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A. 

A. hit remarks on the difference between domestic and 
imported wool 396. 

A. B. his remarks on the mannfactnre of butter S64. 

Abbot, Rey. Abiel, his observations on Anit trees 141 

Accoants, farmers' should be rerolarlj kept 167. 

Adams, late President of the United States, notice of 
his donation to the town of Quiney 40, 318. 

Adams Gtiorj^e, his mode of raifein|^ cabbages 363. 

Addoms John T. his commonication respecting the dis- 
eases of sheep 205. 

Address, to the Society of Middlesex Husbandmen and 
Manufacturers 89, 162 — to the Fredericksburgfh Ag^ 
ricultural Society 164 — to the Worcester do. 180 — 
to the Ontario do. 194 — to the Massachusetts do. 217 
— ^to the Maine do. 236 — to the Essex do. 244 — to 
the Cheshire do. 284. 

Agrestis, hb remarks on makings butter, cheese, ftc 324. 

Agricola, quotations from his Letters 45, 91, 92, 139, 
218 — his Report delivered ^before the Provincial So- 
ciety of N. Scotia 337— on cultivating Ruta Baga 388. 

Agpricultural Collegre, considerations on the necessity of 
e«tablijihiDg 41, 49, 57, 65. 
. — Experiments, report of by a committee of the Mass. 
Agricultural Society 178. 

— Professorship founded in Virginia 147. 

— Societies, Washington's opinion of 78— Peter Plough- 
jogger's remarks on their utility 285. 

— Society of Massachusetts, premiums of 25, 97, 273 — 
Officers of 375~-of Essex, report of their committee 
on the man^ement of farms 282 — premiums offered 
by 289— of Worcester, premiums offered by 52. 

Agriculture, importance of as a science 14 — an eligible 
employment for young men 108— connected with 
commerce and manu^ctures ib. — report of a com- 
mittee of, appointed by the legislature of New York 
210— remarks on 308. 
Allen, Rev. Wilkes, extracts from his Address 162. 
Alum, manufactured in Salem 368. 
Analysis of soils, modes of, 91, 403. 
Apple-trees, destroyed when young by tearing off all 
^ their top branches in grafting 61 — grafted on syca- 
^V™<»^ ^''ces 387. See Fruit Trees, 
^ Arator, his query concerning cattle sheds 347. 
^ Archimedes' workshop, communication concerning 306. 
4 Arrangement of agricultural labor 181. 
^ Artichoke, Jerusalem, its cultivation recommended 401, 
< 402,406. 

A^ Asparagus beds, how to be managed, ice. 293. 
Aurora Borealis, remarks on 288, 296. 



^^ B. 

T Bacon, skippers in, destroyed by elder juice 3— pre- 
V» vented by red pepper 37 — ^preserved in oats 227^— 
^.^^ preserved in charcoal 275. . See further receipt i. 
^Balsam of Peru, a remedy for mortification 342. 
.1 Barker, John B. Esq. his sonjg^ on a farmer's Ufe 200. 

9 Barley, 63 1-2 bushels ol^ raised on an acre, by Joseph 

^ Watson Jr. 259. 

•I Bams, the situation and construction of 353, 361, 369. 
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Bara-yards k stercoraries, Mr. Quincy's remarks on 29. 

Bartlett Mr. an account of his premium farm 314. 

Barton Mr. on gathering and cleaning clover seed 202. 

Beach grass, its utility 104 — further notice of 120. 

Beans, Heligoland, less valuable and curious than has 
been supposed 294. 

Bed bugs, how destroyed 66. 

Bed bug society, notice of 352. 

Bee Miller, how destroyed 67. 

Beef, how cured in summer 37. 

Beehives, improved construction of 331, 396. 

Beer, how to refine and clarify 12 — made with hemlock 
instead of spruce 393. Set receipts. 

Bees, proposed to keep them in an ice-house 5 — to pre- 
vent their being destroyed by worms 108 — honey, 
how taken from, in Germany 322. See Bee-^ivti. 

Beets, large ones, notice of 128 — ^how cultivated 293— 
battle of 144. 

Berkshire, hb observations on preserving bacon by 
charcoal 275— on sowing spring wheat, and preserv- 
atives against smut 275. 

Berry, Ebenezer, his statement respecting the advan- 
tages of deep ploughing 340. 

Birds, should be protected against gunners 59. 

Bonnet, a splendid, manufactured by Mrs. Wells 80— 
one sold at Brighton for eighty dollars 95. 

Book-farming, remarks on 14, 15. 

Boozy, Ichabod, his wet tax 336. 

Botts in horses, remarks on 388. a 

B. P. his communications relative to taking honey from 
hives 331, 396. 

Brandy, peach, how made by the French 20. 

Bread, various modes of making 4— of potatoes 20 — 
improvements in 176 — food for horses 393. 

Breeds of cattle, notice, of 173. See further " CattU,^^ 

Brewing, notices of 322. 

Brown, Dr. J. B. his observations on the diseases of 
animals 45. 

Buel Jesse, Esq. on the cultivation of turnips and ruta 
baga 106, 131, 246— on millet 106 — on Uie applica- 
tion of stable manure 370. 

Bugs, how destroyed 3. See further receipts. 

Buildings, costly, should not be erected in commencing 
farming 12. 

Bull-baiting, a cruel instance of 152. 

Bulls oaght to be made to work 28. 

Bumham, Mr. Daniel, notice of his new sort of Indian 
com 265. 

Burning clay for manure 218 — ^buming sod 316. 

Burrall Thomas D. Esq. his address to the Ontario Ag- 
ricultural Society 194. 

Burying ground, national, remarks on 206. 

Burying dead in populous cities condemned 323, 394. 

Boshes, on the best mode of killing 306. 

Butter, how made 12— to take iv rancid taste from 12 
— ^to make from scalded cream 12, 159 — receipt for 
curing 12 — salt, how made fresh 66 — how best made 
in cold weather 108 — method of making good from 
cows fed on turnips 123 — ^great quantities of made 
by John M. Graham 149— Mr. Pickering's remarks 
on 220— general directions for making 324, 364, 381. 



C. his communication on the properties of an unit 189. 

Cabbages, on the cultivation of 293, 349— great crops 
of 363. 

Calendar, fturmers', indicated by the budding of trees, 
kc. 21, 22. e » 

Calves, best mode of feeding and raising 122, 324. 

Canada thisties, how destroyed 30, 280, 398. 

Canal from Worcester to Providence 186. 

Candles with wooden wicks, notice of 30. 

Capital, necessary for a farmer 29. 

Carrot, on the cultivation of 265, 293. 

Cashmere Goat, and its importation into France, re- 
marks on 188. 

Catarrh in cattle, remedy for 177. 

Caterpillars that destroy grass. Dr. Harris's description 
of, and remedy against 238, 385— description of Col. 
Pickering's brash for destroying 308— other modes of 
destroying 362, 371,' 379. 

Cattle, breeds of much improved since 1700, 1— mode 
of latteniof 12, 133— improvement of 134, 156— how 
to distinguiih those which are inclined to fatten 162 
—diseases of 169, 177, 186, 193, 201, 209, 225, 233, 
249, 257— laige ones in Cknnany 19— swollen or 
hoven, remedy for 46— weight of, how ascertained 
by measurement 68^brf edin* of 67— tstat ehapt for 
109— different kind: 204— fLinarka on 21^, 22ft— 
large, owned by Mr. Rice Sai— Mr. Wilkitjtoti'a rt* 
marks on 252, 260, 26B— breeding in and in to loo 
great an extent not advkable iTJ^^^fitie, belonging 
to Mr. Monmouth Purdj- 27 i— North Devon, their 
prices in England 299 — to remove vermia from 307 
—on making very fat 313— proper age for fattetiing 
ib. — best food lor faltenmg ib, — CoL Jaqtiei' bretd, 
notice of 350— breeds of remarked ou by Curwern 365. 

Cattle Sheds, query concerning 347. 

Cattle Shows— at Worcester 43, 71, 74 ; at Brighton 66* 
86, 97 ; at Amherst, N. H. 79 ; at Concord 81 ; at 
Windsor, Vt 83 ; at Buriington, Vt. 83 ; at Paw- 
tuxet, R. I. 101 ; at Exeter, N. H. 101 ; at Middle- 
bury, Vt 101 ; at Acworth, N. H. 92 ; at Pittsfield 
93 ; at Plymouth 94 ; at Hartford, Ct. 94 ; at Wmd- 
ham, Ct. 109; at Northampton 114; atGranby, Ct. 
115 ; at New York 130 ; at Virginia 154. 

Cattle stalls. Col. Pickering's remarks on their incon- 
veniences 108. 

Cement for water cisterns 204. 

Charcoal, pulverized, a cure for dysentery 37— polish- 
ing powder from 356. « 

Chemistry of use in farming 149. 

Cholera Morbus, cure for 29. 

Church Dr. his Printing Press, notice of 355. 

Churches, bow secured from fire 179. 

Churn-dasher, improvement in 12. 

Cider, bottled, how kept from bursting 37 — an essay on 
76— fixed air should be retained in 149-^ves8el8 for 
the best are hogsheads made of oak and iron bound 
155 — Col. Pickering's remarks on 220 — mode of mak- 
ing adopted by the religious society called Shakers 
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Cider-brtadjf how mixed with cider, to make cider 

wine 37. 
Cider-oil, or more properly, cider roval, how made 227, 
Ciitema, on the construction of 204. [254. 

Clearing of land, beit modes of 129, 172. 
Clothes of females, when thej have taken fire, how 

extinguished 142,282. 
Clorer hay should be salted at the rate of one peck for 

a ton 12. 
Clover seed, on gathering and cleanii^ 202. 
Clorer, white, on saving the seed of 395. 
Coal discovered near Detroit 360; 
Cobs of Indian corn, said to be valaable as food for 

cattle 228. 
CoclM:hairer, a destructive insect, notices 6i 102, 112, 

118, 128. 
Colic hi cattle 201. 

Columella, his remarks on educating plough boys 170. 
Combustion, spontaneous, instances of 53, 143, 168. 
Composts, directions for making 321. 
Consumption, caused by carelessness in clothing 283. 
Cookery, country, general cautions respecting 369. 
Caking food for cattle 22, 30, 38. 
Cooper Thomas, M. D. his axioms in husbandry 66. 
Copperas, Vermont, Dr. Lockers description of 326. 
Com, sweet, notices of 3, 48. See Indian Ctn. 
Cosmetic, superior, for ladies 3. 
Cotton, cultivation of in New York and New Jersey 62 

-*on Long IslaKid 216. 
Cow, marks of a good one 21 — ^in her prime at Art 

years old 21. 
Cows, warm water for in winter recommended 108 — 

when fed with cabbages the decayed leaves should 

be taken off 148 — should not be exhausted by too 

much milking 157 — those which give the greatest 

quantity of thin milk most proper for suckling calves 

157<— difference of milk in ib.— on the nmnagement 

of when near calving 233, 
Coxe, Wm. his mode of managing a millet crop 299. 
Cream, method of preserving 37. 
Crickets, how destroyed 28. 
Crops, of potatoes, mangel wurtzel, ^c. much greater 

now than thirty years ago l^>fallow, Mr. Pickering^s 

remarks on 36. 
Croup, a reme<^ for 72. 
Crowninshield Richard, Esq. his remarks on cultivating 

Woad 387. 
Cucumber, on cultivating 332, 362. 
Currants, how propagat^ 310. 
Curwen, his remarks on breeds of cattle 362. 
Cutlery, American, in Pittsbuigh, notice of 163. 

Dairy, a remarkable one, near Baltimore 251. 

Dana, Professor J. F. his remarks on bleacking flax 62 

— his account of a disease in neat cattle in Burton, 

N. H. 105^notice of bis lectures 254. 
Dana Samuel, Esq. his comsiunication reacting straw 

for Leghorn hats 212. 
Dandelions, medical uses of 331. 
Davis Gideon, notice of his substratum plough 366. 
Davis Lemuel, his statement relative to raising Indian 

com 8, 342. 
Deane^s edition of New England Farmer, notice of 8. 
Dentifrice of alum and sage, from Markham^s English 

Housewife 148. 
Diamonds obtained from charcoal 371. 
Diarrhoea in cattle 209. 
Ditching, may be begun in winter 171. 
Divinio|^ rods, remarks on 67. 

Dogs, distemper in, cure for 73 — the laber they per- 
form in ^Uand 320. 
Dog-star Ijm dog-days, origin of those terms 24. 
Draining l&kcb, Mr. Elkington's mode of 409. 
Dress, or clothing, useful remarks on 250— females^ on 

fire, how managed 142, 282. 
Drilling Match in Nova Scotia, account of 412. 
Drought in the southern states, notice of 40. 
Drowned persons, directions for recovering 163. 
Dry rot in timber, cause of, and how prevented 340. 
Dung too much rotted of no value 393. iSee Manure, 

E. 

Eaton Peter, D. D. his address'to the Essex Agricultu- 
ral Society 244. 
tUder, virtues and uses of 3, 113. 
— — > juice, kiUf skippers in bacon, kc. 3, 46. 



CONTENTS* 

Embankments, dikes, frc. how constnicted for redahn* 

ing land from the sea 241. 
Experimental fiurms, utility of 154. 

F. 

F. his remarks on preparing wool for market 388. 

Fall fevers, garlic said to preserve against S35. 

Farmer, on Uie capital necessary for 13 — signs of a good 
one 133. 

Fanner A, his communication recommending the New 
England Farmer 47— on a worm that destroys grass 
47, 77 — on the best mode of constructing gates 129 
—on destroying thistles 280— on securing potatoes in 
autumn 354— on feeding swine with brakes 378. 

— a Penvpylvania, on £rmers who do not work it 
r^t 117. 

— a Roxbury, hu notice of the products of the season 
2, 80, 343. 

— a young, &c. on early cutting grain, plaster of Pa- 
ris, &c. 94. 

Farming societies recommended 219. 

Farwell, Mr. A. his remarks on making manure from 
swine 282. 

Fastening for doors and window shutters 358. 

Fences should be attended too early in the spring 286. 

Fessenden Thomas 6. his address to the Middlesex 
Society of Husbandmen and Manu&cturers 89. 

Fever, inflammatory, in cattle 169. 

Fi^h, directions for curing 184. 

Fish ofl, or vegetable oil, purified by tan 142. 

Fiske, Dr. his notice of an excellent breed of swine 107, 
on attention to the selection of seed 222. 

Flax, remarks on the preparation of, in a letter from 
S. W. Pomeroy, Esq. to Gov. Wolcott 50— Professor 
Dana's remarks on bleaching of 62 — machine for 
dressing 54, 322— dressed so as to resemble silk 330. 

Food, plain S^ good, with little meat, how made 20,21. 

Forest trees, observations on 305, 329. 

Founder in horses, cure for 19. 

Frait, matured by painting walls black 108. 

<*> trees, a Norfolk Gardener's remarks on 84 — mode 
of en?rafiting 121 — observations on, by Rev. Abiel 
Abbot 141 — ^by Mr. Abner Landrum 145 — on pro- 
moting the growth of 170 — to prevent the premature 
decay of 187 — on pruning 278, 309 — ^best time and 
manner of planting 301 — should be pruned in the 

. spring when the buds begin to swell 309 — should be 
secured against cattle 317 — quere relative to cutting 
off the fibres in planting 318 — MarshalPs directions 
concerning planting 318 — how protected from frost 
322 — how produced by planting cions 331. 

Fuller's earth, discovered on North River 166 — des- 
cription and uses of 166. 

G. 

Gardiner Lyceum, a seminary for the education of me- 
chanics, notice of 124. 

Garlic, said to be an antidote to fall fovers 335. 

Garnet, Mr. his address to the Fredericksbuigh Agri- 
cuHnral Society 164. 

Gas, how obtained from oil 118. 

Gate, on the best mode of constructing 129. , 

German, a, his remarks on taking honey from bees in 
Germany 322. \ 

Gestation, period of in different animals 138. 

Glass, easy mode of breaking in any direction 131. 

Gold, on the great ductility of 2$4 — mine dbcovered 
in North Carolina 383. 

GoodselPs flax machine, recommendations of 339. 

Gorham, Dr. his analysis of Indian com 356. 

Grain, should be cut early 94 — on preserving and im- 
proving the quality of ^67. 

Grain-sick, a disease in cattle 249. 

Grapes, mode of propagating 294. 

Grass, on laying down land to 158. 

— land, on sowing 278. 

Grasses, experiments on the evaporation of 235. 

Gravel, said to be cured by the wild carrot 368. 

Green crops, on turning in, Mr. Pomeroy's remarks 
on 9— Mr. Pickering's do. 221. 

Green-gage, a plum, notice of 19. 



H. 

Hale, Hon. S. his address delivered before the Cheshire 

Agricultural Society 284. 
Harris, Dr. T. W. his description of and remedy against 

the caterpillar which destroys graia in salt meadows 

238,386. 



Harris, Rev. T. M. Lis remariu oa destroyhig lateets 

by lights bunung 379. ^ 

Haslam John, vetermary snigeen, his remarks ren>ect- 
ing bots in horses 388. 

Hats, premium, noUce of 103— made of spear grass 150. 

Hay, should be cut or chaffed for feeding cattle 12 

should be salted 12, 399— taken off a cart or wanron 
by hooks 378. 

Hay-making, observations on 373. \ 

Head aches and apoplexy attributed to wearhur too 
tight cravats 366. 

Hemp, quanUty of necessary to fit out a man of war 24. 

Herdsman, his plan for a cow-house 379. 

Hessian Fly, Professor Green's remarks on 113 ^feed- 
ing wheat with sheep supposed to be remedy against 
347, 351— remarks on 351, 355, 410. 

H. H. D. a writer with that signature 125. 

Hoeing com and garden vegetables, Femarks on 389. 

Honey, description of a mode of taking 347. 

Honor, modem, ridiculed 147. 

Hoof-ail in cattle, remarks on and remedies for 225. 

Hops, on the cultivation of 73, 395. 

Hom distemper, in cattle, iu symptoms & remedy 257. 

Horse, on the points of 33— hooft of described 8d— cure 
of a broken winded 35— diseases of 45--i>ower of 148. 

Horse-rake, description of 389, 398. 

Horses, how saved from bams on fire 12S--Engllsh inrL 
not a useiiil breed in the United States 267. 

Horse shoes, patent, made in two pieces 149. 

Horse shoeing, new system of 199. 

Hoven or blown, a disease in cattle, symptmns and 
remedy 19ai» 

Howe Timothy, notice of his threshing machine 363. 

Hull, Gen. his mode of cultivating carrots and rata 
baga 265. 

Husbandry, axioms ip 66, 113. 

Hydraulics, description of tools used in borinr for wa- 
ter 360. • 

Hydrophobia, fatal mstances of 19, 151. 

' I. 

Ice, how it may be kept in a common cellar 114. 

Implements in agriculture, new and improved, remarks 
on 198, 205. 

Indian com, Mr. Davis^ mode of planting 8— Col. Pick- 
ering's remarks on 36— a second crop of 88— boiling 
it for hogs recommended 108— how raised by Thom- 
as Shepherd, Esq. 116— great crops of raised by J. & 

M. Pratt 117 — Col. Valentine's cultivation of 178 

too costly food for fatting cattle on 234 — ^new kind of 
265 — Gen. Hull's mode of cultivating 265— success- 
ful culture of by John Lees 332— by Henry Little 
332— how pUnted, &c. 341— remarks on its cultiva- 
tion 341, 342,365— on the various modes of prepar- 
ing and usin; it 348— how raised for fodder 366— 
quere whether best to take off the suckers 8, 390— 
hilling of should not be delayed tai haying 397. 

Indicator, his observations relative to the time of put- 
ting seeds into the ground, to be learned by the 
growth of asparagus, &c. 21. 

Indigo plant, wild, notice of 32. 

Infianmiation in the stomach of cattle 185— of the liver 
of do. ib.— of the kidneys of do. ib. 

Insects, remedies against 46, 293, 294— those which 
destroy fruit trees, remarks en 317 — destroyed by 
soap sads 333— cabbage plants should be guarded 
against, and how 350— vines, &c. guarded against 
by boxes, &c. 377 — those which destroy Indian com 
in the field, antidotes against 371,377,378 — destroyed 
by flying at a light 376. 

Instinct, animals, remarkable instance of 376. 

Irrigating lands, remarks on 113, 317. 



J. 

Janes, Mr. hn speech in New York legislature on the 
bill for repealing the law for the improvement of ag« 
riculture 298. 

Jaques, Col. notice of his breed of cattle 302, 350* 

Jaundice in cattle, symptoms and remedy 201. 

Joint oil, loss of in cattle 257* 

Eenrick John Esq. his remarks on the best time for 

fellifig timber ltt3, 229, 234. 
Knight, Mr* A. Adams, report on his crop of onioni 178^ 
Kn^tit, Thomas Andrew, on mildew 414. 
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Baee-loom, notice of SOS. 

Ladd WtUiakn Em}, hii addrcM before the ^griciatiiral 

Sooietj of Mune 3d6. 
Land, worn oat, how renovated by sowiii|^ with clover, 

and ploughing m the crop 364, 366. 
LandrniD, Mr. Abner, his obeerraikMis on fruit trees 145. 
Ijarch tree^notices of 69. 

Law, Mr. Thomat, hb remarks on burning sod 316* 
Ijead colic, account of S70. 
Leaden pipes, water which has stood in over night 

should 1^ emptied 40. 
Lees, Mr. John, his communication respecting the cul- 
ture of Indian com S33. 
Leghorn hats, on the manufacture of in Italy 192. 
^ straw, communication respecting, from the Hon. 

Samuel Dana 213. 
Lice on apple trees, description of, how destroyed 333. 
Life-preserver, a dress lor swimming so called, notice 

of 40. 
Lightning, wet clothes conductors of 3. 
Lime, should not be mixed with fresh dung while hot, 

or in its caustic state 12— how applied to soils, &c. 

92, 218 — increases the productions of the earth 139 

^low to greserve horses feet from its eifetts 141— 

method of ascertaining its qaalities^277— «n using it 

with manure 306, 334. 
Lime-stone, ma^esian, remarks on 143. 
Lincoln, Hon. Levi, extracts from his address to the 

Worcester Agriovdtural Society 180— hb remai^ on 

ruta baga 315. 
Liquid manure, Mr. Toonr'^s and Col. Pickerings re- 
marks on 219. Ste furtfur Mamire. 
Little David, report on his crop of mangel wurtsel 178 

—his statement respecting a crop of ruta baga 340 

— of mangel wurtsel ib. 
Little Wallis, on curing bacon 251— on raising English 

turnips 268— on r^ievtng cattle, when choked 

with apples, roots, &c. 258, 259. 
Little Henry, his statement relative to the culture of 

Indian com, &c. 332. 
Little Silas and Joseph, their statement relative to Oie 

cultivation of turnips 332. 
live stock. Col. Fickerin|fs^s remarks on 220. 
Long life, rules for attaining 312 — instances of 376. 
Lowell John, Esq. his remarks on the manner of con- 

docting tbe MaMSicbtisetU ApiouHar*l Jotamail 1— 

on soiUng 10— on horticulture. Ice. 11 — his directions 
for cultivating and preserving the sweet potatoe 
210, 370- 

M. 

Machine, for cutting furs from skin's 144. 

Magnet, chemical agency of 171. 

Mangel Wortzel, autumn ploughing and broad cast 
manuring recommended for 28— David Little^ culti- 
vation of 178 — Col. Powell's remarks on 276^Judge 
Prescotrs statement relating to its cultivation 338— 
D. Little^s crop of 340— <m feeding sheep with 348. 

Mange in catUe 163, 257. . 

Manure, does not sink in the soil 36 — liquid, Mr. R. 
Smithes observations on 44, [see also liquid manure] 
on saving and making the most of 54, 62, 86, 110, 
134, 150, 174, 190, 214, 281, 321— how best made 
from swine 282. 

Maple sugar, cnltivati<m of recommended 305. 

Married persons, address to from the clergyman at the 
altar 384. 

Massachusetts Agr. Repository, notices of 1, 390. 

Mats, new method of weaving 115. 

Meadow land, wet how reclaimed 246. 

Meat, tainted, how cared 66 — ^how preserved by char- 
coal ib. Set further receipU, 

2^dew not remedied by salt 148 — how prevented in 
late sown peas 414. 

Middlesezhusbandman, his remarks on the causes and 
treatment of pauperism 187. . 

Milk, remarks on 324. 

Millet, the cultivation of recommended 59— crop of 
raised in Wilmington 83— Col. Powell's stetement 
concerning 277— Mr. Coxe's mode of gathering a 
crop of 299. 

Mineralogical, a series of essays, so entitled 124, 132, 
140, 153, 161. 

Mineral tpnng, in Bradford, E. Parish, notice of 351. 
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AcmicvLTVRE, within a few years, has heen im- 
proved with a rapidity without precedent in the 
annals of art ; and new discoveries and processes, 
in its varioos branches, are still in a train of 
sqccessfnl developement These improvements 
are of paramount importance, not only to the 
practical farmer, but to the whole community. 
Every human being has an interest in that art 
which is the foundation of all other arts, and 
the basis of all civilization. 

Skill as well as industry is at least as requi- 
site in ajpiculture, as in any of the finer but 
leas useful arts. The head must direct the 
hand of husbandry ; and in cultivating the earth, 
the most incessant toil, without the guidance of 
knowledge, and the superintendance of intellect, 
is of little avail. The science of agriculture is 
in a great degree founded on experience. It is 
therefore of consequence that every farmer 
should know what has been done, and what is 
doing by others engaged in the same occupa- 
tion, and that he should impart to others the 
fruits of his own experiments and observations. 
Knowle<^ of this description can in no way be 
so cheaply, beneficially and generally difiused 
as by newspapers chiefly devoted to those top- 
ics which are particularly and appropriately in- 
teresting to the cultivators of the soil. 

Publications of this kind have been found ta 
be of great utili^ in Europe and in the United 
States. 'The American Farmer^ at Baltimore, 
and the Plough Boy, at Albany, ably conducted 
and liberally patronized agricultural papers, 
hare rendered services to the country which 
are generally and highly appreciated. Those 
papers, however, cannot be so conveniently 
circulated in New England as a similar publi 
cation might if printed in its Metropolis. Be- 
sides, the matter contained in those papers is 
not always adapted to the soil aad climate of 
the Eastern States ; and communications proper 
for an agricultural paper cannot be transmitted 
several hundreds of miles without more delay, 
risque and expense, than most are willing to 
encoonter, with no other remuneration than a 
prospect of benefit to the public. 

The New Engjland Farmer will be edited by 
a gentleman of science, conversant with the 
practice as well as the theory of husbandry. — 
The proprietor has likewise been promised the 
assistance of several gentlemen who have been 
distinguished for successful experiments and a- 
ble essays calculated to improve the agriculture 
of New Ei^land. 

Although this pap^r will be principally de- 
voted to Agriculture, it will likewise contain a 
concise summary of news, and sketches of top- 
ics common to newspapers in general. Indeed, 
as a mere vehicle ot intelligence, without refer- 
epce to its agricultural contents, it is presumed 
it win prove more useful to country subscribers 
than those papers which are nearly filled with 
ship news, mercantile advertisements, &c. of 
little or.no value to those who live at a distance 
from our sea-ports. And the proprietor engages 



that no more than one fourth part of his paper 
shall, in any case, be filled witb advertisements ; 
and in general a still smaller portion of it will 
be occupied by advertising customers. Party 
politics, and polemical divinity shall be like- 
wise absolutelv excluded from the columns of 
the New England Farmer. 



Massa^tuitttt AgricuUural Repository and Journal. 

We know of oo publication ao well desemng of lib- 
eral patronage and general diffusion among^ an agricul- 
tnral community, aa the above named. We have turn- 
ed over the leaves of many works of a similar nature 
issued on either side of the Atlantic, but hare seen 
none, which we think contains, in proportion to its 
quantity of matter, so much to be remembered and 
practised upon as the subject of this notice. Some for- 
eign journals which we have seen, contain articles more 
elaborately written, but at the same time they are gen- 
erally more speculative, and less useful. Good Sense, 
Science and Agricultural Experience are exhibited in 
every number of the Massachusetts Journal, and by 
their union give results, which cannot fail to benefit 
that portion of an enlightened community for whose 
use they are more immediately intended. 

We fliall not attempt to write a review of this Jour- 
nal, but merely to give such notices of its contents, as 
we hope may induce such of our subscribers as are not 
in possession of its numbers to procure them for their 
own benefit, as well as to assist in the diffusion of ,the 
most Useful kind of useful knowledge for the benefit of 
the public. 

The number for June, 182^ commences with ^' Rc' 
marks on the manner in which this Journal is conduct' 
ed^ and the rules by which the conwUttu entrusted with 
the publication are governed. By J. L. one of that Com^ 
miitee.'*^ We shall here give some extracts from this 
paper, which appear to us of general importance, though 
made with reference to a particular subject. 

^^ The Committee appointed for the publica- 
tion of the Journal do not consider themselves 
as in any degree responsible for the correctness 
of the statements, or the soundness of the theo- 
ries of the various writers, whose essays they 
publish. Their rule is to admit every essay, 
which appears to contain any new hint in relic- 
tion either to Agriculture or Horticulture. It 
is manifestly impossible for them to judge of the 
correctness in point of fact^ of any statement 
made by a correspondent, and they have believ- 
ed, that a more free and unreserved communi- 
cation of all Agricultural experiments, whether 
the conclusions drawn from them are erroneous 
or not, IB of great use. The cautious farmer, if 
he is struck with their novelty, may try them 
for himself,^^ kc. 

" It is true that with respect to many subjects 
intimately connected with the prosperity of our 
agriculture, our Journal during the last thirty 
years has contained a great number of opposite, 
and irreconcileable opinions. But this ought 
not to diminish the public confidence, since it is 
avowed to be conducted on the principles of 
free enquiry, and since it is not more liable to 
this objection than all similar works, published 
in this or in the European world. Men of sci- 
ence are found to differ on most essential points.^ 
How many theories baye been published, have 



prevailed for a time, and have gone into Dbliv- 
ion in the important science of medicine ! How 
materially has chemical science dianged, not 
only since the time of Priestly and Black, but 
since it was supposed to be irrevocably fixed by 
Lavoisier and the French chemists of his school ! 
How great are the divisions of theoretical opin- 
ion among the Geologists, the Wemerians and 
Huttonians I" 

We give the preceding with a view in part to soUcit 
the indulgence of the reader, should our Journal, 
(as it doubtless will,) exhibit opposite theories and 
clashing opinions. Light is oflen elicited by the col- 
lision of opaque bodies, and the publication of errone- 
ous theories, will sometimes lead to their refutation and 
the consequent developement of important principles in 
science, and the discovery of useful processes in art. 

Notwithstanding, however, the difference of opinion, 
and mutable practices of modem agriculturists. Agri- 
culture on the whole is rapidly improving. Mr. Low- 
ell, observes, " We undertake to say, that thirty years 
since it would have been believed impossible to raise, 
as Mr. Hunnewell of Newton did 112 btishels of Indian 
Com to an acre — and I distinctly recollect that when 
the first accounts in the Bath agricultural papers reach- 
ed us that they had raised 500 and even 900 bushels of 
potatoes per acre, it was deemed, if not a fable, yet an 
experiment peculiar to Great Britain and its soil and 
climate and not to be looked for among us.^^ 

** Still we have seen that in all parts of our 
country individuals have succeeded in raising 
from 450 to 500 bushels per acre of this invalu- 
able root We have seen that the cultivation 
of other roots to aid the support of cattle during 
the winter has advanced much faster with us, 
considering the late period in which we under- 
took it than in any part of Europe. We hear, 
not occasionally but constantly, every year, of 
600 or 700 bushels of Mangel Wurtzel, or the 
white beet-— of 500 bushels of the Ruta baga or 
Swedish turnip per acre, and our cattle are 
and must be of course better fed, and eventual- 
ly highly improved." , 

The improvements in the different breeds of cattle, 
which have been the results of modem husbandry are 
not less remarkable than the increase of crops. A 
friend has informed nt that '^ In the Picture of London, 
for the present year, it is stated, that about the year 
1700, the average weight of oxen, killed for the Lon- 
don market was 370 lbs ; of calves 50 lbs ; of sheep 23 
lbs ; and of lambs 18 lbs. The average weight at pre- 
sent is, of oxen 800 lbs \ calves 140 lbs ; sheep 80 lbs ; 
and lambs 50.^^ Could a comparison be made between 
the present average weight of cattle and sheep, sold in 
our market, and the average weight of the same sorts 
sold 40 years since, we believe the improvement would 
be visible and striking. Still, much remains to be learn- 
ed in the art of breeding and fattening cattle, and ev- 
ery step facilitates further progress to a degree of ulti- 
mate perfection of which at present we form no ado> 
quate idea. 

The writer of the article alluded to is of opinion that 
it is better economy to plant at least middle sized po- 
tatoes, or cut potatoes, equal in size to those than 
either to use for planting small potatoes, or to cut the 
large potatoes into small parts, to scoop out th« eyes, 
or take only the sprouts. The Hon. Josiah Quim^ i» a' 
letter, published in the MassachuietU Agricultea^ lie- 
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pository, vol. v. p. 64, give the details of an experi- 
ment with cut potatoes, and whole potatoes planted in 
the same field, in adjoining rows, which resulted great- 
ly in fa¥or of the whole potatoes. In this case it ap- 
pears that fact and theory coincide, for, as Mr. Lowell 
well observes *'*' the potatoc is by nature formed to fur- 
nish from its fleshy and watery root the food for the 
young shoots.^^ It is doubtless the juice of the planted 
potatoe which enables the young plant to endure early 
drought better than most other articles of 0eld culture, 
while a late drought, which assails them aft^r the pa- 
ternal root has parted with i^ts supply of nourishment 
proves very injurious to the crop. 

Adverting incidentally to Hedge Fences, Mr. Lowell 
has the following remarks : 

*^ When the Hon. Mr. Quincj published his 
experiments on Hedge planting for fences they 
[the Trustees] were aware that it would not be 
of much value except on farms destitute like 
his of natural materials for stone walls. In the 
sandy territory of the old Colony it may be of 
extensive use, but on farms such as 1 know, 
where the rocks must be got out before the 
plough can move ; where they must be^^arted to 
a great distance if not used for walls, where, in 
abort, walls are the cheapest mode of disposing 
of the stones, it is excellent husbandry so to ap- 
ply them.'' 

^^ In relation to the species of thorn recom- 
mended by Mr. Quincy, truth and long experi- 
ment enable and require me to say, that the 
Virginia thorn so much recommended by Mr. 
Maine, from whose account Mr. Quincy very 

nerly introduced and recommended it, is not 
ay means the best adapted for general use, 
for quick or live hedges. It is too apt to run 
up, and not sufficiently prone to throw out 
strong lateral shoots, and it is believed, that ei- 
ther the common White Hawthorn of England, 
or even our own New England Cockspur thorn 
is better adapted for this purpose. We make 
these remaiks not with a view of diminishing 
the merit of Mr. Qumcy in making these exper- 
iments, and communicating them, 1)ut simply to 
make it known, that what we publish is intend- 
ed merely as hints which others may follow or 
pursue, and we feel bound to slate from time to 
time, any doubts which may occur to us on the 
subject, or any opposite experience. 

^^ We have been more free in speakiog^f the 
limited extent to which thorn hedges can be 
carried in the stony and rocky country of New 
England, and the defects of the variety of the 
thorn first introduced because we are ready to 
say, and say it cordially, that we think all that 
portion^ our country, which resembles the es- 
tate of Mr. Quincy, such as a part of Essex, 
Middlesex, Plymouth, Bristol, and some of the 
lands on Connecticut liver will finally derive 
great benefit from the introduction of live fen- 
ces. They are yet in their infancy, and to Mr. 
Quincy we owe their introduction. It will be 
many years before they will be extensively used, 
but they will we presume eventually be intro- 
duced in all countries where stones cannot i>e 
found, and he will 1 trust have the credit of in- 
troducing them, a credit which will increase as 
they BbM be extended. They are very beau- 
^tiful. They give an air of cultivation to the 
landscape — they shelter the crops, and produce 
• a general effect of which no man, who has not 
seen the difference between French and Eng- 
lish scenery can have any adequate conception.'^ 

<T0 B» CONTUUDBP.) 



From the Mass. Agricultural Repository for June. 

Comparison of the present with some past seasons. 

We have for several years published such a 
comparison, and farmers and general readers hav- 
ing expressed a certain degree of pleasure from 
the statement we continue it It certainly may 
be made of some use, if cultivators, instead of 
consulting the Almanack, will attend to the in« 
dications of nature. Certain plants will not 
flower till the earth has arrived at a given de- 
gree of temperature. 

They vary from five to twenty days in the 
time of flowering in different seasons. If, 
therefore, as to the tenderer plants, the Ind^n 
com, squash, pumpkin and melon, we should re- 
solve to plant them, not at a determinate peri- 
od of the year, but when we should find by the 
flowering of certain plants, that the soil is so 
warm as to endanger their rotting in the earth, 
we think some good would be attained. 

We shall take a few plants as a specimen, and 
compare the present season with some of the 
earliest during the last nine years. 

The Cherry opened its blossoms in 1813, May 
10th— 1815, May 10th— 1816, May 6th— 1818, 
May 17th— 1820, Mav 2d— 1822, May 1st 

Asparagus was fit for the table for the first 
time in 1813, May 14th— 1815, May 6th— 1816, 
May 5th— 1818, May 15— 1820, May 1st— 1822, 
May 1st It should be remarked that the As- 
paragus was cut from the satne bed in each year 
— a bed was planted 33 years since, and never 
ch$mged, and one which has heen constantly 
growing better — an important fact in horticul- 
ture. 

Plums were first in flotver in the year 1815, 
May 14th— 1817, May 7th— 1819, May 13th— 
1 82 1 , May 1 1 th— 1 822, May 4th. 

Pears began to Mow for the iirst time in 1813, 
May 20th— 1815, May 12th— 1817, May 7th— 
1819, May 1 7th— 1 820, May 9th— 1 822, May 5th. 

Apples first showed their open flowers, in 1 8 1 3, 
May 23d— 1816, May 18th— 1817, May l«th— 
1819, May 19th— 1820, May 11th— 1822, May 
9th. 

It will be seen by this table, that th^ present 
season is the earliest on the whole which we 
have had for nine years. 

There is, however, a manifest difference be 
tween the relative times of flowering of the dif- 
ferent plants in the several years ; and this is 
readily accounted for by the circumstance, that 
a single turn of cold weather will check the pro- 
gress of all plants, and the season which may 
have produced the earliest flowers on the Apri- 
cot, the earliest of our fruits, may not be earlier 
than usual in producing flowers on the Apple. 

To give one practical rule which we believe 
may be of some use, we should say, that when 
the Apple tree flowers we may safely (b^ it 
sooner or later^ venture to put our com, squash- 
es and melons mto t^e earth. 

This season was the earliest as to the open- 
ing of the ground known on my place for 16 
years. 1 planted potatoes and peas on the 7th 
of March, fifteen day3 earlier than I was ever 
able to do it before—Jbut as I have often before 
remarked, all these differences disappear as the 
season advances, and on the whole I doubt 
whether the present season is in advance more 
than four or nve days of that of common years, 
it however has been a great relief to the labor 
of the fanner — his season of labor has been ex-. 



tended this year at least three weeks in this vi- 
cinity, and this is of great value to him. The 
show of blossoms in all kinds of fruit is very 
good, nearly double to that of the last year. — 
The present cool weather is highly beneficial 
to the fruit We had a very severe frost on 
the 6th inst which in low grounds injured ear- 
ly potatoes, but the damage on the whole vraa 
not great If we can escape another for one 
week more, we may presume on a fruitful year. 
The prospect of grass is at this moment above 
that of ordinary years. 

A ROXBURY FARMER. 



From the Ntw England Oalaxy, 

JvDCB QvurcT^s Farm. — We have heard that Mr. 
Quincy ivas a practical as well as theoretical farmer, 
and it is well Imown that his talents have been indus- 
triously employed in raising the standard of agricultu- 
ral excellence in the neighborhood of Boston, but we 
do not recollect to have seen any description of his farm^ 
or his mode of cultivating it, till the following, for 
which we are indebted to Mr. Stone^s ^ Extracts from 
a Gentleman^s Port Folio.^^ 

Judge Quincy, in addition to his professional 
duties, is a theoretical and practical farmer ; 
and I have taken tfte liberty of introducing the 
name of this distinguished gentleman because 
there is a part of his system which was entirely 
novel to me, and which I think should be more 
extensively known, as I feel persuaded that ma- 
ny of our agnculturalists may profit by it His 
farm is extensive and surrounded by a flourish- 
ing hawthorn hedge ; but there is not an inte- 
rior fence on the premises. The whole pre- 
sents a single field, devoted to all the various 
purposes of agriculture. No part of it is allot-, 
ted to pasture, as hi8<^attle are fed in their stalls, 
and never suffered to run in the field. The ad- 
Vantages of this system are thus given : Former- 
ly there were seven miles of interior fincBe to 
be kept in repair, and by keeping the cattle up, 
the whole -of this expense is saved. Formerly 
sixty acres of this farm, were devoted to pas- 
turage ; but now a greater number of cattle by 
one third, are kept upon the products of twenty 
acres ; and I never saw cattle in better case. 
The saving by this means is enormous, and that 
immense advantages arise from it, is too appa- 
rent to he dwdt 4ipon. During the summer the 
cattle are fed upon grass, green oats or barley, 
cut up the day previously, and suffered to ivilt 
in the sun ; and the manure, which is thus sav- 
ed, will more than pay for the extra trouble 
and expense. The farm is highly cultivated, 
and every kind of gprain and vegetables g^wn in 
the country, appearefd to have a place. The 
cultivation of carrots it was said was found very 
profitable, and, I passed a lot of five acres.— 
Near this were also several acres of cabbages, 
rata baga, mangel wurtzel, millet, &c. &c. — 
Judge Q. has also an extensive salt manufacto- 
ry, of 176 cisterns or vats, which, however, he 
contemplates soon to enlai^e. The salt water 
is pumped by wind, and is let off from one vat 
to another — first depositing the sediment, and 
then the sulphate or carbonate of lime, until it 
becomes pure, when it is suffered to stand and 
evaporate by the heat of the sun. The crystal- 
lizations, form on the top and settle to the bot- 
tom. I have pretorved a beautiful specimen. 
One man attends the whole of this concenw — 
The residence of Judge Q. is a charming situa- 
tion. The house is a neat and spacious build- 
. ing, and the grounds, varied in surface and seen- 
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eiy, tastefully hid out and richly adorned. It 
is j^eeable to perceive gentlemen of such, dis- 
tinguished talents and literary attainments, toil- 
ing thtis to promote the real interests of the 
country, and affording practical proofs, that the 
pursuits of t^iculture are neither servile nor 
derogatory. 

From the Hampshire Gazette. 
Sweei Cbm.-*-A writer in the Plymouth pa- 
per asserts that sweet com was not known in 
New England, until a gentleman of that place, 
who was in Gen. SuUivan^s eroedition against 
the Indians in 1779, brought a few ears to Ply- 
mouth, which he found among the Indians on 
the borders of the Susquehannah. This writer 
aays that if the ears are picked from the stalks 
for seed, the produce will assimilate to our com- 
mon com, but if the seed ears be selected from 
the suckers, the com will not loose its peculiar 
qualities. 

Cotton. — Several experiments are novr mak- 
ing in New York and Connecticut, to ascertain 
whether cotton can be raised in this northern 
climate. Some plants in Albany are now in blos- 
som. 

A Cofm^ic for ladies complexions, said to be 
superior to all other washes. — Put over the fire 
a pint of water, and when it boils stir in fine In- 
dian meal enough to make it^ a paste ; let the 
ladies use this paste' instead of soap every tune 
they wash themselves. If a spoonful of honey 
and a little rose water are stirred into it when 
cooling, it will be stiH better. 

lAghtning. — ^Wet clothes are good conductors 
of lightning, and if a flash in its way to- the 
ground, should strike a person's head, whose 
clothes are wet, it will run in the wet clotiies 
over the surface of the body, wheieas if i^e 
clothes were dry, it would go through the body 
and occasion death. 

It is stated in a London paper of SOth May, 
that among the rewards presented the day be- 
fore bv the society for the encouragement of 
manufactures, &c. was ^^ the large silver medal 
and twenty, guineas," to Mrs. Wells, of Weath- 
ersfleld, Conn, for her imitation Leghorns. 



From the Boston Gazette. 

Copperas water is a cheap and certain des-^ 
tructioo to bugs, which cannot be too generally- 
known. 

It is said, that if horses be mbbed down wi|h 
chesnut-tree leaves in the morning, they will 
not be annoyed by flies during the day. 
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SKIPPERS IN BACOJ^^ give much trouble 
housewives in the country. 

It has been discovered, by a female corres- 
pondent in the country, from whom we have 
received several useful communications, that 
8kipper»4n bacon may be effectually and speed- 
ily destroyed by the use of elder juice^ but the 
exact manner of preparing and applying it,, are 
not described. This ought always to be done 
in giving receipts — the field is yet open, for 
numberless useful discoveries ia all the depart- 
ments of rural and domestic economy. 
• Since writing the above,, we have the follow- 
ing more particular account from our esteemed 
correspondent : 

" Last year we lost at least one third of our 
ham meat, by the skippers, notwithstanding ev- 
ery attention^ but never destroyed the skippers 
while the meat lasted. Our neighbours were, 
in this respect, as unfortunate as ourselves. 

"This spring, knowing that our meat had 
been well smoked, and the weather being dry, 
we neglected airing it as customary, until our 
old enemy the skipper returned, and had eaten 
it smartly* Sister, who attends to it had it ex- 
amined, scraped and sunned ; (no one can be 
more particular.) In a week atter, she had it 
examined and found that there were nearly as 



brushing the whtiit with elder ; and preserved a bed 
of yoqng cauliflowers. He prefers the dwarf elder aj 
it emits the strongest effluvium. 

" Perhaps, it may be found, as this writer suggests, 
to preserve turnips from the fly, and these and other 
plants from grasshoppers and all other insects.**^ 

A friend of the Editor, stated to us thaf he had used 
an infusion of elder leaves as a preservative against the 
small yellowish bugs, which infest cucumber vines^ 
squash vines, &c. and he believes with complete suc- 
cess, as the bugs ceased to devour the plants from the 
time the infusion was applied. It was rather late in 
the season, however, before the application was made, 
and it is possible that the bugs had finished their year^B 
work of B^ischief before they were disturbed by the el- 
der infusion. We hope that further trials will be made. 



United States'* Lead Mines. — A notice fipom the 
War Department is pulj^hed in the western 
papers, offering to ^receive proposals, at the of- 
fice of the Ordnance Department, for leasing 
any of the lands of the U. States contaming mines 
of lead, upon an annual rent of one tenth of the 
product of the mines, to be deposited, in pure 
lead, in a store-house on the ground; The leas- 
es not to foe for more than three years, and not 
for a quantity of land to any individual or com- 
pany, exceeding three hundred and twenty a- 
cres, kc. Ijeasea may be renewed at the expi- 
ration of three years, at the option of the gov- 
ernment, reserving the right to raise the rent, 
but not to a higher rent than one fifth of the 
product The advertisement is dated at the 
Ordnaaee Deplbrtment, June 15th. 



many skippers as at first : you may suppose, af- 
ter the loss we suffered last year, we were very 
anxious to destroy this troublesome insect. I 
had known for many years, that elder juice 
would destroy maggots. If a hog, sheep, or any 
other animal gets wounded, and the flies get to 
the wouad, they will create maggots ; by wash- 
ing the wound with elder juice, they will roll 
out by hundreds, if there be so many in it. I 
proposed therefore to try it on our bacon. The 
leaves were accordingly beat in a mortar, add- 
ing a little water ; the flesh side of the meat 
was rubbed with the leaves thus bruisod, and in 
three weeks after, the meat was re-examined, 
and the skippers utterly destroyed. The applica- 
tion here described, does not in the least degree 
communicate any bad taste to the meat. I have 
little doubt, that this, with many other simple 
applications within the reach of every house< 
keeper, might be applied to many other useful 
purposes, if proper pains were taken to make 
the trial. If such homely communications, on 
such homely* subjects, are admissible in the J^/n- 
erican Farmer^ you can publish what 1 have 
written, a^ you know you can depend on its ac- 
curacy, and I 8h?ll be amply paid for my trouble 
by what I know I shall receive, the thanks of 
many A HOUSEKEEPER. 

We believe that the virtues of elder are- less known 
and appreciated than they ought to be. Mr. Deane^s 
Georgical Dictionary statet that Christopher Gollet, 
Esq. had made some experiments, which were commu- 
nicaied to the Royal Society, of which the following is 
a brief account 

^^ He whipt cabbages gently with green boughs of 
elder, just at the time when the butterflies appeared, 
after which, though they hovered over them, they were 
never observed to touch them. He whipt the limbs of 
a plumb tree as high as he could reach. That part 
remained green and flourishing ; but all above shriv- 
elled up, and was full of worms. He concluded that 
if a tree were sprinkled with an indision of elder, once 
a week or fortnight, it would effectually preserve it 
without injuring the tree or the fruit. He prevented 



Carelessness. — Negligent masters and mistress- 
es are considered as lawful prey by their domes- 
tics ; and those who are proverbially easy ia 
the management of pecuniary and economical 
concerns, arc at once cheated and despised for a 
disposition, which, however it may engage the 
affection and esteem of candid and enlightened 
characters, seldom fails to excite the rapacity 
of those who are possessed of 

That low cunningf, which in fools supplies, 
And amply too, the place of being wise. * 

A man who had been a zealous partizan, in 
politics, lyit had shifted his course so often that 
he sometimes strayed so far from the lines of 
demarcation which separated one party from 
another that he could not always say which side 
he belonged to, was asked, what made him turn 
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his coat so often ? He replied that 
turn deserves another." 

Gunpowder and Brandy. — An office in the gov- 
ernment of Satan, being once upon a time va- 
cant, " the prince of tlie power of the air,'^ con- 
vened a counsel, when it was proposed, that ou 
the trial of the skill and abilities of the two de- 
mons, he who caused the most misery on earth 
and brought the greatest number of mortals to 
the regions of despair,^ should fill the vacant of- 
fice and be first in authority. 

One went in the shape of Gunpowder.^ the 
other that of hrandy^ rum^ gm, 4^. the former 
was an open enemy and roared with a terrible 
noise. This 'made the folks to be afraid, and 
put them on their guard. But the other passed 
as a yWcnd and a pAy^'ctan, pretended to make 
them strong and healthy, was at all the merry 
makings, frolicks and entertainments. By these 
means he caused them to be off their guard ; 
and at length to become his most willing ser- 
vants, and that too, " for the wages of death.'' 
Under the " notion" of helping digestion^ com- 
forting the spirits, and cheering the hfprt, he 
produced the direct contrary effects.C-And, 
having insensibly thrown great numbers into a 
fatal decay, he was found to people hell and the 
grave so fast, as to m>erit the office, in prefer- 
ence to him who went among the people in the 
shape of gunpowder. 

Last week a young man with a slight obstruc- 
tion in his speech, canie into our office to pur- 
chase a book — the price happening to be a few 
pence beyond his means, we told him we would 
furnish him with a copy a little torn. Not find- 
ing one, however, as we expected, he very hon- 
estly remarked, that '* we might t-t-t tear anoth- 
er." The joke was certainly worth spmethmg, 
and we instantly furnished him with a whole.^0^ 



I the yellows in i^iieat, which is caused by an msect, by! py. — Nantucket Inquirer. 
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BREAD, 
There is, perhaps, no subject connected with Do- 
Biestic Economy of more importance than the mana&o- 
ture of Bread. We have therefore thought it might 
prove acceptable to our readers to present them with 
some recipes for composing the Staff of £Afe ; and should 
anj of our friends or patrons be in possession of any bet- 
ter methods of answering the same purpose, they will 
oblige us, and, we hope, do the public a service by 
communicating them for publication in our paper. 

I. To a peck of flour add a handful of salt, a 
pint of yeast, and three quarts of water : the 
whole, teing kneaded in a bowl or trough will 
rise in about an hour ; it is then moulded into 
loaves, and put into the oven. For French 
bread, they taka half a bushel of fine flour, ten 
eggs, and a pound and a half of fresh butter, 
into which they put the same quantity of yeast, 
and tempering the whole mass with new milk 
pretty hot, leave it half an hour to rise, after 
which they make it into loaves or rolls, and 
wash it over with an egg beaten with milk : 
care is taken that the oven be not too hot. 

II. Potatoes, mixed in various quantities with 
flour, make a wholesome, nutritfve, and pleas- 
ant bread. Kliogg, who has been styled the 
rustic Socrates, recommends, that potatoes well 
boiled and carefully peeled, should be put into 
a kneading trough, covered with boilmg water, 
and bruised till they be converted into a kind 
of soup of equal consistence throughout. A 
half, a third, or a fourth, of this soup, mixed 
with the flour of wheat, makes a bread of an 
excellent taste, and extremely salutary and 
nutritive. 

III. M. Duduit de Maizieres, a French oflicer 
of the king^s household, invented and practised 
with the greatest success, a method of making 
bread of common apples, very far superior to 
potatoe bread. .After having boiled one third 
of peeled apples, he bruised them while quite 
warm, into two thirds of flour, including the 
quantity of leaven, and kneaded the whole with- 
out water, the juice of the fruit being quite 
sufficient. When this mixture had acquired 
the consistency of paste, he put it into a vessel 
in which he allowed it to rise for about twelve 
hours. By this process he obtained a very 
sweet bread, full of eyes^ and extremely light. 

IV. At Debritzin, in Hungary, excellent bread 
is made by the following process without yeast 
Two lan^e handfuls of hops are boiled in four 
quarts of water ; this is poured upon as much 
wheaten bran as it will moisten, and to this are 
added ibur or five pounds of leaven. When the 
mass is warm, the several ingredients are work- 
ed together till well mixed. It is then deposit- 
ed in a warm place for twenty four hours, and 
afterwards divided into small pieces about the 
size of a hen's egg, which are dried by being 
placed upon a board, and exposed to a dry air, 
but not to the sun ; when dry they are laid up 
for use, and may be kept half a year. The 
ferment, thus prepared, is applied in the fol- 
lowing manner: For baking six large loaves, 
six good handfuls of these balls are dtoolved in 
seven or eight quarts of warm water ; this wa- 
ter is poured through a sievfe into one end of 
the bread trough, and after it three quarts of 
warm water; the remaining mass being well 
pressed out The' liquor is mixed with flour, 
sufficient to form a mass of the size of a large 
loaf; this is strewed oyer with flour ; the sieve 



with its contents, is put upon it, and the whole 
is covered up warm, and left till it has risen 
enoitt^h, and its surface has begun to crack: 
this forms the leaven. Fifteen quarts of warm 
water, in which six handfuls of salt have been 
dissolved, are then poured upon it through the 
sieve ; the necessary quantity of flour is added, 
and mixed and kneaded with the leaven ; this 
is covered up warm, and left for about half an 
hour; it is tnen formed into loaves, which are 
kept for another half hour in a warm room ; 
and after that they are put into an oven, where 
they remain two or three hours, according to 
their size. One great advantage attends this 
kind of ferment, that it may be made in large 

Quantities at a time, and kept for use ; and, on 
lis account, it might be convenient on board of 
ships, or in camps for armies in the field. 

V. The carbonate of magnesia, [common 
magnesia of the shops] when well mixed with 
new flour, in the proportion of from 20 to 40 
grains to a pound of flour materially improves 
it for the purpose of making bread. Loaves, 
made with the addition of the carbonate of mag- 
nesia rise well in the oven ; and after being 
baked the bread is light and spongy, has a good 
taste, and keeps well. In cases where the new 
flour is of an indifferent quality from 20 to 30 
g^ns of magnesia to a pound of flour will con- 
siderably improve the bread. When the flour 
is of the worst quality 40 grains to a pound of 
flour is necessary to produce the same efiiBct. 
As the improvement of the bread depends upon 
the magnesia, it is necessary that care should 
be taken to mix it intimately with the flour 
previous to making the dough. A pound of 
carbonate of magnesia would be sumcient to 
mix with two hundred and fifty six pounds of 
new flour at the' rate of 30 grains to a pound. 

VI. To every five pounds of flour add one 
pound of rice that has been previously boiled 
to a jelly over a slow fire ; then, when luke 
warm, add your usual quantity of yeast, and 
make up your bread. Should you judge your 
jelly to be too thick add luke warm water ; a 
method by which thirty pounds of flour and six 
of rice produce eighteen loaves, each four 
pounds and an half weight Five pounds of 
^our produce eight pounds of bread ; but with 
the addition of a pound of rice twelve and an 
half. 

VII. In order to make bread of turnips the 
following method is recommended in the ^^ Afu- 
sctum rusticum commerciaUy^^ an English work. 
When turnips are plentiful, a number of them 
should be pulled, washed clean, pared and boil- 
ed. When they are soft enOugh for being 
mashed, the greatest part of the ^vater should 
be pressed out of them, and they should then 
be mixed with an equal quantity in weight of 
coarse wheat meal. The dough may then be 
made in the usual manner, with yeast or barm, 
salt, water, &c. It will rise well in the trough ; 
and after being well kneaded, it may be formed 
into loaves, and put into the oven to be baked. 
The person who made this experiment had 
other bread made with common meal in the 
ordinary method. The turnip bread was baked 
rather longer than the other. When they were 
drawn from the oven, a loaf of each sort was 
cut; and upon examination, the turnip bread 
was sweeter than the other, not less light and 
white, with a slight, but not disagreedl)le 
taste of the turnip. When it was tasted twelve 



hours after, this taste was scarcely perceptible, 
and the smell was quite gone off*. After an in- 
terval of twenty-four hours, it could not be 
knoMm that it had any turnips in its composi- 
tion, although it still had a peculiar sweetish 
taste. After twenty-four hours, it appeared to 
be rather superior to bread made only of wheat 
flour ; it was fresher and moister ; and after a 
week it was still very good. 

VIII. When wheat has grown or germinated^ 
before it is gpround, as often happens in wet 
seasons, magnesia, soda or some other alkaline 
substance seems indispensable to make good 
bread. An English writer in the Lancaster 
Gazette, 1816, mentions his having tried the 
following mixtures with flour from wheat which 
had germinated, which, if used without the al- 
kali took twice the usual time, and when baked 
became a hard thick crust, elevated like a roof 
over a glutinous saccharine paste, the specific 
gravity of which was greater than water. 

1st Take new flour, two pounds ; soda two 
drachms. 

2d. Take new flour, two pounds; soda one 
drachm. 

3d. Take new flour, three pounds ; old do^ 
one pound ; soda two drachms. 

4th. Take new flour, three pounds ; old do, 
one pound ; ground rice, half a pound ; 
soda two drachms. 

5th. Take new flour, two pounds; old do. 
one pound and an half; soda one drachm. 

The soda was dissolved in the water in which 
the flour was to be mixed, and the yeast added 
in the usual way. 

RESULTS. 

Nos. 1 and 2 were pleasant tasted bread, 
similar to brown bread; it was friable^ very 
buoyant in water, and filled like a sponge ; it 
gained nearly one third^ but No. 2 was better 
bread than No. 1 ; and this is well worth at- 
tending to, since it proves that with this flour 
half the quantity of soda produced the best ef- 
fect, a circumstance that is of importance in an 
economical point of view. 

No. 3 was better bread than Nos. 1 and 2, 
and it was but little inferior to the bread pro- 
cured from our old flour, when the alkali was 
not used. 

No. 4 was heavier than the preceding, but 
was baked in a tin pan. 

No. 5 was also baked in a tin ; it was as good 
bread as that made whoUy with the old flour ; 
but it was not very easy to distinguish Nos. 3, 
4 and 5, from each other. 

From these experiments it appears that by 
thirty grains of soda, a pound of the new flour, 
•which as loaf bread would not otherwise be eatable^ 
will make about a pound and an half of very 
pleasant tasted wholesome loaf bread. 

RBHAMTS OV THX FORXOOING. 

The four first of the foregoing recipes were taken 
from the Edinbuipgh Encyclc^psedia. The fifth lias been 
proved by an experiment made within the knowledge 
of the Editor, to be useful. The sixth, seventh and 
eighth rest npon newspaper authority only. Perhaps 
it might be well to mix floor from new, or damaged 
wheat, with lime water,^ as a substitute for soda or the 
other alkaline substances mentioned above. The ex- 
pense of lime water would be very trifling, as lime re- 
quires no less than 700 times its wei^t of water to 
effect its entire s(^ution, and a single handful of quick 
lime thrown mto a barrel of water, or any less quantity 
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which may be wanted, will be sufficient. It will re- 
quire fome hoon for lime water, thus prepared, to 
fettle, to as to become sufficiently clear for use, when 
it dKHild be carefully poured from the sediment. We 
do not pretend to vouch for the efficacy of lime-water 
thus prepared, and made use of. We merely suggest 
the thing as worth an experiment, 

YEAST. 
The following methods of makings Yeast have been 
recommended, but we have never known their efficacy 
tested by actual experiment. 

Take a quantity of hops siAtable to the quan- 
tity of yeast you intend to make, boil them well, 
and strain off the water in which they are boil- 
ed ; into this water stir a suitable quantity of 
floor, and considerable salt, and then add to this 
a proportionate quantity of good yeast ; let this 
mass rise as much as it will ; then stir in fine 
Indian meal till it is so thick that it can be made 
into small cakes of the size of a dollar or larger. 
When Uie cakes are thus made, dry them in the 
sun till they are hard, minding to turn them 
frequently to prevent their moulding, and then 
lay them by, in a dry place, for use. 

VThen you wish to have yeast, take one of 
these cakes, crumble it to pieces, pour warm 
water on it, and let it stand in a warm place, 
aikl it will soon rise sufficiently to make good 
yeast. A quantity of these cakes may be thus 
made at once, which will last for six months 
or more. 

Art of making Yeast with Peas in Persia, 
Take a small tea cup or wine glass full of 
split or bruised peas, pour on them a pint of 
boiling water, and set tiie whole' in a vessel all 
night on the hearth, or in any other warm 
place; this water will be a good yeast, and 
have a froth on its top the next morning. In 
this cold climate, especially in a cold season, it 
should stand longer to ferment ; perhaps twenty 
four or forty-eight hours. The above quantity, 
says Mr. Eaton, made for me as much bread as 
a half quartern loaf, the quality of which was 
very good and light. It may be necessary that, 
fliduB country in winter it should be put to 
ferment in a cool oven. 

Substitute for Yeast. 

A patent was granted, in England, to Mr. Richard 
Tillyer Blunt for his new invented composition to be 
used instead of Yeast* The substance of the specifica- 
tion, according to the Repertory of Arts, is as follows : 

To oaake a yeast gallon of the above men- 
tioned composition, containing eight beer quarts, 
boil in coDunoQ water eight pounds of potatoes 
as for eating; bruise them perfectly smooth, 
and mix with them whilst warm, two ounces of 
honey, or any other sweet substance, and one 
quart (beii^ the eighth part of a gallon of yeast) 
of common yeast And, for making bread, mix 
three beer pints of the above composition with 
a bushel of 0our, using warm water in making 
the bread ; the water to be warmer in winter, 
and the composition to be used in a few hours 
afler it is made ; and as soon as the sponge (the 
mixture of the composition with the flour^ be- 
gins to fall the first tilne, the bread should be 
made, and put into the oven, 

MrBQUBTOES. 

To prevent the bite of Musquetoes, rub the 
•il of pennyroytd, a little weak^necl on the 
bands mi fiice^ 



FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS 

RELATISG TO 

Agriculture and Domestic Economy. 



Under this hei^ we propose, from time to time, to 
publish such articles, relating to agriculture and rural 
economy, as we maj be of opinion will prove useful. 
Some of our statements will not, probably, be new to 
many of our readers, and others, perhaps, will not be 
found correct. But those to whom our observations 
may not convey new ideas, will, we hope, endure 
them for the sake of the benefits which may accrue to 
such persons as are destitute of the information they 
contain, which will be in part derived from writers of 
acknowled^d merit and standard authority. Should 
our assertions or theories be found erroneous, we should 
be happy to stand corrected by our friends and corres« 
pondents« Onr statements may, at least, suggest hints 
and processes which may lead to valuable improre- 
ments. And, as happily expressed in the last No. of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository, ^^ the cau* 
tlous farmer, if he is struck with their novelty, may 
try them for himself. If they are found to &il, he will 
not repeat the experiment, but he will be very careful 
to inquire, whether he has faithfully followed the in- 
structions of the first essaybt. Whether the soil was 
the same as that in which the experiment was made, 
and whether he has taken the same pains to produce 
the proposed' result. If he ii satisfied that he has so 
done, and that the noy«lty recommended is not entitled 
to his confidence, he will.abandon it.^' 

POTATOES 

May be spoiled by bad management in har- 
vesting. They should be dug in cool over cast 
weather, and picked immediately after the hoe 
free from sun and air, and kept moist with much 
dirt about them. If dug in fine weather, and 
they remain exposed to the sun, they will sweat 
in the summer, and be soft, waxy and strong. 
By lying to dry in the sun, they turn green, be- 
come in a degree poisonous^ operate as physic 
of a purgative nature, and, it is said,* sometimes 
prove fatal. 

In gathering a crop of potatoes it has been 
recommended to run furrows on each side of the 
rows, and then a pretty deep one in the middle, 
which turns up most of the roots to the surface. 
A fork, with four prongs, with the addition of 
what may be called a fulcrum, fastened by a 
pivot to the back part of the handle may be 
used for raising the potatoes, not turned by the 
ploc^h. 

In the report on the agriculture of the coun- 
ty of Hereford, drawn up for the British Board 
of Agriculture, is a description of an excellent 
implement, invented by Mr. Yeldall, for taking 
up potatoes, having four prongs, or barbs of iron, 
with a fang, in the form of a double mould 
board, drawn by three houses or four oxen. It 
enters the gpround, under the bed of potatoes, 
and throws them to the surface. 

In feeding stock on potatoes it is best to steam, 
boil, or bake them. Sir John Sinclair, a fa- 
mous English Agriculturist, (who, we believe, 
has corresponded with Gen. Washington on sub- 
jects of rural economy,) in his celebrated Code 
of Agriculture, asserts, that ^ there is something 
injurious in the. juice of the potatoe in a raw 
state, which cooking eradicates, or greatly dis^ 
pels." 

We have, however, heard it asserted by far- 
mers that raw potatoes, given, in moderate 
quantities to woi4ing oxen in the spring of the 
year answer a valuable purpose. They are 



said to prove cooling, and opening, and serve at 
once for food and physic. Where cattle are fed 
in part on Indian com or meal, which is in some 
degree astringent and heating, raw potatoes 
given occasionally, we have been told, promote 
the health, and add to the appetite of the ani- 
mals. 

The Farmer's Assistant says, "Wc^ never 
should advise to feed milch-cows with potatoes, 
either boiled or raw ; as we have frequently 
known cows to be gpreatly lessened in their 
quantity of milk, by l^ing fed on' this root" 

POULTrtlY. 

Mr. Wakefield, a spirited farmer near Liver- 
pool, say the compilers of ^^ The Complete Gra- 
zier," keeps a large stock of poultry in the 
same enclosure with sing^ar success. He has 
nearly an acre enclosed with a close slab fence, 
about seven feet high. The top of the fence is 
everywhere sharp pointed like pickets, though, 
perhaps, this may not b^ necessary. Within 
this enclosure are put up slight small sheds, 
weU secured from rain, however, for the differ- 
ent kinds of poultry, and it is supplied with a 
small stream of water. The poultry are regu- 
larly fed three times a day with boiled potatoes, 
which is their only food, except what grass may 
grow within the enclosure. 

The dung of the poultry, which is exceed- 
ingly rich, is carefully saved for use ,* and the 
turf of the enclosure is occasionally pared off 
for mixing with composts. 

We have heard it asserted that a little molas- 
ses, or any other saccharine substance is very 
useful to mix with the food of poultry, which it 
is intended to fatten. Perhaps it might be well 
to boil a proportion of beets, ripe and sweet 
pumpkins, or squashes with potatoes^ for the 
food of poultry. When corn is given to fowls 
it should be crushed or soaked in water. Hens 
it is said should have access, in winter, to slack* 
ed lime, or oyster shells, otherwise they will 
afibrd no eggs, as something of the kind is ne- 
cessary to form the shells. Wheat, however, if 
given to fowls for food, will afibrd the substance 
(phosphate of lime) which is necessary to com- 
pose their shells. 

BEES. 

Dr. J. Anderson in one of his papers on hus- 
bandry observes, in substance, that bees are 
frequently induced by mild weather in the win- 
ter, and early in the spring to leave their hives 
and by sudden changes to cold or wet become 
chilled, unable to return, and perish. And 
when they do not venture abroad, warm 
weather, out of season, often rouses them from 
their torpid state and obliges them to consume 
their stores, and they are then starved with 
hunger. 

To prevent such accidents. Dr. Anderson is 
of opinion, that ^^ no method would be so efieo 
tual as that of placing the hives in an ice house 
at the approach of winter. Here they may be 
kept till the spring is so far advanced, that no 
danger is to be apprehended from bad weather. 
During the whole winter they will remain in a 
state of torpor and require no food. As soon as 
the mild weather invites them to appear^ they 
will commence their labors with vigor. The 
intense degree of cold which bees sustain with« 
out the least injury in Poland and Russia, where 
even quicksUver is sometimes frozen, removes ^ 
every ^oubt or anxiety, concerning the safe^ ^ 
of hees in an ice bouse*^' 
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We do nof know that any thing has ever been 
attempted to ascertain the correctness of Dr. 
AndersoiTs theory, but wish that some pejrson 
would try the experiment, and give the result 
to the public. 

' STUBBLE,— BT^wufo or. 

^R, W. Curtis, of Lynn, Norfolk, found very 
beneficial effects from burning the stubble of 
oats, which was left eighteen inches high for 
this pTirpose, on a field broken np from old pas- 
ture the same year ; he afterwards sowed wheat 
and oats in succession on the same ground, the 
Hubble of both of which was burned in the same 
manner. The ashes were in every case plough- 
ed in to a small depth, and the verges of the 
field mowed previous to the burning, to prevent 
accidents. After fhe third crop of com, all of 
which were abundant and remarkably free from: 
weeds, the field was laid down with clover and 
grass seeds, and the ensuing crops of both hay 
and grass proved infinitely finer than those be- 
fore the ground* was broken up. 

Another piece of land was cropped for three 
successive years in the same manner as the first, 
to which it was similar in every respect of soil,, 
aspect, and previous management, but in which 
die stubble wa» ploughed in^ instead of being 
burned ; the produce of each crop on it was 
much inferior to that of the first experiment, 
and the weeds increased so greatly, that on lay- 
ing it dowa to^ grass^ they overpowered the 
grass teeds so much that it was necessary to re- 
aow it ; and ever after, while Mr. Curtis held 
ity the grass and hay produced were coarse and 
full of weeds, and consequently inferior both in 
value and quantity to those of the other field, on 
which the stubble had been burned. 

In burning stubble, the danger which is to be 
apprehended from the spreading^ of the flames, 
may perhaps be obviated by tracing 9 furrow 
round the held, and setting fire to the atub3>le on 
the muer edge of the furrow. 



Observe that your casks be sweet and clean, 
such as never had either beer or cider in them, 
and if new let them be first well seasoned. 

Do not fill your casks too full, otherwise 
they will work out at the bung, which is by 
no means good for the wine; rather make a 
proportionable quantity over and above, that 
after drawing oflf the wine you may have a suf- 
ficiency to fill up the casks^- Lay the bung 
lightly on the hole to prevent the files kc from 
creeping in. In three weeks or a month after 
making, the bung-hole may be stopped up, leav- 
ing only the vent-hole open till it has fully done 
working, which generally is about the latter end 
of October. It may then be racked ofi* into oth- 
er clean casks if you please ; biit experience 
seems to favor the letting the wine stand on the 
lees till springy as it thereby attains a stronger 
body^ and is by that means in a great measure 
divested oi that sweet luscious taste, peculiar to 



new made wine ; 



nay. 



if it is not wanted for 



We were furnished with the fblTowing receipt 
by a lady, a pattern of industry and all donties- 
tic virtues, at whose table we have drank this 
wine in great perfection. It is desirable that 
wine, and beer, and cider should take the place, 
as far as possible,, of ardent spirits, the extrava- 
gant use of which has already become the 
scourge of this young country. It is, therefore, 
to be wished^ that every thing which can in- 
crease the means or throw light on the man- 
ner of making these simple and wholesome bev- 
erages, should be made known for public ben- 
efit; and we shall feel much- obliged for all in- 
formation on such matters. The receipt is cop- 
ied from " Cary's American Museum,'' for July. 

American Farmer. 

RECEIPT FOU MAKING CURRANT WINE. 

Gather yotfr currants when full ripe ; break 
them well in a tub or vat, (some have a mill con- 
structed for the purpose, consisting of a hopper, 
fixed upon two lignumvits rollers) press and 
measure your juice, add two thirds water, and 
to each gallon of that mixture, (i. e. juice and 
water^ put three pounds of muscovado sugar, 
(the cleaner and drier the better ; very coarse 
sugar first clarified, will do equally as well,) 
stir it well till the sugar is quite disssolved^ and 
th^n turn it up. If you can possibly prevent it, 
let not your juice stand over night, as it should 
not ferment before mixture. 



present consumption, it may without any dam- 
age stand two years on the lees. 

When you draw off the wine, bore a hole, an 
inch at least above the tap-hole, a little to the 
side of it, that it may run clear off the lees. — 
The lees may either be distilled, which will 
yield a fine spirit, or filtered through an Hipo- 
crates^ sleeve and returned again into the cask. 
Some put in the spirit, but I think it not advis- 
able. 

Do not suffer yourself to be prevailed on to 
add more than one third juice as above pre- 
scribed, in hopes that the wine may be richer, for 
that would render it infallibly hard and unpleas- 
ant, nor yet a greater proportion of sugar, as it 
would certainly deprive it of its pure vinous 
taste. 

By this managment you may have wine, let- 
ting it have a proper age, equal to Madeira, at 
least superior to most wines, commonly import- 
ed, and for much less money. 

In regard to the quantity of wine intended to 
be made, take this example, remembering that 
twelve pounds of sugar are equal to a gallon of 
liquid. 

For instance, suppose you intend to make 30 
gallons, then there must be, 



8 gallon^ of juice. 
16 of water, 

84 gallons of mixture, 
6 gals, from sugar. 



24 gallons of mixture, 
3 multiplied by, 

12)7a 

equal to 6 gallons of 
liquid. 
30 gallons, 
and so pfoportionably for any quantity you 
please to msike. 

The common cider presses, if thoroughly 
clean will do well in making large quantities : 
the small hand-screw press is most convenient 
for such as make less. 

N, B. An extraordinary good spirit for Hie- 
dicinal and other uses, majr be distilled from 
currant juice by adding a quart of molasses to a 
gallon of juice, to give a proper fermentation 



American bmglau.'-^k Bianufactory of this 
useful article has been es^blished at Uape Ann, 
by Mr. Wm. Hall, late of this city. The mate- 
rial for manufacture is obtained from fish taken 
from our coasts. The specimens of isinglass 
manufactured at Cape Ann have^been used by 
the brewers and confectioners in our city, who 
considered it fully equal if not superior to the 
imported.— J5oj(on Pai. 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 

It was well observed by an eminent philosopher, 
that " the excellency of nianu£aLcture», and the facility 
of labor would be much promoted if th,e various expe- 
dients 4nd contrivances, which lie concealed in private 
hands, were, by reciprocal communications, made gen* 
erally known. There are few operations that are not 
performed by one or other with some peculiar advan- 
tages, which, though singly of little importance, would, 
by conjunction and concurrence, open new inlets to 
knowledge, and give new powers to dilig^nce.*^ These 
remarM'will apply wiUi as much force to Agriculture 
as to manufactures. One great and primary object of 
the ^^ Acio Inland Farmcr^'*^ is to serve as a vehicle 
for ^^ reciprocal communications^^ of such improvements 
in husbandry, or domestic economy, as may add stimu- 
lus to industry, by insuring to diligence that reward 
which, alone waits on weU directed effort. The Propri- 
etor would, therefore, be happy to receive useful hints, 
statements and essays, oral, written or printed, relating 
to the objects of his paper, as mentioned above, and 
more particularly unfolded m the first article of the 
preceding pages, from persons whose experience, read- 
ing or observation qualify them to furnish useful in- 
f;»rmation-to the community. 

It is hoped that no practical farmer will be deterred 
from forwarding to us for publication any information 
of the above description from an apprehension lest his- 
style should prove deficient in any of the requisites of 
what is called fine writing. All we wish for is that he 
should make his meaning understood, which may be 
done as well, or better^ by plain words and common 
phrases, than by a pompous diction, consisting of words 
of ^^ learned leuf^ and thunderin^^ sound.^ If any 
literal correction should be deemed necessary to fit any 
matter for the press,, which we may receive from our 
correspondents, it will be cheerfully rendered by the 
Editor. 

The Proprietor will spare neither pains nor expense 
to make his paper worthy of public patronage. He 
proposes, ptim time to time, to give engravings of im- 
proved breeds of animals, agricultural implements,, 
patented machines for facilitating^ processes in the use- 
ful arts, particularly those connected with Agriculture 
and Domestic Economy. 

At the termination of each year fi^m the commence- 
ment of the paper, will be given a copious and correct 
index of the volume preceding. 

The Proprietor authorizes and requests all Post Mas- 
ters to receive subscriptions for the New England Far- 
mer, according to the terms stated in the first page of 
this day^s paper, and retain ten per cent, on the amount 
which they may collect. 

We-have taken the liberty to forward the first num- 
ber of the New England Farmer to some gentlemen 
whose names happened to occur to us<, although they 
are not on our subscription list. Should they approve 
of this specimen of our work, and the plan as developed 
in this and the initial articles, we hope they will afford 
us their patronage, and assist in extending the circula- 
tion of die paper by such means as ihey may deem best* . 
a^pted to that effect. 

■ ■ 1 

(^ It was stated in our Pro^fiectns that the New 
England Farmer would be printed on a ^^ large royal 
sheet.^^ It has since been thought best to issue it on a« 
sheet of smaller size, but of tuperior quaUiy. The 
price o( the paper now used b the same as that on 
uddch we originally proposed printing it. We are con- 
fident our patrons will be satisfied with the attention. 
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FOREIQJ^ 8UMMARY. 
Intelli^^ce from Londoo as late as the 13th pf June 
has been received by the ship Nestor, arriTed in New 
York from Liverpool. A London article of that date 
affinns that advices had been received from Constanti- 
nople to the 11th May, cqnfinning the pacific news of 
the evacuation of Moldavia and Wallachia by the 
Turkish troops. Russian Tessels were clearing: at 
Odessa for Constantinqf>le ; and several vessels have 
i>een insured at Lloyd^s irom capture or seizure by the 
Turks, at one per cent. 
, It appears that the unfortunate Greeks are sUll suf- 
fering sdl that the most sava^ ferocity can inflict un- 
der the domination of the Musselmen. Two French 
^ntlemen, visiting the island of Scio, represented the 
town as pillaged and destroyed, and the streets filled 
with the festering remains of the butchered inhabitants. 
The women and children were articles of commerce, 
both at Constantinople and Smyrna. The Turkish 
fleet was to sail from Scio about the 3d of Majy which 
leaves little hopes of their having been defeated by the 
Greeks. 

The Belgrade accoiuts are very unfavorable to the 
Greeks. The Pacha of Salonichi had received rein- 
forcements, and defeated the Greeks. After this he 
fell upon thirty Greek villages, and carried away the 
women and children as slaves. 

The King of France, in reply to the Address of the 
Chamber of Peers says, ^^ since the opening of the ses- 
sion I have received accounts which assure that peace 
will not be disturbed in the East.^^ 

It is stated that the accounts received from the South 
and West of Ireland continue more and more deplora- 
ble. The assistance given to the p^ has been ex- 
tremely liberal ; but their wants exceed the donations. 
A Dublin paper states that ^^ a million of men, women 
and children are starving — are actually dying of hun- 
•^r, and in- one of the finest seasons ever remembered ; 
a malignant fever, with every appearance of the worst 
symptoms of pestilence has set in." 

llie recognition of the Independence of the South 
American nations, by the United States, has been re- 
ceived in Spain ; but no measures-have been taken on 
the subject. 

The bill for throwing open the West India Islands to 
the trade of all nations had passed the House of Com- 
mons, been read a first time in the House of Lords, and 
it is said will become a law. 

As an illustration of the singtUar duuracter of the 
last winter, it may be mentioned, that while the ther- 
jnometer was some degrees above the freezing point in 
Russia and Sweden, they were' skating and driving 
tr^eaux at Madrid through the whole of January, 
and several penoas were frozen to death in the streets 
of Lisbon. ^ 

The last accounts from Spafai, which are^o the 31 st 
of June, indicate a cra^ and unsettled state of socie- 
ty. Troops of partizans are in arms against the gov- 
ernment. These insurgents who style themselves roy- 
alists, are commonly headed by priests or monks, and 
their banners were inscribed, " Tht King and the 
CVow." They have been often defeated, but rise from 
every overthrow with apparently renovated strength 
for fresh exertions. The Cortes were in session, but 
were said to be perplexed, bewildered and wavering 
in their councils. They had fixed the standing army 
for 1829, at 62,043 men. 

The Cortes have issued a Manifesto on South Amer 
ican affairs, in which they invoke the Powers of Europe 
not to recognize the Independence of the New States 
in South America. 

A duel was fought in Paris, in the beginning of June, 
by two members of the Chamber of I^uties, Benja- 
min Constant and Forbin des Isarts. lliey were at- 
tended by two seconds each. The former being lame, 
and unable to stand, they were both provided with 
x:hairs, and in that way exchanged two shots without 
effect ; when the seconds interfered. 

At a splendid levee held by the King of England, on 
the 12th of June, Mr. Washington Irving was present- 
ed by the American Ambassador. 

DOMESTIC SUMMARY, 
SUmu.^-Tht Emperor of Russia has decided the 
<]uestioii submitted to him by the U. States and G. Bri- 
tain, in relation to slaves carried away during the late 
war by the British — that the U. States are eolitled to a 
juit indemnification for all such slaves carried away. 



Riot at the State PHton. . 

On the first inst. there was a formidable insurrec- 
tion at the State Prison in Charlestown. It com- 
menced by an attack made on one Chadwick, who had 
rendered himself obnoxious to the prisoners by giving 
evidence against Green, not long since convicted and 
executed. It is said that for nearly two hours the riot- 
ers had the ascendancy, and were not quelled till after 
they had set fire to the work shops in the yard, and had 
been repeatedly fired upon by the g^uard. A laige 
number of the citizens of Boston and Charlestown were 
collected, including Fire Companies, and a party of 
Marines from the Navy Yard. The principal of the 
riot, and several others were wounded, (he former, it is 
supposed mortally. The culprits<weve at length driven 
to their wards and secured. 

J^egro Plot. — A plot has been fonned by the negroes of 
Charleston, S. C. to massacre the white people. They 
formed themselves into a society, and held meetings at a 
farm, which they could approach by water to avoid be- 
ing stopped by any patroles. They intended to 'have 
provided themselves with passes so as to - deceive the 
guard, and .place themselves at certain parts of the ci- 
ty ; then a party was to secure the guard at the guard 
house, and an indiscriminate massacre was to com- 
mence on all whites, who appeared in the streets, and 
particularly to prevent any company from forming. — 
Also to prevent the bells from ringing to give any a- 
larm. A negro who was solicited to join the gang de- 
clined, and gave information to his owners by which 
means the conspirators were arrested, and some of them 
condemned to be executed. 

Solomon Sovthwick, Esq. the Editor of the Plough 
Boy, has been nominated a candidate for Governor of 
the State of New York, in opposition to Judgb Yatss. 
This event took place, sajrs the Albany Argus, at " a 
very numerous meeting of Republicans," in which the. 
^^ Capitol was crowded to excess, and the citizens ani- 
mated by the fire of seventy-six and ninety-eight." 

It is reported that another challenge has passed be- 
tween Col. Curoming and Mr. M^Duffie, and that the 
meeting is fixed for the IQth of August. 

A writer in the Boston Centinel of the 3kt ult. in 
remarking on certain recent failures, which have ta- 
ken place in this city, says that '* many of the failures 
were trifling, many others not unexpected, and that 
the whole will not effect the stamina of the solvit Em- 
porium of New England commerce." 

We have published the official decisions of the Ame- 
rican and British Commissioners made under the Gth 
article of the treaty of Ghent; by which it will be 
seen^ that all the islands in the Niagara river, (except 
Navy Island) have fallen to the United States. Drum- 
^ ^ond^s Island, in Lake Huron, contiUning a British 
'^post, has also, fallen to us. This will serve as an ex- 
change for the military works at Rouse^s Point, on 
Lake Champlain. — Buffalo Patriot Jvly 16. 

C8ti/itn.---Counterfeit bills of five dollars, of the 
Bank of the United States, are in circulation, and have 
appeared in this vicinity. The engraving is coarse^ 
and the paper much thicker than the true bills. 

Salem paper. 

We are informed by a respectable physician that a 
dor, evidently affected with Hydrophobia, was killed 
at Lechmere Point on Monday last. — Palladium. 

Worcester Canal,^lt is announced in the Providence 
American, that Mr. Benjamin Wright is engaged to 
survey, early the ensuing autumn, the route <^ the pro- 
posed Canal from Worcester to Providence, and to 
make an estimate of the expense of the undertaking. 

Edmund Law, Esq. is a candidate for Congress in 
Florida. JEIe was, we believe, brother to the late Lord 
Ellenborough, and author of many of the essays on the 
currency, which appeared in the National Intelligencer 
a short time since — a renUeman of genius, learning, 



his remembrance, so honorable to himself, so glorious t& 
his country. To what better purpose can he devote 
his time ? How can he serve posterity more essential- 
ly, than by placing before their eyes, in an impartial 
light, the picture of the times that have been ? He h^ 
served his country in the field and in the cabinet ; let 
him close his laborf by acting as the historian of his 
own times." 

Mr. Pickering has now reached the age of seventy ; 
and as he is one of the living chronicles of revolution- 
ary events, such a work as he contemplates would no 
doubt contain many valuable facts which would serve 
to illustrate our history. — «Y. Y, Statetman. 

Charles Thonq>son, — A gentleman of this city lately 
visited the venerable Charles Thompson, secretary of 
the continental congress in the revolutionary war, at 
his seat, twelve miles from Philadelphia, on the old 
Lancaster road. Mr. Thompson has reached the ad- 
vanced age of ninety-three, enjoys tolerable bodily 
health, and walks with apparent ease and pleasure ta 
himself; his sight is so good as to enable lum to read 
without spectacles, but he hears with difficulty — ^his 
mind is evidently in decay ; it is the ruihs, however,' 
of superior intellect ; far from being puerile, it still 
l^ears the impress of greatness, and a familiarity with 
the best ancient and modem authors. He dwells with 
peculiar interest on the scenes of the revolutionary war, 
and relates with great precision, many anecdotes of its 
prominent characters. On being asked what caused 
such implicit faith to be put in Uie documents signed 
by him, l\e answered ^^ it was well known that he had 
resolved, in despite of consequences, never to put his 
official signature to any account, for the accuracy of 
which he could not vouch as a man of honor (*'* and so 
well was this understood, that when Mr. T. was adopt** 
ed by the Six Nations of Indians, they emphatically 
named him " the man of truth."— ^/dony paper. 



DEATHS. 

In this city, Mr. 'Riomas Pelham, 38. — ^Mr. John 
Burt, £9. — Miss Ann Hughes, 67..— Mr. John Hol- 
brook, 63. — ^Augustus O. Barton, 39. 

In Roxbury, on Thursday last, James Perkins, Esq. 
of this city, aged 61. 

In England, Stephen Geoige Kemble, llsq. the cele- 
brated comedian, aged 64. In private life he was a 
social, lively companion ; and on the stage he was re- 
markable for playing Sir John Falstaff, without stuffing 
his jacket. 
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and extensive a»d profound erudition. 

American J^fory.— The Evening Post intimates, 
that the Hon. Timothy Pickering of MassachusetU, 
contemplates writing Memoirs of his own Times, or 
some similar work. The following is the paragraph 
conveying the intimation to which we allude : — 

^^ We express a hope, and we have good grounds for 
the expression, that this venerable statesman will de- 
vote the evening of his days to placing on record, the 
history of those events and transactions sc^ frunUiar to 



Husbandman and Housewife. 

FOR sale at thcBookstore of Charles Ewer, No. 51, 
Munroe & Francis, Nq. 4, ComhiU, and at this 
Office :— The HUSBANDMAN AND HOUSEWIFE; 
being a collection of valuable Recipes and Directions, 
relating to Agriculture and Domestic Economy. By 
Thomas Q. Fsassji db9, Esq. Price 50 cents. 
T%efoUomng notice of this work is extracted from the 

Massachusetts Agricultural Journal for June 18S2. 

^^ We have read it with attention, and think it well 
adapted to the use of farmers, who would not go to the 
expense of purchasing larger works. It is. a collection 
of receipts, manv of which are from high authority, and 
all of them, as far as they are accurate, calculated for 
daily and constant use. That crops should creep into 
such a work must be expected. -ITie recipes are often 
taken from such transient works, or sources, that it 
would be impossible for the compiler to vouch for their 
efficacy or exactitude — ^but still its use must be very 
great to the class of people Cor whom it was principalJy-> 
MitendeO.^' Uigitized Dy VJJVJJ^pI^.lVw 
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Mr. Editor-^The following: commnnicatioii from an 
intelligent practical Agriculturalist, embraces a subject 
of seasonable and important interest to the formers. — 
The question of the effect produced upon the crop of 
Indian Com by removing the Suckersy and the proper 
manner and time for doing it, are yet to be decided by 
more frequent and accurate experiments than appear 
to have been made, the results having been very differ- 
ent, in the instances heretofore communicated. As the 
season has now nearly arrived, in which the experi- 
ment may be repeated, it is hoped that every Farmer 
will give so much of his time and attention to the sub- 
ject, at to take the suckers from at least a single row 
of his com, and carefully note the tinie and manner of 
doing it, with the comparative product of a similar 
quantity on which the suckers shall be permitted to 
remain — and if he will still further ascertain the differ- 
ence between cutting the stalks and leaving them to 
be harvested with the Cora, and communicate the re- 
sult of all his observations to this Society, he would 
add much to the stock of useful information, and great- 
ly oblige his fellow>laborers in the business of Hus- 
bandry. L. LINCOLN, Cor. Secretary of the 
tVoreetter jigrieultwrtU Society, 

To the Worcester Agricultural Society, 
In the spring of eighteen hmidred and twenty- 
one, I propo8e4 to try the experiment of raising 
Corn, by planting it in rows. I ploughed the 
ground, as usual, twice ; then carted twenty- 
seven loads of bam manure on an acre, which 
took two men with a yoke of oxen one day* — 
As soon as the manure was warmed by the in- 
fluence of the sun, I then spread the same, and 
ploughed the ground for Uie third time. On 
the eighteenth of May, I furrowed it out, three 
feet six inches from centre to centre of the fur- 
row — then carried on twenty-five loads of loom, 
which was carted into my hog-yan) the preced- 
ing Autumn, and spread the same in the furrows, 
which took three men and a yoke of oxen one 
day — I then planted one half the gromid in two 
rows, six inches apart, the remainder about 
nine. Immediately after weeding it, I spread 
two bushels of plaster on the rows — at a suita- 
ble growth gave it a second hoeing; the second 
week in July, hoed it the third time ; at that 
period the growth was very rapid, and there 
appeared to be a greater quantity of suckers 
from the bottom of the stalks than I evei; saw 
before. The observation struck me, that it 
would be worthy the attention of our Agricultu- 
ralists to try the experiment of cutting ue suck- 
ef from the stalk, which I did from most of it. 
By observing, I found that such a proportion of 
juice from the stalk wept out where the sucker 
was taken off, that the growth was not so large, 
and the ear set higher upon the stalk : on Uie 
part where the suckers were not taken off, the 
corn was thicker set and more prominent — the 
ears set ten or twelve inches nigher the gpround, 
and were a good proportion laiger. That part 
of the field that was planted thinnest, was the 
largest growth ; the stalks and ears thicker set, 
and the com^set nigher the gpround. The 
quantity of com that grew on an acre was 
eighty-one bushels. From the best observa- 
tions that I have made, I would recommend to 
any gentleman, wishing to trv the experiment of 
planting in rows, to furrow the ground four feet 
apart from centre to centre — to plant the com 
in two rows, nine inches apart, diamond fashion. 
It is a very simple process, to level the manure 
when spread in the furrows, and take a pair of 
small wheels, with cogs in them, made for that 
purpose, put them on an axle-tree nine inches 



apart, whidi will dot the gpround with accuracy, 
when drawn across the field, so t}iat a child of 
ten years may drop the com without the least 
difficulty. LEMUEL DAVIS. 

Holden, March 15, 1822. 

We are inclined to believe that Mr. Davis would 
have had a larg^ crop of com if it had not been plantp 
ed so thickly. ^ Three feet six inches from centre to 
centre of the furrow" with two rows "six inches" or 
even " nine inches" apart, if the com was of the com- 
mon size of our New £^land com might, perhaps, over 
stock the ground with plants. 

We are told that Mr. Stevens, of Herkimer County in 
New York, raised one hundred and eighteen btuhels of 
Indian com to an acre. He planted his seed in doable 
rows abotU eight inches apart, and the seeds were set 
diagonally (or diamond fashion as Mr. Davis expresses 
it) the same distance from each other in the rows. Be* 
tween each of the double roweva* left a tpau of five and 
an half feet. 

Mr. Ludlow, of the same county, raised ninety-eight 
bushels to the acre. He planted his seed in single 
rowsy four feet apart, with the grains set eight inches 
asunder. His land was not so highly manured as that 
of Mr. Stevens. 

Mr. Hunnewell, of Massachusetts, raised one hun- 
dred and eleven bushels of com from an acre of ground, 
which was farrowed out at a distance of four feet (if 
we recollect rightly, as we have not the statement now 
before us) leaving each furrow a foot wide the seed 
planted in the drill on each furrow, making three rows 
to each furrow, and care taken to drop the com as near 

E inches apart as possible without wasting time. 

With regard to taking tuckers from com we would 
recommend, in addition to the experiments suggested 
by the Hon. Mr. Lincoln, that trial be made of bending 
them to the ground, and covering them with earth suf- 
ficient to kill them, which has frequently been stated 
as the best mode of disposing of them ; as they thus, ii 
is said, serve at manure to the principal stocks. 



Long WooUed and Broad Tailed S^eep of Africa. 

The Hon. Dudley L. Pickman, of Salem, has 
presented to the Massachusetts Agricultural So- 
ciety a Ram of this breed, just imported. 

A Ram and Ewe, of the first race introduced 
into this country, were presented by €ren. Ea- 
ton to the Hon. Timothy Pickering, then resi- 
dent in Pennsylvania, by the name of the Bar- 
bary Mountain Sheep. The President of the 
Philadelphia Agpricultural Society some years 
afterwards, gave the following high character 
of the breed, in the memoirs of that Society : 

^^ I know not any breed of sheep superior and few 
equal to it. Its fleece is of the fint quality ; and the 
valuable parts smgularly good. No other African 
Sheep is to be compared to this species, either for fleece, 
fattening, or hardihood. It bears our severest winters 
without shelter. Some of the best lamb and mutton 
sold in our market are of this breed ; which b now 
spread through many parts of this State and Jersey.^' — 
(Memoirs vol. 1. page 163.) 

General notice is hereby given to the Fanners 
of Massachusetts, that the Ram now at E. Her- 
sey Derby's, and at the disposal of, the Trus- 
tees of the Society, will be delivered to any 
gentleman who is desirous to obtain a cross from 
this breed, free of cost, and upon the sole con- 
dition of good treatment of the animal, and to 
be kept within the State. Application to be 
made immediately to either of the subscribers. 

E. HERSEY DERBY, SaUtn. 

JOHN PRINCE, Roxbury, 



fVom the Mass. Agrictdtural RepoMtory ibr Joae. 

Dr. DeaneU Aew England Farmer. 

In our last number we mentioned that Messrs. 
Wells & Lilly had caused this valuable, and as 
we think, standard work to be revised at their 
own expense, and had put it to press. A wish 
to render it as perfect as they could, to incor- 
porate in it most of the improvements which 
have taken place in agriculture smce the pub- 
lication of the second edition, and to expunge 
from it all superfluous matter, or opinions which 
are now exploded^ has delayed the work to this 
time. V 

It will probably appear in the course of a few 
weeks. We have no other interest in introduc- 
ing this subject again to the notice of our read- 
ers and subscribers, than the wish to diffuse 
correct agricultural knowlei^. Dr. Deane^s 
work was certainly as rood a compendium for 
its size, as could be &und in Europe at the 
time it was published. It had the special mer- 
it, for iif, of adapting European modes of cul- 
ture to our soil and climate. Even in its im- 
proved state, it is not pretended that the work 
supersedes the necessity, with intelligent culti- 
vators, of an extensive agricultural library, httt 
it is calculated, and well calculated, to aid the 
experience, and enlighten and direct the prac- 
tice of all descriptions of farmers. It has been 
necessary so far to enlarge it, in consequence of 
the great modem improvements in agriculture, 
that it may prove too expensive for small farm- 
ers, but we think aU farmers in easy circuoi* 
stances will find it a very cheap book. Many 
things will not be new to them, but even these 
they will find enforced by new reasons and ar- 
guments. Though written principally with a 
view to the New England States, there is no 
part of the United States An which it will not 
be found of great value, and perhaps it may not 
be and ouffht not to be its smallest recommen- 
dation to Uie farmers of the United States, that 
excepting the Rev. Jared Elliotts snmll tract, it 
was the earliest and by ffir the most respectable 
agricultural work ever published in the United 
States. The Farmer^s Assistant by Mr. Nich- 
olson, of the State of New York,- a very res- 
pectable work, is apparently modelled upon it, 
and I presume the author will admit, what in- 
deed his pages prove, the great assistance he 
derived from this work. 

But in New England, it was thought best to 
republish Dr. Deane's work, with additions and 
corrections, not with the wish, in any degree, 
to interfere with the other work alluded to. So 
far from it, Messrs. Wells k Lilly, to our knowl- 
edge, contemplated and proposed to the writer 
of this notice, the republication of Dr. Deane^s 
work, before the Farmer^s Assistant went to 
the press. 

We repeat, that as Editors of this journal, 
and as individuals, we have no other interest 
in, or wish to promote the circulation of the 
new edition of Dr. Deane^s New England Far- 
mer's Dictionary, than the advancement of 
sound principles in agriculture. We wish well ' 
to all agricultural publications of merits and a» 
we have alluded to the Farmer's Assistant, we 
ought to add, that we think that work is 6ne 
which deserves this character. We trust the 
demand of ten millions of people will be gpreat 
enough for both, and in a few years, for many 
others, jigitized Dy vjj\^\^v l\^ 
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IVom the fifasa. Agricultural Repository for June. 

. AN ESSAY 
On the Advahtage of Manuring with Gteen Craps, 

BV S. W. POBIEROT, ESQ. 

First Vice President of the Society for promoting A|;ri- 
cuUure hi Massaclft^tts. 

That eminent chembt, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
«rho has shed so much light on the practice ^ 
*rell as on the philosopl^y of Agriculture, oh- 
fcnres, that " Umd whei\ not employed in pre- 
paring food for anitouls, should be applied to 
the purposes of the preparation of manure for 
plants; and that this is effected by means of 
green crops, in consequence of the absorption 
of carbonaceous matter in the carbonic acid of 
the atmosphere. That, in a {naked) summer 
&lk>w a period is always lost in which vegeta- 
bles may be raised, either as food for anifluds 
or as nourishn:(ent for the iiext erop.'^ 

The rewards offered by the boarcl of Trus- 
tees of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society 
for more than twenty years successively, for 
the best experiments on ploughing in green 
crops for manure, appear to be still unclaimed; 
there is of course good reason to believe that 
the practice is very liftiited in the Common- 
wealth. To shew the advantages that resuh 
from such a system, elsewhere, the following is 
transcribed from a letter that I addressed to 
John S. Skinner, Esq. of BaHitnor^, the able 
and zealous Editor of the American Fanner, and 
which appeared in that paper last November. 

^^ Amoi^ the various plants applied as green 
brewings lor the restoration of ivom out soils, 
the WraTE Lupin stands pre-eminent in those 
climates that will permit their growth between 
the periods of harvest and seed time. That a 
trial may be made ^ith them, I have forwarded 
half a bushel of the seed, which I trust you will 
cheerfully distribute for the benefit of our 
Southern brethren. They were sent to me 
from Fayal ; and the following account, which 
1 have collected, of the effects of their culture, 
wiU, at least, serve to convince us, that ^^ the 
Earth, eoer subservient to the wants of man^'*'^ 
when exhausted by his insatiable demands, re- 
quires from hiin but a little mechanical aid, to 
enable her still to ^ spread his walks with flow- 
ers and his table with plenty.^ The island of 
Fayal, though in the same parallel of latitude 
with Marylaiid, is subject to a temperature sel- 
dom above 80, or below 50 degrees of Fahren- 
heit The soil is thin^ and incuiiibent on scoria 
(md other undeeomposed vokanic substances ; 
but naturally exceedingly fertile. For a long 
period of time, every part accessible to the 
plough, has been in tillage ; and, with the ex- 
ception of selected patches shifted for flax, un 
der alternate crops of wheat and Indian com, 
(the latter being the chief food of the laboring 
classes.) Such a system of severe cropping 
the resources for manure Very limited, and 
irithout the advantage of improved implements 
or modes of culture, caused a visible deterio- 
ratioQ of the soil ; the crops lessened from year 
to year ; partial importations were resorted to ; 
itod the 'tffell bf>m of the island became seriously 



apprehensive of the most distressing conse- 
quenceSi 

" Providentially, some 16 or 20 years since, 
the White Lupin was introduced from Italy, and 
though it catiie by accident, to a people strong- 
ly bigotted to old practices of husbandry, the 
cultivation soon became general. 

" The wheat and com are harvested in Au- 
gust, the land is soon after ploughed and Lupins 
sown on the surface^ ot but slightly coverecl, at 
the rate of two bushels per acre. In February 
they flower, ahd are then turned in with the 
wheat, com or flax in their several rotations. 
By this managenicnt a progressive impi'ovement 
of the soil has become apparent : there fu'e no 
longer apprehensiotis of faittine ; a very redtm- 
dant population subsists ; and besides supplying 
10,000 on the neighboring island of Pico, where 
scarce any thing but the vine is cultivated, a 
surplus is often sent to other islands, and in 
some instances to Lisbon ! . 

" Lupins are ranked by Gardeners among the 
hardy annuals, but 1 am not abfe to say what de- 
gree of frost they will bear. From a single ex- 
periment 1 am Jed to believe that, owing to the 
droughts to which our clim;rte is subject, not 
much advantage will be derived by sowing 
them on summer fallows as a dressing for win- 
ter crops. Their application to spring crops, 
in those sectidns of our country where they can 
be gro^Vn in sesi^on for that purpose, will prob- 
«l)ly become the first object -of experiment." 

The culture of crops to plough in for manufe, 
is by no means a modem practice^ The Ro- 
mans^ eighteen hundred years ago, According to 
Pliny, cultivated and applied Lupins for manure 
in the same manner precisely as they tiow arc in 
Italy, jtod in Fayal.* But this plant is supposed 
to be unsuitable for our climate : — we shtfuld 
not despair, however, of finding a substitute 

It has been averted by Sir Humphrey Davy, 
'• that it is a general principle bf chemistry, 
that in all cases of decomposition, substances 
combine nli^ch more readily at the moment of 
their diseng:igement, than aftei* they have been 
regularly formed. And in fermentation beneath 
the soil ^he fluid matter produced^ is applied 
instantly, even while it is waim, to the organs 
of the plant, and consequently is nwre likely to 
be efficient than in manure that has gone thro' 
the process. He also remarks, that it may be 
doubted whether there is as much useful ma- 
nure at the end of a clean (green crop) fallow, 
as at the time the vegetables clothing the sur- 
face were first ploughed in. That the action 
of the sun upon the surface of the soil, tends to 
disengage the gaseous and volatile fluid matters 
that it contains ; and heat increases the rapidity 
of fermentation ; and thjkt in the summer fallow 
[with green crops) nourishment is rapidly pro- 
duced, at a time wheir ho vegetables are pres- 
ent capable. of absorbing it.'' 

Such expositions show tJie importance of se- 
lecting plants that Will arrive at suflicient stat 
ure and succulence, in season for spring crops ; 
and it may be well to inquire what vegetables 



•See Pliny's Nat. Hist, 
chap. 14-^27. 



Book 17, chap. 9, book 18, 



there are withm our reach, that can be suc- 
cessfully applied. 

Clover is unquestionably one of the gfreatest 
improvers ; but a season is lost by its applica- 
tion. There is another objection — u^ceds and 
wild grasses that rise with it, the first season^ 
ripen and shed their seeds ; the effects of which 
are severely felt in the succeeding tillage ro- 
tations. 

Buck Wheat has been most used in this coun- 
try for green dressings \ and doubtless with good 
eftects on summer fallows for winter crops ; but, 
besides not coming :on* early enough for spring 
crops, it often leaves the land foul with its own 
seeds ; and is allowed, on all hands, to be a gpreat 
exhauster. 

1 am aware that an opinion generally prevails 
that if plants are cut in the mUky as it is term- - 
cd^ or ploughed in before they ripen their seeds,' 
that the soil is not exhausted ! i presume, this 
theory is founded on the supposition, that while 
the stalk and foliage are green, the supplies are 
drawn from the atmosphere ; but as soon as they 
become shrivelled, the seeds are perfected with 
food exclusively from the soil. » 

This reasoning is plausible, andf f)09sibly cor- 
rect as to certain classes of vegetibles, but Cho 
position should in all cases be admitted to a very 
limited extent 

The hum of hecs in a field of buck wheat, and 
the flavor of the honey from the hives in the 
vicinity, aflfcrJ strong presumptive proof that 
the atmosphere does not alone produce such 
sweet results ! 

There is another consideration that should 
govern us in the selection of plants for the ob- 
ject in view* It cannot be doubted, but that 
the soil Contains, not only materials stilted to 
particular vegetables, but that several specie* 
require the same principles to furnish their food. 
Now from an eicperiment, well defined, twenty 
years ago, with oats cut in the milk, and from 
constant observation of the effects of their cul- 
ture on my neighbor's land since, 1 feel a thor- 
ough conviction that they exhaust the soil of 
those materials Or principles necessary for cte- 
ver and other gi^iss, tb a degree very destruc- 
tive to those all important crops. 

And such have been my impressions that 
their deteriorating effects on the soil would be 
lasting, that a few years since, I restricted a 
tenant, in a lease which he now holds, from 
sowing oats, even to cut in the milk, under a 
penalty of an increased rent of ten dollars an 
acre,— I wish to be understood, that these olv* 
servations are meant to apply solely to dry soils 
— such as are suitable for Indian corn or wheat 
— and in our dry climate. 

Millet is a plant, the cifltivation of which is 
increasing*, and as an important article for fod- 
der^ or for soiling, will probably within a short 
period be more fully appreciated, that seems 
well adapted to sow on summer fallows for 
winter crops, or to turn in late in the fall to 
enrich the land for the ensuing spring tillage or 
other spring crops. Of the exhausting proper- 
ties of millet I am ignorant, but from the bulk^ 
of the stalk and foliage, it must make large 
draughts from the atmosphere, and copious re- 
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Urns to the soil. The cheapness of the seed 
18 much infevor of its extensive application. 

Of all the vegetables that may be best sub- 
stituted for the Lupin, Rye, in mjr opinion, is 
the most promising. This plant, too much ne- 
glected to produce food for brutes, but what is 
to be lamented, too much culthated to furnish 
poison for men, possesses all the ameliorating 
properties for the soil, that we are accustomed 
to derive from any of those belonging to the 
leguminous tribe, kye withstands severe drought; 
and without manure it feeds millions in som^ 
countries, from soils little better than blomng 
sands. 

Those soils inclining to loam, that will pro- 
duce a mnk^tubble, are said to be enriched by 
a succession of ripened crops ; and it is a fact 
within my own observation, that rich friaile 
loams, on the alluvial banks of Connecticut, 
ivhich have been exhausted by rejieatcd, unmor 
nured, crops of Indian com^ have been in some 
measure restored by two or three successive 
crops of Rye. If it will do this with the dry 
stubble, what may we not expect from it green, 
when buried rampant and succulent in the 
' soil ? 

In order to insure a sufficient growth, in sea- 
son, to plough in with Indian com and most of 
our root crops, Rye should be sown the be- 
ginning or by the middle of August, and much 
thicker than when intended for a crop of grain. 
If it gets too forward before winter, it should 
be fed down with light stock or mowni Winter 
ftye, sown early in the spring grows rapidly, 
and will generally arrive at sufficient stature in 
season to be turned in as manure for Ruta Baga. 
Rye ploughed in when in full flower and Millet 
sown, which it will bring forward with great 
luxuriance, and that in its most succulent state, 
turned in for Wheat, may be one of the best fal- 
low preparations for it that can be devised ; and 
is probably the cheapest and most convenient 
process to restore an exhausted soil. At the 
same time it should be considered, that gypsum 
acts more powerfully on soils thus prepared. 

I have been induced to submit (he foregoing 
remarks, not only from an impression that such 
a system, as has been imperfectly suggested, 
Tvill tend to increase our products inunediately, 
and insure a progressive improvement of the 
soil, but from a firm conviction, that it is one of 
the most efficient resources that the farmers of 
New England can command, to enable them to 
meet the crisis that awaits them ; and for which, 
perhaps, they are not fully prepared. 

By the noble efforts of the State of New York, 
those fertile regions In the west, many hundred 
miles from navigation, will soon be approximat- 
ed/br -ervsrij useful purpose, and produce the same 
effect, as it they were within forty mile^ of the 
Hudson. And I apprehend that the question 
canndt be too soon propounded — How is the 
Massachusetts fanner to meet in the market, on 
equal terms, the mass of agricultural productions 
3which will then inundate the shores of the At- 
lantic ? 

Is it by Canals, in an uneven, confined terri- 
tory, on which the mostproBtablc staple is graz- 
ing 7 We have no inland seas mingled with 
mighty rivers, to feed levels through rich allu- 
vial tracts of an hunted miles in extent ! No 
inexhaustible reservoirs of brine, within twelve 
feet of the surface, seven times stronger than 
^e waters, of the ocean ; and SFQUk which the 



whole Atlantic seaboard may be suppli^ with 
the heavy article of Salt, as cheap, and of a pur^ 
er quality, than can be obtained from any part; 
of the world I Neither do our mountains af- 
ford those valuable and ponderous minerals, the 
transportation of which on canals, contribute to 
the main support of those costly undertakings 
in Europe !* 

On the other hand, would not greater bene-, 
fits flow, were every dollar ofcqpitalihBt , can 
be spared from commerce and manufactures, ap- 
propriated to those vast improvements of which 
the soil of Massachusetts is susceptible ? And 
should a mania for water works arise, it may 
have ample and profitable gratification, by cut- 
ting trenches on the ridges and tunnels through 
the hills, thereby draining the numerous ponds, 
swamps and bogs, creating luxuriant meadows ; 
and by erecting hydraulic machines on the innur 
merable streams and brooks to irrigate the 
parched fields on their borders ! It is by such 
enterprizes fhat the Massachusetts farmers may 
expect to prosper, aided by a regular system of 
management, with the application of all the tnci- 
nures that can possibly be collected, on one third 
part of the soil that usually receives them, and 
by enriching the remainder by that joint process 
of nature and art, floughino in of green crops. 

BUSSACHVSETTS AGRICULTURAL REFOSTTORT AKD 
JOURNAL, FOR JUNE. 

(Continued from p. 2.) 
Perhaps there is nothing which more serves to preju- 
dice a great proportion of farmers against what they 
call book farming than injudicious attempts to carry 
into effect any improvement in husbandry without 8i:ur- 
ficient^ regarding soil, cUmate, proximity to marke^t, 
scarcity or plenty of land, low or high price of laboff 
and other circumstances, which may render a propoeeci 
system very eligible and proper in some cases, and 
very expensive and ruinous in others. Science xnay 
give us facts and theories — but good sense must make 
the application ; and the more knotcledge a man hai, 
if he has not judgment to make a proper use of bis 
information, the wilder and more ruinous will be 
hisprojects and calculations. But in such' cases 
authors are no more culpable for having ^veh 
misapplied directions, than (he sub Is to be found 
fault with for giving that light which enables a man to 
travel in a road leading him astray from his object. 
Book farmers, as they are called, are, however, some- 
times wrong, therefore we should be cautious; but 
they are sometimes right, therefore we should not be 
too incredulous. If their .doctrine is doubted, bring it 
to the infallible standard of repeated actual experi- 
ment; but if it carries conviction with it, — la assented 
to as soon as named, let us convert it to useful pur- 
poses. But we cannot better enforce and elucidate 
our meaning than by further quotations . from the first 
article in the Journal which is the jubject of our pres- 
ent notices. 

^^ Some persons have doubted the applicabili- 
ty of the system of soiling to our country. By 
soiling, we mean,* (as some of our readers may 



• The canal from Lake Erie to the Hudson, 363 miles, 
will probably be finished in 1823. For 240 miles on its 
line not a single yard of rock is necessary to be remov- 
ed! The average cost of the whole canal is estimated 
at $13,800 per mile. The expenditure for canals in 
England -average $22,000 per mile. The Middlesex 
Canal is said to have cost $17,000. Mr. Gallatin sup- 
posed the medium cost of canals in America would 
amount to $31,000 per mile. See North American Re- 
view for Janoaicy, 1822, Art. xii. 
Brighton, 3d June, 1822. 



not be acquainted with the term, which we must 
confers is a barbarous one, having no sort of con- 
nexion with its real meaning) the feeding cattle 
either in the bam or barn-yard thro' the summer 
months with fresh cut green food. Mr. Quincy has 
viery fully and very satisfactorily proved that it 
can be profitably done in our country — that it^ 
cost, compared to its usefulness is very small. 

^* We agree, however, with many farmers, 
that it is not generally applicable to our present 
state of agriculture. It is of great use where 
fencing stuff is dear — where grass is of great 
value— where cultivation is carried to great 
perfection— where population treads very close 
on the heels of production. But in our country, 
even in the populous parts of New England, (we 
say it \^ith great respect for the gentleman who 
has called our attention to it,) we doubt wheth- 
er it can be adopted with great advantage, ex- 
cept on lands in the vicinity of great cities, or 
on farms reduced to a state of great improve- 
ment and high cultivation, ' or on very small 
farms, where it is invaluable. ' For example, to 
myself, its value is beyound calculation. But 
my next neighbor, has a rocky pasture, to sub- 
due which, to any tolerable state, for any sort 
of cultivation, would cost the whole value of his 
farm — but it makes excellent pasture land. ^ The 
cattle thrive admirably among the rocks and 
shrubs of this stubborn pasture, which will nev* 
er be cultivated, till our country shall count as 
China does its 270 millions of souls. 

^^ immense woods and pasture grounds exist 
within 50 miles of Boston, which can be used 
in no way so profitably as they are now used, 
for pasture. Till they are taken up and cultivat- 
ed soiling will be limited, must be limited only 
to small cultivators, or great experimental farm- 
ers. If it be asked why are not these waste pas- 
ture lands taken up for cultivation ? my answer 
is they are not wanted — they will not pay the 
firice of reducing them to cultivation. They 
will remain as they are, till New England shall 
have its half a dozen Manchestersand Binning- 
hams, and then soiling will become, and never 
till then, extensively in use.'' 

Mr. Xiowell concludes this valuable paper by stating 
his opinions relative to such objects as require the at- 
tention of those who would ameliorate the present sys- 
tem of Agriculture. 

^^My own ideas as to the most practicable im- 
provements in the agriculture of this part of our 
country, are principally confined to the follow* 
ing particulars. 

" First The improvement of the character 
and ^qualities of {ill our domestic animals. It 
would not be extravagant to -say that the ex- 
pense and profits of raising stock would be ben- 
eficially affected by having the best races of ev- 
ery sort that are now known in Europe. New 
En^lcmd will never be a grain countiy, any more 
than she will become the raiser of tobacco or 
cotton. But she can probably supply two mil- 
lions of people with beef, pork and wool. 

•" Secondly. To do this, she may and must 
use for half a century her natural pastures, be- 
cause she cannot afford at present prices, to 
break up her uncultivated lands, but she can 
raise, and raise to advantage, by a succession of 
crops, a sufficient supply of succulent roots, such 
as the Swedish turnip — ^the Mangel Wurtzel or 
white beet, carrots and potatoes, to come in aid of 
her cultivated and natural grass-landv, totsupport, 
and improve the condition of her stock cuf ani- 
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male, to the extent of double, nay, I believe, 
treble their present numbers. 

" They will not^they cannot exceed the der 
mfumdj that most regulate the supply, after all 
we can say or write, but much may be done to 
enable us to raise cheaper and bettcir ai^imals. 
if cheaper the demand will be greater. We have 
done much in this way, but much remains to do. 

" Thirdly, we are very deficient in Horticul- 
ture. To be sure there is no great profit in 
cash arising to the fanner from gardening beyond 
the limits of twenty miles from a great town — 
but when men have arrived to the degree of 
comfort which our farmers generally enjoy, they 
ought to seek innocent luxuries. We cannot hope 
or expect to see their front yards ornamented like 
tboee of the Dutch and English cottages, who 
are not wort|i a twentieth part as much^ as they 
are, with flowering shrubs and plants, so neat 
and so beautiful as to realize the description- of 
the poets, who have descanted on pastoral life. 
This depends in those countries on fashion, and 
as the more opulent indulge in those luxuries, 
the others follow as imitators ; but a .delightful 
pear — an excellent plum or peach, or an admi- 
rable wiater apple^ fresh in April, would be as 
sweet to the palate of a farmer as to that of a 
huurious and opulent merchant, and why these 
are neglected, I never could comprehend, ad the 
labour amounts to a trifle in procuring and in 
preserving them. 

** Perhaps New England o^wes its inferiority 
in these particulars more to the want of good 
nurseries, than to any other causer No farmer 
ought to be witl^out his asparagus bed, which, 
once laid down, will last without his labour for 
forty years — no one ought to be without his patch 
of green peas — lettuce — early and late beans. 



and enters the tender young pea, where it lodg- 
es, an'd reraaii^ feedii^ on* its contents, until it 
chants to a ohrysalis^ and thence to a fly or 
beetle, before the pucceeding spring ?; but do 
not eat th^ir way out until the colds and frosts 
are past, i^hieh is about the beginning of April, 
when we generally begin* t<J plant peas." " Af- 
ter they have disseminated their eggs, they 
perish." " But that which is suprising and dif- 
ficult to be accounted for, is, that the worm 
leaves the rostellum or sprout untouched, or at 
least uninjured ; for almost every pea vegetates 
and thrives vigorously, notwithstanding the cor- 
culwn (the rudiment of the young plant) and 
plumula seem to be consumed.^' 

"One or two years observation," continues 
Mr. Pickering, '^ in difierent climates, may be 
requisite to ascertain the time, when the flight 
of these insects is over and they perish. As 
peas of various sorts blossom -and form their 
podb at very difierent times, some that come 
late may perhaps ^admit of such early sowing 
as to secure a vigorous and ample growth of 
the vines before the intense heat of summer ar- 
rives ; in which case a satisfactory crop may 
more surely be expected." 

Mr. Pickering coDcludes this paper with the follow- 
ing, renvirks on the opimoQs which some people enter- 
tain of the influence of the moon on ag;riculture and 
other sublunary concerns. 

*' Having noticed the folly of regarding the 
Moon in* relation to the time of sowing pease, 1 
add, that the idea of its influence in any other 
operations in husbandry, ought to be alike dis- 
carded. It is a mischievous supposition kept a- 
livc by tradition, and countenanced and support- 



ed by the idle remarks ai^d representations m 

Ifiore attention were paid to these comfortj,l^««^?«<^^^- The figure of a man »n«;k^^w^^^^ 
«^ «u^..i,i u i^„« ^r -JT^**^ J .«.r*„w>K„« iv.^ JL I the stgns^ and the prognostications of the weath- 



we should hear less of spotted and typhus fevers 
in our otherwise healthy villages, and our fe- 
males in the country would be more proud of 
the grounds about their houses, and take more 
interest in their neatness and comfort than some, 
perhaps too many of them now do. We do not 
mean to say, there are not a great many farm- 
ers who pay some attention to these things, but 
the deficiency is deplorable." 

The next paper in the Repository iB a letter from 
the Hon. Timothy Picksring, President of the Agri- 
cultural Society for the County of Essex, to John Low- 
ell, f^sq. Corresponding Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Society. In this letter the honorable wri- 
ter observes, in substance, that the greatest difficulty 
to be encountered in raising peas is to produce them 
free from bugs. An effectual remedy for this ev'H is 
late sewing ; but the hot sun of June will so pinch the 
Tines of the late sown peas, that the crop will be 
small ; unless the land be moist as well as rich. He 
then details some experiments by which he concludes 
that this insect is limited to a Certain period for depos- 
iting its eggs ; and that if the tender pods are not found 
till that period has passed, the pease will be free from 
bugs. Mr. Pickering quotes the following from a pa- 
per, written by the late Mr. Bartram, a distinguished 
Naturalist of Pennsylvania. 

" They (the pea bugs) feed, when in the ca- 
terpillar or grub state, on the green garden or 
field pea, as soon as the pods have arrived to a 
state of matmrity iBufiicient to shew the peas which 
are withm them. In the evening or on a cloudy 
day, the female deposits her eggs on the outside 
tff the pods ; these eggs or nits soon hatch, and 
the young lanra or worm eats directly through^ 



er, ought to be expunged ; and every well dis- 
posed almanack-maker would banish them if he 
knew the injuries they occasion, by misleading 
the farmer in any branch of rural economy. I 
once heard some farmers— speaking of spread- 
ing manore on gra9s4and in the Spring— say ve 
ry gravely, that it skaitld not be done^ when the 
horns of the moon were turned upwards^ for then 
the manure, instead of sinking into the ground^ 
wotUd rise with the grass, and do no good. On the 
contrary, they mentioned one farmer who would 
not set up his worm fence when the horns of the 
moon pointed downwards — for then the stones 
placed under the angles of the fence would sink, 
and the lower rails touch the grom\d and rot. 
And an industrious fam^r in another state told 
me that he had slaughtered a fine heifer calf 
which he wished to have raised^ because it was 
dropped in the dark of the- moon. If I had not 
witnessed these facts, I should have hardly 
thought it possible that such ridiculous notions 
could have been entertained by any persons who 
claimed a share of common sense. Even, the 
changes of the weather so generiilly supposed 
to be influenced by the pha^s of the meo%haTe 
been found,, by long course of observations, to 
happen at all periods of thQ moon's appearance 
indiscriminately. This fact which your father 
mentioned to mc twenty years ago, was this day 
repeated to me by the gentleman who had no- 
ted those observations. Were it otherwise, he 
remarked, — -did the moon^s influence deter- 
mine the weather — then should not this be fair 
or foul, at the same times, in all countries on 
the globe T (^o be continued,) 



Prayer of a Young tjentleman for a Wife, 
From a vain coquette — from a pert assuming 
Miss, good Lord deliver me. From one whos6 
time and thoughts are employed in dress, orna- 
ments and visits ; from one who is enamoured 
of her dwn pretty face and accomplishments, 
and " delighteth with her praise ;" from one 
who talketh loud, aflecteth much, and laugh cth 
always, may I by a providence, be delivered. — 
From one who is riot delighted with her home, 
whose eyes roll with boldness' on the faces of 
men; from one who is insolent, proud and conceit- 
ed, 1 earnestly desire to be delivered. Froilione 
who app^areth to be delicate beyond what is 
natural ; frOm one on the contrary, who delights 
to be seen performing the duties of men ; from 
one who i^ pleaded with a gorgeous apparel ; 
from one on- the contrary who is sluttish, neg- 
lects her dress, and wanders about barefooted 
and barelegged, 1 pray to be delivered. From 
her who would be thought learned in the sci- 
ences j whose ambition is gratified in disputing 
upon politics and divinity ; from one on the con» 
trary who is ignorant, and delighteth not in book?^ 
I wish to be delivered. From one who is per- 
petually finding fault, fretful and uneasy ; whose 
house and family will be kept in continual up- * 
roar by her termagant disposition, I ever pray 
to be delivered. From her whose treatment to 
her friends is all ceremonious ; from her whose 
manners in company are awkward, who is too 
bashful to join in the conversation and amuse- 
ments of polite company ; who knows not when 
to speak and how to speak,, may I be delivered. 
But grant me the hand and heart of that amia- 
ble, modest) unaffected, neat and virttious fair, 
whose franloiess and serenity manifest the dis- 
position of her-natural mind. Grant me one 
who walkcth in maiden sweetness ; with inno- 
cence in her tnind and modesty in her cheeks. 
One who is adorned with neatness in her dre^s; 
whose conversation is instructive^ pure and de- 
cent f one whose eyes sparkle love and , kind- 
ness ; one who delighteth not in slander and ob- 
sceniiy ; one whose breast is the mansion of 
goodness, whose actions are the index of a pure 
and virtuous mind. Give me the girl who has 
not yet been taught to disguise the honest sim- 
plicity of nature, by the modes of behavior 
originating from the " beggarly refiaement of 
modem education ;" one whose great beauty 
consists in mental accomplishments ; and whose 
heart and conscience dare to avow the sentiments 
of her mind ; one who shall alleviate my trou- 
bles by her counsels, and sweeten enjoyments 
by her endearments; whose answers are all 
mildness and truth ; whose affections mitigate 
distress ; and whose good humor and compljt- 
cency banish afflictions. Such a young lady^ 
shall be the object of my affections. Such an 
one should be cherished as a blessing from above, 
The kindness of my behavior shall endear her 
to my heart. Happy shall I be to find such a 
wife. She shall be more precious to me than 
richest 



Dr. Franklin, — Lord Howe in a conversation 
with Dr. Franklin on Staten Island, in the time 
of the Revolutionary war, said " I feel a great 
afiection for the people of America, and should 
be sorry for the fall of the people of this coun- 
try." " We will endeavor to prevent your sorn 
row, my lord^,§t|t^^ 6^^%*^ v^X ^ 
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FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS RELATING Ta 

AGRICULTURE & DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



SORREL. - 
" Over cropping and shallow ploughing, with 
exhausting crops in succession frequently cause 
overwhelming growths of sorrel to infest ill man- 
aged fields. Lime is the only remedy : and you 
will 9ee in Lord DundonalcTs " Connexion^^ &.c. 
Ihe good effect** of lime ; which destroys the 
sorrel, and produces the aorrcline acid^ highly 
friendly to wholesome and profitable vegetation. 
Green sorrel grows on fertile soils ; but the red 
sorrel is a certain mark of sterility." 

J^oticetfor a Young Farmer^ Sec, from Memoir* 
of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, 

All dung should be covered either with earth 
or a roof, to prevent evaporation and waste of 
its most valuable ingredients. Mix no hot lime 
with your muck, dung, 6v compost heap, before 
fermentation has ceased, or sufficiently advanc- 
ed, as it injures moderate fermentation, and of- 
ten consumes the muck. Instances of even con- 
flagration of strawy muck by hot lime, to a great 
extent can be given. — ibid. 

Cat or chaff your hay, straw, com tops or 
blades, and even your stalks, with a powerful 
straw cutter and you will save a great propoi^ 
tion, which is otherwise wasted, or passed thro' 
the animal without contributing to its nourish- 
ment. One bushel of chaffed hay at a mess, 
given in a trough, three times in twenty-four 
hours, is sufficient for an horse, ox, or cow. A 
t)ushel of chaffed hay, lightly pressed, weighs 
from 5 to 5 1-2 pounds. An horse, or homed 
beast, thrives more on 15 lbs. thus given, than 
on 24 or 25 lbs. as commonly expended, (includ- 
ing waste) in the usual mode of feeding in racks ; 
to which troughs properly constructed, are far 
preferable. Salt your clover and other succu- 
lent as well as coarse hay. But over salting 
diminishes the nutriment More than a peck 
to a ton is superfluous. Half that quantity is of- 
ten sufficient Ten or fifteen pounds is usually 
an ample allowance. Feeding your stock by 
weight and measure of food will not only save 
your provender, by its orderly distribution, but 
frequently, the lives of animah, too often starv- 
ed by niggardliness or neglect, or gorged and 
destroyed by profusion. If it be true, as it is 
that " the master^s eye makes the horse fat ;" 
it is equally so, that the master^s eye prevents the 
horse from being pampered, wanton, pursive, 
bloated, foundered and fmally wind-broken and 
blind. — ^id. 

Do not commence farming with erecting co^N 
ly buildings ; but apply your time, effort^ and 
pecuniary means, to your farm ; and shift on 
with tolerable acconunodations, until your fields 
will warrant your providing better. Let your 
dwelling house and its appendages be to leeward 
as it respects commonly prevailing winds, (those 
in winter especially when fires are constant,) 
of your bam and stack-yard ; and sufficiently 
distant from them to avoid accidents by fire. 

Stables for horses should not be too close. Dis- 
ease's are generated by confined air ; and horses 
kept too warm cannot safely encounter cold and 
wet Swine kept in too wami, and more so in 
filthy pens, are ever subject to diseases and un- 
profitable feeding. There is no greater mis- 
take than that of gorging swine, when first pen- 
ned for fatting. They should on the contrary, 
^e moderately aad frequently fed ; so that they 



be kept full, but d<J not loathe, or reject their 
food ; and in the end contract fevers and dan- 
gerous maladies, originating in a hot and cor- 
rupted mass of blood ; against some of which, 
dry rotten wood is an absorbent, and, some al- 
lege, smithes cinders, thrown in their pens are 
preventives. In airy and roomy, yet moder- 
ately warm pens, paved or boarded, and often 
cleaned, they are healthy and thriving. They 
show a disposition to be cleanly, however oth- 
erwise it is supposed ; and they always drop their 
ejections in a part of the pen different from that 
in which they lie down. No animal will thrive 
unless it be kept clean. — ibid, 

RYE. 

A writer io the American Farmer says " The 
great and the only secret with regard to insur- 
ing a good crop of Rye is early sowing. From 
the middle of August to the middle of Septem- 
ber, I have always found to be the best time for 
sowing Rye. From three pecks to a bushel per 
acre, is amply sufficient for seed. Early sown 
rye is much more heavy than the later ; and 
further, it affords excellent pasture both in the 
fall and spring, nor does pasturing injure the 
crop ; in many cases it is a real benefit — ^par- 
ticularly when eaten down by sheep. Clover 
also succeeds much better after rye than after 
wheM-" 

BUTTER— HOW MADE. 

The dairy house should be kept neat, should 
never front the south, southeast or southwest 
It should be situated near a good spring or cur- 
rent of water. The proper receptacles for 
milk are earthen pans not lined or glazed with 
lead, or wooden trays. In warm weather milk 
should remain in the .pail till nearly cool before 
it is strained, but in frosty weather it should be 
strained immediately, and a small quantity of 
boiling water may be mixed with it, which will 
cause it to produce cream in great abundance, 
and the more so if the pans or vats have a large 
surface. 

. In hot weather the cream should be skimmed 
from the milk at or before sunrise, before the 
dairy gets warm, nor should the milk, in hot 
weather, stand in its receptacles longer than 
twenty-four hours. In winter milk may remain 
unskimmed thirty-six or forty-eight hours. The 
cream should be deposited in a deep pan, kept 
in summer in a cool place, where a free air is 
admitted. Unless churning is performed every 
other day the cream should be shifted daily in- 
to clean pans, but churning should be perform- 
ed at least twice a weok, in hot weather ; and 
this should be done in the morning before sun- 
rise, taking care to fix the chum where there is 
a good dn^uffht of air. If a pump chum is used 
it may be !plunged a foot deep in cold water, and 
remain in that situation during the whole time 
of churning, which will much hiarden tl^e butter. 
A strong rancid flavor will be given the butter 
if we churn so near the fire as to heat the wood 
in the winter season. 

After the butter is chumed it should immedi- 
ately be washed in many different waters, till it 
b perfectly cleansed from the milk ; and it 
should be worked by two pieces of wood, for a 
warm hand will soften it, and make it appear 
greasy. 

Batter will require and endure more working 
in winter than in «ummef. 

Those who use a pump chum must keep a 
regular stroke : nor should they permit any per- 



son to assist them unliess they keep nearly the 
same stroke ; for if they chum more slowly, the 
butter will go back^ as it is called ; and if the 
stroke be more quick, it will cause a fermentation 
by which means the butter will acquire a , very 
disagreeable flavor. 

Cows should never be suffered to drink im- 
proper water ; stagnated pools, water wherein 
frogs spawn, common sewers, and ponds that 
receive the drainings of stables are improper. 

The operation of churning may be very much 
shortened by mixing a little distilled vinegar 
with the cream in the chum. The butter be- 
ing afterwards well washed in two or three 
changes of water. The whole of the acid will 
be carried off; or if any remain it will not be 
perceived by the taste. A table spoonful or 
two of the vinegar to a gallon of cream. 
To take the rancid taste from Butter, 

AVhen fresh butter has not been salted in prop- 
er time, or when salt butter has become rancid 
or musty, after melting and simmering it, dip in 
it a crust of bread well toasted on both sides ; 
and in a few minutes the butter will loose iti 
disagreeable taste. 

Butter made from scalded Cream, 

As soon as the milk is taken from the cow let 
it be placed on a steady wood fire, free as pos- 
sible from smoke, and scalded for thirty minutes 
— particular care must be taken not to let it boil. 
It must then be placed in a cool situation, and on 
the following day a thick rich cream will ap- 
pear on the surface of the milk (which is ex- 
cellent also for dessert purposes) this may be 
taken off and made into butter in the common 
way. This method is practiced in England, and 
it is said that a greater quantity of butter, and 
of a better quality can be made by this than by 
the common mode. 

Receipt /or curing Butter, 

Take two parts of the best common salt, one 
part of sugar, and one part salt petre ; put them 
up together so as to blend the whole complete- 
ly : take one ounce of this composition for live- 
ry sixteen ounces of butter, work it well into 
the mass and close it up for use. 

BEER. 

To fine and clarify Beer. 
Put into a barrel a piece of soft chalk, burnt, 
about the bigness of tw<^ hen^s eg^ which will 
disturb the liquor and cause it afterwards to be 
fine, and draw off brisk to the last, though it 
were flat before.— ^m^. Farmer, 

PUDDINGS. 

To make a Ruta Baga Pudding, 
One and a half pints of pulped Ruta Baga, 
two spoonfuls of wheat flour, four eggs, Imlf 
pint of milk) and one table spoonful of butter. 
The pan greased and flowered, and baked with 
a quick fire. 

Anotfier Way, — One pint and a half of pulped 
•Ruta Baga, a half pint of wheat flour, four eggs, 
a half pint of suet, and a pint of milk. The 
pan as before. 

Mother, — One pmt and a half of pulped Ruta 
Baga, five spoonfuls of flour, a tea cup full and 
an half of beef marrow, three eggs, two tea 
spoonfuls of mace, and one pint and an half of 
milk. The pan greased as above. 



It 19 said there has been a good crop of Hay in Maine, 
and that persons in Portland have offered to contract 
for the deW5,^p^;yogy»,^d^^,(^ ^^ 
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- FATTim^ CATTLE.—Frmn Ike Plough Boy. 
Mr. Homespcx, 

I have lately read an essay of Mr. Landon, of 
Connecticut, on what he deems the cheapest 
method of preparing cattle for the stall, the sub- 
stance of which is here given. 

In the winter of 1817, Mr. L. fatted an ox, and 
a heifer, in n way that he found cheaper than 
even common ^keeping. He fatted the heifer 
first. Her food for &e puq>ose was chopped 
straw, scalded and seasoned with salt, to which 
was added a little meal of Indian corn and oats, 
and a small allowance of oil cake, or boiled flax- 
seed — ^the whole mixed up so as to form a mash. 
Of this about three pecks was given at a time. 
In fatting the heifer, she only eat a bushel of 
boiled flax-«eed. Some boiled hay was also giv- 
en her. The ox was afterwards fatted in pretty 
much the same manner, as nearly as we are a- 
Wc to understand the report of the two cases ; 
for Mr. L. appears to have been more of an 
•adept in fatting, than in describing the manner 
with clearness and precision. According to this 
account, however, it appears that his profits in 
pursuing this mode were veiy uncommon, and he 
says that the fatting of these cattle afforded him 
more clear profit than he had derived from all 
the cattle he had ever before fatted. It would 
seem, indeed, that he considerably more than 
doubled the price of his cattle in fatting them, 
.jDod that the expense of it was very inconsider- 
able. 

This being the usual time for commencing 
the business of fatting for the winter store, I 
have thought proper to exhibit the plan of Mr. 
L. from a belief that it is excellently edapted 
ibr falting cattle with the least expense. It will 
readily be perceived, however, that the fall pas- 
ture is calculated to obviate the expense of us- 
ing boiled hay ; but I have no doubt that when 
^ood hay is steam-boiled, which may be done 
with a little expense, it is just as nutritious for 
-cattle «^ when in its green state. 

A PLOUGH BOY, 



FARMER'S CAPITAL. 
There is, perhaps, nothing in which our fanners 
more frequently err than in undertaking to extend 
4heir farming operations beyond the reach of their 
-means. The follofring remarks from Sir John Sin- 
clair's Code of Apiculture, though written for Great 
Britain, will apply to this country, with such varia- 
tions, and allowances for circumstances, as the goofl 
sense of the practical fanner will not fail to suggest. 

It is indispensable for the -success oY every 
undertaking, that a sufficient capital to carry it 
on, should be at ^^ommand ; and for that of farm- 
ing in particular. When there is any deficiency 
with respect to that important particular, the 
fanner cannot derive sufficient profit from his 
exertions! ; for he may often be obliged to dis- 
pose of his crops at an under value, to procure 
ready money; or he may be prevented from 
purchasing the articles lie may require, though 
a favorable opportunity may present itself. An 
industrious, irugal and intelligent farmer, who 
is punctual in his payments, and hence in good 
credit, will strive with many difficulties, and get 
DO with less money, than a man of a different 
character. But if he has not sufficient stock to 
work his lands properly; — ^nor sufficiency of 
cattle to raise manure ; — nor money to purchase 
the articles he ought to possess, he must, under 
.^irdinary circomstaoces, live in a state of penury 



and hard Libor; and on the first unfavorable 
season, or other incidental misfortun^i, he wi^ 
probably sink imder the weight of his accumu- 
lated burdens. In general, farmers are apt to 
begin with too small a capital. They are de- 
sirous of taking large farms, without possessing 
the means to cultivate them. This is a great 
error ; for it makes many a person poor upon a 
large farm, who might live in comfort, and ac- 
quire property upon a small one. No tenant 
can be secure without a surplus at command, 
not only for defraying the common expences of 
labor, but in case any untoward circumstance 
should occur. When a farmer, on the other 
hand, farms within his capital, he is enabled to 
embrace every favorable opportunity of buying 
with advantage, while he is not compelled if the 
markets are low, to sell with loss. 

The amount of capital required, must depend 
upon a variety of circumstances ; as 1. Wheth- 
er it is necessary for the farmer to expend any 
sum in the erection, or in the repair of his farm- 
house and offices ; 2. What sum an incoming 
tenant has to pay to his predecessor, for the 
straw of the crop, the dung left upon the farm, 
and other articles of a similar nature ; 3. The 
condition of the farm at the commencement of 
lease, and whether any sums must be laid out in 
drainage, enclosure, irrigation, levelling ridges, 
&c. ; 4. Whether it is necessary to purchase 
lime, or other extraneous manures, and to what 
extent ; 5. On the terra of entry, and the peri- 
od at which the rent becomes payable, as this is 
sometimes exacted, before there is any return 
from the lands out of the actual produce of which 
it ought to be paid ; and, lastly on its being 1. a 
grazing, or 2. an arable farm, or 3. a mixture of 
both. 

1. Grazing Farm*.-— In pasture districts, the 
common mode of estimating the amount of cap- 
ital necessary, is according to the amount of 
the rent ; and it is calculated, that in ordinary 
pastures, every farmer ought to have at his 
command, from three to five times the rent he 
has agreed to pay. <But in the more fertile 
grazing districts, carrying stock worth from 30/. 
to 40/. per acre, (as is the case in many parts of 
England,) five rents are evidently insufficient 
When prices are high, ten rents will frequently 
be required, by those who breed superior stock, 
and enter with spirit, into the new field of spec- 
ulation and enterprise. 

2. Arable Farms. — The capital required by 
an arable farmer, varies, according to circum- 
stances, from 4/. 4*. to 10/. or 12/. per English 
acre. An ignorant, timid, and penurious farmer 
lays out the least sum he can possibly contrive ; 
and thence obtains the smallest produce or pro- 
fit, from his farm. These, however, will al- 
ways increase, when accompanied by skill, spir- 
it and industry, in proportion to the capital em- 
ployed, if judiciously expended. At the same 
time, attention and economy cannot be dispens- 
ed with. It is ill-judged to purchase a horse at 
sixty guineas, where one worth thirty can ex- 
ecute the labor of the farm ; or to lay out sums 
in expensive harness, loaded with unnecessary 
ornaments. Prqdent iarmers also, who have 
not a iarge capital at command, when they com- 
mence bosineas, often purchase some horses still 
fit for labour though past their prime, and some 
breeding mares, or colts ; and in five or six 
years, they are fully supplied with good stock, 
and can sometimes sell their old horses without 



much loss. In every case such shifts must be 
resorted to, where there is a deficiency of cap- 
ital. 

3. A mixture of Arabic and Grass Farming, — 
This, on the whole, is the most profitable meth- 
od of farming. Independently of the advanta- 
ges derived from the alternate husbandry, (which 
are always considerable,) the chances of jirofit 
are much more numerous, from a varied system, 
than where one object is exclusively followed. 
Where this mixed mode of farming is practised^ 
the farmer will frequently rely on the purchase 
of lean stock, instead of breeding his own ; and 
derives great advantage, from the quickness 
with which capital thus employed is returned. 
But, in that case, much must depend upon judi- 
cious selection. 

It is not necessary to enter into any detailed 
estimates of the capital required for stocking 
arable or mixed farms, as they have been al- 
ready detailed in former publications. In gen- 
eral it may be said, that to stock a turnip land 
arable farm, will reouire, at this time, from 5/. 
to 6/, and a clay lana farm from 7/. to 8/. per 
English acre. 

This capital is necessarily divided into two 
parts. The one is partly expended on imple- 
ments, or stock of a more or less perishable na- 
ture, and partly vested in the soil ; for this the 
fanner is entitled to a certain annual gain, ade- 
quate to replace, within a given number of 
years, the sum thus laid out. The other is em- 
ployed in defraying the necessary charges of la- 
bor, &c as they occur throughout the year ; 
the whole "of which should be replaced by the 
yearly produce. These two branches of ex- 
pense on a farm, are the first to be attended to, 
both in order of time, and magnitude of amount. 

The most satisfactory statement hitherto giv- 
en, of the profit derived from the expenditure 
of an adequate capital in arable farming, is that 
furnished by George Rennie, Esq. of Phantassie, 
in East Lothian. On a mixed soil of 702 Eng- 
lish acres, he states the profits at 1/. 5^. an acre, 
or about 1 4 per cent, on the capital employed. On 
this subject it has been well observed, that un- 
less something commensurate to their skill, cap- 
ital, and industry, is made by intelligent an4 in- 
dustrious farmers, it would injure both the pro- 
prietors of land and the public. Adventurers 
who possess but little capital, would occupy the 
farms, probably at too high rents ; they would 
exhaust the soil, instead of improving it ; and 
while the rapacious landlord jvould be punished 
the public would suffer. 

Fron the importance of capital to the farmer, 
it is evident, that where he unites prudence to 
energy, it would be of very great utility, t^ en- 
able him to procure the use of capital, on as easy 
terms, as the manufacturer or the merchant. He 
ought to gain from 10 to Vb per cent on the 
capital he lays out He can easily therefore 
pay 5 per cent, for the money he may have oc- 
casion to borrow. As the best means of enabling 
him to give adequate security, it lias been sug- 
gested, that the farmer shall have the power of 
sub-letting his farm, or assigning his lease, al- 
ways securing a preference to the landlord on 
equal terms. A prudent farmer, of respectable 
character, would in that case, never want credit 
when necessary ; and his difficulties reg^arding 
capital would in a great measure be done away. 
If this system were encouraged by liberal pro- 
prietors, persons possew^o^gl^lgl^g^J^ pj£ 
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a turn for agricultural improvement, with a pow- 
er of sub-letting under reasonable restrictions, 
might go on improving one farm after another, 
and thus be the means of bringing extensive 
tracts of country, even in remote districts, into 
a- productive state. But this plan cannot take 
place, where the tenant is not enabled, to pledge 
the improvements on his farm, as a security to 
his creditors. 



From the American Farmef . 
From a Series of Essays on ^gntuUuTe and Rural Af- 
fairs : by ^'^•^grieola^'''* a Jforih Carolina Farmtr. 

HORIZONTAL PLOUGHING. 

There is no improvement in agriculture which 
promises to be of more lasting benefit to our 
country, than horizontal ploughing. 

Sucli has been the system of agriculture a- 
mong us for agds past, that hilly or broken lands 
have been no sooner cleared, than wasted. 

To test the correctness of this assertion, we 
need only cast our eyes over the diflferent parts 
of our country, to behold thousands of aci'es of 
hilly land rendered entirely barren, not so much 
from ihe vegetable nutriment being" extracted 
by the crops cultivated thereon, aS from the soil 
itself being washed away and aieposited itf low 
and sunken places, creeks, rivers, fie 

What would" be the consei^ttences of such a 
system of Agriculture, if it axhnitted of no remc- ^ 
dy or' iiftprovement T As a great part of the U- 
nited States consist of hilly or broken land; the 
consequences would not only have terminated 
in the destruction of the soil ; but Would have 
extended to the impoverishment of half a nation, 
and even the destruction of navigation itself. 

I do not, therefore hesitate to believe, that 
horizontal and deep ploughing, promise to be 
the salvation of our hflly lands, particularly if 
combined with enclosing, the use of Plaster 
of Paris and Red Clover. 

Horizontsd Ploughing was first introduced in- 
to practice in thid Counti^ by Colonel Ran- 
dolph of Virginia, son-in-law to Bfr. Jefferson. 
Mr. Jefferson, who has frequently witness- 
ed the great and beneficial effect^ result- 
ing from this practice, not only on the farm of 
Col. Randolph, but also on his own, thus details 
the mode of horizontal ploughing in ^ a letter 
to a distinguished farmer in Massachusetts, and 
published in the Agricultural Repository : 

^'^ Horizontal Ploughing has been practised 
here (Virginia^ by Gol. Rsmdolph, my son-in- 
law, who first mfrpduced it, about a dozen or 
fifteen years ago. Its advantages were so soon 
observed that it has already become very general, 
and has entirely changed and renovated the face 
of our country* Every rain before that, while 
it did a temporary good, did greater permanent 
evil, by carrying off our soil, and fields were no 
sooner cleared than wasted ; at present, we may 
pay that we loose none of our 8^il->-4he rain not 
al^orbed in the moment of its fall being retained 
in the hollows of the beds until it can be absorbed* 
Our practice is, when we first enter on this pro- 
cess, with a rafter level of tei^ feet span, to lay 
off guide lines, conducted horizontally around 
every hill side, and about thirty yards apart ; 
the steps of the ^level on the ground are mark- 
ed by the strokes of a hoe, and immediately fol- 
lowed by a plough to preserve the trace ; a man, 
or a boy of 12 or 15 years old with the Jevel, 
and two smaller boys to mark the steps, the one 
With sticks, the other with the hop, will -do an 



acre of this an hour, and when once ddne, it 
is forever done. We generally level a field the 
year it is put into Indian com, until all have 
been once levelled : the intermediate furrows 
are run by the eye of the ploughman, governed 
by these guide lines, and is so done as ' to lay 
the earth in horizontal beds of 6 feet wide with 
deep hollows or water furrows between them, 
to hold superfluous rain — the inequalities of de- 
clivity in the hill will vary in places the dis- 
tance of the guide lines, and occasion gores, 
which are thrown into short beds. 

^^ I have transferred this method of ploughing 
to a possession I have near Lynchburg 90 miles 
to the S. W. from this place, where it is spread- 
ing rapidly, and will be the salvation of that, as 
it confessedly has been of this part of the coun* 
try. 

** Horizontal and deep ploughing, with the use 
of plaster and clover, which are but beginning 
to be used here, we believe will restore this 
part of our country to its original fertility, which 
was exceeded by no upland m the State.** 

As many persons may not have a correct idea 
of the rafler level, the use of which is recom- 
mended in this Essay, the Editor has procured 
the annexed engsaved reprcaentation of it. 




A IT 

It is necessary to cdution the reader, that un- 
less horizontal ploughing be correctly done, it 
had better not be done at Till ; because I have 
observed that many have attempted this mode of 
ploughing, without understanding its principles : 
If the water furrows, which are intended to hold 
the superfluous watcr^ have the least descent 
one way of another, they will have the effect 
of throwing the water to one point, where such 
a quantity Will be collected in heavy rains by a 
nuniber of water furrows leading to the same 
point, as will inevitably produce a breach thro' 
the ridges. It is advisable, that before the lev- 
el is applied to a field its surface be made as 
even as possible ; this is best done, if its une- 
venness renders it necessary, by flushing up the 
ground in the^ll or winter with a mould board 
plough, and early in the spring to be well har- 
rowed with a two horse harrow ; this last ope- 
ration will not only level the surface, but will 
have the additional valuable efiect of breaking 
the clods and thereby efiectually pulverizing 
the ground, which wiH prove of great advan- 
tage to the com in every stage of its growth. 
The level, in this case, may be applied in the 
sprifig and the ground listed or thrown into hor- 
izontal drills for the planting of the com. Suc- 
cess in horizontal ploughing depends on the ex- 
actness of the level to suspend, and the depth 
of the ploughing to absorb the water. Inclos- 
ing is indispensably necessary to make it ben- 
eficial) as by that the earth is brought into a 



proper state for absorbing more water, and the 
suspension of the progress of this water by iti 
vegetable coyer, allows moire time for the ope- 
ration of absorption — In heavy rains, when the 
ground is in cultivation, and however accurate^ 
ly levelled, instances will occasiopally occur o£ 
breaches across the horia0ntal beds — The rem- 
edy is, to fill them immediately with brush, ha.v* 
ing the leaves on, well packed. 

These instances, however,- are very rare and 
easily thus cured* 

Besides the inestimable, advantage from hori'- 
zontal ploughing in protecting the soil against 
the wasting effect of rains, there is a- great one in 
its preventing the rains, themselves from bein|c 
lost to the crop. The Indian com is the crop 
which most exposes the soil to be carried off by 
rains ; and it is at the same time the crop which 
most needs them — Where the land is not only 
hilly, but the soil thirsty, (as is generallv the 
case with such lands) the preservation of the 
rain as it* falls between the drilled ridges, is of 
peculiar importance ; and its gradual settling 
downwards to the roots, is the best possible 
mode of supplying them with moisture. In the 
old method of ploughing shallow up and dow^ 
hill, the rain as well as the soil was lost, which 
not only destroyed the upland, but rushed down 
and poisoned the vallies. The result of hori'^ 
zontal ploughing in Virginia is extremely en* 
couraging to those who may wish to adopt this 
practice here. Farms there which are very 
hilly, whose soils were particularly liable to be 
washed away, and which were excessively gall-^ 
ed and gullied, have been relieved probably of 
nineteen parts in twenty of those csdamities by 
horizontal and deep ploughing in combination 
with inclosing. 
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THE SCIENCE OF AGRICULTURE AND BOOK PARMINO. 

Agriculture, the oldest of the arts, considered as a 
science, is still in its in&ncy. It is, we belieye, not 
fifty years since i^emntry was brought to the aid of 
agriculture, and this will eventually prove one of its 
principal pillars. Systematic Rotations of crops — Im- 
provements in breeding cattle^-the use of Plaster of 
Paris — Soiling of Cattle-*-the extensive Field Culture 
of Roots, for the purpose of feeding cattle— Artificial 
Grasses, &c. &c. are of modem date, and have brought 
about great revolutions in the theory and practice of 
farmings The practical farmer, especially in the older 
and more populous parts of the country, must under- 
stand, and in some degree practice these improvements, 
or he will not only neglect to make the most of his means, 
but probably make so many backward & down-hillmove- 
ments in the journey of life, that, ten chances to one, 
old age will find him in the vale of poverty. The cul- 
tivator who does not keep pace with his neighbors as 
regards agricultural improvement and information, will 
soon find himself the poorer in consequence of the pros- 
perity that surrounds him. He will be like a stinted 
oak in a forest, which b deprived of light and air by 
its more towering neighbors. For instance, A. findy 
out a mode of managing by which he can raise 900 
bushels of potatoes with as little expense as B. can 
raise 200 bushels of the same root. A. can not only 
underseU B. and thus injure him as an individual rival^ 
but after a while Messrs. C. D. E. F. and so on to the 
end of the alphabet, adopt A^s mode of culture ; tht 
market price of potatoes is reduced, B. can no longer 
afford to raajiQ^fftlg ^^^hyiBJ^fef^rfis occu. 
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lAtion is gone^ and it is to be feared that he must go 
with it, either to a poor-house or the state of Ohio. 

But we would not- advise fanners in middling cir- 
cumstances to make expensive experiments, nor adopt 
mny novelty in .husbandry on slight grounds, without 
being well convinced by testimony, observation or ex- 
perience, of its beneficial effects. We had better by 
half follow the beaten track of our ancestors, if it be a 
little rugged and circuitous, than strike out at once in- 
to a wilderness of whim-whams, and theories not sanc- 
tioned by actual and repeated experiments. A farmer, 
^mleas he \>t very rich indeed, cannot afford to be ^^/u/i 
i/no/MTfu,^* but must leave merchandize of that sort to 
the good citizens of the Metropolis. He should exer- 
cise' his own good sense on every proposed improve- 
ment, and neither consider that it must be useful be- 
cause it is new, and has the sanction of some great 
immes, nor let its novelty be an insuperable objection 
to'ita adoption. Many plants, ailimals, and theories re- 
lating to agriculture, &c. which some years since were 
considered as very useful and meritorious, are now de- 
servedly sunk in public estimation ; and tfadse who 
Tldapied or introduced them have suffered' in- conse- 
quence of their anticipations not having been realized. 
Thus the theory of Tull, by which frequent ploughing 
was to supercede the use of manure ; the Lombardy 
T<^lar, which was supposed to be more useful and or- 
namental than any of the countless species of trees 
which adorn our forests — the Bumet-grass, which was 
represented as the grass which must eventually root 
out all other grasses, have had their day and their ad- 
vocates, and some ardent theorists have undoubtedly 
suffered in consequence of their carrying into practice; 
their predilections in favor of this or that plant, or plan 
of cultivation. These things, however, should not 
check enterprise, but inspire caution, and teach u^ 
that every novelty may not be an improvemen^jiltho' 
€Ttfyimpr9)»€>a^niu<u once -a novelty. 

Some farmers tell us that they never knew any good 
result from what they call book-farming. That gentle-, 
nun farmers^ who know nothing about iarming but; 
what they get out of their libraries spend « great ^deal,! 
bot never make any profit by their agricultural pro-^ 
Jects, and schemes of domestic economy. We will ex- 
amine these positions a little. 

It was truly said by Lord Bacon that ^^ Knowledge 
«# power, ^'* This maxim applies with as much force to' 
agriculture as to any thing which can be the object of 
human agency. If we knew nothing we could effect 
nothing beneficial to ourselves or others, but must bur- 
row in the ground and subsist upon beech nuts, and 
other spontaneous productions of tiie earth. This 
knowledge, which gives man his supremacy ^^over 
the beasts of the field and the fowls of the air,^* and 
which bestows on individuals among mankind a pre< 
eminence much mor^ substantial and less invidious 
than birth, wealth, titles, or popular applause, can be 
acquired only by three modes, viz. observation^ eonver- 
tation and reading. Observation and conversation are 
very important inlets to ideas, and reading furnishes 
perhaps, as great a quantity of useful materials for the 
mind to operate upon as either of them* Book-knowl' 
edge then is power ^ and other things being equal, the 
.farmer who obtains information from books, or other 
printed works, and hsis strength 6f mind, and good 
sense sufficient to make a proper use ofit, has the ad- 
vantage over hb unlettered neighbor, who despises 
book fanning, equal perhaps to one pair of hands and 
two yokes of oxen. Besides, what is this book knowl- 
edge, which some honest cultivators think ie so much 
to be dreaded ? It is nothing more than the result of 
observation, or experience, which after havmg passed 
Hhrougfa the channel. of conversation, is at .length re- 



duced to writing, sent to the press, and the moment it 
is printed, becomes, according to the objectors to whom 
we allude, book fajrnving / and therefore is to be con- 
sidered as something very ruinous to the -practical hus- 
bandman ! Thus, we will suppose that A. has found 
out a safe and easy cure for botts in horses^ or an anti- 
dote against the Hessian fly, or a method by which he 
can raise double the usual quantity of Indian xom on 
an acre ; A. communicates his discovery or improve- 
ment to B. his near neighbor, who, although he has a 
great aversion to book farming, makes use of and de- 
rives great advantages from it on the strength of A's 
oral testimony. But A. sends an account of his dis- 
coveries and processes to the printer, .and it -is publish- 
ed in some periodical paper, and perhaps finds its way 
into some volume written on agricultural subjects. 
The whole then become^ book farming^ and not wor- 
thy of the attention of real, genuine, practical farmers I 
But these absurdities are fast yielding to reason and 
the lights of science. The time has arrived in Europe, 
and is fast approaching in America, in which books, 
and the information which they contain, will be con- 
sidered as necessary to make a man a complete farmer, 
as a complete physician, lawyer or divine. 

THE SEASON. 
We believe {hit the present season bids fair to be 
quite as fruitful as usual. The early drought has been^ 
succeeded by copious rains, and for some days past 
cool and pleasant weather has afforded the farmer atf 
excellent opportunity to gather the products of the 
fields. Grass-hoppers and other devouring insects are 
not so common nor destructive as they have been for 
several summers past, and there is every prospect that 
the year will be crowned with the goodness of the 
great Bestower of all benefits. 

A late arrival from Liverpool at New York furnishes 
London dates to the 22d June. By these we learn that 
several bills, annihilating the long continued naviga- 
tion syatem of England, have passed through Parlia* 
ment, and of course a free trade wUl be allowed to 
every part of the British dominions, including the West 
India Islands. This will give fresh stimulus and ener^ 
gy to commerce and navigation, as well as to agricul- 
ture and every other species of laudable industry. 

The war between Russia and Turkey seems to be 
suspended for the present, and perhaps willbe adjourn- 
ed' without day. Those, therefore,.who long for some- 
thing sanguinary and terrible, will probably have their 
deprarved appetites-baulked, and must be satisfied with 
such calamitous accidents by flood and field as these 
^^ piping times of peace^^ can afford us. 

The situation of the Greeks, it is to be feared, is 
desperate. The Emperor of Russia, it is said, refuses 
to interfere in their behalf,, and they suffer all that 
those can inflict whose tender mercies are cruelty. 

There is. some vaporing in foreign journals about 
fighting between France and Spain, but we are inclin- 
ed to think that the rumors 'of war were got up for pe- 
cimiary purposes, either to accomplish some stock job- 
l)ing manoeuvre, or to give interest to the dull columns 
of newspapers destitute of news. 

A Naval Court of Inquiry, at the request of Captain 
Hull, will commence at the Navy Yard on Monday 
m*xt. The members are Captains Rodgers, Channcy, 
and Morris. The two former are Navy Commissioners. 

A highway Jobbery was committed last Tuesday 
night, between 1 1 and 12 o^clock, near the draw-bridge, 
in Fore Street, on a young man, who was knocked 
down by the highwayman, and rifled of his pocket-book, 
containing one $10 bank note, and several others of a 
smaller denomination. — Ev^ng Chmette, 

On Wednesday, Ticket No. 1245, which drew the 
Capital Prize of |8,000, in 3d class of Canal Lottery, 
was presented, a»d paid by Benj. Huntington, No. 21, 
Exchange st. 

Hin, who was wounded in the late insurrection at 
the State Prison, died on Sunday last. 

At New Brunswick lately four persons were poisoned 
by eating muscles— and two of the persons died* 



PRODUCTS OF AGRICVLIVRE, 

The amount of the product of the well cultivated 
lands of the ' Eastern States, would astonish any but 
those who have been accustomed to the river bottoms 
on the western rivers, or to alluvial lands. We caa 
scarcely believe when we read them ; and should not 
believe it, were not the facts too well vouched to be 
questioned. We lately met with an account of the 
premiums given at a Massachusetts meeting some tinie 
last autumn, and a few of the results are stated below, 
for the gratification of the curious in such matters. 

Of Potatoes, — Five hundred and fifty-one and a half 
bushels were raised on one acre of land, by Payson 
Williams, Esq. of Fitchburgh, in the county of Wor- 
cester, (from 24 bushels of seed.) 

Of Turnips, — Seven hundred and filty-one bushels 
of the common Englbh sort, weighing 54 lbs. to the 
bushel, were raised by Messrs. T. 'k H. Little, on one 
acre of ground. 

Of Mangel Wurttel. — Six hundred and forty-fou^ 
bushels were raised on one acre of ground, by Johii 
Prince, Esq. of Roxbury. 

Of Cabbages. — Forty-three tons nineteen hundred 
and ten pounds weight, were raised by E. H. Derby, 
Esq. of Salem, on one acre, one quarter of an acre, and 
twenty-seven rods, being at the rate of thirty-one tons 
to the acre. 

Mr. Derby received also the premium of $30 for hav- 
ing raised the greatest quantity of vegetables, (pain, 
peas and beans excepted) ibr winter consumption of 
the stock on his own farm. He raised the last season 
on his farm 749 bushels of mangel wurtzel, 530 bushels 
of carrots, 526 bushels Swedish turnips, 1288 bushels of 
potatoes, 126 bushels of Russian radbhes, 757 bushels 
of commoti English tuniips, 23 tons and 19 cwt. of cab- 
bages, and 15 ox cart loads of pumpkins. 

OfRuta Baga, — Mr. David Littlefraised six hundred 
and eighty-ei|^t bushels on one acre. 

Of White ^eani.— Thirty-two bushels and four qts. 
were raited on one acre by William Mears, of Marble- 
head.^^o/ionoi biteUigeneer, 

. JHE DUELISTS— A true btory. 
We 'learn an affair of honor recently took place in 
this vicinity, between the heroic wife of ensign W. and 
fODciof^^^^veteran marines ^f the illustrious Preble. The 
parties, instead of using swords and pistols, supplied 
their hands with weapons more innocent and less hon*- 
orable, from the odoriferous contents of a pig stye ;— 
ani disdaining to stand CvmnUng and MaeduffyUke^ 
■boldly faced each other. The contest was continued 
wi)h great spirit, and the utmost politeness^ on both 
sides, till.the locks and garments of either party dripped 
witK liquid odour ; and till the fair antagonist fell un- 
der the well directed fire of her adversary, and was de- 
clared unable to maintain the combat any longer. We 
are happy to learn that she is " perfectly comfortahle ;" 
and that the unqucnched animosity of the parties re- 
kindled by the officious intermeddling of the mischief- 
makisg public, will probably afford us a renewed ex- 
hibition of their martial spirit. Indeed, it is currently 
repotted that a second challenge has bee;i sent and ac- 
cepted—the official bulletin announcing the same is 
hourtr expected, the result of which we shall wait with 
as much anxiety as of that which is to take place on the 
10th iiit. at the South ; and we doubt not the parties 
will retire from the field of combat tquaUy covered with 
honor.'^'* — Saiem Oaxette, 



DEATHS. 
in this city, Mrs. Hannah Farrar, vrife of "Mr. John 
A. F. 38.— Miss Mary Waterman, 19.— Mr. William 
Badger, 80.— Mr. John Lloyd, 39.— Martha Eitlter, 
daughter of Ebenezer and Dolly Hill^ 2 yrs. 6 mo. 



GREAT ADDITIONS TO THE 

NEW ENGLAND MUSEUM,. 

76, COURT STREET. 

THE Proprietors of this extensive establishment have 
the pleasure to announce to (heir patrons and the 
public, that, besides their usual continual additions of 
curiosities from all parts of the World, they have just 
added another entire Museum^ making now one 
Grand Consolidaiion^of 4 Mummu vnited in one. 
The late additions aloiie are superior in extent an4 
variety, to any other Museum in this city. > 
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AGRICULTURE. 
Thoa first of arts, source of domestic eas^, 
Pride of the land^ and patron of the seas, 
Thrift Agriculture ! lend thy potent aid ; 
Spread thy preen fields where dreary forests shslde ; 
Where savag^e men pursue their savage prey, 
Let the white flocks in verdant pastures play ; 
From the bloomM orchard and the showery vale 
Give the rich fragrance to the gentle gale ; 
Reward with ample boon the laborer^s hand, 
And pour the gladdening bounties o^er our land. 
Columbians sons, spurn not the rug|;ed toil, 
Your natioru glory is a culiur^d toil. 
Homers Cincinnatus, of illustrious birth, 
IncreasM his laurels while he till'd the earth : 
E'en China's Monarch lays his sceptre down, 
Nor deems the task unworthy of the crown. 

THE JSILK'MAID AJ^D THE BAJTKER. 
A Milk^^id with' a very pretty face. 

Who Uv'd at Acton, 
Had a black Cow, the ugliest in the place, 

A crooked-backM one, 
A beast as dangerous too, as she was fi-ightful, 
Vicious and spiteful. 
And so confirmed a truant, that she bounded 
Over the hedges daily, and got pounded; 
'Twas all in vain to tie her with a tether. 
For then both cord and cow clop'd together. 

Arm'd with an oaken bough (what folly ! 

It should haVe been of birch, or thorn, or hblly,^ 

Patty one day was driving home the beast, 
Which had, as usual, slippM its anchor. 
When on the roald she met a^ certain banker^ 

Who stoppM to give his eyes a feast 
By gazing on her features, crimsonM high 
By a long cow-chase fii July. 

** Are you froih ActoScr,- pretty lass ?" he cried i 

" Yes," with a curtesy, she replied. 

*' Why then you know the laundress, Sally Wrench ?" 

".She is my. cousin, sir, and next door neighbor." 
• That's lucky, I've a mei^ige for the wench, 

" Which needs despatch, and you may save ray labor. 
•• Give her this kiss, my dear, and say I sent it, 
^' But mind, you owe me one — ^I've only lent it." 

^^ She shall know," cried the girl, as she brandiii'd 
her bough, 

" Of the loving intentions you bore me, 
" But as to the kiss, as there's haste, you'll allow 
" That you'd better run forward, and give it my Cow^ 
•' For she) at the rate stse k scampering now, 

" Will reach Acton some mkiutes before me." 

THE LAJVYER AJTD THlE CHmNEY SWEEP, 
A roguish old Lawyer was planning new sin, 

As he lay on his bed in ^ fit of the gout ; 
The mails and the day-light Were just coming in, 

The milk-maids and rash l^ts Were just goii^ out : 
W>en a chimney-sweep's boy*, who had made a m»take. 

Came flop down the flue, with a dattedng roA, 
And bawl'd, a& he gave his black muizle a shake, 

" My Blaster's a coming to give you a brush." 
" If that be the case," said the cunning old elf, 

" There's no moment to lose— it is high time fo flee : 
**Ere he gives me a brush I'll brush ofl" myself, 

" If I wait for the devil, the devil take me !" 
So he limp'd to the doof, Without saying his prayers. 

But Old Nick was too deep to be nick'd of h6 piey. 
For the knave broke his neck by a tumble down stairs. 

And thus ran to the devfl by running away. 



APHORISMS. 



To bear and iorbear is the grand surety of 
happiness, and ought to be the grand stiHty of 
life. It is that "charity which suflereth long, 
And is kmd^ and is not easily provoked." 

Some persons say severe things at random, 
Without appearing at ail conscious of the wotmds 
^hicb they inflict by 

"- The word whose meaning kills, yet told, 

The speaker wonders that you thought it cold.'^ 



The strongest of all ties is the consciousness 
of mutual benefit and assistance. 

It is too true that wounds, however small, 
which are inflicted on Our self-love are never 
forgotten, and rarely forgiven ; and it is safer to 
censure the morals of our acquaintance, than to 
ridicule their di'ess, a peculiarity in their man- 
ners^ or a fault in their persons. 

We are all of us too apt t6 repeat stories to 
the prejudice of others,- even though we do not 
believe them. Well indeed docs St. James say 
that " the tongue is an dhruly member." 

Whatever may be the iff 6onduet of a bus- 
band, that wifb must bd deluded indeed, who 
thinks his culfiability d!n excuse for hers, or seeks 
to revenge herself on fier tormentor by follow- 
ing the bad example which he sets her. She 
is not wiser than the child, who to punish the 
>Vall against whi&h he has struck his hand, dash- 
es his head against k in the vehenlence of his 
vengeance, and is himself the only sufferer by 
the blow. 

There is nothing more dangerous to the vir- 
tuous and to the interests of virtue, than associa- 
tion with the guilty who possess aMiable and at- 
tractive qualities. 

Opportunities for confering large benefits, 
like bank bilb of JlOOO, rarely come in our way, 
but little attentions, friendly participations, and 
kindnesses are wanted daily, and like small 
change arc necessary for carrying on the busi- 
ness of life and happiness. 

Many a conjugal union, i^hich has never b««n 
assailed by the battery of crime has fallen a sac^ 
rifice to the slowly undermining power of petty 
^tisirrels, trivial unklndnesses, and thoughtless 
neglect. 

Attention to decorum is oile of the gpreatest 
bulwarks of female virtue. 

It is a painful but well known fact that the 
envy and rivalship of near relations is the most 
bitter and inveterate. 

All persons given to arijg;er are apt to dwell on 
the provocation that they have received^ and 
utterly forget the provocatioh they gave. 



In England, it is well known that the Yan- 
kees ar^ ridiculed with the name of BumpkwA,— 
An English lady, on a tour through the northern 
part of this country, passing a field of pumpkins 
enquired what they were ? Her companion re- 
plied that they were pumpkins, ^^ Barhtirma 
wretehesj'*^ exclaimed the lady, (mistaking th6 
name for Immpkins^^ " barbarous wretches, to 
bury their friends wUh fheir h^ads tmt ofgrmind,^^ 

PETER PUFF— ^-AUCTIONEER, 

Dyer and Man Milliner — mends clocks and 
makes wigs ; tunes piano fortes and cuts corns ; 
man-midwife and horse-shoer ; bellows-maker 
and teacher of psalmody ; has a diploma from* 
Gretna Green, and another from the Universify 
of Aberdeen ; attends at all times and places 
from break of day till three o'clock the next 
morning to unite the votaries of Hymen, inocu- 
late children, bleed homed cattle and other 
reptiles ; rings pigs noses and the parish bell^, 
and performs sdl kinds of manual operations by 
steam, water, and thir^-ass-power, without 
touchmg hand or foot to tne machinery. 

Irish paper, 

A gentleman in Corky of touch taste fiiied uj^ 
a hoxise in a style of great elegance. On show- 
mg it, however, to a friebd, the latter objected 
to the thinness of the partitions, which divided 
the rooms from each other, observing that all 
that Was said in one room might be heard in the 
next. To this the owner replied that he would 
imine^ktely try the validity of the objection by 
an experiment which would not fail. He ac- 
cordingly called his se^rvant Patrick, directed 
him to go mto the next room, to carefully shut 
the doors, and then listen in order to ascertain 
if h^ could distinguish any words spoken in thcr 
other room where his mastet remained. When 
the master thought Pat was properly stationed 
he called out to him ^^ do you hear me V^ Pat 
answered *^ no Sir,^'' 
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ANECDOTES. 



When Themistocles was a boy, he was on a 
certain time returmhg from school. Pisistratus 
happenmg to meet him, the irfaster'said to The- 
mistocles, " stand out of the way^ Jind give place 
to the prince." "What," said Themistocl^s, 
"has he not room enough?" thus intimating 
the little respect he paid to ^ tyrant. 

Some people aYe proud of dress, others are 
proud of their singularity. Some are proud of 
bemg extravagantly in^ and others of being ri- 
diculously out of fashion. Some are proud of 
their humility. A Greek philosopher being at 
a celebrated festival saw some young men of 
Rhodes magnificcfntly arrayed. Smiling be ex- 
claimed " this is pride." Afterwards meeting 
some Lacedemonians in a mean and sordid dress 
he said " and this also is pride." 



THOMAS W. SHEPARD 

RESPECTFULLY icfoniis his friends and the public 
that he executes all kinds of 

Book and Job Printifigj 

in the most fashionable manner, and on reasonable 
terms, at the Office of the New England Farmxr, 

Rogers^ Building., Congress Street 

Ct^ Entrance Nos. 4 and 11. 



Husbandman and Housewjfe. 

FOR sale at the B^sokstore of Charles Ewer, No. 51, 
Munroe k. Fraiictr, No. 4, Comhill, and at this 
Office :-^The HUSBANDMAN AND HOUSEWIFE; 
bein^ a collection of valuable Recipes and Directions, 
relatmgp to Agriculture and Domestic Economy. By 
Thomas O. Fkssekden^ Esq* Price 50 cents. 
The foUoinng notice of this work is extracted from the 

Massachusetts Agricultural Journal for June 1822. 

" We have read it with atteatian^ and think it well 
adapted to the nse of farmers, who would not go to the 
expense of purchasing larger works. It is a collection 
of receipts, many of which arc from high authority, and 
all of them, as far as they are accurate, calculated for 
daily and constant use. That errors should creep into 
such a woric must be expected. The recipes are often 
taken ffom such transient works, or sources, that it 
would be impossible lor the compiler to vouch for their 
efficacy or exactitude — ^but still its use must be very 
great to the class of people for whom it was principally 
intendeds" Augusts. 
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FVom the American Fanner. 

The imniettse importance of durable timber for farming 
as well as naval purposes, gives an interest to every 
judicious, or even plausible speculation on the 'sub- 
ject. The communication (h>m a person of Commo- 
dore Porter^fl intelligence, will of course attract at- 
tention : especially when viewed in connexion with 
his official station, which peculiarly demands the befst 
attainable knowledge of the matter. Believing the 
opinion he has given, which is, and probably has 
been for ages t^l generally received, to be errone- 
ous ; and thinking it possible that I might throw 
some light on the subject ; — I submit to your readers 
the following observations on the 

FELLINa OF TREES FOR TIMBER. 
In the 22d number, Tolome III, of the Amer- 
ican Farmer, is a letter from D. Porter, (com- 
modore Porter) on " The best time to fell Tim- 
ber with a view to its durability'^ ,* in answer 
to ooe from the Editor, requesting a communi- 
cation on the subject. The commodore, ^^ avail- 
ing himself (as he says) of the knowledge and 
experience of others, in support of his opinion," 
state? this to be, that '^ the most proper season 
for felling timber with a view to its durability, 
is in the winter, when the sap has ceased to cir- 
culate." This corresponds with tie opinion I 
hare heard generally expressed, evor since 1 
noticed observations on the subject ; and the 
precise time in the winter is fixed, by tradition, to 
** the old of the moon in February." 

Many years (perhaps half a century) have 
elapsed, since I have been inclined to doubt 
whether the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
were under the government of the moon. The 
commodore thinks its ^^ influence JOieacJy.if oot 
quite as powerful as [that of] tho aim." He 
asks, *' why that body [the moon] whose attrac- 
tions can raise the tides and influence all animal 
creation, should not have the power to put the 
sap of vegetables into circulation,as8isted as it is 
by capillary attraction V^ — As heat is essential 
to give motion to the sap in plants, and the heat 
of Uie sun is adequate to that effect, it is not ne- 
cessary to seek for any other cause ; still less' to 
resort to one merely conjectural. No means yet 
tried have discovered any heat in the rays of 
light from the moon. 

If any effects on vegetation were ascribable to 
the moons attractioD,yet in an entire revolution, 
i\i different distances are not so considerable, as 
to produce very different effects. Besides com- 
bining its different periods, it is as near the earth 
in its decrease, as in its increase ; aad its pow- 
er of attractioasiust be the same in both cases. 
Xhe sowingj^f s^^da, thereibre, and their vege- 
tation, and tnegrovf^h of tj^ plants proceeding 
from.themi canoottXaa the commodore seems to 
suppose) be«infloenced by the phases or appear- 
ances of the moon. The notion of the mpon^s 
i( infljuen^ oa all ai|,im4l cr^tioo," if not a nov- 
elty,! Whev^, to be^4dtogetW visionary. An- 
ciently^ ipd^d,. inad pe^e wf^v^ supposed to 
b^ affected on >i^^^oed by the moon ; and 
thence were called lunMn^ hf)^it..,.tbatfPpis4oa< 
BepmAuow ^b^ ^^lodM. ..i^f indeed satisfi- 
6d^cpb^aup(^ thQ geoeral hipHef>tbktcAa«vet w?^ 
ttfi^mu^lfer 1m]yip,depi^4^oc^.'OQ the mocyi ^ 
|M|»pfieit&{^ifl^ it9 1% 

^KIBSiJIP^ffl^^^ ^ InV^^A^ to raise wa- 



tery Tapours from the earth, or to suspend them 
in the air ; and under the same aspect of the 
moon, the weather is fair at one place and foul 
in another. 

.No one can doubt tiiat ** dryness is favorable 
and moisture unfavorable to the durability of 
timber ;^' and in winter the sap of trees is prob- 
ably inspissated to a considerable degree ; but 
no living tree is then " devoid of. sap."— The 
important question, therefore, in relation to the 
felling of timber trees, is, I am inclined to think, 
not simply when trees have the smallest (fiiantity of 
sap ; but at what eeason the sap they contain wUl 
most easily escape or he expelled. The facts I am 
going to state may show this to be in the spring, 
when the sap is thinnest and (lowing in the 
greatest abundance. 

In the year 1800, divested of public employ- 
ment, and about to commence husbandman, I 
made a visit to the late Joseph Cooper, of New- 
Jersey, one of the most intelligent farmers lev- 
er knew, to converse with him on the subject 
of his vocation. Among other things, he spoke 
of timber ; and stated the following facts. His 
farm lying on the Delaware river nearly oppo- 
site to Philadelphia, was exposed to the rava- 
ges of the British army while occupying that 
city. Pressed for fuel,his fences first fell a prey 
to their necessities. In the- month of May 1778, 
they cut down a quantity of his white oak trees : 
but circumstances requiring their sudden evacu^ 
ation of the city, his (alien timber was saved. — 
The trees he split into posts and rails. The 
ensuing winter, in the old of the moon in Februa- 
ry^ he feUed an additional quantity of his white 
oaks, and split them also into posts and rails to 
carry on his fencing. It is nojv, said he, two 
and twenty years since the fences made of 
the May-felled timber were put up, and they 
are yet sound ; whereas those made of the 
trees felled in February, were rotting in about 
12 years. He then pronounced confidently, that 
the best time for felling timber trees^for durability^ 
was when their sap was vigorously fUranng, He 
said, also, that white oak and hickory trees fell- 
ed at that season, would not be attacked by the 
worms, producing what is caHed " powder post." 
And added that hoop*poles of oak and hickory 
ought, for this reason to be cut the same season. 

In the same year, accident threw in my way 
the late Oliver Evans' book on the construction 
of mills ; to which was subjoined a treatise of a 
Mr. Ellicot, a mill wrigbt, on the same subject. 
Turning over some of the leaves of this trea- 
tise^ I lifh&ii.on the p^issage in which the au- 
thor d^vetbu^^kiekory timber, intended for the 
cogs of- wheels, to he cut when the sap was run- 
nings that they m^ht not become powder post — In 
the following winter (1801) being in Boston, 
and oonversihg with a friend from the country 
on subjects of husbandry, I repearted Mr. Coop- 
er^s observations, as above stated. This friend 
then mentioned a farmer^ the well pole (or 
8weep)of whose weH happened to break at a -very 
busy time : that to supply its place, he cut down 
the first Anall tree that came to band i and this 
was a white birch. The sap then running^ree- 
ly, he stripped off the bark, and put up his pole,; 
luid it lasted seTCAfcen years.- Had he put it up 



with the bark on, it would probably have rotted 
•in a year; the closeness of the birch bark prevent- 
ing the escape of the sap, A close coat oi paint, - 
laid on unseasoned wood, operates like the close 
birch bark, by confining the sap, a?d hastening 
its decay.* 

ft^ore than fifty years ago, seeing a quantity 
of togs with the bark on, piled up by a chair 
maker^s shop, t asked him why he did not split 
them, that they might the sooner get seasoned. 
He answered, that so long as the baric remain- 
ed on the logs the sap remained in them, and 
they were more easy to be dr^sed and turned. 
OirUnlesa timber trees be cut when the sap is 
running, the bark cannot be stripped off; though 
with considerable labor it mny be removed by 
the axe and drawing knife ; but less perfectly. 

The late Mr. Bordley (who was vice-presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Society of Agriculture, 
from its formation in 1785, until his death) once 
told me, that when riding in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia, he met a master ship-builder, who 
had been viewing some tree^ for ship timber. — 
Mr. Bordley mentioned to him the greater val- 
ue of ships built with the timber of trees allow- 
ed to remain standing a length of time after 
their bark had been stripped off. ' The ship- 
wright said he was fully sensible of it ; the ships 
would la.«t so much longer. Why then, asked 
Mr. Bordley, do you not adopt that practice ? 
Because, said the ship-wright, such timber be- 
comes very hard, and costs much moreiabor to 
work it — I have heanl new settlers dispute, 
which was the best way of clearing woodlands ; 
^^crther by girdling (chopping the bark all 
round the trees to stop the circulation of the 
sap, when they gradually die^ and letting the 
tree stand ; and at once seedmg the land for 
a crop : or by cutting all down at first, and burn- 
ing. The advocates of the latter mode, said, 
that by girdling and letting the trees stand, they 
became dry, and so hard as greatly to increase 
the labor of afterwards cutting them down. 

" Dr. Plott [who wrote in the 17th century] 
says, it is found by long experience, that the 
trunks or bodies of trees when barked in the 
spring, and left standing naked all the summer, 
exposed to the sun and the wind, are so dried 
and hardened, that the sappy part in a manner 
becomes as firm and durable as the heart itself. 
This b confirmed by M. Buffon, who in 1738, 
presented to the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, a memoir, entitled ^' An easy method of 
increasing the solidity, strength and duration of 
timber ;" for which purpose he observes, " noth- 
ing more is necessary than to strip the tree en- 
tirely of its bark during the season of the rising 
of the sap, and to leave it to dry before it be 
cut down."t 



* In comfirmation of the opinions ad? anced by CoL 
Pickerinir, we can add, that poles cut frqm the green 
wfllow, the tenderest and least durable of our trees, in 
June, and stripped, became extremely tough and hard, 
so as to be applicable to many uses, suoh as ladders, 
&o. for which spruce is used. The loppings of aU trees 
cut off in June become extremely bard, and will endure 
for years without rotting. These we knojir toJl)e facts. 

EWTOBS. 

f See British Encyclopsedia, article Tree ; also Rees' 



Cyclopaedia, articjpg'^^^^.^y 
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But why should timber trees be felled in May, 
(or when the sap is freely running,) as in the 
case stated by Joseph Cooper ; or Uirked and 
left standing until dry, accoiding to Buffon, be 
more durable than timber felled according to 
the prevailing & popular notion of the old of the 
Moon in February ? For an answer I offer the 
following conjecture. — The thinner and more^ 
iBuid any body is (the sooner and more perfect- 
ly it will evaporate. The sap of trees is doubt- 
less more inspissated, or of thicker consistence, 
in winter than in the spring, when it is anpa- 
riently thin and watery. In the latter statB it 
will tind its way, and escape, through the pores 
of the wood, with vastly greater ease and ex- 
pedition than when, as in winter, it is much 
inspissated. Molasses, condensed by the win- 
ter's cold runs very slowly through tubes of a 
large size. In* summer, the same molasses 
swelling to a large yolume, and becoming very 
thin will pass through very small tubes, and, I 
believe through the pores of some sorts of wood. 
The same substance f molasses) exposed, in a 
small quantity, to the hot sun ot summer would 
soon discharge its more fluid parts, and at length 
leave, as I suppose, a solid substance behind : 
but if much diluted with water, would not the 
whole substatice be nearly if not quite carried 
off by evaporation? — the same reasoning may 
apply to trees left standing, after being divested 
of their bark in the spring. 

It appears by some English books that their 
usual time for felliDg oaks is in the month of A- 
pril, when the sap is runuins^, and they can strip 
off the bark (or tanning. But the commodore 
states, " that in all their contracts for ivahcrfor 
naval purposes^ the influence of the moon on the 
sap is more guarded against than any other ;" 
and he adds, what seems very extraordinary, 
that " more attention is paid to the time of the 
moon when' timber should be cut, than to the 
season of the year; for (as before remarked) 
seeing the moon is at the same distances from 
the earth during its decrease as its increai<e, its 
power of attraction must be the same in both ca- 
ses; and consequently all the different effects 
which tradition has ascribed to the waning and 
the waonng moon must be Tisionary. 

The maturitxf of timber is quite another thing; 
and- probably of more importance than the time 
of felling it. There is a point ot ripeness when 
trees acqi^ire their greatest solidity, strength 
and durable quality for timber. The late Dr. 
James Anderson,* says — " It is now well known 
that the best fir timber which comes from Riga, 
and other places on the Baltic, is the produce 
of the same tree that is commonly cultivated 
here [in Scotland] under the name of the Scotch 
fir ; but having grown more slowly in those coun- 
tries than the planted trees do here, and having 
been allowed to attain a much greater age, that 
wood is beyond comparison closer and /our times 
at least more durable^ in any kind of work, than 
the young raw deals [boards andsplanks] which 
are made of wood the usual growth of this coun- 
try." 

Dr. Anderson, in early life a practicalHarmer, 
a man of letters^ and an ingenious and philosoph- 
ical observer of nature, appears, nevertheless, 
to be entirely mistaken in his ideas of the cause 
of the hardness and strength of wood, and in 
ascribing to the same cause in part, its dura- 
bility. Mentioning the rings in trees which 

•Essayi on Agricalture, Vol. III. 



mark thfeir growth, he says — " as one of these 
rings is added to the circumference of the tree 
each year of its growth and forms the whole 
increment of the tree for that year, it follows, 
that the less that increment is, or in other words, 
the slower the trees grow, the less will be the 
breadth [thickness] of these rings, and of course, 
the closer the grain of the wood, and the harder 
also it will be." Just the reverse of this is the 
fact Every farmer and carpenter, in the United 
States, knows that the thicker the annual ring, 
or, in the common language, the larger the grain^ 
the harder and stronger is the wood. Hence 
the butt-cuts of white oak are preferred for the 
spokes of wheels, and of hickory for axe helves. 
Every wood-chopper also knows how much ea- 
sier it is to fell and cut up the trees growing 
with small grains in a close forest, than trees of 
the same kinds which have grown singly and 
ftister in open grounds. And every man who 
has used husbandry toolst a fork or rake for in- 
stance, whose handles are of ash, knows how 
much harder, stronger, and heavier, because 
more solid, they are when made of timber with 
large grains, which had grown fast in good soils, 
or at such distances from tree to tree as not to 
rob one another of their food, — than when of 
small grained slow growing timber. But the 
timber of trees, pasture oaks for instance, stand- 
ing singly and at distances from others, and 
which are of rapid growth and consequently 
with large annual rings, or grains, though twice 
as tough and strong, is found, I have long under- 
stood, less durable than the timber of oaks of 
slower growth. The reason is obvious. The 
oaks in forests do not attain the sizes fitting them 
for ship timber, until they have reached the age 
of maturity or ripeness. In this state they may 
probably continue stationary for some years : 
hut if left standing for many years after they are 
oifuU age^ the toughness and strength of the 
wood are greatly impaired. But pasture or oth- 
er fast growing oaks, attaining, in much fewer 
years, sizes suitable for ship-building and other 
uses, are sometimes. cut down before they come 
of age^ before they are mature^ or perfected by 
time : and hence the earlier decay of such tim- 
ber. The fact stated by Dr. Anderson, in com 
paring the ^^ raw'*^ Scotch and the mature Baltic 
firs, exemplifies this doctrine. And in corres- 
pondence with it, I will mention a maxim which 
probably had been handed down from genera- 
tions, and was repeated to me 1^ my father 
when I was a boy, upwards of sixty years ago, 
which I perfectly remember, and have repeat 
ed to others : ^^ ^y father used to say (so the 
maxim was introduced to me) young wood for 
fire^ old wood for timber.^^ 

In reference to the- memoir of M. Buflbn, be- 
fore mentioned, the authors of thedlcitish En- 
cyclopsedia, say that ^^ By many expekriments, par- 
ticularly described in that essay, it appears that 
the tree should not be felled till the third year 
after it has been stripped of the bark ; that it ib 
then perfectly dry, and the sap [sap wood] be* 
comes almost as strong as the rest of the tiid[>er) 
and stronger than the heart of any other oak 
tree which has not been so stripped ; €uul the 
whole of the timber stronger and hearier,"*^ and 
harder ; from which he thinks it fair to con- 
clude, that it is also more durable." And they 



*if heavier when of the same balk with common tim- 
|>er, ita fibres must He closer (ogethtry be therefore less 
pernous tomoUturi^ and cooaeqneiltly more durable^ 



add, that ^^ the navy board, in answer to the en- 
quiries of the commissioners of the land reFenoe 
in May, 1789, informed them that they had4hen 
standing some trees stripped of their hark two 
years before, in order to try the experiment of 
building one half of a sloop of war with that 
timber, and the other half with timber felFed 
and stripped in the common way." — ^^ We are 
sorry that we are not able to inform our readers 
of the result of the experiment" 

Commodore Porter and his colleagues of the 
American Navy Board, may have it in their 
power to make, and carry into complete effect 
the s^me experiment. So may farmers possess- 
ed of timber trees. To render the experiunent 
more fair and conclusive, treea as nearly as pos- 
sible of the same size, and growing in the same 
soil should be selected. Growing in the vicini- 
ty of each other, the equality of size will be an 
indication of an equality ofage^ — a point proba- 
bly, of material importance. 

These experiments I hope will be made ex- 
tensively by farmers, in preparing their trees 
for fencing, and for carts and other implements 
much exposed (often unnecessarily,) to all 
changes of the weather. For however plausible 
theories may appear, careful experiments^ alone^ 
can determine their correctness. Experiments 
by farmers may very easily be made, in their 
fences ; by having some panels (or lengths of 
rails) of tinlber prepared in one way and then 
a like number of timber prepared in the other. 
At the same time too, they can try an experi- 
ment to ascertain whether, iff post and rail fen- 
ces, the rails, with their heart edges downwards, 
will last longer (as the commodore supposes) 
than with those edges upwards, in the mode 
universally practised. He suggests that the 
concentric rings (the annual growths) in trees 
split into rails, and these placed in fences with 
their edges upwards, form so many cups or hoi' 
lows, into which the rains and dews falling on 
the rails enter ; and having no other way to es- 
cape, soak through the rings to the sap wood 
and bark on the under side, and thereby hasten 
the rotting of the heart wood above. I much 
doubt the correctness of this theory. Raila 
placed with their heart edges upwards, have 
very steep roofs, by which water speedily runs 
off. Their heart wood soon seasons, and ita 
surface becomes close, without visible cracks. 
But place the broad bark side upwards, the fall- 
ing water rests longer lipon it, and enters the 
sap wood, often an inch or more in thickness, and 
as soon as this shall become rotten, it will be a 
spuQge to receive and hold water, to soak into 
and gradually rot the heart wood below. Such 
is my view of this subject : but let experiments 
be made. For the purposes of the navy, or oth- 
er ship building, experiments may aho be easilj 
made ; though not so satisfactorily 'as by* con- 
structing a vessel with the two sorts of tiniber 
as designed by the English Navy Board. Ah 
equal number of pieces of timber felled In the 
two different wj^ys, tnay be dressed to th$ san^e 
sises, and equally exposed to the weather in all 
its changes; and to expedite the result, they 
may be oAen immersed itx trater, sd as to wt 
almost. daily wMknd dry. ' ■ 

Hickory (in N^.l^ngland generally called 
Walnut) groWs in iibany parts 6f one countrjf. 
It id a toiigb and hard wood ^ biif when eip<»ed 
to the weather, soon depjl]^; y6t miayl^ it seima 
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with worms. Eighteen or twenty years ago, 
passing by a saw mill placed on tide water, I 
obserred some hickory planks. I askcfd the 
«awyer for what use they were intended. He 
answered, for the sluice ways or other water 
works, of tide mills ; because, not liable, like 
o«k, to be eaten by the worms. Passing a few 
days ago by some tide mills on the same streams, 
I mentioned the fact just stated to one of the 
proprietors. They continue to use hickory for 
the same purpose, because,said he, ^^the worms 
don*t tou<ui it^* . Any person inclined to make 
trials of this wood for such purposes may pre- 
viously ascertain the feet, bv sinking two pieces, 
one of oak and the other of hickory, in waters 
were worms are known to abound ; and after a 
few months taking them up again. 

TIMOTHY PICKERING. 
SaUm^ Sept. 10, 1821. 

From the New England Falladium. 

DOMESTIC COFFEE. 

I hare learned, to my great concern, that the 
good people of Boston, and some parts of its 
vicinity, have lately acquired the practice of 
using what they call " Domestic Coffee," by 
^ay of economy ; and after making some inqui- 
ry concerning it, I find some of it to be a com- 
pound of half Rye and half imported Coffee 
ground together. When I made this discovery, 
1 was at no great loss to account for the vast 
number of persons, who, of late, have suffered 
much from weakness in their limbs, and debili- 
tated systems. Rye is peculiarly calculated to 
produce that effect, in whatever way it may be 
V6ed — more especially when it has been roast- 
ed and ground with coffee where every particle 
of ffuld is extracted and absorbed in the coffee. 

Let Rye be ground into meal, and bread 
made of the meal be eaten without sifting, and 
it will have an effect similar to opium. Let 
the bran be given to pigs, and it will make 
them lie down and swell with weakness ; but a 
person may eat of the fiaae meal without wit- 
nessing any ill effects. The reason of this is, 
that the debilitating fluid is attached to the hull 
of the grain. 

Let a horse cat as much Rye as he will, and 
it will destroy him, by taking away first the 
strength <Mf his limbs, and then that of his whole 
l>ody. ^ Friend to Health. 

inn>R0PB0B|A« 

The Baltimore Chronicle gives an account of 
a distressing case of the hydrophobia which oc- 
curred in that city last week. Mr. Samuel 
Dunham, who was bitten by a mad dog nine 
weeks since, died on the 20th ult, in horrid 
agonies. He was convulsed in every joint ; 
irotbed at the mouth; and it required the 
strei^rth of two men.to hold him in his bed — 
notwithstanding he was Mtten %o long ago, it 
was only on Thursday last that he e3diibited 
decided symptons of the hydrophobia, and be- 
fore Friday night he was a cold coipse. The 
deceased, amidst all his spasms and agonies, re- 
tained the clear possession of his reason to the 
last He has left a wife and several children 

A Cucumber grew tt^ sea!k>n, in the garden 
of Mr. Lovell E^es, in Framingham, measur- 
iag 18 inches in length and 7 inches in circum- 
ference.— iSto(eimafi. 



To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

FOUNDER IS HORSES. 

Paritj Bourbon Co. K^y. 
Dear Sir, 

After a journey devoid of interest, owing to 
the lat^ess of the season, I have arrived in 
KentuckjF, and being desirous of communicating 
a cure for " Foundering,^' recently known ; I 
make one effort to conduce to the value of your 
present work, the American Former. 

One of the writers in your " Farmer^'* calls 
foundering, "chills and founder,'' and compares 
it to inflammatory rheumatisms ; I apprehend 
he does not understand the disease in all its 
stages ; — it evidently proceeds from surfeit. A 
horse rode until heated and fatigued, and fed 
too plentifully while warm and hungry — and 
swallowing his food too greedily, that he may 
lie down and rest his wearied limbs ; — and the 
stable being wet or damp, and the horse in a 
copious sweat, are reasons the best that can be 
given, for the formation of the disease. 

Instead of rising up refreshed, the poor ani- 
mal is stiff and useless, if he had got leave to 
cool perfectly, and been fed sparingly, he would 
have escaped this sore complaint 

The cure is a lump of alum the size of a 
walnut, reduced to powder and dissolved in 
warm water ; the horse must be drenched with 
this liquid, which in a short time will throw 
him into profuse perspiration, and he will be 
able to pursue his journey the next day, and if 
not badly foundered, in a few hours. 

You will keep it out of sight ths^ this com- 
munication comes from a woman, as I wish to 
escape the 

" VVorlcPs dread laugh, Tvhich fcarce 
" The firm philosopher can »com." 
Yet it is a fact that 1 alwap prized fine horses, 
and endeavored, by every means in my power, 
to alleviate their pain. 

Fray do not put yourself to the expense of 
sending seed you have to purchase. I hope 
you received the last seed I sent you enclosed 
in a letter from Missouri, particularly the "Pra- 
irie Sensitive Plant" seed, 

P. S. — The valuable remedy for the founder 
was communicated by Col. B. Chambers, who 
experienced its good effect on his own horses, 
and others. 



O^The authoress of the above is amongst 
our most valued and useful correspondents, 
worth a million of indolent men^ who neither 
write nor think any thing useful to society — 
and yet who call themselves the Lords of the 
creation — acting the wliile the part of sluggish 
drone^-^fruges consumere nati. 

From the New York Mechanic's Gazette. 

AMERICAN SILK GOODS. 

Mr. Jas. Read has done us the favor to call at 
our office to show a piece of elegant blue strip- 
ed silk, manufactured by him for a suit of chair 
and sofe coverings, for the Hon. Mr* Crawford, 
secretary of the treasury. It is made of Italian 
and American silk, the latter of whfch is made 
at Mansfield, Con. where we understand that 
the silk worm is cultivated to a considerable 
extent Mr. Read^s vest patterns, and watch 
chains have heretofore received public notice ; 
they are said to be equal to the nest English, 
and can be afforded on equal terms, but the 
specimen of silk above referred to (^out forty 



yards) far surpasses any thing we expected to 
see or domestic manufacture for many years to 
come^ and is a flattering specimen of taste and 
ingenuity, which cannot .fail to meet with en- 
couragement. We hope that Mr. Read will be 
favored with similar orders from our wealthy 
citizens, who can hare their taste gratified with 
any color and pattern they may select. 

From the Boston Patriot. 

DOMESTIC WINE. 

We are informed that an enterprising agri- 
culturist in Newton, through whose attention 
and application to the raising and cultivating of 
fruit trees may of the farms and gardens in the 
vicinity of our city have been furnished with 
the best of fruit, has this season manufactured 
seven hundred gallons of Currant Wine. This, 
it will he recollected, is manufactured by one 
individual. Should the same spirit of enter* 
prise prompt one individual in each town in the 
Commonwealth to produce an equal quantity of 
this pleasant beverage, we should soon need no 
importations of common wines, but might rely 
wholly upon the product of our own gardens, 
for a supply for domestic consumption. 

On Monday, says the Newark, N. J. Centinel, 
we were presented by Mr. Leonard Richards, 
with a Green Gage, (a species of plum) of an 
extraordinary size. It measured six inches in 
circumference, and weighed 2 1-2 ounces. 

From the Hampshire Gazetts. 

Tobacco. — Experiments are making in Penn- 
sylvania with the Cuba Tobacco, so celebrated 
for its fine flavor ; it promises well, and several 
loads have been cut and housed ; some of the 
leaves are 2b inches long, and 16 broad. This 
kind of tobacco is said to be worth $80 per 
hundred in the Havana. 

Cattle. — It is stated in a Hamburgh paper of 
April last that two oxen raised in the county of 
Holstein Ditmarsen, Germany, weighed, after 
being killed, as follows. Largest ox 4452 Eng- 
lish pounds, the second 4034 pounds. 

Leecha. — It is stated in a London paper that 
a gentleman after applying eight leeches to an 
inlamroation, deliberately cut off their tails: 
nothwithstanding which they continued to adhere 
as before, whilst the blood poured thro^ them 
in an uninterrupted stream. The editor ob- 
serves that these leeches resemble some state 
leeches, called ministers of state. 

Whe following experiments were made with 
a thermometer at the Navy Yard, in Norfolk, 
Va. on the 2d inst. 

At half past 11 the temperature in a house 
was 83 degrees. The thermometer was then 
suspended in the open air, sheltered from the 
rays of sun by a brown linen umbrella, when ' 
it rose in a few minuets to 93. It was next 
placed under a silk umbrella, and in the same 
period rose to 97. Exposed to the sun it stood 
at 142. 

A verv general alarm prevails respecting the 
danger n*om canine madness. Measures to of- 
ford greater security to theNOitizens have been 
adopted in most Cities, and are conceived by 
many, tcibe greativ needed in this. 

Digitized Dy VJJV> Palladium. 
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FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS RiXATINO 

AGRICULTURE h DOMESTIC ECOrTOMY. 

POTATOES 
Should be dug and housed as sood as they are 
ripe, aod before the Tines are entirely dead. 
In this state they generally adhere to and may 
be pulled out of ground with them ; but if they 
remain in the ground until the vines are quite 
dead they separated from the vines, and the ex 
pense of diggmft them will be greatly increas- 
ed. A sort of an hoe, with prongs or claws 
like a fork, aud fixed at the end of an handle 
like a common hoe, and which may be had at 
the Agricultural Establishment of Lincoln Fear- 
ing, k. Co. No. 20, Merchant's Row, near the 
old Market, Boston, is said to be very useful, 
and much superior to the common hoe. for dig- 
ging potatoes, as well as for various other pur- 
poses. 

It is said ihat a very good kind of fodder for 
homed cattle may be made of potatoe tops, by 
spreading and drying them on grass ground in 
the vicinity of the potatoe field. We are told 
that in the Southern states, they reap about 
two thirds the length of the potatoe tops, aod 
dry them on mowing land in the usual way of 
hay-making. Several tons may thus, sometimes, 
be collected from an acre, i nd no damage be 
done to the potatoes, if the tops are not gath- 
ered till the potatoes are ripe. 

The following method of preserving potatoes 
was communicated by Mr. Millington (England) 
to the Society for Bettering the Condition of 
the Poor: — 

1 caused, f says this gentleman) three pounds 
and a half ot potatoes to be peeled and rasped; 
then put in a coarse cloth, between two boards, 
and pressed them into a dry cake, hardly to 
thick as a thin cheese. They were then plac* 
ed on a sheli to dry. There was about a quart 
of juice expressed from the potatoes. To this 
was added about a like quantity of water, and 
in about an hour it deposited more than sixty 
grains of white starch or fiour, fit to make pas- 
try. A cake of this was prepared and sent to 
the Society. In bulk it occupied only a sixth 
of the compass of the potatoes; in weight it 
had lost about two-thirds by the process ; but 
the cake, when dressed with steam or other- 
wise, will produce nearly the same quantity of 
food as three pounds and a half of potatoes, 
properly dressed for the table would do. Some 
potatoes, ouite frozen, have been prepared this 
way, and the cake was perfectly sweet ; where- 
as some of the same parcel that were left, and 
not pressed, were spoiled in a few days. 

PARING AND BURNING. 

A new method of ^^ burning without fire^ has 
been lately discovered. This consists in sup- 
stitutiiig quick-lime for fire. The lime in its 
mQst caustic state, fresh from the kiln, is laid 
upoQ the vegetable surface to be consumed^ 
and before it Is weakened by exposure to ^e 
«ir^ a quantity of water just sufficient to put it 
in powerful action, is applied. This process 
unites the advantages of burning and liming, 
and is probably the readiest and cheapest mode 
of fertilizing soils, which superabound with veg- 
etable matter, and for which lime would prove 
a suitable manure. 

French mode ofmaku^ Brandy^Peaches, 

Preserved fruit is generally cloying, and of- 
ten timea unwholeaoaie to the stoiDacb, because 



of its unmixed sweetness^ arising from the man- 
ner in which they are usually prepared. 

The most grateful preparation of the peach 
we have ever seen, is that which is accomplish- 
ed by the following process : 

Scald them in hot water, then dip them in 
hot strong lie, rob them with a cloth and throw 
them into cold water ; make a syrup of 3-4 of 
a )>ound of sugar to one pound of fruit, and when 
cold put in an equal quantity of brandy. 

Amer. Farmer. 

BUTTER. 
The following is given as an improved meth- 
od of preventing the bitter taste which butter 
has from cattle feeding on turnips, cabbages, 
leaves of trees, &c. Boil two ounces of salt 
pctre in a quart of water, and put two or more 
spoonfuls, according to the quantity of milk, m- 
to a pail before milking ; if this is done con- 
stantly, it will prevent the taste of turnips, but 
it will pot be effected if even once neglected. 
This has been proved by twenty years experi- 
ence, and if it does not succeed the farmers may 
rest assured that the fault arises from the neg- 
lect of their dairy maid.-r-tfrW. 

" To generate the best kind of seeds^ the most 
healthy plants must be chosen, and those which 
are most early in respect to the season ; these 
should be so insulated, as to have no weak 
plants of the same species; or even genus, in 
their vicinity, lest the fecundating dust of weak- 
er plants should be blown by the winds upon 
the stigmata of the stronger^ and thus produce 
a less vigorous progeny. 

^^ When new varieties are required, the male 
dust of one good variety, as of the nonpareil 
apple, should be shed upon the stigmas of ano- 
ther good variety, as of the goMen-pippin ; and 
it is probable that some new "Excellent variety 
might be thus generated.^' ^ 

Darwin'* s Phytologia, 

Working Oxen. — When oxen reiiise to work 
equally well on either side, or when they pull 
off against each other, yoke them on the side 
you wish them to work, and turn them out to 
feed in that way ; they soon become accustom- 
ed to it, and work afterwards on either side 
alike. — Jimer. Farmer. 

Dr. Lettsom observes that in general pies 
are more advantageous than roasting or boiling. 
This he illustrates. Of mutton, 64 ounces in a 
j^ye, made with 24 ounces of wheat flour, and 
eaten with 8 1-4 ounces of bread, in all 96 1-4 
ounces, dined eight persons fully ; whilst 60 oz. 
of mutton roasted^ and eaten with 33 ounces of 
bread, in all 93 ounces, dined only five of the 
same persons. 

Potatoe Pudding. 
12x>z. potatoes, boiled, skinned and mashed, 

1 do. suet, 

1 do. milk, that is, two spoonfuls, 

1 do. cheese. 
Mix all together with boiling water to a due 
consistence. Bake it. Instead of cheese, there 
may be an ounce of red herring pounded fine in 
a mortar. — LeiUom. 

Potatoe Breads in England. 
A skillet of potatoes, with cold water is hung 
at some distance over the fire, that the water 
may nol boil, till the potatoes become soft. — 
Then skin, mash, and mix them with their 
weight of wheat flour, and also with the yeast, 



salt and warm water wanted. Knead all togeth- 
er, ^y the mass a little before a fire to rise ; 
then bake in a verr hot oven. F)our of rice or 
barley may be used instead of that from wheat. 

Another mode is given by the Board of Agri- 
culture. It directs, to select the most mealjr 
sort, and boil and skin them. Break and strain 
12 lbs. of potatoes through a very coarse hair 
sieve, or a very fine one of wire, so as to re- 
duce the pulp as near as possible to a floar. 
This quantity makes nine loaves of 5 lbs. each, 
in dough ; or when baked about two hours, 42 
lbs. of excellent bread. 

Dr. Fothergill says, if potatoe bread is cat 
before it is a day old, it will not appear enough 
baked ; because of the potatoe moisture. ' He 
adds, never slice potatoes with a knife, raw or 
boiled, but break and mash with the hand or a 
spoon, otherwise they will not be soft. 

Doctor Lettsom next proceeds to give the best 
Soups^ according to Mr. Justice Col^uhoun. 

I. Potatoe Soup. — Colquhoun. 

Stew 5 pounds coarsest parts of beef or mut- 
ton, in 10 quarts of water till half done. Add a 
quantity of potatoes skinned, and some onions, 
pepper and salt — stir frequently and boil enough. 
Bones of beef added would increase the soup in 
richness or quantity. mills. 

Estimate in millB. 5 lbs. coane beef at 60 mllU 300 
Bones to enrich it 50 

Potatoes S4 lbs. or 1-3 buskel 20 
Onions, a bunch 60 

Pepper and Salt 60 

49.0 
It gives 10 quarts of soup, meat and potatoes; 
and dines 10 men at nearly 5 cents. A red her- 
ring is said to be a good sul^stitute for onions, 
pepper and salt ; but red pepper may be added. 

II. Barley Broth. — Colquhoun. 

it admits of a mixture of ahaost every kind 
of garden vegetable, and is never out of season. 
Onions or leeks and parsley are always a part 
of the ingpredients ; besides which, cabbage or 
greens, turnips, carrots, and peas may be added. 
A teacup of barley suffices for a large family. — 
Pearl barley is dearer, yet not so good as the 
common nusked or Scotch dressed barley. Water, 
4 quarts, beef 4 pounds, with booes, barley 4 
ounces, [Count Rumford says barky meal is bet- 
ter than whole barley for thickening broth, and 
making it more nounshing.l Stew all toffether 
two hours. Then add the herbs cut smsul, and 
salt The whole then boils till tender. Skim 
ofi* the fat or not, ais you like it. Onions or leeks 
must not be omitted. 

III. A plain good food, 7»ith very little meat^ and 

as wholesome as can be obtcniedfrom whsat or 

barley. — Colquhoun. 

Cut half a pound of beef, mutton or pork, in- 
to small pieces; add halfa.pint of peas, 3 sliced 
turnips, and 3 potatoes cut very small ; an onion 
or two, or leeks— Put to then 7 pints of water, 
and boil the whole gently, over a slow fire for 
2 1-2 hours. Thicken with a quarter pound of 
ground rice, and one-eighth pound of oat meal, 
(or 1-4 lb. pound of oat oieal or barley meal, 
without rice.) Boil 1-4 hour after the thick- 
enu^ is put in, stirrii^ it all the time. Then 
season with salt and pepper, or ground ginger. 
As only a, pint will be lost in boiling, it is a meal 
for 4 persons, and will cost 2 cents each person. 

IV. Cut into very small bits, 2 pounds of beei 
lyutton, or porky out of the tuh^ or hung bee^ 
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fi-eshelied in water ; ^nd put them in a pot with 
six qaarts of water. Boil ilaw bear three hoDrs, 
or rather stew till tender. Add 1-4 lb. tarrots 
or parsnips, and 1-1B lb. tnmfps, all sliced small. 
Sometimes instead of them a ww potatoes sliced ; 
also add some greens, cabbagre, cellerj, spinach, 
parslej, and two ounces onions or leeks. Thick- 
en with a pint of oat meal, (or a quart to make 
it iKery thicks) Boil it well together, and sea- 
son with pepper or ground ginger and salt. It 
will serve a family of six for a day- Or it may 
be thickened with any kind of meal, or barley, 
peas, beans or rice« 

V. Take 4 lbs. beef^ onions 3-4 lb. turnips t 
lbs* rice 1 1-2 lbs. parsley, savory, thyme, of 
each a large handful, pepper and salt ; water 
17 quarts. Cut the beef into slices, and after 
boiling it some time, mince it small. The tur- 
nips and onions infused, and sweet kerbs may 
be minced before they go to the pot. Boil the 
whole gentiy together about three hours on a 
slaw fire- Scarcely two quarts will be wasted 
in boUing. The rest will serve 18 persons for 
one meal Cost 2 cents each. 

Where fuel is scarce, the materials in the 
-three above receipts may be stewed in a pot, 
all night, in an oven, and will next day require 
but a quarter of an hour boiling. 

VI. Bake in an earthen pot, a shank of beef, 
in six quarts of water, with a pint of peas, a 
leek, and four or five turnips sliced. 

COW. 

The principal distinguishing marks of a good 
Cow are said to be these : wide horns, a thin 
liead and neck, dew lap large, full breast, broad 
back, large deep belly; the udder capacious 
but not too fleshy ; the milch .veins prominent, 
and the bag tending far behind ; teats long and 
large ; buttocks broad ana Ar^afay ; mtt long, 
pliable, and small in proportion to the size of 
the carcass, and the joints short. To these out- 
ward marks may be added a gentle disposition, 
a temper free from any vicious tricks, and per- 
fectly manageable on every occasion. On the 
other hand, a cow with a thick head and short 
neck, prominent back bone, slender chest, belly 
tucked up, small udder or a fle.shy bag, short 
leats, and thin buttocks is to be avoided,, as to- 
tally unfit fsr the purposes either oi the dairy, 
the suckler, or the grazier. 

The milch cow is generally in her prime at 
five years old, and will continue in a good milk- 
ing state till ten years of age or upwards. Cows 
should be milked regularly, morning and even- 
ing, and always as nearly at the same hours as 
may be. Some have recommended milking 
them- three times a day, at five, one and eight ; 
and it is said if they are full fed they will give 
^If as much again milk if milked thrice as if 
only twice a day. Those farmers who would 
make the most of their cows should provide a 
bull to ran in the herd. 

.ON STALL FEEDING. 
^^ Stall feeding of bullocks with potatoes, g^v< 
en in difGerent states of preparation, has been 
lor some time extensively practised in Sussex, 
and is much approved of by many. They there 
find that a beast of from one hundred and forty 
to one hmidred and su^ stone* weight eats 
from one to two bushels -of the roots in the 
eoorse of the day^ but consumes but little hay, 
or not much more than ten or twelve pounds in 

^Bfeaaiof^pfobably e%ht poundt to the Btons. 



that space of time.'' " And a careful experi- 
menter, who was largely in the practice of fat- 
tening oxen with them, it is said, gave them 
up — from the conviction that with every ad- 
vantage of breed, attention, warmth, and clean- 
liness in regard to the animals, they wotdd not 
pay more than four pence the bushel.^' 

^ Further, the Swedish turnip when it is cul- 
tivated in a proper manner, is a most valuable 
root, when used with this intention.^' — ^' In some 
trials which we have lately attended to, it was 
found to have the advantage, nearly in the pro- 
portion of one fourth ; and in other experiments, 
it is said to have gone still farther in this use.^^ 

^^ And the proportion in which they are con- 
sumed by the fattening stock, has been found to 
be something mor^ taan a third of the weight 
of the cattle by some ; but by others, about a 
third in the day, as stated in the Gentleman Far- 
mer. However, in other experiments caretuUy 
made, an ox of from seventy to eighty stone has 
been ascertained to eat something less than 
three hundred weight in the course of a day, 
besides chaff and hay ; and small cows of about 
thirty stone, one hundred weight and three 

Quarters in the same time. And in the Rev. Mn 
losers trials it was found, that when consumed 
in stalls and sheds, an acre o£ good turnips, will 
completely winter fat an ox of fiAy score." 

^^ When this root is given in the stall, from 
its very succulent nature, it becomes necessary 
to employ as much dry food as possible during 
the use of it, in order to the expeditious fatten- 
ing of the cattle by such means." 

Rees^ Cyelopadia* 

Cud lost hy an ox or eow^ — remedy ron. 
Mix together an equal quantitpr of sour leaven 
and common salt, then add a piece of loam or 
brick clay, equal in weight to the whole : break 
and mix all this well together, and then add 
as much urine as will serve to beat it up into a 
paste. Hake this into two or three balls as big 
as the creature can swallow, force one of these 
down his throat every three days and it is said 
it will effect a cure. 

Receipt for Jlmeriain Tokay. 
A barrel of good new cider from the press. 
Let it ferment, carefully brushing off the froth, 
as it comes out of the bung-hole. When the 
fermentation ceases, draw it off and add as much 
honey as will give it strength enough to bear 
&° ^Sr; return it to the barrel which should be 
washed clean. It will now undei^o a second 
fermentation, which must be treated as the first, 
and when that ceases, add half a gill of French 
or peach brandy, for every gallon. Bung it 
tight and so let it remain until the March fol- 
lowing, when in a calm, clear and dry day, it 
should be bottled^-^mencan Farmer. 



IU88ACHV8BXT8 AGRICULTURAL REPOSFTORT AKD 
JOURNAL, FOR JUNE. 

(Continued firom p. 11.) 

The next article to thoie which we have before re- 
marked apon, has the signature, ^^ARoxbury Farmer^''* 
and is entitled ^^ A comparison of the present with some 
past seasons.^* This article we have given at laige in 
tiie Ist No. p. 2. It appears to be one of a series of 
similar notices which have for a number of years been 
pnblbhed hy the same author. Such a Kalender, reg- 
ularly kept from year to year, cannot &fl of proving of 
great importance, ^^ if cultivators, instead oi consulting 
the almanack will attend to the indicatioDs of nature^^* 



Dr. Deane, in his Farmer's Dictionary, observed, 
'* That great naturalist Linnaeus, did not approve of 
farmer's confining themselves to certain set days, or 
weeks, for committing their seeds to the earth. The 
seasons are much forwarder in some years than in oth- 
ers ; therefore, he who thus governs himself, will as- 
suredly sow IHs annual seeds sometimes too early and 
sometimes too late. 

^^ That a better practice might be introduced, he re- 
commended it to his countrymen to take notice at what 
time the trees unlblded their leaves, &c. 

^^ Id order to reduce to practice so ingenious a hint, 
an account should be made out of the first leafling, and 
I may add the blossoming of a variety of trees and 
shrubs. 1 suppose trees and shrubs to be most mitabls 
for this purpose, as they are more deeply rooted, and 
therefore more steady and uniform in their appearan- 
ces, than any plants whi^ are perennial only in their 
roots. They are especially much more so than annuals. 

^* It is certain that such an account taken in one 
place will not answer alike for every part of the coun- 
try ; because the vegetation in every part is not equal- 
ly forward. Therefore, I would earnestly recommend, 
that in each degree of latitude, throughout New Eng- 
land at least, some attentive naturalist would make a 
list of a considerable number of trees and shrubs, which 
are near at hand ; carefully watch their appearances, 
and minute the times of the first opening of their leaves^ 
and also of their blossoming. By comparing the ac- 
counts, the absurdity will immediately appear, of sow- 
ing the same kinds of seeds at the same time of the 
month oryear, in the 43d, 43d, 44tb and 45th degrees 
of latitude. 

^^ When these accounts are obtamed, let trials be 
made by sowing a certain kind of seed before, at, and 
after the foliation, or the flowering of some particular 
plant, and the produce compared. Let accurate ez- 
perimento of this kind be yearly repeated, with all the 
most useful spring plants ; by this, in a few years, com- 
plete kalendars may be obtained for every degree of 
latitude in this country. The consequence will be that 
the fiurmers will be able to read the true times of sowing 
by carting his eye upon the trees and shrubs that are 
about him. We have already such a rule as this with 
respect to Indian com ; but it pertiaps ought to under- 
go a further examination. 

^ But such rules, after all that can b^done, ought 
not to govern us invariably. The right times of seed- 
ing admit of some latitude, on account of the degree of 
dryness of the soil, and of it» exposure to the solar . 
warmth. Land should have the right degree of mois- 
ture when seeds are sown on it ; and a southern expo- 
sure will afford an eariter vegetation than a^northem.^^ 

The statements and views of a .^ Roxbury Farmer^ 
are ably corroborated by the f riter of the next article 
who uses the signature "Indicator." This gentle- 
man remarks that, 

^^ If each farmer or gardener will make his 
own observations within his own grounds, and 
always upon the same plants, while in health, 
and under the same degree of cultivation ; and 
make his notes with care when the state of the 
blossom is at the same stage of forwardness^ 
there can be no doubt of its correctness. Let 
him take his own asparagus bed as an index of 
the warmth of the ground in the early part of 
May, and he can judge with great correctness, 
provided the asparagus bed be always forked 
andidressed on the same day, or nearly, in the . 
month of April, and with the same quantity and 
quality of manure : for on ihis plant the warmth 
of the soil acts immediately <m the root alone^ 
and therefore there can be ao better ^uide §or 
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ascertaining the temperature of the ground at 
that season. If we can plant com and squash 
seed the middle of Maj when the asparagus is 
in a state to he cut the 7th of that month, whj 
not plant those seeds the 7th when the aspara- 
gus is fit to cut the first of May ?^ peach tree, 
cherry tree, or a plum tree in good health, is 
also a fair indication of the temperature of the 
earth, as is the apple and pear tree, if always 
kept in a good state, or in a cultivated or plough- 
ed piece of ground ; hut in the Orchard, where 
the grass is allowed to check the circulation, 
three years out of five, trees are not so correct 
an index as the asparagus bed or as they them- 
selves are when growing in a garden or plough- 
ed field where the ground is always open, so 
that the rays of the sun and the warmth of the 
atmosphere ehter with less ohstructiom 

^^ I have said that the same plant should ai- 
rways he taken as the standing intlex, because 
peaches, for instance, of different sorts or vari- 
eties, and cherries of difierent sorts, as well as 
pears and other fruits, open their buds and 
blossom sooner or later according to the res- 
pective habits of each individual or variety; 
80 that a person who should take one year 
an early peach, and the next the late heath 
as his index, might find himself very far from 
correct 

" With respect to the rains which prevail in 
the month of May, by which seeds are rotted 
in the ground, I apprehend that if the ground 
be warm enough to excite the germ of the seed 
€tor/^ in May, it will as soon be out of danger 
from rot, as if it be planted the middle of May ; 
for the rains prevail as much tow^ds the last 
as the first of the month. And as respects the 
late frosts which are dread/ed so much by many 
people when the spring is early open, I con- 
fess, that so far as my own observation goes, I 
should fear it less when the spring is forward 
than when it is tardy. I donU mean to say that 
premature heat, which we sometimes have, is 
not like to be followed by frosts in May ; but 
when the spring continues to put forth new evi- 
dence daily of its settled state in a regular and 
natural manner, so as fo bring* forward vegeta- 
tion earlj/j and with unusual vigor in May, I 
think there is much less danger of late frosts 
than when the cold blasts from the Canada bor- 
ders arc constantly ^interrupting its progress — 
because in one instance the earth is gradually 
warmed, and creates within its influence a warm 
atmosphere that prevents frost from taken 
place; whereas in the other case the earth 
^^ntinucs cold, and the temperature of the at- 
mosphere near its surface is less -capable of re- 
sisting the night chilling dews which fall upon 
the young plants that are putting forth. I be- 
lieve that if recourse be had to &e state of the 
weather for any ten years together from the 
i?5lh March to'the 5th May, it will be found 
that late in the sea<9on frosts have occurred 
much more frequently when the average tem- 
perature of the spring months has been below 
rather than when it has been c^ove any given 
point." 

We think with the above quoted writers that it 
would be a maUer of bat little diiBculty lor every far- 
mer to make himself a VegtlMt Abnanaick^ froqt the 
prodttOtioDs of bit own soil ; and thus turn, a« it were, 
the Book of Nature into a Perpetual KaleAder. Thi» 
might be done without any reference to the artificial 
divisipQ? of time as set down in commoa almanacks, 



Willow buds do. do. 
Lilac do. do. do. 

Asparagus fit for table. 
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Plant Indian com.* 



and, we think, would prove not only simple, but cor- 
rect and useful. For example : 

The Gooseberry buds be- ) ( « ^ ^^-^ ^,, 
gin to swell, \ I Sow early peat. 

!^w flax, oats. Spring 
* wheat, and Spring rye. 
\ •{ Plant potatoes, early use. 
Plant a potatoe patch, 
also some pumpkins 
near your hog stye. 
Currants put forth leaves, }> <{ Plant garden beans. 
Apple trees blossom, \ \ Sow carrots, beets, fic. 
White oak leaves as big 
as a mouse^s ear, 

We give the above as somethiu|f like the/onn which 
might be adopted for the purpose of enabling the young 
and inexperienced agricultor to adopt tome gtneval 
nUt* for seeding his grounds. The mbttunee of the 
Kalendar must be established by actual observation, 
and be the result of good sense operating upon ezperi 
ence. 

An advntage, which perhaps has not been adverted 
to, may be anticipated from recording annually articles 
like that of •A Roxbuty Farmer^ in which the times of 
the annual budding a!nd flowering of plants are noted. 
The practise will aflbrd data for ascertaining with con< 
siderable precision the effects of cultivation as regards 
climate. Some philosophers tell us that by depriviu^ 
the earth of its forests, and opening its surface to the 
more direct influence of the sun^s Taya, the springs 
come on earlier upon an average, and the mean tem- 
perature of the climate is increased. Others den j these 
positions, and say that the mean temperature of the 
climate can neither be increased nor dimiQished by any 
changes on the earth^s surface, as the quantity of ca- 
loric emanating from the sun will be the same in cor- 
responding latitudes, whether such surftioe be compar- 
atively rough or smooth • and that when we expose 
the earth to the more direct impulse of the solar rays, 
we likewise deprive it of a mantle which covered it 
in some degree from the frigid iufluence of those north- 
em blasts which so often bid ^^ winter chill the. la]^ 
of May." 
(to be continued.) 

^Thu we beliere it the Indian maxim alluded U by 
Dr, Deane at above. 
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The Editor would be happy to make his best ac- 
knowledgments acceptable to certain conductors of 
newspiq;>ers and othera whose talents and stations give 
them influence, for the favorable notices which they 
have taken of this establishment. The indications of 
good win, and expressions of approbation, with which 
be has been honored, having been received from gen- 
tlemen well qualified ta appreciate the value of lite- 
rary and scientific eflbrts, cannot iail to add stimulms 
to industry, and ^cit every possible efibrt to realize 
the favorable anticipations which appear to be enter- 
tained by men, the aequintion of whose good opinion 
is an object of high and laudable ambition. 

Among those to whom we are under great obliga- 
tions for announcing our paper ui terms well adapted 
to introduce it to general patronage, we shall hold in 
grateful remembrance the Editor of the Manufaciurtrt'^ 
and Fa'nnert'' Journal^ a valuable paper, printed at 
Providence, R. I. We hope we shall not be accused 
of egotism in giving the following extract from an edi- 
torial article which appeared in that paper of the 12th 
inst. since it relates principally to our object^ which it 
cannot be airogause in os to pronounce to be laudable, 



and gives, among other topics, a lucid exposition of the 
benefits which cultivators may hope to receive from 
the JVVio England Farmer^ by making it a channel £ar 
communicating to the public their own discoveries and 
improvements. 

^^ There are many good reasons for the establish- 
ment, in the northern section of our country, of a paper 
mainly devoted to the interests of Agriculture. The 
most prominent is, the great diflerence between the 
eUmatet of the Southern and Northern Sutes. This 
diflerence, requiring the cultivation, in one section, of 
crops which cannot be cultivated with advanta^pe in 
others, produces, of necessity, difierent systems of /arm- 
ing. Every enlightened cultivator, wherever he may 
live, has a system of his own, adapted to the peculiar 
situation of his land, as well as to the general charac- 
ter of the climate under which it lies ; whkh system i» 
the result of experience. A number of such men stip* 
ulate, for their mutual benefit, that each shall commu- 
nicate to the whole, the result of his own experience, 
and to make a paper, like the one under consideration, 
the vehicle of communication. Now the utility of such 
an agreement depends on the limits which are prercrib- 
ed to it, and the fidelity with which it is executed. It 
is plain, that those only who cultivate the same crops 
can be mutually serviceable to each other. The plan- 
ters of Georgia and Carolina, whose crops consist priu-< 
cipally of cotton, rice and sugar, cannot communicate 
much useful infonnation to the fanners of the northern 
and middle states, who cultivate grain and keep large 
stocks of animals, in a climate where the season is 
from two weeks to two months* shorter than it is with 
them — nor can they learn of the latter any thing which 
may be generally useful in- their planting. The differ- 
ence of soil and climate,, even between the northern 
and middle states, is so considerable, as to require, in 
the one, a system of cultivation, widely difierent from 
that which is practised in the otlier. In every section 
of our country, therefore, distinguishable from the oth- 
ers ])j peculiarities of climate and soil, and following a 
system of husbandir materially different frcmi the sys- 
tems in practice elsewhere, there ought to be estab- 
lished a paper which should be made a common medi- 
um, through which every experienced farmer may 
o<mvey to his brethren the result of his own experi- 
ence. Tilts ytcpvt dM»«a4 be supported and made use-- 
ful, by a punctual payment of the subscription money,^ 
and by a constant supply of original matter.^^ 

Since the above was in type we have been indebted 
to the kindness of Mr. Skinnkr, of Baltimore, not 
only for the common civility of a proffered exchange 
of papers, bat for a complete file of the current num- 
bers of the 4th vol. of that excellent work, the ^* Amer^ 
icon Farmer^'^ together with an elaborate index cf 
the 3d volume, containing three printed sheets. To 
these highly valued favors is adde^ a friendly letter, 
in which is evinced a disposition to ^ strengthen our 
hands and encourage our hearts^ in the duties of our 
present employment. We are happy to be assured of 
afiict, (which indeed we had anticipated from Mr. 
Skinner^s reputation for liberality and regard for the 
interests of Uie community,) that the able Editor of the 
American Farmer^ a publication, which has not only 
given ah^hly beneficial in^ulse to American agricul- 
ture, but whose establishment may be considered as 
the commencement of a new and brilliant era in its 
anns^ is willing to regard us as a coadjutor, worthy 
to second his efforts in ^^ extending the knowledge of 
all discoveries in the science, and all improvements in 
the practice of Agriculture and Domestic Economy.^^ 
Mr. Skinner^s appropaion cannot fail to be of essential 
advantage to us, and we would tender in return our 
tribute of gratitude, and proffer the best services im 
our power to render to him or his establistanent. 

COOKING FOOD FOR CATTLE, 
Among the most useful improvements of modem hm^ 
bandry may be numbered the practice of steaming or 
boiling food for domestic animals. Some account ef 
the origin, of this practice ia. Grtat Britain may bev ■ 
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f>iii^ la the ^^ Complete Gfntner,^^ an ex^eUcnt Eng;- 
li^ work of hi^ authoritj, from which the following^ 
ia extracted: 

*^ Steamed food may be giren to mikh cows with 
g;real advantage. For this important fact in rural eco- 
nomjy we are indebted to the ingenious and persever- 
ing experiments of J. C, Curwen, Esq. M. r. whose 
attention to the comforts of his tenants, and judicious 
zeal for the improvements of agriculture are too well 
known to Tcquire aaj eulogy. In prosecution of a sys- 
tem which he had long practised of giving cooked (bod 
to animals^ Mr. C. turned his attention to the cheapest 
mode of supplying milch cows with it ; and in a com- 
munication to the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts^ &c. (which was honored with their lesser gold 
ufidal) he states his belief that he has at length been 
completely successful. He uses a steam boiler of 100 
gallons contents,* on each side of which are fixed fiirer 
boxes^ containing 11 stonet each of chaff, (the husks of 
wheat, rye, &c.) which, by being steamed, gain more 
than one third of their original weight. The steam is 
cMiveyed by various stop cocks into the lower part oi 
the boxes ; and thus two or three boxes may be steam- 
ed at the same time ; the quantity of fuel required is 
about 2 lbs. for each stone of chaff. 

^^ In giving the steamed chaff to the cattle, 2 lbs. of 
oil cake are mixed with one stone of chaff ; and the 
milch cows are fed with it morning and evening, bav- 
mg an allowance of one stone at each time. On being 
taken from the steamer the food is put into wooden, 
boxes, which are mounted on wheels to be drawn to 
the place where it is intended to be used ; -and- the 
chaff requires to stand some time before it is fit for use. 

^ The average of milk on a stock of thirty-six milch 
cows, was nearly 13 wine quarts, for 320 days. The 
cows were never suffered to be turned out ; and to 
prevent their being lame, their hoofs were properly 
pared, and they stood wi^ their fore feet on clay. 
One great advantage attending this method was, that 
most if not all the milch cows were in such a condition 
that, with a few weeks ibeding after they were dry, 
fhej became fit for the shambles, with very little loss 
from the first cost. As a substitute for chaff and oil 
cake, Bfr. C. recommends cut hay ; which, when 
steamed, would make a much superior food, and he 
entertains no doubt would greatly augment the milk, 
WLS ircU as benefit the health of the animals. Mr. Uur- 
wen gives cooked food from Oo4->*«=« *«» JaD«i nearly 
eight months out of twelve, and his plan of treatment 
has been adopted by several fanners in different parts 
^ the kingdom with great success.^* ^ 

The practice of cooking food for cattle is by no 
means a novelty in New England. A simple apparatus 
for that purpose has been for .some time in use among 
farmers of our acquaintance. The following is a brief 
description of it. A kettle, holding twelve gallons or 
more, is set in a furnace of brick or stone, and over 
this a hogshead with one head taken out and the^other 
bored full of holea. This is pet aa close that the steam 
of the kettle, when boiling, can only tMlB through the 
holes, and thence asoend among th^ articles to be boil- 
ed in the hogshead and pSM off at the top. In this 
way a hogshead of potatoes will be nearly as soon boil< 
ed as a small part of them could be if placed in the 
kettle uzkdemeath. . . . . 

Am the kettle is so elosed<%i ^^ l^rent any steam 
from passiQg ofi^ bat through the bottom of te hogs- 
head, m pipe op tnbe'is set in such a manner that with 
the iiid of a funnei wat«r tamy b0:poured into the kettle 
^oixn as is Aeceasar]^ AW:.p«uTCtt in, \ tht tube is 
stopped with: a plii^'for thatiffuqaose^ ' 

$ke Sodetft Trantactuynt. 
1 14 fbi, a stone. *" 



i 7%e *^Cat^MtB^tkam^lcmMtaifm0^^tMd 




more oitwiiwj«*iw;3f#i'to^^ 

«r whuh fir 4ta«% imH>j. d/^ tfAi^etM^yOkd with the 

mtuhii rooU^ it u chtefy eUyed ttil mmty raTftt tHit httd 



Grain of all kinds may be steam boiled by this ap- 
paratus, to great adv^tage, for feeding or fattening 
cattle ; but in that case, it is requifite to have the bot- 
tom of the hogshead covered with a cloth, to prevent 
the grain from running down through the holes. 

i^periments have been made in Pennsylvania, by 
which it appears that Indian com and potatoes will 
fatten swine one third faster when boiled or steamed 
than when given to them without any preparation. 

An Address delivered to the Maryland Agricultural 
Society, by their President, Mr. Robert Smith, and pub- 
lished hi the American Farmer, No. 11, Vol. 4, contains 
the following observations on this subject : 

** Economy in the feeding of stock is an object of the 
highest importance, interesting alike to the public and 
to the individual. The great waste of hay, straw, 
com fodder, chaff, and other offal, apparent on every 
estate, under the prevailing practice of our country, 
has suggested to me the expediency of having at my 
dairy farm a steaming apparatus. This I have recent- 
ly established on a plan so simple and so cheap, that 
any person in any part of our -country may have a sim- 
ilar one, greater or smaller, according to the extent of 
his farm, and the proposed number ef his stock. It 
consists of an iron boiler and two wooden boxes. The 
boiler contains 100 gallons. One ef the boxes is eight 
feet, the other five feet long ; both Utvee feet wide and 
three feet deep. The boiler is globular, and was made 
by screwing together the brims of two salt pans. There 
is also attached to it a hogshead for any extra cooking, 

^( The boiler is fixed in brick work, calculated to 
afford the greatest degree of heat, with the smallest 
waste of fuel. Without pretending to give directions 
as to the particular construction of such a furnace, I 
would merely remark, what the physiologists have told 
us, namely, that heat being produced by the combined 
operation of the fuel ahd of Uie air feeding the fire, that 
portion only of the air, which passes in contact with 
the burning fuel, contributes to the production of heat, 
and that, therefore if the fire place should be larger 
than the heap of burning fuel, a certain portion, of air 
will insinuate itself without going through the fire, and 
of course, not being decomposed will contribute nothing 

" To the water hi the boiler is given all the heat 
necessary to generate the required steam. The steam 
is conveyed into the boxes by copper pipes attached td 
the upper part of the boiler, and introduced between 
the bottom of each box, and a false bottom, consbting 
of several sheets of copper perforated with holes. Into 
this chamber, four inches high, formed by the two bot- 
toms, the steam is conveyed, and passing through the 
holes of the false bottoms, diffuses itself throughout the 
whole contents of the box, and thus efibctually cooks 
the great mass of food therein contained^ When suffi- 
ciently boiled, the steam, by mean^ of a common stop 
cock, is turned into the other box. At one end of each 
box, and near the bottom, is a spigot and faucet, by 
means of which .are drawn off the condensed steam a^d 
liquid matter, whi<di.had ooz^d out oi; and been ex^ 
tracted from the cooked materials. This decoction is 
of a deep chocolate color and highly flavored. It may 
be given to the calves, or it may be returned to and 
mixed With the steamed food. It, however, may not 
be amiss to remark, that when a liquid feed is proposed 
the false bottom is not used. 

^\ In the comer of the steaan house next to the pump 
there is a hogshead of water in w^ich is inserted a 
leaden tube, the other end of which is immersed in the 
water of the boiler and nearly to the bottom of it. The 
admission ol th^ requfolte supply of wtittt* fWm th» 
reservoir iotoithe boiler is rjegulated by a stop cock. 
An^ the c^tld water being specifically hoarier than the 
warm^willnecess^rfly t^ its plao^ at the bottom, 
whilst t^ hot water wHf remain at the (op. This 
shn^epmn is^t)ref<^itl^d to* Khfi seSf-s^pplying valve, 
ilWeWls'^Sj^kdg^'otit border. At the top of the 
bfcjilec ihettak h .safety >ralTt0 f<ar the. escape of all re- 
^^mda^^ Pipoj^ the *lec^^ foroe of wiluch would trth* 
epf^ ^danger the wMe establishment.^ 
,;./.. iTobtcimiiam€d.y 



^^TEST FROM EUROPE. 

The ship Triton, Capt. Bussey, arived at tliis 
port on the 12th inst. in 30 days ^rom Liverpool, 
and bro't London papers to the 9th and Liver- 
pool papers to the 1 1 th ult. 

Turkey and Russia have of late made no men- 
acing movements, nor assumed new iittitudes 
either of a hostile or pacific nature. The Turks, 
however, acorchog to the last advices, continu- 
ed to exercise the most atrocious cruelties on 
the miserable Greeks — stretching their ferocity 
to the utmost limits of their power. In the mean 
time the great Potentates of Europe appear 
to be gazing quietly on those scenes of suffering, 
and scarcely exhibit a symptom of sympathy for 
the sufferers; thus giving fresh proof of the cor- 
rectness ^of the assertion of the moral poet, who 
says, ^^ there is no fiesh in man^s obdurate heart.^^ 

" Pity 'tis" that they have no pity, and well 
would it be, if changing places with the suffer- 
ers, those heartless monarchs could ^^ be what 
they behold," till the actual endurance of cal- 
amity should teach them to put a stop to its in- 
fliction. 

Spain continues in a state of confusion, and 
^^ civil dudgeon" adds domestic calamity to for- 
eign menaces. The king prorogued the Cortes 
on the 30th June, on which occasion he made 
a clever and gracious speech, according with 
the spirit of the constitution. This, however, 
did not prevent tumults from taking place in Ma- 
drid. Some shouted for an absolute, some for a 
constitutional king, and others evinced a dispo^ 
sition to submit to no king. In the mean time 
France threatens the Spanish frontiers with a- 
bout 60,000 men in arms, ready to take advan* 
tage of those domestic disturbances. 

The distresses in Ireland continue undiminish- 
ed, and it is said the funds of charity are exhaus- 
ted, in London it has been proposed that every 
family should go without a dinner one day, and 
contribute the saving to the relief of the Irish 
sufferers. '^ War," says one of the Irish papers, 
^^ with all its horrors, is mercy, is paradise, to 
the condition of Clare, Kerry, Cork, Galway, 
Majo and Sligo." 

The Yellow Fever has made its appearance 
in New York, and several persons have fallen 
victims to that dreadful disorder. 



fattened daun to confine the steam /and, if neetssary^ 
a short woodin phtg may he moerttdfur the purpose of 
^admitting tfsf, mid which may he reoMved mt pleas^j^.^ 
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GREAT ADDITIONS TO THE 

NEW ENGLAND MUSEUM, 

* 76, COURT STREET. 

THE iSopiietors of thisextensi^ establidunent have 
the pleastse to announce to their patrons and the 
public, that, besides their nsu^l continue Additions of 
curiosities frcmi all parts of the World, they have just 
added another entire Musetmt^ making now one 
Grand Consolidation^ qf 4 Museums wiiied in ane^ 
The late additi<^ ^lone are superior in extent ai^ 
variety to any other Museum in -this city, ^ 

'OCr' Ad mit ta n ce ib cent^jo^^. x^jj \^ \^ ^ LK^ 
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From iht JVete Monthly MagatirUy for June, 

Am — " FLY NOT YET." 

When eastern skies are tln^M with red, 
And fairest mom with hastj tread 
tJpsprings to ope Heaven^s golden gate, 
And chase the lingering stars that wait 

To spy the blushing dawn ; 
While rajs from Phoebus^ glowing car 
Gleam brightly on your cascment^s bar, 
And pour a flood of glorious light 
To shame the slothful sons of night, 

Oh, haste— oh, haste 
To snatch the fresh and fleeting hour, 
Ere noon has sippM each dewy flower 

That decks the spangled lawn. 

Oh shake off slumber^s drowsy spell, 
In moming^s pleasant haunts to dwell ; 
And haste to join the fefitherM throng, 
To greet the dawn with coral song, 

Or skylark^s earlier lay : 
With careless footsteps freely rove 
O^er sunny plain, or leafy grove. 
While new-mown hay its sweets bestowing. 
Perfumes the air that^s freshly blowing ; 

Oh, haste— oh, haste 
To meet the bee on busy wing. 
O'er opening flowerets hovering, ^ 

And watch the squirrePs play. 

To taste the gifts of earth and air, 
That Phoebus' Mercer beam will scare, 
On new-bom buds of every hue 
To trace the glittering drops of dew, 

The timid hare to spy, 
Who stealing forth, now hopes unseev^ 
To banquet on the humid green. 
And oft, the while she fearless gfrazes^ 
Admires her leveret's frolic mazes. 

Oh, haste— oh, haste — 
Joys like these will never stay, 
But melt, like summer's mist, away. 

From days too piercing eye. 



DOO-STjiR A^D 'DOQ'DjBLYS. 

The ancient Egyptiatis, in their observations 
(m the stars, noticed that when a certain star 
of considerable magnitude first appeared above 
the horizon in the morning, just before dawn-^ 
the overflowing of the Nile iminfediately fol- 
lowed. Being warned by this precursor, they 
retired to the highlands to es<!ape the inunda< 
lion, carrying with them things necessary for 
their retreat As this star peribrmed for them 
the service of the house-dog, by warning them 
of approaching danger, they called it the dog- 
star, and supposing that this star was the cause 
of the extraordmary heat, which usually falls 
out in that season, they gave the name of dog- 
days to six or eight weeks of the hottest part 
of the summer. They ascribed an extraordina- 
' ry influence to this star, paid it divine honors, 
and from its color formed prognostics, what the 
season would be. The Greeks and Romads 
also held the opinion that the dog-star was the 
cause of the sultry heat, usually felt about tli^ 
lime. Its influence was esti^med so great by 
the Romans, that they sacrificed a bpown <to^ 
to it every year to appease its rage. , /, 

All these notions ortlie ancients, and all simi- 
lar opinfion^f that preTail al the present tlnje. on 
this subject, arc m^re idle fiincle'^. Tl^e dog- 
slgr has no moreinfiueuce in producing heater 



sultriness, than any other star that decks the 
sky, and the days usually denominated dog-days, 
might with as much propriety be said to begin 
on the 20th or l&th of July, as on the 25th. 
The atmosphere sufiers no greater change on 
the 24th and 25th of July, nor on the 5th and 
6th of September, than it does on other days 
preceding and subsequent to those days. If the 
term dog-days has any appropriate signification 
it is because the word is intended to denote 
forty or fifty days of the most hot and sultry 
part of the year, but as these days vary almost 
every year in their commencement and termin- 
ation, any notice in the almanack, or elsewhere, 
pretending to define the time when dog-days be- 
gin and end, is futile and of no more importance 
than the predictions concerning the weather. 

PUTJ^AM'S ROC^, 

The last number of the American Journal of 
Science, edited by Professor Silliman, of Yale 
College, contains the following " Extract of a 
letter from Profess9r Dana, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, to the editor, dated Feb. 5th, 1822.—^^ I 
have received an account of Putnam's Rock, 
which is in the river, opposite West Point. It 
was given to me by my friend Col- Tucker,, of 
Gloucester, Mass. and the history, as connected 
with the American Revolution, cannot fail to be 
interesting. 

^^ This famous rock, originally a native of 
the highlands above West Point, was situated 
on the extreme height of Butter Hill ;* when 
the morning fog was descending from the hill 
it had a very beautiful appearance not much 
unlike a horseman's tent or hospital marquee 
riding on the cloud. It was a common amuse- 
ment for the officers when off" duty to roll large 
rocks from the side of those hills. These of- 
ten set others going with thep, io the great 
terror of those persons who were below. One 
day when this laborious amusement was over. 
Col. Rufus Putnam proposed going up to take a 
peep 06" this curiously situated rock; it was 
found situated on a flat rock of great extent, 
and near the brink of a considerable precipice, 
and hung very much over it. Col. Putnam be- 
lieved that it was moveable, and if once moved 
that it would roll over ; and falling from twenty 
to fifty fecij commence its route to the river. A 
few days after we formed a party of o£Bc6rs,with 
our servants, who took with them axes, drag- 
ropes, &c. in order to* procure- levers for the 
purpose of moving the rock, which we soon 
found was in our power. The levers being 
fixed with ropes to the ends of them all, Col. 
Putnam, who headed the party, ordered us to 
haul the ropes tight, and at the word Congress:^ 
to give a long pull, and a strong pull, and a piill 
altogether. This we did, the levers f<?ll, the 
rock rolled over, tumbled from, the precipice, 
and took up its line of march for ttie river ! 
The party then had the satisihction of seeing 
the most majestic oaks and loftiest pines, bow- 
ing down m homage %nd pbedie^ice to this 
mighty traveller, whicfe Inever stopped till it 
had r^^ched jthe bei of the rivar^ where it now 
lies; on the edge* oi' the /flats and far Enough 
ftomi.rther shore for a coasthig veftn^ltfr sail 
round it. Thfe^ party followed after in it^ jiath, 
and werd astonished to se^ iha* i*ocks of^many 
tons weight, ^nd trees of the largest sizei^wc^re 

^Jhls hill Is V^'iQ f*H't above ilde ^jit^ aack .1392 
ib^i tta bftjpt?., acponling to Capt» FarUtdg^ '•"'■.': //' i 



ground ta powder. On arriving at the river; 
the party embarked, and landed, to the number 
of sixty or seventy on the rock, when Col. Put- 
nam broke a bottle of whiskey and named it 
^^ Pi£tnam?9 RoekP I may have forgotten some 
of the minutiae of the transaction in the lapse of 
foDty-three years ; but it is a fact that the rock 
now in the river was reiiioved from the ex- 
treme top of the Butter Hill l^ the officers of 
Col. Rufus Putnam^s regiment, in the revolu* 
tionary war,in the service of the U. States, some 
time in the month of June^ in the year 1778.^' 

From an Ohio Paper, of July ^. 
Petrifaction^ — An elderly gentleman, who re- 
cently died in Fayette county, Kentucky, pre- 
vious to his death requested that his daughter's 
remains should be disinterred and deposited by 
the side of his own. His daughter had been 
buried about eleven years, in the county of 
Bourbon, Ky. After his disease, the old gen- 
tleman's request was complied with. To the 
great surprise and astonishment of those ^ngag-> 
ed in raising the daughter's- remains her body 
was found to be entire, and of its full size. On 
a minute examination it was discovered to be 
perfectly petrified ; its specific gravity was a- 
bout the same as that ef common lime stone. — 
The coffin was entirely decayed. Her counte- 
nance had undergone so small an alteration that 
her husband, it is said, on beholding her, fainted. 

The sails and cordage of » first rate man of 
war require 180,000 lbs. of rough hemp for 
their construction ; and it is said to average five 
acres of land to produce a ton of hemp : thus 
one of those monstrous towers of human inge- 
nuity consumes a year's produce of 424 acres of 
land to furnish its necessary tackle. 



ANECDOTES. 

The following curious circumstance, (says a 
London paper) which occurred during a fire at 
Bankside, may be relied on as a fuct : — In one 
of the houses that appeared as one sheet of fire, 
the firemen perceived a cat setting on some 
bags which were in the midst of the flames ; the 
cat cried '* mew \ mew *'' most bitterly, finding 
her escape impossible. One of the firemen who 
saw and heard her, cried out to Solomon, a Jew, 
who agisted them to work at the engine, ^^ Sol- 
omon, you hear the cat calls out — Jew ! Jew !** 
Solomon most emphatically cried, ^ you shall 
not 'be disappointed in the Jew, if, at the risk of 
my life, lean save you.'^ He threw up a rope, 
to which there was a hook attached, wnich for- 
tunately stuck in th# sack, and with a qaick 
jerk, be< pulled the teck from the midst of the 
flames, and ateo^bO'Cat, whose hair was all siiiged 
from the fire. During an hour afterwards, Whilil? 
he worited at the engine^ the «at never qoitted* 
him, but held fast op hi& shoulder, or sat near 
him on the engine ; and he afterwards brought 
Ms cat lome to hisoiWi Tibtise. . 

. A^G«r^maa ^riealwalkiag mi^rooessien ^ the 
head of his parishion^rsy o^er cultivated fields^* 
in order to procure a blesSlftg ' 60 ' their ;f*tfitl?;» 
when lie came to tfibse bfi 



crops 

[appearance^ woald 
jjrayers and aiiiging 



on^ -sftying, s^ here^ 
witt avjul itowiiig •* ibUb 
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CATTLE SHOW, 

Exhibition of Manafactures, Ploughing Match, 
and Publie Sale of Animals and Manufactures, 
at Brighton, Mass. on Wednesday and Thqi^ 
day, the 9th and 10th of October, W22, to 
commence at 9 o'clock, A. M. on each day^ 

The Trustees of the Massachu^tis Society, for 
the Promotion of Agriculture, encouraged by 
the patronage of the Lcig^lature of this State, 
intend to offer in Premiums, not only the sum 
granted by the Government for that purpo>se, 
but also the whole amount of the income of their 
own funds. They, therefore, announce to the 
public, their wish to have a Cattle Show, and 
Exhibition of Manufactures, &c. &c. at Brigh- 
ton, on Wednesday and Thursday^ the 9th ^ lOth 
of October J 1822; and they offer the following 
Premiums: 

FOR STOCK. 
For the best Bull, raised in Massachusetts, above 

one year old, ' $30 

For the next best do. do. 20 

For the best Bull Calf, from 5 to 12 months old 15 

For the next best do. do. 8 

For the best Covr, not less than three years old 30 

For the next best do. do. . 20 

For the next best do. do. 15 

For the best Heifer, from one to three years old, 

with or without calf 15 

For the next best do^ do. 10 

For the best Ox, fitted for slaughter, regard id be 

had to the mode and expense of fatting 40 

For the next best do. do. 30 

For the next beat do. do* SO 

For the best pair of Working Cattle 9a 

For the next best do. do. • * 20 

For the next beat do *< n , . 

For the next best do. do. io 

For the next best do. do. 10 

For the best pair of Spayed Heifers, not lefcfc than 

<me year old * 25 

For the best Spayed Sows, not less than four in 
number, and not less than five months old JO 

The claimant to be entitled to either of these 
two last premiums, must state the mode of ope- 
ration and treatment, in a manner satisfactorj 
to the Trustees. 
For the Wst Merino Wethers, not less than six^ In 

number, having respect to form and fleece 20 

For the next best do. do. do. 10 

For the best native Wethers, not less than aik i* 

number do. , 10 

For the next best do. do. do. 
For the best Merino Ram, do. 15 

For the next best do. 10 

For the best Merino Ewes, not less than five ii 

number, do. ' 20 

For the next best do* do. do. 10 

For the best Boar, not exceeding two years old d, 10 
For the next best do* do. do. 5 

For the best Sow 10 

For the next best do. 5 

For the best Pig^ not less than two in numbei 
nor less than fbur months old, nor more tha. 
eight 10 

For the next best do. do. 6 

None of the above animals will be entled 
to preminms, unless they Kve wliolly bred itihe 
State of Massachusetts. 

For the best Ram which shall be imported intc 
this State, after this advertisement, and bcfort 
the 15th day of October next, of the impfovec 
Leicester breed of long wooUed sheep, or of th< 
^cst Dishley breed, or of the fine, and lon| 



woolled sheep of the Netherlands, the length 
and fineness of whose wool shall be found supe- 
rior to those of our present breeds, $50, or a gold 
medal of that value, at the option of the im- 
porter* 

For the next best do* do. 

For the best Ewe, of any of the said breeds import* 
ed under the same terms, and for the like supe- 
rior qualities 

For the next best do. do. 



50 



No animal, for which to any owner hne pre- 
mium shall have been awarded, shall be con- 
sidered a subject for any future premium of the 
Society, except it be for an entirely distinct 
premium or for qualities different from those 
for which the former premium was awarded. 

Any of the above Stock, when raised and still 
owned at the time of the exhibition, by the 
person who raised them, will entitle the claim- 
ant to an allowance of ten per cent, in addition. 
But Sheep, to be entitled to any of the above 
premiums, must be raised by the person enter- 
ing them. 

FOR AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS. 
To the person who shall raise the greatest quan- 
tity of Indian Corn on an acre, not less than 
seventy bushels $30 

To' the person who shall make the most satisfacto- 
ry experiment, to ascertain the best mode of 
raising Indian Corn, in hills, in rows, or in ridg- 
es ; not less than half an acre being; employed 
in each mode, in the same field, the quantity 
and quality both of land and manure to be eqwal 
and utiiform in each mode ; all to receive a cul- 
tivation requisite to produce a g^ood crop 30 
Td the person who shall raise the greatest quan- 
tity of Cairrots on an acre, not less than six huu- 
orea imnKis ' 

To the person who shall raise the greatest quan- 
tity of Potatoes on an acre, not less than five 
hundred bushels 20 

To the person who shall raise the greatest quan- 
tity of Parsnips on an acre, not less than four 
hundred bushels 20 

To the pefton who shall raise the greatest quan- 
tity of common Beeta on an acre, not less than 
six hundred bushels 20 

To the person who shall raise the greatest quan- 
tity of Mangel Wurtzel on an acre, not less than 
six hundred bushels 20 

To the person who shall raise the greatest quan- 
tity of Ruta Baga on an acre, not less than six 
hundred bushels 20 

To the person tvho shall raise the greatest quan- 
tity of common Turnips on an acre^ not less 
than six hundred bushels 20 

To the person who shall raise the greatest quan- 
tity of common Turnips, after any other crop in 
the same season, being not less than four hun- 
dred and fifty bushels 20 

To the person who shall raise the greatest quan- . 
tity of Onions on an acre, not less than six hun- 
dred bushels 20 

To the person who shall raise the greatest quan- 
tity of Cabbages on an acre, not less than 25 
tons weight 20 

To the person who shall introduce any Grass, not 
before cultivated in this State, and* prove, bv 
actual experiment, and produce satisfactory evi- 
dence of its superiority m any one quality, to 
any now cultivated 30 

To the person who shall give satisfactory evidence 
on *• Soiling Cattle,^ not less than six in num- 
ber, and through the whole season, together 
with a particular account of the food given, and 
how cultivated 30 

To the person who shall make the experiment of 
turning in green crops as a man'ure, on a tract 



not less than one acre, ^md prove its utility and 
cheapness, givin* a particular accoimt of the 
process and its result 30 

To the person who shall, by actuaT experiment, 
prove the best season and modes of laying down 
lands to grass, whether spring, summer or lall 
seeding be preferable, and wiUi or without grain 
on difierent soils 2& 

To the person who shall raise the greatest quan- 
tity of dry Peas on an acre, not less than thirty 
bushels 20 

To the person who shall raise the greatest quan- 
tity of dry Be»n8 on an acre 20 
To the person who shall giye proof of having pro- 
duced the largest quantity of dressed Flax, rais- 
ed on an half acre 26- 
To the person who shall t^ice tip in the season, on 
his own farm, the greatest quantity of good 
Honey, and shall at the same time exhibit supe- 
rior skill in the management of Bees 10 
For the best Cheese, not less than one year old, 

and not less in quantity than 100 pounds 19 

For the next best do. do. 5 

For the best Cheese less than one year old 10 

For the next best do. do., b 

To the person who shall raise the greatest quan- 
tity of Vegefables, grain, peas find beans except- 
ed, for winter consumption, of the stock on his 
own farm, and not for sale, in proportion to the 
size of the farm and stock kept, hating regard 
to the respective value of said vegetables as 
food, stating the expense of raising the same, 
and the best mode of preserving the same thro' 
the winter 30^ 

To the person who shall raise the greatest quan- 
tity of winter Wheat on an acre 30 
To the person who shall raise the greatest quan- 
tity of spring Wheat on an acre 30 
To the person who shall prove to the satisfacti6n 
of the Trustees, thW his mode of rearing, feed* 
ing and iattening neat cattle is best 20 
Fur th^Jbesi Butter, not less than fifty pounds 10 
For' the second best do. do.^ , 5 
h or the b«9t Sole I^eather, not less than five sides 10 
For the second best do. do. 6 
For the best dressed Calve Skins, not less than 

twelve in number 10 

For the second bfc«t do. do. 5 

For the best five barrels of superfine Flour, manu- 
factured in the Slate of Massachusetts, from 
wheat raised in this sttate 25 

For the greatest quantity of Butter and Cheese, 
made between the 16th of May, and the Ut of 
'October, from not less than four Cows, the qua- 
lity of the Butter and Cheese, and the number 
of Cows to be taken into consideration, and spe- 
cimens to be exhibited at the Show, of not Jess 
than twenty pounds of each, and the indde of 
feeding, if any thing besides pasture w^ used 20 
To the person who shall prote by satisfactory ex* 
periments, to the saiisfaction of the Trustees, 
the utility and comp^u^tive value of the cobs of 
Indian Com, when used with or without the 
grain itself, ground or broken 20 

To entitle himself to either of the Fremioms, 
under this head of Agricultural Experiments, 
the person claiftiing, must cultivate a tract of at 
least one acre in one piece, with the plant or 
production for which he clainis a premium, (ex- 
cept flax) and must state, in writing, under oath 
of the owner, and of one other person, (accom- 
panied hy a certificate of the measurement of 
the land, by sofne sworn surveyor,) the follow- 
ing particmars : 

1. The state and quality of the land, in the 
spring of 1822. 

2. The product and general state of cultiva- 
tion and quantj^^j^fz^ang^e^^^l^jr^w^^e 
year preccdmg.^ ^ O " 
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3. The quantity of manure 
year. 

4. The quantity of seed used, 
the sort. 

6. The times and manner of sowing, weed- 
ing, and harvesting <he crop, and the amount of 
the product, ascertained by actual measurement, 
after the whole produce, for which a premium 
is claimed, and the entire expense of cultivation. 

And in relation to all vegetables, except Po- 
tatoes, Onions and common Turnips, the fair 
average weight of at least twenty bushels must 
be attested ; and if there be hay scales in the 
town, in which raised, not less than three ave- 
raged cart loads must be weighed. 

The claim under this head, together with 
the evidences of the actual product, must be 
delivered, free of postage, to Benjamin Guild, 
Esq. Assistant Recording Secretary of this Soci- 
ety, on or before the first day of Dec. next 
The Trustees not intending to decide upon 
claims under the head of Agricultural Experi- 
ments, until their meeting in December. 

FOR INVENTIONS. 

To the person who shall use the Drill Plough, or 
Machine, and apply it most successfully to the 
cultivation of any small Grains or Seeds, on a 
scale not less than one acre 

To the person who shall invent the best Machine, 
for pulverizing and grinding Plaster to the fine- 
ness of twenty-five bushels per ton, and which 
shall require no inore power than a pair of oxen 
or a horse, to turn out two tons per day, and so 
portable that it can be removed from one farm 
to another without inconvenience 

To the person who shall produce, at the Show, 
any other Agricultural Implement, of his own 
invention, which shall, in the opinion of the 
Trustees, deserve a reward, a premium not ex- 
ceeding 20 dollars, according to the value of 
the article exhibited 
In all cases proofs must be g^ven of the work 

done by the Machine, before it is exhibited ; 

and of its having been used and approved by 

some practical farmer. 

FOR FOREST TREES. 

For the best plantation of White Oak Trees, not 
less than one acre, nor fewer than one thousand 
trees per acre, to be raised from the acorn, and 
which trees shall be in the best thriving state, 
on the first of September, 18^ $100 

For the best Plantations of White Ash, and of 
Larch Trees, each of not less than one acre, nor 
fewer than one thousand trees per acre, to be 
raised from the seeds, and which trees shall be 
in the best thriving state, on the first of Sep- 
tember, 1823 

For the best Live Hedge made of either the White 
or Cockspur Thorn, planted in 1820, not less 
than one hundred rods, and which ^all be in 
the best state in 1823 

FOR DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 

To the person or corporation, who shall produce 
the best specimen of fine Broadcloth, not less 
than 1 5-8 yards wide, exclusive of the list, 40 
yards in quantity, and dyed in the wool ' $30 

For the second best do. do. do. 20 

For the best superfine Cassamere, not less than 3-4 
yard wide, nor less than forty yards in quantity 

For the second best do. do. do. 

For the best superfine Sattinet, 3-4 yard wide, not 
less than fifty jrards 

For the second best do. do. do. 

To the person or corporation, who diall produce 
the best specimen of Cotton Cloth, manufactur- 
ed in this State, not less than fifty pieces 

Jo the person who shall produce Uie best speci- 
men of any other labrics of Cotton, manufac- 
tured in this State, in public factories, not less 
"" ' than fifty pieces 

In private fiunilies, not le^s than five pieces 
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FOR HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURES. 
For the best Woollen Cloth, 3-4 wide, not less than 

twenty yards in quantity $12 

For the second best do. do. 8 

For the best double milled Kersey, 3-4 yard wide, 

not less than twenty yards in quantity 12 

For the second best do. do. 8 

For the best Coating, 3-4 jrard wide^ and not less 

than twenty vards in quantity * 8 

For the second uest do. do. 6 

For the best Flannel, 7-8 yard wide, not less than 

forty-five yards in quantity 10 

For the second best do. do. 7 

For the best yard wide Carpeting;, not less than 

thirty yards in quantity 15 

For the second best do. do. 7 

For the best 5-8 yard wide Stair Carpeting, not 

less than tliirty jrards in quantity 10 

For the second best do. do. 7 

Jot the best pair of Blankets, not less than 8-4 

wide and 10-4 long; 6 

For the second best do. do. 4 

For the best Woollen Knit Hose, not less than 12 

pair in number 5 

For the second be?t do. do. 3 

For the best Worsted Hose, not less than twelve 

pair in number 5 

For the second best do. do. 3 

For the best Men's Half Hose, (woollen) not less 

than twelve pair in number 4 

For the second best do. do. 2 

For the best Men's Woollen Gloves, not less than 

twelve pair in number 5 

For the second best do. do. 3 

For the best Linen Diaper, 5-8 yard wide, and not 

less than thirty yards in quantity 5 

For the second best do. do. do. 3 

For the best 4-4 jrard Diaper, (for table linen) not 

less than thirty yards in quantity 10 

For the second best do. do. 5 

For the best specimen of Sewing Silk, raised and 

spun in this State, of good fast colors, not less 

than one pound 5 

For the second best do. do. 3 

For the best Linen Cloth, (for shirting or sheeting) 

one jrard wide, and twenty-five yards long 8 

For the second best do. do. • 

All the above Manufactures, except when of 
Cotton, must b^ of the growth and manufacture 
of the State of Massachusetts. And all Manu- 
factures, when presented, must have a private 
mark, and any public or known mark must be 
completely concealed, so as not to be seen, or 
known by the Committee, nor must the Propri- 
etors be present when they are examined ; in 
default of either of these requisitions, the arti- 
cles will not be deemed entitled to considera- 
tion or premium. 

Animals, Manufactures, or Articles, may be 
offered for premium at Brighton, notwithstand' 
ing they may have received a premium from a 
County Agricultural Society. 

It is understood, that whenever, merely from 
a want of competition, any of the claimants may 
be considered entitled to the premium, under a 
literal construction, yet if, in the opinion of the 
Judges, the object so offered is not deserving of 
any reward, the Judges shall have a right to 
reject such claims. Persons to whom premi- 
ums shall be awarded, may, at their option, 
have an article of Plate, with suitable inscrip- 
tions, in lieu of money. Premiums will be paid 
within ten days after they shall be awarded. 

That in any case in which a pecuniary pre- 
mium is offered, the Trustees may, having re- 
gard to the circumstances of the competitor, 
award either one of the Society's j^old or silver 
medals in lieu of the pecuniary premium an- 
nexed to the several articles. 

That if any competitor for any of the Society's 
premiums shall be discovered to have used any 



Third Plough $8 
Ploughmim 4 
Driver 2 



disingenuous measures, by which the objects of 
the society have been defeated, such person 
shall not only forfeit the premium which may 
have been awarded to him, but rendered inca- 
pable of being ever after a competitor for any 
of the Society's premiums. 

All premiums not demanded within six months 
after they shall have been awarded, shall be 
deemed as having been generously given to aid 
the funds of the Society. 

The Trustees of the Massachusetts Society 
for Promoting Agriculture, hereby give notice, 
that they intend, on the second day of the Cattle 
Show, viz : on the 10th day of October next, to 
give premiums to the Owners and Ploughmen 
of the three Ploughs, to be drawn by oxen, 
which shall be adjudged, by a competent Com- 
mittee, to have performed the best work^ Ttitk 
the least expense of labor, not exceeding half an 
acre to each plough, and of such depth as the 
Committee shall direct. 
First Plough $20 Second Plough $12 
Ploughman 10 Ploughman 6 

Driver 5 Driver 3 

In each case, if there be no Driver, both 
sums to be awarded to the Ploughman. 

The persons intending to contend for these 
Prizes, must give notice, in writing, to S. W. 
PoMRROY, or GoRHAM Parsons, Esq'rs. of Brigh- 
ton, on or before the 2d day of October, so that 
proper arrangements may be made for the pur- 
pose. No person, will, on any consideration, 
be admitted without such notice. The compe- 
titors will also be considered as agreeing to fol- 
low such rules and regulations as may be adopt- 
ed by the Committee, on the subject. The 
ploughs to be ready to start at 9 o'clock, a. n. 

The result of the last Ploughing Matches at 
Brighton, and the satisfaction expressed by so 
mativ of thpi> (^icultural brethren, will induce 

the ^trcteiy xxr a>mrnax, 4U p..^;,.«« ,««ti. 

alhr, m connexion with the Cattle Show, as an 
efficacious means for exciting emulation and 
improvement in the use and construction of the 
most important instrument of agriculture. 

Persons intending to offer any species of Stock 
f#r premiums, are requested to give notice 
thereof, either by letter (post paid) staUng the 
article, or to make personal application to Mr. 
Jonathan Wmsmp, at Brighton, on or before the 
8th day of October, and requestmg him to enter 
such notice or application ; so that tickets may 
be r«ady at 9 o'clock, on the 9th. No person 
will be considered as a competitor, who shall 
not lave given such notice, or made such ap- 
pliotion for entry, on or before the time above 
specfied. 

Al articles of manufactures must be entered 
andleposit^d in the Society's Rooms, on Mon- 
day ihe 7th of October, and will be examined 
by te Comtaittee on Tuesday, the 8th, the day 
befce the Cattle Show ; and no person but the 
Tritees shall be admitted to examine them 
befce the Show. The articles so exhibited, 
mui be left till after the Show, for the satisfac- 
tioiof the public. f 

'he applicants will be held to a rigid com- 
pliace with this rule relative to entries, as 
wfl as to the other rules prescribed. 

'he examination of every species of stock, 
(e:ept working oxenj will take place on the 
9tl; and the trial of Working Oxen, examina- 
tio of Inventions, ai]4/P4&^^l^^^^^ ^® 
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The Trastees also propose to appropriate, on 
the second day of the Cattle Show, their Pens 
for the public sale of any Animals, that have 
been ofiered for premium, and also of any oth- 
ers, that are considered by them, as possessing 
line qualities ; and their Halls for the public 
sale of Manufactures. Both sales to take place 
at half past eleren o'clock, precisely. And for 
all Animals or Manufactures, that arc intended 
to be sold, notice must be given to the Secre- 
tary, before 10 o'clock of the 10th. Auction- 
eers will be provided by the Trustees. 
By order of the Trustees, 
J. LOWELL, \ 
J. PRINCE, f r> 
G. PARSONS, i ^<^^^^^^'' 
E. H. DERBY, ) 
January, 1822. 
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C0.YSTRUCT10N OF STABLES. 
Most of the horses brought into this town 
from the country, become soon diseased, gene- 
rally in the course of the first week, and fre- 
quently in 24 or 48 hours aAer they are placed 
in our stables. It has been frequently asked 
"what can be the cause of this sudden alteration 
ID the health of the animal, and it has almost as 
frequently been answered, a change of air and 
of food. There is no doubt a change of food 
has^some influence, but the eff(get is principal- 
ly attributable to a change of air. It is not 
however the kind of change, that is generally 
supposed. It is not the bringing horses from a 
fresh atmosphere^ to a salt one, that pro- 
duces the disease 1 allude to. It is the bring- 
ing them from a pure atmosphere, and confin- 
ing them in crowded stables, where the air be- 
ing vitiated by respiration, and the -effl«VM>-^if"*t' 
anlmsil bodioe, «. «i^>Ug — ut tiawmjr5 ^uteHtiemg 
inhaled by horses unacustomed to it^ soon de- 
ranges the system and generates disease ; and 
80 long as our stables are constructed, as tiey 
now are, so long will bur country horses be 
sick , when brought into them. We have ill 
of us heard of jail fever, hospital fever, plagie 
and typhus ; and much has been said abtut the 
domestic origin of yellow fever, but whit jaii, 
hospital or prison ship ; or what situationin our 
streets, or about our wharves, can be ^ound, 
where the air is so vitiated as in a conmon 
stable ? Imagine for instance 30 or 40 iorses 
confined in a space 50 by 30 feet, and 1 feet 
high, (the scaffold is generally about { feet 
from the ground) surrounded by a brick wall, 
without windows, and no ventilators though 
the roof ; and no outlet for the hot air, ^cept 
at the doors, and those closed at night ; anrthen 
consider the fact as stated by Dr. Hales, iiat a 
man cannot live in 74 cubical inches of a J one 
minute, without danger of suffocation. 1^ ob- 
vious, that a horse so situated, must breatl the 
game air over and over again and not/)nl| the 
air which has repeatedly passed throug his 
lungs, but that which has been breathed pny 
times by other horses, and is filled with hal- 
ations, arising from animal secretions and ^re- 
tions ; and perhaps too, the planks and tillers 
of the very stall he stands in, may have sen 
saturated, for years, with excrementiotis mter, 
which can emit only noxious effluvia, or tiat 
is called animal miasms. 

It has been stated by a writer of some <n- 
eno^i that three thousand men confined i(ie 



compass of one acre of ^ound, would make an 
atmosphere of their own steams, seventy (eet 
high, which would soon become pestilential, if 
it were not dispersed by the winds. After 
considering these facts, who can doubt what 
generates disease in horses brought into our 
stables from the country ? The only doubt that 
naturally suggests itself is, how our horses get 
along so well as they do. After getting over 
their first sickness, or seasoning, as it is called, 
(which requires more or less time, according to 
the constitution of the horse, and the stable in 
which he is placed) they go on tolerably well. 
Their constitutions become assimilated to their 
situation, as to the air which they breathe, and 
its effects are not so injurious ; in the same man- 
ner as a man, may become so accustomed from 
habit, to the use of tobacco, opium, and arsenic, 
that they will not make him sick, yet none will 
say, that these are not injurious to the human 
constitution ; and I believe few will say, when 
the subject is properly understood, that the air 
in our stables is not equally so to the animal. 

In making these remariis, I have but one mo- 
tive, which is to draw the attention of the pub- 
lic to this subject, in hopes that an alteration in 
the construction of our stables may be the con- 
sequence. We have many excellent buildings 
in this town, occupied as stables, and with a few 
alterations, they might be made very healthy 
and comfortable dwellings, for horses. 

In constructing a stable, the first .object ought 
to be a proper system of ventilation^ This 
may be effected in the following way. Let a 
hole 3 by 4 inches be knocked through the 
brick wall, immediately above the head of each 
horse, and another of the same dimensions op- 
posite to it, and parallel with the floor of the 
''*~'-*^~~Thi«- HdlLjQCfiasaion a perfect and con- 
stant ventilation. As it is the property of hot 
air to ascend, every time the horse makes an 
expiration, the air expelled from his lungs, be- 
ing more rare than the surrounding atmosphere, 
will go out at the upper hole, and a correspond- 
ing quantity of pure air will ,come in at the low- 
er hole. 

No danger is to be apprehended from cold 
air coming in at the upper hole, upon the head 
of the horse, as the current will constantly be 
turned upwards. The rarified and unwhole- 
some air will escape at the upper hole, and the 
wholesome air will come in at the lower. 

As some stables may be so situated, as to 
render this method of ventilation impracticable, 
I )vould recommend, where this is the case, that 
one, two, three or four openings be made 
through the roof. The number ought to be in 
proportion to the length and size of the stable. 
This may be done in the following way*. Let a 
hole be cut through the scaffold about 3 feet 
square, and another directly over it, through 
the roof, about 2 feet square, and let ^ box be 
inserted, open at each end^ of a shape and size< 
to correspond to these two openings, and suffix 
ciently long to extend from the under side of 
the scaffold, through the roof Then let holes 
be cut through the doors, or through some con- 
venient parts of ^ the stable, on a parallel with 
the floor, of equal number and dimensions, as 
those through the roof By this method a re 
gular and systematic ventilation will be pro- 
duced. If any one doubts the justness of these 
remarks, and believes that our present method 
of stabling a good one, and that horses ought to 



be kept in a hot air, and covered up with wool- 
en blankets, let him try the experiment upon 
himself; let him sleep in a heated room, with 
ten or fifteen others, covered up with clothes, 
sweat it out for the liight, and try the condition 
he will be in for any kind af-employment 
whatever. 

I cannot refrain here from making one or 
two remarks upon the very common^ but very 
absurd practice of blanketing horses in the sta- 
ble, though this is a subject which more pro- 
perly belongs to the management of horses than 
the construction of stables. 

It must be obvious to every one, who reflects 
at all upon this subject, that if a horse requires 
one blanket in a warm stable, he ought to have 
two when tie goes out in a cold storm. Instead 
of this, when the horse is taken from the stall, 
his blanket is thrown off^ and he is exposed per- 
haps for the day to the inclemency of the wea- 
ther, and frequently without much exercise to 
counteract the efiects of cold. Even the con- 
stitution of a horse cannot withstand this treat- 
ment He soon becomes infirm^ decrepit, and 
broken down. His usefulness is diminished and 
his life shortened by this kind of managemenli 

From the Rhode Island American. 

FARMERS^ATTEXD, 
Jatnes Sisson, Esq. who lives at Warren 
Neck, about three miles from the village of 
Warren, is well known to the ptiblick as ah en- 
terprising Agriculturalist* He is always seek- 
ing improvements In what is most useful to his 
fellow-citizens, viz. Orchards, the introduction 
of new kmds of Gr^n, the best mode of culti- 
vating his farm, to^ He imported . from Bre- 
men, in November^ 1820, two pairs of the larg- 
est kind of Geese, supposed to be the largest in 
the world, weighing when fatted, 20 pounds^ 
and, it is confidently asserted^ some weigh 30 
pounds. At first he* was rather discouraged, as 
they would not cat Indian com, and the spring 
following they sat early and both Geese reared 
but one to maturity. That one, however, this 
spring, brought off two litters, and the two old 
pairs each brought up a litter ; he now has 17 
young and 6 old ones, all perfectly white and 
healthy, and of full size. They feed and set as 
well as any of our common Geese ; the young 
come off healthy and strong, and 3deld about 
double the quantity of feaUiers. I was at his 
farm, a few days since, and was highly gratified 
in viewing on the lawn directly in front of the 
house, two beautiful flocks of snowy whiteness 
(he has the common geese, feeding near them,- 
and they resemble ducks in point of size) and I 
have no hesitation in ' recommending to the 
farmers of New-Engjbnd that they introduce 
this valuable breed or poultry into their bam 
yards« Mr. Sisson will dispose of a few pairs, 
if applied for soon, and the opportunity ought 
not to be neglected. 

A Friend to Agriculture. 

Aew Covering for Floors. — A new material 
has been introduced and is becoming fashiona- 
ble in Philadelphia as a covering for floonl. It^ 
is made of paper, is said to be veiy handsome, 
as it may be fashioned in a great variety of 
patterns, is quite durable, and is only one quar- 
ter as expensive as Carpets or Oil Cloth. 
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FACTS AND 0B8ERFATI0NS RELATIKG TO 

AGRICULTURE & DOMESTIC ECONOMY 



WORKINO ^VLLS. 

*' The bull is naturally vicious, aod dften be 
comes so mischievous as to endangei many val- 
uable lives ; an evil which we conceive might 
be remedied by training him to labor. For, 
being the only beast of his size which is in- 
dulged in idleness, and as he possesses equal 
strength with the ox, we doubt not, but if he 
were properly worked, and allowed to indulge 
his desires during the breeding season, he would, 
by being inured to labor and attended by man- 
kind become gradually tame, and harmless, as 
the horse, or any other naturally vicious ani- 
mal. Several experiments, indeed, have been 
made for this purpose ; and from their success- 
ful result, we think the practice of working 
4>ull8 may be advantageously adopted ; especi- 
My as these animals are not only broken in 
with little difficulty, and work well, but also 
because they recover from fatigue much sooner 
than an ox." — Complete Grazier. 

REMEDY AGAINST ANTS AND SFIDERS. 

Mr. Clutterbuck, Jr. of Walford, washed the 
walls of his hot-house with a painter^s brush, 
dipped in a solution made of four ounces of coi;'- 
rosive sublimate, in two gallons of water ; and 
^ince that application, neither the red spider, 
against which this remedy was employed, nor 
ants have made <heir appearance. 

Domestic Encyclopedia. 

CRICKETS. 

An easy method of destroying crickets is to 
place phials half full of beer, or any other li- 
"quid near their holes, whence they will crawl 
into them and cannot escape. Cats arc very 
fond of crickets ; but the great quantities they 
consume often occasion their death. Hence it 
is more advisable to destroy these insects, either 
by pouring hot water into the holes through 
which they retreat, or exposing boiled peas or 
carrots, mashed up with quick-silver, in places 
which they frequent Another mode of exter- 
minating them, consists in placing pea straw 
near their habitations, and then immersing them 
in water, together with this straw, to which 
they are peculiarly attached. — ihidL 

REMEDY AOAUfST VERMIN WHICH INFEST SWWE. 

Mr. Joseph W. Ballard, of Mount Pleasant, 
Isle of Wight County, Virginia, directs, in cases 
where hogs are infested with vermin, to lake 
« a little tar, and grease of any kind sufficient 
to make the tar quite thih, then pour it over 
the hogs, when fed, sufficiently so as io have 
them quite smeared with the tar ; this may be 
repeated often in the sup^ner and fall, as I con- 
ceive it to be an excellent thing for the lieAlth 
of the hogs— or in good weather you may give 
to each hog a pmall table spoonful of sulphur in 
their food, or in damp weather have them well 
»prlnkfed with strong wood ashes; either of 
these remedies will prevent or destroy the 
vermin." — American Farmer, 

SPENT TAN OR TANNER's WASTE. 

This substance is, we beiieve, valuable for 
agricultural purposes, and have therefore been 
sorry to sec a great deal of it accumulating in 
useless piles about tanner^s yards, and scattered 
aKoiit highways and rom-nons. It is probable. 



however, that if it is employed as a manure in 
a crude state, it may not prove immediately 
useful. It would be likely to retain something of 
the gallic acid^ which is we believe unfriendly to 
vegetation. This acid, however, may easily be 
neutralized by mixing with the bark a quantity 
of quick lime. 

The Complete Grazier informs us that " Oak 
barkf or, (more correctly speaking,) tanners 
waste^ may be accumulated into small heaps, 
and mixed with lime and a sufficient degree of 
water to keep it moist, and promote its decom- 
positfbn and putrefaction. It is an excellent 
manure for cold stiff soils, whether arable or 
grass lands ; but for the latter it should be made 
to approach the nature of vegetable mould as 
much as possible. The best time of spreading 
it on grass lands is shortly after Michaelmas, 
(beginning of October) that the winter rains 
may wash it into the ground ; as, if it be appli- 
ed in the spring it will bum the grass, and ex 
haust rather than improve the soil for that 
season." 

It has been said that if boxes are made round 
peach trees about one foot in height, to hold 
about a peck, and these filled with the bark 
taken from tan vats, pressed a little together, 
the trees will remain free from worms about 
their roots, which often prove fatal to them. 
Spent tan, likewise, we have been told, will 
preserve fruit trees from the curculio, (a small 
worm which is found in perhaps one half the 
apples and pears raised in New England.) We 
apprehend, however, that if this substance is 
intended as a preservative jagainst insects, it 
should be applied in a fresh state, and without 
being mixed with lime, as it is probably the 
acid which proves destructive to insects, and 
the acid would be destroved bv quick lim^ 
Another use of spent tan spread about the roots 
of fruit trees is to prevent a too early vegeta- 
tion in the spring, and thus the buds and blos- 
soms escape early frosts. 

WEIGHT OF SWINE. 

The Complete Grazier gives the following 
rules to guard the unsuspecting purchaser a- 
gainst imposition in buying swine : — " When 
swine are fat, it appears from actual experi- 
ments that every twenty pounds of live weight 
will^ when killed, produce from twelve to four- 
teen pounds clear weight. Where the hogs do 
not exceed twelve stone of fourteen pounds to 
the stone, the weight will be twelve pounds ; if 
they be of a larger size, it will be upon an ave- 
rage about fourteen pounds ; so that if a farmer 
or breeder weigh his beasts while alive, he will 
be enabled to ascertam the net profitable weight 
when dead ; jind likewise hy weighing the hogs 
every week to fix the best time for disposing of 
them to advantage ; because, as soon as an ani- 
mal ceases to acquire that daily increase, which 
makes it beneficial to keep him, the best step 
that can be foUowod is to sell or slaughter him 
without delay." 

MANGEL WURTZEL. 

A writer in the FartnerU Journal^ an English 
periodical publication of much merit, in treating 
of the culture of Mangel Wurtzel, observes that 
^ Having noticed the issue of an innumerable 
quantity of small lateral fibres from the sides of 
this .plant during its vegetation; considering 
them conductors of nutriment, and that putres- 



cent vegetable or other matter was the best 
pabulum, a compost of dung and soil (prepared 
in autumn^ was ploughed in with the wheat 
stubble ; tne succeeding ploughings, harrowings^ 
&c. well mixed it with the soil. This was the 
largest crop I ever cultivated or have seen ; 
which I attribute, in a great measure, to the 
intimately mixing the manure with the soil." 
" This remark," says the editor of that paper, 
^^ is doubly important, as it shews that aiUmnn 
ploughing^ and broadcast dunging (performed in 
autumn) are best for mangel wurtzel." 

SCRAPINGS OF ROADS, AND MUD FROM SWAMPS, &C. 

Some little knowledge of chemistry seems in^ 
dispensable for the proper management of ma- 
nures. A writer in the Farmers' Journal states 
in substance that turnips manured with scrap- 
ings from the city road, consisting chiefly of 
ballast ground to powder, enriched with the 
droppings of cattle, grew very vigorously until 
the bulbs should have swelled, when they all 
turned yellow and died, notwithstanding they 
were, from time to time, well watered. The 
same writer says, '^The experiments of Mr. 
Malcolm prove that scrapings from gravel roads 
may be generally suspected of containing quali- 
ties injurious* to vegetation, although the drop* 
pings of cattle, &c. mixed therewith, give a 
temporary vigor to the plant. On the other 
hand, scrapings from chalky roads, or any calca- 
reous stone may be very useful on suitable soils.^ 

We have likewise known swamp-mud, appar- 
ei^tly rich, but mixed with sulphate of iron 
(copperas) (as was manifested by that kind of 
scum on the water drained from the swamp 
which denotes the presence of that metal) dis- 
appoint the expectations of farmers, who used 
i|: for manure. This may be easily accounted 

Sir Humphrey Davy, 'Mn soils where there is 
no calcareous matter, are injurious, probably in 
consequence of their supplving an excess of 
ferruginous matter to the sap. Oxide of iron 
in small quantities forms a useful part of soils 
aid probably is hurtful only in acid combina' 
tons. The remedy, in such cases, is simple 
ind IS thus pointed out by Sir Humphrey Davy' 
•Uf oi washing sterile soil it is found to contain 
the Silts of iron, or any acid matter, it may be 
amelorated by the application of quick Time 
A SOI of good apparent texture from Lincoln- 
shire was put into my hands by Sir Joseph 
Banb, as remarkable for sterility ; on examin- 
ing , I found that it contained sulphate of iron • 
and offered the obvious remedy of top dres^ 
sin^ith lime, which converts the sulphate 
intoi manure."! The sulphuric acid of the 
sulfate of iron, combines with the lime and 
fore sulphate of lime, which is Gypsum, op 
Plaer of Paris. 

GOOD HINTS. 

he following, extracted from an Address by 
Mvlames Gamett, President of the Fredericks- 
birh Agricultural Society, delivered before 
th Society at an anniversary meeting, may be 
fad well worth the attention of those whom 
itay concern. 

I here beg leave to offer, (although I know 
tl I shall receive no thanks for it) a su^es- 



Probably wilphate of iron (copperas) or some othw 
cbmation of acids with motals. 
-Afirriculturai Chemistry, p, 141, Philadelphia ed. 
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tion to all makers of patented agricultural m- 
plements. This is to calculate well before tcy 
fix their prices, whether they could not mke 
grreater profits by selling at lower rates I 
know a maker of cast-iron ploughs, for Instace, 
who, although he has considerably reduce; his 
prices, still receives at least twenty cents per 
pound for them, as I have ascertained by atual 
weighing, when common castings, the moiopo- 
ly of which is not secured by patent, sell irom 
six to eight cents ! This difference, I fhink, 
may well be called an exorbitant exactior; and 
to my certain knowledge it has preventedraany 
farmers from using, notwithstanding theyiighly 
approve them. Now, although I would »e one 
of the last men in the world to withhold iberai 
encouragement from new inventions, yet I must 
say, that some of the authors of them apf ear to 
require other restraints than those whicl their 
own consciences and our patent law afbrd. — 
That any very useful discovery should enrich 
the man who makes it, I think all quite fair ; 
but his riches should result rather from the ex- 
clusive right of selling his invention, md the 
products thereof, than from his extwvagant 
profits on the articles which he vends beyond 
what they would command if he had ro mono- 
poly."* 

Extracts from an Address delivered iefore the 
Philadelphia Society for promoting Agriculture, 
at itB annual meeting on the 15th Jaa 1822. 

'^ It was stated two years ago by me of the 
"Vice-Presidents of this Society, that the average 
crop of wheat in Lancaster county, which is 
considered the richest in the state, dii*not pro- 
bably exeeed fifteen bushels per acie. Now 
the average of all France is more than eighteen 
bushels — ^Ihe average of all England twtnty-li>ur 
— and in some counties, as In Mi/i/iip«pY «nd tbp 
Lothians, forty. With regard to rents, it is not 
easy to speak with accuracy. If we except the 
alluvial meadows near this city, which rent for 
jiine or ten dollars per acre, I should not esti- 
mate the average rent of cleared land with im- 
provements, wi&in the district just mentioned, 
at more than two or three dollars. In Italy, in 
England, and in Scotland, lands not particularly 
favored by vicinity to markets, tent for frun 
sixteen to twenty dollars, and in the neighbor- 
hood of large cities, from thirty to forty dollais. 

The causes of this inferiority may be discov- 
ered in two characteristics of our farming— < 
disproportionate capital, and an inefficient cul 
tivation. The first is a striking deficiency 
Agriculture, though a very common, is not, i 
think, a favorite pursuit in Pennsylvania. ll 
attracts few from the other classes, and its ranki 
are rather thinned by desertion than rccr uitec 



become a settled maxim of English husbandry, 
that before occupying ggod arable land, "« capi- 
tal of from thirty to forty dollars per acre is 
necessary. On an estate of three hundred acres, 
therefore, a farmer begins by expending in pre- 
parations nine thousand dollars ; and his annual 
disbursements in labor, manure and other arti- 
cles, are about five thousand dollars a year. 
His operations are all on a proportionate scale. 
To contract to pay a rent of twenty or thirty 
thousand dollars ; to expend in a single year on 
lime alone, eleven thousand dollars; to pay two 
thousand dollars a year for rape cake to manure 
turnips ; to make a compost heap costing four 
thousand dollars ; such are the combinations of 
wealth and skill to produce good husbandry. 
These we cannot, and we need not imitate. 
But they may teach us that we should measure 
our enterprises by our means ; and that an ill 
managed farm can no more be profitable than 
an empty factory. Men praise the bounty of 
nature. It is much safer to rely on her justice, 
which rarely fails to reward our care and avenge 
our neglect. Our farms, then, though small, are 
generally too large for our capitals ; that is we 
work badly too much ground, instead of culti- 
vating well a little. It is wonderful, indeed, 
how p/ofusely a small spot of ground will re- 
ward good husbandry. There are in Italy hun- 
dreds and thousands of people, living on farms 
of from four to ten acres,, and paying to the 
owner one third or one half the produce. The 
whole straw for the Leghorn bonnets, by the 
exportation of which in a single year five hun- 
dred thousand dollars were gained, would grow 
on two acres. There are in Switzerland some 
hill sides, formed into terraces, which have sold 
for two thousand dollars an acre ; and in fortu- 
nate spots for gardening, as near London, a sin- 
gle aCTc iTYiii ;^<aa • «u«» profit of from eight 
to nine hundred dollars a year. These exam- 
ples may perhaps explain, how without the 
great capitals of England, and without diminish- 
ing our farms, we may gradually render them 
richer and more productive by judicious cul- 
ture." 

BARN YARDS AND STERCORARIES OR MANURE HEAPS. 

The following humorous exposition of the 
faults of some farmers, as respects the economy 
of their barn yards and stercoraries, is extracted 
from an Address to the Massachusetts Agricultu- 
ral Society, by the Hon. Josiah Quincy. 

" As we proceed to the farm we will stop 
one moment at the bam yard. We shall say 
nothing about the arrangeipents of the barn. 
They must include comfort, convenience, pro- 
tection, for his stock, his hay, and his fodder. 



^^ _ _ _ OT they are little or nothing. We go thither 

b^voTunTeei^ Th7 entei^risfng shun jTfo~r U^ fo^ onty of looking at what the 

inactivity ; the gay from its loneliness; the pru- earned calj the stercorary, but which farmers 
dent from its' unproductiveness ; so that altho' know by the name of the manure heap. What 
a great proportion of the wealth of the state is^ its state ? How is it located ? Sometimes we 
fixed in land, an exceedingly small capital ie 



devoted to farming- We too often exhaust our 
means in clearing or purchasing a farm, leaving 
scarcely any resources for stocking and culti- 
vating it. Now an English farmer^ with a cer- 
tain capital, rents a farm, as a manufacturer 
rents a house^ and devotes, his capital to extract 
from it the greatest possible produce. Accordr 
ingly his proceedings seem almost incredible to 
the possessors of large American farms. It has 

' See Aauerican Farmer, May 3, 18^ 



ee the bam yard on the top of a hill, with two 
»r three fine rocks in the centre; so that*what- 
ver is carried or left there, is sure of being 
hiefly exhaled by the sun, or washed away by 
te rain. Sometimes it is to be seen in the 
hUow of some valley, into which all the hills 
ad neighboring buildings precipitate their wa- 
tes. Of consequence all its contents ar^ drown- 
eior water soaked, or what is worse, there 
hiring been no care about the bottom of the 
reeptacle, its wealth goes off in the under 
stita^ to enrich possibly the antipodes. 



" Now all this is to the last degree wasteful, 
absurd and impoverishing. Too much cannot 
be said to expose the loss and injury which the 
farmer thus sustains. Let the farmer want what- 
ever else he pleases — but let no man call him- 
self a farmer, who suffers himself to want a re- 
ceptacle for his manure, water-tight at the bot- 
tom, and covered over at the top, so that below 
nothing shall be lost by drainage ; and above, 
nothing shall be carried away by evaporation. 
Let not the size of his manure heap be any ob- 
jection. If it be great, he looses the more, and 
can afford the expense better. If it be small^ 
this is the best way to make it become greater. 
Besides, what is wanted ? An excavation, two or 
three feet deep, well clayed, paved and " dish- 
ing," as it is called, of an area from six to thirty 
feet square, according to the quantity of the 
manure ; over head a roof made of rough boards 
and refuse lumber if he pleases." 

CURE FOR THE BITE OF THE RATTLESNAKE OR OTHEE 
VENOMOUS ANIMAL. 

We have had the pleasure of a conversation 
with Dr. Joseph Moore, of Gibsonport, Miss, 
who informs us that, during eighteen years res« 
idence in that climate, there have come under 
his particular care thirteen cases of the bite of 
the rattlesnake and moccasin, (the latter of 
which is more venomous than the rattlesnake) 
and that he has found the following a certain, 
and immediate cure. The remedy was intro* 
duced into Europe from Asia, by Sir William 
Jones, and has the confidence of the medical 
faculty, wherever it has been applied 

Give to a grown person a teaspoonful of the 
volatile snirit of sal ammoniac, or what is com* 
monly caned spirits of hartshorn, in half a wine 
glass of water, every half hour, until the symp- 
toms disappear, binding at the same time a linea 
cloth, of three or four thicknesses, wet with the 
spirits, unmixed with water, to the wound ; the 
cloth to be wetted in the spirits every five mi- 
nutes. 

If the wound has been given some hours be- 
fore the application can be applied, it should 
be scarified freely round the bite with a sharp 
knife or lancet, before the wet cloth is laid on. 

The most severe and obstinate cases have 
been known to yield to this remedy in a few 
hours. 

Very great care ought to be taken that the 
spirits of hartshorn should be kept tightly cork- 
ed ; for, if exposed to the air, it soon looses its 
efficacy- — V.illoge RecorcL 

EFFECTUAL CURE FOR THE CHOLERA MORBUS. 

Take four ounces of chipped log wood, and 
one ounce of cinnamon, put them in three pints 
of water, and boil them down to a pint and a 
half; then strain it and add a pint of brandy, 
and four ounces of loaf sugar ; then simmer i|; 
over a slow fire for a short time, and then put 
it up for use. For a grown person take a table 
spoonful, and a child a tea spoonful. Our in- 
former, a respectable gentleman firom Upper 
Marion Township, Pennsylvania, states that it 
has been used in his family, also by several of 
his neighbors, and in every instance it has beea 
found to give almost immediate relieC 

PhiiofJUIphia Union. 

A correspondent informs us that if land is in^ 
fested with whit?* weed, it will be efTectualljr ^ 
destroyed in two years by pasturing sheep on it 
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Candles vnth wooden tvicks. — A writer in 
the Aurora, states the result of an experiment 
he has made with wood for the candle wick. 
The wood was of a cypress shingle, split to 
the size of a rye straw and made round, so that 
the coat of cotton which was applied, might he 
more easily put on hy rolling the stick upon a 
card which contained the cotton, and which had 
been previously well carded. The candle with 
the wooden wick lasted 7 hours while one of 
the same size (six to the pound) with cotton 
wick, lasted but 5 hours. Agreeably lo this 
experiment, a pound of candles will last forty- 
two hours, when they would only last thirty 
blade the usual way. 

SAIL CLOTH,— We are pleased to be able 
to announce the successful establishment of a 
manufactory of Sail Cloth, on a new and improv- 
ed principle at Stoneham, near this city, by a 
Mr. Johnson. Bolts of different numbers of Mr. 
J's manufacture haye been sent for inspection 
to the Charlestown Navy Yard, whose fabric 
has been declared by competent judges, to be 
decidedly superior, in beauty and strength, to 
any article of this kind ever exhibited in the 
U. States.-^Bof^on Statesman, 

WOOL.'^A correspondeitt informs us, that 
from January 1st to June 30th, of the present 
year, there has been imported into this District 
from foreign porta, one hundred and ninety seven 
thousand nine hundred and/our pounds of Wool. 
A very sound reason for our farmers to grow 
more of that useful article, as it will command 
readily the money, from thirty-two to sixty 
cents per pound. — ^ib. 

The Loi^ Island Farmer states, that eleven 
pounds of well washed fine white wool was 
sheared, a few days since, from a merino buck 
belonging to Mr. James Scott. — J>f. Y. Gazette. 

Canada TAm^/c*— Mr. Butler states from his 
own experience, for the information of farmers 
and agriculturists, that if the Canadian thistle is 
cut down in this month it will decay, for these 
reasons: the seed will be rendered abortive, 
and the stock, which is hollow, will fill with 
water and destroy the plant 

Ulster Plebeian. 

Easy cure for the Ague, — When the fit is on, 
take a new laid egg in a glass of brandy, and 
go to bed immediately. This very simple re- 
ceipt has cured a great many, after more cele- 
brated preparations have proved unsuccessful. 

Arsenic. — A man, says an English paper, was 
poisoned In a very singular manner. His physi- 
cian prescribed for him a dose of arsenic and 
sent it to a druggist to be put up< The drug- 
gist having adjusted his scales with the proper 
weights, turned to get the arsenic ; while in the 
act of getting it, a worm or catterpillar crawled 
up the scales in which the weights were, and in 
this situation added its own weight, which occa- 
sioned the dose to be ^oo large, and thus des- 
troyed the patient. 

Dense Population. — ^At Pawtucket, near Prov- 
idence, on an area of from eighty to ninety 
acres of land, there are three htmdred and sev- 
enty seven families, and two thousand three hun- 
dred and ninety three individuals. 
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A friend to our eAablishment, and a member of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society, having suggested 
to us the propriety and probable utility of republishing 
the Notice of the Cattle Show, List of Premiums, Sic. 
with which this number commences, we have given it 
a place to the exclusion 6f sdme others articles intend- 
ed for this day^s paper. We are happy in being in any 
de^e instrumental in furthering the views of the So- 
ciety ; and those to whom our first article conveys 
nothing luir, will excuse its republication when they 
are informed that we have distant subscribers, who, 
probably, have not seen the list of premiums, and who, 
perhaps, may yet be induced to become competitors 
for those rewards. With which the bounty of the gov- 
ernment an<f the liberality of the Trustees of the Socie- 
ty propose to remunerate superior skill and industry in 
various departments of Agriculture and Domestic Man- 
ufactures. 



Rye Cojfee. — A writer in the N. E. Palladium of the 
23d inst. with the signature ^^ A Middlesex Farmer,^' 
has controverted the assertions and theories of a 
" Friend to Health," (published in our last No. p. 19,) 
relative to the injurious ejects of rye when used for 
Domestic Coffee, Sic. We do not wish to condemn 
one of the staple articles of our country without at 
least giving it a fair trial, and its advocates a full and 
impartial hearing^. We shall, therefore, give the re- 
marks in favor of Rye Cofiee, by ^^ A Middlesex Far- 
mer,^^ in our next number. 



COOKING FOOD FOR CATTLE. 
(Continued from page 23.) 

A great advantage, which results from preparing 
food for oattle by steaming or boiling is obtained by its 
converting ira/er into moHJ/^^j, tuu mmm.j appear in- 
credible to those who have either not thought at all, or 
thought somewhat superficially on the subject. A few 
grains of reflection however, together with a spice or 
two of philosophy may serve to show that water is ca- 
pable of affording a great deal of nutriment either in a 
liquid or solid form. We pass over the fact that some 
plants will grow with no other nourishment than what 
is afforded by water and air, and proceed to show that 
much nutriment for animals may be obtained firom 
water, when combined with other substances, by the 
agency of heat. 

It is a fact, which will be acknowledged as soon as 
suggested that a pound of Indian meal, or of rice, when 



a cnstltuent part of sugar, one of the most nutritious of 
allubstances. It is remarked by De Saussure that 
^^ A Starch boiled in water with sulphuric aid, and 
theiby changed into Sugar, increases in weight vrith- 
out niting with any sulphuric aid or gas, or without 
fomng any gas we are undei* the necessity of ascribing 
the oange toUly to the fixation of wUer. Hence vre 
mustconclude that Starth sugar is nothing site than a 
camlnation of starch vrith ioaier in a solid state* The 
sulphric acid is not decomposed, or united to the 
starcl as a constituent.* Should any person still doubfc 
whetler water can exist in a soHd state, combined 
with dier bodies let him take the trouble to weigh a 
small }uantlty of quick lime, then slack it with water, 
and Dark the increase of its weight. If then solid 
nourihmeni cin be obtained firom water by any chca^ 
and practicable process, that husbandman must bo 
blind .0 his own interest who omits to make use of sucb^ 
proces. 

Haling thus as We conceive settled the point that it 
is gone economy to steam or boil food for cattle, we will 
now atend to some enquiries respecting the best mode, 
of exeoiting such processes. Our observations will b4J 
plain aid practical : and should we fail to point out 
the bes\ methods of effecting out object, we may per- 
haps be )f service by directing the attention of others to 
the subject, who may be more capable of its investi^- 
tlon. 

We art not fully acquainted with all the improve* 
ments in producing steam lor steam engines and other 
purposes. We shall however advert to some inven- 
tions of th« kind which appear to us simple as well as 
ingenious ind perhaps superior to the means generally 
employed or similar uses. 

A boUe* Invented by Count Rumford, and presented 
to the Fiench National Institute is described in Aikin*** 
Atheneun. The substance of the description is as 
follows. / 

* TVJ« iwk:i«« •.■^N* M-^M/tp rm n oTucll urskle being a cop- 
per cylinder only twelve inches In diameter, and as 
many in helghth, closed at top and bottom with cir- 
circular plates. From the bottom seven tubes projected 
downward, each nine inches long, and three inches 
across, open next the cavity of the boiler and closed at 
their further extremities. From the top of the boiler 
a diort tube arose six mches in diameter, and three 
inches high, shut at the top by a copper plate, through 
^ich passed one tube for the safety valve, anoth* 
e- to convey the steam when wanted, and a third 
t> admit water from the reservoh' to supply the evapo« 
Ktion. This last tuhe passed downwards to within an 
iuch of the bottom plate, where it was furnished with a 
cork and floating ball, that was so placed as to keep 



boiled^ givet more nourishment to man, or beast, than 

several pounds in a raw state. Count Rumford says ^ ^^^"^ '^ "*c**«» <*ecp in the cavity of the boiler 

"From the result of actual experiment it appears *^^® *^* "* *^® tubes.t The furnace in which this 

that for each pound of Indian meal employed in making ^'^^ ^" P^^^^d was of sheet iron three inches high, 

hasty pudding, we may reckon three pounds nine ounce* ^'^^ seventeen inches m diiimetcr, lined with masonry, 

of the pudding.''* And again ** Three pounds of Indi ^blclf is not partlcuhu-ly deseribed ; but as the grate 

an meal, three quarters of a pound of molasses, and on«|" mentioned to be but s^ inches in diameter, it is 

ounce of salt, having been mixed with five pints 

boiling water, and boiled six hours produced a pudding 

which weighed ten pounds and one otmce.^t The gain f 

weight in boiling, rice is still greater. Now it is evldet 

that these dishes must contain much more nourlshmei, 

as well as more substance after having been cooVd 

than could have been derived from their materials if 

swallowed in a raw state. 

But we will give another example to show lat 
water is not only capable of being converted by bat 
into solid nutriment, but may even be made to comose 



* Rumford* s Essays^ vol. 1. page 258, Boston Edion. 
t Rumford^s Essays^ page 264. 



probable that the cavity of the fire-place was of a con- 
ical shape from it to the bottom of the seven tubes. 

Count Rtunford reports that the boiler exceeded his 
expectations— he supposes that a boiler made In this 
form would have more strength in proportion to the 
surface exposed to the same internal pressure than one 
in the usual shape, and that it would be less liable to 



• See a Treatise on Manures^ printed in the same 
volume with Sir Humphrey Davy's Agricultural Che- 
mistry^ Philadelphia Edition. 

t This contrivance is probably the same^ or bears some 
analogy to what Mr. Smith calls the ^^self-supplying 
ro/re, which is api t6 get out o/onfctu!>N^i our M 
JVo. ;7. 23, 2tf cW. O 
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lose of beat from coJd air coming in contact with its 
interaal surface. 

When a boile* of this kind is constructed on a larg^e 
scale, the Co^^Q^ mentions that the seven descending^ 
tubes may ^ made of cast iron, and the rest of the 
boiler shc^'t iron, or copper ; and thinks that when of 
this coivtraction, it will cost less than one of equal 
surfac- of the usual form. 

AJ/It. Lloyd obtained a patent in Eng^land for a 
boi^fi which is described in substance as follows : ' 

Phe bottom of Mr, Lloyd'j boiler is introverted, so 
iS to form a cavity which would nearly hold as much 
as the boiler itseli^ if it were reversed ; the sides of this 
cavity are somewhat conical, and from the top a pipe 
passes out at one side through the cavity of the boiler 
to the air ; the whole boiler or kettle is surrounded by 
an external case, a little dutant from it all round, clos- 
ed at top, and having a small opening at the iide to 
give vent to the smoke^ The small pipe adds some- 
what to the effect, but is not absolutely necessary. 
For large boilers the cavity at the bottom need not be 
so large in proportion as that described. If it rises 
into the boiler a third of its depth, it Will probably be 
sufficient. The flame and radiant heat of the fael is 
reverberated in all directions in the cavity of the hol- 
low bottom, and must (says the inventor) have much 
more effect than what can be produced by its uncon- 
fined lateral action against the external sides of a num- 
ber of upright tubes, however well arranged. ' 

A patent for " a new method of applying fire for the 
-purpose of heating boilers,^^ &c. t»btained in England 
by Mr. Thomas Rowntree, has the following desAip- 
tioni 

'' For heating of coppers, boilers, furnaces, ovens, 
and stoves, my fire place is much smaller than hereto- 
fore made use of for the same sized copper, boiler, fur- 
nace, oven or stove. Instead of placing my fire-place, 
according to the common practice, immediately under 
the boiler, or other vessel, I place it at the front side 
or end, as I see most convenient, in such a manner as 
to oblige the fiame to rise in the front-side or end, and 
pass all round the vessel, &c. while at the same time 
it strikes the bottom of the vessel, &c. without suffer- 
ing the flame to pass off in a flue, or flues, as it usually 
does in the common way, and bj that means sending 
the beat into the flues, instead of its being used where 
it ou^t to be, namely, on the vessels, &c. ; this my 
method effectually prevents ; for by means of a small 
perpendicular, or other opening into a box or trap, 
which I call a reservoir, and which I place horizontally 
or diagonally, as the situation may require, and is 
made of iron, brick, stone, or any other material capa- 
ble of bearing heat, where a valve is placed, riding on 
centres or otherwise, and standing in a diagonal or oth 
er direction, as ie found most convenient, the flame is 
returned or impeded in its progress to tiie chimney, and 
made to descend below the bottom of the vessel, and 
pass out at the bottom, top, or side of said box, trap or 
reservoir, into the common chinmey*. This reservoir is 
placed between the vessel, &c. and the ehunney. To 
the openipg which admits the flame Into the reservoir, 
are affixed, when necessary, sliders, registera •or itops, 
which serve to increase or diminish the heat. The 
valve in the reservoir is for the same purpose in anoth- 
er degree, which more immediately appertains to in< 
creasing or diminishing the draught, which it does by 
moving the said valve into different positions, as the 
speed of the operation may require.^^* 

The above described boilers, and method of applying 
heat to them, or something Vike them, may perhap be 

• For further estpUmatidn of ihu method^ #e« WiU 
hehU Dofnettie Encyclopedia^ Art. Boiler ; likewue, 
RefertOTTf .of jBbrtSy v^. «v, p. 1. Fvr§t Striv. 



found expedient for farmers, who perform their opera- 
tions on a large scale. But for common use we believe 
a five pail kettle so called set in the common way and 
filled about half full of water, would fully answer the 
purpose. Steam at the temperature of boiling water, 
Mr. Smith thinks is best adapted to the purpose of 
steaming roots and other food for cattle. At this tem- 
perature, steam occupies about 1200 times the space of 
water ; or one gallon of water reduced to steam of the 
same temperature with boiling water, will furnish 1200 
gallons of steam. It is true that steam when it first 
begins to operate on roots and other cold raw substan- 
ces must be somewhat rapidly condensed. But if' the 
apparatus is tight, or if even a coarse thick cloth is 
thrown over the vessel in which the food is steamed^ 
ai recommended by the Complete Grazier, the whole 
will speedily become so much heated that the steapi 
will be but slowly condensed, tnd of course the supply 
from the boiler need not be very copious. We cannot, 
therefore, see for what purpose connected with the 
steaming of any reasonable quantity of dry food for 
cattle, a boiler of 100 gallons capacity should be need- 
ed. In preparing liquid messes for cows giving milk, 
&C. by the agency of steam, its expenditure will be 
great, in consequence of its being condensed by contact 
with cold water- But that steam may be made a vehi- 
cle for conveying heat with very little waste by evapo- 
ration, has been proved by actual experiments. We 
shall cite one in this place. A letter from Mr. Robf^rt- 
son Buchanan, Civil Engineer, Glasgow, is published 
in Tilloch's Philosophical Magazine, vol. xxxviii, p. 76, 
from which the following is extracted. '* A place of 
worship has boen for a considerable time heated by 
Meam on a most simple plan, so as to require little or 
no attendance, and doet fio/ require any water whattver 
to he added to thatjirtt put into the boiler^ abote thrice 
in a winter."" We believe in this case the funnace and 
boiler were placed without the building which was 
heated by the steam, and the steam was conveyed by 
■uit&ble tubes/rom the boiler into metallic vessels or 
reservoirs placed in the apartment which was warmed 
by its agency ; and the tubes and reservoirs were so 
arranged that when any part of the steam became con- 
densed it ran back into the boiler. 

(^Concluded in our next.^ 



SUMMARY OF CURREjrr EVEJO^S. 

A late arrival from Gibraltar has brought intelligence 
from Spain to the 11th of July. By this it should seem 
that things in that quarter wear a very menacing as- 
pect. The population is divided into three parties, 
viz. The advocates ion unmixed democracy — ^the stick- 
lers for the old order of things, an absolute monarchy — 
and those who are firiends to the present constitution, 
or a limited monarchy. On the~ return of the King 
from adjourning the Cortes, his carriage was beset by 
riotous assemblages, and his guards, being pelted with 
stones, fired on the assailants and compelled them to 
disperse. 

The next day (July Ist) sanguinary scenes were an>- 
tidpated, but nothing realized worse than menacing 
words and movements. But during the night four reg^ 
iments of guards left their barracks, and encamped a 
league to the northward of Madrid^ Many of their of- 
ficers, and some privates, however, refused to accom- 
pany them, and joined a guard left in the Palace. The 
seceders, amounting it is said to about 4000, appointed 
^Frenchman (whose name is not mentioned) leader, 
and took the road to the French frontiers, avowing 
themselves to be firiends to absolute monarchy. They 
were followed by Gen. Morillo, an officer faithful to 
the constitution and existing form of government, who 
attempted to persuade them to return to Madrid to 
protect the King, and perform their other incumbent 
duties. This they refused to do, and in their turn at- 
tempted, in vain, to seduce him firom his allegiance. 

The King remained at Madrid, to which tranquillity 
liad been restored. He is considered as the leader of I 



the ConstitutionaUsts, and has been called upon to put 
himself at the head of the militia and march against 
the guards. This step, which would be the commence- 
ment of a civU war, he does not appear to be prepared 
to take. 

The following (says the Centinel) is an extract of a 
letter from a well-informed American gentleman in 
Gibraltar:--'Gi6ra//or, Jtt/y 11. We have very se- 
rious accounts from Madrid. The Anti-constitutioual 
party are taking measures to reinstate the old order of 
things — an unlimited monarchy, privileged clergy, &c. 
The country is in a state of anxious disquietude, and 
much blood is about to be shed in civil strife. Spain 
is in a wretchedly forlorn condition, and her capitalists 
are getting their property out of jeopardy. J^early a 
million of dollars hart been remitted to thit place within 
a fortnight, "^^ ■ , 

An article from Curacoa, by the way of Norfolk, 
states ths^ Gen, Bolivar had fought a battle with the 
Spanish General Cruz Mourgeon, on the borders of 
Upper P^ru, which lasted all the day, and that Bolivar 
was compelled to retreat the next morning. The for- 
ces were stated to have been 5000 on each side ; that 
the patriots lost half their army and one general ; and 
that the loss of the Spaniards had been uncommonly 
severe. 

Complaints (sajrs the Palladium,) are loud in Eng- 
land against the Bank, for not adopting some plan to 
render the counterfeiting of their bills more difficult, 
and the impositions and executions le^s frequent. Mr. 
Perkins' mode has been adopted by most of the private 
Banks in England, and by the new Bank in Porti^gal. 

A battle is said to have taken place between the 
Turks and Saliots, which lasted three days, in whicn 
the Turks were defeated with the loss of 600 men tak- 
en, including fifty eminent Turks, 

There seems to be no prospect of war between Rus- 
sia and Turkey. On the contrary, a Vienna Gazette 
says, ^' We expect a declaration from the Emperor of 
Russia, by which he will detach himself from the 
Gree'k cause.^' 

In France there have lately been some attempts to 
organize insurrections against the existing government. 
It does not appeair, however, that they were succCssM. 

A public dinner has been g^ven at the city of London 
Tavern, to Don Francisco Zea, Vice President and 
Plenipotentiary of the Repui)lic of Colombia. 

The wheat harvest had commenced in England, 
previous to the date of the last intelligence, and is 
said to be very productive, 

A great part of a late No. of the *' Fanners' Journal^ 
(an agricultural newspaper printed 4n London) is filled 
with det|iils of Irish distms. A writer upon that sub- 
ject observes that '' beyond aU doubt government will 
have to support the entire population of Ireland, before 
twelve months elapse, if it persist in refusing to allow 
a sufficient supply of legal tenders. 

The author of Waverley is engaged in writing a 
new novel, to be ^called '* Peveril of the Peake.'» It 
will be published in the .antumn. 



MARRIAGES. 

In this city, Mr. George Bell, to Miss Mary Gardner. 
In Mantanzas, Mr. Michael S. Tracy, formerly o£ 
this city, to Miss Louisa Andrea, .of M« 

DEAtHS. 

In this city, Mrs. Therese Kenny, ivife of Mr. A«a 
K. 47.-r-Mrs. Mary Forsaine, wife of Mr. Nath'l F. 46. 
Mr. William Todd, 75.— ftfe. James Fenno, 62.— Char- 
lotte H. daughter of Capt. Pardon Gifford, 15 months, 
killed by falling from a chamber ^virindow.^Mrs. Sarah 
L. Draper, wife of Mr. Edward D. 67.— Widow Lydia 
King, T7. — MrsrRachel, wife of Mr. Selim Hayden.— 
Widow Lydia Hunt, 69.— Mr. Horace Fairbanks, 27.-» 
Emily, daughter of Mr. David Whiting, 2 yrs. 8 mo. 

In Taunton, Miss Augusta Thomas, 19, daughter cf 
thelateMr. Isaiah T. Jr. of this city. 1 

In Mantanzas, Mr. Worham Priest, of Boston. % I /> 

Deaths in N. Y. last week, 1Q»— In Philadeljphia 9h ^ 
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ON THE EVILS OF A MISCHIEVOUS TONGUE. 
BY T. C. FKSBENPKir. 

JUIany haw fallen by the edge ef the tword^ but not io 
many at have fallen by the tongue. 

Eccl. Apoc. xxviii, 8. 

Tho' miUions the iword of the warrior has slaughtered, 
Wliile fame has the homlcide^s eulogy rung ; 

Yet many more millions on millions are martjrr'd'— 
Cut off by that Cowardly weapon, the tongue. 

One sword may be matchM by another as keen, 
In battle the bold man a bolder may meet. 

But the shaft of the slanderer, flying unseen 

From the quiver of malice, brings ruin complete. 

An insolent tongue^ by a taunt or a gibe. 
Enkindles heart-burnings and bloody affrays ; 

A treacherous tongue^ when impelPd by a bribe, 
The guiltless condemns, or a nation bctrays# 

A tviiooth subtle tongue vile seducers employ 
The fair sex to lure to libidinous thrall ; 

A slip of the tongue may its owner destroy^ 
And the tongue of the serpent occasionM the fall. 

Then be it impressM on Columbian youth. 
That the tongue is an engine of terrible force ; 

Not govem'd by reason, not guided by truth, 

A plague, which may desolate worlds in Its course. 



From the New York Statesman. 

6jv the wild indigo plant. 

Messrs. Editors, 

While we arc anxiously copying the manipu- 
lations of European artists in our dyehouses, we 
are neglecting to use an indigenous plant, far 
more valuable than any thing contained or used 
in £urope# Our bine dycus began with the ash 
vat, described by Berthollet^ and others, and 
which Dr. Bancroft informs us, " is so costly, 
as to be chiefly employed to dye silk." If this 
Were the only objection, it would in itself be 
suflicient to induce an alteration ; but when in 
addition to this we know that the color is not 
80 bright, or so permanent, as when indigo is 
fermented by !fome vegetable basis, containing 
in itself the primitive coloring matter, we shall 
be much surprised that this mode of dying has 
been so long continued. 

The plant used by Europeans, front time im- 
memorial, to ferment their blue vats, has been 
the isatis, or woad, which is indigenous in Eng- 
land and othei' parts of Europe, it is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that it should be used there, 
as nothing better offered itself; but tn the U. 
States we have the wild indigo plant, growing 
abundantlv every where, that possesses all the 
valuable fermentative properties of woad, with 
twenty times as much coloring matter, and giv- 
ing a tint that i<^ permanency and brilliancy is 
tmrivalled. 

^^ It is well known, according to Mr. Clark- 
son, that the African dyes are superior to those 
of any other part of the globe. 

^^ The blue is so much more permanent and 
beautiful than that which is extracted from the 
same plant in other parts, that many have been 
led to doubt whether the African cloths brought 
into this com^ry (England) were dyed with in- 
^o or not. They apprehended that the colors 
in these, which became more beautiful upon 
washing, must have proceeded from another 
weed, or have been an extraction from other 
weeds which are celebrated for dying there — 



The matter, however, has been clearly ascer- 
tained ; a gentleman procured two or three of 
the balls, which had just been prepared by the 
Africans for use ; he brought them home, and 
upon examination found them to be the leaves 
ofindigo rolled up in a very simple state." 

Having noticed the above article in Dr. Ban- 
croft's incomparable work on permanent colors, 
1 was induced last fall to collect solne of the 
plant, not with an intention of coloring with it, 
as I had no means of preparing for that purpose, 
but to use the woad vats in place of swill from 
bran and madder, to assist their fermentation, 
which were weak, owing to the woad being of 
an inferior quality. 1 gathered nearly a cart 
load, too late in the season to obtain it in matu- 
rity, and had it boiled, and used the liquor when 
wanting. The plaats were too old to retain 
much of those succulent juices in lyhich their 
value chiefly consists, yet it ansT^rered the ii^ 
tended purpose, for the liquors so long as i was 
enabled to supply them with it, worked much 
freer and more vigorous, than in the usual way, 
and although this experiment was not decisive, 
for want of a sufficient quantity, and from the 
plant being too old when gathered, yet 1 am 
convinced by the effect produced that it may be 
, used to great advantage. 

As the indigofera is found every where m 
the United States, and in many places in great 
abundance, it would seem desirable that some 
experiments should be made on it, to te9t the 
superiority attributed to it, of which there ap- 
pears but little room for doubt ; for if this were 
established it would become an object of great 
national importatice, inasmuch as the color 
made from it, would be superior to those ob- 
tained from Europe, and thereby give to Amer- 
ican fabrics the preference in color in which 
they are now decidedly deficient. 

I apprehend the bails arc thadc by simply 
placing the leaves together, face ways, as they 
are gathered ; that when a ball is made it fer- 
ments, and exudes suflicient moisture, to cause 
an adhesion of the mass ; and that this process 
developes the coloring matter, so as to enable 
the vat liquor to extract it with Sufficient faci- 
lity. This is not the only mode of preparing 
the plant. The following extracts will prove 
there is considerable latitude, both in preparing 
and in working it afterwards. 

Capt.' G. Roberts, in the account of his voya- 
ges, mentions ^^ the indigo plant as growing 
wild at 6ona vista ; and that the natives prepare 
it, only by pounding the leaves of the shrab 
while green, in a wooden mortar, with a wood- 
en pestle, and so reduce it to a kind of pulp, 
which they form into thick round cakes, or 
balls, and drying it, keep it till they have occa- 
sion to use it for dying their clothes. Mr. 
Mungo Park, in the account of his traveb in 
Africa, says, ^^ that to dye cloth of a lasting 
blue color, according to the practice of the ne- 
gro women, the leaves of the indigo when fresh 
gathered, are pounded in a wooden mortar, and 
mixed in a large earthen jar, with a strong ley 
of wood ashes, (chamberley being sometimes 
added) and the cloth is steeped in this mixture, 
and allowed to remain until it has acquired a 
proper shade. When indigo is most plentiful, 
they collect the leaves and dry them in the sun, 
and when they wish to use them, they reduce a 
sufficient quantity to powder, and mix it with 
ley as before mentioned 



Mr. Marsden, m his history ^t" Sun?atra, say?, 
" the indigo shrub (Yaroom) is ilways found in 
their plantations ; but the natives^ to dye with 
it, leave the stalk and branches f(r gome days 
in water to soak^ then boil it, and vjth their 
hands, work some quick lime among it, vith the 
leaves of the pacoo sabba for fixing the color. 
They then drain it off^ and use it in a iquid 
sUte/' 

Other extracts might be added, confirmngr 
the good qualities of this plant, but I thiiir 
enough has b^en made to convince the most in- 
credulous reader, that it may be appropriated 
without much difficulty, to purposes highly val- 
uable. 

The indigo made from the wild plant is said 
to be of much better quality than that which is 
obtained from the cultivated, but that it does 
not contain so great a quantity of coloring 
matter^ 

The leaves should be gathered when the 
plant is in full blossom, which at three cents a 
pound, would be a lucrative employment for 
country children, and if a sufficient supply of 
the dried leaves could be obtained at that price, 
it might be rendered, when ttianufactured ready 
for use, at less than the first cost of wt)ad in 
England* By this means the American dyers 
could be supplied with a native article now 
considered as useless, equal to Ivoad as a fer- 
mentative medium, containing twenty times ^ 
much coloring matter^ more permanent than 
manufactured indigo, and giving a color une- 
qualled by any other plant, or process. 

HOPSON. 



Cleanliness. — Aristotle rank9 cleanliness as a 
minor virtue ; and Addison not only recommends 
it as a proof of refinement, and as the means of 
conciliating esteem, but considers it as having 
some analogy to purity of heart. To the opin- 
ions of these good judges in morals we may 
add, that it holds a place amongst the charms 
of social life, whilst it is, at the same time, the 
g^atest preservative of health. 

Fahe of Time. — ^The difference of rising ev^ 
ery morning at six and eight o'clock, in the 
course of forty years, supposing a person to go 
to bed at the same time he otherwise would, 
amounts to 29,200 hours, or three years, 121 
days, and 19 hours, which afford eight hours i 
day for exactly ten years^ so that it is the same 
as if ten -yean of life, (a weighty consideration) 
were added, in which we may command eight 
hours every day, for the cultivation of our lives, 
and the despatch of business. 

It is a mortifying reflection, says Dr. John-' 
son, for any man to consider what he has done, 
compared with what he might have done. 

" Mr. P." said a citizen, " has a vast deal of 
wit^ "Very ^obable," said another, "and 
he seems determined to keep his stock good, 
for le never was known to expend Or to make 
use of any." 

Sir Thomas Overbury observes that the man 
who^ has nothing to boast of but his illustrious 
ancestors, resembles a potatoe — the only good 
belcnging to him being under ground. 

Dinner Time. — A person asked a Grecian phi- 
losopher what he thought was the proper time 
to dine. " Sir," said the ancient, " the proper 
time of diimer, with the opulent, is when they 
choosri'^ranhe poor man, when he <»»*" 
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VOR THB VBir svai^sD FAnadui* 

POINTS oFa horse. 
Ha. EorroR, 

A good horse is a desirable acquisttkm^ Und 
he who finds one, in the course of his- life, may 
thinic himself lucky. The points, or marks, of 
a good horse, are perhaps not generally known, 
among yonr readers, though to many they may 
be familiar. A person who is weir acquainted 
with the marks indicative of a good horse, is 
not very likely to be deceived in regard to his 
physical powers, though he may be, with res- 
pect to the character of the animal. A horse 
nay possess all the points, or marks, character- 
istic of power, and at the same time, have some 
trice, that wiU render the ine of him unpleas- 
ant, or dangerous. It is therefore advisable, 
before purchasing a horse, to gire him a thor- 
ough trial, and in a variety of ways. 

A particular quality, in a horse, is sometimes 
so durable to the purchaser, tliat he is willing 
to dispeoK with many good points, for the sake 
of it For ioatance, the difficulty and inconve- 
■ience of Ijfciqg a horse, in the streets, are so 
great, that many gentlemen content themselves 
with indifferent horses, if they but possess the 
Tirtue of standine well. Very much may be 
known of a hivse^s character by liis physiogno- 
my ; but to describe iht different expressions of 
the liuman countenance is difficult, and the less 
definite ooes of a horse, I shall not attempt — 
my object is merely to give some of the most 
prominent maiics, or p<mitB of a good horse ; a 
description of which may serve as a guide, in 
the selection of tliis useful animal. 1 begin with 
tiie bead, which ought to be small and progres- 
sively to dimioisb in weight, and size, as it ap- 
proaches the nose. The neck oug^ to be 
short and light The bead cannot be too small, 
Bor the neck too ^ort and light The reason 
Is obvious. The head and neck of the horse 
are placed wholly anterior to his points of sup- 
port The shorter the neck, therefore, and 
the lighter the head, the less likely is the horse 
to stumble and fall. The more we^t there is 
anterior to the fore legs of a horse the more 
difficult it is for him to keep his balance, or to 
recover himself on making a lalse step. This 
can be explained upon the principles of the 
lever or by the steel-yards. Suppose a horse's 
neck ten feet long, and a head of a common 
size, attached to its extremity — the weight ot 
the head, with this immense leverage, would 
be so gre«it, that the weight of the tK>dy would 
nol counterbalance it, and the horse would con- 
•tantly be filing on his nose. 

A hone with a long neck is not only more 
likely to fail, but ea^erit parihu his wind cannot 
be so good. The longer the neck, the more 
difficult is the aocess of air to the lungs. A 
horse, therefore, with a long neck, will have 
.. dioft wind ; and n onfy calculated for slow 
draught, tie will not answer for tlie turf. No 
jKM»e can run well with a long neck. 
, The next point is the shouMer, several ci]^ 
cmnslaoces concerning which are important to 
be ooBsidered. The acapnia or shoulder Made 
4Mfht l9 he brpad awl/ieng, anct the nuaacles 



Attached to it thick and large. When the hand | 
is passed down the neck and the shoulder blade i 
cannot be felt, it amounts to a certainty that 
that horse has good action. The apparent 
thickness of the shoulder depends upon the 
obliquity of the shoulder blade, and in propor- 
tion as it is oblique, so is its motion limited. 

The carcass of a horse ought to be a subject 
of particular attention. This cannot be top cir- 
cular. A cylinder gives the greatest possible 
capacity* A horse, therefore, with a round 
chest, has more room for the expansion of his 
longs than a horse with a chest otherwise form- 
ed. His wind must therefore be better; be- 
sides he fats much easier ; he requires less food. 
A horse with a round chest will keep fat upon 
almost any thing, whereas it is almost impossi- 
ble to fat a horse with a narrow or flat chest* 
A horse with a thin narrow chest cannot bear 
heat, has bad wind, is always lean, weak and 
tender. 

The vigor of a horse depends more on the 
formation of the carcass than on any other 
point, and the reason must be obvious — the 
carcass contains the heart and all the important 
and vital organs. 

The spine, or back, which extends from the 
fore to the hind quarters, cannot be too short 
for strength. A short, hump-back is indicative 
of great strength, especially in carrying weights. 
We arch brieves for the purpose of adding to 
their strength, and a horse^s back may be com- 
pared to a bridge, and the four legs the four 
pillars of support The shorter the arch, the 
greater weight it will support, and for the same 
reasons, a horse with a short, curved or hump- 
back (other things being equal) will carry the 
ii^reatest burthen. 

Although a short back is indicative of strength, 
it is not of speed and action. A long back roust 
obviously give greater room for action. The 
Hare and Weasel have, in proportion to their 
size, extremely long backs ; and " to run like 
a March Hare," is proverbial. A long back, 
however, must be a weak back, and unable to 
support heavy weights. In choosing a horse, 
therefore, for common use, it will be best that 
he should have a back of a medium length ; 
neither too long nor too short. 

The hind quarters of a horse ought to be 
long. 1 mean. by hind quarters, the parts from 
the haunches backwards, the parts that lie be- 
tween the OS Ilium and the o$ Ischium. 

The hock or gambrel ought to be lon^ and 
broad. The os calcis, or heel bone of this 
joint, corresponds to the same bone in the hu- 
man subject The longer this bone is, and the 
further it projects backwards, by so much the 
greater length of lever, do the muscles act, 
which are attached to it It must be obvious, 
therefore, that this is a very important point in 
a horse, and one that onght never to be over- 
looked. It is impossible to have a good horse, 
without a good hock. A horse ouiy be a good 
animal with bad fore legs, but he never can be 
with a bad hock. The fore legs merely sup- 
port the body-^the hind 1^^ propel it forward. 
Tlie horse pnts himself in motion and performs 
tU Us (uDcUotasoUUf by the actiMi of the ffiua- 



cles attached to the os calcis. The further this 
bone projects backward, the longer is the lever 
by which the muscles act, and the greater will 
be their propelling power. 

The leofs of a horse ought to be flat — the 
bones small and the muscles large. Bones do 
not give strength, and when the bones of the 
leg are sufficiently large to support the weight 
of the animal, all over this is superfluous, and 
worse Hi.in soperflnons ; it is a dead weight 
upon his motions. Bones are mere levers, and 
the skeleton a mere frame, on which the mus- 
cles act Bones are, in them^ielves, inert sub- 
stances. Muscles give strength. All the mo- 
tions of the animal are porforracd by his mus- 
cles. The relative position of the bones may 
be such as to add very much to the power of 
the muscles, ^^'hen the bones are so placed 
with regard to each other, as to give a long 
leverage to the muscles, such >nuscles act with 
increased power; and in this consists, in a great 
degree, the excellency in the mechanism of the 
horse. 

The above are the most prominent marks or 
points, ns they are called, of a good horse. In 
the purchase of a horse, however, many other 
circumstances are to be taken into considera- 
tion. It is of immense consequence that he 
should have perfect feet it is obvious, that a 
horse with bad feet, however good his points 
may be, must be rather a useless animal. A 
horse with bad feet, is always atl unsafe horse ; 
he will always trip, and is very liable to fall. 
Any tenderness or uneasiness about a horse's 
feet renders him unsafe. Even a shoe, that 
does not set easy, will surely cause a horse 
to trip. ^ — 

The following descri|)tion of perfect and inn 
perfect feet, is taken from Goodwin's New 
System of shoeing horses — an Abridgement 
of which has recently been published in tliis 
city. . 

Perfect Hoofs. — " A perfect hoof has the shape 
of a cone, except at the heel. The front, which 
comprises the largest portion of the wall or 
crust, is the most cone-like, and the quarters 
are less so. When the horse is standing on a 
pavement, the foot, at its base or bottom, is 
much larger than at the top or coronet, and 
the crust descends from the coronet to the bot- 
tom in a regular slope, at an angle of about 
45 degrees in front'' 

" The hoof should be smooth and even on 
its surface, strong, tough and vigorous in its 
appearance; the heels should be well back, 
and the nearer they approach to the back part 
of the frog the better, and the more the quar^ 
ters and heels approach to a perpendicular po- 
sition, the more they are calculated to support 
the weight above : the space appropriated for 
the frog should be wide and open." 

" Having described as much of a perfect foot 
as can be seen when the horse is standing, I 
proceed to describe the appearance and sh^e 
of a perfect -hoof, when the foot is taken up. 
The first circumstanee that deserves attention 
is the uniform bos of horn, which being divest- 
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^d of all its superfluous or exuberant parts, ap- 
proaches to the form of a circle." 

^^ The words ^superfluous parts' may require 
some explanation : — Suppose a horse to haye 
run in the flekb until he is four or five years 
old, and that his feet have never been touched 
by an instrument, this state of the feet, would 
by many persons, be called a state of nature, 
and the foot would therefore be thought per- 
fect ; but it ought to be considered like any oth- 
' er production of horn whi^h has grown into a 
state of exuberance in some parts, and is worn 
and broken in others. When the hoof is dives- 
ted Df these exuberances in the same way, as we 
cut 9ur nails to keep them in a fit state, I con- 
sider tliat the proper time to look at the hoof, 
to observe its natural shape. It will then appear 
that the base or bottom of the crust descends to 
the lowest part of the foot, and projects beyond 
the sole, and is that part which the horse rests 
upon. It should therefore be thick, firm and 
strong." 

^^ As the crust is that part on which the shoe 
rests, and to which it is nailed, it is very im- 
portant that it should be perfect in thickness 
and strength. The bars or binders, being a re- 
flection or continuation of the crust, should be 
firm and strong, and should have an oblique 

Position in the descent to their union with the 
ottom of the froo;. The sole should also be 
firmly and uniformly united with the crust and 
bars, and be strong and concave." 
" The frog, which is uneven in its surface, be- 



ing convex on each side, concave in the centre 
for about half its length, and then convex to its 
termination, should be strong, full of horn, pro* 
mioeat and vigorous in its appearance, open in 
the centre or deft, and full on its sides and points. 

^^ The space between the frog and bars should 
be open, distinct and clear, and the hecb of the 
crust should come as far. back^ or nearly so, as 
the heel of the frog." 

Weak Feet. — ^'^ Feet of tliis descriptioQ are 
frequently large, flat and thin, though there are 
also some which are very thin, but not oat of 
proportion in size : both Idnds are uniforaily con- 
cave on the front part of the crust, and curl up 
at the toe, in proportion to the extent of the 
defect It is equally observable, that the crust 
in feet oi this description, is uneven on the sur- 
face ; being frequently indented, wrinkled, and 
having a ringlike appearance." 

Small Ftttr-^^ It IS not unfrequent to see large 
horses, but chiefly among thpse which are 
thorough-bred, with small feet. The base of 
the feet of these horses not being broad enough 
to support the superincumbent weight, they are 
consequently insecure on their legs, and soon 
break down." 

Large Feet,^^^^ There is likewise a class of 
horses with feet of a form the reverse of the 
last described, having no particular malforma- 
tion, but lieing too large and unwieldy." 

^^ When such horses are required to work, the 
weight of the foot has a manifest ^fiect on their 
action, rendering it slow and clumsy." 




EXPLAKATION Of THE CUTS. 

Fio. 1.— Natural hoof, and repretcntation of the French method of driying the naib within the cruit, and 

going: throuj^h a portion of the lole. 
Fic. 2. — Contracted hoof. 
Fio. 3. — Conyex sole, or pamiced hoof. 
Fio. 4.— Flat thin hoof, with weak low heels. 



Worn the American Fanner of August 23. 

TUmSlAN SHEEP. 
We have great pleasure in recording the following 
authentic history of an importatioB of Tunisian Sheep, 
and we particularly desire that our correspondents 
would furnish us with accounts, as detailed, respecthig 
every importation of IMe Stock, which has come with- 
in their knowlejjlfe ; and, especially, when the facts 
BO conclusifely demonstrate Uie tendency of agricultu- 
tal pursuits and eubjects to inspire aH who embark 
therein, with a liberality of feeling and design which, 
so far from admitting^ the idea of renal rivalry or sordid 
.monopoly, bid every one generously welcome to the 
fiur enjoyment of new soorcefl of profit. 

JMiRont, JtuguH 14, 1822. 
Dear Sir, 

In your paper of tlie 2d inst. I see queriea 
respectuig the Tunis Broad^ailed' Siiekp. 
*^ How many were rteehtd f and were any ten! 
into Mir eUUee f^ 



I have giyen a fall account of these sheep in 
the 2d Tolome of the Philadelphia Agricultural 
Metnoin. My opinions continue unaltered ; and 
I had supposed the suhjefct to haye been ex- 
hausted. I haye no desire to reyiye it, farther 
than to answer your queries at folly as historical 
facts require ; and thai frith no personal objects. 
I do not relate the circumstances to blazon my 
own exertions, but under a oersuasion tliat a use- 
ful moral may be drawn from them, i am the 
only person acquainted with the whole subject, 
to which 1 do not mean to giye more importance 
than your uiquiries seem to elicit. Col. Pickering 
with liis accustomed candor, baa published, in 
PaulionU paper of the 4th or 5th of July last, 
what he thought proper as to himself. The 
paragraph has not his singnature ; but he inform- 
ed me of his haying written it; and I mention 
it, for reasons operating with me. 

I understood, from Oen. Eaton^ and io did 
CoL Pickering, that eight or ten aheep were 



shipped; but only a pair arrlyed. Being far 
preferable to the coast sheep, they were pro- 
cured 1>y Gen. Eaton^ (as he informed me,) off 
the Dey^ farm in the interior of the country, by 
the Dey^s permission, as a compliment to the 
United States. It was therefore prober that 
they should pass under the direction ofthe Sec- 
retary of State. They arriyed in the Delaware^ 
in a public ship ; and of course, were placed by 
Col. Piehering in the neighbourhood of the port 
of arriyaL It would haye been out of character 
with him, (only one pair haying arrived) to 
have sent them into any other state ; Dor would 
he haye ao done, in whatsoerer way be might 
haye recalyed them. I was informed that the 
rest of the shipment perished at sea. Capt. 
Geddet^ to whose care they were committed, had 
a character too respectable to permit any sup^ 
position that be was either negligent or selfish; 
yet Gen. Eaton expressed much dissatisfaction 
and chagrin. 

The burthensome, tliough not regretted, de- 
posit, was put into my hands by Col. Pickering. 
Considering myself as a kind of trustee ; and 
always desirous of spreading through our coun* 
tnr the benefits of such aequisitioiis ; I refused 
oners of emolument ; though no terms forbid- 
ding personal profit, were made. 1 gratuitously 
dispersed the breed, not only io Peiuisylyania, 
but into the neighbouring states ; at no small 
trouble and expense to myself. Seyeral victu« 
allers, finding the superiority of the toutton oyer 
that of all other sheep, both in quality and price, 
made up a purse and offered any sum I chose to 
fix for the Ram. 1 refused the proffer, and af- 
ter his coyering, during seyeral seasons, great 
numbers of ewes seat to my farm ; and Uiere 
pastured and seryed without charge ; he was con- 
veyed to my late friend, Gen. HaniTi farm- near 
Lancaster; where he was killed by dogs; after 
propagating the breed extensively. The ewe 
met the like fate, on my farm ; having yeaned a 
healthy lamb at sixteen years of age. 

Chancellor LvoingsUm'i sale of two Merino 
sheep for $3000, gave impetus to the ardor 
which bad began to operate in favor of that 
breed. Had he men them away, the effect 
would have been far otherwise on the minds of 
both farmers and speculators. Foila les homtnes ! 
Fancy paints profits in proportion to price paid. 
Small gains are counted on gifts, or cheap pur- 
chases. 

Discovering the impolicy of continuing (how- 
ever beneficiai my distributions may, at first, 
have been,) grataitously to bestow lambs ; and 
of my other modes of dispersing the breed with- 
out .charge; I encouraged my neighbor, Thomas 
Bones^ in raising fine Broadtailed Sheep, from 
my stock, for sale on his own account He did 
great justice to rav confidence io him ; and sold 
considerable numbers; msiny whereof at their 
request, I selected for the purchasers. Many 
were sent to South Carolisuij as I mention in our * 
volume. The credit of, and demand for the eheepy 
were really enhancod 2y the prioeepaidfor them; 
though these prices were nioderate, indeed; 
compared with those of Merinot ; which oyer^ 
whelmed the TmUeiam in public opinioo, dox^ 
iog the Merino-fever. 

Country people do not value an article given 
aam ; presuming that it is held by the donor in 
small estimation ; and in this they are not sim^ 
ffolar. The usual short sighted practice among* 
fannersi of seUhig to victimUerB, or in the naiw 
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ket ^ best lambs and sheep ; and keet>iDg only 
those unsaleable ; deteriorated the breed most 
lamentablj. Mj tenants, who had the charge 
of my flock, had their share in this culpable pro- 
pensity. Sereral batchers posted breeders from 
n^ stocky in Jertty and Delaware. The pro- 
gextj were slaaghtered for the HUirket This 
abo diminished Uie moHiplication of the breed« 
Yet I was surprised by the i^ormation I fre* 
qnentlj received, at the numbers produced from 
an original pair^ even nnde^ Circumstances not 
always encooragingi 

I know of no other importation of Barbery 
sheep, contemporaneous with the subjects of 
this account. Long after the arrival of the pair 
mentioned; 1 was informed that Capt. Baron 
had brought some broadtailed eeast sheep into 
Virginia. But from the accoahts of them I had 
heard, they were inferior to the Mountain sheep 
of Tunis : and so are all 6ther African sheep 
which have fallen undei* my notice. The sheep 
of the Eastern countries, Asia and Africa, are 
generally (with 66me exceptions,) bi^adtailed. 

Many yean ago 1 saw, in England, iA the 
King^s flock at mchnlond, sevenu of the Lati- 
canda. Some of them with cumbrous trailing 
tails, borne on little wheel carriages, dragged 
after them. None of them, in appearance, equal 
to the Tunis Mountain sheep. In my old, learn- 
ed, and valuable work, — Scheuchzer*s Pkysiccs 
saercUi — ^there are plates, admirably executed, 
of victims for the Jewish altars. Among them, 
trailing Broadtails similar to those 1 saw at 
Richmond. So that there are many varieties of 
the Laticandcs; and the success of breeders 
entirely depends on the selection of the valuable 
kinds. 

The n^me, (as you seem to require it ) I gave 
to the Ram, was Caramelli^ that of the Ewe, 
Selima. They will, perhaps, become memora- 
ble as the first emigrants to Our country, irom 
this branch of tlie extensive family of the Lati- 
canda. 

Not knowing, exactly, the6bject of yotir oue- 

ries, I may have eiilai^ed unnecessarily. But 

jou may gather what you deem satisfactory, 

for any purpose you contemplate. Tours truly, 

RICHARD PETERS. 

John S* Siassi^ Esq. 



From the New England Palladinm of Aug. f$* 

RYE COFFEE. 
Messrs. Editors, 

A writer in the Palladium of the 16th mst 
who signs a ^^ Friend to Health,^' has advanced 
a theory on the efkctsofRye^ which appears 
so absurd, that I am almost inclined to think he 
meant the article as a hoax ; be that as it may, 
tlie subject is of too much importance to the 
community to permit such unfounded assertions 
to pass without refutation. Tliis writer attri- 
butes the cause ofweoJb lisnbs and debUitated 
systems^ vvhich he says a vast number of persons 
have suflered from, to the use of '^ a compound 
of half i^e, and half imported Coffee, ground 
together ;'^ and that '^ Rye is peculiarly calcu- 
lated to produce that effect.^^ — Now, if he had 
stated that a free use of the spirit disUlUd from 
Rye produced such efliects, he might have found 
but few to controvert liis position. But, that 
Rye^ its outer eoat or 6ran, by any preparation, 
except by distillation, is deleterious to man or 
beast^ I pledge myself to prove to the satisfac- 



tion of every unprejudiced person, is an asser- 
tion not founded on facts. 

If the writer will apply to the able and wor- 
thy Professor of Chendstry at the University, 
he will learn, that most of this outer coat which 
he says produces those debilitating effects^ is, 
by the roasting process, converted into carbon'^ 
in plain Englhh charcoal^ which is insoluble^ nlhd 
of course, if the decoction is well fined, no part 
of it will be taken into tb^ system, and if it was, 
no injury could possibly result, as a little char- 
coal is considered by most mcdieal men as not 
unhealthy, and for some complaints is prescrib- 
ed in large doses. 

This ^' Friend to Health^^^ admits that " a per- 
son may eat the fine meali without witnessing 
any ill effects.'^ Indeed ! I will go farther, and 
say that it is a fact which can be iully substan- 
tiated, that five, or perhaps more, that ten mil- 
lions of men that have composed the armies of 
Russia^ Sweden^ Denmark^ Prussia^ and the Ger- 
man Powers, during the wars of the last centu- 
ry, have subsisted upon little else than bread 
made with Rye Bran^ and which they consider- 
ed a luxury if the bark qf trees was .not mixed 
with it-^for such compounds were often fur- 
nished by Peter the Great and Charles the 12th 
— yet history makes no mention of any com- 
plaint of ^^ weak liinbsy debilitated systems^ or un- 
common inclination to sltep^'^ except what was 
caused by the innumerable /orced marches those 
wretched beings were harassed with ! 

But this writer^s theory is overthrown nearer 
home. The liardy yeomanry of Massachusetts 
eat very little other bread than Rye, coarsely 
sifted^ mixed with Indian meal« The owUr coat 
of Rye in our climate being very dry and brittle, 
is broken so fine id grinding, that a great por- 
tion passes through the sieve and is eaten. — 
Moreover, the lovers of brown breads and I am 
one of them, well know, t^at the finer the stive 
the less sweet the bread. But we have no com- 
plaint among our farmers of weakness of limbs^ 
or that they are, like a parcel of Turks^ under 
the influence of opium. 

I presume that if the ^' Friend to Health'^ 
liad ever been in Market-streetf in the City of 
Philadelphia, he would not have introduced 
Horses to support his theory. He might there 
have seen fine teams of that noble animal, as 
large and powerful as Elephants, and as fat as 
Whales, just off a journey of 6 or 600 miles, 
across the Alle|^iany mountains, with a load of 
foui* or five tons, that were fed the whole route 
on Ryey outer coat^ chaff and straw cut up to- 
gethei*, and ^ much too as they wanted ; witli- 
out any othe^ grain, or scarce a lock of hay 
during the whole journey ! He happens to be 
equally unfortunate with the Pigs he has bro^t 
forward to prove that Rye Coffet is injui'ibus to 
the human system, for on this point I do speak 
from the experience of n^r thirty years, and 
from the use of tAore than a thousand bushels 
of Rye and Rye bran in reaifing and fattening 
Pigs, The writer says that aAef eating bran 
they will ^ lie down and swell with weakness V^ 
1 have seen them lav down aAef being gorged 
with this nutritious u>od, and they might have 
appeared to the eyes of some persons to ^ swell 
with weakneu^'* but i believe that it would ap- 
pear on dissection^ to haVe been caused by a 
full belly of this poisonous stufi^ and their disposi- 
tion to sleep^ from its fattening properties ! 1 
could cite manjr examples t9 sbcw tbc b^efit 



of feeding animals with Rye and Rye bran. But 
it is time to return to Rye Coffee, which ap- 
pears to have been extensively used in Ih^ 
middle States, particularly in Pennsylvania, for 
several years past, but no accounts of its debili- 
tating effects have reached us ; on the contrary, 
I shall offer high Medical authority to prov^ 
that it is a strengthening beverage for the sto- 
mach ! Gen. Calvin Jones, of North Carolina, 
one of the most eminent Physicians in the 
Southent' States, and who stands in the front 
rank Of the philanthropists of our country, has 
written a dissertation on Dyspepsia^ the great 
prevalence of which he attributes, in some de- 
gree, to the use of strong imported Coffee^ and 
he says that ih order to induce some of his pa- 
tients to dispense with it, he has prevailed on 
them to substitute Rye Coffee^ and that the free 
use of it has relieved them ! — A letter from him 
to Mrv Skinner oq the subject, was published iti 
the American Farmer, last March or April ; it 
is not at hand now, or I would send it to you. 
1 hope however to see it soon published in your 
valuable paper. 

The goodness o( Domestic Coffee depends on 
its being properly prepared from sound Rye. 
I look tipon the discovery and introduction of 
it, as very fortunate and of great importance to 
the country, as it lessens the expense of a very 
considerable item in house keeping, and at the 
same time is Conducive to health* Its uSe there- 
fore should not be discouraged till some better 
proofs can be adduced of its ill effects, than 
vague surmises and arguments, drawn from 
Horses and SwitU, 

A MIDDLESEX FARMER. 

Mowing Match, — There was a famous mow- 
ing match in New Boston, on Saturday, August 
17th, between Mi*. Daniel Andrews, of New 
Boston, and Mr. Abel Hart, of Goffstown. The 
competition was who should mow an acre of 
meadow grass the quickest aiid best. The 
ground was staked out and the Work performed 
in the presence of tiumerous spectators. Mr. 
Andrews completed his acre in one hour and 
twenty-six minutes. Mr. Hart in one hour and 
twenty-eight and a half minUt6S. The victory 
was of course decided in favor of Mr. Andrews. 
Arnhtrst (JV. H.) Cahirut. 

A safe^ easy and Cheap curCi-^-A broken winded 
horse had been kept in a field where there was 
not any water, except in the bottom of an old lime 
kiln, and had recovered his wind — The owner 
ordered a stable shovel full of quick lime to be 
renewed every five or six days, and the water 
to be poured off, and a bucket of it to be given 
every day to a broken winded coach horse, aged 
eight years, which had almost a constant cough. 
The horse was supplied with water thus prepar- 
ed for about five weeks, and kept in the stable. 
He is now perfectly recovered in his wind, and 
free from a cofigb. — Conn. Journal, 

We have seen a twig broken from a pear 
tree (says the last Newburyport Herald,) this 
season, scarcely two feet long, which, wheti 
taken ofi^ we are told contained upwards of 80 
pears. On it was upwards of 60 lianging ih 
clusters like grapes, and of a size as laiige as 
Wseggji. ltQ?l§ft,^ffti^St05^^«^«^ 
this coun^. ^ ^ o 
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FACTS AND 0BSERTAT10N8 RELATIKO TO 

AGRICULTURE & DOMESTIC FX?ONOMY. 

MAXURE. 

It is a generally received opinioa that id 
some soils of a loose texture, the fertilizing 
parts of manarc escape by sinking beyond the 
reach of plants. The Hon. Tinaotby Pickering, 
in an Address to the Essex Agricultural Society, 
delivered May 5, 1818, niade the following ob- 
servations on this subject. Speaking of what is 
sometimes called riddle landj Mr. P. remarks: 

^^ But is it true, that en such land, or on any 
land, the fertilizing parts of manure escape by 
sinking beyond the reach of plants ? If they do, 
bow happens it, that in lands which have been 
cultivated and manured for ages, every layer of 
earth below the cultivated soil is, nevertheless, 
found dead and barren ? Is it not for this reason, 
that farmers in general cautiously avoid plough- 
ing deeper than the soil, lest by stirring that 
dead earth, and mixing it with the soil, they 
shoold lessen its fertility ? The result of a lit- 
tle experiment which i had made prior to our 
revolution then occurred to me. Its recital may 
in some other respects be useful. 

" Within a stone^s throw of my father^s house, 
was a piece of sandy loam, which from its conti- 
guity to the dwelling place of himself and ances- 
tors, for upwards of a hundred and thirty years, 
most have been kept, a large portion of that 
lime in Ullage, and consequently hnve been of- 
ten manured. Yet the colored toil was no more 
then five or six inches in depth. This soil I re- 
moved from one spot, with three or four inches 
of the earth next beneath it. 01 the next, red 
earth, I then took up as much as measured a peck 
and a halC Dividing a long box into two equal 
portions by a board, into one I put a peck of the 
earth ; and into the other a half peck, intimately 
mingled and incorporated with half a peck of 
clay — perfect clay to the touch ; but it was ta- 
ken from the edge of a clay-pit holding water, 
where cattle often drank, and a flock of geese 
bathed, during the summer. Hence the appar- 
went clay was doubtless impregnated, in some de- 
cree, with the dro|>pings from these animals. 
T'bis box I placed, on the surface, in a garden, 
^djacent to it, I sunk,to a level with the surfy.ce, 
a small earthen pot filled with the same sort of 
clay. In these three places I sowed turnip seed, 
as late as the 20th of August. In a few days I 
reduced the number of turnip plants in each to 
three. The pot of clay, even with the surface 
received sofiicient water from rains: but I reg- 
tilary watered the parcels of earth in the box ; 
bestowing equal quantities, and at the same 
times, on each division. Near the close of Oc- 
tober, I carefully took up the turnips, and wash 
ed them, leaving upon them the fibrous roots 
and leaves. The three which had grown in the 
pot of clay weighed ten ounces — the bulbs hot 
to the taste, stringy and tough. The three from 
the dead red earth weighed only three ounces 
and the bulbs were soA, spongy and insipid 
Btit the three which had grown in the mingled 
red earth and clay weighed twenty-four ounces, 
and the bulbs were of good texture^ and well 
flavored. 

^ From the facts above stated, I felt auUioriz- 
ed to infer, that all the lost manure, (that is all 
the parts not imbibed by the roots of plants, nor 
remaining in the soil) instead of sinking below 
the sphere of vegetation, rose into the atmos- 
phere : and that ^^ riddle land,'' (land on which 



the effects of manure were not lasting) however 
highly manured, so soon lost its fertility, not by 
letting the essence of the manure sink speedily 
through it, but * by its tneapadty to retain it 
ogatfu^ the power of evaporationJ*^ 

From these and other considehitions, Mr. 
Pickering infers, " that manure arising from 
dung, and from all animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, should be exposed as little as possible 
to the sun, the air and washing rains, and when 
applied to the soil, be immediately ploughed in. 
And further that the aim of the husbandman, 
possessing a soil* from which the essence of his 
manure soon escapes, should be to add some- 
thing which will render it more tenacious ; 
like the soil which, in current language, is said 
' to hold manure well.' For this purpose, noth- 
ing, probably, is equal to clay.'' 

LITE STOCK. 

In observing on premiums given by Agricul- 
tural Societies for the best animals, Mr. Pick- 
ering observes : 

*' With great deference I would inquire, whe- 
ther giving rewards for the biggest and the /at- 
test^ is the best mode of obtaining the most vaht- 
able breeds ? Bakewell, the English celebrated 
breeder of cattle, sheep and swine, exercised 
his genius to produce such as were excellent in 
form, of sufficient size, which yielded the great- 
est quantity of meat on the most valuable joints, 
and would grow and fatten on the smallest quan- 
tities of food. In the fattening of cattle and 
sheep, there is a point to be attained, at which 
their flesh will be of the best quality, and roost 
valuable to the consumer. Is not all beyond 
this a waste of time and expense in their keep- 
ing f' 

nmiAN coRif. 

Under this head Mr. Pickering remarks : — 
"The improving of our husbandry, in New 
England, is to be expected not from a rejection 
of Indian com as the ruin of our lands, but by a 
better management of that crop in order to 
render it, as it appears it may he rendered, the 
best preparation for a crop of wheat, and other 
small grain. 

" Everv farmer knows how eagerly cattle 
devour the entire plant of Indian com in its 
green state; and land in good condition will 
produce heavy crops of if Some years ago, 
just when the ears were in the milk, I cut 
close to the ground the plants growing on a 
measured space, equal as I judged to the ave- 
rage product of the whole piece ; and found 
that, at the same rate, an acre' would yield 
twelve tons of green fodder ; probably a richer 
and more nourishing food than any other known 
to the husbandman. And this quantity was the 
growth of less than four months. The ground 
was rich, and yielded, at harvest, upwards of 
fiftv bushels of coro to the acre. The green 
stalks of our northern com are incomparably 
sweeter than those of the southern states; at 
least when both sorts are grown in the north 
Perhaps the greater and longer continued heats 
of the south may give a richness to the same 
large plants, which these cannot attain in the 
north. The stalks I have grown, rose to the 
height of 13 or 14 feet, and many of them 
weighed above five pounds. To support this 
height they are necessarily thick and woody in 
their fibres. My cows ate a mmU part of them 



— reluctantly — while they would devour th^ 
stalks of our northern com. It has appeared 
to me that the sort called sweet com, (havmg a 
white shrivelled g^in when ripe) yields stalks 
of richer juice than the common yellow com. 
It is also more disposed to multiply socken-* 
an additional recommendation of it, when plant- 
ed to be cut in its green state, for horses and 
cattle, and especially for mikh cows ; and its 
time of planting may be so regulated as to fur- 
nish a supply of food, just when the comrnon 
pastures usually fail. I am inclined to doubt 
whether any other green food will afford butter 
of equal excellence." 

FALLOW CROPS. 

Mr. Pickerinff further observes, that, " The 
substituting of fallow-crops for naked fallows is 
one of the capital improvements in English 
husbandry. The naked fallows, formerly in 
universal practice, consisted in repeatedly plow- 
ing the land from spring to autunm — with two 
objects in view ; one the destraction of weeds, 
with whic^ their lands become foul by repeat- 
edly cropping them with small grain, as wheat, 
barley, oats, rye, in immediate succession ; for 
the weeds springing up with these crops, and 
ripening their seeds, the soil, in three or four 
years, was so amply stocked, that some mode of 
extirpating the weeds became indispensable. But 
for many ages no other than naked fallows seem 
to have occurred. The English farmers now 
grow fallow crops, selected according to the 
nature of their soils ; as beans, carrots, tumipa, 
potatoes, mangel wurtzel, cabbages. While 
these are growing, they fallow the ground ; that 
is, they stir it repeatedly with the plough or 
hoe, or both ; by which they as effectually de- 
stroy the weeds as bv the naked fallow ; and at 
the same time benefit their crops, whose pro> 
ducts reward them for their labour. 

^^ Naked fallows seem also formerly to have 
been considered as the means of enriching as 
well as of cleaning the land. The error of their 
practice, in this view, cannot be better illustra- 
ted than by the following fact, communicated 
above 30 years ago to the Philadelphia Society 
of Agriculture, when I was a resident member, 
and which I well recollect But to prevent cir- 
cumstantial errors in the recital, I have turned 
to the Notes on Husbandry, by Mr. Bordley, 
(who was the vice president of the society,) 
where the case is stated. 

^ A gentleman of Maryland (Mr. Singleton of 
Talbot)-ploughed up part (and this was the rich- 
est part) of a clover field, in March, intending 
to plant it with tobacco. It happened, that the 
tobacco crop was omitted. So this part was 
fallowed^ that is, it was repeatedly ploughed in 
the summer, and on the first of September, sown 
with wheat. The residue of the clover field 
was twice mown. In August it was once plough- 
ed, and on the same first of September sown 
with wheat. At harvest, the fallowed part of 
the field yielded only 14 and a half bushels to the 
acre. The other part, besides two crops of clover 
hay the preceding year, nowg^ve 21 and a half 
bushels to the acre. This striking fact admits 
of an easy explanation, and in conformity with 
the principles already advanced. The repeated 
ploughing of the fallowed part of the field ex- 
posed the clover plants, roots and tops to the snn 
and air, by which they were dried up, and nearly 
lamiiiiibted ; wUk other vegetable food in HtB 
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m^l was also dissipated, or greatly reduced, bjr 
evaporatlmi. But the clover, turned under by 
« 9wgle plougiiing, was completely covered with 
earth, kept moist, gradually rotted, and so sup- 
plied food to the wheat plants most plentifully 
wIma most wanted, that is in the ensuing sea- 
Mm, when the vHieat was attaining its complete 
growth, and ripeniag-the grain.^^ 



nrROTEinsiiT of tou& 

Soils may be improved by the admixture of 
earths to alter their texture. This is a distinct 
thing from applying the substances commonly 
called manaresu A soil may be composed of 
materials so essentially unfriendly to vegetation 
ihat any attempt to manure it without altering 
its couHitntion, or correcting its noxious quali- 
ties, would be like feeding a sick man with 
nourishing things, without removing the cause 
of his disorder. 

Sir John Sinclair says, ^ Soib with acid, or 
salts of iron, may be ameliorated by the appli- 
cation of earthy lime or chalk. The sulphate 
^ iron (copperas) is thus converted into manure. 
If there be an excess of calcareous matter (lime 
or chatt:,) it may be improved by the applica- 
tion of sand or clay, or earthy sul^tances. Soils 
too abundant in sand, are benefited by the use 
of clay, or marl, or vegetable matter. A^defi- 
ciency of vegetable or animal matter must be 
supplied by manure. An excess of vegetable 
matter is to be removed by burning, or to be 
remedied by the application of earthy materi- 
als. The substances neccessary for improving 
soils are seldom far distant. Coarse sand is often 
Xound immediately upon chalk, and perhaps al- 
ways under it, while beds of sand and gravel 
are commonly below clay, and clay and inarl 
igenerally below sand." 



^^ I have successfully cured beef in summer 
thus : 

^^ i killed an ox in the middle of August, at 
9 o'clock in the evening ; it was cut up at 3 
oVlock in the morning. The pieces were 
quickly rubbed with a mixture of ten parts of 
salt, and one part of salt petre, and put into a 
,i)arrel. In the mean time a brine composed of 
1 1-2 lbs. of salt, 2 oz. of salt petre, and half an 
ounce <?f common pepper, to the gallon of wa- 
ter, was ready over the fire, and when the beef 
\Tss all packed in the barrel, it was poured on 
boiling hot. This prevented and destroyed all 
fly blows. In a week, the pieces were taken 
out, dried and wiped ; the pickle was boiled 
over again, scummed, and again poured boiling 
hot on the meat when re-packed The process 
answered the purpose perfectly." 



FRESERVINO BfEIATS. 

The following recipes are from Additions to 
Willich's Domestic Encyclopedia, by Thomas 
Cooper, Esq. Professor of Chemistry and Blin- 
eralogy. 

^ If meat be intended merely for family use^ 
-tfid to be used in two or three months, the fol- 
lowing pickle deserves to be recommended: 
Water, one gallciD ; salt, Aineteen ounces; salt 
petre, one oonce and a half; sugar, half pound. 

M The Russians are fond of the flavor of juni* 
fier berries, and add a pound of bruised juniper 
to a gallon of pickle. 

** A tea^spoonful or two of cayenne pepper to 
•the ^on, greatly increases the* preserving 
power of the pidEle. 

^ To care gammons, first sprinkle them as 
eooo as they are jcut and trimmed, with a little 
^Liverpool) salt Let ^em lay together for 
iwelve hours : take them out^of the tub, drain 
and wipe them; then rub them separately with 
a mixture of twelve parts common salt and one! 
part salt petre, well dried and then ground fine 
Hi^ in this mixture well ; lay them m the pick- 
Mag tub, and the next day rub them again with 
a similar mixture. The day after fill up the tub 
miik a brine made in the proportion of 18 oz. 
jalt, 1 lb. molasse^ wd 1 oz salt petre, to the 
calloB of water* In this pickle they may stay 
tor a fortnight Then take them out, drain, 
4dpe aiftd smoke thesi. 

^ If they are suilered to Hiake their own 
Imme bj means of dry salt and salt petre en- 
&ely« they will lose too much of the juices of 
the meal, and become bard and dry. 



A METHOD ~ OF PRESERVING CREAJS. 

Take twelve ounces of white sugar, and as 
many grains of finely powdered magnesia, and 
dissolve them in a small quantity of water, over 
a moderate fire. After the solution has taken 
place, 12 oz. of new cream should be immedi- 
ately added, and the whole uniformly mixed 
while hot Let it then gradually cool, and pour 
it into a bottle, which must be carefully corked. 
If kept in a cool place, and not exposed to the 
air, it may be preserved in a sweet state for 
several weeks, and even months. 

Domutic Encyclopedia. 

TO nEEVEirr bottled cider from bursting. 

Make a strong frame of plank, say 1 1-2 or 2 
inches thick and 9 deep, by locking it together 
edge-wise, place it in the celler, and sit the 
bottles of cider in it, (after being well corked) 
as close as possible, until it is entirely filled, 
except the space for one bottle^ which must be 
left to commence taking them from, when want- 
ed for use. Then put clean sand on them, and 
settle it between the bottles, by throwing on al- 
ternately water and sand, until the sand is well 
settled half way up the neck of the bottles. In 
that situation the bottles will be preserved, 
filled with tiie very best cider for any length 
of time. 

By placing ice on the sand over the quantity 
of bottles proposed to be used a day, it will be 
as if put into ice water. — American Fatmer, 



to PREVEirr SKIPPERS IN BACON. 

Take of red pepper finely powdered one ta- 
ble spoonful for every joint of meat, and rub it 
on the meat with the salt, when it is first cut 
up. It has beien often tried, and was never 
known to fail in producing the above effect — iL 



EXTIRPATING RATS AND MICE. 

laty *bird lime in their haunts ; for though 
fhey are nasty enough in other respects, yet 
being very cin4ous of their fur, if it is but daub- 
ed with this stufi^ it is so troublesome to them, 
that they will even scratch their ekins from off 
their ovra backs to get it off; and will never 
abide in the place where they have suffered in 
this manner. — Farmer^t Journal. 

^uere. — Would tar answer the same purpose 
as bird lime 7 

From the Providence Journal. 
To tko9e who makt^ and those who hoe good Cider. 
A few years ago, 1 was dinii^ with a friend, 
' who knew my fondbess for cider with my food. 



He remarked, " my friend, 1 have no cider to 
offer you. Our apples have been principally 
cut off by frosts and insects, for several years 
past ; but I can give you some cider wine.'' I 
took some of it, and diluted it with water, suflS- 
cient as I calculated, to reduce it to the strength 
of late made cider. When 1 drank of it, to my 
surprise, I found I had a glass of very excellent 
cider, with only the taste of a little apple bran- 
dy in it The discovery of this fact suggested 
to my mind the following conclusion : — That 
farmers in a plentiful year of apples, may, with 
a little care, lay up a supply of good cider, 
against a year of scarcity. This may be done 
within a small compass, in the following man- 
ner : — Take your first made cider, which is fit 
only for the still, and convert it into brandy ; put 
nine gallons of this brandy into a new barrel ; 
then fill the barrel with late made cider, well 
strained, and bune it tight This gives you the 
strength of neat four barrels of cider, in one. — 
The strength given to it by the brandy, will 
preserve its sweetness entire, for many years. 
That which I drank was ten or twelve years 
old ; and it was not impaired by age. When it 
is used, it only requires a sufikient quantity of 
water mixed with it, to render it excellent ci- 
der. The barrels should be new, and clean.-^ 
To guard against the rotting which is caused 
by damp cellars, they should be iron bound, 
and well painted. In this manner, any farmer, 
who has the fruit, may put up, in six barrels, 
the essence of twenty barrels of good cider, 
and keep it until a time of need. It wiW fine 
itself f and will grow better with an increase 
of age. Besides, if it is not wanted as cider, it 
is a very pleasant cordial, when undiluted ; and, 
with the Edition of a bushel of wild grapes, 
bruised, and put into each barrel, it imbibes the 
peculiar fiavor of the grape, and becomes a 
very pleasant wine. 

As there is an unusual quantity of apples this 
year, 1 have thought this communication might 
be useful to agriculturists. Now is the time 
for grinding up the early windfalls ; and the 
cider, which these produce, if distilled, will 
furnish the brandy necessary for makii^ the 
cider wine. And I can assure you, my friends, 
prepared in this way, it is much pleasanter, and 
less injurious to health and morals, than when 
drank, in the usual manner, mixed with water. 

Those farmers who are fond of good cider 
with their food, and who have felt the want of 
it, in consequence of a scarcity of apples, will| 
I trust, feel the importance of attending to this 
subject, now, when they are blessed with an 
abundance of fruit And another season, when 
their neighbours are destitute, the possesion of 
a plenty of excellent cider in their cellars, will 
more fully realize to them the value of this 
communicatioir, if they will make the experir 

ment j^' ^ 

A correspondent states that the medical qua^ 
lities of pulverized Charcoal, are daily devel^ 
oping themselves. In addition to its yakie int 
bilious disorders, two ounces of the Charcoal 
boiled in a pint of fresh milk, may be taken in 
doses of a wine glass full, by adults, eveiT two 
hours, in the most obstinate dysentary^ until lelicf 
is imparted, which has not failed to be the effect 
in almost every instance. It is harmless and the 
experiment may be safely tried. Charcoal ma^ 
from maple wood is the purest that^ljp^ea^' 
ily obtained.— BoWmore Chronick. (^ 
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From the Floridiao. 
NATIVE miT GALLS. 
Metm. Editors, 

It maj perhaps be gratifying to your readers 
to learo, that among the abundant vegetable 
productions of West Florida, the Quercus Cer- 
ris or Oriental Oak stamls in the first class. It 
owe* its importance principally to (he produc- 
tion of Nut Galls. They have hitherto been 
imported from the Mediterranean at a ffreat 
expense, and their importance in manufactures 
is well known. They are the production of an 
insect of an hymenoptcrous species. The Cynops 
^uercifolu^ who deposit their eggs on the leaves 
and tender branches of the tree ; an excrescence 
is soon formed around the egt;^ which enlarges 
to a ball the size of a bullet, enclosinfi| the egg; 
which in process of time is hatched, and the 
embryo often undergoing several changes, finally 
eats its way out of its prison. ' This excrescence 
is the Nut Gall ; and those found in Florida are 
equal in every respect to those imported from 
&e Levant 

This tree seldom attains the height often feet, 
and grows principally in low and wet situations, 
Und Oie galls cover the branches in great profu- 
sion. The writer of this gathered in the space 
of a few moments several pounds. When it is 
taken into consideration the impoilance of this 
production in Dying and Medicine, their pfesent 
high price f from 50 to $60 per cwt) and their 
dot being inuigenoUs in any other part of the U.- 
S. we know of nothing that would so well repay 
the enterprize df aify of our citizens, as collect- 
ing and fendiiq^ iheih to the northward for sale. 
A Friend to Dotnettic Industry* 

From the Amhent (N. H.) Cabinet, 
l^he Oommittee of the Hilh^rough Agrieol- 
tund Society appointed to view the fieU pro- 
ducts of competitors, performed the doty at- 
signed them in the present week, agreeably to 
the new regulation of the Society, stdwtitated 
in the place of the greatest crops, viz. ^ The 
premiums are to be awarded by a viewing com- 
mittee firom actual inspection of the crops 
growing in the fields, and they will take into 
consideratioQ not only the crops, but the soil, 
situation, fonner and present method and ex- 
pense of culture, and the general husbandry of 
the farm.'' Tht gentlemen composing the 
committee who attended to the duty of their 
appointment, were Rev. H» Moore, P. Wood-^ 
bury, Esq. Capt. Wm. lUddle, Capt E. Abbot, 
Joseoh Cochran, Esq. Mr. Phillip Brown, and 
Mr. Porter Kimball. This committee appears to 
have been judiciously chosen ; beinff all men of 
practical farming knowledge. They passed 
through this and the neighbouring towns on 
Wednesday, and were accompanied by a number 
of gentlemen in viewing the farms entered for 
competition. They proceeded in their business 
with precision and expedition, and evinced 
Judgment and skill suited td the undertaking. 
The committee expressed thettiselves highly 
pleased with their employment, and the highest 
encomiums on the reception and generous treat- 
ment they every where met with on their tour 
of observation — the people generally appear- 
ing greatly pleased with the change of the sys- 
tem of granting premiums on agricultural pro^ 
ducts. The committee entertain no doubt that 
premiums awarded in this manner will produce 
the happiest Results. It is hoped that this ex- 



periment will excite the farmers of the county 
to a lively sense of the importance of promoting 
the general interests of the Society as itomedi- 
ately connected with their own and the general 
welfare of the community — That hereafter the 
Society may be enabled to offer premiums for 
the best managed farms, taking into consideration 
the soil and situation, the ability of the owner 
to make imprpvements, and the system on which 
he manages — and that the competitors may be 
greatly increased. 
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We would beg leave to direct the attention of our 
readers to the piece irith which thit day^s paper com- 
mencet, which we think ratitaid, philosophical, and 
calculated to be osefal. t'utare favon of a similar na^ 
tare from Che same h^d are respeetfally soticited* 



COOKING FOOD FOR CATtLE. 
{Concluded from page 31.) 

In the construction and management of ^rbot 
steamers,^^ (as they are called by the Complete Gra- 
zier,) there are some things worth attention, which we 
have yet to aotice. ^^ If water he heated in a dose 
vessel no steam wiU be formed ; if the steam escape by 
a small hole there will be less formed than if the whole 
sorfaceofthe water were wicovered*^^ It fellows 
that, other thing^s being equal, shallow Vessels, or ves- 
sels ab^at half full, exposing larg^ surfaces of the wa-* 
ter in prdptolrtion t6 its ^antity, fironi which the stfeam 
may ascend, will afford the most steam with a giren 
quantity of heat applied. 

Allowing that one gallon of water will produce 1200 
gallons of steam, it would be easy to calculate the ex- 
act quantity of water necessary to boil in order to fill 
with steam the ressels in which the food Is cooked, 
w«re it not that the following circumstances are to be 
taken int^ consideration. Steam wHl be co^emed 
with greater or les* rapidity in proportion to the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere, and the temperature, the 
solidity, the dryness or wetness of the feed which it 
operates upon. Besides if the whole apparatus is made 
perfectly t|g;ht, a iofety valve will become necessary, 
through which some of the steam will make its escape ; 
and the exMct quantity of the fugitive steam cannot be 
calculated. If the vessel in which the fbod is prepar- 
ed is either open at top (as is commotf #hen a Ayv pail 
kettle and a hogshead placed over it is used,) or ie 
covered dnly by a thick Coarse cloth (as recommended 
by the Complete Grazier,) a considerable quantity of 
steam wjll be wasted. But though, perhaps, no pre- 
cise data can be given for generating or graduating the 
6xact quantity of steam necessary for given purposes, 
as relates to cooking food for cattle, we believe there 
is commonly more water boiled, and of course more 
fuel used hi steaming evlid food than it neoesiary. 
Accurate experiaieats ob this subject, and their results 
carefully recorded, would undoubtedly prove useful* 

Steam may likewise be very profitably used in pre* 
paring liquid messes for cattle, as well as in wanning 
vats fbr dyers, tanners, paper-makers. Ice. &c. Many 
attempts have been made to heat liquids by steam in- 
troduced into them, which have generally failed, in 
conse9aence of its not being known, or not adverted to 
by those who have attempted the process, that fluids 
are nofKondtulort of heat ^ and consequently that heat 
cannot be made to dttcend in them. It is therefore 
necessary that the tube, which conveys the hot steam, 



^J^choUwCt Chemitiry, 



should open into the lowut part of the vessel, which 
contams the liquid to be heated. We shall abridge 
firom Count Rumford's EsMiyt toch directioiis at will 
enable any workman of ordinary sagacity to effect this 
purfpofOi 

To succeed in heating liquids by steam, it ie aecet^ 
sary, not only that die steam should enter die liquid at 
the bottom of the rvmtl whkk contains it, hut also 
that it should enter cemtng from above. The steam 
tube should be in a vertical poti^oa, and the steant 
should deitertd through it previous to its entering the 
vessel, and mixing with the liquid which it is to heat"; 
otherwise this liquid wHl be in danger of being forced 
back into the boiler by this dpening ; for the hot steam 
being suddenly condensed on Coming into contact with 
the cold Iquid, a vacuum wfll B(^cessarily be formed 
in the end of' Che tube ;' into w&tch vacuum^ the liquid 
in the vessel, pressed by the whole #eight of the in- 
cumbent ktmosphire, will rush wHh great force, and 
with a loud noise ; but if this tube be placed in a ver- 
tical position, and if it be niide to rise to the height of 
six or seven feet, the liquid, which is thus forced int6 
its lower end will not have time to rise to that height 
before it is met by steam and obliged to returA back 
into the vessel. There will b« no difficulty ia arrange 
ing the apparatus in such a manner as effectually to 
prevent the liquid to be heated fixmi being forced back 
into the steam-boiler ; and when this is done, and some 
other necessary precautions to prevent accidents afe 
tdken, steam may be employed with great advantage 
for heating liquids ; and for keeping them hot, in a va- 
riety of cases, in which fire, applied immediately to 
the bottoms of the contabing vessels is now used. Thfe 
boilers intended to be heated In this manner may be 
placed in any part of a room, at any distance from the 
fife, and In situations in which they may be approached* 
fireely on every side. They may be surrounded witb^ 
wood, or constructed entirely with wood. The tubes 
by which the steam is brought from the principal bofl* 
er (which tubes may be conveniently suspended Just 
below the ceiling of the room) may in like manner, be 
covered, so as ahaost entirely to prevent all loss of heat 
by the sar&ces ol them \ and this to whatever distance 
they may be made to extend. 

la siiipehdidg these steahi tubes, care must, hawev- 
er, be taken to lay them in a situation not perfeetk^ 
horisonial wkdor the eeiliag, bat to incline them a 
small angle, making them rise gradually freoi theit 
junction with the top of a large vertical fteaoHtubt, 
connecting them with the steam better, quit* to their 
furthest extremities ; for, when these tubes are so plac- 
ed, it is evident that all the water formed in them, m 
conseqaence of the condensian of the steam ia its 
passage through them, will rua backwards, and £UI 
into the boiler, instead of accumalating in them, and 
obstructing the passaged" the steam, which ft would 
not fail t6 do were there any considerable bends or 
wavings, uparardf and downwards, in these tiibes, or 
of running forward and descending irith steam into the 
vessels containing the liquids t6 be heated, which 
would happen if the tubes faicllned down w a r ds^ instead 
of inclining upwards, as they recede from the boQer. 

The steam tube may either descend vrithin the ves- 
sel to which H belongs or on the outside of it, as shall 
be found most convenient. If it com^ down on the 
outside of the vessel, it m\ist enter it at its bottom, by 
a short horizontal bend ; and its junction with the bot- 
tom of the vessel must be well secured to prevent leak** 
age. 

When several steam tubes, belonging to different 
containing vessels, are connected with the same hori- 
zontal steam conductor, the upper end of each of theae 
tubes, instead of being simply attached hf talderiof 
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to lh& under side of the conductor, must enter at least 
oae ikch wkhm the caTlty of it ; otherwise the water 
•esaltiog from a oondessatioa of a part of the steam^ in 
the coodactor by the cold air which torroonds it, in- 
stead of finding its way back into the steam boikr, will 
descend through the steam tabes, and mix with the 
4i9itids in the vessels below ; but when the open ends 
of these tubes project towards within the steam con- 
Aictor, though it be hot to a small heig^bt above the 
level of its under side, it b eridewt that this acdd^t 
cannot happea. In order that the «nd9 of the steam 
Ivbes may preset upwards within the honnmtal con- 
ductor, the diameters of the former must be considera- 
bly less than the diameter <of the latter. 

As it 18 essential that the steam emjdoyed in heatin|^ 
Kquids, on the manner before descnbed, should enter 
the containing vessel at, or very near its bottom, it is 
evident that this steam must be sufficiently strong or 
elastic to overcome, not only the pressure of the atmos- 
jthere, but also the additional pressure of the superin- 
cumbent liquid in the vessel ; the steam-boiler, must, 
therefore, be made strong enough -to confine the steam, 
when its elasticity ts so much increased *by means of 
additional heat, as to enable it to overcome that resist- 
aace. This increase of the elastic force of the steam 
need not, however, in any case, exceed a pressure of 
five or six pounds upon a square inch of the boiler, or 
one third part^ or one JU^, of an atmosphere. 

In this and In all other cases, where steam is used as 
a vehicle for conveying heat (rom one place to another 
it is indispensably necessary to provide «a/e/y vaivei of 
two kinds; the oae for letting a part of the steam es- 
cape, when, on the fire being suddenly increased, the 
steam heoemes so strong as to expose the hotler to the 
danger of being burst by it ;— the other for admittii^ 
air into the bofler, when, in consequence of the dimi- 
BotioB of the heat, the steam in the boiler is conden- 
sed, and a vacaum Is formed in it ; and when, withoot 
this valve there would be^danger, either of having the 
sides of the boiler crushed, and forced inwards by the 
^pressure of the atmosphere* or of having the liquid in 
thejoootaining vessels forced upwards into the hocizon- 
tal steam conductors, ai^l fr«im thence inte the steam 
hoUer. 

Count Rumford proceeds to shew that the principles 
above described had been carried into efiect upon a 
rery large scAle, by Messrs. Oott and Company, at 
Leeds. 

The dyeing house of Messrs. Gott and Company is 
very spacious, and contains a great number of coppers 
of different sizes, some of which contain upwards of 
1800 gallons, tlld they are all heated by steam from 
one steam boiler. One of the large«t of these coppers, 
containing upwards of 1800 gallons, when filled with 
cold water from Che dstem, requires no more than half 
am, /ketr toheat k till it actually boils! By the greatest 
fire that could be made under such a copper, with 
coals, It would hardly be possible to make it boO in 
less than an hour. Common wooden tubs may be sub- 
sUtoted for coppers, for retainiag vessels, or vessels in 
whidi the food is cooked. 

The fiNregotng may give our readers some idea of the 
mode of heating liquids by steam. Those, however, 
who would wish to construct an apparatus for boiling 
liquids by steam, would do well to consult Count Rum- 
ford's Essays, whidi may be fiMmd In the Boston Athe- 



We would liere observe that what we have recom- 
seaded and in part described in this essay dees not 
rest on theory, nor qpeculatiens net tested and war- 
yanted by actoi) and beneficial practice^ This we en- 
deavored to show ia the beginning of our essay (p. 23) 
aad to maka it ttiU m«e eridinit, we ihtU add to thie 



article a few facts derived chiefly from Mr. Smithes 
Address to the Maryland Agricultural Society. 

"Mr. WaUam Bean, of the city of Baltimore, the 
constructor of my apparatus, has stated to me that he 
can build such as mine at a cost from 60 to 200 dolls. 
A boiler of the lowest price, containing 30 gallons, 
would be sufficient to cook food for the stock of most 
farms ia our country. 1 he caj>acity of my boiler is 
100 gallons. It has enabled my people for some time 
to cook f very day, for more thaq one hundred head of 
stock, nourishing food, consisting of cut hay or straw, 
or com tops and blades, or corn husks mixed with 
meal produced from the com and cob grsund together, 
or wit^ other meal and a due proportion of water. 
When this food is intended for cows in milk, as much 
water is used as will serve to give it the liquid con- 
sistence of what is called a wash ; but when it ia pre- 
pared for dry cattle or for horses, so mu^h water only 
is applied as is used in the common feed of chopped 
rye and cut straw. 

" Clover hay, oom topa, blades and husks, when 
steamed, have been found greatly to contribute in the 
winter season to the improvement of the quality of the 
milk, insomuch as, in a great degree, to impart to the 
butter the ydlow color and delicate flavor it would 
have received from the same articles in a green state. 
It is, however, proper to premise, that to produce these 
pleasing effects, the clover bay and the corn fodder 
must be well cured. W hen cut straw has been used, 
the advantages. Chough very perceptible, have not, 
from the dryness of the straw, been so strongly com- 
municated to the butter. If the steamed food should 
not be intended for cows in milk, or for cattle for the 
butchers, or for woricing oxen or horses, but for stock 
going at large, there b no necessity to mix it with any 
meal whatever. And from the experience I have had 
have no hesitatSon in pronouncing that not only straw 
and com fodder, but the very com stalks, instead of 
"wasting their sweets on the desert air,*^ may, if well 
cured and preserved, be converted into nourishing food 
for the maintenance of stock throughout the whole 
winter season.^* 

" The richness of the milk, the flavor and yellow 
color of the butter, afford the most convincing evidence 
of the excellency of cooked food. And this is confirm- 
ed by experiments made from time to time, in suspend- 
ing and resuming the steamed preparations. Besides, 
under this system, every particle of the hay, of the 
straw, and of the coarsest oflal is consumed. There Is 
no waste ; every thing is eaten with avidity. It would 
hence appear that the steaming apparatus, converting 
as it does all vegetable matter whatever, coarse as wefl 
as fine, into the greatest quantity of nutriment, affords 
the united benefits of nuMtion and economy. And in 
this country, where so little green food is raised for the 
maintenance of cattle in the winter, the steaming of 
straw and com fodder combines incalculable advan- 
tages. Besides, it should ever be kept in mind that, 
in the feeding of animals, the provender ought to have 
hoik as well as nutrimeirt, A certain distention ef tl>e 
stomach Is requisite«^^ 

MIWS FROM EUROPE. 

Londmi papers to the 19th Jolj haye been 
received by the Herald, Capt. Fox, from Liver- 
pool. By these it appears mat Madrid was in 
extreme agitation from the 1st to 5th of July. 
On the 6th, at night, one of tiie battalions of the 
petohed troops made a forceable entry into the 
city. They entered the avennes leading to the 
square at day light, and commenced a porous 
fire on the constitutional troops, or militia. The 
latter defended themselves successfully. At six 
in the morning, Gen. M orillo ordered a piece 
of artilleiy to be placed in the main street to 
prevent the retreat of the guards in that direc- 
tion, the militia continued to fine «pon them, 
and the antineefSiy being repulsed on every aide, 
withdrew to the palace, where they were re- 
ceived and welcomed by some persons of rank 
They then offered to enter into negotiations, 
but notwithstanding their offer, snbseqaently at- 
tacked some of the iDilitia, but were again re- 



pulsed. Some other events look place, whose ' 
details are of little importance. On the 8th, all\ 
the remaining mutineers surrendered, and the 
Bishop, in presence of the militia, performed a 
solemn mass in honor of the triumph. 

A Paris paper of the 15th ult. states, that « a 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers has been held 
at Madrid^ to sign a declamtion relatlTe to the 
events in that capital. Mr. Forsyth, the Ameri- 
can minister, refused to sign it, as totally untrue ; 
assertmg that the loyal adherents to Ferdinand 
were his greatest enemies, and that the Cortes, 
Rjego, &c. were his best friends. It is added 
that eventually all the foreign ministers, except 
the Austrian, agreed with Mr. Forsyth. 

LoKDOw, July 19.— Anportoni.— Extract of a 
private letter received this morning from Paris,, 
dated Monday evening last :— *' The French' 
government have just concluded a contract for 
10,000 horses for the artillery, &c. All the dif- 
ferent officers have been ordered to their posts,' 
and the conscripts of the year 1821 are ordered 
to join the army, if this does not look like 
war, 1 don;t know what does*" 

Mermaid,— 'The British Missionary Society in 
London have published an official account of the 
arrival of a Mermaid^ at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and given a full description of her, and state that 
the proprietor of this extraordinary animal is 
Capt Edes, of Boston, in America; who had 
been offered 10,000 dollars for k, bnt refosed to 
part with it for any sum. 

STILL L^T£A.*— Since writing the above^ 
London papers have been received by an arri* 
val at this port, as late as the 26th ult Ac- 
counts from Madrid are to July 12. *The insur- 
rection of the Guards is entirely suppressed--- 
the late minister of war deprived of his func* 
tions. Disturbances, however, continue to ex- 
ist in some of the northern provinces of Spam, 
it was said that the Constitutionalists had gain* 
ed a victory in Catalonia. The insurgents fled 
to the mountains, where large bodies of them 
collect, and make predatory descents on the 
neighboring cities. 

A petition has been presented to the Britisk 
Parliament from certain persons in Leeds, pray- 
ing for the interference of the House in the 
massacres of the Greeks by the Turks. The 
petitioQ was ordered to be printed. 

New Toei^ August 27. 
Althotigh the last reports of the Board of 
Health are not of a nature to create alann, yet 
the panic still continuesii and is extending in the 
lower part of the city. This is however, natu- 
ral The alarm is more contag^ns than the fe- 
ver; the stoutest heart is appalled by seeing hit 
ne^hbors fleeing from their abodes, and the on- 
ly relief is to follow them* Broadway, and the 
other great Avenues to the upper part of the 
town uid Greenwich, exhibited yesterdav a con* 
tinned throng of carts, laden irith inerchandize 
frojjd the warehouses below. 

On the 24tb hast the President issued liit 
Proclamation opening the ports of the Unite4 
States to British vessels from all the British 
Colcmial Ports at which our vessels are admit*> 
ted— and on reciprocal conditions, as regards 
the vessels, proportion of mariners, and nftiyt 
of the cargo.-Pa«a«^ ^ ^^ ^^ 
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FOR THJft NKW XiSOLAVD FARMKR. 

. TjHE ii/cir ^..lY •4jvi> rffi: poor boy. 

4 certain lad, who was a wag complete, 

Whom even a yankee pedlar coald not cheat, 

t*iiU of finesse, and paltry cunoing tricks, 

JLb rogues who shine in party politics, 

Qnce met a coxcomb with less brains than cash, 

Whojlherefore andertook to cuta dash 

By dint of money, having nought beside 

To form the underpinning of his pride. 

^ MayH please your honor, sir,^^ the urchin said, 

** Gi^e me two cents to buy some ginger-bread." 

^^ I give you cents !-^you little vile clod-hopper, 

** Two kicks I'll give you, sooner than one copper* 

** XHre you two cents ! — that would indeed be funny, 

*^ Tou stand in need of numnen more than money. ^'* 

^ Sir," said the lad, " I ask your honoris pardon, 

^* My case yon must acknowledge is a hard one ; 

^^ For neither cash nor manners / can boast of, 

'^ I therefore askM for what you had the most of.'' 

FOR THX VEW KVOLASTD FARMXR. 

T£tE SCHOLjm WHO LOST HIS KEY-HOLE. 

A scholar, once, who had been drinking till he 

Was quite impertinent and somewhat silly. 

Came reeling home 'twixt twelve and one at night, 

Fumbling his way to bed without a light. 

But bellows out as loud a« he could roar, 

^ iS!»fiM rogue has ttoTn the key'hole to my door /^ 



From the American Daily Advertiser. 
ExtrojCi of a letter from an Americau gentleman 

in Smyrna^ dated 21th May last^ to his frUnd 

in Philadelphia, 

** Oiir situation in this country continues to be 
very, distressing, and oar future prospects most 
uncertain. Notwithstanding the strong hopes 
that now exist, that a war with Russia will not 
take place, 1 must confess, I cannot much flatter 
myself with that hope. The Turks, by their 
conduct, will force Russia, if not eventually ali 
the Christian powers, to declare war against 
them. ' The Isbnd of Scio, containing a popula- 
tion of about one hundred and fifty thousand, 
has been taken by the Turks. This island was 
by far the richest of any of the Archipelago. 
The Turks, on their appearance, held out pro- 
mises of pardon ; they met with scarcely any 
resistance, still all the men have been kllle^ 
and the women and children made slaves, ana 
daily pass through this place, on their way to 
different parts of Asia: To behold a young. lady 
of respectable fifnfty, brought up in all the ease 
of affluence, a slave to some Turkish Boor, is 
most distressing. Other scenes, far worse^ we 
are obliged to see and hear of daily. Strict or- 
ders are given to prevent any of these slaves 
from being sold to any Christian ; still, howev- 
er, a few, very few, are saved in this way, at a 
great expense. 

" The Turkish fleet and the Greeks are now 
in presence of each other; the force of the lat- 
ter is very inferior to the former, still they do 
not venture to attack them. The Greeks wait 
to find them at anchor, with the hopes of bum-, 
log them; shouldthcysQcceed, we may expect 
great disturbances here." 



Ab6ut sixty blacks were convicted at Charles- 
ton, for being concerned in the late conspiracy, 
34 of whom were executed, and (he rest sen- 
tenced to be transported* 



From the Baltimore Patriot of August 14. 

DROUGHT. 

The northern and western parts of Maryland, 
and the adjacent parts of Pennsylvania, have 
suffered from a drought this season io a de- 
gree, unprecedented within the memory of the 
oldest persons living. In York, (Penn.) no rains 
of consequence had taken place on the 13th Inst, 
from the preceding 2l8t of February, the time 
of the fresh — and for the last two months, there 
had not been a shower. Not one mill out of ten 
could grind at all, and the few that could, were 
not able to supply the demand. Farmers have 
been obliged to go twenty miles, to get as much 
ground as would support their families. The 
York paper seriously states, that a few weeks 
more of dry weather, would compel the Inhabi- 
tants to resort to Baltimore for flour I ! The 
summer crops have almost altogether failed. — 
^^ Some fields will not yield a grain of Com, and 
the best of them not more than a few bushels 
to the acre.^^ Verbal reports and letters confirm 
these statements, and in fact, give even more 
gloomy views of the state of the crops and the 
streams in the adjacent part of our state. 

The York Gazette says, ^ we hoar daily of 
springs that were considered never-failing, dhnp- 
pearing, and the people, like the thirsty throng 
of Israel, have to go miles in quest of water to 
sustain themselves." 

Although nothing like the distress alluded to, 
has been expenenced in Baltimore and its vicini- 
ty, the season has been of late rery dry. Yes- 
terday the dried plains received partial refresh- 
ment from timely shotvers, which have caused a 
perceptible. difference in the atmosphere* 

From a Philadelphia Paper of Aug^ust 17« 
We were yesterday highly gratified with the 
sight of a man walking on the water by the help 
of the life prteerver. He jumped boldly into the 
middle of the Delaware, and made his way ag- 
ainst the tide with apparently but little exertion. 
The length of time which it took to put on and 
adjust the dress, stnick most of those present as 
a serious objectioo, but we learn that this incon^ 
yenience will be remedied in a new dress which 
the inventor is now preparing ; and we have no 
doubt that the invention may prove useful in 
cases of shipwreck ivear land, where, not unfre<; 
quently, if only one can escape to shore, means 
may be obtained of sarii^ the whole crew. 

Presldeiit Apams has recently given in imme- 
diate possession to his native tovro, Q.uincyjncaFo 
ly two hundred acres of land, ccntaining ki a part 
of it an inexhftustable quarry of stone for boil- 
ding houses; the whole proceeds to be appropri* 
ated to religious and literary pmposes from gen- 
eration to generation. He has also given to the 
town his whole library consisting of highly val- 
uable books, m various languages. TMs has al- 
ready come into possession of the town. 

Portsmouth Journal, 

An eminent Physician, who was acquainted 
with the dangerous effects of Lead- tort the hxh 
man constitution, recommended tho^e who re- 
ceived 'their Supply of- water throwh Leaden 
Pipes^ is) have the water which hai! been stand- 



every momii^, before they draw for the use o£ 
their families. 



CHOICE or A WIFE. 

As notwithstlmding all that wit, or maKce', or 
pride, or prudence, wilt be able to suggest, men 
and women mvkst at last pass their lives togeth- 
er; I have neter, therefore, thought those wrw 
ters friends to human happiness, who endeavor 
to excite in either sev a general contempt or 
snspitioD of the other. To persuade those who* 
are entering the worid, add looking aU abroad- 
for a suitable ass^iate, tliat all are equally vi« 
cious, or equally ridicoAaas ; tiiat they who trust 
are certainly betrayed, and tkejr |vho «etecift 
are always disappointed, is Bot to awaken judg« 
ment, but to iafiiune tenerity. Without hope, 
there call he no caution. Those who are con- 
vinced that no reason for preference can ba 
found, will never harass their thoughts with 
doubt and deliberation ; they, will resolve, since 
they ara doomed to misery, that no needless 
anxiety shall disturb their quiet, they will plunge 
at hazard through the crowd, and snatch the first 
hand that shall be held towards them. That 
the world is over-run with vice cannot be de-^ 
nied{ but vice, however predominant, has not 
yet gained unlimited doo^nion. There fore, 
those who undertake to initiate the young and 
ignonmt in the knowledge of life, shouUl be 
careful to inculcate the possibility of virtue and 
happiness, and to encourage endeavors by pros^ 
pects of success. — Jo&iwoiu 

There is a dear and predoos period in the 
Mfe of man, which brief as aweet, is best ap« 
preciated in reeollection ; when bat t* exist is 
to enjoy; when the rapid pulse throbs wildly 
with the vague delight which fills the careless 
heart, and f^hen it may be truly said, tksX noth* 
11^ is, bat what is not. 

There is not the greatest tfiffii living bat nay 
stand in need of the meanest, as much as the 
meanest does of him. 

When the heart is deeply involvedt eyeiy 
sense allies itself to its feelings, and the eye 
beholds no object, and the ^ar receiver no 
sound, which, in the first impression, awakens 
not the master pulse of emotioa. 



Relations take the greatest liberties, and give 
the least assistance. Ifa stranger cannot help us 
with his purse, he will not insult us with his 
comments ; but with relations, it mostly happens, 
that they are the veriest misers with regard to 
their property^ but perfect prodigals in the arti- 
oie oi advice. 

raoirvNcuTioN. 
Sir Thadd Dondas spoke iB Parliament with 
a broad Scotch accent ^^ I say^ Mr. Speaker,^' 
said he upon one occasion, ^^ it is not in the 
poor [power] of this house to do so.^^ ^^ WlM^t,^' 
said 9 country member^ ^^ does the advocate of 
Scotland mean by talking of the poor of this 
house r' ^^ He means, I suppose,^' said Mr. F^ 
" the forty-five Scotch meinbers." . 

A penam hating asked his pbysieiaa hesr 
ffloch dailv ibo6 -was reqaired to nonrisb aod 



ing in the pipes through the niglif; dreilm oif supper! the bod^^ the phyMlao- tvplied, ^ ona 



poimd x)f food will support nan ; should. he 
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At the suggestion of a friend, but in pi^ect accord- 
tnce with our own views, we this day commetice the 
re-publication of the following psimphlet^^ which we 
•hall continue, from time to time, till completed. ' Al- 
ftoug^ not designed particularly for this section of the 
Union, it is, for tlie most part, as well adapted to New 
England as to New York ; and we think its contents 
cannot fail to be interesting to that class in the eMi- 
jnunity, who have most leisure- to read,- and may be 
espe<^d to derive most profit from reading. Writings 
like tl«e foUowih^ tette S tendency to make tiie most 
tiseful ^or^uits the most fashionable, and may perhaps 
turn the attention of many young men of family and 
fortune to almost the only honorable tdcatioh, which 
is not already thronged and crowded to a degree tirhith 
leaves but little chauosr of success to new comj^ctitors. 

Considerations on (he necesfitTj of estahUMng an 
Agricultural Collt^e^ and naving more of the 
children of wealthy citizens educated for the 
profession of farming. Albany : Wcbsters ^ 
Skinne]^) pp. 42. 

The purpose of the following oiiservations is 
to recomnfetid an institution for the education 
o( agriculturists, or, in more familiar language, 
to teach the business of farming. 

The necessity of such an insrtitution is the 
first thing that wiU be I'equired to be shewn 
before advocates for it can be etpected, and 
this 1 think will appear in a convincing manner 
from the following considerations. 

There ate now thousands of wealthy, citizens 
in this state Who do not know what to do with 
their sons. In the first place, without any de- 
terminate object in view, they give them a lib- 
eral education, or rather, they send them for 
four years to a college to obtain the reputation 
' of having a graduate^s Optoma, and so much 
instruction in the dead languages and the ordi- 
nary sciences as they are compelled or dispos- 
ed to attend to ; after that there are only three 
professions from which oidinarily they are to 
choose their means of| living and rising into 
consequence — law^ physic and divinity ; but so 
great are the numbers of y6ung gentlemen des- 
tined for those professions, that their prospects 
arc truly dismal ; but what other provision can 
their fathers make for tbert^? Turn them to 
some mechanic employment ? that is consider- 
ed too degrading — To manufacturing? it has 
been tried and proved ruinous — To mercantile 
business ? that too is overstocked — To the army 
or navy ? there is little roofn there, and many 
reasons against it — To farmiog ? nothing, it is 
«aid, can be made by it. ' ^ 

In most European countries, the manufactur- 
ing department affords a vast opening for res- 
pectable enterprise, and gives employment to 
millions. Its business can scarcely be overdone. 
In it are found some of the tnost important and 
influential men of the nation to which they be- 
long. In respectability, wealth and usefulness, 
few in other departments excel them. Hither 
then, without offence to the most fastidious 
pride, may the offspring of families of every 
rank be directed for employment. To us this 
department may in some sense be said to be 
absolutely shuty a circumstance which most ma- 



terially narrows the field of profitable and hon- 
orable pursuit. With us so few are the ^han- 
neb of what is esteemed exclusively reputable 
business, by the proud classes of society, th?(t a 
multitude, too great for their capacities, rushes 
into them at once. Happily for the agricultural 
department, it has, among all the capricious and 
absurd modifications and revolutions of nations, 
fetnained exempt from dishonorable imputa- 
tion ; but still it is guarded fcy a terrific ph^tti- 
tom, which threatens obsctrity and poverty to 
those whd shall attempt to enter it, still repeat- 
ing, that hy farming nothing is to he made. 

That nothing is to be made by farming, how- 
ever, is an opinion easy to be refuted, and (hat 
will presently be done ; in the mean iVhile, 
some fuflher prelitninary observations are to 
be made* 

There are no entailed estates in^ffr eiountry : 
and there are very lew, however eflormous, that 
toay not be dissipated by the immediate descen- 
dants of those who have acquired them. It may 
therefore be said, with little qualification, that 
every person, whatever may be feis patrimony, 
must calculate on being the arbiter of his own 
fortune^ As many young men are now brought 
up in opulent families, the inevitable conse- 
quence will be that they, excepting such as may 
fortunately esca;>e the effe^ of their 'educfftion, 
must eventually sink out of sight from the re- 
gpCrctablc part of the cotfimunity. In the mean 
time the descendants of the industrious mechan- 
ics, following the lessons and examples of their 
fathers, together with those extraordinary gen- 
ia«?es, that not unfrequently rise from the man- 
sions of obscurity, will by their native powers 
and unsubduaWe energies, mount to the highest 
emraencc^, command the wealthy and rtile the 
destiniei of their country. It isr fnelaneholy to 
look back and see how many families of high 
repute^ hftve, merely by fostering a despicable, 
inert, family pride, and disdaining such occupa- 
tions for their children as were only suited to 
their talents, and abandoning them to their way- 
, J ward inclinations, become exterminated from the 
ranks in which they formerly stwod. And it is 
pitiable, truly pitiable, to sec, as "tmy one in 
every section of the country may see^ by look- 
ing not far about him, a family raised to opu- 
lence and character by the ge^nius, enterprise 
mti industry of its head, exhibiting, from- the 
same cause, sure and dismal presages of its spee- 
dily submerging fiir below the level of its pro 
sent stand i» society. — Who caniiet point to 
some such in which not one of its branches can 
be selected with the lejfet prospect of a survi- 
ving reputation distinguished from that of the 
common mass of mankind, after the head of it 
shall have ceased to uphold it ? And how is this 
to be accounted for? By that same pernicious 
pride and most culpable teYidemess, which for- 
bid persons, elevated by their circumstances 
but a little above the common level, to subject 
their children to that severe discipline which is 
indispensably necessary to prepare them for 
such callings, no matter which, as are indicated 
by their capacities and the natural bent of their 
dispositions. Such persons do to their sons the 
office of the cmgcl of paradise^ ia guarding^ a- 



gainst their entrance, the only place where hap- 
piness for them is to be found. Nor can it es- 
cape observation, that to the neglect of early 
and systematic religious and moral instruction, 
can evidently be traced the annihilation of fami- 
lies once holding conspicuous stations in the 
community. 

It may lie re be proper also to make some re- 
marks on the notion which is generally enter- 
tained of the hardships, sometimes called cruel- 
ties, of discipline. The discipline of young per- 
sons is nothing more than compelling them to 
do what they ought to do, and wAtst do, to escape 
a coihparatively ignominious life,^ but what they 
arc natunilly unwilling to do, and by proper 
means to impress on them the habit of doing it. 
This in the operation may not be pleasant to 
<he patient, but the habit once induced v* ill be- 
cofrte the source of his greatest enjoyments. 
As some confirmation of the truth of this re- 
mark, I have heard persons, who had in theiif 
earlier agtf passed through a course of thef sie-» 
verest discipline, itftimadvert on it with the 
highest satisfoetion ; and with recollections of 
gratitude to their, once Considered cruel, mas- 
ters,- ascribe to it all the consequence they had 
acquired in life. On the coritraFy, I have heard 
bitter upbraiding^ frorii those fvho have in after 
life wofully eiperienced the effect of its not 
having been enfore^ hy those who hdd the 
control of theife i» the days of their iiifaney and 
youth.. 

1 beli6tc every reader of this will, from Tis 
own experience, be ready to testify to the just- 
ness of this remark. For myself I can truly say, 
that there is no hardship which 1 have suffered 
to prepare me ibr the duties of life, nor any 
which I have endured in the prosecution of 
them, which I now regret. If I have any one; 
thing more than ethers to regret, in my recol- 
lections of the past, it is, that stronger injunc- 
tions have not been enforced, or that a greater 
self-control, and a course of more scrupulous 
and assiduous performance of duties have not 
been assumed. The pains of additional labor 
would have been abdndwrtiy compensated by 
the feelings of seli^applause, which a retrospec- 
tion would afford, and the satisfaction yielded 
by a consciousness of powers better matured for. 
actions more extensively aseful. 

On this topic I Will make one other remark 
which, as to its importance and truth, I reconfi- 
mend to the serious and deliberate consideration 
of those wealthy parents, whose anxieties to pro-» 
vide for the happiness of their children, render 
them incapable of attending to the plainest dic- 
tates of reason and the most impressive lessons 
of experience. 

A youtli supplied with cash to the amount of 
his wishes, to be employed for his pleasures io 
such ways a^ his undisciplined inehi^tions may 
lead him intd, and which will most probably be 
to dissipated Company, gambling houses, and tK* 
resorts of obscenity and intemperance, will enjoy 
much lesfrreal happiness than an apprentice un- 
der the strictest master of a mechanic $rt. ' Be- 
sides, such a youth must expect ultimately to find 
the apprentice ^f the mechanic, and many a far- 
mer's son, infioilcly his superior in the estimatioot 
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comforts ; and if he has any reflection, he will 
look back with bitter but unavailing regret on the 
cruel indulgence of his parents. Better for him 
would it have been if he had been the offspring 
of poverty, or, as is sometimes the melancholy 
fact, better that he never had been bom. But 
should he, by a happy constitution, or a fortu- 
nate concurrence of circumstances, be kept from 
the paths of dishonor and vice, still the chance 
is great that his pursuits will be after frivolous 
objects, and that his character through life will 
be marked with the stamp of insignificance. 
To such a doom do maay of our most wealthy 
and respectable citizens deliberately devote 
their offspring. Cruel parents I Neglecting to 
bring up a son to any business, trade or profes- 
sion, whateyer may be the rank or condition 
of the parent, is a crime of the deepest die — it 
is. next to murder — It is the same thing as cut- 
ting off from society one of its members, whose 
usefulness, if a due discharge of parental duty 
had not been omitted, might have been eminent- 
ly great — It is more — It is letting loose on soci- 
ety one, who, as he has not been taught to do 
any thing useful, must of necessity do mischief, 
for inaction is unnatural. If his constitutional 
powers, temper and disposition happen fortun 
ately to be feeble, mild and spiritless, he may 
be comparatively harmless. But the greater 
his powers, the more ardent his temper, the 
more perverse his disposition, and the more in- 
flated his pride, and these commonly go together, 
the greater is the evil to be apprehended from 
him — It is a parent's devoting his child to that 
unhappy existence, which is the inevitable lot of 
all who are not put into the road of useful em- 
ployment, and often it happens that it is also 
consigning him to ignominy, coupled with every 
calartiity of life in its most terrible form — It is a 
crime of the worst kind against the comniumty 
—It is one of the most cruel curses thai a fa* 
ther can inflict on a son.* 

Let the biographies of eminent men be con- 
sulted, and it will be seen, that, superadded to 
the ordinary severities of their instructers or 
masters, their distinction is to be chiefly ascrib- 
ed to telf-impottd severities, deliberately adopt- 
ed and perseveringly observed, till they have 
rivitted the habits that gave the complexion of 
their fortunes and determined their destinies, 
Such men have in their education and subse- 
quent pursuits submitted themselves to priva- 
tions and toils compared with which the ap- 
prenticeship and labors of the most active far- 
mer may be said to be but of trifling amount. 
Without such self-imposed discipline, Franklin 
Would not have risen above the standing of an 
ordinary printer. Washington, whose name is 
encircled with a halo of glory unparalleled a- 
mong mortals, would iiave been confounded 
with the common planters of Virginia, had he 
not, from early life, subjected himself to a uni- 
fortn series of labors and sufferings, both of body 
and mind, of which the most industrious farmer 
or mechanic cannot form an adequate idea. It 
is nevertheless true, however, that the innate 
greatness of such men gives them a sublimity 
of feeling that makes their labors and sufferings 



* The aathor has been informed, iibat in a town in 
this state, not as populous as Albany now is, and not 
less healthful, out bi forty young men of the most re- 
spectable families who bad reached the age of manhood, 
^d who had not been educated for any profession, not 
' doe survived bis fortieth year. 



comparatively light. And so will it be with all 
who undertake a profession with that exalted 
enthusiasm which is not to be daunted, nor 
chilled for a moment, by prospects of the great- 
est obstacles, but, ever confident of victory, will 
encounter them with the utmost prompitude 
and alacrity, however formidable and appalling 
their character or appearances may be. 

The chief difference between the noble and 
ignoble of the human race is this : The one, 
alter having obtained a distinct view of his du- 
ties, and the necessary means for attaining a 
noble end, prescribes to himself a conduct for 
accomplishing his purposes from which he will 
never deviate, whatever may be the tempta- 
tions or discouragements to induce him to re- 
linquish it or to relax in his efforts. The other 
will, on the appearance of every little difficulty, 
shrink into himself like a snail, or sink into a 
helpless state of despondency. 

Read the choice of Hercules when addressed 
by Fame and Pleasure^ personified as deities. 
Had he ^been intimidated by the labors which 
the first required of him, or accepted, like many 
an unfortunate youth of our times, of the prom- 
ised dalliances of the other, instead of obtaining 
an immortal fame, he would have sunk, a mis- 
erable, debauched, effeminate wretch, into the 
gulf of oblivion. 

Nothing is more idle or preposterous than 
the notion that success or celebrity, in any 
sphere, can be obtained without great exertion 
and intense application. Reason, at the first 
glance, pronounces it foolish ; and every day-s 
observation shows it to be false ; and yet it 
seems, some parents think that their sons will 
become something without any labor to qualify 
them for it, and as a consequence, their sons 
dream of distinctions without an effort to attain 
them. They expect to glide smoothly down 
stream on the credit of a family name, or a 
family's riches, or possibly on the reputation of 
a superior genius, without th^ necessity of com- 
batting contrary winds and currents, into a port 
where accumulatious of wealth and honor await 
them. Miserable dreams I fatal delusions ! No : 
young men must have it impressed on them, as 
an undeniable stelf-evident proposition, that they 
must work, and work hard both in qualifying 
themselves for the business of their profession, 
whatever that may be, and in conducting it al- 
terwards, if they have any ambition to be seen 
in the ranks of honorable men ; and that all their 
powers must be strenuously, systematically and 
perseveringly exerted, if they aim at any thing 
like superiority. 

(to be continued.) 

bfassachusetts agricultural repository ain> 
journal, for june.* 

(Continued from p. 22.) 
The next article which merits particular at- 
tention, is by J. Lowell, Esq. on the^ulture of 
Sea Kale, (Crambe Maritima,) and of the Saba- 
fy^ or Oyster Plant, (Tragopogon,) 

Mr. Lowell says these plants were introduced 
some years since, but their use has not become 



* Some persons may, peTh£q)8, think it needless for 
us to quote largely from a publication which is in the 
hands of many of our readers. But, we beg leave to 
observe that the greater part of our subscribers do not 
take and have no chance to peruse the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Reporftory. We are more solicitous, to 



common in this country, although they are both 
favorites at European tables. 

" The Sea Kale is a plant of recent intro- 
duction in Europe. Perhaps its culture cannot 
be traced back beyond forty years. It is a na- 
tive of the sea coast of the Southern parts of 
England, where it is found growing in sea land. 

" It is very hardy — grows in any tolerable 
soil — is perennial, and costs not half the labor 
bestowed on asparagus, it may be raised from 
the seed or from the root, and fifty plants, oc- 
cupying a very small space, will supply a single 
family. In its taste it resembles the Cauliflower. 
The only labor it requires is to cover it with 
sand, or earth, or with pots, or boxes in March, 
so as to exclude the light, and to blanch it, or 
make it white. If not blanched it is neither so 
beautiful to the eye, or so tender, or so delicate 
to the taste as if blanched. It should be thor- 
oughly boiled, and is better if boiled in milk 
and water. It should be sewed up like Cauli- 
flowers, with melted butter. It comes in at a 
season in which our vegetables in this countrj 
are very deficient 

^^ If in England and France, where it has to 
compare at the same table with green peas and 
spinach, it is admired as a luxury, can it be 
possible that it will not eventually succeed with 
us ? We shall be happy to furnish seeds of it to 
any persons who may be disposed to introduce 
it" 

" If in older countries, with milder and short-^ 
er winters, in which they give you green vege- 
tables nine months in the year, they value such 
a plant as the Sea Kale, it must be of greater 
value to us, whose soil is bound in frost from 
the 10th of November to the first of April, and 
sterile till the first of May." 

^Itrtquires no manure as the Aspararos 
doesl It IB indeed injured by it, and if our far- 
mers in the interior had a patch of it in their 
gardens, they would have an earlier succulent 
vegetable to eat with their salted provisioDS| 
than any other they could raise." 

Hill's British Herbal remarks that, "The 
people about the sea coasts boil the Crambe 
MariiiincLf in the way of savoys and cabbages, 
and the like ; and it is very well tasted and 
perfectly wholesome. This had led some to 
take it into their gardens, and it is preferred to 
most other kinds at table." 

" The Salsafy, or Oyster Plant," Mr. Lowell 
continues, " is another vegetable of easy pro- 
duction, and universally eaten, when introduced 
to the table. I know no one vegetable which 
is more esteemed. 

" It resembles a small parsnip in its appear- 
ance. It is raised annually from seeds, and as 
easily, requiring no more care than the carrot. 
In bears a, tolerable crop. In Europe it is eaten 
both boiled and fried. In this country it is par- 
boiled, and then fried either in batter, or with- 
out. It forms an admirable garnish for boiled 



publish lucful than original msLtter ; and surely tbc 
circulation of any article which promises advanta^ to 
the public ought not to be limited to the publication iu 
which it makes its Arst appearance. In England if a 
useful article is published in any one of the many scteo- 
ti/ic periodical works with which the country abounds, 
it is copied into all the rest Each paper has generally 
a share of matter, written for that particular paper, but 
the gpreater part of its contents is selected fro© other 
co-temponiry publications. 
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fowls or turkies. In its taste, it so strongly re- 
sembles the oyster, that when sliced, and fried 
in batter, it can scarcely be distinguished from 
it If oar gardeners would introduce it into 
the market, and our citizens once try it, there 
would be no danger of its erer failing hereafter 
to be raised. It is in eating from November to 
May, precisely the period in which our vegeta- 
ble market is most deficient in variety*^^* 

Mr. Lowell, in this article, states his confi- 
dence in the snccess of attempts which are mak- 
ing to naturalize the Street Potatoe in New 
England, and says, 

" We are confident they will be regularly for 
sale in Boston ilnarkct, from this time forward. 
We have had experience this spring of their 
hardihood. They encountered a severe frost 
on the sixth of May, after having been trans- 
planted from a hot bed, where they were made 
paternally tender. They were cut down by the 
frost, but have started ag^in more freely than 
common potatoes. They are now one month 
earlier, than any we ever raised, and we feel 
no doubt that they will produce an abundant 
crop, and those which will not sell, will furnish 
the best possible food, for pigs, cows, and poul- 
try. This is no speculative theory, but the re- 
sult of four years constant observations and ex- 
periment. We have no idea of its being an ob- 
ject of general culture, but it will, and must form 
a part of the cultivation for the market, and of 
f^entlemen, who feel a taste for horticulture.^^ 

The next articles are long, and relate entire- 
ly to Horticulture. The writer in an introduc- 
tion to " Extracts from the Horticultural Trans- 
actions,^' complains that 

** We ar6 tOterly destitute, in New England, 
<>f nurseries for fruit trees on an extensive scale. 
We have no cultivators on whom we can call 
for a supply ot the most commoq plants of the 
smaller fruits, such as strawberries, goose bei^ 
ries, raspberries o( the superior kinds — we have 
no place to which we can go for plants to orna- 
ment our grounds — we have not a single seeds- 
man, who can always furnish us with^ fresh seeds 
of annual flowers on which we can place a re- 
liance. These are trifling evils compared to 
the want of breads but when we are filled with 
abundance, we look round for something to grat- 
ify our tastes." 

^^ Let those, who please, laugh at the absurd- 

, * Rees' Cyclopedia obaerves, in substance, that the 
stalks of the Tragopogon, or Salsafie ^^ may be cut in 
the spring, when they are four or five inches high, and 
dressed Uke^ asparagus, in which way they eat very 
tender and weU ;" and gives the following 

^^ Method tf Culture, — The seed should be sown in 
the spring, in an open situation to remain, either broad- 
<aat and raked in, or in shallow drills eight or nine in- 
jches asunder, scattering the seeds thinly, and covering 
them half an inch deep ; and when th6 plants are come 
up two or three inches in height, they should be thin- 
ned and weeded by hand or the hoe, leaving them 
eight Of ten inches asunder, repeating as required, dur- 
ing the summer, which is all the culture they require, 
and they will have large roots by the autumn, as early 
as September or October, when they may be begun 
taking up for use ; and in November^ when the leaves 
he^ to decay, a quantity should be preserved in sand 
lor use, when those in the ground cannot be got up. 

" In the spring, when those remaining in the ground 
begin to shoot, the shoots, when a few inches high, 
may be cut for use, which, when quite young and ten- 
der, on being boiled are excellent eating. The roots 
are brought to market in bimches during the autumnal 
Mad winter seasons,^ 



ity of talking seriously of the importance of rais- 
ing ornamental tree3, shrubs, and herbaceous 
flowering plants; let them ridicule the zeal, 
which would furnish us with all the varieties of 
fruits, which grow from Palestine to Archangel, 
which would supply our tables with lettuce in 
February, and green pease in March, yet there 
are few of these laughing gentlemen who would 
not gladly see and taste these rarities, and they 
must be had, and will be had in spite of ridicule. 
They are in truth as rational sources of pleas* 
ure, and 'as just objects of pride and display as 
a fine carriage, or superb dresses. They in 
truth, give more general pleasure; for while 
the coach and the muslin robe are chiefly grati- 
fying to the owner, those who cannot oflbrd 
either the one or the other, can/eel^ and often 
do feel, more exquisitely, the pleasures derived 
from the display of the beauties of flowers, or 
the taste of the delicious fruits of nature. Tlie 
cultivator then of fruits and flowers is much less 
selfish. Their sweets are riot produced for him 
alone. He can derive little pleasure from 
them, but by their distribution." 

" To shew the utter incompetency of our own 
nurseries (if the few we have can be dignified 
with the name.) I will simply state the fact, that 
one hundred roots of strawberries, all of which 
were nearly dead, sold at the late sale at auction 
for a greater price than fine plants of approved 
sorts, would be sold for in England, and that 
raspberry plants, sold at such a price, as would 
have g^ven me six hundred dollars, had I chosen 
to break up my raspberry plantation and send 
the plants to auction; and I could have guaran- 
teed better plants and better sorts than any which 
could be expected in a promiscuous importation 
and as good as can be found in Europe. This 
shews the demand and the inadequacy of supply.'''' 
(to be continued.) 



WORCESTER COUNTY • 
CATTLE SHOW, EXHIBITION OF MANUFAC- 
TURES, AND PLOUGHING MATCH, 

Jli Worcester^ on Wednesday^ September 25, 1822. 

The Comnttttee of Arrangement**, appointed 
by the Trustees of the Worcester County Ag- 
ricultural Society, give notice, that in the dis- 
charge of their duty, every accommodation will 
be afforded to the citizens of the county and the 
public, which this interesting occasion may de- 
mand. From communications which have been 
made to them, they have the pleasure of antici- 
pating a more excellent Show of Cattle and a 
finer Exhibition of Manufactured Articles than 
in any preceding year, and they doubt not of the 
best endeavors of the industrious, spirited and 
prosperous inhabitants of this extensive, popu- 
lous and rich county, to render the day most 
highly creditable to their exertions, and emi- 
nently gratifying to the numerous and distin- 
guished strangers, who may honor it by their 
attendance. 

The Ploughing Match ^ill lead in the exer- 
cises of the day. The Teams must be on the 
Field, prepared to start at 9 o'clock, A. M. pre- 
cisely. By the rules of the Trustees, " those 
persons who design to become competitors, 
must give notice in writing to the Recording 
Secretary, on or before the 16th of Sfjptember 
next, that suitable ground may be obtained, the 
proper number of lots measure^ ^(^ masked out| 



and (he requisite arrangements made for the 
occasion. 

A Procession will be formed, immediately af- 
ter the Ploughing Match, of the Officers and 
Members of the Society and of invited strangers, 
and proceed to the South Meeting-house, where 
Prayers will be offered by the Chaplain of the 
day, and an Address will be delivered by a Mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees. 

The Fens for the Cattle will be erected on 
the Common, near the Meeting-house. 

The Procession will be conducted from the 
Meeting-house, into the area between the ran- 
ge* of Pens, for the examination of the Animals. 

The trial of Working Oxen will follow the 
exahVmation of the Stock. 

The Examination of Manufactures will be at- 
tendi^d to in private^ by the Committee appoint- 
ed to that duty on Tuesday the 24th of Septem- 
ber, and the articles must be entered with tlic 
Recording Secretary, and delivered to the per- 
son appointed to receive them before 1 1 o'clock 
of the forenoon of that day. These articles, 
together rvitJi whatever is curious and wonderful in 
fabric^ or in the product of the Earthy will be 
puhHcly exhibited in the Rooms of the Society 
from 9 o'clock, A.M. until 5 o'clock, P.M. of the 
25th. The citizens of the county are respect- 
fully and earnestly solicited to contribute to the 
interest in the Exhibition, by sending to the 
Rooms any article in their possession, which 
may be worthy of observation, although it ttiay 
not be of the description advertised for Premi- 
um. The most faithful attention will be paid to 
preserve every thing from injury, and to re- 
store the property to the respective owners. 
The Rooms for the Exhibition, are furnished to 
the use of the Society by the liberality of Ma- 
jor Flagg, and are the same which were* used 
the ^ist ysar. 

The Funds of the Society will not admit of 
further gratuities for the Exhibition' of Teams 
of Cattle from the neighboring towns, but the 
Committee trust in the public spirit of their fel- 
low citizens that the high gratification afforded 
by the fine display made by the good yeomanry 
of Sutton and Shrewsbury, the two last years, 
will be renewed at the approaching Cattle Show, 
by similar Exhibitions from those and other con- 
veniently situated towns of the county. 

The respective Committees of Premiums will 
make their Reports, and the Premiums will be 
awarded in the Meeting-house, at five o'clock, 
P. M. 

Marshals are appointed and will be under 
oath, to enforce the Rules and Regulations of 
the Trustees, and to preserve good order on the 
occasion. 

God speed the plotigli^ and give success to the 
Spindle^ the Shuttle^ and the Loom! 
Levi Lincoln, ^ 

THEOpraLus Wheels, j Committee 
Oliver Fiske, > of 

Thomas Chamberlain, Arrangements, 
Nathan Howe, " J 
Worcestery Aug, 28, 1822. 



Mr. Isaiah J. Hendrix, of Bennington^ (Vt.) 
has lately invented, and obtained a patent for an 
instrument called the Delineator, to be used in 
the cutting of garments. Being fitted for the 
fashion required, it shows with precision aU the 
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FACTS AND OBSCHVATIOXS RELATING TO 

AGRICULTURE & DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 



LIQUID MANURE. 

Mr. Robert Smith, President of the Maryland 
Agricultural Society, gives the following ac- 
count (which is taken from the Anerican Far- 
mer) of the arrangements he has made for the 
preservation and application of the liquid mu- 
nwre, yielded by .his stables and bam yard at 
cOrange, two miles from the city of Baltimore. 

^^ The yard is situated to the south of the 
bam ; on its east and west sides are built cow- 
stables, which extend almost the whole letgth 
of the yard In these stables, well ventilated, 
are several ranges of cattle standing in separate 
stalls, and €ach secured by a chain and halter. 
At the tails of each range of cows, there is a 
drain, made of strong planks fourteen inches 
wide, and twelve inches deep, and so fixed as 
^o receive all their dung and urine. These 
several drains have a sufficient declivity to car- 
ry all -fluid matter to their southern termina- 
tions, where they intersect similar drams, which 
convey all their liquid manure into a cistern 
fifty feet long, six feet wide and six feet deep. 
This cistern is so placed and constructed as to 
receive not only the urine of the stables, hut 
. also all the liquid matter of the farm yard. In 
it there is a pump by means of which its con- 
tents are pumped into a large hogshead fixed 
on a pair (^. wheels drawn by oxen. To the 
end of this hogshead is attached a hox^ pierced 
with holes, into which this liquid matter flows 
through a spigot and faucet, and is then sprink- 
led over the ground as the oxen move forward, 
before these drains had been made, the stables, 
notwithstanding the greatest exertions «f two 
pains-taking men, were so wet and dirty that 
the cattle could not be kept free from filth. 
But since they have been made, the sfables 
have been dry and clean, so as to be comforta- 
ble to the cows, and agreeable to the milkers. 
But this is not all. One man has now so little 
difficulty in cleaning the stables that he has 
time enough for the currying of all the cows in 
the most perfect manner. At the time of laying 
.these drains, I was somewhat apprehensive 
that they would prove too deep^ but experi- 
ence has shewn, that they have the recommen- 
dation of convenience as well as of cleanliness. 
Were they but five or six inches deep the cattle 
would often stand with their hind feet in them, 
and in such case the advantages of th^ drains 
would be but partially obtained. 

^^ In the middle of the farm-yard is a large 
trough siq^plied with water for the stock from 
a hydrant This water is conveyed in pipes 
<2nder ground from the milk bouse. A line of 
these pipes I am about laying eo as to have a 
hydrant at the upper end of every drain to fur- 
nish water for the washing of the stables. All 
the water employed in this operation, carrying 
with it the dirt of the stables, will ilow down 
the drain into the cistem to ^e no inconsidera- 
ble increase ^ its invaluable conteats. 

^^ The urine in the cistem contains not only 
its own constituent fertilizing properties, but it 
is also highly impregnated with certain portions 
of the dung with which it had been mixed, and 
among which ;it had flowed. The beneficial 
effects of this species of manure are practically 
known to all farmers. And Sir Humphrey Davy 
and other chemists have assured us that urine 
contains in a state of solution the essential ele- 



ments of vegetables. The highly celebrated 
author of the Code of Agriculture, has, more- 
over, stated that Mr. Harvey, of Glasgow, by 
using •cow urine has cut grass six times in a 
season, and that the average of each cutting 
was fifteen inches in lengtlk" 

Should the farmer think that drains, of the 
above description, wotild be too expensive, 
he may obtam some practical hints from the 
following observations by Sir Humphrey Davy. 

" When dung is to be preserved for any time, 
the situation in which it is kept is of impor- 
tance. It should, if possible, be defended from 
the sun. To preserve it under sheds would be 
of great use ; or to make the site of » dunghill 
on the north side of a wall or building. The 
floor, or place, on which the dung is heaped, 
should, if possible, be paved with flat stoaes ; 
and there should be a little inclination from 
each side towards the centre, in which there 
should be imim connected with a small well, 
or cistern, furnished with a pump, by which 
any fluid matter may be collected for the use 
of the land, ft too often happens that a dense 
mucilaginous and extractive fluid is suffered to 
drain away from the dunghill so as to be en- 
tirely lost to the farm." 

The Complete Grazier sa^'s that " Urine or 
the liquor of farm-yards, is a fluid capable of 
being employed with great benefit both on 
meadow (mowing lands) and arable land, which 
renders them uncommonly fertile. It should be 
used as fresh as possibly, as the soluble animal 
matter it contains is destroyed by putrefaction ; 
and if not mixed with solid matter should be 
diluted with water, as, when pure, it contains 
too much animal matter to form a proper fluid 
nourishment for absorption by the roots of plants. 

" In order to make the most of this valuable 
manure it slir.old be carried to the nwwing land 
or pasture intended to be watered in dry weath- 
er, as t'j farm yard liquor in the reservoirs is 
at that time strongly impregnated with salts, 
which may be known by its deep brown tinge. 
Thus the reservoirs, or ponds, appropriated for 
its reception, may be constantly kept in a state 
of readiness for that purpose; while the land 
may we watered or sprinkled as often as the 
operation may be necessary. 

^^An interesting account of an economical 
mode of collecting and applying the urine of 
cattle as a manure to land, has been communi- 
cated in No. XLIX, of the Farmer^s Magazine, 
by an intelligent farmer, Mr. Charles Alexan- 
der, in the vicinity of Peebles. His farm build- 
ings are so disposed, that the urine of all the 
stalls is conveyed by trunks into a dung pit ; 
and the dung is laid in a place appropriated for 
that use, instead of being thrown into the mid- 
dle of the yard, according to the usual practice. 
The dung pit is twelve yards square, and four 
feet deep, and is filled with mould previously 
carried into it, fbr the purpose of being impreg- 
nated with the urine and moisttire from the 
dung. This pit produces about 288 cart-loads,' 
forty of which are Sufficient for an acre. The 
dung itself is laid on the land in the common 
way ; imt the compost, made by the urine, &c. 
with the mould, is spread on the surface after 
ploughing, and is merely harrowed in." 

NEW APPUCATIOH OF PLASTER OF PIRIS^ 

A correspondent to the American Farmer 
says that he has ascertained by experiment that 



plastering clover largely at the time of turning 
it down, and preparing for a wheat crop, is by ' 
far the most advantageous to the crop, and 
much preferable to turning in the clover in the 
usual way and plastering on the surface. He 
states that ** the action of the plaster, thus ex- 
cluded from atmospheric air, upon the clover, 
covered over, is instantaneous, and the putridity 
is so certain as to cause considerable gas, which 
in its passage through the clod, impregnates it 
with aU its manuring qualities, and the root of 
the plant shoots down and feeds oa a bed of 
manure. '^ 

ON Tne PORHATTON OF MORTAR. 

Extract from un Essay of James Anderson, l.l.d. f.r.s. 

" The best modem mortar I ever saw, was 
made of lime that I myself had analyzed, and 
found it contained eleven parts of sand to one 
of lime. — To this there was added between 
twice and thrice its whole bulk of sand by mea- 
surcj which may be allowed to have been at 
least three times its quantity by weight. 

" Now supposing that every particle of that 
lime had been so perfectly calcined as to be in 
a caustic state, there could not be less than 
forty seven parts of sand to one of lime. The 
reader may allow what he pleases for the un- 
caustic part of the lime, «nd make his calcula- 
tion accordingly. But it is hardly possible to 
suppose, that above one hundredth part of this 
mass, independent of the water, consisted of 
pure caustic calcareous earth. 

'' But whatever was the exact proportion of 
caustic lime, the mortar was made of these ma- 
terials in proportions expressed, and was em- 
ployed for pinning the outside joints of the 
stone wall oi a house situated w a tempestuous 
climate, and exposed to every hlast It is now 
about fourteen years since it was finished, and 
I do not believe there has fallen to the ground^ 
in all that time, one pound weight of the 
mortar.* 

^^ Had this mortar been employed in building 
a thick wall, where it would have been suffered 
to dry slow enough, there seems to be little 
reason to doubt but it would in time have be» 
come as firm as tfie stones of the wall itself. 

" From these considerations we may clearij 
see, that it is Impossible to prescribe any de- 
terminate proportion «f sand to lime, a? that 
must vary according to the nature of th^ lime, 
and other incidental circumstances, which it 
would ie tiresome to enumerate, and which 
would form an infinity of exceptions to any 
general rule. 

^^ But it would seem, we might safely infer, 
that the modems in general, rather err in giv- 
ing too little sand, than in giving too much. 

" It deserves, however, to be remarked, that 
the sand, when naturally in the lime-stone, 19 
more intimately blended with the lime than 
can possibly be ever effected by any mechani- 
ciU operation — so that it would be in vain to 
hope to make good mortar artificially from pure 
lime, with such a small proportion of caustic 
calcareous matter, as may sometimes be effect- 
ed when the lime naturally contains a very 
large proportion of sand But there seems to 
be no doubt that if a much larger proportion of 



* In a note to a second edition of this work is the 
following addition*: — ^ After leren years longer trial, 
the mortar still proves good aii4 firm, andLJX^^itt 1^ 
ap|)earaace of ever fallinj.^' ^"^^^"'^ 
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sand were employed, and if that were more 
<arefuUy blended, and expeditiously worked, 
than is common, the mortar would be much 
more perfect than usual in modem times. 

^ This I have tried experimentally, with the 
^iesired success.^^ 



¥taai the N. En^Ituid Journal of Medicine and Svrgcry. 

Messrs. Editors, 
If jou think a publicatHm of the following facts 
which I have obtained by reading some Inte 
writers upon the subjects 4o which they re- 
late, will be of any public 'utility, you are at 
liberty to insert them in your valuable Jour- 
nal. J. B. BROWN. 

A knowle<!^e of the diseases of animals in gei>- 
eral, cannot be inferred from a laiowledge <^ 
the diseases ^f any one particular species of aa- 
smals. 

Thus he wlho is acquainted with "the diseases 
t>f the horse, would not from that circumstance 
be able to prescribe correctly for the diseases' 
of quadrupeds generally. The anatomy and 
physiology of animals differ. For example, the, 
idc^ has no insensible perspiration. The mouth 
of the horse performs but one office, that of 
conveying food ito the stomach. It conveys 
-nothing to the lungs or from them. It has noth- 
ing to do with the modulation of his voice, as in 
most quadrupeds and in man. The passages to 
the lungs and to the stomach hi the horse^ are 
•distinct. 

The horse unlike most other quadrupeds has^ 
no gall-bladder, notwithstanding a work which 
has been through twelve editions, and one at 
least in this country, (Taplin's Farriery) gives a 
particular description of the diseases of the gall-i 
bladder, and the symptoms of those diseases. 

it has been stated above, that the anatomy 
and physiology of 4mimals differ, so also do their 
diseases. 

The horse is not subject to fever, i. e. he has 
no simple, idiopathic fever, no cold, hot and 
sweating stage, as mwt has. The feverish ac- 
tion, which the heart and arteries of the horse 
sometimes assume is S3rmpathetic, and is always 
preceded by some local affection. It is a dis- 
ease of irritation. 

The eyes of the horse are subject to a spe- 
cies of cataract, that affects no other animal, it 
arises from a ccmstitutional disease, brought on 
i>y bad stabling. It is never produced by local in- 
jury. This species of cataract commences with 
an inflammation of the conjunctiva, without any 
apparent cause. Local applications have no ef- 
fect in removing it The only rational method 
•of treating it is to remove, if possible, the con- 
-stitutional disease and improve the health and 
condition of the animal. 

Oxen and cows have the disease called bots jn 
their skin, but in the horse this disease (if it may 
be so called) is confined to the stomach. 

Farcy and glanders, I believe, are diseases 
peculiar to ttie horse. 1 know of no other ani- 
anal subject to them. They are contagious dis- 
eases, but may be produced without contagion, 
by bad stabling. The poisonous matter of farcy 
will produce glanders, and vice ver$(L Farcy is 
now ascertained to be :a disease of the super? 
ficial absorbents ; whereafs in all the old books 
•on the Teterinary art, it is fepresented as a dis- 
i of the veins. 



A horse glandered bas the whole mass of blood 
contaminated. This may be considered by me- 
dical gentlemen as an importJint fact, as it goes 
to prove tlie doctrine of humoral pathology. 
That the whole mass -of blood is diseased in a 
horse affected with glanders has been proved by 
the ibllo^vlng experiment made by Mr. Coleman, 
Professor at the Veterinary Institution, England. 

He took a young healthy ass, an animal, as he 
states, peculiarly siisceptible of the disease, and 
introduced a pi^e having a stop cock into the 
jugular vein, united by means of an tireter to 
another pipe, which he introduced into the car- 
otid artery of a glartdered horse. He then bled 
the ass to deaths by opening his carotid artery, 
and turning the stop cock, admitted the blood of 
the horse into his vessels, and resuscitated him. 
The result was that the ass became violently 
glandered. He inoculated other asses from 4he 
matter produced in him, mnd was able to carry 
on the same disease. 

Corns in the feet of horses are Tery unlike 
corns on the feet of the human subject. There 
is nothing whkh grows in the feet of horses that 
constitutes corns. There is no' increase of sub- 
^nce. Corns in the feet of horses are mere 
bruises. Every body has seen or experienced 
the efiects of bruises u^on the human naiL 
Corns in the feet of horses are injuries of a sim- 
ilar nature. The red appearance which they 
have is caused t>y an extravasation of blood 
which spreads it^lf among the fibres of the 
homy hoof. Corns are generally occasioned by 
the shoe. They may, however, arise from 
other injuries. They are easily cured by suit- 
able remedies and a proper mode of sh6eing, 
unless the inflammation occasioned bv the injury^ 
has been of long standing and assumed a chronic 
character. In this case the cure is morOf tedious. 

Horse ail — I will trice this opportunity to 
make a few remarks on the nature of this com- 
plaint. 

Strictly speaking, all diseases of horses are 
horse ails ; but custom has given this epithet to 
a species of disease very common among our 
horses. The disease referred to, is called stran" 
gles in most of the old books on Farriery. It 
consists in an inflammation of the membrane lin- 
ing the nose and the arytenoid cartilages. This 
disease is accompanied by a cough and a dis- 
charge from the nostrils. The cough is sym- 
pathetic, and is produced by the extreme sen- 
sibility of 4he membrane thus inflamed. The 
lightest dust, or even a drop of water lodged 
upon this membrane, m this irritable state, pro- 
duces coughing. The inflammation sometimes 
extends to thfi lungs, and then this disease is ac- 
companied with^ disease of the chest, and re- 
quires speedy and energetic treatment, as in- 
flammation of the lungs in the horse is apt to ter- 
minate speedily in gangrene. Copious bleeding, 
from six to ten quarts at first and sihaller bleed- 
ings afterwards, as the state of the case may re- 
quire, and small doses of abes from one to two 
drachms, given daily, haire been found the most 
successful remedies in inflammation of the lungs. 
Drastic purgatives should be avoided, as they 
increase the irritation, and jput the life of the 
horse m extreme hazard. 



It has been stated above, that the diseases of 

animals differ as much as their anatomy and 

physiolcMpr. The specific effect of medicine 

upon different animals is no less various than 

, their BtrKtore and diseases. 



Glauber's salts in doses of one pound operate 
on the ox as a cathartic, but on the horse they 
operate principally as a diuretic. Castor oil 
does not operate on the horse as a purgative, any 
more than train oil or any other oil. 

Opium does not produce its specific effect 
upon the horse. It operates merely as an as- 
tringent. It has no anodyne effect, as it has 
upon man. It will not mitigate pain. It is un- 
fortunate that most writers on the veterinary 
art have copied from each other, and have re- 
commended medicines for the horse which are 
Jcnown to be useful to men. ^hus calomel, rhu- 
barb and colocynth, have been recommended as 
purgatives for horses, whereas* they^ are now 
known to have no such effect on that animal 

Bark produces no sensible eftect upon the 
horse. 

There are no medicmes that operate on the 
horse as ipecacuanha and tartar emetic do upon 
the human subject 

Tartar emetic in doses of four ounces will 
sometimes occasion a 'little nausea and purging, 
but in smaller doses it has no sensible effect. 
No preparation of mercury will produce sali- 
vation in the horse. His gums ipay be* made 
sore by mercury, but ptyalhm cannot be jprodu- 
ced by it. 

Sugar of lead which is laiown to he a most 
deadly poison to man, the horse can take without 
injury. Tobacco has no deleterious effect upon 
the horse. 

Hellebore in doses of half a drachm' produces 
a tendency to nausea in the horse. Hemlock is 
good food for goats, but a deadly poison to man ; 
and wheat, the natural food for man, is poison 
to the horse. Spirit of turpentine, which an 
infant may handle without injury, operates as 
caustic when applied to the skin of a horse, al- 
though it may be sg;)plied to sores and fungous 
flesh on that animal without producing pain. 

tssxsBssa^ssssms 

^^ AU great improvements have originated 
from men who combined science with practice, 
and there is not at present a more popular pur- 
suit in England, nor a more intetesting topic of 
conversation in well informed 4:ircles, than the 
philosophical and leading doctrines of a|^cul- 
ture» This art is now clearly understood to be 
the chief support of national greatness and in- 
dependence ; and the various questions in poli- 
tical economy to which it gives rise aiid affords 
a solution, all hold a share in the general in* 
terest" Young^s Letters of Agricola. ' 

Speaking of Agriculture, the same writer ob- 
serves, ^ 1 hold it as unquestionable, that there 
is no other art in the whole compass of human 
ingenuity and skill, which admits of such inter- 
esting experiments, of such a clear insight into 
the laws of matter, of such philosophic contem- 
plation, of such healthy and invigorating exer^ 
cise, and of such intimate union with all the 
sciences that ennoble man and exalt him to his 
just pre-eminence." 

THE PLEASURE OF FLEASUIG. 

To a man who possesses a good heart there 
can be nothing more pleasing than the con^ 
sciousness of giving pleasure to others. The 
luxury of doing good is a most exquisite as weH 
as a most innocent luxury to him whose feelings 
and affections are such as make a man capahle 
of enjoying ^pftgb^^^i!Sl^^<f9^'tw 
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BOSTON. '^•SATURDAY, SEPT. 7, 1822. 

THOUGHTS ON AGRICULTVRB, AND CERTAIN M£AN8 
FOR m IMPROVEMENT. 

The celebrated SuUj declared a|^culture to be the 
breast from which the State must draw its nourish- 
ment. Commerce and manufactures he considered as 
the sinews of the State, and deserving^ all possible en- 
courag^ement. But, perhaps the most e£fectual way to 
encourag^e conmierce and manufactures is to foster agf- 
riculture, which is the parent of all improvement, and 
the source of all national and individual prosperity. 
The manufacturer must eat his bread at a moderate 
price, or his work shop will cease to support him^ and 
he will either dra^ on a wretched existence in penury 
and discontent, or seek, by emigration, some ameliora- 
tion of his circumstances. The merchant, likewise, 
cannot expect to flourish in a country whose soil is un- 
productive, and whose inhabitants of course arc too 
poor to aflord remittances to sanction his importations.. 

Merchants and manufacturers, therefore, who are 
alive to their own interest, will encourage agriculture 
by all the means in their power, and will be sensible 
that it is the first and greatest link in th^ chain of na^ 
' tional prosperity, which embraces all ranks in a happy 
and well regulated community. Agricultural Socie- 
ties, and Publications on Husbandry, ~ are among the 
most approved means of giving speed to the plough, 
and success to the labors of the husbandman, and 
ought, therefore, te be patronized (as they frequently 
are) by those whose, pursuits are entirely remote, and 
apparently foreign from rvral occupations. 

£very man who cultivates the ground should be am- 
bitious to contributt something from the stock of his 
knowledge, whether acquired by reading, observation 
or experience, to the general fund of ^icultural in- 
formation. By this means he may become a benefac- 
tor of his species, and be {klatfed higher in the estima- 
tion of good men, than the greatest conqueror, who 
ever waded through seas of blood to the summit of 
that ^^ bad eminence,^^ ^ich can only be ascended 
by devils and heroes. If he is convinced that he has 
made any improvements, which promise te be useful 
to his fellow creatures, he will not perform the part of 
a patriot nor philanthropist if he does not put mankind 
in possession of such improvementsi If he can gain 
any equivalent for his discoveries by virtue of patents, 
premiums, or otherwise, let him obtain it. If not, he 
will do well to lay them before the public, and take 
his reward in the consciousness of having been of ser- 
vice to his fellow creatui^s. The man, who refuses a 
benefit which he might bestow without injury to him- 
seUi is but little better than one who does an injury 
without receiving any benefit from the injurious act. 
The latter destroys human happiness, and the former' 
withholds the means by which happiness might hare 
existed. 

It is no apology for these misers, whose thoughts 
are worth money, and therefore hoarded in their own 
bosoms, to say that they cannot write in an elegant 
style, and do not know how to put their ideas upon 
paper in such a manner as to escape the ridicule of 
men of learning. If they cannot write elegantly, they 
may perhaps write naturally, so as to be understood, 
and nothing more is wanted. If a farmer has discov- 
ered some improvement relating to his occupation, 
which, if generally known, would prove of general 
utility, and thinks he cannot well describe it in writ- 
ing, let him tell his story concerning the matter, either 
to the editor of this paper, or to some other person, 
who will write off his information in a plain style, and 
send it to the New England Farmer, or some other pe- 
lipdical work, for publication. 



There should be no secrets in agriculture, and what- 
ever concerns the public good, the public should be 
put in possession of. The benefits which would result 
from the more general diffusion of agricultural intelli- 
gence would be immense, and almost incalculable. 
We will state a few evils which infest the husband- 
man, and may be styled the plagues of agriculture, 
and set down concisely their real or supposed reme- 
dies, and leave it for the reader to judge of the advan- 
tages which would result from the universal extension 
of the knowledge of those remedies, wtiich are effec- 
tive, or of Others more efficient, whero they are una- 
vailing'. 

In some seasons the Vegetables in otir gardens arc 
almost annihilated by worms of several species. Fall 
ploughing, or spading the ground just before frost sets 
in, and strewing the ground with fine salt in the springs 
some time before the seeds are sown, are said to be 
sovereign remedies against these petty but powerful 
depredators. 

There is a kind of worm (which tlie learned call 
curculio) found in apples, pears, and some other sorts 
of fruit, which either injures or destroys little if any 
less than one half pf the fruit produced in New Eng- 
land. It is said (but the report wants confirmation) 
that spent tan from the yard of the tanner, spread a- 
bout the roots of fruit trees, will secure them against 
these little thieves, who steal every year about one 
third of the products of our orchards, and injure a con- 
siderable part of the remainder. Spent fan, likewise, 
some supposQ| will prove a specific against canker 
worms and catterpillars* We solicit further informa- 
tion on this subject. . 

There is another kind of worm, which bores its way 
into peach trees, locust trees, &c. at or near their 
roots^ which some say should be cut out with a knife, 
or chissel^ and others affirm that soap suds, heated af- 
ter a family wash^ ftnd poured about the roots about 
the middle of August, will destroy the eggs of ttie 
young worm. Unleached ashes and spent tan are 
likewise recommended. 

There is a Worm, or maggot, which affects the head 
of sheep, supposed to be a species of bott, and which it 
is affirmed may be expelled by injecting vinegar by a 
syringe ihto the nostrils of the affected animal. A 
worm of the same, or different species, is also found on 
the outside of the head of sheep, at the roots of the 
wool about the throat, ears. Sic, This, we are told, 
may be destroyed by the application of spirits of tur- 
pentine. 

There is a worm, called, we believe, the tnre irorm, 
which destroys seed com before it vegetates. The at- 
tacks of this insect, we are informed, may be guarded 
against by soaking the seed com in a solution of com- 
mon salt, or salt-petre. But if the solution is made 
too strong, and the seed suffered to remain in It too 
long) it will destroy the principle of vegetation, and 
the com will never c<mie up, unless you dig it up, as 
we have found to our cost, v 

Some people affirm that horses affected with hots, 
and apparently in the last agonies, may be cured al- 
most instantaneously by the external application of 
spirits of turpentine to the breast. Others advise to 
turn a dose of spirits of turpentine down the throat of 
the animal. 

Some aAsert that cattle or sheep, which are hoven or 
swollen, in consequence of having eaten too much 
green and succulent food, may be cured by a dose of 
lye, made with pota^, pearlash, or house ashes. Oth- 
ers say that the animal ^lust be stabbed, scientifically, 
in order to let the gas escape, which is the cause of the 
disorder. 

Some say that elder juice expressed from the leare^ 



or berries, or even a decoction or tea made <^ the com** 
mon elder, but more especially the dwarf elder, will 
not only destroy maggots in meat, cheese, &c. but 
sprinkled over cucumber vines, squash vines, &c. will 
preserve them a^nst the bugi and flies which so often 
prove destructive to those vegetables. We have very 
little doubt of the efficacy of elder for the purposes 
above stated^ but should be glad to leam something* 
further on the subject. 

We do not pretend to assert that all, or any of the 
above named remedies are never failing specifics.-^ 
Some of them, however, we know to be useful, having 
witnessed their good effects ; and some others we have 
collected from persons whose veracity and discernment 
we have no reason to call in question. Now if even a 
part of those remedies are efficient, their general know- 
ledge and consequeht application would save the in- 
habitants of New England, in one year, more money 
than they pay in taxes, of every name and nature, in 
ten yeafsr It costs a farmer, who owns one hundred 
acres of land under cultivation, more .to maintain the 
Worms in his gsn-den and corhfield, the bugs in his 
peas', the lice upon his cabbag^es, the caterpillars and 
canker worms in his orchard, the flies of his turnip 3rard 
and dairy. Including the Hessian flies of his wheat field, 
the bots in his- horses bellies and^heep^s heads, &c. &(^. 
than it would to bring up a family of children, and send 
otie or more sohs to an ag^cultural college, (if we had 
such an institution) into' the bargain. 

Tliese diminutive eUemies, hoWever, are easily 
subdued if we knew how to attack them; and we 
have no doubt but there are individuals who are in 
possession of information which would enable every 
farmer to rid himself of the destroyers ; and we ar- 
dently wish people possessing such information would 
forward it to us, or some other printers, to be published 
for the benefit of mankind. 

TVfirttritr CaiiU Show, — We are sorry that we are 
not able to publidi, at large, in this week^s paper, a 
list of the Premiums, &c. t>ffered by. the Worcester 
County Agricultural Society. The copy was received 
too late for insertion in the jtresent No. but shall ap^ 
pear in our next. 

- COMMUmCATlOK 

Wc present the following desultoi^, but we 
hope well considered remarks, as a Communis 
cation^ because we propose to speak of " The 
New England Farmer," and its titles to atten- 
tion, and encouragement, and we would not 
have it appear to be an editorial article. We 
have never doubted^ that a newspaper princi- 
pally devoted to agricultural subjects would be 
of great use, but we have entertained' fears that 
farmers and cultivators would not with sufficient 
zeal and spirit give it their support. Too many 
of them belicre, that they know enough already 
-^that nobody can teach them any thing which 
is new— that agricultural labor is so simple, that 
nothing is necessary to the full accomplishment 
of a farmer, but to mow well, to hoe his land 
with expedition, to hold the plough, and drive 
his oxen with skill, and to commit to the soil, 
to any soil, without considering its adaptation 
to particular plants, the seed, without any ref- 
erence to the unquestionable and well settled 
fact, that after one plant has exhausted the soil 
of the nutriment fitted for it, another will flour- 
ish as well as if the former had not been raised 
upon it — in short, without any ideas of the use 
of a succession of crops. 

The present stat^ of general information, and 
particularly the greatly advanced state of agit- 
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cultural knowledge, forbid the continuance of 
these indolent and degrading opinions. It is 
perceived that agriculture as well as its coadju- 
tor, manufactures, is susceptible of great and 
indefinite improvement, and this improvement 
cannot be extensively and with due rapidity 
circulated, and promoted, but by journals pub- 
lished more frequently, than the formal and 
stated journals of the several agricultural socie- 
ties. There is another reason, besides the more 
frequent opportunities afforded by newspapers, 
and their mnch more extended circulation, which 
should give them the preference and make them 
more extensively useful. The periodical jour- 
nals have more stateliness and formality — they 
are- composed of essays written in a style more 
elevated and more learned, than communica- 
tions in a weekly newspaper commonly are* 
Many intelligent farmers are therefore deterred 
from communicating their experiments or sug- 
gesting their doubts or their inquiries. No man 
feels &e smallest fear of addressing the Eklitor 
of a newspaper, secure of secrecy, and equally 
secure of admission if he su^ests any thing in- 
^Qious, novel or interesting. 

It would seem to be a paradox, or extremely 
strange, if while our commercial community 
consistiiig at the utmost of 500,000 persons can 
sustain several hundred newspapers, the agri- 
cultural interest composed of the residue of the 
community and amounting to nine millions can 
support but two or three exclusively devoted to 
agrtcuHurt, it would ai^ue less intelligence, 
less zeal for their best interests, less desire of 
improvement among farmers, all which we be- 
lieve, and hope not to be the case. The truth 
we believe to be, that they* have never been 
awakened — tfiat thoy ore mure <|uiet, less ad- 
venturous, less active, but full as inteiUg4i»«* 
and full as desirous of improvement when the 
path is laid open to them. 

We hav^ to be sure had newspapers printed 
in the interior, and agricultural towns, but they 
have too often been mere xqpyists of the news- 
papers of the metropolis. They have, too often, 
been meagre and dull, with little original mat- 
ter, an^ still less of articles devoted to agricul- 
ture. Two journals form an exception to this 
rule — ^The Plough Boy, printed at Albany, and 
the American Farmer, printed at Baltimore. — 
The well merited success of these works en- 
title the Editors to great praise, and they will 
have the honor of turning the attention of the 
public to its most interesting and important con- 
cern. Whatever success may hereafter attend 
agricultural journals will be and ought to be 
attributed to them in a great degree — but the 
expense of postage — the difference in the modes 
of cultivation in Maryland and New York, ren- 
der these interesting papers of less value with 
us, than their intrinsic merits would seem to 
promise. We want a New England agricultur- 
al newspaper. It should be centrally placed— 
and we ask is there any ^lac^ more convenient 
than the Metropolis of New England? We are 
not citizens of the new city ol Boston — we have 
no local prejudices— but we think that the ag- 
ricultural societies of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts, the cultivation, soil, climate and habits 
of which are very similar, (taken in a general 
view) can find no place more conveni^ent for the 
communication, and dissemination of the expef- 
iments, essays and official papers of their sever- 



al societies, and individuals of these states can 
as conveniently communicate with the Editor of 
a paper at Boston as with one at a distance in 
his own state. 

Having made these remarks favorable to the 
new paper just published in Boston, we think it 
proper to add, that we have no connection 
whatever with the journal, but we believe the 
Proprietor, and Mr. Fessenden the Editor, per- 
fectly competent to the undertaking, and that 
with suitable patronage they will fulfil all the 
just expectations of the ag^cultural public. 

Without such aids both by way of subscription 
aud oC communicaiion on the subject of agriculture^ 
this^ and every other such vndertaking must neces' 
sarily fail — Txath theiu^ they must succeed. Noth- 
ing in New England eroer failed, to which she 
put forth her force with perfect good will. 

We are happy to remark^ that a respectable 
paper edited at Plymouth, called the ^^ Old 
Colony Memorial,^' devotes a part of its pages 
to agriculture. A writer in that paper with 
the signature of " Monumet^^ asks, " is there 
^^ no method of staying the ravages of the worm 
^^ that is devastating our grass and our com- 
" fields ? What is their history ? Is their pro- 
^^ duction or their progress in any way connect- 
^^ ed with the excessive dryness of the season ? 
" Why have they a singular distaste for shade 
" or moistute, leaving a verdant circle round 
^^ every tree, and msdcing an exact line of de- 
^^ marcation between meadows and upland V^ 

While we must commend th^ spirit of inquiry 
and the desire of improvement and of obviating 
existing evils which check the labors of the 
farmer discovered by this querist, the writer of 
these queries will we are convinced excuse us, 
for expressing our regret, that he did not give 
us nore precise descriptions of the insect which 
has proved to be thus injurious. If he has as- 
certained, that it was a worm^ which produced 
this devastation, he might have described its 
lengthy its color^ and its first appearance, and 
duration. Is it the same worm, which attacks 
the grasSy and the com f A worm, which should 
destroy or injure Indian com in August, must 
be an important enemy, and should he describ- 
ed. Let us intreat our farming brethren when 
they meet with such an insect to preserve a 
few of them in phials, that they may be exam- 
ined by naturalists. A FARMER. 

Roxbury^ Sept, 3d. 



LATEST FROM EUROPE. 

London papers have been received at this port, by 
the ship ChampioB, which bring dates from that place 
as late as July 31. They contain little matter of ia- 
terest. Tranquillity appears to be in a great measqre 
restored to Spain, and the national militia, who had 
been encamped in Madrid irom the 1st to the 17th of 
July, broke up at the last mentioned date, and retired 
to thc^ir homes. It is reported, however, that two di- 
visions of French troops had crossed the frontier, and 
entered the Spanish territory. It .is thought that these 
movements will serve to unite the Spaniards in favor of 
the popular cause. The French soldiers too, it is said, 
hav^ expressed an unwillingness to oppose the progress 
of freedom in Spain. 

The Greeks appear to be stemming the torrent of 
oppression with some prospect of eventual success in 
the acquisition of freedom. They are said to have 
burnt, on the 22d of June, the Turkish admiral^s ship, 
and two others, and it is stated that the Capt. Pacha, 
who commanded at Scio, during the infliction of the 
barbarities which have desolated that island,^ has lost 
his life by the fire, which consumed his ship. The 
.Greeks promise their troops lands sequestered horn the 
Turiu. 



The distress of the Irish for want of food appears to 
be but little if in any degree mitigated. 

The British Parliament has made an appropriation 
for publishing^ by authority, a uniform and regfular edi- 
tion of British History. It is expected to cost about 
9000 dollars a year. 



' The fever in J^ew York continues to prevail, notwith- 
standing the removal of the inhabitants from the quar- 
ter in which the disease made its first appearance. On 
the 30th Aug. were reported 4 new cases — 31st, 3 — 
Sept. Ist, 4 — ^2d, 4 — 3d, 6. A very considerable part 
of the population has left the city^ 



LAW OF PATENTS. 

CHARLES EfVER, JVb. 61, ComhiU^ hms just ptA- 

lishedy price $3,50, bounds 

AN ESSAY ON THE LAW OF PATENTS FQH 
NEW INVENTIONS. Bt Thomas GassK 
F£S8KN^DEi7, Counsellor at Law. 

" As the West Indies had never been discovered, 
" without the discovery of the Mariner^s Needle ; so it 
*' cannot seem strange, if Science be no farther devel- 
" oped, if the Art itself of Invention and Discovery be 
*' passed over.'' — Bacon. 

The second edition, with large additions, corrected 
and improved by the author. 

REC03VIMENDATI0NS. 

EXTRACTS F&OM LETTERS TO THE ArTHOR. 

Salem^ Sept. 4, 1821. 

Sir — ^I have examined jour MS. on the Law of Pa* 
tents with as much care as my engagements would per- 
mit, and I have no hesitation in expressing my opinion, . 
that the work will be highly useful to all persons who 
are eng^ed in obtaining patents, or in vindicating 
them in Courts of Justice. The manuscript contains a 
collection of all the cases, on the subject of Tatents, 
within my knowledge ; and the principles contained in 
them are detailed with accuracy and fullness in the 
Summary, at the conclusion. I know of no work so 
comprehensive. as yours on this subject ; and it may be 
relied on as a safe guide. 1 hope you will receive en- 
couragement sufficient to justify the publication, which 
I should think woqld be profitable as well as extcn- 
stvtdr-^ulw JOSEPH STORY. 

Thomas O. Fessenden, Esq. 

Boston^ September 25, 1821. 

Sir — We have looked over the manuscript of the sec- 
ond edition of your publication on the Law of Patents. 
This edition is a great improvement on the first, and 
we think it will be a valuable and useful book to the 
profession. Sis it contains the ptatutes, and states we be- 
lieve accurately, all, or nearly all the decisions, which 
have been made on a branch of the law, daily growing 
more interestmg and important. WM. PRESCOTT, 
Thomas G. Fessenden, Esq. D. WEBSTER. 
Boston^ September 27, 1821. 

Sir— The new edition of your Essay on Patent-Law, 
which I have taken some time to examine, is a very 
improved work. More ample materials, furnished to 
your hands, by decisions, subsequent to your former 
edition, have enabled you to present to the public, and 
the bar a more minute analysis, as well as a more com- 
prcihenalve View of thb branch of law than has yet ap- 
peared in England or in this country. Your method of 
arranging ^1 the decbions, in the order of an anna- 
lytical digest of the several requirements and provisions 
of our statutes for granting patents, puts the lawyer at 
once in possession of the judicial construction of the 
statutes ; while your synthetic summary, far more ex- 
tended and comprehensive than in the former edition, 
place within reach of the mechanic a sure means of 
judging whether his invention is a fit subject for a Pa- 
tent ; what is .required of him by the statute in order to 
obtain his Patent ; and what provisions are enacted for 
securing to himself and heirs his meritorious privilege, 
I cannot conclude vi^ithout wishing you the success 
your labors surely deserve. GEO. SULLIVAN. 

Thomas G. Fessenden, Esq. ^ 

SUBSCRIBERS to the New Eitglaitd Farmer who 
wish to be considered as paying in advance for the 
first VoL must forward us $2,50 on or before the first 
day of October next. All who neglect paying at th^ 
time will be charged $3. We give this seasonable no> 
tice that none may complain, as this rule will be strict^ 
ly adhered to. Sept. % 
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HOME. 
Home ! *tit the name of all that sweetens life, 
It speaks the warm affection of a wife ; 
The lisping babe that prattles on the knee, 
In all the playful grace of infancy ; 
The spot where fond parental love may trace 
The g^lowing virtues of an infant race ; 
Oh, 'tis a word of more than magic spell, 
Whose sacred power the wanderer best can teih 
He who long distant from his native land, 
Feels at the name of home his soul expand ; 
Whether as patriot, husband, father, friend. 
To that dear point his thoughts, his wishes bend ; 
And stfll he oWns, where e'er his footsteps roamf 
Life's choicest blessings centre all at bomk. 



From the Coruueiicvt AgricuUural Almanaek, 

THE FARMER'S CREED, 
tet this be held the Farmer's Creed — 
For stock, seek out the choicest breed; 
In peace and plenty let them feed ;. 
Your land sow with the best of seed ; 
Let it not dung' nor dressing need ; 
Inclose, plough, reap, with care and speed, 
And you will soon be rich indeed. 



ance perfectly similar to the corn which 1 first 
remembered to have seen. ; I then selected 
some of the ears from the suckers, which were 
sufficiently ripe, and served for seed, and found, 
that on the next year's planting, I had repro- 
duced com, at the least ten years' retrograde ; 
and hare since then annually saved a portion of 
seed in that mode# The fact will be obvious 
to any one who is in the practice of gathering 
the com, that the eard which are produced on 
the suckers^ though small, retain the inilk long- 
er, and are suitable fof the table longer, than 
those that are produced on tfes leading stalks, 
if these hin49 can give any satisfaction to your 
querist, or can, in your opinion, be the occasion 
of eliciting any furtfcer ii^ormation 6n the natu- 
ra! history of sweet com, you will ptcase give 
them a place in your veiiicle of agricultural 
and historical informatiofhr Yours, 

FLYMOTHEUS. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



From the Old Colony Memorial. 
To the Editor^^SiB^ 

Itf your last paper, a correspondent inquires, 
^ from whence came the sweet com, and at 
what time was it introduced here ?^^ 

Of the natural history of the sweet cont, it is 
presumed, that, with all the other species of 
the Indian com, it ia indigenous to America. 
Of this particular species, nothing was known 
in this section of the country (if in New Eng- 
land) before 1779. In that year a^ir expedition 
under the command of General Sullivan, was 
sent against the Six fiatioiu of Indians^ inhabit- 
ing on the borders of the Susquehannah/ Poor^s 
brigade made a part of that expedition^ A gen- 
tleman from this place,* then an officer in that 
Wigade^ on his return, after the expedition^ 
brought some ears of that cora.t That was the 
first of the species ever seen here^ and has, 
since that time, been more and more diffused ; 
and I believe within a few years oniy^ has been^ 
generally and extensively cultivated for culina- 
ry purposes. The species has undergone some 
change since it was first introduced— then the 
core was a bright crin^on, and after being bail- 
ed, and the corn taken off, if the core was laid 
in contact with any linen (the table cloth (fr a 
napkin,) it communicated an indelible stain. 
This inconvenience has disappeared. This spe- 
cies also, like what is distinguished by the ap- 
pellation of southem or fiat com, by repeated 
planting here, assimilates it to our local com — 
for a number of years I was careful in selecting 
the largest and fairest ears for seed, until it 
grew nearly as large and fair as the common 
com, and at the same time lost much of its pe- 
culiar qOalities, softness and sweetness; aftid I 
concluded it would, in process of cultivation, 
bedome assimilated to the common com of NeW 
England, although 1 accidentally discovered that 
the ears which were produced on the suckers 
(and it is very much disposed to sucker,) were 
smaller, much more shrivelled, and in appear^ 

* Captain Richard Bagnal, then a Lieutenant, 
t There called the Papoon com^ probably from its 
tedcmcsB and sweetness made the food of children. 



THOUGHTS OJV WAR. 
It is wonderful with what coolnes!^ and indif- 
ference the greater part of ioankind see war 
commenced. Those who bear of it at a dis- 
tance or read of it in books, but have never 
f presented its evits to their minds, consider it as 
ittle more than & splendid game, a proclama- 
tion, an army, a battle and a triumph* Some 
indeed must perish in the most successful field, 
but they die upon the bed of honor — resign 
their lives amidst the joys of conquest, and filled 
with their country^s g^oiT) smile in death. The 
life of a modem soldier is ill represented in 
heroic fiction. War has means of destruction 
more formiidable than the cannon and the sword* 
Of the thousands and tens of thousands that per- 
ish in war, a sitmll part feel the stroke of an 
enemy. The g[reater number languish in ships, 
in tents or hospitals, amidst damps and putre- 
factions; pale, torpid, spiritless and hopeless, 
gasping and grooming, unpitied among men made 
obdurate by long continuance of hopeless mise- 
ry, and at last are buried in pits, or heaved into 
the ocean, without notice and without remem- 
brance. By incommodio«s eneampfiients, and 
unwholesoste stations, where courage is useless, 
and enterprize impracticable^ fleets ate silently 
dispeopled, and armies sluggishly ttielted%away. 
Thus is a peofrfe gradually exhausted, for the 
most part with kttte effect* The wars of civil* 
ized nations make very slow changes in the 
system of empire ; the public perceive scarcely 
any alteration but aa increase of debt^ and the 
few individuals who are benefitted, are not sup- 
posed to have the clearest right to their advan- 
tag^s« If he that shared the danger enjoyed 
the profit, and after bleeding in the battle grew 
rich by the victory, he might show his gains 
without envy« But at the conclusion of a ten 
year-s war how are we recompensed for the 
death of multitudes, and the expense of millions, 
but by contemplatu)g the sudden glories of pay- 
masters and agents, contractors and commissa- 
ries, 'whose equipages shine like meteors, and 
whose palaces rise like exhalations. These 
are the men, who, without virtue, labor or haz- 
ard, are growing rich as their country is im- 
poverished. They rejoice when obstinacy or 
ambition adds another year to slaughter and 
desolation, and laugh from their desks at brave 



figure and cypher to cypher, hoping for a new 
contract from a new armament, .and computing 
the profits of a siege or a tempest. - 

^ Dr. Johnson. 

He who gdes to be^ in anger has the devil 
for a bed fellow. 

An antiquary has been said to esteem every 
thing as l>utchmen do cheese, the better for 
being mouldy. 

A g(t)od character is the greatest of temporal 
blessings, with the exception of a good con- 
science ;' and good health stands next on the list 
of sublunary enjoyments. 

ffeaves live ufTon fools as naturally as spiders 
prey upon flies. But there is nothing worth 
being dishonest. Crimes,^ thou|^ secret, are 
never secure, for Providence has set up racks 
and gibbets in the consciences of transgressors, 
and they all carry Cain^s fears about them. He 
that deserves punishment, expects it, and is ever 
in apprehensions until detected ; his very sleep 
is pamful, and his life % terror.^ 

How" sweet in the moment of a£9ictiofi is the 
exercise of the social affections ! they are the 
balm' which, mingled in the bitter cup of grief, 
allays its harshness, and subdues its venom. No 
hunmn being can be perfectly miserable so long 
as, he can enjoy the sympathy of one kindred 
soul ; and even when that is denied, thi^ Chris- 
tian knows there is an ear open to the sorrow- 
ful sighii^ of every afflicted heart 

THE PROGRESS OF LOVE. 

Lovo makes its way insensibly through res- 
pect and gratitude, as a flower, which in order' 
to blow, opens the slight texture in whiicb it 
is enfolded. 

j^ature's mistakc:s. 
Dame nature is liable to errors as well as 
other gentle folks-^although, in geileral way, 
it must be acknowledged that the old lady is 
pretty correct in her conduct, yet she some^ 
times takes steps, which in demi-reps would be 
deemed veiy disreputable. She makes calves 
with two heads, snakes with t^vo bodies, &c. 
and these are called lusi natures^ or amusements 
of nature. But her greatest error lies in the 
mode in which she forms some people^s heads 
and hearts, by making their heads soft and 
their hearts hard, aHhough good workmanship 
requires exactly the reverse. 

Age and love associate aot ; if they are ever 
allied, the firmer the friendship, the more fatal 
is its termination ; and an old man, like a spi- 
der, can never make love, without beating his 
own death-watch. 

[Note. — It may not be generally known that 
the male spider is supplied with a little blad- 
der, somewhat similar to a drum, and that tick- 
ling noise which has been termed the death- 
watch, is nothing more than the sound he makes 
upon this little apparatus in order to serenade 
and allure his mistress.] — Portland Gazette. 

Joking Dialogue. — ^Would you believe it ? Blr- 
B. tells me he has written a comedy, but I sup- 
pose he was joking. By no means, for I have 



ry and science, while they are adding figure to | seen it, and i assure you there is no joke in if. 
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CONSIDERATIONS 

OR THC NSCESSITT OF K^TABLISHIITG AN 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 

and baCvuig more of the children of wealtliy citizens 

educated for the 

PROFESSION OF FARMING. 
(Continued from p. 42.) 

By the infallible oracles of divine inspitrttion 
we are taught, that no man can obtain a good 
character as a christian, unless be denies him- 
self, takes up his cros»— cuts off a right hand, or 
pulls out an eye, if necessary for his advance- 
ment to perfectiour— Figurative expressions, de- 
noting the extremes of self-denial, fortitude and 
voluntary suffering. The same doctdne may, 
with a qualified propriety, be addressed to those 
who aim at distinction in any of the professiotis 
of civil life. Whatever may be the genius or 
. natural powers, there must be the tahar itnpre- 
6ia, hard labor, strong exeiftions, struggles a- 
gainst improper propensities, a rigid observance 
of rules, a radi<Cal extermination of evil habits^ 
a scmpulous improvement of time, an unwaver- 
ing perseverance^ and a judicious exercise of a 
Well disciplined reason in the selection of means 
for the attainment of the objects to be achieved. 

A generous youth, anxious about his fate, wak- 
ed from his reveries, and adverting to his lost 
or misapplied time^ will often exclaim with the 
poet, 

*• The befl strikes one ! — How much is to be done ! 
My hopes and fears start up iilarm''d, 
And o^'ei life's narrow verge look down — 
On what!" 

and redouble his exertions so to improve his 
natural powers as that they may be displayed in 
a manner the most eminent in the character he 
has chosen to appear in on the stage of life ; dif- 
fuse to others the greatest good, and procure for 
himself the greatest applause, with an approving 
conscience. 

These observations ate made to wipe away 
the flimsy objections^ which that foolish woman- 
ish tenderness, and that contemptible pride, 
which are the usual concomitants of an imbecil- 
ity of intellect, may raise against the discipline 
and, labor that will be required by the institution 
proposed to be created. 

But perhaps our young gentlemen, or their 
foolish sympathising parents, will be afrdid that 
ivorking like a farmer may spoil the delicate 
complexion of their hands, and destroy that mark 
by which they are to be distinguished from the 
vulgar. What a ridiculoils notion of merit! Whal 
a contrast to the opinions and practice of the 
most admired eras of antiquity, when man rose 
in unparalleled grandeur I When Cincinnatus, 
aftcu- having, as. dictator of the proudest and 
most powerful nation on earth, performed such 
deeds as have shed a superlative lustre of glory 
about his name, and transmitted it as an object 
of supreme admiration through every age, re- 
turned to the plough, and resumed his occupa- 
tion as a farmer for a living. 

*' In ancient' time, the sacred plough employed 
The kings and awful fathers of mankind, f 
And some, compared with whom your insect tribes 
lre)>ut the beings of a summer's day, 



Have held the scale of empire, rulM the storm 
Of mighty war, then with unwearied hand, 
Disdaining little delicacies, seizM 
The plough, and greatly independent livM." 

As in our civil institutions we have nearly 
emancipated ourselves from all the trammels be- 
queathed by the ages of barbarism, and with 
which the nations of Europe yet remairt shack- 
led, so let us also discard such of their customs, 
and fashions, and rules of taste, as have not a 
spark of reason to vindicate them ; but on the 
contrary, most, on the slightest examination, 
appear notoriously derogatory to that indepen- 
dence and superiority of character of which it 
is the glory of the Americans to be able to 
boast. 

All kinds of useful labor and hardihood, con- 
nected with an unimpeachable morality, and a 
decorous deportment, deserve respect and hon- 
orable treatment ; and wherever the contrary is 
customary, a corruption of manners is indicated, 
which, so far from descending to emulate^ we 
should treat with the proud scorn of conscious 
superiority. 

Every thing in man of an effeminate cast 
must detract from his charactei", and if Volunta- 
rily acquired, or cherished as a matter of value, 
deserves contempt. Such is the lady-like lily 
hand of a petit maitre ; which is about as pro- 
per an object to be proud of as the long tiails of 
the Asiatic beaux, cherished and guarded with 
idolatrous care, to shew that they are above the 
rank of laborers, and for the preservation H)f 
vvhi9h, elegant ivory tubes are worn at the ends 
of their fingers. 

A number of considerations not capable of 
enumeration, besides those already anticipated, 
crowd on the reflecting mind in favor of an in- 
stitution, especially in our country, that shall 
have for its primary object, instructipn in the- 
oretic and practical agriculture. Btit it may be 
asked, on the introduction of the Subject, why 
have not institutions of this kind been formed 
and patronized in older countries^ especially in 
England, whefe agriculture has so much engag- 
ed the attention of its first characters, and where 
it has been carried to such a height of perfec- 
tion ? The reason is obvious. In most foreign 
countries tlie fee of the soil is generally in the 
gentry, who besides their tenantries, have ex- 
tensive farms under their immediate superin 
tendence ; who make farming in some measure a 
business, and who can afford to make experi- 
ments and communicate sdch as result in im- 
provements of Consequence, to those, who, pur- 
suing a steady course^ known to be safe and pro- 
fitable, will not hazard a departure from it with- 
out such a demonstration. Such improvements 
are moreover communicated to. their societies 
or boards of agriculture, by which they are pub- 
lished for the benefit of the public, and thus con- 
stantly reciprocated among all who are engaged 
in its interests.-*-The sons of such gentlemen 
farmers^ from the practice of which they are 
the constant witnesses, can hardly fail of acquir- 
ing, a proficiency in the knowledge of agricul- 
ture, so far at least as to qualify them for its 
superintendence. Thus, then, every landlord's 
farm, becomes to a certain degree, a school of 



practical agriculture, where experiments are 
constantly made, by wealthy, scientific, and, 
practical men, to ascertain the best methods of 
profitable culture ; where the knowledge of it 
is transmitted as a family inheritance, and sheds 
its meliomting influence immediately over a 
wide circle of tenantry, and remotely over the 
kingdom at large. And even in those countries 
there are not wanting some arrangements in 
their academical establishments for teaching th^ 
scientific parts, if not the actual practice of agri- 
culture, ^ut here circumstances are widely 
different. With but very few exceptions, we 
have no landlords atid fewer still of that class 
who turn their attention to farming. It . is th<i 
glory of our country, that with such rare excep- 
tioijis, every farmer is the absolute, indep^denf; 
lord of his own territory, little as it may be, and 
works it with his own hands, and by his own 
hired laborers: His children are his pupils, 
whom he teaches from their infancy the mys- 
teries of his calling ; but the mediocrity of his 
circumstances^ and his habitual prudence will 
not permit him to hazard experiments for im- 
provements. What he knows of it ds practised 
by his father, will be known by his children, 
and they will probably dui*ing their lives, follow 
his track v^ithout deviation. Under such cir- 
cumstances, agriculture must remain at a stand, 
although, like other arts, its past progressive 
improvements, warrant the presumption that to 
its future nt) limits can be assigned. 

The 'Agri(^ltural Societies, organized and 
brought into action of late,^ operate principally 
by the stimulus of emulation $ and the good that 
they are calculated to do, and will unquestiona- 
bly do, if contiaued with the spirit with which 
they have started, and with the improvements 
which time and experience will indicate, must 
be great, very jreat, in a department of busi- 
ness which of all others is the most important to 
our country. But it is evident thslt the good 
derived from them is conveyed through one 
channel, broad indeed and deep, and having at- 
tached to it numerous ramificatious ; still there 
may be others leading to the same port, and as 
essential to the effectual promotion of our na- 
tional prosperitv. The institution now propos- 
ed will not be their rival, but rather a co-oper- 
ator. Its essential difference of character will 
be, that, availing itself of all the improvements 
that have been made,' and are constantly mak- 
ing, in the science and practice of agriculture^ 
it will be a school Where they will be taught in 
that perfection to which they have been carried 
by all those variegated means, and by all the 
experience of every nation, and eveiy age, since 
men first emerged from a state of barbarism. 
It is intended not so much to give iostructibn to 
farmers as to make farmers from the other clas- 
ses of society, which are stocked with such a 
superfluity of members that hordes of them must 
otherwise remain useless, or worse than uselest 
to the community — and while this is doing it 
will shed a light over the profession, that may 
be greatly useful, even to those who are most 
eminent in it. ' tT/> 

The farming department in America cannot 
be overstocked, at least for centuries before osj 
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SO wide, so vast, so boondless is the field, that 
imagination cannot grasp the population suffi- 
cient to fill it ; and it is only in proportion as 
that flourishes will be the substantial wealth, the 
power, the grandeur, and the happiness of our 
country. It is the only solid foundation on 
which our national prosperity can be erected, 
and tjberefore the object, of all others, that 
ought first and chiefly to engage the attention 
of government. No rational Scheme for its ad« 
vancement can therefore, consistent with that 
wisdom which characterises true statesmen, be 
treated otherwise than with an impartial and a 
deliberate investigation of its merits ; and if 
found eligible, whatever apparent difficulties 
may be in the way, its adoption must and will 
be effected. 

It is therefore true policy to draw into this 
field as many as possible, especially of young 
men, qualified for it by a suitable education, and 
possessed of a capital sufficient to conduct their 
affairs to advantage. But how is such an ac- 
quisition to be ef^cted ? . 

At present there is ho doubt that there are 
numbers of men of fortune in our states, and 
many of them large owners of lands, who would 
wish to qualify, as farmers, at least some of 
tbeir sons, and give them suitable establishments 
as such, but are deterred from it by such consid- 
erations as the following. 

Success in every profession or calling depends 
on a perfect knowledge of it. — Such knowledge 
cannot be obtained without actual application 
for its attainment as a student or apprentice for 
a competent time. — The profession of a farmer, 
no less than that of a lawyer, a physician, a di- 
vine, a manufacturer, or of any of the mechanic 
arts, cannot be duly acquired wit](ioat such ap- 
plication. — For any one to undertake a bjisipess 
with which he is unacquainted, or rather for 
which he has not been regularly educated, is 
the height of folly, as it must in all probability 
eventually ruin him. — In every kind of busi- 
ness there will be sharp compet^ions, and those 
who arc the most adroit and skilful in it, will, 
with equal means and industry, make the most 
by it, and those who have sot a competent 
knowledge of it must suffer in its pursuit. 

Now, how are the s«is of wealthy gentle- 
men of other professions to acquire such knowl- 
edge of agriculture ? At present there is no other 
way than to put them out to serve as appren- 
tices to fanners. To this there are many ob- 
jections. From their previous education they 
will not be di^osed to submit to the necessary 
discipline, and their masters will not have it in 
their power to enforce it — They may be associ- 
ated with laborers whose manners will contam- 
inate theirs — They will probably be destitute 
•f all society by which they might be stimulated 
to further advances in their previous studies and 
a progress in refinement — Released from ade- 
quate restraints, they may be enticed, by profli- 
gate companions, into low-bred practices, and 
contract disgraceful and ruinous habits. And, af- 
ter all, in the best situations, they could learn 
little more than the business of a farmer in its 
most ordinary state. 

For all this there is no remedy but an institu- 
tion like that which is now proposed, the happy 
tendency of which, when once established, will 
beyond all doubt be abundantly demonstrated as 
soon as it shall be completely carried into oper- 
ation. 



It will make agricultural pursuits more fash- 
ionable, and engage in them the noblest spring 
of human activity, the ambition to shine pre- 
eminent in a sphere of usefulness, of the most 
brilliant character, and the widest extended 
magnitude. 

(to be cohtintted.) 

PREPARIKG FLAX. 
We esteem ourselves fortunate in being permitted to 
lay before our readers the following extracts from a 
correspondence between . His Excellency the Govemor 
of Connecticut, and S. W. Pomeroy, Esq. of this State. 
The subject is of great importance, and if it continues 
to eng:ag;e the attention of men of mind, influence, 
character and staiiding, its discussion may be the 
means of giving a new staple to New England of little 
if any less importance than cotton or tobacco to South- 
em sections of the Union. — ^Ed. N. £. F. 

Litchfieldf Con. June 25, 1822. 
Dear Sm, 

1 have read with great satisfaction your Essay 
on the Cultivation of Flax, and consider it as the 
heist I have seen ; what we now want, is a dis- 
covery of the best means of extracting the glu- 
tinous matter, 9nd decomposing the woody fibre, 
without fixing the color, so as to render the 
process of bleaching, difficult and expensive. 
The common process of rotting in the air, we 
know will never give us good Flax, and the 
process of water rotting will not be practised 
by our people generally ; it being a disagreea- 
ble and unhealthy business to those employed 
in it, and besides poisonous to our streams of 
water. 

The extension of our Flax culture, win, in 
my opinion, greatly depend upon our success ii^. 
finding out a mode by which common farmers 
can extract the gluten, and weaken the woody 
fibre, so as to render Flax, after being stripped 
of its seeds, manageable by such operations or 
machmes, as can be introduced into common use. 

The practical question is therefore, does there, 
or does there not exist in nature, a cheap and 
common solvent, which can be applied to Flax, 
in inass^ by operative farmers ? 

You live in a part of our country which is 
deeply interested in this question. You, more 
probably than any person with whom I am ac- 
q^uainted, can discover this Bolveni^ (if it exist,) 
and the public attention having been much at- 
tracted to your publication, your recommenda- 
tion would have a most extensive and salutary 
infiuence. 

I therefore take the liberty to request your 
particular attention to this interesting subject. 
1 feel confident that the thing desired can be done^ 
but I cannot command the means of makii^ the 
necessary experiments^: 1 can only suggest hints, 
which may be useful. 

Flax may, in mass, be subjected to the action 
of steam. This may of itself extract the gluti- 
nous matter, and sufficiently weaken the woody 
fibre, after being merely dried in the air : Will 
it fix the color of the plant? The Flax, before 
steaming, may be soaked in weak lye, with or 
without lime, or lime water, and with, or with- 
out soap suds, and urine. Near the coast, salt 
water, with and without the combinations before 
mentioned, may be useful. 

Any of the chymical processes of Ueaching, 
may, for ought i can perceive, be as well ap- 
plied to Flax in mass, before it is broken and 



dressed, .as aAerwards. A question must how- 
ever arise, respecting the expences of all thir 
processes, compared with the value of the Flax, 
when it has been prepared as an article of com- 
merce. 

1 send you samples of Flax, which, as I un- 
derstand, were prepared in Hill ii Buqdv^s Ma- 
chine. The yellow is from Flax which had not 
been rotted ; and the white is the same article, 
after being bleached, by means of soap suds, or 
a weak solution of muriatic acid. 

Your friend and obedient servant, 

OLIVER WOLCOTT. 

S. W. PoMERov, Esq. 

Brighton^ Uth Jvly^ 1822. 
Dcau Sir, 

Your highly valued favor of 29th ult. witli 
samples of Flax^ prepared in Hill & Bundy*s 
machines, came to hand a few days since. 

Soon after the publication of the ^ Essay on 
Flax Husbandry,*' the Board of Trustees of the 
Miassachosetts Agricultural Society, promulgated 
the offer of liberal rewards for the best experi- 
ments on the preparation of Flax, by bwUng^ 
steaming^ or any other than the usual mode. — 
Though the quantity required was only 75 lbs. 
and the period for receiving it continued till 
the middle of January, none was exhibited ; 
and as the competition was not contined to local 
bounds, there is reason to believe that the pub- 
lication of the invention by Messrs. Dey & Mac- 
donald, of a machine that would supersede the 
necessity o(any preparation, and its successful 
operation confidently relied on, had an efiect to 
paralize all efforts of the kind. 

jFrom the best information I was able to col- 
le«tr before my- Essay went to press, I felt a 
stbfibg conviction that the muchines of HHtUh& 
Biuidy could not be made extensively useful in 
this country ; and if their neglect in G. Britain, 
except for employing infirm people and children 
in poor houses and cottages, was not sufficient, 
I have since received intelligence from a source 
entitled to confidence, that places the question 
beyond all doubt. An acquaintance with a gen- 
tleman of respectibility, lately arrived from 
England, has furnished interesting facts con- 
nected with the present subject, some of which 
it may be well to state before 1 attempt a reply 
to your queries. This person has been exten- 
sively engaged in the manufacture of linen by 
machinery at Leeds. He says that ^^ spinning 
by hand is mostly abandoned^ that last. year 
about tx»enty thousand spindles were in operation 
at Leeds and its vicinity, which worked up tivo 
thinaand tons of flax for fabrics, from the coars- 
est sort, to those worth three shillings sterling 
per yard, at as cheap a rate (calculating lenrth 
and breadth) as cotton is spun, and from flax 
prepared in the usual way ; — that no confidence 
is placed in the general utility of Hill & Bundy^s 
machines — ^the price of dressing and bleacbmg 
by them being sixpence sterling per pdund'* — 
about equal to the cost of the whole material 
as. now used ; — that ^^ the advantage of woricing 
bleached flax is of no great importance since 
the discovery and improvements in the process 
of bleaching with the oxi muriate of lune^ by 
which linen^ even from dew rotted flax, is blea- 
ched nearly as cheap as cotton, and, if Judicious- 
ly applied, without the least danger of injury to 
the article ;'* — ^it should also be considered that 
cloth made from kkached flax must be submitted 
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to a similar process before it is maile up for 
market 

I coincide in the opinion you have expressed, 
Sir, that ^ the extension of fiax culture will 
gTPWtly depend upon finding out a mode by 
which common farmers can extract the gluti- 
nous matter and weaken the woody fibre, so as 
to render the flax manageable by such opera- 
tions or machines as can be introduced into 
common use," and sincerely regret my inability 
H» adduce facts in answer to your question, 
^ does there or does there not exist in nature a 
cheap and common solvent which can be applied 
to flax, in maw, by operative farmers ?" Feel- 
ing, like yourself, confident that ^^ the thing de- 
nted can be done^'* and, although possessed of 
no data derived from experiments, as you have 
desired my opinion on the subject I shall sub- 
mit a few remarks which will pass for what 
ihey may be worth. 

The candor and liberality manifested by Mr. 
Dey^ and the spirit with which he pursues his 
object, are to be admired ; but admitting that 
hb most sanguine expectations will be realized 
in the successful operation of his machines for 
separating the fibre or harle from the stem of 
the plant, yet the very important process of 
cleansing it from the glutinom matter remains 
to be performed, and the question occurs, ^^ can 
BOt thb be done, in Hie large way, as cheapo And 
with much less hazard by common farmers with 
the ratv stefn^ as with the fibres- afler they arc 
separated r^ t am inclined to believe that it 
can. The only objection is the expense and 
inconvenience of managing a more bulky arti- 
cle ; but will not the dressed flax require equal 
labor in dividing it into minute parcels for the 
cleansing process, and uncommon care in hand- 
ting^md drying 4o prevent immense waste t^By 
applying the solvent to the stem^ it is reasonubfe 
to suppose that the ^^ woody fibre" would be 
weakened to such a degree that much less pow- 
er will be required to separate it, and of course 
less complicated and expensive machines. 

It is not probable that the end we are seek- 
ing will be efficiently attained without the aid of 
heat. Steam even irom pure water is a most 
powerful solvent ; and I have great faith that 
with a proper menstruum, it may be success- 
fully applied by common farmers. I am led to 
this conclusion by its operation with a perfectly 
simple apparatus in washing clothes^^hy far the 
greatest and most economical improvement yet 
discovered to disarm vashing day of its terrors. 
It ccNksists of a pot or 6oi2er, wiu a close cover^ 
into which a tin or leaden tube is inserted, and a 
tub or 6001: with a similar cover. The clothes^ 
after being wet and a little soap rubbed on Ihe 
most soiled parts of them, are laid upon slats or 
shelves in the tub or box, the tube is then con- 
nected with it, and the boiler nearly filled with 
water mixed with a weak solution of potash or 
Uy from the leach tub^ a fire is put under the 
boiler late in the afternoon, it boils during the 
evening and is left simmering till morning, 
when the clothes are taken out ; and they must 
have been very foul to require any more labor 
than rinsing once or twice to make them per- 
fectly clean. Now this process is managed by 
common house maids I Wbut is to prevent them^ 
the wives and daugl^ers of farmers and even 
farmers themselves from attending to a similar 
process on a larger scale ? I apprehend no dan- 
ger from stemn^ in fixing any stetin or cofor, that 
may be communicated by the plant. 



We will now inquire for a menstruum within 
the reach of *' common farmers," and it will 
not be necessary for the present object to com- 
bine the bleaching process, though it may fol- 
low in a considerable degree. I would here 
observe that there was an important omission 
in copying my Essay for the press, in quoting 
from the transactions of the Swedish Academy^ 
of the application of birch ashes spread between 
the layers of flax before the salt water was turn- 
ed on for boiling. Should such a process be 
found beneficial, sea water can be jeasily and 
cheaply imitated in the interior country. 

Mr. Dey asserts that the materials he has 
discovered for cleaning and bleaching flax dres- 
sed by his machine, " are abundant in every 
farmer's house.'' I shall be much mistaken in 
my conjectures if ashes^ saltj and perhaps lime^ 
with vegetable add or sour mUk are not the prin- 
cipal constituents of his secret ! 

The substances used in bleaching will, I be- 
lieve, either combined or separate, afford the 
best solvent within our knowledge, for the ob- 
ject in view ; and octc/^ are considered of pri- 
mary and indispensable importance ; they were 
formerly produced bv the fermentation of rye 
meal or bran-^^sour ntilk was also used as exten- 
sively as it could be obtained. But it has been 
found that a weak solution of sulphuric acid an- 
swers the same purpose — is more convenient 
and much cheaper. Oil of vitriol in a highly 
concentrated state is now manufactured in Bos- 
ton, and sold at not more than eight cents per 
pound-— one pound of which is said to be suffi- 
cient to acidulate two hundred gallons of water. 
It is probable however that five pounds to that 
quantity of water, if thoroughly mixed, would 
not injure the material and accelerate the pro- 
cess. 

When we reflect tipon the rationale of the 
preparation of flax by the usual method of 
steeping in water, it appears that it is the acid 
produced by the acetous fermentation that dis- 
solves the glutinous matter ; .the mere act of 
fermentation has no other effect than to give 
lifiotion to the liquid^ as has been demonstrated 
by eminent bleachers in Great Britain when 
comparing the effect of sulphuric acid with that 
produced by fermentation. It is true that by 
steeping^ the putrid fermentation which rapidly 
follows the acetous, hastens the operation and 
more readily decomposes the woody fhre^ but 
with manifest injury to the material 1 Now it 
requires ten or fourteen days to prepare flax 
by steeping^ when done in cool weather as it 
should be ; if this can be effected in half as 
many hours with sulphuric acid^ even with the 
expense of heat^ may it not be the cheapest 
solvent ? 

It should be kept in view, that there is a 
cellular oil in flax, which an alkaline ley de- 
stroys ; this is apparent from tlie harshness of 
linen yam that has "been boiled in it — the de 
composition of this oil may be necesiiary to the 
completely bleaching of fine good^^ but it is im- 
portant to retain it for sail clothy as not only 
rendering it soft and pliabUy but as a preserva- 
tive against mildew. The steam from such ley 
however, is supposed not to produce that effect. 

Whether the ood-muriate of lt»c, the principal 
agent now used for bleaching, may be success- 
fully applied as a solvent to (he raw stem of 
flax, can be determined only by experiments ; 
the inaterials for forming it are abundant and 



cheap. A formula I met with some .years ago, 
requires 60 lbs. of finely powdered qutckUme and 
30 lbs. of common salt to be mixed with 140 
gallons of Water in the receiver ; into the dis- 
tilling vessel is put 30 lbs. of salt^ with 30 lbs. 
ofmangantse^ which are to be well mixed, and 
30 lbs. of oil of vitriol, diluted with the same 
weight of water, turned on. But I am told that 
great improvements have been made of late — 
that it is prepared in the dry way^ which ren- 
ders it conveniently portable^ and is sold to the 
bleachers at a very cheap rate.* . 

Perhaps the simple muriate of lime would an* 
swer the purpose,; in that case the expense 
would be much lessened, and the operation so 
simplified as to render it convenient to be used 
by operative farmers, 

I should feel extremely happy, Sir, was it in 
my power, to institute a course of experiments 
a^^^ably to your suggestions, and which youi* 
partialHy supposes me capable of performing ; 
but a pressure of domestic avocations, together 
with preparations for an expected absence from 
home, ot some months ^continuance in the au- 
tumn, wholly preclude such attempts. At the 
same time I beg you to rest assured that 1 shall 
always feel ambitious, to the extent of my abil- 
ity, to co-operate for the promotion of rural 
ECONOMY, with one who has devoted so great a 
portion of life for the advancement of the sub- 
stantial interests of his country. 

With respectful and sincere attachment, 
I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 

S. W. POMEROY. 
His Ex'y OuvER Wolcott, 

Litchfield, Con. 



* Tht^*ubitajice of the mode of preparing Bleachiog 
PowdeV^ aec6r4iiig to as Tate" an improvement as any 
we hav^ $een, is as follows : 

OX7Sg;enatcd muriatic acid is capable of forming a 
compound with- calcareous earth, and with the earths 
baiytes, strontites, and magnesia, in the dry way, that 
is, without these earths bein^ either suspended, or dis- 
solved in water ; and this is effected merely by bring- 
ing the oxygenated tauriatic gas -into contact with 
these earths hi form of lumps, pieces, powder or paste, 
or into contact with mixtures of them, with such other 
bodies in the above forms, as do not impede or hinder 
their attraction for the acid. It has been found that 
thef oxygenated muriates of lime, and of the^ earths 
mentioned above, thus formed, when mixed with wa- 
ter, possess the power of removing color from linen, 
cotton, and various other vegetable and animal sub- 
stances, and have been profitably applied for that pur- 
pose. See Repertory ofArts^ vol. xii^ p, 1, sec. series. 

If we mistake not, Sir Humphrey Davv, in one of his 
lectures has intimated that there fci clanger lest the 
caustic pow^s of oxy-muriate of lime should injure 
the texture df the material to be bleached; and he 
therefore prefers magnesia as one of the ingredients of 
bleaching powder to lime. Simple muriate of litaie, as 
recommended by Mr. Pomeroy, deserves experiment, 
and perhaps lime slacked with sea water, or salt in 
solution with vrater, would be found usefuU Cave 
however is necessary not to apply caustic substances 
of too great strength, and in every case to thoroughly 
rinse the goods in pure water after every application of 
a bleaching^ substance, of the nature above described. 

Ed. N.E.P. 



Robbing Gardens. — Several indictments and 
convictions,' of' boys and youths, have taken 
place in various parts of the State, for viola- 
tions of the statute made to prevent depreda- 
tions upon orchards, gardens and fruit-yards.— 
Its penalties are very severe,, and yet we are 
glad that a disposition prevails to enforce it. 

Worcester Spy. 
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CATTLE SHOW, 

EXHIBITION OF MANUFACTURES, AND 

PLOUGHING MATCH, 

At Worcester^ on Wednesday^ Septanber 25, 1822. 

The Trustees of the Worcester County Agri- 
cultural So^iety^ propose to their fellow citizens 
a Cattle Show, Ploughing Match, and Exhibi 
tion of Manufactures, at Worcester, on WED- 
NESDAY, the 25th day of September next, at 
9 o'clock, A. M. — and they have the pleasure 
of offering the following liberal Premiums, much 
increased in amount from the last year : 

For the best Bull, not less than one year old 

For the next best 

For the best Bull Calf, from 4 to 12 months old 

For the next best 

For the best Milch Cow, not less than three years 

old, and from a stock of not less than five Cows 

kept together 
For the best Milch Cow, not less than three ye^s 

old, and from a stock of not less than three Cows 

kept together 
For the next best Milch Cow, whether kept alone 

or with others 
For the best Heifer from 1 to 3 years old past 
For the next best 

For the best Heifer Calf from 4 to 12 months old 
For the next best 
For the best pair of Working Oxen, not less than 

four years old, regard being had to the strength, 

equality of match, and docility of the cattle, as 

well as to their size and appearance 
For the next best 
For the next best 
For the next best 

For the best pair of four years old Steers, not of- 
fered for work 
For the best pair of three years old Steers 
For the next best 

For the beat pair of two years old Steers 
For the next best ' 
For the best pair of yearling Steers 
For the next best 
For the best Ox fitted for slaughter, regard being 

had to the mode and expense of fastening 
For th^ next best 
For the best Merino Ram, regard being had both 

to fleece'and size x 

For the next best 
For the best Merino Ewes, not less than four in 

number 
For the next best do. 
For the best two Merino Wethers 
For the best lot of mixed Merino Sheep, not less 

than ./ive in number, either Ewes or Wethers, 

regard being had to the quality of fleece for the 

grade 
For the best Native Ram 
For the best Native Ewes, not less tha» four ia 

number 
For the best Boar, not less than six months old, 

nor more than two years and six months old 
For the best Breeding Sow, not less than one year 
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For the best weaned Pigs, not less than four in 
number 4 

None of the animals will be entitled to Pre- 
miums unless they are wholly the product of 
the County, excepting, that with a view to en- 
courage the iatroduction of improved Stock, the 
Trustees will pay the premiums which Hiay be 
awarded for Bulls, Rams, and. Boars^ raised 
within the State and brought into the County 
at least four months before the day of Exhibi- 
tion, upon receiving satisfactory security that 
they shall be kept for use withia the County at 
least one year next after. 

In awarding the. Premiums upon all Stock, 
fea^rd will be had to the m;inner and expense 
of raising and keeping. And the owner will be 
required ts> give a satisfectorj a^Qpuat thereof 



to the appropriate Committee on the day of 
Exhibition — as it is the intention of the Trus- 
tees to encourage that Stock, which not only 
may appear best at the Show^ but which, in ref- 
erence to the cost, is most profitable to the 
Farmer. 

The Trustees with a view to the most liber- 
al encouragement of the Citizens of the County 
who live remote from the place of Exhibition, 
propose to increase the rate of compensation for 
travel to eiglu cents per mile, to the owners of 
such animals as obtain premiums, and. which 
are brought or driven more than ten miles, 
computing from the place from which the ani- 
mals -come to the place of the Show. 

No animal for which to any owner one pre- 
mium shall have been awarded, shall be con- 
sidered a subject for any future premium of the 
Society, except it be for qualities different from 
those for which the former premium was awar- 
ded. 

Persons intending to offer any species of Stock 
for premium, must give notice thereof, either 
by letter, post paid, or by personal application 
to the Recording Secretary, on or before the 
24th of September, (the day preceding the 
Show) at 9 o'clock in the evening, requesting 
him to enter his application, so that Tickets 
for the Pens may be ready by 8 o'clock the 
next morning. The difficulty of making ar- 
rangements for the proper accommodation of 
the different species of Stock, without such 
previous notice, renders a strict enforcement of 
this rule indispensable — and no person will be 
considered as a competitor, who shall not have 
made such application for entry, on or before 
the tim<^ above specified. 

In all cases where the age of animals is men 
tioned, the applicant must file his own certifi 
cate, or that of some other respectable indivi 
dual, who personally knows the fact, that they 
are of the age for which they are entered, and 
also that they are the product of the County. 

DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 

To the perton or Corporation who shall exhibit (he 

best double set of Machine Cards $20 

The best superfine Broadcloth, dyed in the Wool, 

not less than six quarters wide, exclusive of the 

list, and 20 yards in leng^ 
The best superfine Cassimere, dyed in the wool, 

not less than three quarters wide, and 20 yards 

in length 
The best Carpeting four quarters wide, and not 

less than 30 yards in length. 
The best Carpeting three quarters wide, caid not 

less than 30 yards in length 
The best sole Leather not less than 100 lbs. 
The best manufactured Calf-Skins not less than 12 

in number 
Tlic best manufactured Morocco Leather of Goat 

Skins, not less than six in number 
TO THE PERSON WHO SHAL^ EXHIBrT OF HOUSEHOLD 
MANUFACTURE, 

The best Woollen Cloth, not less than three q^aar- 

ters wide, and 20 yards in length 
The next best 
The best Flannel not less than 7-8ths wide ^d 20 

yards in length 
The next best 
The best Shirting Cloth of linen warp and tow or 

cotton filling 7-8ths wide and 20 yds. in length, 

and bleached, 
The next best 
The best Woollen Coverlid not less than 2 1-2 

yards wide > 

The best Linen or tow Diaper five quarters wide 

and not less than 20 yards in length 
The best Linen or tow Diaper four quarters wide, 

and not less than 20 yards ia length. 
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The best Woollen half stockings for men, not less 
than two pairs 

The best Specimen of Sewing Silk of assorted col- 
ors, and not less than two pounds in quantity 

The best Butter not less than 30 lbs. 

The next best 

The next best 

The best lot of Cheese not less than 100 lbs. of the 
manufacture of the same person 

The next best 5 

[The specimens of Butter and Cheese must he 
accompanied with a particular account of the 
manner in which. the same was made and 
preserved, and the butter must he exhibited 
in plain unpainted boxes or tubs.] 
Every article of manufacture offered for Pre- 
mium, must be entered with the Recording 
Secretary, and delivered to the person appoint- 
ed to receive them, before ^11 o'clock in the 
forenoon of the day preceding the Exhibition. 
And all manufactures, when presented, must 
have a private mark, and any public or known 
jmark must be completely concealed, so as not 
to be seen or known by the Committee — nor 
must the Proprietors be present when thev are 
examined ; and the. goods mu&t not be removed 
until 5 o'clock of the day of Exhibition, unless 
by pernaission of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments : in default of either of which requisi- 
tions, the articles will not be entitled to consid- 
eration or premium. 

PLQUGHING MATCH. 
The Trustees also propose ta unite with the 
Cattle- Showj a Flovghjjsq Match, on the same 
day^ and to give Premiums to the owners and 
Ploughmen of the four Ploughs^ which shall be 
adjudged by a competent Committee, ta have 
performed the best work imth the least expense of 
Uihor^ upon a plot of ground not exceeding one 
fourth of an acre, with a Plough drawn by one 
or more yoke of Oxen. In the three first cases, 
if there be no driifer, both sums for ploughman 
and driver to be awarded to the Ploughman. 



First Plough, 

Ploughman, 

Driver, 

Second Plough, 

Ploughman, 

Driver, 



$10 
5 
3 

8 
4 

2 



Third Plough, 
Ploughman, 
Driver, 

Fourth Plough, 
Ploughman, 



$6 

a 
1 

4 
2 



As the great object of this part of the Exhi- 
bition is to excite emulation in the use and con- 
struction of the most important Instrument of As- 
^riculture^ the Plough, the competitors 'in the 
Ploughing Match must own their respective 
Ploughs and Cattle, and the Ploughman, if he 
be not the owner, roust be a man employed on 
the owner's farm. Those persons who desi<rn 
to become competitors must give notice in writ- 
ing to the Recording Secretary, on or before 
the 15th day of September next, that suitable 
ground may be obtained, th^ proper number of 
Lots measured and mariced out, and the requi- 
site arrangements made for the occasion. The 
Ploughs must he on the ground designated, rea- 
dy to start together precisely at 9 o'clock, A. M 
as this will be the first public business of the 
day attended to. Such arrangements will be 
made that the Cattle engaged in the Ploughino- 
Match, and which may also be entered for pr(> 
miums as working^ oxen, may have opportunity 
to be well refreshed before they are^ subjected 
to examination and trial. Cattle or Ploughs 
which have heretofore obtained a premium Id 
the Ploughing Match, will not be entitled again 
to a premium unless for excelling in a hi^het^ 
degree.. ^' 
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Competitors for Premiums of every descrip- 
tion will be held to a rigid compliance with the 
foregoing Rule?, as well as such other Rules 
and Regulations as shall be published by the 
respective committees of Premiums hereafter 
to be appointed and the Committee of Arrange- 
ments for the occasion. 

In cases where, for want of competition, the 
claimants upon a literal construction of these 
proposals might be entitled to premiums, the 
Trustees shall be at liberty to reject the claim, 
unless the animal, or manufactured article, is 
of superior quality and value. 

No person will be allowed two premiums, as 
for the best and next best of an animal or article 
of the same description^ it being the object of the 
Trustees to encourage competition, by distribu- 
ting premiums, as much as possible, among the 
deserving ; and no owner of any number of pre- 
mium animals will be entitled to more than one 
allowance for travel. 

From the premiums awarded there will be 
discounted twenty^five per cent, in the payment 
to those persons who, at the time, are not Blem- 
bers of the Society ; and no premium will be 
awarded for animals to any pereon who, at the 
time, is not the owner, nor for manufactured 
articles, unless they were manufactured within 
the County — and no premium will be paid to 
any person who is not an inhabitant of the 
County. 

Premiums will be paid within 30 days after 
they are awarded ; but if not demanded within 
four months, they will be considered relinquish- 
ed, and the amount will be added to the funds of 
the Society. 

I^Evi Lincoln, 
Benjamin Adams, 
LovETT Peters, 
Nathaniel P. Denny, 
Daniel Tenney, 

Worcester, April 15, 1822. 



Cofnmittee 
Premiums. 



7th— Put a small handful of parings in each 

hill. 
The quality of the land was equal, not rich, 
no manure was applied, the rows all came up 
well, and were all hoed and treated alike thro^ 
the summer. 

About the beginning of October I had them 
taken up, and the produce was as follows : 
The 1st row yielded 17 lb. 7 oz. 



2d 


do. 


22 


7 


3d 


do. 


10 


7 


4th 


do. 


14 


7 


5th 


do. 


16 


11 


6th 


do. 


11 


00 


7th 


do. 


10 


00 


The hills stood three 


feet dii 


Uant 



FOB. TKE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
POTATOES. 

Having heard many different opinions res- 
pecting the best method of preparing seed po- 
tatoes for planting, some saying that it is best 
to plant large ones whole, others that small 
ones are equally as good, while others say they 
will produce most to cut them id pieces, with 
one eye in each piece, or only eyes cqt out of 
large pot?itoes they say will do well, and lastly 
some affirm that the parings. taken off when 
preparing them for the pot will produce a good 
crop. 

About the beginning of May, 1821, I prepar- 
ed a small piece of land, on which I planted 
seven rows with four hiJls in each row, as fol- 
lows : — 

1st Row — One potatoe weighing about 7 oz, 

in each hill. * 
2d — One of the same size, cut in four pieces, 

in each hill. 
3d— Three whole potatoes, weighing each 

2 oz. in each hill. 
4th— Six of the same size cut into quarters, 

and. six quarters placed in each hill. 
5th — Some middling large potatoes cut into 
pieces, with one eye in each piece, and 
five pieces put in each hill, 
gth— Cut 24 eyes out of large potatoes, and 
^ut six in a hilL 



which makes 4840 in an acre. Allowing a 
bushel of potatoes to weigh 60 lbs. the products 
of the different rows would be nearly as follows : 
list row, 350 bushels per acre. 
2d row, 450 5th row, 339 

3d row, 210 6th row, 222 

4th row, 307 7th row, 202 

It is evident, from the above statement, that 
large potatoes are much better for seed than 
small ones, and that it is better to cut them 
than to plant them whole. 

About the same time I took a quantity of 
middling large potatoes, and cut off the but and 
top ends from each, and cut the middle pieces 
into quarters, and planted a row with but«, 
another row with tops, and the third with mid- 
dles, tind placed five pieces in each hill through- 
out the whole. 1 did not weigh nor measure 
the produce, but found that the middle pieces 
produced much the largest crop. The produce 
of the other two rows were about equal ; by 
which it appears that to reject both ends and 
plant the middles only, will produce much the 
best crop. J- W. 

Ryegate, Vt. Sept. 2, 1822. 

From the National Intelligencer. 
To Medical Gentlemen. 

I have been lately amusing myself with a 
work published by Mr. J. L, Chabert, at New 
Orleans, entitled " Medical reflections on the 
malady vulgarly called Yellow Fever ;" to which 
he gives the new denomination of Spasw^dico 
Lipyriene^ or spasmodic burning fever. It is 
fuU of information respecting the symjJtoms of 
this terrible disorder, and of acute remarks on 
the suggestions of all prior observers. Mr. 
Chabert states, that by numerous dissections, he 
has found that the liver is not affected. The 
bleeding of the nose and inflammations of the 
throat, &c. are the first diagnostics, and after 
that a delusive ease succeeds, and then the 
black vomit. 

Quere. — ^Whether animalculsB inhaled do not 
first cause the spasms by inflammation, and whe- 
ther mortification does not ensue ? Persons not 
acclimated are the greatest sufferers. I have 
seen Europeans, arriving in Asia, when stung 
by musquetoes, suffer inflammation in an extra- 
ordinary manner. May not the same effect be 
produced by inhaling insects, imperceptible to 
the naked eye, by the nose and throat ? That 
putrid matter will produce insects, has been 
proved by various experiments; and I have 
read, in your valuable widely circulated paper, 
that magnifying glasses have been constructed 
to discover insects in the lungs of those v^o 
,have died of consumption. 



I am not a medical practitioner, and hope to 
be excused for venturing to submit this .hint to 
the scientific. A boy darting a random arrow 
once made it pass through a small ring which 
practised archers in vain attempted to shoot 
through. Thus, I, by a guess, may give a ben- 
eficial idea, whicl;i superior judgments may im- 
prove upon. % H. 

(tt^NoTE. — Let the doctrine of animalcul® 
being in the air, receive due consideration. — 
Iron, Magnesia and Salts, may be in the most 
transparent water. Air is composed, we know, 
of fixed portions of hydrogen, azote and oxygen, 
but flies, &c. may exist in it. AnimaCion may 
be in the minutest objects ; the microscope dis- 
closes the wonders of our Creator in the small- 
est degree. 

ON CATCHING COLD- 

As there were few men more attentive to 
tracing the cause of natural effects, or more 
ready and ingenious in accounting for them than 
Dr. Franklin, his opinions on any such subjects 
are therefore deserving our special attention. 
Thus, on the subject of catching cold, he al- 
leged, thjit instead of a cold being contracted 
i)y the body's being exposed to some external 
cause which may stop the insensible perspira- 
tion, such as cold air blowing partially on some 
part of the bgdy, its continuing during some 
time wet, &c. a feast, or some excess in eating 
or drinking will be generally found to have 
preceded. In confirmation of this opinion, he 
observed, that those who led temperate lives 
seldom caught cold, even though their constitu- 
tions and habits of body might seem little able 
to withstand the effects of such causes. 

I was a witness of what I thought a singular 
instance of the truth of this opinion. Upon my^ 
mentioning it to a gentleman, who eats no ani- 
mal food,, and drinks no fermented liquor or 
spirits, he said he would give it a fair triaL 
He accordingly, early on the first dewy summer 
morning, walked among long grass till his feet 
and legs were perfectly wet, and continued out 
of doors Iroro 6 till 8, and when he came in to 
breakfast could not be prevailed upon to have 
dry shoes and stockings till he returned to dress 
at noon. No cold ensued, though wet feet are 
reckoned among the most frequent causes of 
taking cold. He aftenvards thanked me much 
for freeing him from many restraints founded, 
as he now experienced, on prejudice. 

Dr. Franklin remarked, that those who eat 
no suppers, especially after plentiful dinners, 
were much less liable to catch cold, for they 
thereby avoided adding a quantity of indigested 
- - * ^ •- 1 di- 



juice with what are, in some degree, 
gested state. They who make their supper 
their principal meal do not suffer by it, because 
the stomach being pretty empty, an improper 
mixture of juices does not enter the lacteals. 

SPOJ^TJiJ^OUS COMSUSTIOK. 
On Friday afternoon the bam of Mr. George Sknte^ 
of Maiden, containing ten tons of hay, all his farming 
utensils, and a chaise, was consumed by fire^ Mr. S. 
with another man, was at work in a field near the 
bam, when the fire burst out; but nothing could be 
done to save it. This is another instance of spontane- 
ous combustion, proceeding probably from the too greem 
or dwnp state of the hay, as it b almost certahi there 
had been no fire conveyed to the bam, by an^^(^* 



I ox accidental means.. 
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From Nttet* Reg^ister. 
PLAX. 
Ane^r machine has been invented by Samu- 
el Dayidson, of Romulus, N. Y. for dressing flax. 
. Its whole cost, including the patent right, is 
only forty dollars. It has been tried by many 
of the most respectable farmers. They estim- 
ate the saving in the labor at three fourths, and 
the saving in flax at one fifth, compared with 
the common mode ; while it leaves the texture 
of the thread unbroken. . By the use of this 
machine the process of rotting may be dispensed 
. with^ acs it will answer for dressing the flax eith- 
er with or without rotting. 

This improvement promises to be extensively 
useful — its price is small that every neighbor- 
hood may easily have a machine. Flax is an ar- 
ticle of easy cultivation and g^eat product, if the 
process of rotting and usual way of cleanipg it 
can be dispensed with, and must become an im- 
portant staple to the people of the interior for 
home use, and transport to the seaboard, &c. 
A pound of flax may be carried any given dis- 
tance as readily as a pound of com, pork, &c. 
The cost of transportation will be the same ; but 
the amount of that cost as to the relative value 
of the article, will be essentially different. The 
seed too, if crushed and made into oil, will al- 
ways find a ready market, and better pay char- 
ges for carriage than any sort of provisions that 
our farmers can raise in the interior. Oil mills 
may be erected at a small expense, and would 
yield large profits to their owners, if the supply 
of ?eed were abundant, in any part of our coun- 
try west of the mountains. 

We feel both publicly and personally inter- 
ested m the cultivation of flax and the use of 
flaxeu goods^publicly, because it will add much 
to the national prosperity ; pFivately^ be^dWe' 
we cmmot have good paper without flaxen r^ 
to make it of. \ ■ ^ 



Stock of all kinds is in excellent condition ; 
milch cows are very scarce, bees have thriven 
well this summer, and it is a matter of surprise 
and regret that they are not more generally 
kept both for the profit they give, and the good 
example they set before us. Laborers are in 
abundance, good reapers have been commonly 
paid from Is. 6d. to Is. lOd. per day. 

A pair of the beautiful and gigantic nondes- 
cript Elks, known by the Indians of the Upper 
Missouri (where they have been lately discover* 
ed) by the name of Wapetti, arrived here on 
Monday se'n-night on their way to London. 
These noble animals are the size of the horse, 
with immense spreading horns ; their form the 
most perfect model of strength and beauty, com- 
bining the muscular strength of the race horse, 
with the lightness and agility of the greyhound ; 
arc capable, with ease, of drawing a carriage or 
carrying a person more than twenty miles an 
hour. They are perfectly doniesticated, and ot 
the most amiable and gentle disposition. Their 
fl^sh is esteemed the finest of venison ; and as 
the female is on the point of producing young, 
no doubt is entertained of adding this most noble 
and interesting quadruped to our Stock of do- 
mestic animals. They will be exhibited for a 
few days at Strikes' Rooms, next door to the 
Athenaeum, in Church street. — London paper. 
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most asefal modem tmproyements in agricnltare, nJne- 
tj nine in a hundred of the cnltiraton of the soil 
** Would read, and read, then raise their eyes in doubt, 
" And gravely vak^Pray tehaPt all this about .?" 

Georgicks, and poetical descriptions of rural occupa- 
tions and amusements, are,- however, very pretty arti- 
cles, and we should be glad of an assortment for the 
benefit oitome of our readers, who like our correspon- 
dent alluded to, have taste enough to read and relish 
such things. Our attention must, however, fof the 
present, be more directed to the wants of the many 
than the taste of a few. 

A gentleman from Vermont writes to us as follows— 
" We have tried your receipt for using elder juice [see 
page 3,] in a large dairy, on two or three cheeses that 
were much cracked, and from which it was difficult to 
keep the flies that produce skippers. The experiment 
answers perfectly — the flies do not even approach that 
part of the pantry. No doubt it will answer other 
valuable purposes.^' 

The g^entleman who has given as an account of his 
eiqMrimenU with Seed Potatoes will accept our thanks, 
and^is requested to continue his hron. 

The articles on " Prepvuigr Hax," m the precedmg- 
pagpes, merit much attention from all who feel an in- 
terest in developing: the natural resoun^es of our coun- 
try. We hope new lights wUl be elicited from actual 
experiments, whose detaUs and results we should be 
happy to publish. 



BOSTO^\'^SATURDAY, SEPT. 14, 1822. 



From the Montreal Gazette of August 31. 

AGRICULTURAL HEPORT FOR AUGUST. 

The ctrtting of grain became common from 
the 10th to the IMh of the month; about the 
19th the weather was very unfavorable for ru- 
ral or harvest a£birs ; very heavy rains with 
warm growing weather, which lasted some Ume, 
have done considerable damage to Grain lying 
on the ground (the common way in this cour^ 
try) as it has rendered the straw black, and 
caused the crop to spring or sprout. If the 
Canadian farn^ers would bind and shock their 
' crops as they cut them, like old country farm- 
ers, It would be a great saving of fodder to them 
m ramy seasons; indeed we have bad more wet 
weather this summer than in the three prccedmff 
Towards the latter end of the month, wehAl 
excellent dry days, with a strong or good breeze 
which has enabled the farmers to house a great 
part of their crops, and a few fine days will 
hnish the bulk of the harvest. 

Grass seeds have generally taken well and af- 
ter grass looks fine. 

OfTumipslittie is heard, but Mangel Wurtzel 
IS much recommended by all who have raised it • 
the quantity on an acre is said to be very great! 
and it is not subject to be injured by the fly or 
grasshoppers. 

Cutting Hay on natural wet medows has been 

with water. ^ »v«rnowea of the kHid; aatf should even a greater than Darwin 

.1 undertake to give versified accounts of many of the 



TO READERS, CORRESPONDK^TS, W£I.L-WISH£R8, 
ADVISERS, &C. &C. 

Wchavc been emincnUy favored, since the com- 
.mencement of the New England Farmer, with a mul- 
titude of counsellors, who have from time to time vol- 
unteered opinions respecting^ the course it was best for 
us to pursue in conducting the publication. But, it 
unfortunately so happens that but rarely any two of 
our monitors agree in their precepts ; and as we can- 
not, at the same moment, move in a great variety of 
opposite directions, we shall take in good part, what 
was doubtless well meant, but hope to be excused, if 
we do not exactly conform to rules and regulations, 
which da not always accord with each other, any bet- 
ter than with our own views of the subjects to which 
they relate. Still we arc happy to receive counsel, 
though ibr the reasons above mentioned we cannot al- 
ways comply with it. Besides, our advisers, surely, do 
not wish to be our controllers ; and if they will kindly 
continue to shed light on our path*, we will spare them 
the trouble of directing qut feet. 

The gentleman who advises us to write a " System 
of Geoigicks after the maimer of Viigil," borrowmg 
hmts from the "elegant works of Darwin," &c. is 
respectfuUy informed that if we had talents, we have 
not time to spare for such a purpose. A Dumber of 
years (certainly not less than nine according to Horace) 
would be requisite to complete such a work : Mid by 
the time it was finished, a considerable part would 
probably become obsolete by improvements which are 
every day unfolding. We believe moreover, that the 
prmciples of science, and the detaUs of art, are, gen- 
erally speaking, better given in plain prose than in the 
"linked sweetness" of Dr. Darwin's most mellifluous 
modulatkms. For instance. Dr. Darwin^ poetical des- 
criptiott of the Steam Engine would hardly serve as a 
specification to enable a workman to build a machine 



ojr SAviirc aitd making the most op maitvre. 
No soil will always prove productive without ma- 
nure. Tlioug^ naturally fertile as the garden of Eden, 
ifit is always giving and never receiving, it will at 
length become as barren as a desert. Manure then, in 
farming-, is all in aU. It is that without which there 
wiU ido<Ja 'be 

*' I^tiiing in 'ttie house— nor in the bam neither." 
Particular spots, like Egypt, and other alluvial or 
intervale lands, which are annually overflowed, derive 
manure ijpom the bountiful hand of nature, and cannot 
be exhausted by bad husbandry. Some soils likewise 
are not easily exhausted, and are easUy recruited, in 
consequence of being so organized as to attract from 
air and water the principles of fertility. 

But if the soil is naiuratty barren it may be tnade 
\ fertile. If land in its natural state be good for nothing 
but to hold the globe together (as some have qvaintly 
expressed it) it may be made abundanUy fruitful bj 
being mixed with certain earths, composts, dung, Ike. 
together with a judicious rotaUon of crops. " In the 
Payes de Waes, in Flanders, sand is cultivated to great 
perfection. The sofl of that district, which was or%fai- 
ally a barren white sand, has been converted mto a 
most fertile loam."« This was ^fleeted by suitable ap- 
plications of clky, marie, vcijetable and animal ma- 
nure, deep ploughing, turning in green crops, &c. The 
most barren pitch-pine or shrub-oak plains in New 
England may be rendered fertile by simUar pnocesses. 
And in many instances it is better thus to convert a 
piece of poor land, which is favorably situated as re- 
gards government, the state of society, the market, &c. 
into an excellent form, than to seek a farm in the wil- 
derness, where tiiere is neither government, society, 
nor any of the comforts and enjoyments of civaiied 
life ; and which, with all these disadvantages, cannot 
be rendered productive witbmit a great deal of labor 
and expense. 

The principal agent m converting a barren 49 a 
fr"*^"^ ^ ^ ?^lttecn^«w r either fossU manwe. 
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(such as the earths, salts and alkalies) or animal and 
Tpgetable manure, composed of decayed .and decaying 
animal and Testable substances. Onr obsenrations, 
kt present, will be confined to the latter kind. 

A controversy has existed for some years, relative to 
the degree of fermentation which manure ong^t to un- 
deigo, before it is applied to the soil. Some aj^cul- 
torists are advocates for long, fresh, or unfcrmented 
manure, and others contend that itshonld never be 
spread on the field till the fibrous texture of the vege- 
table matter is entirely brc^en down, and it becomes 
perfectly cold, and so soft that it may be easuy cnt by 
a spade. 

Sir Humphrey Davy, whose authority, on subjects of 
this kind, should not lightly be called in question, ob- 
serves, ^ If the pnre dung of cattle is to be used as 
manure there seems no reason why it should be made 
to ferment except in the soil ; or if suffered to ferment 
it should be only in a very slight degree. The grass 
in the neighborhood of recently voided dung is always 
coarse and dark green ; some persons have attributed 
this to a noxious quality in unfermented dung ; but it 
«eems to bo rather the result of an excess of food fur- 
nished to the plants. 

^^ During the violent fermentation, which b neces- 
taiy for reducing farm-yard manure to the state in 
which it is called short muek^ not only a large quan- 
tity of fluid, but likewise of gaseous matter is lost ; so 
much so, that the dung is reduced one half or two 
thirds in weight ; and the principal elastic matter dis- 
<>ngaged, in carbonic acid with some ammonia ; and 
both of these, if retained by the moisture in the soil, 
are capable of becoming useful nourishment of plants. 

''' It b usual to carry straw that can be employed for 
no other purpose to the dunghill to fennent and decom- 
pose ; but it b worth an experiment whether it may 
not be more economically applied, when chopped small 
by a proper machine, and kept dry till it is pjou^hed 
in Ivr the use of a crop. In this case, ^though, it/!^uld 
decompose much more flowly, and produce less effect 
at first, yet its influence would be more lasting. 

The Farmer^s Magazine, a British periodical work of 
celebrity, opposes thb theory of Sir Humphrey Davy. 
The conductor says that he " has known dung and 
litter, which had been turned down fresh in the furrow 
appear the next spring without any vbible change. 
Of course it must hate lain dormant, without contri- 
buting to the growth of the plants. Dry wheat straw 
was regularly laid in the hollow of drills, and potatoes 
pboited above the straw. Both were then covered 
with earth ; but very few of the potatoes ever came 
above ground, and these only towards the end of au- 
tumn. \Vhen the field was afterwards ploughed, the 
straw' seemed to have undergone no change 4 nor did 
it convey any sensible benefit to future crops. Had 
the same straw been previously subjected to only a 
moderate fermentation in the dung-yard, there ^an be 
no doubt but its efiects would have been very difler- 
-ent.'* 

The Hon. Richard Peters, of Penn. b likewise op- 
posed to the use of unfermented manures. He observes 
in a letter to the Hon. Bir. Quincy, that ^ straw muck 
cannot be regularly spread. The animal matter b not 
mixed with the straw, but lies in masses per se [by it- 
self.] Thb over ferments, and throws up your crops 
in bunches or spots, over luxuriantly ; and it lays, 
smuts, or mildews. The earth prevents fermentation 
in the straw ; and this dry rots, and becomes a caput 
tnortiiwn^ [dead useless mass.] I have experienced 
this efiect over and over again. I think reasonably 
fermented dung goes further. All the straw and ad- 
flitional matter b impregnated, and being decomposed, 
^reads with the animal ejections more equally, and to 



infinitely better advantage, assisting your crops in 
more points, and operating efficiently on the whole.^^* 
Mr. Robert Smith, President pf the Maryland Agri- 
culti£.'^l Society, appears to entertain a difierent opin- 
ion on thb subject. This gentleman in an Address to 
the Maryland Agricultural Society observes, " with 
respect to stable dung 1 shall, for the present, content 
myself by barely suggesting that my experience «trong- 
ly inclines me to the opinion that, however long, it 
ought tQ»be ploughed into the ground, without any 
previous stirring, and as soon as practicable after it 
shall have been taken from the farm yard."t ^.^^ 



* See Matt»^^f:ri(uUxiral Repository^ vol, ir, p, 3:28. 
t iSee Anwrican Farmer^ vol, »r, p, 82. 
(to be cowtixukd.) 



The Essex Agricultural Exhibition will be at Topps- 
field, the 2d of October. Over 600 dollars will be 
awarded in premiums. Address by the Rer. Dr. Eaton 
of Boxford. Dinner tickets fixed at 50 cents. — Further 
particulars respecting this Exhibition postponed for 
want of room to our next. 

The orchard of Mr. Stephen Osbom,iof Danvers, has 
produced an apple this season, weighing nineteen and 
a half ounces ,' 

More magnificent yet ! — We yesterday (says the Sa-. 
lem Gazette of Tuesday,) received an apple which 
grew on a tree in Col. Pickman's orchard. South fields, 
under the care of that industrious and persevering hus- 
bandman, Mr. Erastus Ware, which weighed twenty 
ounces^ large. 

Mr. B. V. Clench, of New York, has raised a cucum- 
ber thb year, measuring 23 inches in length, 12 in cir- 
cumlerence, and weighing 5 lbs. 12 02. 

In a letter fVom James Whiton, Esq. of Lee,, to the 
Editor of the -Berkshire Star, he says, ^^ I have raised 
the present season, on one acre of land belonging to 
my £BLrm, eighty-JUe bushels of oats,^^ 

Munifi cent, ^^The honorable Stephen Van Rensselaer 
has engaged Prof. A. Eaton, of Troy, to take a Geo- 
logical and Agricultural Survey of the Great Canal 
rout from Albany to Bufialo, a dbtance of 380 miles. 
The survey b to include the breadth often miles. 

A most horrid transaction tOok place at the jail in thb 
city on Friday nb^ht, September 6, about 12 o'clock. 
Jt appears that Howard Trask, Frar>cb Durgen and 
John Newman were all confined in oiie room. At 
about midnight, Trask got up and went to Newman's 
bed, where he was asleep, and without giving him the 
least notice of his intention, with a sharp instrument of 
some kind he cut open his stomach. Durgen who was 
hi another part of the room awoke, and coming to New- 
man's assistance was met by Trask, who stabbed him 
in the breast in several places, and he would probably 
have inhumanly butchered them both had not their cries 
brought the watchmen to their assbtance. They are 
both considered dangerously wounded. Trask b the 
person who was concerned with Green at the State Pri^ 
son riot in October last, and was acquitted on the 
ground of insanity — Newman and Durgen are confined 
for theft. Trask refused to answer any questions put to 
him respecting the affair ; nor hath the instrument used 
by him as yet been discovered. — Evening Gatette, 

Sickness, — Withhi the last three weeks, nine persons 
have died in Guildhall, Vt. and eleven in Northumber- 
land, N. H. of Dysentery. 1 he extraordinary mortality 
b among children from six months to twelve years old. 
And* although the disease b called the dysentery, yet it 
puts on a different appearance from the common and 
ordinary disorder known by that name. The public 
may expect hereafter a more particular account of the 
progress of thb disease, and the treatment of it, by some 
of the Physicians attending on it. 

Octavius Pickerii^, Esq. b appointed by the Gov- 
ernor and Council, reporter of the Decisions of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of thb Commonwealth, in the 
J place of Mr. Tyng, who has resigned the office. 



YELLOW FEVER AT J^EW YOMK. 

On Sunday last 4, Monday 4, Tuesday 6, \\>dBes- 
day 11 cases. There has been about one hundred 
deaths sincfe the commencement of the fever. 

The Board of Health announced on TNxesday the 
death by yellow fever of Mr. George Gilbert Warren, 
of New York, at one of tlie most frequented public 
houses in town. He arrived in town on the 23d ult. 
and was taken ill on the Sd inst. and died on the morn- 
ing of the 9th. It is by no means remarkable that a 
single individual, of the great number of persons who 
have come to town directly £t«i the diseased district in 
New York, should have sickened here of the fev^r^ nor 
docs it afford any ground for alarm to thof e who have 
not been in that district. It is a very satisfactory pi-oof 
of the favorable change of the public opinions in rela- 
tion to tin's disease, that thb gentleman was suffered to 
remain where he could have the most comfortable ac- 
commodations, and the best attendance, and that none 
of the numerous lodgers in the very respectable house 
where he sickened, have in oonsequenc^ fled from .their 
quarters. — DaHy Adcertiscr, 

A second Lambert .' — There b a gentleman living in 
the town of Centerharbour, in this State, Mr. Caleb 
Towle, a wealthy and respectable fanner, whoseheight 
is 5 feet lO inches, girth 7 feet, and weight 515 pounds. 
He b obliged to use a second chair for the more bulky 
part of his frame. — Portstnouth JoumaL 

Dartmouth CoUege.-^On Thursday, the 22d ult. the 
prize declamations took place at this Seminary. The 
prizes were awarded to George K. Pomroy, of Boston^ 
Michael Lovell, George Boardman, and John » Cham- 
berlain, members of the College. 

At 1 1 o'clock, the exercises of the Phi Beta iCappa 
commenced ; when an elegant and classical oration was 
delivered by Professor Oliver, late of Salem. It b said 
to have been written in a style of neat simplicity and 
perspicuity seldom surpassed. — The Society elected 
the Hon. Uaniel Webster, of Boston, for their President 
during the ensuing year. — ibid. 



AGRICULTURAL NOTICE. 

THE Tr^uteoff of the Plymouth County Agricvltnrad 
Society^ having agreed to offer in premiums, the 
sum granted by the government, for that purpose, and 
also Uie income of the funds^ belonging to said society, 
do hereby give notice, that there will be a Cattlb 
Show, and EsHiorrioN of MAiruPACTCRES,i[cc. &c. 
at South Bridgewater, on TUESDAY^ (he Ei^hday 
of October next, at 9 o'clock, A. M.-^asfd that an Ad- 
dress is expected on the oocaston, hy Hector Orr, Es<|. 
Candidates for premiums are requested to communis 
cate their intentions to Bartholomew Brown, or Daniel 
Mitchell, Esq'rs. previous to the first day of said Oct'r. 
DANIEL HOWARD, President. 
West Bridgewater, Sept. 1822. 



SPEED THE PLOUGH. 

THE subscriber O^te President of the Berkshire 
Agricultural Society) convinced of (he importance 
of disseminating iai^nved Agricultural Implements, and 
that it can only be effected in an efficient manner, thro* 
the medium of persons who are praciicaUy -conversant 
with, and able to judge of their true merits from expe- 
rience, proposes to open a REPOSITORY for the sale, 
on eommission^ of all kinds of Agricultural Implements 
and* Machinery. — Liktm^e^ for Prime Seeds, .and ap- 
proved Agricultural- Books. 

It being the object of the subscriber to bring into use 
such articles only as possess real merit, it b proper to 
remark, that he Will offer none for sale but such as he 
may be really acquainted with, or which he shall have 
previously tested by experience. 

Letters, post paid^ will be duly attended to, and all 
favors gratefully acknowledged. 

THOMAS MELVILL, Jr. 

Pittsfield, (Berkshire Co.) Sept. 10, 1822. 



SUBSCRIBERS to the Nsw Esoland Fabmer who 
wbh to be considered as paying in advance for the 
ffrst Vol. must forward «s $2,50 pn or before the first 
day of October rjtext. All who neglect paying at that 
time will be charged $3. We give thb seasonable no^ 
tice that none may complain, as this rule vf'im be strict 
ly adhered to. Ot*r New subscribers can be furnished 
with complete files from the commencement. Sept 7. 
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0::*^ The foUoioing'u hut little inf trior to Thornton'' 9 
famous " Palenwa and Lavinia,'^'* 

*rHE MILK MAID A^P HER LOFJER. 
Who hath not heard 
Of Patty^ the fair milkmaid? Beautiful 
As an Arcadian nymph ; upon her hrow 
Sat virgift modesty, -while in her eyes 
Young sensibility hcgan to play 
With innocence. Her waving locks fell down 
On either side her face-' in careless curls, 
Shading the tender blushes in her cheek. 
Her breath was sweeter th^ the morning gale 
Stol'n from the rose or violet's. dewy leaves. 
Her ivory teeth iippearM in even rows, 
Through lips df living coral* When she spoke 
Her features wore intelligence ; her words 
Were soft, with such a smile accompanied, 
As lighted in her face resistless charms. 
Her polishM neck rose rounding from her breast 
With pleasing elegance : 
Her shape w^ moulded by the hand of ease, 
Exact proportion harmoniz'^d her frame ; 
While gra<^e, following her steps, with secret art 
Stole into all her motions. There she walkM 
In sweet simplicity ; a snow white pail 
Htbig on her arm, the symbol of her skill 
In that fair province of the rural state 
The dairy > source of more delicious bowU 
Than Bacchus from his choicest vintage boasts. 

How great the po\rer of beauty ! the rude swains 
Orew civil at her sight ; and gaping crowds, 
Wrapt in astonishment, with transport gaze, 
Whispering her praises in each other^s ear. 
As when a gentle breeze, borne through the grove 
With quick vibttition shakes the trembling leaves, 
And hushing murmurs run from tree to tree ; 
So ran a spreading whisper through the crowd. 
Young Thyrsis hearing, tum'd aside his head, • 
And soon the pleasing wonder caught his eye. 
Full in the prime of youth, the joyful heir 
Of numerous acres, a large freehold farm, 
Thyrsis as yet from beauty felt no pain, 
Had seen no virgin he could wish to make 
His wedded partner. Now his beating heart 
Feels new emotion ; now his fixed eye, . 
\Vith fervent rapture dwelling on her charm«. 
Drinks in delicious draughts of new bom love. 
No rest the night, no peace the following day 
Brought to his struggling heart ; her beauteous form. 
Her fair perfections, playing on his mind, 
With pleasing anguish torture him. In yain 
He strives to tear her tmag^e from his breast ; 
Each little grace, each dear bewitching look, 
Return triumphant, breaking his resolves. 
And binding all his soul a slave to love. 

Ah ! little did he know, alas ! the while, , 
Poor Patty's tender heart in mutual pain, 
Ix>ng, long for him had heaved the secret sigh. 
For him she drest, for him the pleasing arts 
She studied, and for him she wishM to live. 
But her low fortunes, nursing sad despair, 
Check'd her young hopes, nor duret her modest eyes 
Indulge the smallest glances of her flame, 
Lest curious malice, like a watchful spy. 
Should catch the secret, and with taunts reveal. 
Judge then the sweet surprise, when she at length 
Beheld l^im all irresolute' approach. 
And gently taking her fkir trembling hand 
Breathe these soft words into her listening ear. 
*' O Patty ! dearest maid, whose beauteous form 
*' Dwells in my breast, and charms my soul to love, 
*' Accept my vows ; accept a faithful heart, 
** Which from this hour devotes itself to thee i 



'' Wealth has no relish, life can give' no joy, 
If you forbid my hope to cAllyou mine." 
Ah ! who the suddc^i tumult can describe 
Of struggling passions rising in her breast ? 
Hope, fear, confusion, modesty and love 
Oppress her laboring soul 5— she strove to speak, 
But the faint accents died upon her tongue : 
Her fears prevented utterance :— at length 
" Can Thyrsis mock my poverty ? Can he 
" Be so unkind ? O no ! yet I, alas, ' • 

" Too humble e'en to hope'' — No more she said ; 
But gently, as if half unwilling, stole 
Her hand from his ; and with sweet modesty, 
Casting a look of diffidence and fear. 
To hide her blushes, silently withdrew. 
But Thyrsis read with rapture in her eyes 
The language of her soul. He foUow'd, woo'd 
And won her for his wife. His lowing herds 
Soon call her mistress ; soon their milky streams 
Coagulated, rise in circling piles 
Of harden'd curd ; and all the dairies round 
To her sweet butter yield superior praise. 



INDUSTRY AND FRUGALITT. 

Extracts firom Dr. Franklin's writings, tod which can- 
not be too often read, nor too long remembered. 

If we are industrious, w6 shall nerer starire ; 
for at the working man's house, hunger looks 
in, but dares not enter. Nor will the bailiff or 
the constable enter^ for ^^ Industry pays debts, 
while despair increaseth them.'^ What though 
you have found no treasure, nor has any rich 
relation left you a legacy, <^ diligence is the 
mother of good luck, and God gives all things 
to industry. Then plough deep while slug- 
gards sleep, and you shall have com to sell and 
to keep. The diligent spinner has good clothes, 
and now 1 have a sheep and a cow, every body 
bids me good morrow." 

Remember what poor Richard says, "Buy 
what thou hast no need of and ere long thou 
Shalt sell thy necessaries." And again. "At a 
great pennyworth pause a while ;" he means, 
perhaps, that the cheapness is apparent only, 
and not real ; or the baigain, uy straitening thee 
in thy business, may do thee more harm than 
good. 

" If you would know the value of money, go 
and try to borrow some ; for he that goes a bor- 
rowing goes a sorrowing," as poor Richard 
says ; and indeed so does he that lends to such 
people, when he goes to get it again. 

" Creditors have better memories than debtors 
— creditors are a superstitious sect, great* obser- 
vers of set days and times." 

Remember that time is money. He that can 
earn ten shillings a day by his labor, and goes a- 
broad or sets idle one half of that day, though 
he spends but sixpence during his diversion or 
idleness, ought not to reckon that the only ex- 
pense — he has really spent, or thrown away five 
shillings besides. 

Remember this saying, " The good paymaster 
is lord of another man's purse." He that is 
known to pay punctually and exactly at the time 
he promises, may at any time, and on any oc- 
casion, rabse all the money his friends can spare. 

The most trifling actions that affect a man's 
credit are to be regarded. The sound of 
your hammer at five in the morning, or at nine 
at night, heard by a creditor, makes him easy 
six months longer ; but if he sees you at a bil- 
liard table, or hears your voice at a tavern, 
when you should be at work, he sends for his 



money the next day — demands it bisfore he- can 
receive it in a lump. 

Beware of thinking all y^ur Own that you 
possess, and of living accordingly. It id a mis- 
take that many people who have credit ikll in- 
to. To prevent thiar, keep an exact account^ 
for some time, both of your expenses and your 
income. If you take the pain» at first to men- 
tion particulars, it will have this good effect — 
you will discover how wonderfully small trifling 
expenses amount up to large sums, and will 
discern Vvhat might have been and may for the 
future be saved, without occasioning any great 
inconvenience. 

In short the way to wealth, if you desire it^ is 
as plain as the way to market It depends 
chiefly on two words, induttry ond frugality. 



LAW OF PATENTS. 

CHARLES EWER^ J^o. 51, ComhiU, hat jwl pub^ 

lithedy price $3,50, bounds 

AN ESSAY ON THE LAW OF PATENTS FOR 
NEW INVENTIONS. Bt Thomas G&ess 
Fessenden, Counsellor at Law. 

"As the West Indies had never been discovered.^ 
" without the discovery of the Mariner^s Needle ; 90 it 
" cannot seem strange, if Science be no farther devel- 
" oped, if the Art itself of Invention and Dbcovery be 
" passed over." — Bacon. 

The second edition, with larg^e additions, corrected 
and improved by the author. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

EXTRACTS FAOM LETTERS TO THE AVTHOR. 

SaUm^ Sept. 4, 1821, 

Sir— I hare examined your MS. on the Law of Pa- 
tents with as much care as my engagements would per- 
mit, and I have no hesitation in expressing my opinion, 
that the work will be highly useful to all persons who 
are engaged in obtaining- patents, or in vindicating 
them in Courts of Justice. Ihe manuscript contains a 
collection of all the cases, on the sulyect of Patents, 
within my knowledge ; and the principles contained in 
them are detailed with accuracy and fullness in the 
Summary, at the conclusion. I know of no work so 
comprehensive as yours on this subject ; and it may be 
relied-on as a safe guide. I hope you will receive en- 
couragement sufficient to justify the publication, which 
I should think would be profitable as well as exten- 
sively useful. JOSEPH STORY. 

Thomas G. Fessenden, Esq. 

Boston^ September 25, 1821- 

Sir — ^We have looked over the manuscript of the sec- 
ond edition of your publication on the Law of Patents* 
This edition is a great improvement on the first, and 
we think it will be a valuable and useful book to the 
professibn, as it contains the statutes, ahd states we be- 
lieve accurately, all, or nearly all the decisions, which 
have been made on a branch of the law, daily growing 
more interesting and important. WM. PRESCOTl\ 
Thomas G. Fessenden, Esq. D. WEBSTER. 

Boston, September 27, 1821. 

Sir — The new edition of your Essay on Patent-Law^ 
which I have taken some time to examine, is a very 
improved work. More ample materials, furnished to 
your hands, by decisions, subsequent to your former 
edition, have enabled you to present to the public, and 
the bar a more minute analysis, as well as a more com- 
prehensive view of this branch of law than has .yet ap- 
peared in England or in this country. Your method of 
arranging all the decisions, in the order of an anna- 
lytical digest of the several requirements and provisions 
of our statutes for granting patents, puts the lawyer at 
once in possession of the judicial construction of the 
statutes ; while your synthetic Nummary, far more ex- 
tended and comprehensive than in the former edition, 
place within reach of tlie mechanic a sure means of 
judging whether his invention is a fit subject for a Ps^ 
tent ; what is required of him by the statute in order to 
obtain his Patent ; and what provisions are enacted for 
securing to himself and heirs his meritorious privilege* 
I cannot conclude without wishing you the success 
your labors surely deserve. GEO. SULLIVAN. 

Thomas G. Fessenden, Esq* - 
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CONSIDERATIONS 

Off THC NECESSITY OP ESTABLISHING AN 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 

and haying more of the children of wealthy citiitens 
educated for the 

PROFESSION OF FARMING. 

(Continued f^om p. 50.) 

It 18 a mistaken idea that nothing can be made 
)}y farming. Universal fact proves the contrary. 
The chief part of our immense population lived 
by it, and lives too in a comfortable, and very 
many of it in a luxarious state. It is a fact, not 
now noticed for the information of our country- 
men, who aU know it, but as a contrast to what 
prevails on the other side of the Atlantic, where 
probably it will be considered ' incredible, that 
oar farmers^ tables are ordinarily furnished, 
three times a day throughout the year, with as 
much meat, besides a superabundance of vege- 
tables, as their families and their laborers csm 
use, and that two, out of the three meals a day 
have commbnly coffee or tea, with sugar and 
cream or milk for their accompaniments. It is 
fervently to be wished, that a more economical 
mode of living were adopted — ^but so is the fact. 
Is this making nothing by farming? Which ^f 
the Qtber pursuits of life furnish more of the 
means of comfortable living ? Do we not often 
Bee it the source of riches and abundance, while 
many in other professions find it difficult to sub- 
sist? It is the only one that is independent. In- 
debted to his industry, and the ordinary good- 
ness of providence alone, the farmer c'»n live 
^odM M others be annihilated. His bosom h 
free from the anxieties which agitate others,' 
who have not the same certainty of, enjoying a 
competency, who. know not whether there will 
be suflicicnt openings for their industry, wheth- 
er their labors will be duly appreciated, or 
whether the chances on which success depends 
will eventuate for or against them. 

Hope, virhich only can iiluinine the gloom 
that envelops humanity, and assuage its suffer- 
ings, holds her lamp, burning with a bright 
equable flame, before the cultivator of the earth ; 
while to others, it appears and disappears and 
appears again, like the wandering fire of an 
ignis fatuos, or flutters like the faint light of a 
glimmering taper, or like a meteor blazes in- 
tensely for a while, then vanishes forever. 

Travel through ouf country, especially the 
western parts of this state ; look at the groups 
of r#sy, well clad children, that swarm from 
their dwelling, and cluster about the school 
houses ; observe the neatness and elegance of 
the farm houses as you pass them; examine 
their appendages of out-houses, gardens, or- 
chards and fields, stocked with cattle, or en- 
riched with crops ripening for the harvest, and 
estimate their value ; go into the churches, 
raised m all their magnificence, from the sur- 
plusages of J3rms, and behold \he brilliance of 
appearances there, where not a single object, 
with the marks of poverty on it, is found to dis- 
figure the ecene ; enter some of the stately a- 
bodes which will meet yon with frequent oc- 
currence ; see the plenty, independence, com- 



the lords of palaces might envy, but which they j poses, are comparatively but as a drop in the 

never can know ; ask if these are the fruits of * • ' » " ' 

a fortunate or prosperous ancestry ; you will be 
told, no ! they have all been extracted from the 



soil by a jumcious and industrious application 
of their present owners to the business of agri- 
culture. After this say — is there nothing to be 
made by farming ? 

Little do many think what they make by it. 
Let them only calculate the amount of every 
article that enters into the consumption of their 
families, according to the prices which the in- 
habitants of cities pay, and they may obtf»in 
some idea of the produce of their §irms. Some 
of them, and those not of the wealthiest, will 
no doubt, at the end of such a calculation, be 
astonished to find that, with all their economy 
and avoidance of extravagance, and notwith- 
standing their previous very different belief, 
they live at the rate of two or three thousand 
dollars a year : a fact easy to be ascertained by 
keeping regular accounts ; and yet many such 
have accumulated no ordinary fortunes lo be- 
queath to their families. 

Englishmen, in their characteristic vain-glo- 
rious manner, exult in the happy condition of 
their farmers ; and what is that condition ? 
They cultivate^ a soil not superior, but perhaps 
on"* an average rather inferior to ours. The 
price of their land, i^mpared to that of ours, is 
exorbitant, and rents of necessity are equally 
exorbitant. They possess no incommunicable 
arcana for managing their business ; on the con- 
trary, the American genius is well calculated to 
outstrip them, and will most undoubtedly do so, 
under the influence of that spirit which has be- 
come so active of late, in all the niceties of 
husbandry* One third, probably one Ji;alf, if 
not more, of the fruits of their labor is taken 
from them, without remuneration^-by tithes to 
support an ecclesiastical nobility with its num- 
berless dependents, — by taxes to pay the inter- 
est of a national debt, of incomprehensible mag- 
nitude, incurred for carrying on a savage war- 
fare against the human race, almost without in- 
termission, for centuries past, and for the sup- 
port of an aristocracy, of which the thousands 
that compose it, each must be supported in a 
style of magnificence which' the first magistrate; 
of this nation cannot afibrd — ^by the poor-rates 
exacted from them to keep a great portion of 
their immense population from actual starvation 
— and by what is drawn froin them in private 
charities by that enormous mass of pauperifin^ 
utterly inconceivable to Americans^ which over- 
wheltxis the nation, and not being adequately 
provided for by the public, continually assails 
their humanity with irresistable importunities. 
It is from this compulsive display of British hu 



bucket, or the small dust in the balance ! 
O fortunatos, si sua norint bona, colonot ! 



manity, that Britons, proud Britons, have ob- 
tained a character.:At home so perfectly the re- 
verse of what theit public acts have indelibly 
stamped on tbem abroad. 

If then the English farmer, after having so 
much of the fruits of his labor taken from him, 
can, as represented by his own countrymen, live 
in an enviable style, what must we say of the 
American, whose contributions for the support 



fort and happine43 predominant in them, which! of government, and all needful charitable pur- 



But with all these superior advantages of the 
American farmer, it is nevertheless true, and it 
is no less true in regard to ever}' other profes- 
sion, that he who has not been in the way 6f 
becoming thoroughly acquainted' with actual 
farming, will make nothing by it, or rather will 
sink his fortune in the attempt. A rich young 
man, sent into the country to prosecute far- 
ming, without an education for it, will, most 
assuredly, be cozened and swindled out of pro- 
perty, till all be lost ; on the contrary, a com- 
petent knowledge of his business, to be acquired 
only by a regular education for it, would make 
it to him, if not a mine of wealthj at least the 
means of an affluent living. 

The inference from all these facts and obser- 
vations then is, that there is and must remain an 
insurmountable barrier to pfevent the sons of 
men of other professions, and especially of the 
rich, from becoming farmers, unless there be 
some institution in which they can receive an 
education for that profession in a manner difier- 
ent from what is now possible : — That it would 
be incalculably for the benefit of our country if 
the surplus candidates for other professions, 
could be diverted to this, the most useful of all : 
— And therefore, that an institution specially in- 
tended for this purpose is of the greatest impor- 
tance—that it is demanded by every consider- 
ation of the wisest policy, and that the resourced 
of government cannot be better employed for any 
other object for which governments itre formed. 

It may be called an agricultural school^ acade- 
my or college^ ro matter which ; but if any im- 
portailce is to be attached to names, I wodld 
give it the most respectable, and call it the ag- 
ricultural COLLEGE OF THE STATE OF KEW-VORK. 

Its {Jrimary object should be to leach the the" 
ory and practice of agriculture^ with such branch- 
es of other' sciences as may be serviceable to 
them : its secondary, to make improvements. 

This state has been liberal, almost to excess, 
in the endowment of other colleges. For the 
purchase of but a little, almost useless, and noW 
nearly neglected appendage to the college ol 
physicians and surgeons — Hosack^s botanical gaf- 
den — a sum has been given which alone would 
place the all-important institution now advocated, 
on a respectable footing. After this, an endow- 
ment of such an institution as this cannot be con- 
sistently refused. 

If then an agricultural college is 6f the im- 
portance thus clearly evinced — If the best inter- 
ests of the commubity so eminently depend on 
it — If numbers of youth in the wealthiest fami- 
lies must without it, be abandoned, tp diasipa^ 
tion, and finally to ruin — If the perplexities^ 
despair, and melancholy prospects of their par- 
ents, in regard to the destinies of their children, 
can be removed only by it, and if capital to an 
immense amount, otherwise devoted to annihi- 
lation in the sinks of prodigality and vice, can 
by it be drawn into the most productive em^ 
ployment, then surely must the agricultural 
college share the patronage of govemm^i^^f^ 
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least equally with othei's ; nay, it muQt become 

the DARLING FAVORITE. 

There is another aspect of this institution not 
unworthy of serious meditation. Men filling the 
professions exclusively called the literary^ have 
too great a preponderance in our political ma« 
chinery. This necessarily results from their 
qualifications, derived from a superior educa- 
tion, giving them a superior power to accom- 
plish their purposes, and which directed by an 
esprit de corps^ as it unavoidably must be, can- 
not be expected always to harmonize with the 
general interests of the community. It has 
^een observed, and not altogether without rea- 
son, that in some places, the clergy have had 
too much of a controling infiiience over the po- 
litics of a state. Of such an aristocracy how- 
ever, this state, we are proud to say, has had 
no reason to complain, and has nothing to fear. 
But the greatest evil of this kind, in our coun- 
try in genera^ is most to be apprehended from 
the profession of law. Every one on reflection, 
must perceive the extent of the present exist- 
ence of this evil, and may conjecture to what, 
without a remedy, it will ultimately grow. 

The profession of law is considered, more 
iHan any other, as directly in the line^f pro- 
motion to the highest offices, and therefore, 
like lottery gamblers, aiming at the highest 
prize, most ambitious families destine some of 
their branches for it ; but the profession becom- 
ing thereby overstocked, numbers are neces- 
sitated to intrigue for measures specially favor^ 
able to their individual interests, and which 
may raise, them to more fortunate stations. 
And thus are their superior acquirements, for 
want of a sufficient counterpoise, successfully 
employed with other views than the promotion 
of the public good. When markets are gluttecl 
with any commodities, the ing*:nuity of traders 
ivill be stretched to the utmost for discovering 
ways by which they may dispose of them, and 
necessity too oAen urges them tc the adoption 
of unjustifiable means to effect their purpose. 
Not a few of the lawyers of the inferior grades, 
it is believed, are in similar circumstances, and 
obliged io resort to a similar sinister conduct 

These animadversions on the profession of 
law, as at present existing in our country, are 
by no means intended- to disparage the profes- 
sion f on the contrary, it must be confessed that 
to it we are indebted for the greatest blessings 
of government, the due investigation and cor- 
rect discrimination of the rights of tbe people, 
and the execution of the laws for their security 
and protection. An honest, well qualified law- 
yer, with suitable dispositions, in any communi- 
ty, can be one of its most extensive public ben- 
efactors. To him the oppressed may flee, with 
a consoling confidence, as to a. guardian angel, 
and be sure of relief But the evil which has 
been noticed, and which in its progress is con- 
sidered to have an aspect sufficiently malign to 
justify apprehensions of its dangerous growth, 
arises from the superabundance of the numbers 
annually added to the profession, and the want 
of talents, elsewhere, to form a counterpoise to 
its preponderating i^eight. But we cannot pull 
up the tares, lest thereby we destroy the wheat 
also. 

The rtoc^ effectual, if not the only remedy 
for tl)is evil then is» to introduce more men of 
accomplished education into the agricultural de- 
partment, men who shall have discernment suf- 



ficient to detect the tendency of sinister meas- 
ures that may be artfully projected, and the 
masked batteries that may be raised in hostility 
to the public good, and be able to meet the 
champions of Uiem with th^ir own weapons, 
and with equal dexterity in the use of them. 
It is believed that nothing better can be devis- 
ed, for bringing about this most desirable refor- 
mation, than the proposed agricultural college, 
and the dissemination of similar institutions 
throughout the nation : and if so, this view of it 
urges, with additional force, the necessity of its 
adoption, for giving a still higher finish to our 
already most wonderfully improved political fa- 
bric ; the most perfect existing model of govern- 
ment; the wonder and the envy of the world. 

In our ordinary institutions we have been the 
mere copyists of foreign establishments. The 
happy peculiarities of our country require some- 
thing difierent ; and it would be an eternal blot 
on the American character if we had not the 
genius and the boldness to tread out of the 
paths traced in barbarous times, and pursue a 
course suited to this new world, so very differ- 
ent from the old ; especially in regard to the 
matter now contemplated, which so eminently 
involves the highest interests of our country. 
Let it then belong to the state of New-York, to 
give birth to an institution, which, if the view 
now taken of the subject be correct, will exceed 
all others in immediate and most lasting sub- 
stantial utility. She will then have the praise 
of being the mother of agrictdtural schools^ by 
which the cultivation of the earth, in the best 
possible known manner, will W taught, and ulti- 
mately improved to the highest possible state of 
j»erfection. 

One other very important effect will be pro* 
duced by such an institution. Comparisons will 
be made between the practice of those who are 
educated in it, and those who are brought up tq 
farming in the ordinary way ; and thereby ar 
emulation WiU be excited that will cause exer- 
tions, which would not otherwise be made, for 
making continual further approximations to the 
maximum of improvement. 

(to BS COITTINVED.) 



MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL REPOSITORY AND 
JOURNAL, FOR JUNE. 

(Continued from p. 43.) 
By a long article on the subject of cutting 
rings in the bark of fruit trees and other trees 
and plants, extracted from a foreign publication, 
among other facts we learn that, 

^^ All apple trees form an abundance of addi- 
tional flower buds, in consequence of ringing; 
but if the ring be wide, the ringed branches, 
especially voung ones, speedily become sickly; 
it is thereK)re advisable, with them not to cut 
rings of greater width, than what will be closed 
up, at the end of the same season, or early in 
the following year; besides, it seems that the 
improvement in size and beauty, is obtained 
chiefly in the first year of the ringing, therefore 
the rings of apple trees certainly should not ex- 
ceed a quarter of an inch in width, on strong 
branches, and they should be narrower on small 
and weak shoots. Fresh branches on the same 
tree, ought to be annually ringed, and thus a 
sucession of produce be uninterruptedly kept 
up." 
A Mr. Twamley found by experiment that 
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^^ the rings made in horizontally trained branch- 
es do not so readily close upas those on upright 
growing ones; and he found an advanti^ in 
protecting the exposed part of the wood at the 
ring with grafting clay.'' Another gentleman 
^ made his rings a quarter of an inch wide, at 
the end of April and beginning of May, and in 
the winter covered the open rings with clay 
and cow dung. The fruits of all, in comparison 
with the produce .of the unringed branches, 
were, exclusive of the additional quantity, either 
altered in size or in color, but did not keep so 
well^ and were thought inferior in flavor, which 
is the natural consequence of the increase in 
size." ^ 

It appears that pear trees suffer less from 
ringing than apple trees. ^^ In healthy and 
clear shoots, the bark of pear trees soon restores 
itself over the ring, unless it is cut very wide. 
The effect of ringing them is a certain produc- 
tion of blossom buds, so much so that even 
young trees may be brought into bearing by 
this means." 

^^The branches of plum and cherry trees 
sustain injury and become cankered by ringing * 
but as they are always free blowers, an increase 
of blossom by artificial means is not wanted to 
make them produce fruit." ^^ Vines are much 
benefited by ringing ; their blossom is produced 
on the shoots of the same year, in sufficient 
plenty ; for additional blossoms, the use, there- 
fore, of ringing, is not required, but increase of 
size, early ripening, and improvement of flavor 
in the grapes, all result from ringing.". . ^^ The 
practice may be extensively and usefully appli- 
ed to ornamental shrubs and plants, which do 
not peadily blossom." ' 

It is observed by Sir John Sinclair that, " In 
many cases, particularly in pear trees, cutting 
out a narrow ring of bark, from one third to one' 
half of an inch, quite round the stem, has ren- 
dered the crop abundant, ^hich otherwise would 
have failed. If the incision be covered with a 
rag, the hollow is filled up with new barjc, in 
the space of a few weeks," Probably a small 
wire twisted round a branch, so as to form a 
ligature, might answer every purpose of cutting 
away the bark, without any dangerof injuring 
the tree. 

A writer in the American Farmer, vol. iii, p. 
343, says that he has tried the experiment of 
ringing or girdling fruit trees, and is satisfied 
that fruit may be thereby produced, although 
the operation injures the trees. He therefore 
disapproves of it, and prefers scorings that is 
making incisions into the bark lengthwise up 
the trunk, continuing, if necessary, along the 
principal branches. Indeed the only important 
use which^ as we conceive, can arise from ring- 
ing fruit trees is found in its forcing young fruit 
trees to shew what sort of fruit they will pro- 
duce, which will enable the owner to determine 
whether it would be advisable to graft them* 
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We hare next an article on the Dwarf Indian 
Con, taken from the Transactions of the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society. Soine heads of this 
kind of com were exhibited, which were i^to- 
doced from seed sent to the Society from Paris 
by M. Vilmorin, under the name of Maiis a Pou- 
let— ^^ Chicken Com.^' The plants do not ex- 
ceed eighteen inches in height, are very hardy, 
not beingp injured by the spring frosts. The 
^ns are of a bright yellow color, round and 
small, and the flour they contain appears to be 
peculiarly white and fine. 

Some Notices of the Larch Tree (Pinus La- 
rix) known by the several names of Juniper, 
Hackmatack and Larch — by John Lowell. Mr 
Lowell says that the 

^ Hackmatack grows more rapidly, than the 
real Juniper, commonly called the red Cedar, 
and is more durable for posts, than that plant It 
will grow on any soil, and rapidly in soils en- 
tirely different u'om those, in which it is usually 
found. I have them growing, in pure sand, 
without the smallest apparent admixture of 
loam, and on a barren g^vel— a gravel, which 
Will scarcely support grass. I have large trees 
B such soils 18 to 24 inches in circumfevence 
and thirty feet high, of thirteen years growth.'^ 
There are a number of varieties, which are 
described in the London Horticultural Transac- 
tions, and extracted into the article now under 
consideration. Among others are 

"The Common Larch (i. e. the Larch of 
Great Britain) with red or pink flowers. In the 
duke of Athors plantations on mountainous tracts 
at an elevation above the sea of 1 500 to 1 600 fcci^ 
tfus tree has, at eighty years of age ai^rir6d'^t 
a size to produce six loads of timber, appearing 
in durability and every other good quality, to be 
likely to answer every purpose, both by sea and 
land." 

" Pious Microcarpa, (a small fruited or coned 
Larch) the red Larch or North America. There 
are some trees of this kind fif\y years old on the 
Athol estates, but iheu do not contain one third 
as many cubit feet of timber as. Pinus Larix at a 
similar age. (That is, the English Larch furn- 
ishes three times the quantity of timber in flf^y 
years which our own common Larch does.) 
The wood is so ponderous that it will ilot swim 
in water. Its cones are much shorter than those 
of the Pinus Larix, its branches weaker, and its 
leaves narrower." 

Mr. Lowell thinks it would be well to import 
the cones of the English Larch and some other 
varieties from Scotland. 

BIr. Lowell next gives an account of th^-suc- 
cess, which lias attended his planting small 
patches of forest trees. Iq 1807, 1808, and 
1809, he planted with forest tree^ from two to 
three acres, of land, which was barren and un- 
productive, its whole value per annum not ten 
dollars. The trees were White Pine, Larch, 
Fir Balsam, and in the better parts. Oak of va- 
rious sorts, Maple, Beech, Ash, Elm, Locust, 
Spruce, Spanish Chesnut, &c. 

^ The land was about half of it ploughed and 

.kept open with potatoes for 2 years and then 

abandoned to the course of nature. "^'^~ ' ^ 



were taken up out of the forest with great care, 
not more than 5 feet high. Wherever I had 
the cupidity and impatience to introduce a lar- 
ger tree I either lost it or it became sickly. In 
some places I planted acorns, and as to my hard 
wood forest trees, transplanted from the woods, 
finding they looked feeble andsickly when they 
shot out, I instantly sawed them ofi'at the ground 
or near it. This required some resolution, but 
I have been abundantly paid for it. 

^^ The result of this experiment is this, that in 
a period from 13 to 15 years I have raised n 
young, beautiful and thrifty plantation compris- 
ing almost every variety of tree which we have 
in Massachusetts, which are now from 25 to 35 
feet high, and some of which, the thriftiest 
white pines actually measure from 9 to 12 inches 
diameter. The loppings, and thinning out of 
these trees now furnish abundant supply of light 
fuel for summer use, and upon as accurate a 
calculation as 1 am able to make, I am convin- 
ced, that the present growth, cut down at the 
end of fourteen years from the planting would 
amply pay for the land at the price it would 
have brought. I do not mean to say, that this 
would be the case in the interior, but in the 
vicinity of Boston and of Salem, 1 am sure this 
experiment may be tried with perfect sucdess. 
In Chelsea, Lynn, Cambridge, West Cambridge, 
some parts of Brooklyn, Wenham, Danvers, 
and many other old towns, I see tracts of land 
which can produce but little, of any value, and 
which would in fifteen years, at the expense of 
ten days labour for the first four years on each 
acre, produce trees that would be worth the pre- 
sent price of the land, i am persuaded, that this 
is no loose calculation.^' 

" I owe it to the cause of truth, to state ^ that 
I compfiitted a very grave and important mis- 
take in planting. From the desire to cover my 
land more rapidly, and to thicken my planta- 
tions for ornament, I planted my trees too near 
each other. 1 now sufier from this very natur- 
al cupidity. I cannot thin them out without 
hurting the beauty of the landscape, and the 
trees show how much they suffer by the yearly 
loss of their lower branches, which will always 
die if they have not air and moisture, and like 
other misers, I find myself unwilling to part 
with the treasure I have possessed. 

" This however will not apply to the farmer 
who raises from a desire of profit. His trees 
should be placed at least twenty-five feet asun- 
der in every direction ; he will not fear, as I 
have' done, the use of the axe to thin out his 
trees. I could now cut out light fuel for the 
supply of my family for two years, without in- 
juring my plantation, but I have not courage to 
do it." 

^^ I am aware that two objections will be made 
to this statement — First, that the scale of exper- 
iment was a small one, not exceeding two acres 
and an bilf. It is true ; but the experiment was 
sufficiently large to test the utility of the meas- 
ure. Secondly, that I disregarded expense, and 
put down the cost to the score of luxury. This 
is not true ; 1 am sure that the whole labor did 
not exceed twenty days wgrk of one man on an 
acre, and with respect to one acre of it not five 
days labor (in 'the whole) of one man, has ever 
been expended upon it. 
^^ I planted the trees in two or three days, 
. »»».»».,.. and left thejn to their fate ; but I consider^ two 
The pines l~conditionS| indispensable to success. First, that 



as to pines of all sorts, and other evergreen 
trees, they should be put out not more than four 
years old ; not pruned^ for they will not bear the 
knife well. Secondly, that as to hard wood for- 
est trees transplanted from the woods, they 
should be instantly cut down to the ground or 
near it. 

" It is only because we have no nurseries of 
forest trees in New England, that I s»penk of the 
barbarous practice of transplanting and instantly 
heading down. Yoimg trees from a nursery 
would in all respects be preferable." 

(to be CO.VTINVED.) 



The Agricultural Society of Buck's County^ 
Penn. have recommended to the citizens of that 
county, " to strictly prohibit the practice of 
gunning on their lands, inasmuch as it is believ- 
ed that the present alarming increase of insects 
is principally owing to the destruction of birds." 
A writer likewise in the Farmer's Journal, of 
Windsor, Vt. remonstrates against the wanton 
destruction of the robin, whose young are fed 
on the insects which infest our cornfields. 

In an article in the American Watclunan, re- 
commending the growth of millet^ the following 
is given as the product of one acre sowed with 
half a bushel of that seed. Three tons of hay 
and 30 1-2 bushels of clean seed. The hay was 
consumed by horses who seemed to relish it as 
they would the best upland. The seed when 
manufactured into flour makes a cake more 
wholesome -and equally palatable with that of 
buck wheat. The writer says if one bushel 
were sowed to the acre the crops would in all 
probability be proportionably better. 

An.cxperlment has been made in England to 
ascertain whether the manufacture of spider 
webs should )>e encout*aged. It would requite 
five thousand insects to make spider silk suffi- 
cient to form a single pair of stockings. It has 
been proved,, by experiment, that the spider 
silk is so exceedingly fine that i^ve threads are 
required to forir. one of the strength of the silk 
worms. A gentleman in England presented to 
a society, a pair of gloves and stockings, both 
from the spider web, possessing all the gloss 
and beauty of real silk. 

Baltimore Morning Chronicle. 

The influence of the black color upon heat 
was lately explained to the anatomical class of 
Allahabad in the following manner : — 

Two tea pots^ one black and the other white^ 
were placed on a table, and filled, each with 
boiling water, from the same kettle, which had 
been placed on the fire in the presence of the 
students. At the termination of the lecture, in 
the course of an hour, the water in the black 
tea pot had very considerably cooled, as wlis 
perceptible both to the finger, and by the ther- 
mometer, while the temperature in the whUe 
tea pot continued nearly at its original standard. 

Calcutta paper. 



The manufacture of woollen cloth, at Steu- 
benville, Ohio, has been brought to such per- 
fection, that an English gentleman lately exam- 
ining some of the cloths at the factory storj^ 
house, could not be persuaded but that the Pfo-^ 
prietors kept on hjind an assortment of fine, Brit- ^ 
ish cloths, and sold them for' American. 
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Facts and observations reijitino to 
AGRICULTURE & DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



ON DEEP AND FREQUENT PLOUCllIKG. 

" I entertain no doubt of the utility of deep 
ploughing ; not at once, in our lands in general, 
but by an increase of two or . three inches at 
every annual ploughing, until the earth be stir- 
red and pulverised to the depth of ten or twelve 
inches. Indian corn planted in such a mass of 
loosened earth, would not, I am persuaded, ever 
suffer by ordinary droughts. Like a sponge, it 
would absorb a vast quantity of rain water, and 
become a reservoir to supply the want of that 
and all other plants. Nothing is more common 
in a dry summer, than the rolling of the leaves 
of com; and that circumstance is often men- 
tioned as an evidence of the severity of the 
drought. This rolling of the leaves of Indian 
com, is the consequence in part, of scant ma- 
nuring, but still more of shallow ploughing. 
Few, perhaps, are aware of the depths to which 
the roots of plants will penetrate in a deeply 
loosened earth. A gentleman much inclined to 
agricultural inquiries and observations, inform- 
ed me, near fifty years ago, that seeing some 
men digging a well, in a hollow place, planted 
with Indian cora, then at its full growth, he 
stopped to examine how far its roots had de- 
scended, and he traced them to the depth of 
nine feet The soil was an accumulation of 
earth, which had run or been thrown into the 
hollow. 

" The seeds of the common turnip, so^vn in 
warm weather, and on a soil sufficiently moist, 
1 have known to vegetate in about eight and 
forty hours ; and in only four or five days after- 
wards, I found the plants had sent down roots to 
the depth of four or five inches.'' 

Jir, Picktring^s Address to the Essex Ag. Soc. 

Sir John Sinclair gives the foUon^ing Maxims 

RESPECTiNG TH^ PROPER DEPTH OF fLOUOHING. 

1. The depth to which land ought to be 
ploughed, must first be regulated by the depth 
of the soil. On thin soils, more especially on a 
rocky substratum, the ploughii^ must necessa- 
rily be shallow ; but when tbe soil, wh>sther 
light or strong will admit of it, the ploughing 
ought to be as deep as a pair of horses can ac- 
complish ; and at some seasons, it is advanta- 
geous to plough it oven with four, particularly 
at the commencement of every fresh rotation, 

2. The depth ought likewise to depend on 
the means of improving the soil ; for when the 
land is poor, and the means of enriching it are 
scanty, the depth of ploughing ought to be in 
proportion to the quantity of manure which can 
be obtained. 

3. Deep ploughing is highly advantageous 
upon every soil, excepting those where the 
substratum is an ochry sand. In fact, such sands 
are scarcely worthy of being cultivated, unless 
in situations where much alluvial compost, 
[marsh mud, &c.] or short town manure, can 
be procured. 

4. It is a general rule never to plough so 
deep as to penetrate below the soil that was 
formerly manured and cultivated, excepting 
upon fallow, and then only, when you have 
plenty of lime or dung to add to, and improve 
the new soil. 

5. Many farmers recommend, when fallowing 
land, to go as deep as possible with the first 
furrow ; by which the subsequent furrows will 



be more easily done, and to expose the soil to 
the winter's frost, and to the summer's heat ; 
but when the land Is ploughed in spring £br a 
crop of oats, a strong soil cannot be ploughed in 
safety, above five or six inches. 

6. Deep ploughing is advisable on moorish 
cold soils, as it affords a greater scope for the 
roots of plants to procure nourishment, admits 
the superabundant moisture to subside from 
them, and prevents the summer drought from 
making an injurious impression on the growing 
crops ; for, on such land, shallow ploughing ex- 
poses vegetation to be starved or drowned in 
wet weather, and to be scorched or withered 
in dry. 

7. It is unnecessary to plough deeper, when 
the seed is sown, than where there is a fair 
probability of the different kinds of plants send- 
ing their roots ; and as beans, clover, and tur- 
nips, the only tap-rooted kinds usually cultivat- 
ed in this country, seldom send their shoots 
above seven or eight inches down into the soil, 
and the culmiferous species not so far, it is pro- 
bable, from these circumstances, that from sev- 
en to eight inches may be deep enough for all 
the purposes of ordinary culture. Occasionally, 
however, ploughing even ten inches, in the 
course of a rotation, during the fallow process, 
is advisable. 

Deep ploughing is not to be recommended, 
I. AVhen lime or marl has been recently ap- 
plied, as they have such a tendency to sink) 
from their weight, and the moisture they im- 
bibe, 2. Where turnips have been eaten off" 
by sheep on the land wnere they were grown. 
3. When grass only two or three years old, 
more especially where it has been pastured by 
sheep, is broken up ; because, owing to the ex- 
treme condensation of the soil, by the trampling 
p£ the sheep, a furrow, even of a moderate 
deptW to appearance^ will make the plough pen- 
etrate below the staple that had been cleai^ed, 
by the culture given during the previous fallow. 
By this means myriads of the seeds of annual 
weeds are raised to the surface, where they 
vegetate, and materially injure the crop culti- 
vated, besides replenishing the soil with a fresh 
supply of their own seeds. In all these cases 
from four to five inches will be found sufficient. 
An(), 4. I^ land is infested with natural grasses, 
which generally run much on the surface, the 
first ploughing should not be deeper than is 
necessary to turn up the roots of the grasses 
that they may be destroyed. 
( .. ■ ■ 

ADVANTAGES OF DEEP PLOVOHIKG. 

1. Bringing up new mould, is peculiarly fa- 
vorable to clover, beans and potatoes ; and, in- 
deed, without that advantage, these crops usu- 
ally diminish in quantity, quality and value, 

2. Deep ploughing is likewise of great con- 
sequence to every species of plant, furnishing 
not only more means of nourishment to their 
roots, but above all, by counteracting the inju- 
rious consequences of either too wet or too dry 
a season. This is a most important considera- 
tion, for, if the season be wet, there is a greater 
depth of soil to absorb the moisture, so that the 
plants are not likely to have their roots im- 
mersed in water ; and in a dry season it is still 
more useful, for in the lower parts of the cul- 
tivated soil, there is a reservoir of moisture^ which 
is brought up to the roots of the plants, by the 
evaporation which the heat of the sua occasions. 



3. By deep ploughing also, the gromid may 
be more effectually cleared of root weeds of 
every description ; in particular, it is the best 
mode of eradicating thistles. • 

4. By deep ploughing, animal and vegetable 
manures, which have such a tendency to rise 
to the surface, are properly covered. This 
cannot be done by shallow ploughing, in conse- 
quence of which much of the value of such ma^ 
nures is lost 

5. 'By deep ploughing a heavier crop is rais-^ 
ed than can be got from a shallow furrow. An 
intelligent farmer, indeed, after pointing out 
that deep ploughing increases the staple of the 
soil, keeps the roots of the corn from being in- 
jured, by wetness, and also enables the crop 
longer to resist drought, adds, " / have ever 
found deep ploughing attended with good crops^ 
when ridges^ sJiallow ploughed^ in the same fields 
were but indifferent ;" which seems a decisive 
proof in favor of deep ploughing. 

The celebrated Arthur Young gives the fol- 
lowing rules relative to Ploughing. 

1 . An«additional depth should first be gained 
in autumn, that successive change of seasons 
may take effect in atmospheric infiuences, be- 
fore any seed is ventured in the raw stratum 
first brought up. 

2. The quality of that stratum should be ex- 
amined ; it is sometimes sterile by reason of an 
acid discoverable by boiling in water, and put- 
ting that water to the test of blue infiisioa*^. 

3. Animal and vegetable manures cannot be 
buried ; at whatever depth they are deposited, 
their constant tendency is to rise to the atmos-i 
phere. 

4. Fossil manures are extremely liable to be 
buried, having a constant tendency downwards^ 
Chalk, marl, and clay, are sufficiently soluble, 
or so miscible with water as to sink in a regu- 
lar mass, and are sometinn^ found inuch below 
the depth of the plough. 

5. In soils of a poor hungry quality, there 
should be some proportion observed between 
the depth of ploughing and the quantity of ma- 
nure usually spread; but this does not hold 
good on better soils. 

6. Soils are rarely found that ought not to be 
ploughed, in common, six inches deep ; many 
ought to be stirred eight inches, ami some ten, 

7. One deep ploughing (to the full depth) 
should be given once in twelve, eighteen, or 
twenty-four months : if this be secured, shallow 
tillage is in many cases preferable to deep 
working oftener, especially for wheat, which 
loves a firm bottom. 

EASY ATGTHOD OF DISCOVERING WHETHER OR NOT 
SEEDS ARE SUFFICIENTLY RIPE. 

An English publication assures uf, that,. 
" Seeds, ;when not sufficiently ripe, will swim, 
but when arrived at full maturity, they will be 
found uniformly to fall to the bottom ; a fact 
that is said to hold equally ti*ue of all seeds.^^ 

SOAKING OF SEEDS. 

" In dry seasons the soaking of seeds in wa- 
ter, a day or two before committrog them to 
the ground will forw.ird their growth, as well 
as by artificially watering the ground before or 
afler sowing them ; and the soaking of them in 
a solation of salt and water may have another 
advantage of givinjp an opportunity of rejecting 
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the light seeds, which float, and perhaps fyf de- 
itrojring some insects which may adhere to 
them ; the sprinkliog some kinds of seeds with 
lime may aho be of advantage for the purpose 
of destroying insects, if soch adhere to them, 
and of attracting moisture from the air, or lower 
parts of the earth, or for its other useful prop- 
erties ; but where the seed, soil and season, are 
adapted to each other, none of these condiments 
are required. 

'• It may nevertheless, on other accounts, be 
Tery advantageous to steep many kinds of grain 
in the black liquor, which oozes from manure 
heaps. Mr, Chappel, in the papers of the Bath 
Society, found great benefit by steeping barley 
in the fluid above mentioned, for twenty-four 
hours, and skimming off the light grains. On 
taking it out of the water, he mixed wood ashes 
flfted with the grain to make it spread regu- 
larly, and obtained a much finer crop, than 
from the same corn, sown without preparation. 
To this we may add, that to steep the seed in 
a solution of dung in water, as ih the draining 
from a dung-hill, is believed in China both to 
forward the growth of the plant, and to defend 
it from a variety of insects, accordig&.to the in- 
formation given by Sir G. Staunton]" 

PRESERVING SEEDS. 

*' Seeds of plants may be preserved, for many 
months at least, by causing them to be packed, 
either in husks, pods^ &c. in, absorbent paper 
with raisins, or brown moist sug^r ; or a good 
way, practised by gardeners is to wrap the seed 
in brown paper or cartridge paper pasted down, 
and then varnished over.'' 

SOWING FRUIT WTTH SEEDS. 

When the fruit, which surrounds any kind, of 
seeds, can be sowed along with them, it nay 
answer some useful purpose. Thus the fmits 
of crabs, quinces, and some hard pears, will be 
all the winter uninjured covered only with their 
autumnal leaves, and will contribute much to 
nourish their germinating seeds in the spring. 

PhytologvL 

TO GENERATE THE BEST KINDS OF SEEDS 

The most healthy plants must be chosen, an'd 
those which are most early in respect to the 
season ; these should be so placed, as to have 
no weak plants of the same species, or even 
genus, in their vicinity, lest the fecundating 
dust of weaker plants should be blown by the 
winds upon the stigmata of the stronger, and 
thus produce a less vigorous progeny. — ibid, 

A SUBSTTTUTE FOR RINGING SWINE. 

Mr. Tubb, an English breeder of stock, has 
recommended a mode of dealing with these 
mischievous animals, which it is said may su- 
percede the necessity of putting rings into thdr 
noses. It consists simply in shaving ofl, with a 
razor or sharp knife, the gristle on the top of 
the noses of young pigs. The place soon heals 
over, and the pigs are thus rendered incapable 
of rooting. 

BfUSMNO SWINE FOR SALE ON THE FOOT, FOR STORE 
WGS^ ROASTING PIGS, &C. 

A breedmg stock of S^vine is said, by some 
writers on husbandry, to be more profitable to 
the farmer than keeping /tftlitt^ stocks of the 
Same animal. This will no doubt be the case 
on a dairy farm, as whey a|id tfeimmed milk 
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can, perhaps, be applied to no other purpose iso 
profitably ; and those substances are not sufti- 
cicnt to fat grown hogs for the' market. The 
pigs may be sold at any time from three weeks 
to six months old, and their places supplied by 
fresh littei*3. A practice of this sort is recom- 
mended in Hunter's Georeical Essays, vol. vi, 
p. 183: 



From the Old Colony Memorial. 
In answer to the inquiry of Agricola, " Whe- 
ther young apple trees are not sometimes de- 
stroyed by taking ail their top branches off in 
the operation of grafting T' By nursery men, 
the operation of grafting is generally perform- 
ed upon seedlings in the nursery while very 
small, and then the whole top is taken off with- 
out any injury or danger ;* but when it is de- 
sired to change the fruit of a standard tree, or 
one that has attained nearly the size of bearing, 
the knife ought to be applied with caution — 
the head of the tree ought to be opened, by 
pruning the lateral branches of their upright 
limbs, so as to let in the light and air freely, 
and then cut off the leading branch, or" the two 
leading branches, as there frequently are two, 
and sometimes three, and graft the desired 
fruit, leaving the lateral branches, at least one 
year^ when you may graft one or mofe of the 
lateral branches as you may wish to form the 
head ; and the second year you may with saf<jty 
cut off the remaining superfluous branches — the 
necessity or utility of leaving on the lateral 
branches I conceive to be, the preservation of 
the circulation of the sap — in my own experi- 
ence I have lost several trees by cutting off the 
whole head, and inserting several grafts at a 
time ; 1 found they failed the second year by a 
sort of canker^ beginning where the amput<ition 
was made, and descending so as to cut off all 
nutrition from the scion, while suckers would 
shoot up from the stump. 1 will not say that 
failure universally follows the cutting off the 
whole head at once, for I have seen it succeed 
in some instances, as I have travelled the road, 
but 1 have also seen many others that have 
failed. These facts are the result of many 
years experience and o))servation. 

Yours, P. 



* There is a beautiful young orchard of about S50 
apple trees in the town of Hanson, set out a few years 
since by its present owner, Charles Gushing, Esq. All 
the trees were grafted the two first yean. The tops 
were wholly cut away ; not a limb or sucker was 
spared. All the scions were set in the trunks of the 
Irees. Not one of the number died, and the orchard is 
now remarkably thrifty, and no doubt fixes the eyes of 
travellers in that part of our country. 

From the same Paper. 
To the Editor— 

Sir— In the New England Farmer, Sept. 7th, 
^ writer over the signature of " A Farmer," 
refers to a publication in the O. C. Memorial, 
8igpied."Monumet ;'' adverting to the destruc- 
tive ravages of the worm upon the grass and 
com in this vicinity. The Farmer regrets that 
Monumet, while announcing the enemy, did not 
attempt a description of him, and he observes, 
" If he has ascertained, that it was a worm^ 
which produced this devastation, he might have 
described its length, its color, its first appear- 
ance, and 'duration. Is it the same worm which 
attacks the grass and the com ? A worm that 



should destroy, or injure Indian com in August, 
must be an important enemy, and should be de- 
scribed." 

To supply the deficiency of Monumet, and in 
some imperfect manner to mcbt the desire of 
the Farmer, I will attempt a description of the 
worm, and as far as facts will enable me, its 
first appearance ;* its duration cannot be ascer- 
tained, (for it continues in full activity at the 
present time,) nor as yet, its generation, or its 
habitudes. 

The worm was first discovered about the 
middle of June, its presence was suspected from 
the sickly appearance of the com, about the 
time of half hillings the leaves turned red and 
wilting. On examination the worm was found 
depredating on the fibrous roots. It was then 
about three quarters of an inch in length, it has 
continued increasing in size until it has attained 
the length of one inch and a quarter or half. I 
shall not attempt a scientific description, but 
perhaps I may be able to make myself under- 
stood by those who have made natural history 
their study — its colour is white or a yellowish 
white, except the exterior part about one third 
its length appears bluish, from the contents of 
the abdomen, which, when emptied, is wholly 
whitish. Its head is large and beetle-shaped, 
copperas-yellow, near its mouth are two horns, 
similar to those of the beetle, but not so large 
in proportion to its size, immediately over these 
were a pair of antennoe, I could discover no 
eyes on each side — on the anterior part, arc 
three principal legs, resembling (when viewed 
through a microscope) those of a crab or lobster 
and are placed within an eight of an inch of the 
head — forward of these, and near its mouth, are 
two smaller legs, similar in appearance to the - 
other, but of which he makes no use in moving, 
but appear to be placed so as to assist him in 
conveying food to his mouth ; the rest of his 
body is without legs, and in moving is dragged 
along — the whole body consists of distinct folds, 
I did not count them, but I think there may be 
10 or 12 — the size is that of the largest goose- 
quill, or rather krger. 

That it is " the same worm which feeds on 
grass and on the com" is demonstrable, and on 
the potatoe also^ which in some fields are mora 
than half devoured. 

With respect to its generation or its habits we 
have not had experience, or an opportunity to 
observe them, so as to form even a conjecture. 
In digging the earth last. March, they were dug 
up three feet below the surface, and in digging 
a post-hole in June they were found two feet 
down. Their lodgment now, is about two in- 
ches below the sward, which may be separated 
from the earth and turned over like a carpet, 
and so numerous that in one instance 128 were 
counted on the area of one yard, in another 12 
on a square foot. -• 

They first made their appearance here in 
1819, they did much damage then to the grass, 
especially pastures, but not to ha compared to 
that of &e present season ; — and those Ifields 
that wc^re devoured then, have nearly escaped 
now. In the spring of 1820, there was an un- 
usual appearance of what are called the May 
Bee ; the conclusion then was, that they were 
connected with these worms, but this theory 
wants confinrtation. ... . _ _ > 
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WO^ THJB ir«W ENOLUm FARMER. 

Extract of a Utter from J. F. Dana^ Professor of 
Chemistry in Dartmouth College^ to the Editor^ 
dated Sept. 17^ 1822. 

Dear Sir, 

I was pleased with the correspondence be- 
tween Gov. Wolcott and Mr. Pomeroy, contain- 
ed in your paper, which 1 received yesterday. 
The subject is one of great import^ce to the 
country. 

The application of steam as a means of sep- 
arating -the glutinous matter from flax is sug- 
gested by Gov. Wolcott, and probably might be 
employed with the most decided advantage; 
but will it destroy the coloring matter ? probar 
bly not ; and the use of steam generated from 
alkaline solutions seems to be forbidden by the 
iuggestion of Mr. Pomeroy, that alkaline leys 
destroy a cellular oil on which the delicate soft- 
ness of the flax depends. 1 wish to inquire, 
why chlorine or oxymuriatic acid gas may not 
be employed ? The objections to its use in com- 
mon bleaching will not apply to its use ip blea- 
ching flax. Permit me to suggest its applica- 
tion in the following way. Let a convenient 
apparatus for steaming the flax be prepared ; 
into the boiler from which the steam is gener- 
ated, introduce a convenient vessel of sheet 
lead which shall contain the materials from 
M'hich chlorine gas is produced, viz. sulphuric 
acid, manganese and common salt. Now when 
heat is applied to the boiler to produce steam, 
the leaden vessel which it contains and which 
is surrounded by water, will be also heated ; 
steam, and chlorine gas will be formed a.t the 
same time ; the former will dissolve the gluti- 
nous matter, and the latter will destroy the col- 
or, and both will pervade every -part " of ithe 
apparatus. Experiment alone muiit decide 
whether this suggestion is practically useful ; 
nor do 1 know that it has not been tried^ and 
found useless. 

The muriate oflime^ suggested by Mr. P. has 
no powers in bleaching, and it is stated by some 
writers, that it -very miich weakens the texture 
of linen. J. T. DAJJA. 

Agricultural Exhibition for tfie County of EsseXj 

at Topsfield^ on Wednesday^ Oct. 2, 1822. 
^ The Trustees of the Essex Agricultural So- 
ciety, to encourage improvements in the Agri- 
culture and Manufactures of the County, ofler 
in premiums for the present year, more than 
Six Hundred Dollars. They have taken care 
lo . provide convenient accommodations, and 
from the increasing interest manifested in the 
subject, they anticipate a more interestii^ ex- 
hibition than in any preceding year. 

All claims for premiums for Stock, must be 
entered with the Secretary, or Col. E. Wildes,, 
of Topsfleld, on the day previous to the exhi- 
bition. 

All Animals and articles intended for exhibi- 
tion or premium, must be presented to the offi- 
cers of the Society, who will be in attendance 
to receive them, by eight o'clock, A. M. 

The Ploughing Match will take place pre-, 
cisely at eleven o'clock. The trial of Working! 
Oxen will follow immediately after. 

At one o'clock, the members of the Society 
will dine together at the Topsfield Hotel. At 
two o'clock, the Reports of the Committees 
will be received and examined by the Trustees. 



At half past two o'clock, the members of the 
Society will go in procession from the Hotel to 
the Meeting House, where an Address will be 
delivered by the Rev. Dr. Eaton, of Boxford. 
After this, the Reports of the Committees will 
be publicly communicated, and such other busi- 
ness transacted as the interests of the Society 
may require. 

From the Columbian CentineL 
Mr. Russell — ^As the farmers are blessed with 

an abundant crop, it is of the first importance to 

have it well harvested. 

The present month has been uncommonly fa- 



onions. 



and 



vorable to the harvesting of beans, 
potatoes. 

I would recommend to those who have beans 
not yet harvested, to have them pulled and 
housed before all the vines are dead, ^nd before 
there comes rain. For one bushel gathered in 
this way is worth two bushels which are left in 
the field till the rain swelb them. It is a la- 
mentable fact, that nearly one half of all the 
white beans, which cpme to market, have a 
shrivelled appearance, which indicates neglect 
in the harvesting. For if the rain does not 
swell the bean, after it becomes dry its surface 
will be fair and smooth, and the bean, when 
dried, will be soft and tender. They are then 
much more wholesome than if they had been 
exposed to rains. 

Onions. — As soon as onions come to their 
growth, the tops and roots begin to dry, and 
they should be harvested. They should be 
pulled, dried a day or two in the field, and then 
housed, before the sun turns them green and 
makes them tough. For they will taste and 
keep much better than those which lie out till 
they take the second root and become weather- 
beaten. 

Potatoes. — I presume every man has observed 
how much better flavored potatoes are in the 
month of August, and even to the middle of 
September, than at any other time of the year. 
The reason is obviously, because they are gath- 
ered before they have attained their full growth 
and before the vines are dead. Potatoes, there- 
fore, should be harvested as soon as the vines 
begin to die, and then they will not have any 
disagreeable earthy and wateiry flavor. They 
may be placed immediately in the cellar and 
will not sustain any injury from their dampness, 
if the cellar doors and windows are left open in 
fair weather. 

THE FARMER'S FRIEND. 



which had then opened, and which present fin(& 
specimens of cotton. The seed was planted 
about the 23d of April, and we have no doubt 
that the cotton in the garden from which these 
bolki were taken, will come to maturity before 
the warm season is over* 

Poulson's Philadelphia paper of Saturday 
gays — *'^ Some cotton seeds were put in the 
ground at Camden, N. J. , in May last, and on 
the first day of September, inst. a part of it wm 
maturely ripened and fit to gather. As it was 
late in the spring when these seeds were plant- 
ed, there cannot be a donbt but that this valua- 
ble plant may be successfully cultivated in the 
sandy soil of New Jersey." 

Prom the Western Reserve Chronicle. 
Qiinck Work. — The bam of Mr. S. Hutching, 
a respectable farmer in Viennaj (Ohio,) 



From the New York Statesman. 
Cotton. — Our readers will recollect that in 
the early part of the year several essays were 
published in the Statesman, under the signature 
of " Agricola," on the subject of cultivating 
cotton in this and the adjoining states. Our 
correspondent being desirous that a fair trial 
should be made, procured, at his own expense, 
from South Carolina and Virginia, several bar- 
rels of seed, which 



to try the experiment. We shall be glad to 
learn from those who have attempted the culti- 
vation of cotton from seed received at this of- 
fice, what success they have met with. We 
have seen some bolls taked from the garden of 
Mr. O. Parkeri of Greenwich, on the 10th inst. 



a rvsutsbuftuiv iiuutcL' m Vienna* i\^utv,i vrw? 
struck with lightning on the sSth July, and 
most of the hay and all the gprain raised on his 
farm the present season were consumed. On 
the 7th of August, his neighbors assembled and 
erected a bam for him 36 feet by 26. They 
cut the timber, hewed, framed, raised, boarded, 
shingled, made and hung the doors, and a large 
load, of hay presented to him, was unloaded in 
it before sunset of the same day. 

Something Marvellous. — On draining off the 
water ii^ the summit level of the canal this week 
for the purpose of removing the earth which 
had been deposited in it by the late freshet, 
large quantities of live clams were discovered in 
the bottom of it, the shells of some of which 
meisored 7 inches in length, and were well 
pro(>ortioned. Persons who have partook of 
the^«qu^tic sojourners of our place, represent 
them to be of " most delicious ^/laror."— The 
shels are of a greenish cast, and almost as tran^ 
parent as glass. — Sandy HiU Times. 
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were deposited with the 
editors of this paper, and by his direction, gra- 
tuitously distributed to all who were disposed, products of its fermentation are certain matters called 



ON lAVIHG AlfD >L4kljrO THE MOST OP BfAirVKB. 

{Continued from p. 55.) 
The advocates for long manure, and the sticklers for 
short manure, in our opinion, are both right with re> 
gard to some of the points in controversy. As regards 
other matters in dispute, we belief e the truth lies be- 
tween them, and of course both parties are a little on 
one or the other side of it. 

The better to comprehend the subject, and make 
thoie practical deductions, which may render its dis- 
cussion useful, it may be well to take into view, 
L The nature of the soil to which manure is to be 

applied, 
n. The crop which is immediatelj to succeed th^ 
application of the manure, and which it is prin^ 
cipallj intended to benefit. 

I. — TUX HATVRS OP THE SOIL. 

Manure must not only ferment, but be completely- 
decomposed, before it can produce Ob full effects in the ' 
nourishment of plants, or in enriching the soil. The 



gasses, factitious airs or elastic fluids. They are, prin- 
cipally, carbonic acid gas, hydrogen gas, and azote, or 
nitrogen gas. A dark colored liquid, of a slightly sour 
or bitter taste will likewise be formed ; and if the pro- 
cess be suffered to continue for a sufficient length of 
time nothing solid will remain except earthy and saline 
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matter colored witt charcoal.* *' If a quantity of sta- 
ble duD^ be piled in a heap, and freelj exposed to all 
the varietiei of weather, it soon heats and emits a con- 
stant stream of vapor. As the gasses are escapin|^ it i& 
cdoBtantly diminishing in weight and volume ; and by 
the end of six months, if there has been alternate mois- 
ture and warmth, not above a fourth part of the origin- 
al bulk remains to be spread on the field ; and this is 
always a blackish earth, mostly of carbonaceous mat- 
ter^ An the other ingredients consisting of the hydro- 
gen, and asote, with part of the carbon in the form o! 
carbonic acid, are partly sunk in the soil, and partly 
Uended with the atmosphere. I admit the latter arc 
not lost in the general system of the universe : but 
carried with the winds, they combine anew with som«^ 
living vegetable, or enter into some equally useful 
compoond ; but lost they are to the farmer beyond all 
cecal. They may enrich his neighbor's crop^ or be 
fixed and entangled in the luxuriance of the forest, but 
they can never reward his labor, nor impart plenty to 
his harvests. The nutritive juices may have passed 
downward, and fertili^d the spot which it covered, 
bat the substance is evaporated, and as completely 
gone, as if it had been consumed by fire.^'t 

There can be no doubt but vegetable manure, as 
long as it remains unaltered in its texture, and without 
evolving any of the products of putrefaction can have 
no other than a mere mechanical effect in making the 
•Dil lie loose, which, in dry weather, will prove rather 
injurious than otherwise. But if the putrefactive pro- 
cess is carried on, after the manure is spread, and cov- 
ered in the field, its volatile products, before mention- 
ed, will be imbibed by the soil, and yielded as they 
may be wanted by growing vegetables. 

We know however, that some kinds of earth retard, 
and others put an entire stop to putrefaction. A very 
wet, or a very dry soil will prevent wood, straw, &c. 
{rom rotting. Borne sort*- of earth will turn vegetables 
fato peat; and some will preserve even aniilial'r««icuni 
for centuries, as entire as Egyptian mummies. That 
wood will rot much quicker in some than in other 
grounds, on the same Cainn, is a fact known to every 
observing husbandman, who has ever made madk use 
of what is called post-and-rail-ifence. Is it not then 
very possible that the difierence among agriculttrists 
relative to long and short manure may have been cau^ 
ed by the different qualities of tte soils to whid^ their 
applications have been made ? Perhaps the field, to 
which the conductor of the Farmer's Magazine applied 
^ dong and litter, which had been turned down fresh 
ia the furrow, and appeared the next ppring without 
any visible change'' might have possessed some ckemi- 
cal qualities — some salts or acids which prevented the, 
manure from rotting, and preserved it as it were in a 
kind of pickle for the behoof of posterity. Pure sand 
will preserve carrots, beets, &c. which are buried in 
it, much better than loam ; and we have doubts whe- 
ther fresh manure would undergo much alteration if 
buried in sand, not mixed with other substances. — 
There can be no doubt but that suffering manure to lie 
till it loos^ any considerable part of its weight, before 
it is used, is not the way to make the most of it. On 
the other hand, It will, probably, be best to permit it 
to lie in masses, under cover as much as possible, till it- 
becomes tainted^ or fermentation has commenced, be-< 
lore it b spread and ploughed into the soil. 

THB NATURX OV THK CROP. 

In the choice and application of long or diort ma-! 
sure, a suitable regard should be had to the nature of 
the crop, which immediately succeeds such applica- 

^ Agricultural Chemutry. !' 

i LetUrt of AgrieoUh 
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tion. If used for crops of wheat, rye, flax, or in short 
any crops whith cannot well be weeded, it should be 
old, well rotted, and at least have undergone so great 
a degree of fbnnentation as will have destroyed the 
seeds of grass, weeds, &c. which generally abound in 
fresh bam yard manure. Likewise when used for car- 
rots, ruta baga, parsnips, and indeed all root crops, ex- 
cept potatoes, it should be fine, well rotted, or mixed 
in composts, which are so well pulverised as to pre- 
sent no mechanical obstacles, such as sticks, straws, or 
lumps of earth to the growth and extension of the 
roots. For Indian com or potatoes however, it may be 
fresh, and if well covert in the soil, its being coarse 
and mixed witli weeds, straw, kc, will not prevent its 
proving useful. It may be, however, that the soil will 
cause it to dry-rot like that mentioned by Judge j^e- 
ters, or it will not rot at all like that of the conductor 
of the Farmer's Magazine. In such cases, it might not 
be amiss to try the virtue of a little quick lime. This 
substance, however, should not be applied directly to 
the manure, lest the latter be destroyed by the corro- 
sive quality of the former. The quick lime should be 
applied directly to the soil itself some time before the 
application of the manure, in order to neutralize any 
acid which may be unfriendly to vegetation, or have a 
tendency to prevent the decomposition of the manure. 

(to BX COHTINUSb.) 



CATTLE SHOWS, See. 
The Cattle Show and Exhibition of Manufactures of 
the Middlesex Husbandmen and Manufacturers, will 
be hblden at Concord, Msiss. on the 3d of Oct. next. — 
The Hartford, Con. Cattle Show, on the 9th and 10th 
of October.^The Agricultural Society of Maine, will 
hold their annual Show and Fair, on the 9th of Oct. at 
Hallowell.— That of the Rhode Island Society for the 
encouragement of Domestic Industry, at Pautuxet, op 
the 16th and 17th of Oct. — ^The Hampshire, Hampden 
and Franklin, at Northampton, Mass. on the 24th and 
25th of October.— and the HUlsborough, N. H. Cattle 
Show and Fair, at Amherst, on the 24th and 25th of 
the present month. 



Foreign, — On the 7th July the Mfaiistcrs and Agents 
of Russia, Austria, Prussia, France, Denmark, Saxony, 
Portugal, and the Netherlands, all united in a Note to 
the Spanish Ministers, in which they declare, in the 
names of their respective Sovereigns, and in the roost 
formal manner, that ^^ on the conduct which will be 
observed towards his Catliolic Majesty, irrevocably de- 
pend the relations between Spain and the whole of 
Europe, and that the least insidt to the King's Majesty 
would plunge the Peninsula into an abyss of calami- 
ties." The British Minister did not join in this pe^ 
remptory note, but sent a special one, the contents of 
which are not g^ven. — Centinel. 

The war between the Greeks and Turks still rages 
with unabated fury. The Greeks have lately blown 
up a Turkish ship, by the means of a fire sliip intended 
for the destruction of two of the principal vessels of the 
Turkish fleet. The vessel which was thus destroyed 
carried CO guns, and had a crew of 1700 men, of which 
about 300 only were saved, the rest having been blown 
to atoms with the ship. 

A dispute between Spain and Algiers on the subject 
of tribute threatens to terminate in hostilities. 

A successor to ^Mr. Gallatin, at the Court of St. 
Cloud, is daily more spoken of, since his speedy return 
to America has been positively announced. It is ru- 
moured that the appointment will be ofiered to Secre- 
tary Calhoun. 

Francis Dujan, one of the prisoners so desperately 
wounded by Trask, in our jail, on the night of the 6th 
inst. is dead of his wounds. Newman, the other per- 
son who was wounded at the same time, it is supposed 
cannot recover. 



MAt(U Combat, -^^ChipU Bourne, ol ibe brig Hippo- 
menes, arrived at New York in 16 days from Curacoa, 
states that a. brother-in-law of Dr. Quackenboss, of 
this city, arrived at Curacoa on the 22d ult. in a schr. 
from St. Thomas, which place he left on the 15th of 
August, under convoy of the U. S. schooner Grampus. 
This gentleman informed, that the same evening he 
sailed from St. Thomas, the Grampus was dogged sev- 
eral hours by the privateer Panchttta^ of Porto Rico 

that in the raoraing the Grampus gave chase to the 
privateer, then under English colors, afterwards chang- 
ed to Spanish. After being hailed, and informed of 
the character of the Grampus, the privateer fired a 
broadside into her. The Grampus then sheared along*. 
side, and put a full broadside into the privateer, whni 
she immediately surrendered, was boarded, and found 
in a sinking condition, witli eleven men killed and 
wounded. The Grampus towed her into St. Thomas 
the same night. The Panchetta mounted 8 twelve ' 
pounders and a long torn, and had 92 men. 

.Y. y. Statesman, 

EleeHon m Vermtmt, — Although all the returns of 
votes for Representatives to Congress had not been 
published at the date of our last accounts from that 
quarter, there is but little doubt but that Messrs. R. C. 
Mallary, Charles Rich, S. C. Crafts, D. Azro A. Buck, 
and W. C. Bradley are elected. 

By ^e last accounts the Yellow Fever continuei at 
New York with unabated malignity. 

Bo*tim Cotton, — Several beautiful Cotton Trees are 
now ripening at Doct. Wakefield's, and at Mr. S. A. 
Shed's, in Milk street. Some of the trees contain more 
than a dozen pods, and are worth the attention of the 
curious to examine them. 

Mr. Ware, of Salem, has this year raised a water 
melon weighing over forty pounds, and several weigh- 
ing from 90 to 40. 

Mr. Israel Putnam, of the same to\rn, picked an ap- 
ple from his garden a few days since, which weighed 
one pound Jive and an half ounces ! 

• Green Com in September, -^VaaX Saturday, Indian 
com in th« milk, raised from^ Alabama seed, by a per^ 
son in Cranston, was sold in our market at 20 cents a 
dozen. On an ear of average size we counted 18 rows 
and 846 kemels. Our gardeners will consult their in- 
terest by the cultivation of this new variety, as it 
c^mes in when peas, beans, and the ordinary- khids of 
com are out of season. — Providence Journal, 

Woruster Canal. — ^We leara from a gentleman who 
has been on the route now under survey, that the whole 
descent, from Worcester Great Pond to Woonsoket 
falls is found to be 450 feet. This is much more than 
was anticipated, and must enhance, considerably, the 
expense of the work. Another circumstance, however, 
appears very favourable. On the route, as far as it has 
been surveyed, the excavation will be very easy, as but 
little rock is found near the surface. — iind. 

Water Spouts on Lake Erie. — Yesterday about ten 
o'clock, A. M. (says the Cleveland Herald of Aug. 22,) 
while a cloud hung over the lake, apparently at the 
distance of about ten miles, the people of this village 
were entertained at the sight of several water^epouts, 
which formed themselves, one after another, from the 
lake to the cloud. They were four in number, of 
diflerent sizes, and a considerable distance from each 
other. The cloud being high, and the spouts being 
black and perpendicular, resembling huge pillars of 
some mighty fabric, and occasionally changing in their 
positions, presented a prospect both grand and beauti- 
ful. They continued visible for some length of time, 
and their disappearance was followed by the falling of 
rain in torents on the lake, and a slight shower extend- 
ing itself to this village. 

A gentleman in Perth, Scotland^ has a hen which 
lately hatched 20 chickens out of 13 eggs4 



WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 

AN active, intelligent Boy, 15 or 16 years of age, as 
an Apprentice to the Printing business. Inquire , 
at the Farmer Office. JZed Dy <SJ\J Sept.2"«owi- 
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A JSUN TO MY Jtf/JVi>. 
Since wedlock's in vog^ue, and old maids little priz'd, 
To all bachelors meeting, these lines are premisM ; 
I'm a maid that would mairy, but where shall 1 find, 
(I wish not for fortune) a man to my mind. 
Not the dandy, who's hardly of mascUline race, 
In love with his own precious figure and face ; 
Not the free-thinking rake, whom no morals, can bind, 
Neither this nor the other's the man to my mind. 
Not the ruby fac'd sotlhat topes, world without end, 
Not the drone, who can't relish his bottle and friend, 
Not Uie fool that's too fond, nor the churl that's unkind. 
Neither this— that— nor t'pther's the man to my mind. 

But the youth in whom merit and sense may conspire, 
^Vhom the brave must esteem, and the fair should ad- 
mire ; 
In whose heart love and truth are with hon^ combin'd, 
This — this — and no other's the man to my mind« 



A MAJr J^OT TO MY Mmn. 

From the man whom I love, though my heart I disguise, 

I will freely describe the wretch I despise ; 

And if he has sense but to balance a straw. 

He will sure take the hint from the picture I draw. 

A wit without seiise^ without fancy a beau, - 
Like a parrot he chatters, and stiruts like a crow > 
A peacock in pride, in grimace 'a baboon, ' 
In courage a hind, in conceit a gascoon. 

As a vulture rapacious^ in falsehood a fox, 
Inconstant as waves, and unfeeling as rocks ; 
As 9l tyger ferocious, perverse as a lv>g) 
In mischief an ape, and in fawning a dog. 

In a word, to sum up all his talents together, 

I lis heart is of lead, and his brain is of leather ; . 

Yet if he has sense but to balance a straw, 

lie will sure take the hint from the picture I draw; 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



LADIES— BEWARE! 

[The following will serve as a caution to females, a- 
gamst the impositions which are often practiced upon 
tkem, to their mortification, shame and ruin. Let them 
prefer, as suitors and husbands, those whose characters 
and circumstances are known to them, and not trust to 
the oily tongues, and vain pretensions of foreigners and 
strangers, who, under the disguise of a fine' dress, and 
genteel manners, often conceal the most villainous de- 
signs.] — Salem liegisler. 

Reported for the Philadelphia Union, 
A European, who had a wife and several chil- 
dren in his own country, not thinking himself 
well treated by his wife^s family, determined, 
as SDon as he could compass fifty pounds, to try 
his fortune in America. After he arrived in Phi 
ladelphia, reflecting that he was a great way 
from home, and that many circumstances mi^ht 
happen here which would never be heard of in 
Europe, he changed his name and took up his 
abode at a hotel, where his fifty pounds were 
soon reduced to 1 dollar 18 3-4 cents. He then 
thought it time to look out for other quarters, 
and accordingly removed very quietly to a pri- 
vate boarding house, where a fine young woman 
soon attracted his attention. In due time she 
consented to become his bride, and the marriage 
ceremony was properly solemnized. 

Hitherto' nothing had occurred to give reason 
to suppose that our gentleman was any how dif- 
ferent from what he professed to be, unless it 
were an odd letter which was now and then 
;^.ked up about the house, addressed to Mr. D. 



O. S. but which excited more amusement than 
suspicion. On a certain day, however, when 
he walked out with his bride, he was met by 
a countryman of his, who, after accosting him 
with great familiarity, enquired after the health 
of his wife and children. Our g-entleman re- 
turned the salutation with cordiality, but per- 
ceiving his fair companion was alarmed by the 
interrogation, he abruptly broke ofi" the conver- 
sation with the stranger. The rest of the after- 
noon was spent in accounting to the lady for 
the strange scene which he had lately witnessed. 
Inquiring after the health ^f the wife and chil- 
dren of unmarried men was, he said, a' very 
common joke in his own country, and she, 
having an interest in being deceived, believed 
him. 

His countryman, however^ offended at the 
abruptness of his conduct, dogged him home, 
and a few days afterwards called to enquire 
ioT him by his real name. . The letters were 
then* remembered, and the fears of an old lady 
in the family so alarmed, that she laid infor- 
mation before a magistrate, who sent an in- 
vitation to our gentleman to appear before him. 
"Ah !" said he^ after he had read the sum- 
mons, " another invitation to dinner. Upon 
my honour, ' if I could eat fifty dinners a day 1 
might have them all. However I shall accept 
of this, as I knoiv the giver is a good kind 
of a fellow." He went accordingly, and, 
though surprised to find his wife and some of 
her relations there before him,. still had the ef- 
frontery to offer the magistrate his hand. This 
the latter refused to receive till he had read the 
charges against him — bigamy and imposition. 
" Good God, Sir," said our gentleman^ " don't 
stain my honor with such Imputations. Allow 
me till to morrow and I will produce letters 
and witnesses that will avouch for my respecta- 
bility." The magistrate, after consulting with 
the parties agreed to this arrangement ; but that 
night our gentleman disappeared and has not 
been heard of since. 

From the New York Statesman. 
" Love has eyes,'*'* — The Westchester -Herald 
states, that a villain of the name of William 
Rosier, was detected in robbing the store of 
Michael Marks, by a young lady and gentleman 
who, as the term goes, were keeping company 
in the house opposite the scene of burglary .- 
While they were prolonging their midnight 
vigils, indulging in some wakeful dreams of 
nuptial felicity, they saw the villain enter the 
store through the window, and when he was 
cleverly in, young Damon stepped across the 
road, made all fast, and gave the alarm, which 
resulted in the easy apprehension of Rosier. — 
The paragraph cautions all robbers to beware 
of attempting depredations behveen the hours of 
ten on Sunday evenings and daybreak on Monday 
mornings which is " the witching time of night" 
with village lovers. Fortunate would we be, if 
we had guards equally wakeful in the infected 
district. 

Old Seed, — However valuable ancestry may 
be in the eye of a man of family, it is in little 
estimation in that of farmers, if we may judge 
by the reply a country lad made to one who was 
boasting of his ancient family. ^^ So much the 
worse for thee" — ?aid he — " every body knows 
the older the seed, the worse the crop." 



From the American Statesman^ 
The Office of the Philadelphia Union lately 
took fire. The manner in which the accident 
occurred is very pleasantly related in the foi-* 
lowing paragraph, which subsequently appear- 
ed in that paper : — 

" The report which the wags are circulating 
that the fire at our office on Thursday evening 
originated in the spontaneous combustion of a 
number of political articles of a hij^hly infiam- 
matory character, is totally destitute of founda- 
tion. We do not deal in such dangerous wafe. 
The truth is, that our " devil" was eodeavorr 
ing to purify a number of communications by 
fire, but not being careful enough of the pro- 
cess, the fiames unfortunatelv spread to a num-' 
her of poeoM in manuscript, (the collections the 
last two years,) which, by reason of (he mirit 
contained in them, made a fine crackling bbze, 
and finally exhaled in fumes ethereal. They 
went off in a most glorious smoke, but burned 
so furiously at first as to scorch the wainscoting 
of the room, and bum a hole through the floor. 
We (rust that our poetical friends will now see 
the propriety of not burdening us in future with 
so many original verses. We always considered 
them very visiogerous articles." 

MR. BRAHAM, THE SIKGER. 

It is reported that this stage songster is about 
to honor us by leaving England to sing for us 
one yesir, for the moderate sum of forty thousand 
dollars ! The editors of the National intelligen- 
cer, noticing this matter, have observed, " we 
shall be glad to hear what our friend Niles will 
say to this folly." All that is needful to say is 
easily said — " friend Niles" pays nothing to 
England for his coais^ and wil) not pay any thing 
to transient Englishmen for songs — though pleas- 
ed \o hear good music on rightful occasions and 
reasonable terms. Yet the managers of our 
theatres may make money by exposing this 
mudcal biped to the public — and persons will 
spend ten or twenty dollars to hear him, who 
have defrauded their honest /creditors out of 
scores of thousands, or suffer themselves to be 
dunned by those who supply them with milk 
for their coffee and tea. It is even yet the 
fashion rather to be extravagant than to be 
honest — though the state of^society is evidently 
improving; more perhaps, of necessity, than 
from inclination. — Nilaf Register. 

JUDICIAL PLEASANTRY. 

A lawyer, now deceased, a celebrated wag, 
was pleading before a Scotch Judge with whom 
he was on most intimate terms. Happening to 
have a client, a female^ defendant in an action, 
of the name of Tickle^ he commenced his speech 
in the following humorous strain : — ^^ Tickle, 
my client, the defendant, my lord." The audi- 
tors, amused with the oddity of the speecb, 
were almost driven into hysterics of laughter, 
by the Judge replying — " Tickle her yourselif, 
Harry ; you're as able to do it as I." 

LA FONTAINE. 

A worthy Antiquary was one day edifying the 
French academy with a monstrous long detail 
of the comparative, price of commodities at dif- 
ferent periods, when La Fontaine observedi 
^^ cet homme cenuait le prix de tout excepte ie 
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CONSIDERATIONS 

OW THB HBCC8SITT OP BSTABtlflHIKO AN 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 

and haying more of the children of wealthy citizens 

educated for the 

PROFESSION OF, FARMING^ 
(fionchided fixmt p, 58.) 

What the precise constructioD, oi^anjzation, 
«iid diflciplnie of the agricultnral coUege onght 
to he, I shall not at present presume to define. 
They ought to be well digested in the outset, 
but whatever may be the wisdom engaged in it, 
like all other institutions, time only can bring it 
to perfection. Experience must teach what 
will finally make it what it ought to be, to an- 
swer all its intended purposes. The outlines of 
it only can now be attempted. 

As usual, its concerns will be committed to a 
. board of trustees. Its faculty will consist of a 
president and^rofes»ors of the seveml branches 
to be taught, the chief of which will be one for 
the theory and another for the practice of agri- 
culture, besides others for such appendant bran- 
ches as may be judged necessary, particularly 
chemistry and botany. What the business' of 
each is to be may be easily conceived, except 
that of the professor of practical agrictihure^ who 
is to be literally what the title imports, and 
whoM duties^ it may not be amiss more minutely 
to consider, as it is he who is to make him, who 
is previously or simultaneously instructed in the 
ni^cefisary scientific parts, the perfect practical 
farmer. 

Much will depend on the choice of this pro- 
fessor. He should himself understand all that 
relates to the theory^and besides have been so 
far engaged in the actual practice of fanning as 
to be thoroughly acquainted with all the methods 
already successfully adopted. He must be ca- 
pable of making ail prescribed experiments in 
the best manner, and of stating true compari- 
sons between their results and the customary 
practice : He must know how to make all the 
arrangements for the work to be done, and direct 
every part of it to its proper end, so as to pro- 
duce the best and greatest effects with the least 
loss of time. On this faculty more depends 
than is generally conceived ; for it is a well 
known fact that by skilful management one 
person will obtain much more from his laborers 
than another, although both may in other res- 
pects understand their* business equally well. 

This professor will of course have the super- 
intendence and direction of the labor of the stu- 
dents in the field. What will be required of 
them there next demands consideration. It has 
already been observed that they must learn to 
woric ; v^d this is to be an essential object of the 
institution, fir without knowing how to perform, 
with their own hands, every kind of work be- 
longing to the profession they intend to pursue, 
they never can become sufficiently acquainted 
with it or qualified to conduct it to advantage. 

It will be readiiy perceived tkat to such an in- 
stitution must belong a farm of sjfficient extent 
and variety of soil for all the practice and ex- 
periments that mjiy be required to carry its 



is to be made not only instructive, hut, if pos- 
sible, profitable also. For certain regularly al- 
lotted portions of time, the students are to be 
employed on it and practice every species of 
work that may be requisite ; such as plowing, 
harrowing, sowing, planting, reaping, hay-mak- 
ing, threshing and preparing every thing for 
market ; and they are to be practically insti'uct- 
ed in the selection, qualities, management and 
value of cattle ; in short in every thing with 
which a farmer ought to be thoroughly acquaint- 
ed, and which he ought to be able to do. 

Instead of giving formal lectures, this profes- 
sor, who must constantly attend his classes while 
thus engaged, will, during the progress of their 
work, explain to them the best manner in which 
every thing is to be done, the reason of it, and 
the errors that are or may be committed in it ; 
on all which, the students will be required to 
make notes and comments at their hours of re- 
laxation, and undergo ' examinations at stated 
times. And as hired laborers will besides be 
necessary, the very best should be selected to 
give examples of the most proper manner of 
performing every branch of business, and of the 
time in which it can and ought to be done. 

The knowledge of gardening, inoculating, 
ff raiding, and the best manner of propagating 
fruit trees and shrubberies, will also be taught 
by engagmg thestudents in the same way in ac- 
tual practice. 

Every farmer ought to be able to repair his 
implements when out of or*ia», -'i*»*«^t sofFering, 
r.r» tiv^w-y iMK^K rtr^asion* the loss 0£ ^jp^^ ^^^j 
expense to which the sending for \^q proper 
mechanic would subject him. A ; ,vorksnop 
provided with all necessary tools will therefore 
properly be a part of the establishment. Some 
exercise here Will give to all the »«udents ao 
agreeable variety of employment, an<} to those 
who have a mechanical turn it Will be as grat- 
ifying as useful. Here also ought to be col- 
lected models of all the best implements of hus- 
bandry, of which the respective merits will not 
only be explained by the proper professor but 
proved by actual trial. 

Books will be kept in which will be entered 
in*detail, all the transactions of the farm, and 
periodical statements of results, with accounts 
of profit and loss ; and these the professors may 
make the subjects of useful and profitable lec- 
tures, y 

Pi^blic examinations on theory and practice, 
and exhibitions of work will be appointed, hori-^ 
ors awarded and diplomas give* as evidences oi 
superior merit on a completion of education. 
And these when justly estimated, as undoubted- 
ly they will be, must give title to a precedence 
before those who hold licences for following 
any of the liberal professions. 

Here will also be taught, both by precept 
and example, that frug'iility, temperance and eco- 
nomy, of time as well as of expense, which are 
equally essential with skill in the profession for 
its successful prosecution ; lessons of th^ utmost 
importance to those young gentlemen who may 
have been contaminated l^ the customs of ci- 
ties ; customs, which besides fostering idleness 



views into the completest effect; and tbi$ farm jaud dissijpation, prescribe innumerable costly 



delicacies, as useless to adults as pernicious to 
children. And it is sincerely to he regretted^ 
that 80 many of the farmers of our country de- 
part from, a better manner of living for the pur- 
pose of aping, in an awkward way, the more ir- 
rational style introduced, partly by necessity, 
and partly by a ridiculous vanity, among the in- 
habitants of cities. By such frugality and econ- 
omy will be taught the secret, of possessing, at 
all times in abundance, the means of a hetter 
livii^ than such citizens enjoy; if by better liv- 
ing be understood what is more accordii^ td 
nature, more highly relished by an unvitiated 
palate, and more conducive to health, the sine 
qua non of every enjoyment. 

It is well known that there are men laboring 
under an incurable infirmity, or delicacy of con- 
stitution, for which is assigned, as the most pro- 
bable cause, their having been pampered, when 
young, with fashionable dainties. To have the 
effects of such practices corrected, as early and 
as effectually as possible, is therefore, to any 
such unfortunate individual, a matter of the 
highest importance, and to do this will be one, 
among the many other good offices of the pro- 
posed institution. Forcigpa luxuries will be dis- 
carded, and the food will be, as it ought to be, 
with every agriculturalist as far as possible, the 
sole produce qf'thefarm^ and that will be made, 
independent of all other sources, to yield in 
abundance, all the prime luxuries of life. 
******* 

Jf cheering or exhilarating beverages are 
necessjiry, and pomic uiing^>i the kind seems, 
from the practice of all ng^oe, if\ ht> $i1lowRble, 
if not actually beneficial, while reason does not 
condemn their use in moderation, we have them 
of the uiost inqxious kind and the most grateful 
variety, without resorting to places beyond our 
own territories for them. Our cider, were it 
not for the unaccountable prejudices of taste, 
would be deemed superior to.the ordinary wines 
of Europe; and every family, wiih a little in- 
struction in the process, eould make its own 
beer of sufficient excellence, or it might be had 
from the best brewers by a ready exchange of 
produce. To send our mon^ abroad for any 
such luxuries cannot then be considered other- 
wise than as a wanton waste of property and a 
mistaken apprehension of what is necessary to 
support true dignity of character. 

A family of middling sizewill, in the course 
of a year, use ihirty-five dollars worth of coffee, 
and probably its tea and sugar tor suppers will 
cost as much, making seventy dollars. This is 
a serious sum to be paid every year for tnere 
lux%iries by any farmer and especially by new 
beginners: It is the interest of one thousand 
dollars^ for which a little farm might be bought 
and many a good one rented. But this is only a 
part of the useless expenses of our countrymen. 
Add to it what is laid out for spiritous liquors 
without taking into the account unnecessary 
fineries of foreign manufacture, and inany other 
useless items, and the amount wiU appear still 
more serious. f^ ^^ r^.r^li/:> 

If any thing can be done tovrards tBw Tfefw- 
matioQ by the agricultural collie, thus seoood- 
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f d by agricultural societies, the immense good 
k may do even in this iocidental branch of its 
•bjeets, presents its importance in a point of 
Ticw that must still more forcibly arrest our at- 
leotion. 

Here an enchanting picture might be drawn 
ef the happiness which will intermingle itself 
with the little hardships of the tasks to be per- 
formed by the young gentlemen that shall fill 
such a college ; tasks which, notwithstanding the 
sternness of their aspect, as pourtrayed in this 
treatise, will, by habit, have every repulsive 
feature obliterated, and become attractive by 
the g^oup of pleasures that will, on a more in- 
timate acquaintance, be found playing around 
them; but enough has already been said to 
give an idea of what the agricultural College is 
intended to be, and what may be expected from 
it I shall take leave of the subject by recom- 
mending it to the serious consideration of the 
legislature, confident that, if it be deliberately 
examined, there will be a unanimous disposition 
to give it a beings and a support commensurate 
with the importance of the purposes intended 
to be effected by it. 



BRIGHTON CATTLE SHOW. 



Rules and Regulations to be observed at the Cattle 
Shawy Exhibition of Manufactures^ Ploughing 
Matchj and Public Sale of Animals and JV/ant*- 
factures^ at Brighton^ on Wcdnc3da\j the 9th^ 
and Thursday the 10th of October, 1822. 

l; — As the Names of the Committees for 
awarding Premiums will be published, all per- 
sons having business will attend their own Ani- 
mals or Articles, at 9 o'clock each day, ^s it is 
intended that the Committees should commence 
thpir examination, punctually, at that hour ; 
and at 1 o'clock, on Wednesday, th^ 9th Oct. a 
procession will be formed in the space way be- 
tween the Pens, by the' Marshals, and will pro- 
ceed to the Meeting House, where Prayers will 
be offered, and an Address delivered by the 
Hon. Timothy Pickering. 

II. — ^AU Stock, entered for Premium, must be 
put in the Pens at 8, A. M. according to the 
numbers on their Tickets, as furnished by the 
Clerk, and under the direction of the Marshals. 

III. — Gentlemen who have Fine Aniinals, not 
intended to be offered for Premiums, will grati- 
fy the Society by exhibiting them in their 
Field, where Pens will be allotted to them, 
subject to the same rules with those who con 
tend for Premiums. 

IV. — No Animal can be removed from the 
Pens but by permission of a Marshal or Trustee. 

V. — The avenue between the ranges of tlie 
Pens, is intended exclusively for the Trustees, 
Committees, Members of the Society, and invited 
persons ; it is therefore requested and expected, 
that no other person enter the same, but at the 
invitation of one of the Trustees ; but the Field 
will be free to all. 

VI.— All Article*, under the head of »* Do- 
fhesiic Manufacture,'*^ it must be carefuHy notic- 
ed, are to be deposited in the Society's Rooms, 
on Monday the 7th, to be examined by the 
Committee, on Tuesday the 8th, being thCday 
before the Cattle Show, Persons offering them, 
will hand to^he Secretary, the necessary Cer- 
tificates of the growth of the Wool and Flax, 
and of the Manufacture, being within the State 
of Massachu«etts, as they are not permitted 



themselves to be present at the examination by 
the Committee ; but they are expected after- 
wards to see to their own goods, which are not 
allowed to be removed from the Hall, until af- 
ter the public sale on the 10th. 

Vll. — All persons oflTering Articles under the 
head of " Inventions,'^^ will place them in the 
Lower Hall, as directed by the person who will 
be there to receive them, on Tuesday the Bth, 
and on Thursday the \Oth^ at 9 A.M. they will 
attend the Commailtee, furnished with evidence 
^f their usefubess, &c. agreeably to the pre- 
mium list 

VIII. — Those persons offering Wofjdng Oxen, 
(having regularly entered them,) will arrange 
them in the Society's Field, under the direction 
of a Marshal, and must thereafter be under the 
direction of the Committee for that purpose. 

IX. — Those persons, who have entered 
Ploughs for the Match, will have them in the 
field designated for that purpose, and be ready 
to start at 9 A. M. of the 10th. 

X. — The following Gentlemen being appoint- 
ed Marshals, Col. Lusher Gay, Maj. Whreler, 
VV. TiLESTON, and G. W. Beale, Esq'rs. it is ex- 
pected that every person having business at the 
Show, will follow their directions, as also those 
of the Tnistees of the Society, so that proper 
order and regularity may be supported. 

XI. — As the Chairman of each Committee 
will prepare their own Rules and Regulations, 
it is expected and required, that all persons 
having bi^siness with either Committee, will 
govern themselves accordingly. 

XII.^ — lUie Premiums will be awarded on the 
lOth, at 4;. P. M. in th^ Meeting House; and 
the Treasurer wiH immediately after, in the 
Society's 1^""- «*'*y **I premiums awarded to 
persons liv^'^ff more th«n ton uiiica rruu»'Du»iuu ; 
onH all otb^^ ^^ requested to call on him with- 
in ten day^- 

Xlll. — The exanrination of Animals, will be 
on Wednesday the 9th, and the trial of Working 
Oxen, th4 Ploughing Match, the examination 
of Inventions, and the sale of Animals and Manu- 
factures, will be en the 10th ef October. 

XIV. — All Fat Animals must bo^eigfaed be- 
fore entering the Pens, at the expense of their 
owners. m 

XV. — Animals to be sold at Public Auction on 
the 2d day of the Show, (agreeably to notice in 
the Hand Bill for Premiums,) must be entered, 
and a description of the same g^ven the Secre- 
tary on the 9th, to ■ enable them to enter the 
proper Pens, on the morning of the lOthj the 
sale whereof, will^ommence in regular order 
at half after 1 1 o'clock,- precisely. An Auction- 
eer will attend to ,,the sale, free of chaise to the 
owners, who jmust be responsible for the deliv- 
ery of their own Animals, in conformity to the 
conditions of the sale. * The sale of Manufac- 
tures will commence in the Hall, at 12 o'clock. 
Proprietors of Goods will have a list prepared 
to band to the Auctioneer ; they are also ex- 
pected to collect their own monies ; it being 
fully understood, that the Auctioneer is only to 
bid off the same, free of any expense ; and the 
sale will commence with the first entry, and pro- 
ceed on regularly. 

XVI. — ^Any Members of the Society who have 
not received their Certificates, will find a per- 
son attending for that purpose, at their Office in 
the Agricultural Hall, who will deliver them, 
on payment oi Five Dollars, the sum agreed 



upon instead of alt annual assessments. The 
same person will also, on application in season, 
furnish Tickets for the Dinner. 

XVII.— The Hall will be opened, on Wed- 
nesday the 9th, between the hours of 9 and 12y 
for the sole purpose of giving^ Ladies an op- 
portimity of viewing the Manufactured Articles. 
Some of the Trustees will be there to wait up- 
on them. 

GoRiiAM Parsons, ^ 
John Prince, f CommiUee 
P. C. Brooks, i of 

S. G. Perkins, ) Arrangetnents^ 
Septemhery 1822. 



FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS RELATING TO 

AGRICULTURE & DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



TO MAKE SALT BUTTER FRESH. 

Put four pounds of salt butter into a chum, 
with four quarts of new milk, and a small por- 
tion of amatto; chum them together, and in 
about an hour, take out the butter, and treat it 
exactly like fresh butter, by washing it in wa- 
ter, and adding the customary quantity of salt. 
Firkin butter, brought in autumn, and churned 
over again in winter or spring, will be greatly 
enhanced in value ; at least so says the Domes- 
tic Encyclopedia. 

AXIOMS U HUSBANDRY. 

The following maxims are by Thomas Coop- > 
er, Esq. M. D. 

1. Two crops of grain should not succeed 
each other ; they should be separated by pota- 
toes, clover, grass, turnips, beets or carrots, for 
stall feeding. 

-2. Good agriculture requires no naked fal- 
lows t fallow crops fany hoed ^i^f^] «»»* Rum- 
pel yoii to keep the ground clean while they 
are growing, answer the purpose. 

3. Manur^ once in four years. 

CURING TAINTED MEAT. 

Meat which has been kept too long in sum« 
mer may be deprived of its bad smell by put- 
ting it in water, and throwing into the pot^ 
when beginning to boil, a shovel full of Hve 
coals, destitute of smoke ; afler a few minutes 
have elapsed the water must be changed, when 
the operation, if necessary, may be repeated. 

PRESERVING MEAT. 

Meat surrounded by charcoal will keep for 
months. . 

BED BUGS. 

The last American edition of Willich's Do- 
mestic Encyclopedia contains the following re- 
cipes against those nauseous insects r 

Take of the highest rectified spirit of wine, 
half a pint ; newly distilled spirit of turpentine, 
half a pint ; mix them together, and cmmblc 
into it an ounce of camphor, which will dissolve 
in a few minutes ; shake the whole well togeth- 
er, and with a piece of sponge or brush dipped 
into it, anoint the bed or fumiture in which 
those vermin harbor and breed, and it will, in- 
fallibly, destroy both them and their nits. — 
Should any bug or bugs happen to appear after 
once using it, the application must be repeated, 
and at the ^ame time some of the mixture pour- 
ed into the joicts and holes of the bedstead and 
head-board. Bedsteads that have much wood 
work require t> be taken down before they can 
be thoroughly cleansed of these vermin,* but 
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Thomas 6. Fessenden, Esq. 

Dear Sir— In the last New England Fanner 
(No. 8) I observed a communication from Pro- 
bettor Amo, on the subject of the correspon- 
dence between Gov. Wolcott and mjself, pub- 
lished in the preceding number. That it should 
meet his approbation is to me highly flattering ; 
bat 1 am constrained to express mj regret that 
be should have given to a part of it, at least, so 
basty a perusal as to imbibe erroneous im- 
pressions. 

The Professor seems to dicect his attention 
chiefly to the bleaching process. The great 
object of inquiry was a cheap solvent, that 
would, without fixing the color, ** extract the 
glutinous matter and weaken the woody fibre," 
and so simple in its application as to be conve- 
niently used by ^ operative farmers." It was 
remarked, iiowever, that bleaching might ibllow 
in a coDsiderable degree, but it was not neces- 
sary to combine it with the object in view ; as 
I tnnt it will appear that among the desiderata 
for the extension of the linen manufacture, the 
hha^k:**^ <% pr«oc«> Ajimeriy very ledioua and 
expensive, is so completely attained as to leave' 
but little room for further improvement And 
it should he considered that the bulk, and pro- 
bably the most profitable, of our linen manufac- 
tures for a number of years, or till the raw ma- 
terial is produced in much greater abundance, 
will require no bleaching ; for instance, all the 
different qualities of sail cloth and the immense 
snpply'o^ cot/on bagging for our Southern breth- 
ren. 

It is gratifying that the Professor is of the 
opinion that ^^ Steam may be employed with 
I decided advantage for separating the glutinous 
matter from flax ;" but my suggestions did not 
^forbid its application when generated from 
alkaline solutions ;" on the contrary, it was stat- 
ed that steam from such solutions was supposed 
not to effect the decomposition of the cellular 
oil; and I felt justified in this remark, from 
having observed at the Paterson manufactory^ 
tbat the yams^ of which the sail cloth is made 
for the Navy, were submitted to the action of 
ii^etm from an alkaline ley ; *and, in the Essay 
referred to in the correspondence, it was stated 
that « the Navy-board expressly forbid boilif^ 
them in such ley," and that " it was from this 
precaution their canvass had the pliable, oily 
feeling, which so much recommended it." The 
idea of preparing ,/fax by^t^am which I sug- 
gested in the Essay, first occurred to me, two 



years ago, when witnessing the process of steam- 
ing those yams. 

My suggestion of simple muriate of liine was 
foreign to the purpose of bleaching; though 
lime^ when combined with alkali^ is a powerful 
agent in that process; but unless used with great 
caution destructive to the material. Indeed it 
is evident, that the use of lime in combination 
with any substances, that may be applied to flax, 
should be critically graduated ; and great cir 



than the finest specimens of art, or the most perfect 
productions of nature. 

As we propose hereafter to give a particular and 
official account of the proceedings of the day, we close 
for the present with these general observations. 

A late arrival at New York from London, brings 
English papers to the 6th of Augpust. They contain 
little interesting matter. The King is about to visit 
Scotland, and great preparations are making' to give 
him a splendid reception. Scotch songs overflowing 
with loyalty, and imbued with the genuine quintes- 



cumspection on this point cannot be too strong- Uence of poetry, will be poured out hi profusion. Sir 



ly inculcated. 

' 1 remain very truly yours, 

S. W. POMEROY. 
^Brighton^ 2Sth Sept. 182«. 
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Walter Scott, it is said, is about to levy a contribution 
on the muses, and decorate hb Majesty^s temples with 
garlands picked firom the peak of Parnassus. ^ 



We have republished, in this day's paper, the Gra^ 
xitrt^ Ready Reckoner^ which we copied from a late 
number of the Baltimore American Farmer. It is not 
in our ppwer to vouch for its accuracy, although we 
have no doubt but it is useful when its calculations 
are applied to the breeds of cattle, &c. for which they 
were intended. Whether similar admeasurements, 
and corresponding results would help us jrankeesTn 
guesting the weight of live stock of our common breeds 
is more than we are able to say. The Table, at any 
rate, will prove useful if it turns the attention of Gra- 
ziers and Butchers to the subject ; and may at least 
furnish hints for the construction of similar tables, 
adapted to the weight and corresponding dimensions of 
our common American animals. 



'We have received a communication on the subject 
»f CiDSR, which we think well and judiciously writ- 
:en. It shall appear in our next. 

WORCESTER CATTLE SHOW. 
The Cattle Show, Exhibition of Manufactures, and 
?longhing Match, which was holden at Worcester, on 
he 25th inst. deserves to be spoken of in terms of no 
adinary eulogy. The weather was fine, the concourse 
mmerous and respectable, and many of our first citi- 
zms, by their presence, and the apparent zeal and ani- 
nation with which they entered into the spirit of the 
diy^ evinced that they were impressed with the im- 
|p»rtance of those pursuits which this Farmers* and 
Sfknnfacturcrs* anniversary was intended to encourage. 
&ery thing conspired to evince that the mental and 
plysical energies of the country were flowing in the 
ri^t channel, and by the blessing of Heaven could 
no^ fail to eventuate in the full tide of national and 
indvidual prosperity. The zeal and emulation exhi- 
bitid by the competitors at the Ploughing Match kept 
ex]ectation (together, with the other spectators) on 
tipbe during the trial. The rivals in the Chariot Ra- 
ces of the Olympic Games could scarcely have con- 
tenled with more energy and earnestness, nor could 
the lookers-on have shown more interest in their con- 
testi. The Sacred and Literary exercises of the day, 
the toasts, which were the cap sheaves of the festivities, 
the Oratorio of Sacred Music, which seemed to solem- 
nize the amusements, and consecrate the business of 
the anniversary, were highly appropriate and gratify- 
ing. The whole proceedings were such as to awaken 
and excite Uiose faculties which at once exhilarate and 
exalt human nature, aad by beitog depicted in a great 
multitude of ^^ happy homan faces,^' afibrd an exhibi- 
tion not less pleasing to thi^ man of ^ good feelings,*^ 



Yellow Fever at J^ew Orleans.-^k letter from New 
Orleans, to the editors of the Portsmouth Gazette, da- 
ted August 23, says, " The yellow fever has commenc- 
ed its t&eadful ravages in this ill-fated city, and as it 
usual, principally confined to northern constitutions. 
It will probably continue till the cold weather puts a 
stop to its career.^" 

An invention has just been brought to perfection, in 
England, for the cutting, spreading and twisting of 
the wicks of candles, by which piece of machinery a 
single person can cut, spread and twist five rods in one 
minute, by which more than one half of the manual la« 
bor in the making of candles is saved. 

A premium of a silver cup, of the value ofJ12, is of- 
fered by the Bourbon Agricultural Society, in Kentuclqr, 
for the best sample of irAw&ey, in a quantity not less 
than one barrel. 

We have had frequent occasions to mention the ex- 
traordinary growth of Apples the present season ; but 
(he following exceeds any we have yet heard, of. A 
gentleman of Marblehead Informs us, that he saw an 
Apple weighed on Tuesday last, which grew in a gar- 
den in that town, and the weight of which proved to 
be iwenty^hree ounce* ; and three apples (of which 
the above was one) weighed together three pounds and 
three quarters^ — Salem Oasette, 

It is said that the springs in the county of Pljrmouth 
have never been so low, as at present, within the me- 
mory of man. 

Rye Coffee. — It is stated that Philadelphia furnishes 
Boston with about 5000 barrels of rye cofiee in a year. 

The Duel.'^We do not believe a single instance 
ever occurred, so calculated to check the ridiculous 
and absurd practice of settling principles of honor by 
skill in sharp shooting, or questions of character at the 
muzzle of a pntol, as the controversy between Colonel 
Cumming and Mr. M^Duffie. In addition to the state-* 
ments previously furnished, the New York Mercantile 
Advertiser, on the authority of letters received there 
from Augusta, says, at the time of the arrest, a largti 
military force was on the spot I What perfect OrlanSo 
Furiosos thesa- combatants must be. Some people 
could be kept apart by two platoons or such a matter 
of infantry, but these cham^^ons required a large miii' 
tary force to eflect the purpose. — ^The following article 
from the Morning Pott^ we really think too severe.; 
but these champions must expect a few rubs, as an 
ofiset for the great anxiety and trepidation th^y hav^ 
caused among the public : 
RETURN of the killed, wounded and missing in the 

late wonderful Duel between Mr, M'*DuJie and Col, 

Cumming, 

Killed — ^none. 

Wounded, in the hack — one. 

Missing, at roU call — ^none, 

Shook hands — two. 

Seconds — sale, /^"^ T 

Horses and negro coachmen — alarmed^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^ 

The Public— very much amused by the performers, 
who appear to have paid great attention to stage eflect. 
Further particulars in the bills of the play.— JBai/. F«/« 
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From Mrs. Colvin*! Weekly Messenger. 



THE FOX AJ^D JiJ^T. 

BT JOBV B. C. < 



*G, Esa. 



An Ant would hare her picture drawn, 
By Fflx, the Stua&t of the lawn ; 
Whose matchless sketches bold and rare, 
Are all at like as they can ttare. 
This tiny ant in Reynard^s hole 
Said, * Though admirM by every soul, 
Still I am meek as cosset-lamb, 
And would be painted as I am !^ 
Oood, said the Fox, that's my affair ; 
Pray, Ma'am, be seated in the chair. 
She squats. Conceit began to fret, 
(The Ant was a complete coquette,) 
And rolPd her eyes and toss'd her head, 
And bit her lips to make 'em red ; 
Forc'd many a trait from love to spite, 
Killing to look with all its might. 
Fox, with the pallet in his paw. 
Took snuff, and then began to draw ; 
Glanc'd o'er her face ; found little in it— > 
And did her likeness in a minute. 
Ant rose and look'd— ' Ye powers,' says she, 

* Is this poor little image' me ? 

* Me ? me not bigger than your thumb ? 

* The daub is not like me a crumb. 

* No, by the powers that rule the ball, 

* It is at least two thu-ds too small !*^ 
Fox, who descried her shoals and shelves 
Replied, * Miss Ant, few know themselves ; 

* Small folkt^ hy great conceit puff'^d fat, 

* Are not one grain more great for that /' 



MEDICINAL. 

We are aware that medical prescriptiODs, 
conveyed through the medium of a newspaper, 
carry with them no great force of aothority. — 
It has not onfrequenUy happened, however, that 
they have been productive of good. The great- 
est discoveries in philosophy have been the re- 
sults of reflection, operating upon casual inci- 
dents. Valuable principles have been devel- 
oped in the healing, as well as in other arts, by 
fortuitous circumstances ; and perhaps the fol- 
lowing items, which we have selected from 
English papers, may have the effect to rescue 
some one m the human family from the evil it 
proposes to remedy. Should its application in a 
single instance be salutary, the labor bestowed 
will not have been regretted. — American. 

Croup. — Dr. Reddelin, of Weismar, has com- 
municated to the Royal Society at Gottingen, 
the following successful treatment of Croup, af- 
ter the usual remedies had been tried without 
effect :-2-The patient was a female aged 19, who, 
on the third day after being seized with the 
Croup, was unable to swallow, had begun to 
rattle in the throat, and seemed approaching 
rapidly to dissolution. Dr. Reddelin insinuated, 
by means of a quill, a mixture of Spanish snuff 
and marrocco into her nostrils; and after re- 
peating this mixture a second time, it excited 
sneezing and vomiting ; this occasioned the dis- 
charge of two long membranous cylinders from 
the trachea, (wind-pipe) upon which the rat- 
tling immediately ceased, and the patient was 
rescued from instantaneous suffocation. One of 
the tubes, when split open, measured nine 
jPrench lines in breadth'; they were quite white, 
and bore^a strong extension without injury to 
their fibrous texture. 



It is said to be a specific for the rheumatism, 
to apply a cabbage-leaf to the part affected. — 
Choose a perfect leaf, cut off the protuberant 
stalk on the back, and place it on the part with 
a bandage of flannel on going to bed. It will 
produce a local perspiration, and in two or three 
repetitions a cure will be effected. 

A writer says, " tobacco exhausts those juices 
so essentially necessary to further digestion ; it 
creates thirst and nausea ; it destroys appetite ; 
the complexion becomes cadaverous; finally, 
the chewer and smoker becomes a poor miser- 
able exftnuated atrophic walking skeleton, smok- 
ing away 4iis few remaining ideas, and spitting 
up hiS lungs, until death releases him from ail 
his sufferings." The truth, we believe, is, that 
to many constitutions tobacco is hurtful — to oth- 
ers, innocent ; and the true course is for those 
who find it injuriousT) to abstain from its use. 
That it is pernicious to young people generally 
is past a doubt, and therefore its use by them 
ought to be, forbidden or discouraged. 



Great Eitablishment. — There is an extensive 
^Manufacturing Establishment at Dover, N. H. 
The capital is ^500,000; a great part of the 
shares, we believe, are owned in this city 
(Boston.) The proprietors have a Cotton Man- 
ufactory, which carries 2500 spindles, employs 
36 looms, 120 hands, and at which 10,000 yards 
of sheeting and shirting are manufactured and 
bleached per week. During the last season, 
the company erected a building of 80 by 54 
feet, 4 stories, embracing a rolling and slitting 
mill, nail factory and machine. The basement 
and second stories are devoted to the rolling and 
slitting mill->the construction of the rolling mill 
is on a new principle, having but one water 
wheel placed at the sid^ of the platform. Tie 
third story is used as the nail factory, and fron 
6 to 700 tons of iron per year, are cut into nals 
in this factory. The 4th story is occupied as a 
machine shop, in which 40 hands are employel, 
in making the various kinds of machinery for a 
new cotton manufactory, now erecting on tie 
same falls, which is to be 154 by 43 feet, md 
will carry 4000 spindles, and employ from BO 
to 200 hands, and probably produce 20,(00 
yards of cloth per week. — This, with otler 
improvements going on at Dover, will prtve 
of lasting advantage to the town, ^^ which is des- 
tined to become the Manchester of New-Uanp- 
shire." — Gaze$u. 

Baltimore Manufactories, — ^The Federal Re- 
publican says, there are 13 cotton mills in that 
vicinity, which drive at least 32,880 spindl<s — 

2 Woollen mills — 1 copper rolling mill, wiich 
is the only one of note in the United States — 

3 extensive rolling-mills, which manufacture 
annually at least 1500 tons of iron into lods, 
hoops, bolt and sheet iron — besides at least 30 
of the best and most improved merchant-mills 
within the limits and environs of the city, that 
manufacture about 300,000 barrels of flour an- 
nually. 

From the New Yoric Amerk:an. 
A method of working pumps, by means of a 
capstan^ has lately been invented by P. T. Voor- 
hees, first Lieut, of the U. S. ship Washington. 
The machinery is simple, not expensive, and 
90 constructed as to admit the common way of 



working the pumps with less fatigue than is mn- 
al. This is a highly important discovery, and 
cannot fail to induce every ship owner 4o avail 
himself of the plan for the use of his ship. In- 
surance offices would find it to be their bterest, 
and would do an act of humanity, were they to 
insist, as one of the conditions to insurance, 
that this highly improved plan should be adop- 
ted by every ship over which they might have 
any control. It is understood that Lieut. Voor- 
hees intends to present his invention to the dif- 
ferent foreign governments through the medium 
of their Ambassadors at Washington. 

Piety communicates a divine lustre to the fe- 
male mind — wit and beauty, like the flower of 
the field, may flourish for a season ; but let it 
be remembered, that like the fragrant blossoms 
that bloom in the air, these gifts are frail and 
fading. Age will nip the bloom of beauty; 
sickness and sorrow will stop the current of wit 
and humor ; and in that gloomy time which is 
appointed for all, piety will support die droop- 
ing soul, like a renreshii^ dew upon the parch- 
ed earth. — . 

1 am an admirer of simplicity ; but I never 
feel a greater impulse to pay homage at its 
shrine, than when it sheds its soft lustre on the 
female sex. 1 am pleased when I behold wo- 
man in such lights and shades of soul, temper 
and disposition, as nature has originally formed 
her n. Were I to select a fair 

^^ For solid comfort and connabial love,^^ 
it should be her, who, feared in seclusion, was 
the genuine child of simphcity — whose spotless 
mind has never received an unfavorable impress 
sion from the follies of a fashionable world. 

Sonfow and calamity are the surest test of 
religious principle ; and religious principle rises 
to moral sublimity when it teaches the suflering 
individual to breathe its glprious spirit through 
its own hallowed medium. 

Intellectual talents are the noblest gih of the 
Almighty^ but they involve their.possessor ip 
high and solesm responsibility. Pif^titfited ge- 
nius is the nearest resemblance of jihe spirit of 
evil. It looks like Satan clothed in the garb of 
an angel of light. 

The virtues, like the vices, are so fond of 
one another that they are seldom or ever found 
separate ; and if a virtue or two be sometimes 
found crowded in amongst many vices, ^hey are 
only like sprigs of geranium set without roots 
in a garden, which, before thev have time to 
take root, are thrown down by the first shower 
or gust of wind, and wither away directly. 

Lost mon^y may be found again ; but a lost 
character is seldpm recovered. 

Sir Nicholas Bacon, a judge hi the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, was once, while on the bencby 
importimed by a criminal to spare his life on 
account of his kindred. " How so V* asked the 
Judge. ^ Because my name is Hog and yours 
is Bacon, and hog and bacon are so near a-kin 
that they cannot be separated.^' ^^ Aye,^' said 
the Judge, ^^ but you and I cannot be kmdred 
except you be hanged ; for hog is not bacon 
until it is well hanged.'^-^i^acon^f Efsays, 
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• HOPS. 
W« have been frequently requested to give, in the 
Sew England Farmer, a st^tenient of the most approv- 
ed method of cultivating Hops. We accordingly copy 
the foUowing from Messrs^ Wells & Liily^s edition of 
/ Deane'^s Georgical Dictionary. If any of our readers 
are in possession of any more improved mode of pro- 
ducing that article, we should be v«ry glad to receive 
an account of It for publication. 

HOP, Humuhts, a narcotic plant of the rep- 
tile kind, the flower of which is an ins^fedient 
in beer, ale, &c. As. I have not had much ex- 
perience in hops, I shall give an account of the 
mair.igcment of them^ thieily abstracted from 
the Complete Farmer^ and rtbridged. 

A rich, deep, mellow, dry soil, rather inclin- 
ing to sand than clay, is best adapted to the cal- 
tivation of hops. A black garden mould is ex- 
cellent 

The ground should be ploughed very deep, 
or dug with a spade, reduced to a fine mould by 
repeated ploughing and harrowing, and laid 
even. " 

When the ground is in proper readiness for 
planting, let a line be stretched on a straight 
side of a field, with knots or rags in it, as far 
asunder as you design your hills shall be ; and 
stick in the -ground a sharp pointed stick at ev- 
ery knot, as marks for the ^ places where the 
hills are to be made> Remove 4jg^ Imo to such 
a distance as to make the hills .equidistant both 
ways; andJMi on thwMs^h tho whole gi^und. 

The distance of the hill should be regulated 
by the strength of the soil. But in every case 
they should be far enough asunder to admit the 
hoe plough at all times. If the soil be dry and 
shallow, six or seven feet will be a convenient 
distance : Bat if it be righ, moist, and apt to 
bear large hops, it may be right to allow eight 
or nine feet 

The time to plant hops is when they begin 
to shoot in the spring. The sets are cuttings 
from the roots, or branches which grow from 
the main root. They should be from five to 
seven inch€«» long, with three or more joints or 
buds on each, all the old and hollow part be-, 
ing cut ofi. Make holes twelve or sixteen in- 
ches wide, and of a depth proportioned to the 
nature of the ground. If shallow, with hard 
clay or gravel under, dig not into it, lest you 
make a basin to retain water ; but raise a small 
hill of good mould. If there is a good depth ot 
rich mellow mould, dig the hole a foot and a 
half, or two feet deep ; the hops will thrive the 
belter. 

When all things are ready for planting, fill 
up the holes with the mould before thrown out, 
if it be good ; but if the same earth be not rich 
enough, make use of fine fresh mould, or of a 
compost provided for the purpose, a peck in 
each hill, but no dung on any account 

Then with a setting stick make fire or six 
boles, one in the ouddle perpendicular, and the 
rest round it sloping, and meeting at the top 
near th^ centre. Put in the sets so that they 
may stand even with the surface, press the 
mould close to them, and cover them with fine 
iDoold two or three inf&hes thi^k. A stick 



should be placed on each side of the hill to se- 
cure it. 

The ground being thus planted, all that is to 
be done in the following summer is to keep the 
hills and alleys clear of weeds by frequent hoe* 
ings, to dig the ground In May, and carry oil* the 
stones raised by diggping ; to raise a small hill 
about the plants, and throw some mould on the 
roots, and in May or June to twist all the vines 
and branches together in a loose knct, and lay 
them thus twisted on the top o{ the hill. 

Early in- the following spring, when the 
weather is fine, open the hills, and cut off the 
shoots of the first year, within an inch of the 
stock, together with the younger sdckers that 
have Sprung from the sets, and covet the stock 
with fine earth* 

N In the third and following years, when you 
dig your hop ground, let the cnrth be taken 
away with a spade or hoe, round about the hilU, 
very near them, that you may more convenient- 
ly come at the stock, to cut it. Then in fair 
weather, if your hops be weak, begin to dress 
them : But if strong, do it later ; for dressing 
late restrains their too early sprii^idg, which 
hurts the hop. 

After dressing in the second year, the next 
thing is to pole them. — Poles ten or twelve feet 
long will do then; but in the third year", when 
they come to their full bearing state, they will 
require poles of full size : This, if the ground 
be rich, and the hop vigorous, will be from 
sixteen to twenty feet; we there wiU be danger 
of losing great part of the crop. 

The hop will soon run itself out of heart, if it 
be over poled. Neither can a good crop be ex- 
pected from over poled ground; because the 
branches which bear the hops grow very little, 
till the buds have overreached the poles, which 
they cannot do when the pole is long. Two 
small poles are sufficient for a hill in a young 
ground. 

A hop garden, Mr. Young says, will last al- 
most forever, by renewing the hills that fail 
to the amount ot about a^ score annually ; but it 
IS reckoned better to grub up and new plant it 
every 20 or 25 years. 

In forward years hops are ripe at the begin- 
ning of September. — When they begin to change 
colour, or are easily pulled to pieces; when 
they emit a fragrant smell, and when their seeds 
begin to look brown and grow hard, you may 
conclude that they are ripe. Then pick them 
with all expedition j for a storm of wind will do 
them great.inischief at this time. 

When the poles are drawn up in order to be 
picked, the vines around should be cut asunder 
at the height of three or four feet from the 
ground: For cutting them lower, especially 
while the hops are green, would occasion so 
great a flow of sap, as would weaken the root. 

It has been remarked by one who had much 
experience, that hops which are late picked 
bear more plentifully the following year than 
such as are picked early : For which reason he 
recommends late picking* But the hops which 
are picked early look better, and are undoubt- 
edly stronger. 
The best way of drying hops ie on kilns. 



Four pounds of undried hops, will make one 
pound after they are dried. 

Before hops are bagged, they should be laid 
in a heap, that they may sweat and grow toiigh i 
And if they are covered for a while with blank- 
ets, they will be the better. The bags arc 
coarse linen cloth. They arc commonly about 
eleven feet long, and near two yards and a half 
in circumlercncd, and contain about 250 weight 
of hops. The small bags, c/.lled pockets, con- 
tain abcGt half as much. 

The manner of bns^ging is thus. Make n 
round or square hole about 26 or 30 inches over, 
in the floor of the chamber where the hops arc 
laid in heaps after sweating. Tie witli r\ piece 
of pack thread, a handful of hops in each lower 
comer of the bag, to serve as handles for the 
more easy lifting or removing, the bag; and 
fasten the mouth of the bag to a frame, or hoop^ 
someWhat larger than the hole, that the hoop 
may rest on its edges. The upper part thus tidi- 
ed, the rest of the bag hangs down through the 
hole, but not so far as to touch the lower floor* 
Then throw into it a bushel or two of hops, 
and let a man go into the bag, aud tread the 
hops down till they lie close } then throw in 
more and tread ; and sa on till the bag is full. 
Loose it from the hoop, and sew up the mouth 
as close as possible, tying hops in the upper, as 
was done in the lower comers. The harder 
the hops are pressed, and the closer and thicker 
th^ hag is, the longer and hp.tter the hops will 
keep. 

A small manuring of hop ground every second 
year is suflicienti — Dung was formerly more in 
use than at present, experience having shewn 
that lime, sea sand, marie, ashes, &c. answer 
the end better, and last longer. But hog dung 
prevents mildew from taking hops. 

Each pole, according to Dr. Hales, has three 
vines, which makes six vines to a hill. All the 
sprouts above this number, should be broken off 
m the spring. 

From the American Farmer, 

Prince George'^s County, Sept. 20tk, 102^. 

Dkar Sir — I do not recollect to have seen 
in your paper, a cure for the disease to which 
dogs are subject, commonly called the distem- 
per. 

Altho' I am a professed enemy to ciir^, biped 
and quadruped, yet I confess I feel great respect 
for some dogs, and take pleasure in relieving 
I hem from a malady which let alone, or injudi- 
ciously treated, becomes fatal to thousands. 

The cure is simple and certain. To a dog 
eight months old, give 4 grains of Turbeth^ 
mineral, in gruel or any thmg else in which it 
will mix. Keep him from cold water 24 hours, 
then give 4 grains of crocus metallorum, and 
turn him out. I have never known this reme- 
dy to fait 

A Cucumber was raised in a garden in Port- 
land, by Mr. John Young, which measured 
twenty inches in circumference, and weighed 
seven pounds and two ounces.-^^Portland Gux. 
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From the MaMachusetts Spy of October 2. 

CATTLE SHOW, ^. 

On Wednesday last, the Worcester County Ag- 
ricultural Societij held their Fourth Anniversary 
Cattle Show, Ploughing^ Match, and Exhibition 
of Manufactures. Again we congratulate the 
Members of the Society, and the Farmers of the 
County of Worcester, on the honorable result 
of their continued exertions. The spirit which 
has been manifested on former occasions ap- 
pears to be undiminished, and the effects which 
it h^s already produced in every branch of ag- 
ricultural improvement, surpass the anticipa- 
tions of the most sanguine. The present Exhi- 
bition has not detracted from the reputation of 
our County ; and >yas highly gratifying to the 
distinguished agriculturists who visited us upon 
this occasion. 

The Exatnination of Manufactures took place 
on the day preceding the Public Exhibition. — 
They occupied a spacious and convenient room, 
kindly offered to the use of the Society, by S. 
Brazer, Esq. We regret to say that the show 
of Manufactures was far inferior to what it has 
hitherto been. Though most of the specimens 
were excellent in quality, they were deplorably 
cleticient in variety and quantity. In many ar- 
ticles there was no competition, Jind indeed no 
specimen offered ; and of course, the proposed 
premiums were saved to the funds of the Soci- 
ety ! There is no part of the Commonwealth 
able to make so fuie a display of Manufactures 
as the County of Worcester. There is no other 
County which contains so many great manufac- 
turing establishments ; and yet eroery other Coun- 
ty, in this respect, exceeds us in its public ^x- 



quire into the cause of this mortifying circum- 
stance ; but whatever it may be^ if our manu- 
facturing Irethren despise the aid of the Socie- 
ty, and are regardless of the honor of the Coun- 
ty, there is but one course io be pursued. The 
Societv must abandon ail hopes of conciliating 
their favor, and must divert into another chan- 
nel the limited n>eans of encooragement which 
it is in their power to bentow. In other bran^ 
ches of domestic industry, competitors will be 
found who are not too proud to receive our 
premiums. In some articles of domestic manu- 
Jacture, there was on this occasion a very fine 
display. The dairies supplied nunoerous and 
excellent specimens of Butter and Cheese. 

The diiy of the Exhibition was a pleasant 
one, and the concourse of ppoplc as great as on 
any formsr occasion. The arrangements for 
the accommodation of Stock of ail kinds was 
ample. Eighty-eight pens were erected, and 
nearly all of them were filled with fine animals. 
The show of Stock we thought uncommonly 
i-'ood. The young animals particularly were of 
high promise, and the descendants of the fa- 
moos bull " Dcnion^^ appeared in increased 
numbers, and with the most decided marges of 
excellence. Beside the animals in the pens, 
there was a handsome number of working cattle 
entered for premium ; and great eclat was given 
to the occasion by the exhibition of two long 
lines or teatns of strong and beautiful forking 
oxen ; one from Worcester, of one hundred and 
twenty yokes ; and another from Sutton, of about 
fifty yokes. The farmers of these towns de- 
serve much credit for adding so much to the 
interest of the spectacle. Our Sutton friends in 



particular will accept our thanks for the pains 
they must have taken in sending their cattle to 
Worcester. Altho' their numbers were smaller 
than those of the other line, yet the exhibition 
was considered as equally honorable to them, 
taking into consideration the distance from 
which they came. We all know that they can 
increase the number of their team, whenever 
occasion may require. 

By the book of the Assistant Recording Sec- 
retary, Mr. Wm. D. Wheeler, it appears that 
the number of Animals regularly entered (ex- 
clusive of the above-mentioned teaina) was two 
hundred and nineteen — 153 of which were Neat 
Cattle, a^id 66 Sheep and Swine. It will be 
observed that the number of Neat Cattle con- 
siderably exceeds that of last year, whilst the 
number oi Sheep and Swine is much smaller. 

There, was great punctuality in executing the 
previous arrangements^ otherwise it would have 
been impossible to complete the arduous duties 
of the day. Every thing was conducted with 
perfect regularity, and there was no hurry or 
confusion. Indeed decency and order marked 
all the proceedings of the day. We mean no in- 
vidious comparison when we say that in no sec- 
tion of the country would such a great assem- 
blage of people have demeaned themselves with 
grecUer propriety and decorum. 

The performances of the day commenced 
with the Plmighing Match — The ground select- 
ed was a green sward, which, for more than 
twelve years, had been improved for mowing. 
The soil was a mixture of clay and gravelly 
loam, and owing to the unusual dryness of the 
season had become very hard and compact. 
The land had been laid out into lots of an eighth 



tiibitions. It is not our present purpose to m^ of an acre each.. Ten persons drew for lot», 



and they started together in the match, a few 
minutes after 9 o^dock. A subsequent sketch 
of the Committee^s report will show in what 
manner the work was performed. 

At 1 1 o'clock, the Society moved in proces- 
sion to the South Meeting-House. The servi- 
ces were introduced by a pertinent prayer from 
the Rev. Joseph Ooffe. An Address was pro- 
nounced by Nathaniel P. Denny, F.sq. of Lei- 
cester, one of the Trustees of the Society. It 
was an earnest appeal to all descriptions of our 
fellow-citizens to disqxrd prejudices of every 
kind, whether sectional, professional or tradition- 
ary ; and to unite, as those having one common 
interest in promoting the great objects for 
which Agricultural Societies have been institut- 
ed. The Orator gave an ingenious exposition 
of the mutual dependence of Agriculture and 
Manufactures, and the importance of nilording 
ample encouragement to the latter, in order ful- 
ly to develop and call into action the recources 
of the former. To nil his sentiments upon the 
subject of affording e3:tra encouragement to Man- 
ufactures, probably many of his audience did not 
accede ; but we believe all were satisfied that 
the general tendency of his Address was useful 
to every class of the community. The perform- 
ances concluded by an Anthem, sung with taste, 
spirit, and effect, by several amateurs of Boston 
and Worcester. After the conclusion of the ser- 
vices, the names of the various Committees were 
announced ; and the procession being formed in 
the same order in which it entered the house, 
made a circuit of the pens to view the animals 
which they enclosed, and was dismissed in the 
area between the pens. The Committees then 



proceeded lo discharge their respective duties. 
At two o^clock, a procession was uurmed for dm- 
ner, wliich was handsomely provided by Messrs. 
H(me ^ White, at their Hotel. Hon. Daniel 
Waldo, presided at the table. After dinner the 
foUowmg toasts were announced. 

1 . Agriculture — Tbe mistress of all arts. Her envi- 
able lot is to find her sitlers multipUtd, find her charms 
increased by age, 

2. American Manufactures. — Skill and industry have 
become an honorable and an ample substitute ibr Ugis' 
latite protection, 

3. The Massachusetts Agricultural Society. — The 
soul which animated " the Heart," and is infusing life 
into the extremities of the Commonwealth. 

4. Our Naval Heroes. — When they plough, tee reap- 
a harvest .' ' 

6. Presidential Competitors. — As their teams have 
not been duly entered^ and have started without signaf^ 
the Judges are not pledged to award premiums, 

6. The Chain of Union. — Tight^ with*>ut gaUing, 

7. The Yoke Matrimonial. — To keep both ends even, 
let neither side have the advantage. 

8. The Spindle. — By one revolution our indepen- 
dence wa* achieved — by millions it is perpetuated. 

9. Cattle Shows— and all other Shows but the Law- 
yer's " chose in action." 

10. Those who work and those who play. — May the 
former have employment, and the latter means to pa^ 
for it. 

After the third Toast, the Hon. Mr. Welles,^ 
one of the Trustees of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Society, rose and returned his thankr^ 
for the handsome manner in which the parent 
Society had been noticed, congratulated the 
members of the Worcester County Society upon 
the honorable result of their exertions, and ex- 
pressed his hearty wishes for their future ^ios- 
perity. He then proposed the following senti- 
ment : — 

The Worcester Agricultural Society. — May their 
■urocss be commensurate with metr zcai, iutciiigcu«»^ 
and patriotism. 

The following Toast was given by the Flon. 
Mr. Lloyd. 

The Yeomanry of Massachusetts. — Industrious, in- 
telli«;ent and mdependent — natives of the soil — a stock 
of the first class, and not to be improved by any foreign 
crosses. 

At 6 o^clock Ihe Trustees assembled in the 
Meeting House, and the several Committees 
made their Reports, of which only a summary 
sketch can now be given. 

The Committee on J^eat Stock consisted of 
Hon. Levi Lincoln, of Worcester, Chairman ; 
Mr. Paul Dudley, of Douglas, Mr. James Adams^ 
of Barre, Hon. Jonas Sibley, of Sutton, and Mr. 
Levi Bartlett, of Rutland. This Committee, as 
usual, made a very long and interesting Report. 

The Committee expressed themselves in 
terms of admiration at the excellence of most 
of the Stock exhibited. They remarked with 
what high satisfaction they had witnessed the 
improvements taking place in those properties 
which render Stock valuable. The Chairman 
again congratulated his fellow citizens upon the 
introductica of the Durham improved short* 
homed breed into our country — upon the pref- 
erence which is now given to this breed by 
many of our best farmers — and upon the prog- 
ress it is making, in spite of prejudice, in the 
pubKc estimation. Many other judicious and 
WeH-tined remarks were made by the Com- 
mittee, which we will not anticipate, because 
it is proposed to lay the whole of their report 
before the public in a week or two ; and we 
hope tbat not a farmer in the County will neg- 
lect to read it Aher observing upon the diS> 
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colty of discrimination where merit was so near- 
ly equal, and regretting that they coold not be- 
stow more reward where so much was deserv- 
ed, the Committee recoounended the following 
j^miums : — 

To Jason Waters, of Satton, for the best BuU, $15 
To Messrs. Ward & Rice, of Worcester, for the 

next best, 10 

To Reuben Newhall, of Spencer, for the best BuU 

Calf, 6 

To John Sherman, of Sutton, for the next best, 4 

To Horace Warren, of New Braintree, for the best 

Milch Cow, 15 

To Elisha Matthews, of do. for the next best, 10 

To John Ay res, of Oakham, for the next best, 8 

To Stephen Williams, of Northboro% for the best 

Heifer, 6 

To Asa Rice, of Worcester, for the next best, 5 

To Amos Sheldon, Jr. of Fitchburgh, for the best 

Heifer Calf, 5 

To John Davis, of Worcester, for the next best, 4 

To Thomas W. Ward, of Shrewsbury, for the best 

fonr years old Steers, 10 

To Simeon Phelps, of Sutton, for the best 3 years 

old Steers, 8 

To Nathl. Gates, of Worcester, for the next best, 5 
To Luther Whitings, of Sutton^for the best 2 yc ars 

old Steers, 7 

To Luke Baker, of Rutland, for the best yearling 

Steers, 5 

To James Black, of Bitrre, for the next best, 3 

To Lewb Barnard, of Worcester, for the best Fat 

Ox, 15 

To Asa Rice, Jr. of Shrewsbury, for the next best, 10 

The Committee particularly mentioned the 
following Animals as worthy of notice, viz : — 
The Bulls of Mr. Horace Warren, of Grafton, 
of Mr. Hale, of Royalston, Mr. Leland, of Graf- 
ton, Mr. Sheldon, of Fitchburg, and Mr. Miles, 
of Westminster ; the BuU Calf of Doct, Ball, of 
Northborough ; the Cows of Mr. Boylston, of 
Princeton, and Col. Watson of the same town ; 
the Heifers of Theophilus Wheeler, Esq. of 
Worcester, Mr. Peters, and Mr. King's, of Rut 
land^ the Heifer Calf of Mr. Elisha Flagg, of 
Worcester ; the Steers of Messrs. A. &r J. Chase, 
of Sutton; those of Mr. Isaac Dodge, Jr. of the 
same place ; t)iose of the Rot. Mr* Daggett, of 
Mendon, (unfortunately not. entered in season 
for premium ;^ those of Mr. Cyrus Love 11, of 
Worcester ; tnose of Mr. Elisha Sumner, of 
Rutland ; of Mr. Cummings, of Sutton ; of Mr. 
Hathaway, of Grafton; of Mr. Heywood, of 
Millbury ; of Maj. Tcnny, of Sutton ; and those 
of Mr. Joel Wesson, of Millbury ; the Fat Oicn 
of Cot. Wyman, of Shrewsbury ; and those of 
Mr. Benjamin Woodbury, of Sutton. Among 
the descendants of Denton, besides those above 
mentioned, the Committee also mentioned in 
terms of high praise, the Bull Calf of Col. Wat- 



son, of Princeton ; the Bull and Bull Calf of 
Lovett Peters, Esq. of Westborough ; the Bull 
Calf of Maj. Newton; the Bull Calves of Maj. 
Davis ; the Bull Calf of Hon. Oliver Fiske, and 
that of Mr. Benjamin Butman ; and the Heifers, 
Bull and Heifer Calves of Maj. Lincoln. 

The Committee on Working Oxen consisted 
of Seth Lee, Esq. of Barre, Chairman; Col. 
Wm. Foster, of Sturbridge, Joseph Estabrook, 
Esq. of Royalston, Mr. John Batcheller, of Graf- 
ton, and Col. William Eager, of Northborough. 
The Chairman of this Committee had time only 
to make a summary report. The performances 
of all the competitors were well spoken of. — 
The Committee recommended the following 
premiums : — 

To Lather Whiting, of Sutton, the 1st premium, $15 
To Seth Wyman, of Shrewsbury, 2d premium, 12 



To Jonas L. Sibley, of Sutton, 3d premium, 10 

To Nathaniel Gates, of Worcester, 4th premium, 5 

The Committee also particularly commended 
the Working Cattle of Mr. Joseph Dudley, and 
Mr. Peter Darling, of Sutton. 

The Committee on Merino^ Mixed^ and J^ative 
Sheep^ consisted oi Hon. Aaron Tufts, of Dudley, 
Chairman ; Capt. Cyrus Gale^ of Northborough, 
and Mr. Willard Rice, of Spencer. The Chair- 
man of this Committee made some pertinent and 
forcible observations upon the great deficiency 
which was apparent in (his kind of Stocky than 
which none, under proper management, can be 
more profitable to the fanner. He recapitul- 
ated all the advairtagcs which might be derived 
from the encouragement of an improved breed 
of Sheep, and the particular advantages which 
the County of Worcester enjoys in this respect. 
And he greatly lamented that with such means 
as we possess to do ourselves and our County 
justice, there should be such a meagre exhibi- 
tion. His Report will hereafter be published in 
detail, and we hope it will be generally read 
and as generally profited by. The Committee 
recommended the following premiums : — 
To William Lincoln, of Worcester, for the best 

Merino Ewes, $10 

To John Davis, of Worcester, for the second best 5 
To Levi Lincoln, of Worcester, for the best 

Merino Wether, 4 

To Ezra Bigelow, of West-Boylston, ibr the btst 

lot of Mixed Merino Ewes, 6 

There was but one Merino and one Native 
Ram entered. The Merino had before receiv- 
ed a Arst premium, and was not coivsidered ks 
entitled to another. The Native Ram was not 
judged worthy of a premium. 

The Committee on Swine consisted of Lovett 
Peters, Esq. of Westborough, Chairman ; Col 
Seth Wyman, of Shrewsbury, and Mr. Rufus Ppr- 
ter, of Worcester. They recommended the fol- 
lowing premiums : — 

To John Gleason, jun. of Worcester, (or the best 

Boar, $10 

To Asa Rice, of Worcester, for the Best Weaned 

Pigs, 4 

To Joel Gates, of Worcester, for the best Breeding 

Sow, 3 

The Committee regretted that 'the c<Jmpeti- 
tion in this valuable article of Stock was so lim- 
ited. They mentioned with approbation a Boar 
of Maj. Simeon Burt, and one of Mr. Simon Gates 
— also the Pigs of Theophilus Wheeler, Esq. 
and of Mr. Joel Gates. 

The Committee on the Ploughing Match con- 
sisted of Hon. Seth Hastings, of Mendon, Chair- 
man; Samuel Read, Esq. of Uxbridge, Moses 
Thomas, Esq. of Sterling, Sai)f)uel Mixter, Esq. 
of New-Braintree and Charles Mirick, Esq, of 
Princeton. The Committee congratulated the 
Society on the continued Jind increasing interest 
excited by the Ploughing Match, «and remarked 
how great an object it was to give to our fields a 
better cultivation than formerly, at a fess* ex- 
pense of labour, by improvements in the con- 
struction and use of the plough. The Com- 
mittee reported that ten competitors had perfor- 
med in their respective lots as follows : — 

Lot No. 1. John Park, of Millbury, one yoke of 
Oxen ; himself ploughman, no driver ; work performed 
in 27 minutes 48 seconds — 19 furrows — plough made 
by Ebenezer Learned, of Ward. 

No. 2. Jabez Brio^ham, of Worcester, one yoke of 
Oxen ; ploug^hman, Moses Brigham, no driver ; work 
performed in 22 minutes— 20 furrows — Dutch plough 
with a wheel, made by E. Learned. 



ploughman, Samuel Sibley, driver, Stephen Darling ; 
work performed in 18 minutes, 58 seconds — 18 furrows 
— common plough with a wheel, made by A. Chase, of 
Sutton. 

No. 4. John Sherman, of Sutton, one yoke of Oxen ; 
ploughman, Asa Cummins, driver, John Sherman ; 
work performed in 18 minutes, 30 seconds — 18 furrows 
—^common plough with a wheel, made by John Hall, 
of Sutton. 

No. 5. Moses Adams, of Sutton, two yokes of Oxen ; 
ploughman, Owen Brown, driver, Tyler Marble ; work 
performed in 17 minutes — 16 furrows — common plough 
with a wheel, made by A. Chase. 

No. 6. Levi Lincoln, of Worcester, two yokes of 
Oxen ; ploughman, Philemon Wright, driver, Artemas 
Ward, 2d ; work performed in 20 minutes — 18 furrows 
— Harrison's patent plough. 

No. 7. Silas Dudley, of Sutton, one yoke of Oxen ; 
himself ploughman, driver, Joseph Dudley ; work per- 
formed in 20 minutes 68 seconds — 18 furrows — common 
plough, with a wheel and cutter, made by Jesse War- 
ren, of Dedhara. 

No. 8. Nathaniel Gates, of Worcester, two yokes 
of Oxen; ploughman, Levi Gates, driver, Natlianiel 
Gates ; work performed in 24 minutes 68 seconds — 18 
funows — Wood's patent plough. 

No. 9. Pcfter Darling, oi Sutton, one yoke of Oxen ; 
ploughmad, Nathani<jl Carroll, driver, Peter Darling ; 
work performed in 30 minutes 2 seconds — 19 furrows — 
common plough v.ith a wheel, made by John Holman, 
of Ward. 

No. 10. Nathaniel Brooks, 2d, of Worcester, one 
yoke of Oxen ; ploughman, Bailey Clements, driver, 
Nathaniel Brooks, 2d \ work performed in 23 minutes ; 
18 furrows — common plough, made by Mr. Emerson, 
of Haverhill. 

The test of merit was the best worik with 
the least expense of labor. The followiog pre- 
miuros were recommended : 
To Jonas L. Sibley, the first premium of Ten 
Dollars for the plough ; Five Dollars to the 
ploughman ; Three Dollars to the driver. 
To John Sherman, the ncond premium of Eight 
Dollars for the plough ; ploughman Four Dol- 
lars ; driver Two DoHaea. 
1*0 Silas Dudley, the third premium of Six Dol- 
lars for the plough ; ploughman Three Dol- 
lars ; driver One Dollar. 
To Moses Adams, the fourth premium of Four 
Dollars for the plough ; ploughman Two 
Dollars. 

[The remainder of the Report will be given as soon 
as received,] 



Awful calamity. — By a gentleman passing this 
place from Chenango, we learn the following 
melancholy circumstance, which he stated to 
have occurred last week in the town of Otselic, 
in the above coimty. 

A large number of men were employed in 
raising a bamj two young men were scuffling, 
and the neck of one was broken in the affray ; 
in this situation he ivas carried before his father, 
who was holding a comer post of one of the 
^en^,__when, (dreadful to relate,) the father, 
shocked at the horrid spectacle, left his hold, 
by which means the timbers ftll and killed seroe^h 
men on the spot. — People's Friend. 

Squirrels. — These destructive animals are sta- 
ted to be making great ravages among the com 
in Ohio. Myriads of them were found in ever/ 
direction, and it was feared many of the farmers 
would lose the whole of their crops. Several 
hunting parties had been formed, and in many 
instances thousands of them have been destroyed, 
but still their numbers did not appear to be in the 
least diminished. Great quantities of them were 
killed in fields with clubs and stones, and they 

were literally thronging the streets and house 

Nor3.'"yona9Lr^bley,ofSuttw of the villages. . Dy VJIV^V^V 1\^ 
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1(0R THR NKW ENGLAND FARMER. 
CIDER. 

Mr. Editor, 

Cider is our natural beverage. That it is 
capable of surpassing the wines of other coun- 
tries, is a fact frequently well attested at the 
tables of affluence. To facilitate its more ex- 
tensive experience is the purpose of this com- 
munication. 

Agriculture, of which the making of Cider is 
a part, is the first of sciences. Its pre-eminence, 
entitles it to the distinction of the Divine sci- 
ence. But much is left to Ihc reason as well as 
the labor of man to exalt it to perfection ; and 
in this economy of Providence, who can be in- 
sensible to its benignity and condescension in 
making us joint laborers in the accomplishment 
of our enjoyments ? I am persuaded that you 
will not think this seriousness as out of place, 
since, in connexion with the immediate advan- 
tage, it must have been the baj^is of institutions 
for the encouragement of agricultural pursuits. 
In a pecuniary view, the subject is within the 
demonstration of arithmetic — in years of usual 
abundance, it may be computed, that a million 
of barrels of cider are made in Massachusetts, 
worth, in such years, a dollar each, made in the 
common manner ; any mode of making which, 
without material multiplication of expense, shall 
enhance this price, will add the additional value 
to the stock of profit ; and it is not extravagant 
to say, that even in years of the greatest plenty, 
like the present, it may be so improved in qua- 
lity as to be advanced to ten times its ordinary 
price. Nor is it the epicure alone who would 
willingly pay for the luxurious draught — the 
salubrity of a pure Jind palatable liquor would 
force parsimony itself into the econotny of its 
ptirrhoeo. Our aatumnal complaints derive, in 
a great measure, their existence and aliment 
from the use of viscous and vapid juices. The 
proverb, that it is better to pay the butcher 
than the doctor, is much exalted in its applica- 
tion to the present subject — it is better to com- 
ply with the terms of nature, than to endure 
the penalties of their transgression. The apple 
tree, like the vine, is dependant on man ; — 
Uirough his delinquency, the yieldings of both 
degenerate into vinegar, but on the perform- 
ance of his duty, they are exalted into wine 

A finished speculation on the making of Cider, 
j*hould begin with the songs of the Mantuan 
bard, on 

'* The kinds of stock, and 'what those kinds will bear." 
And on the methods and progress of cultiva- 
;tion, from the " wild disorder" of the nursery to 
•' The statcty tree, which in autumn bends 
"With blushLn«^ treasures.'' 

For, 

•^Wouldst tbou thy vats with generous wine should 

froth ? 
■Respect thy.orchats ; — think not that the trees 
Spontaneous will produce a wholesome draug^ht. 
The plant which shoots from sttd^ a sullen tree, 
At leisure grows for late prosterity, ^ 
77ic gtntrou* flavor lotty 

But as these pleasing and interesting investi- 
gations are better adapted to seed-time than 
karvest, I will pass on to the business of Uie 
reason — ihc making and pre9erving Cider. A 
«lean, convenient and covered mill, is the first 
f re-requisite, for without such a mill, all other 
attentions may be frustrated. The apples should 
Vq Induced to a fine pulp. The color of the 



liquor and its smoothness are both improved by 
laying a few hours in the trough after grinding. 
Lay up the pomace on the press in clean straw, 
without using a drop of water in any part of the 
process. Three or four times as much water 
is often used in making less than a hogshead of 
cider, than would be required to ruin a pipe of 
proof spirit. Every mean should be adopted to 
retain the spirituous property of the liquor — it 
is its life. If a cider is wanted, 

" Some strong, to cheer 
The wintVy revels of the laborin* hind, 
And tasteful some, to cool the summer hours,^' 

the cheese may be reground, with some assist- 
ance from the well. 

" Water will imbibe 

The small remains of spirit, and acquire 

A vinous flavor.'* 

Press the cheese gently at first, and advance 
slowly to the utmost power of the screw. — 
Art now commences its operations against the 
•^ floating lee" — and in no stage of the business 
can they be more effectually interposed — in 
proportion to the clarification of the stum the 
tendency to an ensuing fermentation is moder- 
ated, and its dangerous excess arrested. 

In turning up, as it is called, out of the tab, 
the grossest of the pomaceous mass is usually 
detained by a strainer of straw, coarser than 
" the goat^s shaggy beard.'' Instead of such a 
strainer, prepare a tunnel with moveable rims, 
in the form of a sieve — over the bottom rim, 
stretch a covering of fine flannel — over the sec- 
ond, a covering of baize, and the uppermost 
overspread with drogget, with the nappy side 
of each pendant. These strainers will arrest 
on their way to the vessel, all the gross and 
most of the subtle imparities which tend to the 
agitation and vitiation of the liquor. Should 
the strainers choak they can be easily relieved. 

We now advance to the preservation of the 
Cider, which is the principal difliculty ; and 
after all the directions which can be given 
much must be supplied by discreet observation. 
The vinous, the acetous, and the putrefactive, 
are the three fermentations to which the liquor 
is inclined — they are, indeed, but one progres- 
sive operation, with intermediate pauses. The 
first is an effort to free itself from a farther as- 
sociation with the fruit, and to excite its own 
spirit, and is closed with a calmness which 
marks an intermission of the endeavor^— an ad 
vance to the second, which converts into vine 
gar, is restrained only by tho due ascendancy 
and retention in the body of the liquor of the 
spirituous quality excited and quickened by the 
first — the last is produced by an irreclaimable 
foulness. The intermission between the two 
first is short, and has been considered the criti 
cal moment for the successful interposition of 
art, and racking, fumigation, salt-petre and 
roach-tdum, have been specifics relied upon ; 
but more is depending on the internal condition 
of the liquor^ than on these prescriptions, or on 
any other consideration. Ciders of a good stam- 
ina, purified and protected from the internal 
and external occasions of its injury, by an at- 
tention which ought to be as common as wash- 
ing down a hog before cutting it up, will never 
depreciate into sourness ; nor will any applica- 
tion reclaim that which sunk under the pressure 
oT its inherent impurities, or lost its virtues by 
the inattention of its keeper. In respect to 
r^ing, however^ if it be iaefiectual Cixc tl^e 



renovation of the liquor, it is seldom attended 
with disadvantage, and is sometimes the best 
expedient for its purification. 

The quality of the juice of an apple in its nattt- 
ral state^ is the prime inquiry to guide all our dt* 
cisions on the fwow^ tiie ttute^ the eolor^ and the 
durability ef eider at maturity. Generally, the 
quality of the juice may be inferred from the 
outward appearance of the apple, as it departs 
from the spiritlesB white into the golden yellow 
and the gorgeous carnation. Hence, 

*' Let every tree, in every garden, ovm 
The red'ttrcak as tupreme,'^^ 

" The pippin, bumish'd o'er with gold,'' is 
but a grade below. But general rales have 
their exceptions, and on the present subject a 
surer criterion than outward show may be de- 
rived from internal examination — any apple 
contains a rich fluid, suitable to make a sound, 
palatable and exhilarating cider, which, on 
breakiog, emits an active fragrsmt flavor — is not 
over abundantly juicy, and has a glutinous con- 
sistency. That the crah will make the best 
cider, is one of those crude conceits, that every 
thing is enveloped in mystei^, and that we can 
in no other way escape the foolery which na- 
ture is playing with us^ than to forsake our 
senses. It is nil important to the full perfcctioTi 
of the fruit, that after having been gathered 
(which should be done when ripe, in dry wea- 
ther, with no external injury, and before frosts 
shall have corropted it,) that it be spread on 
covered floors to mellow, and to impart to tho 
air an useless portion of its aqueous parts. — 
Rains and dews hurt ripe apples even while on 
the trees, but they injure them much more In 
heaps, or spread in contact with any substance 
and with each other. While in either of these 
situations, humidity, according to its degree 
and continuance, retards or stays the process of 
maturation, institutes that of decomposition, and 
impairs the spirituous quality upon which the 
preservation of the cider wholly depends. It 
should be regarded, too, as almost equally in- 
dispensable to the good quality of the liquor, 
that the fruit should be separated before grind* 
ing, from unripe and unsound apples, and fron^ 
all filth. The juice of an unripe apple is even 
more pernicious than that of a defective one. 

The place in which the cider shall now be 
set to subside is interesting to it^ welfare. In a 
cellar of uniform temperature through ^he year, 
it may be left undisturbed to settle and refine 
on its own lees. The unstoppage of cellar win- 
dows in the spring, admits an active agent to 
the acetous fermentation, against which, draw« 
ing off may be a safe guard. If placed in sai 
open exposure below the freezing point, 

*' The hoary frosts, and northern blasts, take care 
The muddy beverage to serene, and drive 
Precipitajit, the baser ropy lees," 

In this case, racking before a removal into the 
cellar, (for it ought not to freeze) and again in 
March or April, may be necessary for the ex- 
clusion of the offending matter. The difference 
in the two modes of treatment already supposed 
is, that in the first, nature is left to her own 
unmolested operation, through which her inten« 
tions of giving to man a delectable draught, 
will (If they have not been thwarted by his own 
remissness) be effectually accomplished ; — in the 
other, she is hastened on in her designs, and the 
precipitation of the performance requires, that 
certain of it4 stages should be seized to thrust 
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Wit an enemy who is only on rest to recom- 
•mence commotion. 

As to refining cider with matter, it may be 
given as a rule, that if while on 'the lees, or 
when drawn off, the limior is tranquil, pleasant, 
p'ercing, and yet free from asperity, it may be 
left to itself; or, as is more fit for turbulent, 
acrimonioQs knd insipid bodies, a little tasteless 
mucilaginous matter of any sort, as isinglass, 
calres feet jelly, the whites of eggs, or dissol- 
ved glue, may be infused to accelerate the 
precipitation of the particles suspended in the 
liquor. 

The addition of spirit to the expressed juice 
is a practice condemned by PomanaU Bard — 
" With their native streng^tb, 
Thy wine'^ sufficient." 

A sensible observer, too, of our oi^n, has ex- 
pressed the same censure. But the subject has 
its qualifications. The treatment which is some- 
times necessary to give a saving sotindness to 
wine, decides against these opinions. Brandy 
is re-mixed with wine to give it solidity ; and 
grapes of the greatest saccharine richness, af- 
fording a juice of nearly the consistency of 
honpj, and easily ccnvertible into spirit, are 
med to exalt inferior clusters into wine of a 
high (j^ualily.* Ip truth, it is on this. point that 
intelligent observation must direct. Seasons of 
luxuriant vegetation produce a more aqueous 
apple than seasons of sterility. The effect of 
these different seasons on the quality of cider 
caoDot have escaped notice. In the dry sum- 
mers of 1 805 & 6, a spiritous ascendancy in the 
fruit generally triumphed, in cider, over mis- 
manageraent in its making — on the contrary, in 
treason* of great abundance, and when the fruit 
1? distended to a great size by the watery ele- 
tneot, the spirit of cider is reduced to so pre- 
cmous a standard, that the skilful and vigilant 
t^iij may boast of its possession in power and 
j)arity. in theie facts, which a moment^s re- 
dection must confirm, we have the instruction 
we need — if the '' native strength" of the juice 
is sufficient, an alliance should be rejected — if 
insufficient, an auicUiary may be received, and 
05 the fitcst is that nearest in affinity, Cider 
Brandy is the most suitable assistant. 

From these remarks, they result as general 
rules in the making of Cider, that apples should 
be ripe -when gathered — that they should be 
hoosed to mellow — that they should be separ- 
ated, before grinding, from the rotten and un- 
ripe, and from all uncleanness- — that they should 
he mnshed fine in a covered mill, and lay in 
mast before laying up, a longer or shorter time 
according to the temperature of the weather, 
avoiding, while in that state, the least appear- 
ance of fermentation, which then almost imme- 
diately produces acidity — that the juice be pu- 
rified of pulp aod inpurities, by passing several 

* Other, and less sotorioiu secrets in. the traite of 
wine, ^ive the same evidence. Currants, in the pro- 
portion often gallons to a barrel, will bring on a fer- 
mentation in cider which terminates in a neat and 
pleasant wine. It is the predominant sfnrit of the cur- 
nnts whidt effects the serere traasfonnation, 

A Senator in Congress, profoandLy instructed in the 
(urcana of commerce,, asserted in a speech, that a com- 
position passing any where for Madeira wine, may be 
formed often ^lons of that article pure, with ten gal- 
lons of Mal^ira wlne^ iWrty of Sheiry, and the same 
quaatity of cSder. An sMilysts el the eompooent parts 
will she Wv that the biayndy hi the sherry wine is the 
preserratlcm of tbe.ci^ ia its a *w milat y)n to the first 
"woed ingredient* 



tiltrations, and be undiluted by a drop of water 
— that it be placed in cellars, or in colder situ-- 
ations, and left to its own native vigor, or aided 
by a friendly association, according to circum 
stances — that it be left " to feed awhile on its 
own fatness," or be drawn off once or oftener, 
as good judgment shall guide. With these pre- 
cautions, a cider incomparably better than is 
made with the usual inattention, may be ob- 
tained, and its consumption enjoyed. 

So far 1 have treated the subject with a view 
to general use, and in this view, a leading prin- 
ciple may be given in a word, alike important 
to the connoisseur and the unlettered tillager — 
it is, that nature cannot be assisted in any other 
way than according to her own laws. ^ 

There are some distinctions remaining, which 
are no other than obvious refinements of the 
same principle. 

The exact maturity of the fruity is the first ob- 
ject of attention in leaving general rules and 
advancing to a cider than 

" Wine more prizM, or laudable of taste.*^ 
The point of perfection in the maturity of fruit 
can scarcely be said to be stationary for a day ; 
a deelensioq froih that point is as detrimental as 
a deficiency in its attainment ; the juice loses 
its activity, and 

" From sprightly, Hwill to sharp or vapid change." 

^ome apples do not mature until late in win- 
ter — others, not until the ensuing spring. Of 
these, a cider might be made exquisitely fine. 
Laid in chambers through autumn, and in dry 
places in the cellar through the winter, expos- 
ed to the action of the air, they become enrich- 
ed by the evaporation of their watery parts — 
but at neither of these periods is there so 
friendly a concurrence of the atmosphere for 
the making of cider as in the last month of 
autunm. 

Assorting the t^ples^ ffor I have yet supposed 
them' used promiscuously) is the second parti- 
cular in the progress to perfectioi^ Phillips 
observes, that 

" Some ciders have by art or age unlearned 
Their genuine relish, and oitvmdry wines 
AssumM the flavor." 

It is not possible that a commixture of vari- 
ous sorts could give one distinct perception to 
the palate. So invariably does nature preserve 
each kind by itself, that no two sorts can be 
drawn into union on the same stock. The dis- 
agreement in the juices of fruit is more or less 
inveterate when mixed, as they depart from 
sweet to sour. The mixture of an extremely 
sharp acid with a luscious sweet, produces an 
activity of opposition approaching to efferves- 
cence, nor does it ceaee but with the complete 
subjection of the mass to the acrimonious ad- 
versary. These facts suggest the propriety and 
necessity of keeping each kind of fruit in its 
own disthictness. The conclusion I should con- 
sider as securely propped in its own reasonable- 
ness, had it never been intimated by nature nor 
tested by expei;ience, that apples of the same 
kind^ can make the most perfect cider. In this 
persuasion I can anticipate the time trhen cider 
will be designated by the name of its own apple, 
and the nomenclature of the orchard be as fa- 
miliar in our markets as any distinctions in use 
The most perfect cider, then, can alone be 
made by an attention to these additions to the 
I general rules. 



Of bottling, the advantages are so well un- 
derstood, that I have no occasicn to eay any 
thing in their ' recommendation ; but I should 
not conduct the cider-mnker to the most finish- 
ed point, were I to omit the Observation, that a 
perfect fineness of his liquor, and an ascendancy 
in it of a spirit which shall repress its impa- 
tience in a close confinement, are as indispen- 
sably necessary to the preservation of his bot- 
tles as to the perfection of his drink. 

Cider is to rise tQ more than an equality of 
fame with the most celebrated drinks of other 
climes, and the competition which will ensue 
in the market will give celebrity to the section 
of our country which shall be most successful 
in its manufacture. Already has this preference 
of place appeared, and our Herefordshires and 
Devonshires are in Rhode Island and N. Jersey. 
But it is comparative more than intrinsic excel- 
lence which may be claimed for the ciders of 
the Narraganset and of Newark. If the banks 
of the Connecticut, and the rich vales and pro- 
pitious southern declivities of Massachusetts 
shall not bear away the palm, the fault will 
not be in our soil but in our sons. 

^^ Delightful beverage ! to the utmost bounds of this 

Wide universe, Columbian Cider borne, 

Shall please all tastes, and triumph o^tr the rtne." 

POMONA. 

FOR THX HEW ENGLAND VABJfU. 

The answer of " Plymotheus" in the Old 
Colony Memorial, to some remarks made by 
me on the deficiency in' the description of the 
worm, whose ravages have been so fatal, this 
season, fta some parts of the county of Plymouth, 
is highly satisfactory.. It is by «uch clear, and 
distinct statements, alone, that any correct 
knowledge can be obtained. Loose and general 
remarks are of little value. It is not, to be 
sure, certain that we can cure these natural 
evils by ascertaining accurately their causes, 
but it is absolutely certain^ that we canmt cure 
them without such information. 

When Mr. Peck, (the first and ablest of ojjr 
naturalists, at the period, when be first became 
knowp, and inferior to none even at this day,) 
gave a scientific history of the Canker worm^ 
he afforded us the opportunity of checking its 
ravages, if we had followed up his suggestiona. . 
Agriculture was then in its infancy, but if at 
the present day, that scourge should reappear 
and threaten to lay waste our orchards, 1 am 
fully convinced, that the accurate and perfect 
account given by him of the habits of that in- 
sect, will enable us to destroy it, or to diminish 
exceedingly itP destructive powers. The same 
remark may be made as to the Slug worm which 
affects the pear and^erry trees — many hun- 
dreds of which it CnalTy destroyed. The know-^ 
ledge with which Mr. Peck has furnished us, of 
its first appearance, its duration, its second ap- 
pearance, the depth to which the chrysalis de- 
scends, will enable all of us to provide a reme- 
dy against its ravages. I have done it most ef- 
fectually, and I have no fears of its future mi?- 
chievous effects. At present our country is 
nearly free from them, and of conrse any re- 
marks about their exterminatioi^ would be read 
without interest. . 

As to tho. insect, still more fatal, which at- 
tacks the grass and com, and of which " rvp- 
motheus^' has given a very satisfactory account, 
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'as far as it was then in his power to do, it 
seems to me that something more is desirable — 
something like the accurate care and attention 
paid by Professor Peck to the insects above re- 
ferred to. It is impossible to detect the char- 
acter of insects in the worm, or as naturalists 
1^11 it, the larva state. It is onlj in the perfect 
state they can be fully ascertained, viz : as ap- 
plied to this insect, whether this worm is a new 
genus, or species, or ont already known. To 
this end, it is necessary, that some of them 
should be tikcn, and kept/ in earth, till they 
shall pass into the chrysalis, and from that into 
the perfect state^ which probably, and indeed 
certainly, is that of a moth or butterfly^ This 
was the course Professor Peck pursued* We 
shall then know at what time^ they rise, as but- 
terflies, or moth»-^when th6y deposit their eggs 
— when the larva or worm is hatched, and how 
long it continues its ravages. To what depth 
the larva descends, in order to undergo its 
change. It is indeed very alarming, if it dc- 
' scends three or four feet, as stated by Plymo- 
theus — but we mu^ doubt thiis fact, until we 
know, that the identity of the worm on the sur- 
face, and that found in digging ^ost holes, has 
been ascertained. Great credit ' is due to Ply- 
mothcus for what he has done ; but we view it 
only as a pledge, that for the public good^ he 
win do more, which we feel convinced he is 
very competent, and very ready to do* -There 
is little ^oubt from his description of the effects 
of this insect, and of the mode of doing injury, 
that it is the same insect, which appeared in 
Worcester county, and the western parts of this 
state, three years since, and partially on some 
estates, in Roxbury. The singular manner, in 
whieh the grass sward was undermined, so as 
to detach it 7rom~ the soil, and to «oaMe you to 
roll it up, seems to identify it, with the insect 
80 destructive, and alarming to us, at the period 
referred to. If it could be conceived that such 
an insect should be permitted to prevail over 
the country generally, it might produce a fa- 
mine, though we apprehend, that there is little 
hazard of such an event — but it is very impor- 
tant, that we should trace its history with care, 
and we shall doubtless be able to imd means of 
destroying it. We should always remember, as 
farmers, that this fertile earth is g^ven to us on 
the condition of our perpetual and never ceas- 
ing care to preserve its fertility, and that all 
the evils we encounter, dry seasons, devouring 
insects, and blights, are only intended to sharp- 
en our intellectual faculties, increase our zeaf 
and industry in the effort to surmount them, and 
thus in the end to render the earth more pro- 
lific, than it wohld have been if no such stimu- 
lus had existed. A FARMER. 
Roxbury^ Sept 25. 

Extract from Pliny* $ Statural Hutory^ Book xoiiL 
[Translated for the New England Farmer.] 
Caius Furius Cresinus, a freed man, was hat- 
ed, an^ suspected of sorcery, by his neighbors, 
because he raised more from his small farm 
than they acquired from their large possessions. 
A day wa^ appointed for his trial, by Spurius 
Albinus. Fearing condemnation, before the 
opinions of the people were asked, he brought 
into the forum his farming implements, and his 
healthy femily, well taken care of and neatfy 
drea^i^ (af Piso relates) tool.'* exceflently made, 
spades and ploughshares, and oxen in good con- 



dition. " These, O ! Romans, said he, are my 
enchantments. My watchfulness, diligence and 
labor, 1 cannot display before you." He was 
acquitted by an unanimous vote. Truly it .^ 
labor, not expense, that makes a plentiful har- 
vest ; and it is an ancient adage, that the best 
manure is the eye of the master. 



From the American Farmer. 
THE ROLLER—/^ use and Importance. 

Mr. Skinner — Looking accidentally into the 
Encyclopedia Britanica, rtt the dilicle Agricul- 
ture, I foUnd th(* anneted passage, which you 
may ^hink deserves to be inserted in your pa- 
per^ as I do myself, because We edffer in this 
part of the country, froih frequent droughts, 
and the relief alluded to in this article is not 
geneAilly known, though certainly no I'ecent 
invention or discovery. 

Your obedient sei*vant^ 

THOMAS W. GRIFFITH. 

The Roller i^ an instrument of capital use in 
husbadpry, though scarcely known in ordinary 
practice. '^ In the first place, rolling renders 
a loose soil more compact and solid ; which en- 
courages the growth of plants, by making tbe 
earth clap close to every part of every root. 
Nor need we be afraid of rendering the soil 
too compact ; for no roller that can be draR-n 
by tivo or four horses will have that effect. In 
the next place, rolling keeps in the moisture^ and 
hinders drought to penetrate. This effect is of 
great momenta In a dry season it may make 
the difference of a good crop 6r no crop, espe- 
cially where the soil is light*'' 

O^ir Allow me to take this opportuni^ to re- 
commend to all read makers, the use of an in- 
strument <)f the kind alluded to, that is, a roller^ 
to press down the materials employed in mak- 
ing roads, before the satne is traveUed-^^ practice 
which was successfully adopted, on my sugges- 
tion, by the President and Managers of the 
Turnpike from Baltimore, towards York, in 
Penn. some years ago* T* W. G. 

From the Coopefstown, (N. Y.) Journal. 

Washington'*s opinion of Agricultural Societies* 
I like occasionally to converse with the migh- 
ty dead ; the results of their investigations, arc 
so many beacons to guide, and direct those who 
come after them. Washington was indeed the 
father of this country, and he has left many tes- 
timonies of his wisdom and devotion to its best 
interests. At this day, there can be found no 
man who has the temerity to impugn the mo- 
tives by which he was actuated, or doubts the 
policy of the measures which he urged upon the 
consideration of the National Legislature. In 
a speech at the opening of Congress, in De- 
cember, 1796, I find he recommended Agricul- 
ture as one of the most proper objects of public 
patrpnaj^e. It will be seen by the following 
extract from that paper, that Societies for the 
encouragement of the parent art, were consi- 
dered of primary importance, and especially 
deserving the fostering support of the National 
Government. 

" It will not be doubted, that with reference 
either to individual or national welfare, Agri- 
culture is of primary importance. In propor- 
tion as nations advance in population and other 
circumstances of maturity, this truth becomes 
more apparent, and renders the cultivation of 



the soil more and more an object of public pat* 
ronage. Institutions for promoting it, grow up^ 
supported by the public ptirse : And to what ob^ 
jects can it be dedicated with greater propriety f 
Among the m^ans which have been employed 
to this end, none have been attended with greats 
er success than the establishment of Boards^ 
composed of proper characters, charged with 
collecting and diffusing information, and enabled 
by premiums and small pecuniary aids, to en- 
courage and assist a spirit of discovery and im- 
provement. This species of establishment con- 
tributes doubly to the increase of improvement, 
by stimulating to enterprise and improvement, 
and by drawing to a common centre the results, 
every where, of individual skill and observation, 
and spreading them over the nation. Experi- 
ence^ accordingly has shown, that they are very 
cheap instruments of iinitiense national benefif* 

From thd New-Hampshire Patriot. 
The com is at this time ripe in the fields just 
fit for the harvest ; and New-Hampshire never 
exhibited finer and heavier fields^-^it is believed 
all was out *of the way of " Jack Frost'^ when 
he commenced his attacks. Potatoes^ turnips 
tind almost every kind of vegetable, have been 
attended by a gprowth, whose luxuriance was 
scarcely if ever exceeded. But the apple trees 
—we scarcely know how to describe their ap- 
pearance : — it would seem as if the whole 
growth of some trees Could be idtended to pro- 
duce only one year's crcrp like the present ; 
there appears to be, at least, a crop of three 
ordinary sevens in one< Farmers, in laying in 
their store of cider, ought to calculate for not 
less than two years. And not only there arc 
more in number, but the size of the apple is in- 
creased. To the south, larger fruit of most 
kinds is produced than to the north : this may 
be seen in the orchards of Massachusetts con-^ 
trastcd with those of New-Hampshire. The 
largest apple we have had any account of the 
present year was one at Marblehead, which 
weighed about 23 ounces. In the orchard of 
Maj. Stark at Dunbarton last Thursday one of 
the editors picked up four apples lying side by 
side as they fell from the tree, which weighed 
more than thr^e pounds ; and Mr. Gale of this 
town shewed another weighing a little over 
seventeen ounces. 



POTATOES were discovered in Vii^inia, 
by Sir Walter Raleigh who imported them into 
England previously to 1690. In a manuscript 
account of the household expenses of Queen 
Anne, wife of James L who died 1618, the price 
of potatoes is given at one shilling a pound. — 
They now sell fourteen pounds for sixpence. 
They were not introduced into Ireland till 1610, 
nor into Scotland until 1728, except in gardens. 
How rapid and extensire has been the growth 
and consumption of this root in the course of 
one century. 

Camp Meeting. — ^A camp meeting of the Me- 
thodists commenced about five miles from Plats- 
burgh, N. Y. on the 5th and closed on the 9th 
ult About 6000 were present. * During its con- 
tinuance, the whole country was in motion, and 
every species of land and water transporation 
was in requisition. — The society numbers more 
than 100 new converts at this meeting. 
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It is hoped -tlMil the valuable origiaal communica- 
Itoos, published in this daj^s paper, will atone for the 
want of orif^inal nuitter under the editorial head. We 
had articles prepared, which were omitted to give 
room for the official account of the proceedings at the 
Worcester Cattle Siow. 

CATTLE SHOW AT C07W0RD. 

The Middlt4tx Societjf of Hutbandrntn and Memu^ 
fachirers^ held their Anniversarj at Concord, on the 
3d inst. It was attended by a larg^e and respectable 
anemblagfe of the substantial yeomanry of Massachu- 
setts, and many characters of the first respectability 
honored themselves as well as the occasion, by being 
present, and taking an active part in the business and 
amusements of the day. We hope to receive an offi- 
cial account of the proceedings at this Exhibition, for 
our next paper. 

HiUiboroughy JST. //. CailU 5Aoic.— An Agricultural 
Fair and Show was held at Amherst, on the 24th and 
55th of September, which is spoken of in high terms. 
The New Hampshire Patriot says, " Without dispar^ 
ailment to any other exhibition, it may in truth be 
said that the patriotic County of Hillsborough has this 
year, not only out-done all her sister Counties, but ex- 
ceeded herself on any former occasion. This has re- 
sulted from the extended and liberal principles on which 
the Society has been managed, and from the prompt 
attention of its individual' officers and coomiittees to 
their respective duties — in particular, from the un- 
wearied labor and perseverance of its Secretary, 
EoxcNo Parkkr, Esq. to whom the Society owes 
muchf and has acknowledged its obligations." , 

"The cattle were remarkably fine, especially the 
young bulls, steers and heifers. Gentlemen from Mas- 
iuchufetts who had frequently attended the great ex- 
liibitions at Brighton, freely admitted they had never 
seen any cattle there superior to those which were 
reared on the high grounds of the county of Hillsboro\ 
There was not so great a variety of the household 
manufiEictures as might have been anticipated ; but bet- 
ter samples have not probably been exhibited. The 
butter and cheese were excellent^the woollen cloths 
would vie with superfine imported — the plain linens 
Hud diapers, the grass and straw bonnets, the carpets 
and fiannels did great credit to the fair hands which 
wrought them. lu short, there was scarcely an article 
exhibited which iailed of discovering the improved 
taste and genius of the people of this county." 

There were nine persons competitors in the Plough- 
ing Match, and each plougUed the lot assigned him, of 
oiic eighth of an acre, in the following manner — Beaj. 
Parker in 13 min. 5 sec. — John Johnson in 13 min, 8 
sec. — Isaac Bums in 14 min. 45 sec. — Jonathan T. 
Wheeler in 15 min. 30 sec. — Levi Jones in 15 min. 25 
lec.—Daniel Fuller in 16 min. 25 sec.-^. H. Ather- 
ton, one joke, in 17 min. the other, in 20 min. without 
a driver-^Timothy Danforth in 17 min. 30 sec. 

At half past 12 o^clock, at.the Meeting House, after 
prayers by the Rev. Mr. Lord, an ingenious and per> 
tinent Address was delivered by Moses Eastman, Esq, 
of Salisbury. ' The aVards of the several committees 
were then declared and the premiums paid. 

After the premiwu were declared and paidy the 
Rev. Hompbrey Moore, of Bfilford, Chairman of the 
Viewing Committee, read a report which he had pre- 
pared. It gave a concise description of the Fkrms and 
Crops viewed, and the nsuiageiDent tad good husband- 



ry of the owners. The Amherst Cabinet declares that 
^^ it was replete with information and wit, and filled 
the audience with delight and admiration." The same 
paper says that ^^ the expediency of having the Show 
in the pleasant month of September, instead of October, 
and of having two days instead of one, has been decid- 
edly manifested. A large number of new members has 
been added to the Society, and we have heard of but 
two who even thought of taking a dismission.^ As good 
a Show as we have now had can always be had for 
$400, and we hope four hundred good farmers can be 
found in the county, wishing to contribute yearly the 
sum of one dollar each, thereby adding ten fold to the 
respectability of their own class and ^cupations." 

FOREIGN. 
DEATH OF LORD LONDONDERRY. 

The packet Ship Amity, Maxwell, has arrived at 
New York, with London papers to the 14th of August. 
They do not appear to contain any thing of importance, 
if we except the death of the Marquis of London- 
derry, who committed suicide by cutting his throat on 
the 12th of Angu^ at North Cray, County of Kent. 
The London Courier of the 14th contains the Coroner^s 
Inquest and Verdict, from which it appears that he was 
in a fit of insanity when he committed the act, which 
was produced by extreme mental and bodily fatigue 
during the late session of Parliament. 

On the death of Lord Castlereagh, the editor of the 
Liverpool Mercury observes, ^ The sudden, unexpec- 
ted and self-inflicted death of this nobleman absorbs 
the public attention to the exclusion of almost every 
other topic, not excepting the Royal visit to Scotland 
— nor do we wonder at the interest excited by the de- 
mise of an individual, who was the very soul of the 
present administration ;'and whose memory is so insep- 
arably associated with the crooked policy pursued by 
the British Cabinet for the last quarter of a century, 
that it will be ^ damned to everlasting fame.' " 

His death was announced in London about half past 
one on the 12th, and produced great confusion and agi- 
-iation at the different government ofilces. It had the 
eflect of lowering the funds a half per cent. 

The verdict of the Coroner's Jury was, "That on 
Monday, Aug. 12, and for some time previously, the 
most noble Lord, Marquis of Londonderry, under a grie- 
vous disorder did labor and languish, and become in 
consequence delirious and of insane mind: and that 
whilst in that state, with a knife of iron or steel, he did 
inflict on himself on the left side of his neck, and of the 
carotid artery, a wound of one inch in length and a half 
an inch in depth, of which he instantly died ; and that 
no other person except himself was the cause of his 
death." To this verdict, all the jurors signed their 
names. 

Eight dayt later, — By an arrival here on the 2d inst. 
I^ndon papers have been received as late as the 22d 
of August4 The Greeks Continue a successful opposi- 
tion to t|ie Turks, and have threatened Measures of 
retaliation for the cruelties committed at Scio, which 
it is thought will operate as a restraint on the barbari- 
ty of the ferocious Ottomans. 

In Spain the waves of political commotion appear to 
be fast subsiding. Accounts to the 14th of August 
have been received in London, which state that the 
new ministry was firmly established, and that they 
gave such indications of talents, energy, and liberality 
as led to sanguine hopes that order will be restored, 
and the country tranquillized. At Cadiz every thing 
was quiet, and the Constitutionalists completely vic- 
lorious. 

A Congress of Sovereigns was to hold a session at 
Verona in August, and hopes were entertained that 
measures would be adopted by those potentates for the 
benefit of Greece. 

The Marquis of Londonderrv was burled with great 
pomp and magnificence in Westminster Abbey. His 
successor in office will not be appointed till after the 
return of the King from Scotland. 

The reception of the Kiri^ at Edinhm^gh, was every 
way worthy the Scottish character, and gave infinite 
eatymctioa to his majesty. 



DOMESTIC. 

Mr. Slemson, of Galloway, N. Y. has received pre- 
miums from the Agricultural Society of Saratoga coun- 
ty, for having raised 62 bushels of Barley on an acre — 
four and an half tons of Timothy Hay, per acre, on 
eight acres — 104 buriiels of Com on an acre — and also 
the largest crop of Potatoes in the county. 

The crops of Rice in the vicinity of Savannah are 
uncommonly abundant and of good quality. About 
one lialf of the crop was supposed to have been har- 
vested previous to the 14th Sept. 

A person by the name of Richard David, residing in 
Indiana, was lately bit by a rattle-snake in so fatal a 
manner, as to cause his immediate death. 

Last week, (says the Gazette,) on the complaint of 
the Police Officer, one of our butchers was convicted, 
before the Police Court, of oflering for sale, at the 
Boylston Market, raised and stufled meat, contrary' to 
a city ordinance passed on the 22d July last, and fined 
five dollars and costs. This being the first conviction 
under the law, the Court sentenced the offender in the 
smallest penalty, but intimated a determination to in- 
crease the fine on future conviction?. 



BRIGHTON SHOW 'AND FAIR, 

The Members of the Massachusetts Society 
for Promoting Agriculture, will please be^r ia 
mind, that their atteadauce is expected at their 
Hall, hi Brighton, on Wednesday^ the 9th of Oc- 
tober, at 9 o^clock, A. M. as business is to be 
transacted — the admisson of new members, Slc. 

All those Gentlemen who are appointed on 
Committees, will please be punctual in their at- 
tendance, nt 9, A. M. of the days on which their 
particular duty falls, as the Trustees intend to 
adhere strictly to their Rules and Regulations. 

Those Ladies who wish to view the Manu- 
factures in the Hall, will please to observe, that 
they must ascend to it by the steps at the South 
End, c WF tsiik. of the building, aod that the same' 
will be devoted exclnsively to them on the 9th, 
from 9, A.TVL to 12, A. M, Some of the Trus- 
tees will attend them, and no other Gentlemen 
will be admitted during those hours, except the 
owners of the (^ods, who are expected to exhi* 
bit and attend to them. 

After 12 o'clock of the 9th, the Hall of Manu- 
factures may be visited by Gentlemen. 

The Galleries, of the Meeting-House will be 
reserved for Ladies, till the procession enters, 
at 1 o'clock. The doors will be open for thetn 
exclusively^ ai II o^ clock. 

Any Gentlemen having fine Animals that are 
not entitled to be offered for premium, or that 
have previously received them, are requested 
to exhibit them, and Pens will be provided. 

A Dinner will be provided at Dudley's Hal! ; 
a few tickets for which, at one dollar and fiAy 
cents, are deposited at VVells and Lilly's, Court- 
street, till the morning of the 9th, after which 
they will be with Mr. Kuhn, at the Society's 
Hall, in Brighton; and where, also, th6se Mepa- 
bers of the Society, who have not received 
their diplomas, can obtain them. 

Any Gentlemen having fine specimens of 
Grain or Vegetables, will please deposit them in 
the lower Hall ; also, any new Agricultural im- 
plement which they may think deserve notice, 
stating on a card their quality. 

It is requested of Gentlemen having^n« Frvit^ 
to deposit some with Mr. Dudley, for the Agri- 
cultural Dinner, attaching their names to the 
same, which offerbgs will be duly noticed bif 

^ ""T^oixlerr^'S'^'dbRHAM PARSON^ *^^ 
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FS88EHD£V. 

ffah not laborious trorfc, ntither fctafconrfry, which the 
Most High hath ordained Eccl. Ai>oc. 

Although some men, with pride elate, 
CanH condescend to caltivate 

The Ufe-sopporting soil, . 
The Highest husbandry ordainM^ 
^or can the proudest be sustainM 

Without the Fanner's toil. 

If Adam, in his sinless state 
Was well employM to cultivate 

The soil, which gave him birtii. 
One would suppose his sinful race 
Would not esteem it a disgrace 

To till the fruitful earth. 

Yet many a hale and brawny lout 
Wont stoop to set himself about 

So noble an employment ! 
Jn doing mischief, doing nought, 
And doing nothing which he ought. 

Is plac'd his whole enjoyment. 

3ome dolts as stupid as a stump. 
Have had the happiness to thump 

Their pates against a college ; 
Can construe, possibly, quid agis ? 
And therefore think themselves great sages, 

Quite prodigies of knowledge. 

Others, perhaps, still greater bores^ 

Hare leam*d the odds, in merchants^ sforesi 

*Twizt muilin and molasses ; 
Bat still for manner*, means and^mind, 
Rank with those brutes, he wishM to find^ 

Who sought his father^s asses : 

Yet, being gentlemen 6y /rorfe, 
They will not touch an axe or spade^ 

But, useful labor shunning, 
They lounge about in lazy bands. 
Throng tippler^s shops and tayem stands, 

L^e rattle-snakes a sunning. 

And some the learned professions crowd, 
Whose shallow pates are not allowM 

To take in two ideas \ 
Their feeble wits for years they task, 
Ere pride will suffer them to akk 

What natnre^s fixM decree is* 

All these, a poor mistaken race, 
Think husbandry a great disgrace. 

Though Washington thought not ; 
And hands which empire^s rod could wield, 
Have been employed to till the field. 

And blessM their happy lot. 

Now these our lays are not designM 
To undervalue men of mind, 

Kor fhiits of intellect ; 
The learnM professions we would fill 
With men of science, sense and skill, 

Most worthy high respect. 

Still, those professions, ^tis allow'd. 
Are sadly cumber'd with a crowd, 

A nice but needy train, 
Oblig'd to tax their brains with double 
A common farmer^s toil and trouble, 

A livelihood to g^ain. . 

Merchants arc useful in their places. 
But if society embraces 

Too many of the caste, - 
As sure as man^s to trouble bomi^ 
Straight through the small end of the horn 

Some must be tqueezM at last. 



Reader, I donH pretend to say 
But what your eminency may 

Be blessM with parts uncommon ; 
A better head and heart, perhaps, - 
Than coounonly since Adam^s lapse, 

Are ownM by man or woman* 

It does not follow thence, however. 
Your hands, so delicate, must never 

Perform " laborious work :'^ 
That you should loiter life away, 
And vegetate from day to day. 

As lazy as a Turk. 

You are, perhaps, by mother witf 
As well as education fit 

Some famous part to act ; 
But it is possible there may 
Be other great men in your way, 

As good as you, in fact. 

And if youVe reason to su^ect 
The higher toils of intellect 

Are not for you decreed ; 
Your hands, in useful labor plied. 
May, with God^s blessing, still provid«> 

For every real need. 

Then swing the axe, or ply the ^pade. 
Or work at that mechanic trade 

Which suits your genius best | 
Become a tinker, rather than 
A mischievous, or idle man^ 

A nuisance or a pest. 

And shun those imps, with pride elate, 
Who cannot stoop to cultivate 

The life-supporting soil ; 
And contravening God^s commands. 
Will not employ their heads nor hands 

In any useful toil. 



From the Boston Daily Advertiser of October 1* 
AGRICULTURAL INTELUGENCE. 

The seasoD has been tiQudually fertile — Indian 
Corn, our great staple has rarely been better or 
in greater abundance. All vegetables have 
flourished unasually well, and the crops are 
great. — Still it must be admitted to have been a 
season beyond all example, dry. The springs 
are lower than they have been for thirty years. 
A pond which has been full to overflowing for 
thirty-flve years, has been for six weeks past, 
tw6 feet below its ordinary level. Many wells 
have failed, which were never known to fail 
before. The after feed is nearly cut ofl*, and 
the eflects will be felt next spring in the high 
price of hay, unless we are supplied from the 
Eastern shore, -where the season has been more 
favorable. 

Apples are more abundant and larger and 
fairer than we have ever known them, but we 
fear they will be preserved with difficulty. 
They will ripen prematurely, and cannot be 
preserved till spring without great care. The 
use of these bints will be perceived, if those 
who raise, or buy winter fruit, will in conse- 
quence of this intimation, take unusual care in 
picking their /ruit and in its preservation. As 
the apples are so ripe and of course the skin so 
soft, it will require more caution to prevent 
bruises in picking them, which are always fatal 
to the fruit. Purchasers buy apples by the bar- 
rel without inquiring into the manner in which 
they have been picked and put up. Yet one 
barrel well picked, is worth two carelessly man- 
aged. When put up in such a season parttco- 



larly, and in all seasons, they should be kept as 
cool as possible. — Any degree of cold short of 
freezing is not only not injurious but highly 
beneflctal to fruit intended for winter usew — 
Pears have been fairer and finer this year than 
for ten years past^ but they ripen, and rot much 
earlier than touaL They should be exposed to 
the greatest possible degree of cold. It is not 
prolMibly generally known that winter fruit can 
be preserved in ice houses till August in per- 
fection, and that cherries and other summer 
fruits can in like tnanner be kept perfect for 
naany weeks, long after their season is past. 

The sweet potato has flourished this season 
beyond expectation, tt is very sweet and dry — 
full, as good as those raised in New-Jersey, and 
we think better. We have had them io per- 
fection for seven weeks, since the 6th of August 
—and on one eighth of an acre^ we have raised 
enough for our own wants, and have been able 
to send to market what ;will pay the whole ex- 
pense. Our neighbours, who attempted to rais^ 
them, we are sorry to perceive, have failed, ow- 
ing parity to the unusually severe, and early 
frosts of the past week, but more particularly 
to the injudicious selection of southern seecK 
They procured then) from Virginia instead of 
New-Jersey. This, like all other plants, must 
be (to use a southern phrase,) acclimated. The 
peach and cherry were gradually introduced 
into northern regions. If we should import a 
peach tree direct from Annchia or Persia, its 
native region, it would never ripen its fruit with 
us. It is only by very gentle transitions that 
we procure in perfection fruits not natural to 
oursoU. A ROXBURY FARMER. 

From the Connecticut Mirror. 

Mrs. Wells of Wethersfield, (formerly Miss 
Woodhouse) has received by the hands of Mr. 
Marcus Bull of this City, the Medal and twenty 
guineas which were awarded to her by the 
British " Society of Arts,'' for her ingenuity in 
the manufacturing of the splendid Bonnet, which 
Mr. Bull carried to London. We have not seen 
the Medal, but we understand that it is of per- 
fectly pure silver, of about the circumference 
and twice the thickness of a crown — with vari- 
ous emblematic devices, elegantly executed oa 
one side, and on the other a short inscription 
stating who gaye it, to whom it was given, and 
for what reason. 

In remarking on the new material for fine 
straw plait, the Connecticut Courant says — 

" The importance of this discovery to that 
country will be readily perceived, when we 
state that not less than one hundred thousand 
females, who have been formerly employed in 
the manufacture of Straw Bonnets, are now 
either partially or wholly deprived of their only 
means of obtaining a reputable subsistence.— 
From the experiments already made in cultiva- 
ting the grass in England, no doubt remains as 
to its success ; and we may say with safely, that 
in giving this discovery to our mother country, 
we make her a valuable return in the account 
of reciprocating national discoveries and im- 
provements. We sincerely hope that the im- 
portance of this discovery to our own country 
may not be lost sight of; but that immediate 
and extensive establishments may be formed for 
the manufacture of domestic Leghorns, as wf 
cannot doubt that such establishments would meet 
with a liberal Bu{^[M)Tt fnm aH classes of society. 
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From the Middlesex Obteirer, of Oct. 5. 

MIDDLESEX CATTLE SHOW. 

The Society of Middlesex HusbaiidtneD and 
Manufactorers held their annual fair in this town, 
OD Thursday last. 

The day was line, and the number of citizens 
present from various parts of the county, gave 
pleasing evideace of the increasing interest ta- 
ken in these useful exhibitions. At about half 
past 10 oVlock a procession, composed of the 
members of the Society and others, proceeded 
from Mr. Barrah's Hotel to the Meeting-house, 
where, after a very appropriate supplication to 
the Throne of €hrace, by the Rev. Mr. Field of 
Weston, an Address was delivered by Mi^. Fes- 
senden. As it is expected this Address will be 
published, we will make but a single remark 
concerning it, viz. that it fully answered* the 
highest expectations afi^ auaience. 

The procession then moved to the Court- 
Housc, where the Committee on Manufacture:? 
proceeded to examine the numerous articles 
presented for inspection. The remainder of 
the procession moved to the field, on which the 
pens for the reception of animals were erected, 
•and which were well filled. Among the many 
fine animals which we noticed, we cannot help 
making particular mention of a superior yoke 
of steers, (four years old) belonging' to Mr. Jo- 
slah Hayward, of Westford, and a fat ox, (five 
years old, wt. 2000) belonging to Mr. Amos Da- 
vis, of Groton. 

AAer the animals, manufactures, &c. had been 
inspected by the respectiv-e Committees^ a com 
pany, consisting of nearly two hundred, partook 
of an excellent dinner provided by Mr. Darrah. 

The repast was concluded by drinking the 
following toasts,' accompanied by a select band 
of music. 

1 . The Cohimonwealth of Massachusetts — She knows 
where her strength lies-^she has j^atronieed agricultnr* 
and domestic manufactuces. 

2. Agriculture the first employment of man ; the pro 
mise of seed time and harvest was made to such^ai.i 
to such only as put their hands to the plough and loo 
not back. 

3. American Manufactures. — Their superiority is pro- 
Ted by English imitators. We'^U show them a yanket 
trick by and by. - 

4. l^e farmer and mechanic, while they pay direct 
taxes, unequal in their operations, will find some 
*' specific*'* to render them equal.' 

6. The farmers' and manufacturers' holidays — The} 
have driven from theJUId dice-boards and puppet-shows., 
and have made the most useful exhibitions a feast of 
pleasure. 

6. Our brethren of South America — They have sac- 
rificed the Jintltng* of their ftockt to liberty — we offt' 
them the rifi^ht hand of fellowship. 

7. Our fair country women — Let your daughters b' 
educated for domestic housewives, and there will he 
lesi show, more substance, and fewer old bachelors. 

By the President of the Society. 
The Governor of this Commonwealth — Tlie tried pat- 
riot — the gaHaat soldier. 

By General Parker. 
The encouiragement of domestic manufactures — thf 
only system of finance that can ennalize our currency, 
and balance the amraal forty milUoni of surplus impor- 
UtioiiSt 



By John Ktyes^ Esq^ one of the Committee ofArtQ^ge- 
nunts. 
The Orator of the day — Th'e doctrines he has this 
day taught us should operate like qinck-limt^ and quick- 
en us in our doty. 

At four o'clock, the several Committees re- 
paired to the Court-house, when the premiums 
were announced by the Secretary. Among the 
manufactures we noticed with pleasure an ele- 
gant carpet, wrought by Mrs. Pitts, of Chelms- 
ford, a fine straw bonnet, the production of Miss 
Dalrymple, of Marlborough; and a beautiful 
imitation Leghorn, made by Miss Shcrmau, of 
the last mentioned town. 

We likewise saw 4 beets, the average weight 
of which exceeded thirty pounds ; t\. cornstalk, 
containing five large ears of com; some very 
large apples, though none of the latter equalled 
the New-York two pounder. 

Ths performances of the Harmonic Society 
of this town, at the Meeting-house, and of the 
musicians who volunteered their services as a 
band on the occasion, were deservedly well 
spoken of. 

The several Committees awarded the pre- 
miums as follows, viz. — 

To Capt. Uriah Manning of Woburn, for the beat 

Bull, $15 

To David Perham, of Chelmsford, for the next best, 8 
To Benj. Wheeler, of FVamiogham, for the best bull 

Calf, 4 

To Josiah Hayward, of Westford, for the best work- 
ing Oxen, 12 
To filward VVetherbee of Acton, for the nextbest do. 6 
'i u Paul AdamS) of Concord, for the best Milch 

Cow, 10 

To Paul Adams, of Concord, for the best Heifer, 8 

To Benj. Wheeler, of Framingham, for the next 

best, ^ 

To Amos Djivis of Groton, for the best fatted Ox, 10 
Tq Wm. Brown, of Concord, &r the next best, 7 

To Nathl. S. Bennet, of Framingham, for the best 

Boar, 4 

To Cyrus Hubbard, of Concord, for the best Sow, 3 
To Zadock Rogers, of Tewksbury, for the best pigs, 

four in number, 3 

Cotton^ WooUen^ and Linen Manufactures^ ifC. 
To Mr. Shepherd, of Watertown, for the best piece 

of Broadcloth, 15 

Tathe Rockbottom Manufacturing Company of 

Marlboro' for the next best, being of mixt, 
To Stephen Buttrick of Framingham, for the best 

piece of plain cloth, 6 

To Josiah Melvin, of Concord, for the next best, 4 

To the Rockbottom company, for the best piece of 

Kerseymere, not less than ten yards. 
To Eli Brown, of Concord, for the best piece of 

Flannel, net less than 20 yards, 
To Miss Mary Hurd, of Lincoln, (6 years of age,) 

for a coverlet, 
To Mrs. Pitts, of Chelmsford, for the best piece of 

carpeting, 6 

To Mrs. Benjamin, of Concord, for the next best, 3 
To Miss Betsy W hitcomb, of Bo»boro' for the best 

woollen coverlet, 4 

Vo Mrst Benjamin, of Concord, for the next best, 
To John Buttrick, of Concord, for the best woollen 

blankets. 
To Ephm. Osbom, of Dracut, for the best piece of 

linen diaper. 
To Nehemiah Hunt, of Concord, for the next best, 
To John Butman, of Tewksbury, for the best wool-' 

en hose. 
To Miss Emily Wheeler, of East Sudbury, for the 

next best, 
; To Kendall Bailey, of Charlostown, for Morocco 
i Skins, 



To Abel Moore, of Concord, for the best pair of 

for the best pair Ladies' shoes, 1 

for the best pair men's calfskin do. 1 

To Wm. Parker, of Peppcrell, for the best Fools- 
cap Paper, • 2 

To J o5hua Pushee, of Acton, for the best hogsheads, 3 

for the next best, 2 

To Simou Tuttle, of Acton, for the best barrels, 3 

To Daniel M'Clfenning, of Littleton, for the next 

best, 2 

Inventions^ improvements in Alachinery^ iinple- 
ments of Husbandry^ and all Manufactures^ 6tc. 
not specially committed to any other committee. 

To Mrs. Sarah Hovey, of Acton, for a most ingen- 
ious and elegant specimen of silk twist buttons, 2 

To Miss Sarah Hovey, of Acton, (7 years of age,) 
fbr an elegant specimen of ribband, 1 

To Alvan Pratt, of Concorcl, for a finished Rifle, 3 

To F^zra Warren, of Chelmsford, for a large Plough, 5 

To Reuben Miles, of Concord, for a Chum of his 
own invention,* 3 

To Comfort Foster Sc Co. of Concord, for 3 water 
proof Hats, 3 

To James Cogswell, Jr. of Concord, for 3 water 
pi'oof Hats, 2 

The committee on Leghorn and Straw Bon- 
nets report Ihat they have examined several 
fine specimens of Straw Bonnets, and two of 
such Bne and remarkably nice work, and both 
so exceedingly well executed that they are un- 
able to say which ought to claim the first prem- 
ium — they therefore award the same premium 
to each. 

To Miss Dalrymple, of Marlboro* for two Straw/ 
Bonnets, 2 50 

To Col. Joseph Valentine, of Hopkinton, for Bon- 
nets, , 2 50 

To Mii^ Betsey Bennet, of Framingham, for a Leg- 
horn, or grass Bonnet of nice workmanship, 2 

To Miss Sherman, of Marlborough, for a Leghorn 
Bonuet,. ^ 

The Committee would express the pleasure 
they enjoyed at finding several other Bonnets 
of beautiful Vorkmanship ; and though they 
cannot award premiums to all, yet they hope 
those who have exhibited this day will not •be 
prevented from sending such excellent manufac- 
tures to other exhibitions. 

The Committee have examined a specimen 
of Leghorn straw, from wheat imported from 
Tuscany, by Hon. Samuel Dana, 'and another 
specimen, cultivated by Dr. Spalding, of Am- 
herst, N. H. and also a sample of Leghorn straw 
braid, which give evidence of the increased at- 
tention of our ap:riculturalists to this important 
article. Your Committee cannot award pre- 
miums to the above, yet they would feel disposed 
to do so, did the funds of tJie»gociety permit it. 
The Officers chosen *j^Vt^ Society for the 
ensuing year are ^ V ••- 

David Lawrence, EI^. president, 
Hon. Calvin Sanger, 1st Vice President^ 
Col. Joseph Valentine, 2d do. 
Josiah Adams, Esq. Cor. Sec'ry, 
Nathan Brooks, Esq. Rec. Sec. 
Col. D. S^TTUCK, Treas. & Collector. 

From the Salem Gazette of October 4. 

ESSEX AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIO: 
The Annual Exhibition of CaUle ^"^^ffvi^^i 
factures, for the County of Essex, was a^v^ 
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iield on Wedoesday last. The daj was favora- 
ble ; the assemblage of people large, and higb- 
Jjr respectable. 

The nnmber of competitors tor premiums 
was much less than in the last year ; and the 
Bhovr of animals (with some exceptions) roach 
inferior. The whole number of animals exhib- 
ited for premiums, was about one hundred. It 
is to be regretted, that in a county possessing 
so many, fine animals, so few of the inhabitants 
should have public spirit enough to bring them 
forward. The fear of not being considered first, 
operates to destroy all the advantages arising 
from competition. 

Premiums were awarded 

To Mr. Josiah Lovett, of Beverly, and Capt. 
Stephen Abbot, of Andover, for the , manage- 
ment of a Dairy. 

To Mr. Aaron Perley, of Boxford, for the best 
Cider made in 182|. 

To Mr. Benjamin Savary, of Newbury — to 
Col. Sohn Brocklebank, of Rowley — to Mr. Jo- 
seph Osgood, of Danvers — to Billy Emerson, 
Esq. of Topsfield — to Col. Jesse Putnam, of 
panvcrs — to Samuel Chadwick, Esq. of Bradford 
— to Isaac > Osgood, Esq. of Andover — to John 
Torrey, of Newbury — to Richard Crownin 
shield, of Danvers — to Gideon Foster, Esq. of 
Danvers — to Samuel Hood, of Topsfield — to 
Hon. Samuel Putnam, of Danvers — to Tristram 
Brown of Ipswich, for the best Cattle. 

To widow Jane Swan, of Methuen — to Susan 
Young, of Byfield — to Mrs. Crowninshield, of 
Danvers — to Mrs. Betsey Merrill, of Salisbury — 
to Mrs Hannah Perley, of Boxford — to Mrs. Abi- 
niil Bracket, West Newbury — to John Hale, of 
Boxford — to Ebenezer Bumham, of Ipswich, for 
Domestic Manufactures. 

There were exhibited some large and fine 
-vegetable productions. Some com ftvm New- 
buryport and Haverhill, the seed of which came 
from the Indians in the upper part of the Mis- 
souri country ; and which promises to be a val- 
uable kind of cultivation. 

The field for the Ploc^hing Match was a 
green Sward, laid out in lots 20 rods long and 2 
rods wide, containing one quarter oi an »cre. — 
The work was well done, and the performance 
satisfactory to a numerous crowd of witnesses. 

The first premium was given to John Broc- 
klebank, of Rowley. 

The second premium was given to Benjamin 
Savary, of ByfieW, from the farm of Goriiam 
Parsons, Esq. 

The third premium was given to Joel Wil- 
kins, from the farm of Judge Putnam, in Dan- 
vers. 

A very large number of claims for premiums 
on Indian Com and other Crops, and four on the 
management of s^/aqn, have been entered with 
the Secretary. .''V>*« 

After dinner tly^tfieW^rs of the Society and 
others repaired to )h# Meeting-house, where an 
ci^c^ellent, ingenious and pertinent Address was 
delivered by the Rev. Dr. Eaton, of Boxford. 

From the MasaachoBetU Spy of October 9. 

WORCESTER CATTLE SHOW, *«. 

(Continaed firom page 76.) 

The Committee on Manufactwree of Cotton and 

yllen, consisted of Hon. Benj. Adams, <^Ux- 

\ Chairman; Mr. Phin. Bemis, of Dudley, 

orge Hall, of Mendon, Joseph Bowman, 



Esq. of New-Braintree, and Nathaniel Maccarty, 
Esq. of Worcester. The Committe^e expressed 
their deep regret that the goods which fell un- 
der their observation were so deficient in quan- 
tity, though of good quality. They assigned 
some of the reasons which, in their opinion, had 
occasioned the neglect so apparent among our 
manufacturers, and suggested a remedy. Their 
report will repay an attentive perusal. They 
reconunended the following premiums :— ^ 
To Messrs. Goodale and Co. of Millbury, for the 

best superfine Broadcloth, ofstifieieni quantity^ $15 
To the W'alcott Manufacturing Company, for the 

best Cassimere, 10 

To Sarah Patrick, of Worcester, for the best Car- 
peting, 16 
To Adolphus Bartholomew, of Hardwick, for the 

next best, 10 

To Lovett Peters, of Westborough, for the best 

Flannel, 10 

To Nathaniel P.. Denny, of Leicester, for the next 

best, 5 

To Jonathan Mami, of Worcester, for the best 

Woollen Cloth, of Domestick Manufacture, 8 

To Stephen Shepherd, of Berlin, ibr the next best 5 
To Levi Sawyer, of Bolton, for the best Woollen 

half Stockings, for men, 3 

The Committee mentioned in terms of com- 
mendation several articles of superior quality, 
viz. a piece of Superfine Broadcloth by the Wal- 
cutt Manufacturing Co. which was deficient in 
length ; a beautiful piece of Flannel, made by 
Miss Clara Fay, of New-Braintree; another 
piece, by Mrs. Martha Lincoln, of Worcester; 
some well knit Woollen Stockings, by a blind 
woman ; another pair, by a woman of 90 years 
of age, and another pair by one 83 years old ; a 
piece of beautiful blue Sattinet, by Leonard 
Legg & Co. of Grafton : some handsome Hearth- 
Riiggs, by Miss Sally Penniman, of New-Brain- 
tree, and Miss Mary B. Warren, of Leicester ; 
and some pairt of Rose Blankets by Miss F^nny 
Pierce, of New-Braintree,. and Mrs. William 
MTarland, of Worcester. 

The Committee on all other Martufactured 
Articles besides those of Cotton and Woollen, con, 
sisted of Bezaleel Taft, jun. Esq. of Uxbridge, 
Chairman; CoL Henry Sargent, of Leicester; 
Mr. James Walcott, jun. of Southbridge; Mr. 
Henry BI. Sikes, of Worcester ; Mr. Royal Keith, 
of Grafton; and Col. Henry Penniman of New- 
Braintree. This Committee remarked upon the 
importance of exciting a greater spirit of emu 
lation than seems at present to exist among our 
ingenious Mechanicks, who have it in their 
power to do so much, and who yet content thQm< 
selves to do so little. They recommended the 
following premiums :— - 

To Anna R. Putnam, of Gr^ton, for the best piece 
of Linen Shirting, 

To Jabez Brigham, of Worcester, for the next best. 

To Nathan Stone, of Ward, Ibr the best Linen 
Diaper, 

To Lemuel Healj, of Dudley, for the best speci- 
men of Sewing Silk, 

To Harmon Chamberlin, of Worcester, for two 
Linen damask Table-Cloths, 

To Abigail Hapgood, of Shrewsbury, for a Straw 
Bonnet, 

To Benjamin Read, of Templeton, for the best 
Sole Leather, 

To Joseph Griggs k Co. of MOlbory, for the best 
Of Skins, 



Calf^ 
To John Aspinwall, of MiUbury, for the best Mo« 

rocco. 
To Stephen Hastinrs, of Sterline, for the best 

Butter, 
To Oliver Barrett, of Bolton, for the next best. 
To Philemon Wri^t, of -Worcester, for the next 

best, 
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To Francis Grout, of Worcester, for another speci- 
men, 3 
To Ebeneier Tidd, of New-Braintree, for the best 

Cheese, 10 

To Wm. Earl, of do. for the next best, 5 

To Seth Goddard, of Holden, for some excellent 

Barrels, 1 

To Jooi^h Rice, of do. for same, 1 

The Committee particularly mentioned sev- 
eral articles as worthy of praise, to which it was 
not in their power to award premiums, viz. a 
piece of Linen Shirting, by Sibil Wilcox, of 
New-Braintree; a Straw Bonnet, exhibited by 
Elias Whitney, of Lancaster; one by Jonathan 
Wood, of Worcester; one by Martha Ware, of 
Shrewsbury ; and one by Miss Green of Mendon ; 
some very nice Maple Sugar, by Mr. Ring, of 
Hardwick; a superb Fowling Piece, by Silas 
Allen, of Shrewsbury ; a Patent Time-Piece by 
Simon Willard, of Roxbury ^ some superior Hats, 
by Joseph F, Seaver, of Northborough ; an ele- 
gant Covering to a Mosick Seat, by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Davis, of Worcester ; a tasteful specime^ 
of Needle Work, by fAisB Lincoln, of Worcester'; 
some well manufactured Sole Leather, by Mr. 
Davis, of Northborough; Calf-Skins, by Messrs. 
Davis ; Morocco, by Messrs. Griggs ^ Co. and 
by the Ashbumham Leather Manufactory ; and 
specimens of excellent Butter and Cheese too 
numerous to mention. 

The reports of the respective Committees 
were accepted by the Trustees, and the premi- 
ums recommended, were awarded accordingly. 

The Address of Nathaniel P. Dfnnt, ^q. 
will be published under the direction of the 
Trustees, as soon as it conveniently can be, ac- 
companied with a concise statement of the pro- 
ceedings of the day. 

The Society was complimented by a delega- 
tion from the Essex Agricultural Society and 
from the Windham County Society, in Connecti- 
cut. Many distinguished strangers honoured us 
with their company. Among them, were oIk 
served* Commodores i2o^er« and C/Mitmce^, and 
Capt. Biddle, of the Navy, the Hon. Me^^srs. 
Llovd and Q^uiacv, of Boston, and JohiTvHare 
Powell, Esq. the celebrated 'agriculturalist, of 
Philadelphia. 

The thanks of the Society are due to many 
gentlemen who volunteered their services in 
carrying into operation the previous arrange- 
ments. — The gentlemen who acted as Marshals 
deserved great credit for the promptness and ef-- 
ficiency with which they dischaiged their duty. 
The following gentlemen executed this respon- 
sible and arduous trust: — Col. Joseph Davis, 
Col. Samuel Damon, CoL Ariel Bragg, Col. 
Moses Grout, and Maj. Nathan Heard, jun. 

We reflect upon the proceedings of the day 
with much satisfaction ; and we ardently hope 
that each succeeding Anniversary will exhibit 
the most unequivocal evidence, that this extens- 
ive and populous County is advancing rapidly in 
those improvements which are the strength, 
and ornament, and glory of a community. 

Oct. ft. 1822. 

From the Windaor (Vt.) Journal of Oct. 7. 
The second annual Cattle Show and Exhibi* 
tion of Domestic Manufactures, of the Windsor 
County Agrictdtural Society, was holden at Wind- 
sor on Tuesday last. The weather was favora- 
ble, and the novelty of the occasion (in these 
parts) together with the lively interest which 
is felt by every class of our citizens for the 
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prwperkj oi AgricuUure ond Manufactures, 
brought together, at an early hour, an inmense 
concourse of people. At half past ten o'clock, 
A. M. the procession was formed and escorted 
to the Meeting House, where an appn^riate 
and well received Address was delivered hj 
Titus HnrcHiiraoN, Esq. a ' copy of which has 
been requested for publication, by the Societv* 
Tbe Society then adjourned, to meet at 4, P. ft* 
at which time the seveml examining committees 
reported the award of premiums, as follows : 

To John Davis, of Sprixigfield, (or the best yoke gi 

working oxen ^12 

To David Trumbull, of Hartford, for the best 

milch cow 8 

To Herschel Davis, of Springfield, for the best bull :> 10 
To William Jarvis, of Weathersfield, for the best 

ball calf 7 

To John Da?i8, of Springfield, for the best heifer 

calf 5 

To ZehiaaL Curtis, of Windsor, for the best boar 6 

To William Jarvis, of Wea&ersfield, for the best 

ram 6 

To Zebina Curtis, of Windsor, for the second best 4 
To Henry White, of Windsor, for the best yoke of 

workitijr three years old steers 6 

To Darnel Bowen, o{ Weathersfield, ior «d best 4 

To WUliam Jarvis, Weathersfield, for the best 

breeding mare with her colt 8 

To Simon Smith, of Hartford, for the best stud 

hor^e 8 

To Timothy Curtis, of Windsor, for the best saddle 

horse 5 

To Henry Wliite, of Windsor, ior the best sow and' 

six pigs 6 

To Jones & Gregory, of Windsor, for the best ten 

Sides of upper leAtlier, and best ten calfskins 8 

To Joseph Parker, of Woodstock, for ^le best pair 

of boots ^ 

To WUliam Jarvis, of Weathersfield, for the best 

plough 4 

To Jonathan Williams, of Springfield, for the best 

piece of factory woollen cloth 7 

To tl\e same ibr second best 
To Philemon Hazen, of Hartford, for Uie best crop 

of spring: wheat raised on one acre of land 7 

To Zebina Curtis, of Windsor, for the best crop of 

corn raised on one acre of land 7 

To Abel Barroi^ of Hartford, for the second best 5 
To Lniher Spencer, of Weathersfield, for the best 

piece of bonsejiold manufactured cjoth 5 

To Charles M'Kensie, of Hartla^d, for 2d be^ 4o. 3 
To Oliver Pierce, of Weathersfield, for the best 

piece of flannel 5 

To Reuben Damon, of Hartf<^, for second best -3 
To Moses PoUard, of Plymouth, for best 1000 lbs. 
of cheese 6 

The premium for the best 500 Ibe. of cheese 
was awarded to Mrs. Luther Taft, of Wood- 
stock, but coolid not be paid at present on ac- 
count of the want of eyidence required by the 
regulations. 

The quantity of com raised on one acre and 
6ve rods of land by Gen. Curtis, was 118 bush- 
els, 31 quarts, and one pint. 

The quantity raised on one acre by Abel 
Barron, Esq. was 104 bushels and 1 1 quarts, 

Beside^ the animals on which premiums were 
awarded, there were a great number of thrifty 
cattle, horses, and swine exhibited, which^ndi- 
cate^ that the object of the Society had been 
already greatly obtained — that of exciting laud- 
able emulation, ^paong the number of these 
which deserve notice, was a cow, belonging to 
Mr. William Johpnnot, of Windsor, from which 
one hundred and ninety 4bree pounds and ten 
ounces of batter was made 'between the 29th 
of April and 27th of September last, averaging 
9 lbs. a week. The working oxen, cows, &c. 
of Mr. William Jarvis, not entered for premi- 
ums, were very much admired. 



There were also exhibited, a variety of in- 
genious and useful maouiactures, for which no 
premiums were offered, but which were re- 
ported by the examining committee to be wor- 
thy of premiums from the Society. 

Of the premiums awarded, the following were 
generously returned into the funds of the Socio-. 
^— by William Jarvis, Esq. g|l9,00; Gen. Ze- 
bioa Curtis, ^8,00; Mr. Timo. Curtis, ^5,00. 

The following gentlemen were elected offi- 
cers of the Society for the year ensuing — 

Zebin'a Curtis, Pres^ident. — ^Jabez Proctor, Ti- 
tys Hutchinson, Abel Barron, Vice Presidents. — 
Norman Williams, Secretary.r-^J oh Lyman, Trea- 
surer. — John A. Pratt, Collector. 



From the American (Vermont) Repertory. 

The Chittenden County Society for promoting 
Agricultitre and Domestic Manufactures^ held its 
fourth annual meeting at Purlington, the 24th 
of September. 

At an early hour in tlic morning, a very con- 
siderable number of fine cattle, &c. were on the 
ground designated for the exhibition, and by 10 
o^clock the committees entered on the duties 
Severally assigned them. The day was exceed- 
ingly fine, and the honest pride and exulting 
satisfaction that marked the countenances of ev- 
ery individual, seemed to distinguish this anni- 
versary from any previous one, and to have en- 
titled it pecvliarhj to the distinctive and ap- 
propriate appellation or the "Farmers' Holi- 
day.'^ — The number of cattle, colts, sheep and 
swine, was unusually large, and afforded une- 
quivocal evidence of the increasing attention 
which has recently beep paid to the improve- 
ment of the breed of these animals. The com 
mittees were engaged till about ] o'clock, in 
the perfbpnance of tiieir respective duties, 
when they closed their examinations and report- 
ed thereon. The Society then moved in pro- 
cession undertake direction of the Marshals of 
the day, to the Brick ChQrdi, where an appro- 
priate prayer was offered by President Haskell, 
of the University. The S'ociety was then fa- 
voured with an address from Elknnah Watson, 
Esq. of Albany, N. Y^. the projector and founder 
of the celebrated Agricultural Society in Berk- 
shire, Mass. the first Society established upon 
the plan now universally adopted by the numer- 
ous societies throughout the countfy, 

From the Northampton Gazette. 
CattU Show and FatV.— *— The Hampshire, 
Franklin and Hampden Agricultural Society will 
hold their annual Cifftle Show, Ploiying Match, 
and Exhibition of Manufactures in this town, on 
the 23d and 24th inst The Address, we under- 
stand, will be delivered by John Mills, Esq. of 
Southwick. It is . confidently expected th^t the 
Farmers and Mechanics will Qial^e yigorous ef- 
forts to render this Cattle Show and Eair hon- 
orable to themselves jand the Society, and a 
powerful auxiliary to improyements in Ag^i^^ul- 
ture. Domestic Manufactures, and the Mech^ic 
Arts, i^i qpt th^ ladies be deterred by senti 
ments of fals# ^^esty, from exhibiting their 
various articles of Household Manufacture.-r- 
The products of female industry andviagenuity, 
heretofore exhibited, h^tve done them much 
honour; and upon their exertions will depend 
much of the interest 9pd utility of the annual 
show. 



From the New York Statesman. 
Explanatory. — In the article headed ftorticuU 
ture^ m last evening^s Statesman, [see last page] 
it has been supposed we were not explicit in 
stating, that the second crop of Mr. Parker^ • 
corn was raised from the seed of the first crop, 
which was the fact, and a fact too, which is be- 
lieved to be unparalleled in the agricultural 
history of this state. Mr. Parker has planted 
seed from the second crop, for the purpose of 
seeing what advances the third growth will 
m»ke. 

From the Wilmington Watchman. 

On the 5th of May last, 1 sowed half a buslicl 
of Millet seed on an acre and one quarter of 
ground, which I had manured for the purpose. 
About the 28th July following, when the heads 
were yellow and the stalks and blades green, 
I had it cut It produced three tons of hay 
which my horses eat with as much avidity as 
they would the best upland. It yielded 30 1-2 ' 
bushels of clean seed, exclusive of what was 
left in the sh^aves^'weighing 49 1-2 pounds per 
.bushel. When manufactured into flour it makes 
a cake equally palatable as buckwheat, and I 
believe more wholesome. By not mowing it 
till the seed are ripe all the advantages deriva- 
ble from the seed wilj accrue to the farmer, 
and the hay will be equally good if not better 
than if cut earlier. 1 think 1 sowed mine rather 
too thin. I am informed, and from the experi- 
ment I made, 1 believe correctly, that it will 
produce more and better of both hay and gpraip 
if three pecks or one bushel of seed be sown to 
the acre, according to the quantity or strei^Ui 
of the ground, 

^^ This crop has a great advantage over most 
others. It is sown and gathered at a time when 
it does pot interfere with other work. My crop 
was cradled, shocked and bound the same as 
wheat. It remained about five days in shock, 
and was thrashed in one day by tin'o men, as it 
was hauled into the bam, so easy is it to thrash?^ 
WIJ>UAM WARNER. 

Wilmington, Sept. 1 1, 1822, 

Fro^ Niles' Register* 
Support of the Foor.-^ When last week we 
spoke of the richly endowed hospitals and other 
establi^^ents for the relief of the poor in En- 
gland, we Teprobated those systems that made 
paupers to fill them; believing it far better to 
provide employment by which persons may 
maintain themselves in independence andcomfort 
than to furnish means for affording them a beg- 
garly and mean subsistence. A letter from a 
geptleman resident at or near Williamsburg, O. 
addjpessed to the editor, says-^^^ perhaps it may 
be gratifying to you to know that there is <me 
* sequestered nook' were the people are not op- 
pre^ed with poor taxes. We have no preten- 
sions to wealth here ; but, for the eighteen years 
that I have resided in this place, I have not paid 
or beei) charged one cent for the siipport of the 
poor. It is provided by the laws of our state, 
that assessments shall be made ii| the various 
townships, if necessary, for maintaining the poor 
errand our township, at the last census, contain* 
ed eleven hundped and seventy-sevep persons."*' 
There are not apy paupers. 

Mrs. Judson, wife of a Missionary, has arrive4 
at PhUadelphia from ludiaS^ ^^ ^ ^"^ 
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MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL RErOSITORY AND 
JOURNAL, FOR JUNE. 

(Continded from p. 63.) 

A letter to the Corresponding Secretary, on 
the subject of Fruit Trees, with the signature, 
" A Norfolk Gardener,"' contains the following 
judicious observations : 

" The health, habits and fruitfulness of a tree 
depend upon the habits it receives in the nur- 
sery. 

First The health of the tree depends in part 
on the soil of the nursery, which should be free 
from manure, and as nearly a good virgin soil 
as possible. This soil will give sufficient nour- 
ishment to the plant without forcing it into lux- 
uriance ; and when it is tran<?plantcd i'rom the 
nursery it will not be checked in its growth ii" 
the soil into which it is put has never been ma- 
nured. Young trees are more healthy by being 
put into pure natural earth than if manured ; 
' and when age and decay come upon them they 
will feel the beneiit of this stimulus, if applied, 
with more effect. 

One of the principal causes of ill health or 
canker in young trees taken from nurseries is, 
that the nursery men seldom take the trouble 
to cut off the wood above the bud close to its 
shoulder, leaving a smooth and sloping surface. 
If they were to do this the wound would heal 
the first season ; but they usually leave a small 
piece from which the top has been sliced oft 
without care or reflection half an inch above 
the shoulder of the shoot or bud, and of course 
beyond the reach of the sap which issues from 
it, and from the edge of the live bark to cover 
the cut. This piece of wood dies, and it will 
soon'xrommunicate its disease to the sound bark 
and wood, until the evil is beyond the reach of 
the knife. 

Second. The habits of a tree depend in a 
great measure on the quality of (he scion or bud 
which is put into it, and on the direction given 
to its branches in the training and pruning them. 

The scion or bud should never be taken from 
a tree that is unhealthy, or that is not ih bear- 
ing;^ and the strong and luxuriant shoots should 
always be rejected. It is evr^n better never to 
take them from u tree that is very luxuriant in 
its growth. 

If it be an apple, or pear tree, select your 
scions from the end, or near the end of (he frui( 
bearing branches. The buds of the shoot should 
be plump, full and healthy. The middling 
sized scions are the best. The youri^ tree will 
assume the character of the scion which is in- 
serted into it, and will grow moderately or oth- 
erwise ; fraitfully or barren, according to the 
judgment used in selecting the scions and prun- 
ing its branches. 

If it be a peach that you are ta bud, take the 
fruit bearing shoots of a moderate size with 
double and triple buds. These will put out 
blossoms in the spring, which may be rubbed 
off when the wood bud has opened, and the sec- 
ond year your tree will show fruit. Whereas 
trees grafted or budded from strong gluttonous 
shoots grow vigorously for many years without 

f'ving the cultivator any returns for his labour, 
have trees, both pears and peaches, in my gar- 
den, which were taken from a public nursery 
more than ten years ago, and which have al- 
ways been growing with rapidity, and in appar- 
ent good health, but which never produced me ! 



any fruit ; an<f J have others which I have bud- 
ded myself, which have been constantly in bear- 
ing from the second summer after the Snsertl<^n 
of the bud or graft. This variance I attribute 
entirely to the difference in the qualities of the 
scions, or buds. 

Third, There is no doubt that the quality ot 
the soil contributes also very powerfully to the 
fructification of fruit trees. Different fruits re- 
quire different soils to make them perfect in 
their kind ; as the Doyenne, or Saint Michael 
pear produces best in a gravelly soil, while the 
brown Beurre requires a more nutritious earth 
and a more sheltered situation to bring it to per- 
fection. But as a general rule*, it is better for 
young trees to be placed in a good, but not a 
rich soil ; as the fructification will be r&tarded 
by too rapid a srrowth : but the fecundity of, the 
tree may be effectually secured by a judicious 
choice of scions, and a healthy virgin soil that 
is light and warm." 

An article which is headed Bad Winter Keep- 
ing of Cows^ by John Prince, Esq. of Roxbury, 



the practical farmer. Mr. P. observes that, 

" The too general practice of feeding cows 
in the winter with only meadow hay, (which 
has less nourishment than good straw) because 
they cannot sell it, and have pleiity of good 
English bay which goes to market, is I think 
very bad policy.. If meadow hay must be used 
in part^ let it be salted when put in the barn, 
and fed in racks, in the yard by day, and good 
luty^ with vegetables of almost any kind in the 
barn, night and morning, and if bran or oil Ciike 
meal can be procured, both of which generally 
may be had at reasonable prices, they ought to 
be freely used, even though the cow should be 
dry. 

" I had myself an instance of the good effect 
within three years past, having purchased a 
high prictd and very fine cow, 'in the autumn, 
which I put out for the winter in as good hands 
as any farmer in the country, to be fed as his 
own stock were ; the whole summer, after com- 
ing home, though in good pasture, she never 
gave m<ire than five or six quarts at night milk- 
ing. The next winter she was kept at home, 
when she was well fed with good hay^ and man- 
gel wurtzel, Swedish turnips or carrots, once a 
day (though *y) and the wholo of the next 
summer she gaveNfrom eight to ten quarts at 
night milking, and has continued ever since, in 
the summer season to do equally well." 

Mr. Prince advises to use meadow hay freelv 
for litter, and to card or curry the animals, by 
which means he is satisfied that they enjoy bet- 
ter health, and will consume \^s food, and ob- 
serves : ^ '^ " '. 

" I think it of more imporhmcc than is gen- 
erally believed, that the male^ to which the 
cow is sent, should be of a really good breed, 
even although the calf is not intended to be 
raised—the veal will be better, and I believe 
there is no doubt also, it has gome%fiect on the 
milk for the next season." *t^ thinks that 
"most farmers, who now keep 10 or 12 cows 
in the coirtmon way, by selecting one half thfe 
number of their richest and best milkers, would 
make more butter than they now do, and there 
is also no doubt, that the mvinure of well ^eA 
animals is infinitely superior to that from mean- 1 



ly fed ones — and I beheve the qtianHty would 
be a« great as from double the number." 

In these sentiments we fully and heartily 
concur. , It was a pithy saying of the Rev. Mr. 
Packard, (if we mistaj^e not) of Marlborough^ 
Mass« that " were dairies estimated by the pails 
oftnilk they produce, instead of the number of 
cows^ many farmers' wives, instead of asking 
their husbands to buy another cow, would urge 
them to sell two to enrich their dairy."* 

*' We often see in large families," continues 
Mr. Prince, ** where only one cow is kept, and 
that one tsiell fed and attended to^ that she gives 
an abundance of milk and cream, and also makes 
six or eight pounds of butter per week. This 
is not so much owing to ihe qualities of the 
cow, as the care and attention of keopin« her 
well fed and regularly and thoroughly milked. 

•^ I reaUy wish our farmers generally, would 
be prevailed on to raise a greater quantity of 
vegetables for the use of their stock, than they 
have been in the habit of doing. Swedish tur- 



contains matter well deserving the attention of nips and Mangel Wurtzel (of the true sorts) are 



very easily raised, and every farmer has land 
suitable for them, when he might not have suit- 
able soil for Carro/5, which I think give the 
richest milk, but are much more expensive in 
cultivation. These roots with care, even in pits, 
out of doors, may be preserved till May and 
June, and yield generally double the quantity 
tiiiit the same land would yield in potatoes. In 
deed with me I have usually had more than 
three times as many bushels per aero, and with 
I think no more labour. Mangef Wurtzel in- 
deed will by their thinnings and trimmings, if 
done with care, pay all the labour of the crop, 
and give a fine evening food for the cows, and 
is also an excellent food for swine. 

A small patch of com broadcast or inrows^ and 
cut after it gets two and a half or three feet 
high, will give a fine evening food for cows, by 
cutting it at about one foot from the ground, it 
will grow again for another crop." 

" The statements of the unsuccessful candi- 
dates for premiums, whose crops fell in some 
degree short of those which obtained premi- 
ums, with the account of the culture," are next 
m order. The Editors of the Journal preface 
these statements by observing, among other 
things, that " it is not enough to grant a few 
prenliums, limited by our small pecuniary means. 
The interests of agriculture require, that we 
shoiijd shew that the premium crops were not 
extraordinary, were easily attainable by all, 
were in fact almost equalled by others." 

We have then a letter from Mr Samuel 
Wright, Jr. of Westford, Mass. to the Chairman 
of the Committee on Agricultural productions, 
giving an account of his method of culture, by 
which he raised 78 bushels and 6 quarts of In- 
dian Com on an acre. ' * ' 

" The ground was a piece which had been 
laid ^own and mown six or seven years. I 
ploughed it late in^he fall of 1819, and in the 
spring of 1820 I- i^lanted it with com and man- 
ured it only in the hill with compost, from 
which! had a decent crop of com. Early in 

Jigitized Dy kjj v^v^ v iC 
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the spring of 1821, 1 ploughed the ground coarse- 
ly, tad spread eighteen or twenty cart loads of 
coarse maawre, then harrowed, and then plough- 
ed the grcMmd very fine, and on the 20th of May 
planted it in rows, the kemete aboot nine inches 
apart, and the same qnantity of manure in the 
rows as 1 spread, which was a composition of 
horse, hog and door manure. The first and 
third time of hoeing, I hoed without ploughmg ; 
the second time 1 ploughed and took from the 
staiJc all the suckers which came out next to the 
ground. The com growing exceedingly rapid 
1 followed cutting all the stalks which did not 
»et for ears, and those whicK^rew smutty. The 
com was a twelve rowed kind, which I. have 
raised a numbNer of years, and more forward than 
my neighbours generally, and I know of no im- 
provement which I could make except in the 
furrowing. This season I drew my plough but 
ooe time in a row, the ground being stoney, and 
putting the corn on top of the manure made the 
row too high ; whereas drawing it twice would 
have made more room for the maaure, and laid 
the roots lower." 

Mr. John Dwinell, of Salem, Mass. gives the 
following statement of his mode of raising a 
large crop of Carrots. 

"The land is situated in Salem, county of Es- 
sex ; has been broken up about four years ; was 
planted the past year witti onions, beets and car- 
rots, ten loads of mixed mussle bed, rotted pota- 
toe tops and tmm manure being put on ; the soil 
black and heavy. 

The present year eight loads of privy man- 
ure, for one yoke of oxen, were put on, spread 
in four hours, and sown with ^bout one poupd 
of seed: 19th of April the lot was ploughed; 
nth May, one day sowing; 11th and 12th June, 
Four days weeding : 9th July, two davs weeding ; 
16th and 17th July, forking; and from 26lh Oc- 
tober, twelve days labour in digging, measuring, 
weighing, &c. in all twenty-two days and four 
hours labour. 

The quantity produced on the acre was five 
hundred and twenty-eight bushels, which at for- 
ty-seven bushels, (being very well cleaned) to 
the ton, gave 1 1 ton, 4 cwt. 2 qr. 20 lb." 

(to B£ COMTIJnJED.) 



FOR THE NEW ENGLAND .FARMER. 

Tills is the season when farmers are gather- 
iag HI their produce and estimating the quanti- 
ties. They may readily measure their grain by 
the bushel, and weigh their flax by the pound ; 
but to ascertain the number of their gallons of 
cider they will find attended with difficulty. 

Some years ago I undertook to write a new 
treatise of arithmetic, better adapted to the ca- 
pacity of the learner and agricultural business 
than any heretofore published ; in the compos- 
ing of which I did not take any thing for grant- 
ed, but demonstrated and proved every rule that 
1 laid down. 

In gauging I found that all the rules that any 
authors had laid down were either very erron- 
eous, or required such a tedious calculation with 
a vast number of figures as to be liable to error 
and that their diagonal and gauging rods were at 
best but a random way of guessing at the con- 
tents of casks of different proportions. 

1 tried various ways to raise a theorem more 
nmple, plain and correct than any that 1 could 



find published, and after nearly despairing o; 
finding any better or more short than the rule? 
laid down by the learned and ingenious James 
Ferguson, I accidentally hit on the following : 

1st. Multiply the mean diameter by itself, 

2d. Multiply the product by the length, 

3d. Multiply that product by 34, 

4th. Strike oflf four decimal points and you 
have the true contents in gallons and decimal 
parts of gallons. 

The excellence of this rule is, it avoids the 
tedious process of any long division, and does 
not require one fourth part of the number of 
figures as the shortest rule laid down by James 
Ferguson, and it is equally correct in casks of 
any proportion. 

The dimensions should be exactly taken with 
a scale that has the inches divided into tenths, 
and the work will stand as iollo ws : Suppose the 
cask, Bting diameter, 28 inches. 

Head do. 20 



Length, 32 


2)48 




24 mean dia 
24 




96 
48 


Multiply by length. 


676 
32 




1152 
1728 


Multiply by 


18432 
34 




73728 
65296 



62,6688 

The true content is 62 gallons and , 6688 dec- 
imal parts of another gallon. . 

I could readily give a demonstration of this 
theorem on the principles of Euclid^ but leave 
that as an exercise for the students of mathema- 
ticks, perhaps if they do not immediately hit on 
this theorem, they may some other. 

This concise rule makes the small allowance 
that James Ferguson recommended for the 
•spheroidical figure of cask?, and if it deviates, it 
gives a little too much by the inside of the casks 
not being geometrically round. 

If there is any readier way to find the con- 
tents of a cask, I believe 1 have it in a treatise 
1 have written on a new science^ that I call Semi 
Geometry^ and which teaches how to project al- 
most evety thing necessary in country business, 
with a plain scale of equal parts, and pair of 
dividers, without any calculations by numbers. 
1 carried it. so far as to project extracting the 
cube root and gauging casks^ and finding their 
ullage. 

To fmd the contents of a cask by semi geome- 
try is a very handsome projection, but the fig- 
ure ciannot be intelligibly described in a newspa 
per, without a lai^e plate — yet, to such as arc 
well versed in Euclid I may render myself in- 
telligible, for to such if they are expert with a 
scale and dividers the contents of a cask, without 
any calculation, may he projected into a paral- 
lelogram, of equal contents superficial measure 



That for a- large cask, would be extensive, and 
may be reduced, although ?31, the cubic mches 
in a gallon, is an uncouth number to divide — it 
will divide by 3 and 77 only; then suppose the 
parallelogram is projected tor 3 inches deep, we 
have 77 to divide again, that will divide by 7 
and 1 1 only, then project the reduced parallelo- 
gram to one of equal content 1 1 wide, then step 
off the gallons by 7, 

Semi Geometry is a science that all farmers 
ought to learn, m order to be ready to lay out 
any kind of farmers or mechanical business. 

In my treatise of arithmetic I taught decimals 
with whole numbers from the first numeration 
table, in order to suit the currency of the Unit- 
ed States. 1 taught that there was but simply 
the- nine numbers in nature, that any thing fur- 
ther than nine was but repetition, according to 
place in the numeration table. That nine was 
the Ctvwn JVumber^ and would prove any cal- 
culation within the four rules in whole numbers, 
and taught how to prove them, as also if there 
was an error in multiplication to shew whether 
it was made in multiplying or adding, and if in 
long division whether in multiplying or sub- 
tracting. 

When I came to treat of interest, I disliked 
very much any rules that 1 could find published 
for calculating interest for days or broken time, 
as the work was too tedious and too much lost 
in little fractional remainders to be correct. I 
tried a variety ef ways to form some better and 
more exact rule that would not require so 
many figures — until I discovered nine proportions- 
ate Logarithms (and there is no more in nature) 
that will shew the interest of any broken sum 
of dollars and cents for any broken time or num- 
ber of days, or at any rate per cent — and bring 
out the whole in one sum to the ten thousandth 
part of a cent, with less figuring than any other 
mode, and without any division, which I believe 
the greatest of my discoveries. 

1 shewed them at several of the banks that I 
could calculate interest quicker and more cor- 
rect than any clerks they had— but they spum- 
ed at such instruction. I then tried to sell my 
copy right to several printers — they would not 
buy it because they said it was not like DiU 
worths and other treatises. 1 told them if it was 
like other treatises there would be no need for 
them to buy it — ^^and that if people would be 
such slaves to custom as not to look at any thing 
new, they never would advance in improve- 
ment. 

At this advanced period of life I believe that 
my labours for tli« benefit of the public must 
die with me, except some few ideas that may 
be retailed in newspapers. 

SAMUEL PRESTON. 

Stockport, Pa. Sept. 19, 1822. 

Camden, (N. J.) September 17. 
We have seen a ^ecimen of Cotton of a 
strong and silky texture, raised in a garden of a 
gentleman in Camden ; most of the pods on the 
stalks are likely to come to maturity, although 
the seeds were planted quite late In the spring. 
We understand that the cotton has been pro- 
nounced by a gentleman from Louisiana, equal 
to that which grows in the southern States. — 
Who knows but that the cultivation of cditon, 
on particular species of soil in West Jersey, 
may at some future period, becomaanoWe<|t^ 
worth the attention of the farmer 1 1 ^ 
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BOSTOJ>r:-^SATURDAY, OCT. 12, 1822. 



BRIGHTON FAIR AND CATTLE SHOW. 

The annual exhibition of Cattle and Mann- 
factnres was holden at Brighton on the 9th and 
10th inst. The fair was attended by a large 
concourse of citizens from Massachusetts and 
the adjoining States, including some from the 
southern section of the Union. Fine animals, 
fine manofiictures, fine vegetables, rare, curious 
and useful machines, the best products of the 
soil, and the best results of mechanical ingenui- 
ty, proofs of industry excited by eg^ulation and 
guided by skill, were exhibited in profusion. 
Detailed accounts of all that was worthy of no- 
tice would be too yoluminous for insertion, and 
are rendered unnecessary at this time, as we 
propose to publish the official reports of the 
several committees, as soon as received, 

At one o'clock, of the first day, the Society 
went in procession to the Meeting House. A 
prayer by the Rev. Dr. Foster, and an Address 
by the Hon. TwKfrav Pickering, composed the 
exercises at that place. Mr. Pickering's Ad- 
dress was plain, practical, and replete with val- 
uable information. The subjects treated of. 
(such as the theory of vegetation, the food of 
plants, the uses of lime and the mode of its 
operation, kfi.) were some of them iibstruse, but 
rendered as perspicuous as possible by the ven- 
erable Orator, who adapted his style to the un- 
lettered as well as to the learoed bearer, by 
giving the common as well as the scientific 
name to such substances and ideas us could not 
be supposed to be fieuniliar to all ^If^sses pf his 
audience, 

Op the second day of the Exbibftiont at 4 
o'elock, P. M. the Premiums wepe def^lared in 
the Meeting House. The first premiuoi of |||40 
for fat oxen was awarded to Mr. CMiver St^r, 
of Deerfield — this animal was six years old and 
wf^ighed 2333 lbs, — 2d premium ^, to I^wis 
Bernard, of Worcester, animal si^ years old, 
weighing 2256 lbs. To Maj. Jaques, of Charles- 
town, for his Bull, 1st premium, |J30 — 2d do. to 
Mr. Coolidge, of Watertown. To the owner of 
a Cow froiQ Salem ^30. Several other fine an- 
imab were spoken of as richly (deserving a pre- 
mium. For Heifers, the 1st premium was a- 
warded to Henry Rice, of Mavlborough, for one 
two years old, with a calf six weeks old, weigh- 
ing 88 1-4 lbs.-T-2d do. to Samuel Brooks, of 
Brighton. 

For the best Boar, to Joseph Rice, ^10. Mr. 
Sparks, of Watertown, 2d best,jf5. For four 
Pigs, to Luke Fiske, ^5. To A. Dow $b, For 
a Merino Ram, the fiFst premium fy^. awarded 
to Gorham Parsons, Esq. — 2d to Gen. Austin. 

Mr. S. Jaques, of Leicester, received a pre- 
mium of j50, for a breed of long wooled Sheep, 
6 ewes and 1 lamb. A Ram and two Ewes, re- 
markable for heavy fleece, fine, wool, &c. were 



exhibited by Hon. T. H. Perkins, though not 
for premiund. The committee, however, are 
of opinion, that he ought to be presented with 
the Society^s gold medal. 

Twelve yoke of Working Cattle were enter- 
edi The 1st premium, ji30, was given to Lu- 
ther Whiting, of Sutton— 2d do. g[25, to Peter 
Dudley, of Sutton. Several other premiums 
were divided among people from that town. 

Amoi^ the Inventions was a cast iron roller, 
by Aaron Willard. A Vertical Family Spinner, 
which has been for some time in use in Rhode 
Island, was well spoken of for its labor sieving 
qualities. 

Of Manufactures, the 1st premium of j^O, for 
Broadcloths, was awarded to James Shepherd 
& Co. of Northampton— 2d do. g|20, to Wolcott 
Woollen Manufactory — 2d do, on Cassimeres to 
Shepherd^ Co. To George Johnson, Salem, 
for a quantity of American Duck, |||10. 

There were only three premiums awarded at 
the Ploughing Match, viz. to J. Cook, of Brook- 
line, 1st preqiium ^20 — to J. Curtis, Roxbury, 
2d do. $12— To Stedipan Williams, Roxbury, 
$8. The work ^vas done in from 22 to 46 
minutes, making 18 to 20 furrows. 

The above is but a hasty sketch of the pro- 
ceedings on this occasion, and is partly the re- 
sult of personal observation, and in part abridg- 
ed from the Boston Daily Adyertiser. We hope 
it will allay, if not gratify, public curiosity, till 
the official account is received. 



ON SAVING Ain> MAKINQ THK MOSV OF UAOVWLMy 

(Coniinutd from pogt 63.) 
In our preceding obserrationt under this head, we 
tcK^ a conciae view of the controversy existing among 
agricaltnral writers as well as practical fiumers relative 
to long; and short, fermented and onfermented manure, 
and mentioned the names and opinion9 of some eminent 
writers, who had taken opposite tides of the qaestion. 
We likewise attempted to shew that the disputants 
were not, in our opinion, exactly right, nor altogether 
wrong — ^That in certain soils and for certain crops, long 
manure, which had undergone but A slight and incipi- 
ent fermentation, was to be preferred — ^but when used 
for white crops, and indeed any crops which cannot 
conveniently be hoed or weeded, or probably when 
applied to soils containing acids or some principles 
which would prevent fermentation, and stop the pr<p> 
gress of putrescence and dissolution, it must be well 
rotted. 

Rotting manure, however, in a barn-yard or in any 
situation in which its volatile and liquid products es- 
cape into the atmosphere, or soak into ground not de- 
signed to support vegetation, is very slovenly and 
wastef(|l, and always to be avoided if possible. The 
steam, effluvia, or gas which is suflered to escape from 
fermenting manure, is not only almost altogfether lost 
to useful vegetation, but, what is still worse, fills the 
atmosphere -with particles injurious to health, and often 
destructive to life. The evaporations from a manure 
yard rob the farmer of a part of his substance, starve 
his crop?, and it is well if they do not moreover poison 
him and his family by their contaminating influence. 
Some farmers^ barn-yards, hog-pens, and other recep- 
tacles of manure are very offensive, and if they do not 
generate typhus fever in its worst foRH, which we fear 



is frequently the case, they at least cause a degree oC 
languor and debility which embitters esist^iice, and in 
a great meaiare disqualifiet for any of the uaefhl por- 
poMs of Ui^. It is a lact that those nrtM i latiww , so 
injurious to animal life, arc the essence of vegetaUe 
life, and the volatile 'substances, which olfend ovr 
senses and injure our health, if arrested in their traBsit ^ 
by the hand of skilful industry, may be so modifted m 
the great laboratory of nature as to greet us in the 
fragrance of a flower, regale us in the phim or nectar'* 
ine, or furnish the stamina of life in tnttstantial viands, 
composed of materials drawn from the butchers* sham- 
bles. 

If we are eorreet In these premises, an important 
axiom jmay be deduced, vb. JVo jnUrtfaetite process 
otigfc/ U be 9uff€rtd to proutd on a farmert'^ pr^mues 
uiihoui kii adopting tome mo^e to fove, va far o^ pof- 
sible^ the gaseout productt ^mch ptUrescence. These 
gaseous products constitute important elements of 
vegetable food, and a fanner may as well permit his 
cattle to stray from his stall, or his swine from his stye, 
without a possibility of reclainung them, as suffer th^ 
principles of fertility, expelled by fermentation and 
putre^ction, to esciq;>e into the atmosphere for the 
purpose of poisoning the air, instead of leeding* his 
plaiits. It b'very easy to arrest these particles. A 
quantity of earth applied to, or thrown over the matter 
in which iennentation b going on, t^l check its vio- 
lence, and secore its gaseous products, which will be 
imbibed by the soil and afterwards yielded to plants in 
such proportion as the wants of vegetation may require. 

" Fermeatation,^ says an able writer, " that ^reat 
destroyer of all organic conformation, is not to be feared 
by the farmer, if it be conducted and carried on In tht. 
presence of earth, which fixes and secures the gases as 
fast as they are liberated. Even the degree of the pro- 
cess b a matter of less fonsequcnce ; because if the 
elementary principles are in keeping, an^ reserved lot 
fritoi^ usefulness^ it is inmiaterial whe0er thb has 
iN^pened by a new absorption, or by still hOldin|^ their 
original and unchanged form. In his composite hUl 
[compost heap] the whole animal or vegetable struc- 
ture may be dissolved, and leave behind no trace of 
existence, without the least waste of the principles of 
fertility; because the ingredients 9uperadded to the 
dung haye become surcharged with them, or to speak 
philospphically, fully saturated. We may go farther 
and state, that complete decomposition b desirable in 
thb case, which is so much to be avoided in the fann 
yard; because putrescent matter can only bectime 
vegetable food by its resolution into primary parts, and 
if thb be effected by any preparatory step, the yonn^ 
crop receives the full and instantaneous benefit. The 
compost manure b carried to the field ready to ^ve 
out Its richness on the veiy first call, and to supply the 
nascent radicle [young root] with a copious sha^ of 
nourishment. 

^^ The putrefactive process may be carried on in the ' 
presence of pure earth only^ or of earth intermingled 
with fibrous roots, or lastly, in the presence of peat, 
Whiich b an asseniblage of inert vegetable matter ; and 
compost dunghills qiay be formed • according to thb 
threefold method. 

^^ The simplest of all composts b a mixture of baq;i 
yard dung, and surface mould taken from a field under 
regular culture, The proportions between the ingredi- 
^ts are fixed by no determinate laws, and consequent- 
ly great liberty b allowable to the operator. I hav^ 
)cnotm some iastances where two cart foads of dung were 
used for one of earth ; others, where they were blend- 
ed in equal quantities ; and it b not infrequent to com- 
pound two of earth with one of dung. In fact, such k 
the uncertainty in the composition, that almost every 
fiumer adopts a mode peculiar to himself, and with 
equal success. No man need therefore follow implicity 
the rules which are laid down in this department of 
rural economy, but may vary and multiply his experi* 
ments, according to the suggestions of fancy or the dic- 
tates of convenience. If we slightly glance at the prin- 
ciple, we shall see the cause of this seemingly ejidles? 
variety in the combinations of the ingredients. The 
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oolj ate of intennixini^ the soil with the dung is to im- 
bibe the raseous elements of yegtable life, and hinder 
their di89ipi|tioii. If there be much soil, these elements 
will be diffused throag;fa it with less density and com- 
pression ; if little, it will be more abundantly saturated, 
and enriched with the nutritive vapors, llie only er- 
ror, into which the farmer can run, is to supply such 
an inconsiderable quantity as will be incapable of im- 
bibing the elastic and volatile particles, and tiius ^y his 
own mimnanagement, occasion a waste of the vegetable 
aliment. One cart load of soil to two of stable dung is 
the least proportion which he should ever attempt to 
combine, and perhaps if the two were mixed equally, 
he would be compensated for the additional labour and 
expense." 

^ Simple earth, although exceUent for bottoming 
and strewing over the pit dug near the bam, is of all 
materials the most unprofitable in compost dunghills. 
A matted sward thickly entangled with roots, or mud 
dra«[ged from the bottom of bo^ or ditches, and replete 
with aquatic plants, are clearly preferable on this ac- 
coont, that, besides bringing earth to the composition, 
they supply a large proportion of vegetable matter. 
Whenever the soil must be carted to the heap, it is 
better to lay out the expense in transporting these en- 
nchiog materials ; because tliey will not only equally 
absorb and retain the evaporating g^es, bat greatly 
aogmentthe quantum ofmanure.^'^ 

The path proper for a farmer to pursue in order to 
make the mott of his manure and preserve his own 
faealth and that of his family is plain and straight as a 
taropike. Whenever putrid fermentation is going on, 
ia any part of his premises, and consuming his sub- 
stance by a slow but wasteful combustion, let him ap- 
j&f earth, peat, or some earthy substance, in quantities 
tofficient to attract, imbibe and retain all the e£Buvia. 
Health, profit and cleanliness equally require such 
proceeding. Wc shall say a word or two upon the 
hitter topic. If a man were to swallow daily, a quan- 
tity of filthy matter, or to eat his food impregnated 
with steams from a manure heap, or from some other 
putrefying .and offensive substance, when be might, 
with a little exertion, avoid such nauseous viands, and, 
rabstitute something nourishing, palatable, pure and 
wholesome, we should be apt to set him down for a 
Eort of Hottentot. But, a man may almo4t at well take 
,tiUk tnio ku tlom/oeh^ aafiUhy ^wia into his Ittngt-^ 
he may about as well dine with a crow or a buxuurd, 
us sup with a toad ^^ on the vapor of a dung-hill." 

* LtUers of Jigritola* 

(to BS GOffTIVVKO.) 

O^We have received an official account of the Eesex 
Cattle Show, which did not come to hand till after the 
article on that subject, which we have extracted fi^m 
the Salem Gazette, was in type. We hope what w^ 
hare printed will be a sati^tory substitute for the 
more detailed account* 

Meteorological JoumaL^-Ont attentive Waltham 
orrespondent has sent us hb Journal for September, 
which we shall insert on Saturday. Our correspondent 
notices, as remarkable, ^^ that the 29th of the month 
was the warmest morning, at sun riMa^ that has been 
experienced for two years ; and also, that the mornings 
of the 28th, 29th, and 90th, were warmer than any three 
SQccessive ones for the same period.^ He adds, ^^ ex- 
cept a few days, the month has been uncommonly warm, 
pleasant, and dry ; and never was known a more &w 
Torable time for ripening and securing the various pro- 
ductions of the earth. Reckoning from the commence- 
ment of the warm weather, which was the first day of 
May, we have passed a long and delightful Summer, 
and been richly blessed in our buketand in our ttore.^ 
Wedntiday^sCenHful. 

Anong the intefetting objects exhibited at Brighton 
on Wednesday, we netted three sons (by one birUi) of 
Mrs. Waiis, wife of JoMph WIWs, of West Sudbury, in 
this state, a soldier of the revolution. Their names are 
Geixge Washmgton, John Hancock, and Samuel Ad- 
%Ds* They are now 23 months old and weigh 71 lbs. 
ThenotlMrii48 and her husband 57 years eld.— Po^ 
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Several numbers of a Newspaper, with the above tkle, have been published 
in Boston, ^ind have met the approbation of intelligent Agriculturists, and an 
enlightened public The following remarks relative to tliis publicaiion, are 
the result of the unbiassed and disinterested deliberations of highly respectable 
and very competent judges, whose names, and the obser\ ations to which their 
signatures are attached, must render farther recommendations superfluous. 

JVEW ENGLAND FARMER,— Publishtd by Thomas W. Shepard. 
The opinion of the subscribers having been requested in favor of thb publication, with the avowed and 
very proper wish, on the part of the publisher, that it might tend to the increased circulation of his Journal, 
(the nrst, avowedly devoted to the interests of agriculture in New England,) we cheerfully afford our testi- 
mony, as far as it may be of any value to him. Though the American public, when compared with that of 
other nations, may be considered a thinking and reading one, yet from various causes, which it cannot be 
' necessary to state, much the ereater part of its reading is confined to, and its information obtained through 
daily, weekly and other periodical Journals. In a country, in which the Elective power as to almost all offi- 
ces, is enjoyed and exercised by the great mass of the people, it is natural, that politics^ including the national^ 
state, county and town interests and concerns, should occupy much the largest share of our public journals- 
next to these, commerce and manufactures must of necessity hold a high rank. These require so much more 
constant and more accurate information — so much in those branches depends on political, commercial and ag- 
ricultural events abroad — so much on the state of foreign markets, on losses and disasters at sea, that it is not 
surprising that nineteen twentieths of all our newspapers are occupied either with politics or commercial news. 
So much is this the case, that it was doubted for a long time whether an Agricultural Newspaper could be 
supported — but the success of the American Farmer, printed at Baltimore, by John S. Skinner, Esq. and the 
Plough Boy, at Albany, by Solomon Southwick, Esq. has proved that there is a sufficient degree of aeal and 
intelligence and desire of knowledge among the cultivators of the soil to sustain a few purely agricultural pa- 
pers. If one is to be added to the two, which now exist, among the several thousand Newspapers now print- 
ed in the United States, it would seem that New England is its natural and most proper situation, and Boston 
as conveniently placed for its publication and correspondence as any place in New England. We hope we 
have as many thinking and reading farmers in the Six New England States, not only as any other portion of 
this country, but as any equal portion of the cultivated world can aflbrd or furnish. 

It seems to be absurd, that farmers should subscribe for papers devoted exclusively to questions in which 
they have only a remote interest, and should decline giving their aid to one entirely devoted to their instruc- 
tion, amusement, and to the record of their improvements, doubts, queries, discoveries and speculations. The 
paper now commenced has every thing to recommend it as fiuia* mtjtajr% had an opportunity to judge* Mr. 
Shepard is well known as an editor of a Valuable paper at Northaaiptotf. That he has all the professional 
skill, and the requisite liberality in the execution of his work, u numUett by the numbers already published. 
They are neaUy executed on good paper and with a^fine type, with ffreat care and accuracy, lar above, in 
these respects, (we may say, without offence, we hc^,) any other like publication. His present assistant, 
Thomas 6. fssssvosir, Esq. is a man of reading and talents, and has paid great, and for-our country, al- 
most uoexamj^ed attention to agricultural subjects. His mind u p)^osophical, and his attention is undis- 
tracted by other pursuits. His* life has been principally devoted to such subjects. The numbers as yet issued 
are req>ecti^ble, as much so as could be expected, before the public at larre had taken an interest in the 
work. We hope that it wUl succeed, but that must wholly depend^on the aid which the tntelUgepyOivines, 
Lawyers, Physicians, and practical Farmers^ the country will afford it. That aid must consist not only hi 
takii^ it and paying their subscriptions — that to be sure, is its necamry food^ without whidi it must starve- 
but in favoring it by communicating their thoughts, experiments, objections to existing practices, or to new 
projected improvements. It should be remembered, that this is a mere Newspaper, and therefore, that a man 
who would not write a book in his own name, or an article for the Massachusetts Agricultural ^pontory, 
need have no scruple in writing for this. 
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The New England Fanner is published weekly, on Saturdajs. Each No. contains 8 quarto 
pages, printed on a sheet of good qoality, with an entire new type. The price is ^50 per 
annum, in advance, or ^,00 at the close of the year. 

Each volume will comprise 52 numbers, and the present volume commenced the first Saturday 
in August A title-page, and a correct and copious index will be g^yen at the end of each year. 

Persons who will procure seven subsoribers and become reaponsible for the payment, wul be 
entitled to a copy gratis, and in the same proportion for a larger number. 

Congrm-stnety BoHon^ Oct. 1822. 
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RURAL LIFE. . 
Oh, knew we but his happiness ; of men 
The happiest he, who far from public rage, 
Drinks the pure pleasures of the rural life. 
Sure peace is his ; a solid life estranged 
To disappointment, and fallacious hope ; 
Rich in content ; in Natures^ bounty rich, 
In herbs and fruits ; whatever greens the spring, 
When heaven descends in shpwers ; or bends the bough. 
When summer reddens, and when autumn *b{*ai!i»« 
* Here too dwell simple truth ; plain innocence ; 
Unsullied beauty \ sound unbroken youth. 
Patient of labor, with a little pleaaM ; 
Health ever blooming ; unambitious toil ; 
Calm contemplation, with a mind at ease. 



From the New* York Statesman. s 

Horticulture. — Mr. Parker, of the village of 
Greenwich, has been actively engaged for seve- 
ral seasons, in making experiments for the im- 
provement of horticulture, which has been too 
long, and too much neglected in this country. — 
It is almost incredible what quantities of vege- 
tables may be i^ised in a common kitchen gar- 
den, by proper cultivation. On a soil not appa- 
rently remarkable for its fertility, Mr. Parker 
has now ripening a second crop of corn, which 
grew this season, an ear of which has been left 
at our office, and which is already sufficiently 
advanced for seed. He has. a fine bed of beets 
now growing, and nearly arrived at maturity, 
on the same ground, from which he has the pre- 
sent season gathered a crop of onions. Some of 
his vegetables, such as beets and squashes, are 
of a monstrous size. But what is still mpre rare, 
he has rows of cotton, both Upland and S. Island, 
now ripe for the harvest, and will probably at- 
tend the Agricultural Fair in this county, clad in 
a snit of cotton reared by his own hands. We un- 
derstand that another wealthy and enterprising 
citizen intends to appear in a similar dress. A 
fine boll of Mr. Parker^s cotton, resembling in its 
present appearance a water-lily, and also a stock 
of rice, which grew in his garden, have been 
left at our office for the examination of the cu- 
rious. ♦• 



used heretofore, in the movement of machinery. 
The model consiste of a wheel of brass, about 
six inches in diameter, on the periphery of 
which the steam is applied in chambers, formed 
by the wheel and a metal rim which surrounds 
it. — The steam introduced into these chambers, 
acts up6n blocks of metal or pistons closing the 
chambers, and makes strokes almost equal in 
length to the circumference of the wheel. The 
machinery for inducting and educting the steam 
is ingenious and well adapted to its object. The 
advantages proposed by the inl^entor are sim- 
plicity, and economy in the cost of construction, 
in the consumption of i«el, and in the number 
of hands necessary to work it. As the motion 
is rotary, he avoids thereby the necessity of the 
balance wheel, and the loss of time between the 
ascent and descent of the pistoits. The weight 
will not exceed half that of an ordinary engine, 
and it will not occupy more than half the room. 
The model which i» completed has been put in 
motion with atmospheric air, the wheel mov- 
ing at the rate of 150 revolutions per min\]te, 
under a pressure of one pound per square inch, 
applied upon a piston not exceeding half an inch 
in diameter. _ 



From the Boston Statesman. 

Wool. — We have often urged our country 
brethren to the growing of this staple material, 
and we now call upon them ag^in to double 
their exertion in producing this necessary arti- 
cle of consumption from their farms. The 
British government sometime fince laid a duty 
of 6d sterling per lb. on wool, which has caused 
an influt into this country. 

We understand from July to September in- 
clusive, of this year, there have been brought 
into this port 222,846 lbs. of wool, principally 
from Russia, Sweden, Lisbon, and Smyrna. 

The importance of so employing the indus- 
try of our population must be obvious, and the 
uselessuess and impropriety of suffering foreign- 
ers to be exhausting the wealth of our country, 
incases where-we possess so many advantages 
must be apparent to every mind. 



From the Philadelphia National Gazette. 
Steam Engine. — Thomas Hatton, an intelli- 
gent mechanician of this city, has constructed 
the model of a steam engine, in which the pro- 
pelling power is applied, in a manner altogether 
different from that, in which steam has been 



SELECTED FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 

If you rise from table with an* appetite, yon will not 
often sit down without one. 

The smaller the drink the clearer the head, and the 
cooler the blood. •^ 

Men are now-a-days more careful of the bteeds of 
their horses and homed cattle than of their children, 
though careless enough of the former. But as to the 
latter, money works wonders ; it conceals all defects, 
mentsil and corporeal. 

Between a man and his wife nothing ought to rule 
but love. Authority is for children and servants. 

Friend$hip is a union of spirits, a marriage of hearts. 
Choose a friend as thou dost a wife, till death separate 
you. 

Some are so foolish as to intermpt and anticipate 
those who speak, instead of hearing and thinking be- 
fore they answer. This is uncivil as well as silly. 

Equivocation is half teay to lying, and lying the 
whole way to hell. 

It is wise not to stck a secret, and honest not to re- 
teal one. 

He that has more knowledge than judgment is made 
for another man^s use rather than his own. 

It is folly to dispute upon many things which are 
disputable. If you cannot agree, you may consent to 
disagree, and think differently from your friend without 
quarelling with him. 

To be very subtle and scrupulous in business is as 
hurtful as to be over confident and secure. 

To hazard much in order to get much, savors more 
of avarice than of wisdom. 

There is no character in society more to be pitied, as 
well as despised, than the idler. He is not only irk- 
some to himself, but he hinders the industry of others. 
Bishop Taylor once said to a lady who neglected the 
education of her son, on the plea that he was too young 
to be confined to study, " Madam, iJ'you don't fiU your 
son's head with something the devil will." 

Happiness ever flies away fastest when most eagerly 
pursued, and no galley slaves labor harder than those 
who devote th^ir lives to the pursuits of pleasure. 

He who hvki the character of a crafty and tricking 
man, it entirely deprived of a principal instrument of 
business, and will find nothing succeed t6 his wish. 

Though the life of man be short of a hundred years 
he gives himself as much pains and anxiety as if he 
were to live a thousan(|. 

The celebrated Dr. Cotton Mather, as a precaution 
against the calamity of tedious visitors, wrote over the 
door of his study in large letters, be short. 



From Relf 's Philadelphia Gazette. 

THE SALUTING BONNET. 

Mr. Relf— I cao give bo better name than the 
above to some of the fashionable Le^oros 
which are now worn by the ladies. The front 
brim is so constructed and protruded, that the 
motion of the lady's walk keeps it in a perpetu- 
al nodding action; and 1 defy any person, with 
the saine eye-sight 1 possess to ascertain across 
the street, whether the ladies mean that you 
should touch your hat in return. I have com- 
mitted several mistakes in this way; and have 
afterwards found, to my no sinall chagrin, that 
it was not the lady, but the lad/s bonnet^ that was 
so familiarly nodding to me across the street. 
It was only yesterday morning as 1 was coming 
down Chesnut street I was thus nodded to by 
three ladies on the other, side. It was so very 
familiar, that I could not with any pretensions 
to gallantry avoid crossing, when lo I to my utter 
confusion the ladies were perfect strangers to 
me ! — Asking pardon, I made a clumsy congee, 
and proceeded on my walk. This head attire 
might lead to some unpleasant effects, or mis- 
understandings. Yours, A Middle Aged Beau. 

A Clincher. — This term is frequently used, 
but its origin is not generally known. It is thus 
given by an English magazine. Two journey- 
men mechanics were one day contending for 
superiority in the art of invention, and at length 
laid a wager which of them could coin the 
greatest lie. When the stalces were deposited, 
he that was to begin declared .that one moon- 
light night he threw a ten-penny nail with such 
force that it went quite through the body of the 
lunar orb, which was then at its full. " That''s 
true," said his opponent, " for I was on the 
other side at the very moment, and with my 
claw hammer I clinched the nail." The last 
fellow was adjudged the prize, and from that 
time every outrageous falsehood has been term* 
ed a clincher. 

New Pedestrian is,m. — An idle disorderly fet 
low at an inn, having proposed to walk for a 
wager, ^^you had better," said the landlord, 
" walk about your business." 

Turkish Logic. — A young man desperately in 
love with a girl of Stanchio, early sought to 
marry her, but his proposals were rejected. In 
consequence, he destroyed himself by poison. — 
The Turkish police arrested the father of the 
obdurate fair, and tried him for culpable homi- 
cide, ' If the accused (argued they with becom- 
ing gravity) had not had a daughter, the deceas- 
ed would not have fallen in love, consequently 
he would not have been disappointed, conse- 
quently he would not have swallowed poison, 
consequently he would not have died ; but he 
(the accused^ had a daughter, and the deceased 
had fallen in love, &c. Upon all these counts he 
was called upon to pay the price of the young 
man^s life ; and this being fix^d at eighty pias- 
tres, was accordingly exacted. 

It was said that the pope advised Petrarch to 
marry Laura — ^but that the poet refused because 
he feared that the familiarity of marriage would 
extmguish his passion. A blunt person on read- 
ing the anecdote observed,'^^ there is a fool who 
wonU eat his dinner^^l^^ should lose his ap- 
petite." 
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Jit a ffgular nutiing •/ the Society of Middlesex Hus- 
koftdma^ and Mamtfdtturerty h$iden at MktrrahU 
Uatdy in C9n€$r4^ mi the 2d day of Oct, j§. D. 1832, 

Thai David Lawkkiv ck, Jorjt Kktxs and Nathait 
Baoon. Etq'n. he a CommHtee to present the thanks 
of the Society to THOMAS O. FES8ENDEN, Esa. 
lor his excellent and useful Address delivered before 
the Society this day, and to request that the same may 
be published hi the New England l^anner ibr the ase 
of the Society. 

Extract from the records of the Society. 

N. hKOOKSyRuording Secretary. 



JIfr, President^ and Oentlemen Trwteee of the 

Society ofMiddUeett Huitmndmenand Manufaetwert^ 
Haying had hat short notice to prepare lor the 
]^9ent occasion, and a variety of other avoca- 
tiooe presentins: imperious claims to my attcn- 
tioo, I am apprehensive I shall not be able to 
ansircr what may be deemed reasonable antici- 
pations. The embarrassment, caused by these 
circumstances, is increased by reflectmg that 
the subjects, which it would be proper for me 

' to discuss, are not cmly of great importance, 
but have, heretofore, conmianded the exeftions 
and tested the powers of the first talents in the 
United States. 1 am invited* to reSp in a field 
tvhere the harvest has been already gathered 
by such laborers as Mr. Madison, Mr. Pickering, 
Jlr. Quincy, Mr. Lowell, and others, who carry 
a wide swarth, make clean work, and scarcely 
leave a single straw to be picked up by those 
who are called upon to glean on the same 

r l^round. Still, although my toils may prottace 
but a pittance, they will, at least, serve as indi- 
cations of gocMl will towards the cause of Agri- 
culture and the Useful Arts ; and we know that 
the widow^s mite was as acceptable as if it had 
been the largess of an Emperor, or the revenue 
^ a kingdom. 

The pursuits of agriculturtf have been held 
in the highest estimation anong the wisest and 
most powerful nations* Meed to neglect that 
art would indicate a want of wisdom, and the 
consequence of such neglect would be a want 
•f power. Where htislisndry excites but little 
attentioD, there can be but little worth attend- 
ing to. The conveniences and comforts of life 
must be unknown ; acd even its necessaries — its 
indispensables, must have a fluctuating and pre- 
carious existence. Distress waits en improvi- 
4)eBce ; want treads on the heels of indolence ; 
disease and death close the ghastly procession. 
Thus famine was irequent among the aboriginal 
tribes of New England, and together with pesti- 
lence, its usual concomitant, desolated the land, 
«nd Mi large tracts of country without an in- 
babitant to impede the settlement of the pil- 
grims. The natives of this country oi^red those 
calamities, and at length their utter extinction, 
tp their ignorance of agriculture, and want of 
acquaintance with thjose arts whijch give sub- 
vistenoe, and d^inister comfort to civili2ed man. 
Had tl^e poor Indians been Husbandmen and 
JManufacturers, this part of the continent would 
have been still possessed by its primitive inhab- 
itants. Should we neglect the arts, and pa; no 
idtentiOQ to the pursuits pi the Hosbandmaii and 



Manufacturer, we too aiust cease to be a nation ; 
and our country will be occupied by a stronger, 
because a wiser people, to whom superior 
knowledge in Agriculture and Useful Arts has 
given superior power. The United States will 
then exist only in stosy, ar>d occupy only a few 
pages in the annals' of alien possessors of this 
goodly heritage of our fathers. 

Important as Agriculture is, Manufactures can 
hardly be deemed of less consequence, lliey 
must advance, hand in hand, or they will both 
go backward. United they stand — divided they 
ifall. They are the Urim and Thummim of na- 
tional greatness, as well as the Alpha and Ome- 
ga, of individual prosperity. To talk of any 
clashing in their interests is to speak of hostility 
between the right and the left hand of the same 
individual. If one is sick, the other will faint. 
If one perishes, the other must soon be annihi- 
lated. Agriculture without Manufactures would 
give us farmers without tools, and Manufactures 
without Agriculture would produce mechanics 
without bread. Adam could not have dressed 
the gfarden of Eden .without first becoming a 
mechanic, or being furnished with the necessary 
implements of husbandry by the Auhghty Ar- 
TizAN, who exhibits the Universe as a sample of 
his Manufactures. 

Since, then, not only our prosperity, but even 
our national existence depends on the successful 
pursuits of Agriculture and Manufactures, what 
can we do to promote them ? This^ls a question 
of as great importance as any thing of a finite 
nature, which can possibly call for the exercise 
of the best intellectual powers and faculties giv- 
en to nvin by his Creator. To state' all which 
should be done would require a complete wal 
very volqminous Cyclopedia. I shall thereibre 
copfine myself to some remarks relative to what 
ought not to he omitted^ if we ifish agricufture to 
acquire and maintain that strength and stability 
which should be attributes of the principal pil- 
lar of public and private prosperity. As res- 
pects manufactures, I shall have but little fur- 
ther to observe ; lest, peradventure, I should 
have more threads to my discourse than roj 
staple will warrant — more irons in the fire than 
1 can handle to advantage. 

In order that agriculture may prosper, 

I, Its pursuit must be consicfered as honorable. 

II. It must be made profitable^ 

ill. It must be conducted with skill as well^as 
with industry. 

The pursuits of agriculture, are, probably, 
rising in public estimation. Still we do not 
believe they have yet risen to their proper 
elevation. That a further ascent may be ef- 
fected, agriculture ipust continue to command 
the attention and patronage of men of wealth, 
of talents, of reputation, and of high otficial 
character. Persons who have it in their power 
to mould the manners &nd excite and direct the 
industry of mankind should not consider them- 
selves as too great to be useful, and should 
throw the weight of their precepts, example 
and influence into the scale of agriculture — 
they should employ their heads if not their 
hands, their money if not their personal labor, 
in promoUpg an art, which, if neglected, wauld 



p1(^e them as well as their inferiors on a level 
witi savages. They have great examples to 
iserve as precedents. The Emperor of China 
does not think that it derc^tos from^is dignity 
to act the part of a ploughman. The great 
Czar of Russia did not disdain to labor as a me- 
chaoic Some of the principal neblcmen in 
Great Britain are proud of beii^ farmers ; and 
many of them have added to tl^ir wealth, and 
gained distinctions more honorable than those 
of birth or title, by being authors of mechanical 
inveations and. improvements. WAsmNCTON like- 
wise was a farmer, who gloried in bis occupa^ 
tion. Yet among savages and dandies, and fools 
who are anxious to figure in high life, without 
manieri <^ mesms, without wit, weaUh or wie^ 
donv contnrry to the decrees of nature and the 
habits of Qorture, raral occupations are tho«ight 
degrading; and to cultivate the ground is cott'- 
aidered as the bitterest punishment of poverty, 
or the last shift' of unsuccessful knave rv. 

The following is a vivid, and .probably ikitl^ 
ful picture of that kind of pride which causes 
some aspiring characters 

^^ Downwards to soar, and backwards to advance.^ 

It was taken from real life, as it exists, or lately 
existed in a neighboring Province. It is not a 
ciricature, nor was it meant to be a likeness of 
aiy thing belonging to New England. If, than, 
any persons to whom we now take the liberty 
to exhibit it, should happen ta perceive any 
!iiailitode to their ^wn features, or those of 
their fi'iends, they may cong^tulate themselves 
on the resemblance, but may' be assured that it 
is entirely accidental. 

"When ftny of the farmers of Nova Scotia 
were so successful as to fimass a little wealth, 
they were sure to escape from the plough and 
betake themselves to some other pursuit. The 
keeper of t tippling-housev the retailer of rum, 
stigar and tea, the travelling chapman, the con* 
stable of the district, were far more important 
personages, both in their own estimation and 
that of the public, than the farmer who culti- 
vated his own lands. The farmer was thought 
to be of the lowest caste in society, and gave 
place to others, lybo, according to the Europe- 
an standard of rank and consequence, are con- 
fessedly his inferiors. This sense of degrada- 
tion was perceptible among husbandmen them- 
selves. Such of them as were under the ne- 
cessity of working set about it with reluctance, 
and always under a mortifying sense of shame. 
They would blush to be caught at the plough 
by their genteelef pcquaintauce, as much as if 
surprised in the commission of crime ; and if 
they saw them approaching, many of them 
would skulk from the field, and plunge into the 
neighboring thicket. The children were easily ' 
mfeoted with this humbling sense of inferiority ; 
and the labors of the farm were to the yoimg 
men objepts of aversion, as those of the dairy 
were tp the young women. Hence the family 
were brought up with habits and feelings, in- 
consistent with their stations in life ; and that 
respectable class of men, known in England, at 
the ancient yeomanry of the country, who were 
tiw owners and cultivators of th^ir own landv 
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had uo footing in the Province. The profes- 
sion of the farmer was considered as abject, low 
and debasing. The daughter of a fanner, the 
least above poverty, demeaned herself by milk- 
ing a cow. The sons, again, made little other 
use of the horses than to ride to church or mar- 
ket, and instead^ of being accustomed to plough- 
ii^, drilling, reaping, composting, and such like 
operations, they crowded to the capitol, as 
clerks and shop-boys, and many of them turned 
smugglers. The plough was far from being 
accounted honorable, and the handling of it was 
deemed an act of self abasement." 

Thus it is with mankind, the most preposter- 
ous of all beings. They glory in their shame, 
and are ashamed of their glory ! We hope that 
the portraits we have exhibited, have no fac 
9imile9 in the United States. That the of&pring 
of New England Farmers do not consider them- 
selves as degraded by attention to the useful 
and honorable occupations of agriculture and 
rural economy. We have, however, seen the 
time when certain of the fair daughters of Co- 
lumbia, were apparently more solicitous to 
make fine figures in a ball room than fine 
cheeses in a dairy room — would rather make 
pound cake for a tea party than an Indian pud- 
ding for a family dinner — would prefer spend- 
ing the day in reading romances, visiting and 
receiving the visits of idle acquaintance to rcg- 
uLiting the economy of the kitchen or pantry, 
mending or making their own apparel or that 
of their fathers or brethren. In short there 
once existed a sort of females, (now either ex- 
tinct or out of fashion) who pored over nonsen- 
sical novels till they l>ecame so genteel, so in- 
dolent, so delicate, so romantic, so sentimental, 
so susceptible of every thing that is inexpressi- 
bly tender and exquisite beyond all conception 
— so yery like the Cecilias, the Evelinas; the 
Docasinas and Cherubinas, whom they ii^ade 
their laodels^ that they were as useless as bot- 
tcrfiies, though as proud as peacocks ! They 
considered tli^mselves as too nice for the cares 
and duties of life ; and if one of them was over- 
persuaded^ to marry a country suiter who culti- 
vated the ground, she considered herself as no 
better matched than was the unlocky parrot 
in the fable, who formed a connubial union with 
an owl ! 1 hope the ladies will pardon this 
sketch, when assured that there are probably 
none ipf this ^cies of fallen angels now in be- 
ing, at least in this part of creation. Time has 
been, also, when certain young men were so 
much superior to the Emperor of China, that 
they had rather tend a tavern bar than follow a 
breakijQg^up ploi^h — would prefer figuring as 
d^dy AojM)oys with a hopei'ul prospect of 
being duly qualified for becoming broken mer- 
chdnts^-to living respected and respectable, as 
hardy, independent, Mout-bodied, strong minded 
yeomen, pillars of freedom, and capital columns 
in the social fabric. We speak of these things, 
however, merely by way of reminiscence — wor- 
thy to be noted among the memorabilia of for- 
mer ages. Already, the wise and the worthy 
have set their faces against the ridiculous and 
pernicious pride to which we ' have adverted, 
and every good patriot stigmatizes such effem- 
inacv, such meanness of spirit, such littleness of 
mind peeping from beneath the veil of pseudo- 
gentility, with his most pointed reprobation. 
This kind of false pride may now be numbered 
with the antiquated and exploded follies of the 



hoop-petticoats and full bottomed periwigs of 
the belles and beaus of olden time. 

II. Agriculture must be made profitable as 
well as honorable. Unless this can be effected, 
we may found societies, multiply premiums, 
and deliver addresses, world without end, still 
husbandry, like a beautiful young lady of great 
pretensions but small property will have more 
admirers than suiters, will be more toasted than 
followed. The profits of agriculture consist in 
the value of its products after deducting the 
expense of cultivation. The slight culture, 
which produces but small crops, is very expen- 
sive, and often ruinous. None but rick men 
can afford to be poor fanners. In most cases if 
a farmer can double his crpp, although at a 
considerable extra expense of manure and til- 
lage, he will treble or quadruple his profits. 
Thus, if by 20 dollars expense of tillage and 
manure, a cultivator can raise 40 bushels of 
Indian com on an acre, worth 75 cents a bushel, 
his profits, setting aside rent, will be ten dolls. 
If by 30 dollars expense in cultivation, he can 
raise, on the same land, 80 bushels, his profits 
will be thirty dollars. Thus by doubling the 
amount of his crop, he trebles the amount of 
his profits. Besides, his land, by being well 
manured and well tilled, is left in better condi- 
tion for future crops. 

It will, perhaps, be urged, by some, that in- 
dividual farmers will gain very little, if any 
thing, by that general increase of the products 
of the earth, which is said to be the result of 
new and improved methods of husbandry ; be- 
cause the less there is grown, the greater will 
be the price of produce. But here- Commerce 
lends her aid to her elder sister Agriculture, 
and enables the farmer to realize a handsome 
equivalent for his surplus produce. Population, 
likewise, increases in an exact proportion to 
the increase of the means of subsisteiice. If 
the farmer finds provisions, mouths to consun^e 
it will not long be wanting. Besides, it is said 
that New Engflaud is destined to become a great 
manufacturing district. But this can never be, 
unless New England is great in agriculture. 
The plough and the loom must be next door 
neighbors, or neither of them can long be driv- 
en to advantage. Manafiicturers will be induc- 
ed to settle where provisions are dieapest, and 
they will not be comparatively cheap in New 
England, unless agriculture is prosecuted with 
uncommon skill, as well as with indefatigable 
industry. 

Improvements in agriculture are becoming 
the order of the day in America, as well as in 
Eyrope. It will be ruinous to an individual 
farmer to fall greatly in the rear of liis neigh- 
bors, who are rapidly advancii^. Like a man in 
a crowd, which is pressing in one direction, if 
he stoops through indolence, or falls thro^ weak- 
ness or inadvertence, he will run a great risque 
of being trodden under foot. A man may afibrd- 
to raise but 25 bushels of Indian com to an acre, 
when his neighbors and those who supply the 
market raise the same quantity. But if 50 
bushels becomes the average crop, and he con- 
tinues at 25, the prosperity of others will ruin 
him. 

HI. We come now to die last head, which we 
proposed to consider, to wit, the skill or science 
necessary to make a man a complete agricul- 
turist. 

The handy works of husbandryr-tbe mere 



manipulations, such as using the scythe, hoe, 
axe or spade, paay, in early life, be easily leanv- 
ed. But dexterity in those processes, although 
a valuable acquisition, will no more make a man 
a fanner, than knowing how to handle a broad 
axe and chisel would constitute him> an archi- 
tect qualified to superintend the building of a 
palace or a temple. To be a finished farmer 
is to be a philosopher, a botanist, a cheBiisti, 
besides passessimr a talent for observation, and 
an ample fund of good sound, practical sense. 
Good sense, however, is of more consequence 
to the cultivator than any, or indeed than all 
the other before mentioned qualifications. Sci- 
ence without good sense will be apt to fill a 
man^s head with visionary schemes,, and urge 
him on to ruinous projects. Such a person will 
be liable to form an attachment to erroneous 
theories and injurious processes, merely be- 
cause he can give what he calls good reason^ 
for being wroi^ ; and will ruin himself by rule, 
according to sound maxima kid down by good 
authors — not because the maxims are incorrect, 
but because our gentleman-farmer, with every 
kind of sense but common sense, abounding in 
that kind of knowledge which profiteth nothing, 
whose light of intellect is like that of a jack a^ 
lantern, ghoMnering to betray, misapplies his 
rules to cases' for which they never were de- 
signed, and to which they are altogether inap^ 
pOcable. Good sense without science is prefer- 
able to science without good sense, but the 
union of both is necessary in order to produce 
the best effect of either. 

As science without good sense will sometimes 
lead into great errors, so industry without skill 
is not only of little avail, but often injurious* 
A man may work hard, but if he does not 
^^ work it right,'^ he may as well fold his hands 
whk the slu^rd and g^ve care to the wind as 
go Xo bed with the whip^or-wiil, rise with 
the lark, and toil with the emmet. 

It may be asked, m what does this skill, which 
is the essence «f farming, consist ? To answer 
this question would be to give a complete trea- 
tise on agriculture and rural economy. By at^ 
tempting to do th\s, I should at once exhaust 
your patience, and betray my own incapacity. 
But lest you shouUl think that I am stepping 
altogether out of m^ sphere in attempting to 
address experienced cultivators on subjects of 
this kind, 1 beg leave to premise that I had the 
honor to be bred a farmer, and wrought on and 
superintended a farm till about twenty years of 
age. Since that period I have never lost sight 
of my original occupation, but have attempted 
to add to my knowledge, dtrived from experi^ 
ence, hy reading, observation, and conversation 
with practical farmers, on subjects connected 
with tiieir profession^ 

By undertaking to survey the whole field of 
agriculture I should not only be lost in its im« 
mensity, but, by running over more ground than 
1 can cultivate, be guilty of an error which has 
often been censured in my practical brethren. 
1 shall, therefore, for the remainder of this 
address, confine myself to some remarks on 
SOIL, a knowledge of which may be said f with- 
out a pun) to compose the grwmd work oragri^ 
cultural improvement. 

" Let every planter, with diKretion meet. 
The force and genius of each Mil explore. 
To what adapted, what it shuns averse ; 
Without this necessary care, in vaia 
He hopes an aiaple harvett.'^^^ KJ ^ 
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There are bot four kinds of earth which con- 
Btitate the globe. These are Claj^ Sand, Lime 
and Magnesia. Lime and magnesia are so far 
similar in their properties, that for mj purpose, 
it may not be necessary to treat of them separ- 
ately. Stones are composed of these earths in 
a concrete and hardened state. Gravel is either 
alominons (^r clayey ^ gravel, silicious (or sandy) 
gravel, oucareous (or limy) gravel, or a mix- 
lore of two or more of these. Loam and marl, 
likewise, are composed of different proportions 
of these two or three sorts of earth. Clay, sand 
and lime, together with vegetable and animal 
remains, and comparatively n^inote quantities of 
salts and acids compose the vast varieties of 
soils which are denominated good, bad, wet, 
dry, cold, warm, light, heavy, rich, poor, bar- 
ren, fertile, &c. &c. Every soil is more or less 
defective in proportion to the scarcity or entire 
absence of one or more of these ingredients. 
Clay without sand, or sand without clay^ and 
both of these without )ime, are like a stool in- 
tended for a tripod, with bot one or two leg^ 
worth little or nothing till the missing part of 
parts are supplied. The addition of manure, 
when clay, sand and lime are not all present, 
and properly mixed, Will prove of very little 
service, except so far as the manure may chance 
to contain the kind of earth wanted to complete 
the composition of the soil. Considerable lati- 
tude, however, may be allowed in the propor- 
tions in which these earths may be mingled. A 
soil, composed of three eighths clay, two eighths 
sand, and three eighths of finely divided lime 
stone, is very proper foi* Wheat Likewise, 
eight ninths of calcai'eous marl, which is a com- 
pound of clay and marl, and only one ninth of 
sand, will produce good wheats Sir Homphi^y 
i)avy found that a soil, containing eleven parts 
out of twelve of sand, would yield tole^ab'e 
crops of turnips. A greater proportioa^f sand, 
however, produced absolute ban^enness. Clay 
and sand may be mixed in any proportion ftom 
one ninth to eleven twelfthsi Tiiat is to say, a 
soil may consist of clay exce;>t a ninth part 
sand, or of sand except a twelfth part clay 
These two extretries, so wide from each other, 
leave a vast intermediate spaced to be filled up ; 
and this accounts for the almost infinite variety 
of loams, all productive, wUch are ntet with in 
our globe. Lime is requii^d^ but small quanti« 
ties will answer. A soil^ however^ which does 
not contain a portion of -Hme has a defect, which 
can be remedied by no oth^r substance.* 

To apply these rn\69 we will suppose a soil 
to consist of pure clay atid it is necessanr that 
it should contain at least one iiinth part of sand. 
It will then be proper to spread sand over it 
one inch deep, and mix it well with the harrow 
or cultivator. This will give one ninth sand, 
provided the ti/lage be nine inches deep* — 
Again, if the soil be pure sand, and it is neces- 
sary that it be mixed with at least one twelfth 
' part of clay, spread over your field one half 
inch of clay, and the culture may be carried to 
the depth of six inches, and your soil wil be 
cured of its barrenness. The constitution of 
your soil being thus changed, you may feed it 
with manure with a certain prospect of benefit 
resulting.! 

• Bee Letters of Agricola. 

t The following mode of aacertaining the constituent 
parts of soils is from the " Letters of Agricola,'' ani is 
fecommended for its simpUcity, and the facility vrith 



Lime is not only a necessary ingredient in 
every soil, which is intended to produce a vig- 
orous vegetation, but it is wanted to compose a 
part of the eubstance of certain plants, and wheat 
is one of the number. No plant can grow in a 
soil which is utterly destitute o( the earthy in- 
gredients which must constitute its substance. 
Lime then is as necessary to raise wheat, as it 
is to make lime mortar ; and unless that sub- 
stance or something like it is found native in 
the soil, it must W supplied by art, or wheat, 
and some other phmts of which it composes n 
part, cannot be perfected. 

My opinions on this Subject do not rest upon 
abstract theory alone, but high authorities and 
facts indisputable a6d unequivocal can be pro- 
duced to corroborate them. The author of 
Letters of Agricola says, " It is fact that lime is 
indispensable to the production of superior 
wheat crops* The rye lands of Herefordshire, 
which were reported by Dr. Beale in the year 
1636, fts incapable of producing wheat, have 
been so much fertilized by the subsequent in- 
troduction of this fossil manure as to be suc- 
cessfully applied to the growth of that and eve- 
ry other grain. This and similar effects may 
be referable in part to the subserviency of this 



which it may "be accomplished, without hav bg recourse 
to costl J materials or implements of analysis. 

^^ In the field to be examined, take earth a little be- 
low the surface fi-om four separate places, about one 
fourth of a pound, avoirdupois, from each. Expose it 
to the sun, or before the fire, till it is completely dry ; 
and turn It over frequently that it may be well mixed 
together. From the heap take exactly four ounces, 
and pass this through a fine sieve, which will allow all 
particles of sand and gravel to escape, but which will 
hold back stones, small fibrous roots, and decayed 
wood. Weigh the two parts separately, and take a 
noteofeacch. The stores and other bulky materials 
are tben^to be examined apart froi^ the roots and wood. 
If they are hard and rou^h to. the touch, and scratch 
glass easily, they are sijicious- or flinty \ if they are 
wHhout much difficulty broken to pieces by the fingew, 
and can be scraped by a knife to powder, they are alu- 
minous or clayey ; or if when put in a wine glnaa and 
common vinegar poured -«ipon them, small ah* bubbles 
asdend to the top of the liquid, they are calcareous. 
The ifaiely divided matter which tan through the sieve, 
must next undergo the test of experiment. After being 
weighed, agitate the trhele hi water, till the earth be 
taken up firom the bottom, and mechanically suspend- 
ed, adding water till this effect be produced. AUow 
the mass then to settle for two or three minutes, and in 
that time the sandy particles sh&ll have all sunk to the 
bottom. Pour off the water, which will then contain 
the day in suspension, and the insoluble earth arising 
from animal and vegetable decomposition. The sand 
should first be attended to, and if from inspection^it t^e 
thought either silicious dr calcaireous in its nature the 
requbite tests may be instantly applied. By this tfane 
the mixture will have deposited at the bottom of the 
vessel the clay, and other earths, with the insoluble 
animal and vegetable matter. After pouring off the 
water, dry the sediment, and apply a strong heat by 
placing it on the bottom of a ik>t, ignited to redness, 
[heated red hot,] and the animal lind vegetable matter 
will bdm, and ny off in aeriform products. The re- 
mainder, lying in .the.bottom^ will be found to consist 
of clay, magnesia or lime. To obtain accuracy, anoth- 
er one fourUi pound of earth should be taken from the 
same heap, and the whole process gone over a second, 
a third, and even a fourth time, that the operator may 
rectify any blunders he had previously committed, fmd 
be satisfied as to the results of his experiment. He 
should provide himself with a pair of fine scales and a 
set of weights, divided at least into ounces and drachlns. 
Although vinegar will detect 'lime by effervescence, it 
does not dissolve it so effectually as the nitric or muri- 
atic acid, [aqua fortis, or spirits of sea salt] small quan- 
tities of which may be procured from the druggists at 
no great expense*^* 



earth to the more perfect formation of the veg- 
etable structure ; for we know that birds, if 
confined to a cage, will lay eg^ with soft shells. 
So wheat may labor under some analogous im- 
perfection, unless the carbonate of lime comes 
within reach of its roote." 

1 might multiply authorities on this subject, 
but shall content myself with one moi*e quota- 
tion from ^' Anderson's Recreations,'^ a work 
held in high estimation in Europe. 

" I had," says Dr. Anderson, *^ a field of good 
arable land, a mellow loam in Aberdeenshire, 
which had been long in culture, often dressed 
with animal and vegetable manures, and was of 
course endowed with a considerable degree of 
fertility ; but being full of ^eeds it was subject- 
ed to a thorough summer fallow in order to get 
rid of these and bring it to proper tilth in other 
respects ; and as liny; is ibund to be an active, 
manirc in that district, it had a moderate dress- 
ing of lime put upon it, and some dung at the 
same time^ The whole field was sown with 
wheat at the proper season, which sprang up 
equally thick on every part of it. For some 
time no difference was perceivable in the ap^ 
pearanCe of the cfop over the whole ; but by 
and bye; it was observed that the wheat on a 
small portion of the field, which by accident had 
not had any lime put upon it, became pale and 
sickly. While the crop in other parts of the 
field advanced luxuriantly^ it dwindled in this 
particular patch more and more, till towards the 
beginning of May, the whole had died quite out, 
and not one stalk of wheat was to be found upon 
it, though the weeds in consequence of the rich* 
nes$ of the soil at that time grew there with 
extreme luxuriance. Perhaps the proportion 
of calcareous matter did not, in this case amount 
to BOfo than one thousandth part of the whole, 
yet the qualities of the soil were t^^ereby total- 
ly altered, insomuch that though before the an- 
pli^ation of that dressing, the soil was incapable 
of producing wheat at all, it was found at all 
times after that period well adapted for the rais- 
ing of this crop. Nature has formed many soils 
with a similar, proportion of calcareous matter, 
blended imperceptibly in them, over large dis* 
trictdofland."* 

By this article it appears that small quantities 
of lime will produce a permanently beneficial 
effect, if applied to land which is destitute of 
that kind of earth. A quantity equal to one 
thousandth part of the whole mould within reach 
of the roots of the plants commonly cultivated 
would not be a dear dressing even in Massa- 
chusetts, where lime is not reitoarkably cheap 
nor very plenty, yet that small quantity was 
found by Dr. Anderson, to be sufficient to efiect 
a permanent change in the constitution of a 
certain soil, and enable it to produce good wheat, 
although previous to its application it would not 
ripen a single stalk. Laiver quantities, how« 
ever, would probably be beneficial. £nglish 
farmers apply from 60 to 400 bushels of lime to 
an acre, as it measures when fresh from the 
kiln. 

h may perhaps be asked, why new lands, or 
lands recently cleared from their native woods 
will at first produce good crops of wheat, but 
after having been cropped for a series of years, 
altho^h made rich with manure, will lose the 
faculty of producing that vegetable ? To this 

le 
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it diay be answered that, perhaps, the soil origi- 
tially contained small quantities of liifte, which 
t)ecaihe exhausted bj tiUdg^c, and perhaps the 
ashes, which were le(\ on the Itod in bi:irning 
the timber, for clearing it, might furnish a sul> 
atitute for lime, bj yielding potash, a substance 
in manj t'espects analogous to the alkaline 
earths. 

I do not, however, mean to assert positively 
that Massachusetts can be made a wheat coun- 
try merely by the use of lime as manure for 
wheat Perhaps rust, of mildew, (for which 
by the way it is believed salt is an eiBcieot re- 
medy,) may prevent its being cultivated to ad- 
vantage. It is possible likewise that the Hessian 
fly may destroy it, though, 1 am told that there 
are remedies against the ravages of that insect, 
and that some kinds of wheat are not liable to 
be injured by it. But I am very confident that 
wheat cannot be raised to advantage on most of 
the old lands of New England wiUwut the appli- 
cation of lime to the soil. Whether it can be 
profitably raised TsyWi such application can only 
be ascertained by actual and repeated experi- 
ments. 

It is not in wheat crops alone that limfc is 
found eminently useful. It is observed by Sir 
John Sinclair that ^^ By lime spread upon a 
moory soil, good herbas^e is produced where no- 
thing but heath and unpalats^ble grasses were 
before. By the same means grass-land, instead 
of yielding nothing but bent, and other infeHor 
grasses, have been covered with those of a more 
Taiuable description. The utility of lime to 
turnips is so gre^t, that though in the same field 
where no lime had been applied the ci*op died 
away ; yet in the limed part, the turnips flourish- 
ed with unabated vigour. T|ie same, writer 
mentions lands, in which manure previous to 
liming had no sensible effect ; but after Uming 
operated as on other lands. 

A very great advantage in the use of lime 
consitts in its tendencv to pulveHee, and make 
mellow strong clayey lands. That quality alone, 
by the saving of labour, and the more perfect 
division of the particles of the soil renders lime 
of very great valae for hard lands. Quick lime, 
in powder, and probably lime water, applied 
^ by an apparatus similar to that made use offer 
watering dry and dusty streets would, imdoubt- 
edly be an effectual antidote against worms and 
other insects, which of late years appear to gain 
ground upon us in New England. And even 
when perfectly slack and effete, if laid about 
the roots of the apple trees it is said to preserve 
them against the canker worm. Lime should 
be laid on the surface and intimately mixed with 
the soil, for this purpose it is best slacked, and 
brought to a very fine dust, and the land should 
be made very mellow. It should be hot from 
the kiln when it is wished to dissolve peaty or 
woody substances. But in most other cases it 
it not material whether it is used as quick lime, 
air slacked, or pounded lime stone, ^uick lime 
$houkI not be applied to growing plants, as it 
will cause them to turn yellow, and if dissolved 
in water will kill grabs if poured tqpon it But 
qiHck lime i4>plied to the luktd ground soon 
fcaeoiM mild, and of coutm will not injure 
aeedi sown some Utile time after its appHcatimi, 
nor the young phots which aucb seeds may 
produce.* Too moch lime iai in all cases, per^ 



nicious and any quantity, great or small, is use- 
less Sti exhausted land, tmless it is accompanied 
or sui^eeded by other substances whith will 
furnish food for vegetation. 

If lime be do eminently tuneful and even in- 
dispensable in certain soils, and for the produc- 
tion of some of onr most valuable crops, and 
more espe<^ially if its want alone prevents New 
England from being a wheat country, its value 
I believe has not, generally, been properly ap- 
preciated by New England Farmers. No Ame- 
rican writer on agriculture, so far as I can 
learn, considers lime as a necessary constituent 
of every productive soil. It is mentioned as 
useful, but not as abnolutely necessary for the 
production of any particular kinds of vegetables. 
And they do not appear to have known or re-i 
fleeted that ^^ all soils are improved by mild 
lime, and ultimately by quick lime, which do 
not effervesce with acids ;"* that Is, that have 
not lime already as one of their constituent 
parts. 

What I have said of lime, will, in most in- 
stances, apply to sea sand, shells, either of fresh 
or salt water origin, or marl ; likewise in a dc 
gree to leached ashes, or any other substance, 
composed in part of calcareous matter. All 
these have more or less the properties of mild 
lime, and therefore may well be made its sub* 
stitute. 

But I fear that my respected audience are, 
by this time, convinced that quick lime is a dry 
subject; and though I hope its discussion may 
prove profitable to many, yet as there can be 
no particular pleasure in handling iiy \ will no 
longer detain my hearers from the avocations 
of the day, and the amusements of the Farmers' 
Festival and the Manufacturers^ Holiday. 



quantity be given to land, and pnqperly mixed with the 
•oil, it ii a thing of much lets moment than wc are apt 
to imagine whether It be applied in iia caustic or mild 
sti^e, and for this reason that there is a natural pro- 
g:re8iion from One to the other, and in the end it is sure 
to be saturated with its full measure of carbonic acid. 

Letitrs ^ Agricola. . 
* Sir Humphrey Davy** A^cultural Chembtry. 
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* Hm ^ypUoataoB-of Vmm is matter neither af myste- 
ry nor eC deep phfloeophicalieienrch* If the 



We should be glad to giye particular, minute and 
official accounts of the " Husbandman^ Holidays,'* 
throughout the United States, if our limits would per- 
mit. But, to publish them at length, as they are given 
In the neWspapt;rs of the district in which they have 
taken place, would be to devote the whole of our pa- 
per for several wedcs to detalb which are already in 
possession of many of oOr readers. We shall, there* 
fore, give an abridged notice of each exhibition of 
which an account has reached us, and should we omit 
any things of much importance, either as afiording pre- 
cepts or examples to our a^ni^ultural readers, we 
should be happy, hereafter, to gpive such $ upphm i H imiy 
notices as any of our correspondents may suggest as 
expedient. 



CHESHIRE, {J^.H) CATTLE SHOW. 

At Acworth, on the 2d day of October inst. 
in pursuance of previous notic«^ was held the 
annual meeting of the Cheshire Agricultural So- 
ciety, and under its superintendence, the annual 
Exhibition of Stock and Oonestic Manufactures, 
for the County of Cheshire.— The toy wad fa- 
vondile. The occasion called together a nu- 
merous collection of the substantial tutizens of 



the County. At an early hour the Stock enter- 
ed fbr premiums wiA arranged in the pens, and 
the Habufactures deposited in a room provided 
for their reception. 

The Society convened at $.— The etamin- 
ing committees attended to their duties from TO 
to It. The drawing match undef the dif^6- 
ion of the committee for awarding jiremiums on 
working oten, was Mended at eleven. The 
display of the power of the or which this trial 
of strength elicited was witnessed with much sat- 
isfaction. The pairs to which the first and sec- 
ond premiums were awarded, their age and size 
considered, were decidedly superior to any on 
the ground. 

At It o'clock a procession was formed at the 
house of Mr. Keyes which under the direction 
of the marshals of the day, Mr. Warner and Mr. 
Gove, moved to the meeting-house. The servi- 
ces were commenced by a prayer from the Rev. 
Mr. Cooke. An instructive and highly interest- 
ing Address adapted to the occasion, was deliv* 
ered by the Hon. S. Halr This address will 
probably be given to the public; an analysis of 
it will not therefore be attempted. The pro- 
minetrt subjects were the prejudices, existing 
against Agricultmul Societies — a refutation of 
the objections which have been urged — remarks 
upon the policy of draining lands--»upon the 
mode of increasing imd applying manures, &c. — 
The reports of the committees on manufactures 
and on working oxen were then read by H. Uub-^ 
bard. Esq, and the remaining reports of the com- 
mittees at the house of Mr. Keyes, after the re- 
turn of the procession. The services of the 
day were very pleasantly concluded by a liberal 
and well provided dinner . 

The following reports were received from 
the Awarding Committees. 

Oil Working Oxen, 
The committee consisting of CoL Davi^Pavw 
ker of Charhstown^ Chairman, Samuel Russell, 
of Swanzey aid Mr. Joel Goss, of Claremountp 
awarded — 

To Lemuel Town\ of Stoddard for the best pair of 
working oxen, tie first premium oa oxen be- 
tween 4 and 6 yeirs old fg 

ToBemxlaCramoftit{tyfortheSddo.the2dpr&- 
mium, 4 

To Samuel Clask of Aoirorth, ^ the next best do. S 
The committee noticed a number of other 
pairs presented as beiig very fine cattle, partic- 
ularly a pair exhibitedl>y John Robbins of Als- 
tead, which were brought on to the ground too 
late to be entered. Th^ expressed their be- 
lief; that hot for thisomiseivon Mr. Robbins would 
have been entitled to one if the premiums of- 
fered by the Society, and rtoommended that he 
receive a premium of one dollar out of the fund 
reserved to be appropriated %t the discretion of 
the Executive committee, the recommenda^ 
tion was compiled witk 

OnSturrmdHtifm. 
The Committee consisting of Isaac Hi^baitf 
of daremont. Chairman^ Aaron Hodskins, Esq. 
of Walpole, and Mr. Thos. Whipple of Cliarles- 
-towoi idjudged^ 

To Rdyal Rooaoetal^ ofUDlty, ftr the best pair df 
■leers the 1st preaumn OB steecs 4 

To Jaaies Dickey of Aoworth, lor the next beet do. 
the 2d premmm 2 

To Samuel TutheriyofUaity fbr the hetl heiftr, 
the first premium on heifers 4 

To Aanm Dean, of Charieitown,ibr the next best 
to. the 2d premium ^ ^ 
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Were awanied, the committee faVorablj noticed 
2 fine palti of three year old, and 9 pairs of one 
jear dM steets, presented by Mr. Frederic 
Stebbitts of Ac worthy and also several yoke of 
steers presented by Nathaniel Groat of Acworth, 
sand Mr. Stephen Qlidden of Unity->^Iso a fine 3 
year old h^ifef by Mr. Charles Bowen of 
Chat^estown^and 9 two years old, and a year- 
ling heifer, by Mr. Aaron Dean of Charlestown. 

On Bulk and Cops, 
The Committee consisting of Mr. Roswell 
bant of Charlestown, Chairman, Phillip Sweet« 
ter, Esq. of Marlborough and Sila^t Angier, Esq. 
of Keene, report — 

That Aaron Hodskins of Walpole for the bert bull, 
weiring 121 1 Iba. at 20 months, is entitled to 
the first premium on bulls t 

Tllat James Bingrham of Lempster for the 2d best 

do* u entitled to the 2d premium C 

That Timothy Holden of CharlestoWB is enatled to 
the 3d premium for the next best do. 4 

This committee observed that a bull present- 
ed by Mr. Matthewson of Acworth, and oh& by 
Daniel Breed of Unity — several young bulls less 
than a year old^ from the stock of the bull own- 
ed by Samuel Tutherly of Unity, to which a 
premium was awarded at a previous exhibition, 
and from Mr. Walker's bull of Charlestown, 
merited the particular notice of the society, as 
being very superior animals, and as indicating 
an increased attention among our farmers to the 
improvement of their stock. They awarded 
BO premiums on Cows — none having been enter- 
ed, in their opinion, deservmgT 
On Sheep and Sivine. 
The Committee consisting of Stephen John* 
eon, Esq. of Walpole, Chairman, Mr. William 

Jennison, of Walpole and , reported--^ 

To Uzzel Hard of JLempster, the first premium cm 

boars 4 

To Rnfos Brigham of Acworth for the two best ,p^ 3 
To Adam Widlace for the next best . 2 

'^ Samuel Findlay of Acworth, the premium for 

the best Merino bu<:k 3 

To Josiah ^'faite of Chariestown, for the 4 best 

Merino ewes ^ 3 

On Domextic WooUen Mamtfaetures, 
The committee consisting af Th. C. Drew, 
Esq. Chairman, and Martm Bstterfield of Wal- 
pole, md James Bingham, Esq. of Lempster, 
report- 
To Mrs. San J White of Charlestown the first pre- 
mium on &Ued cloth 6 
To Samuel ]• indlaj of Acworth, for the best piece 

of flannel the first premium 4 

To Abner Chase of Lempster for the next best do, , 2 
To Samuel Slade of Acworth, for the best pai^ of 

woolen blanketi 3 

To Thomas Whipple of Charlettown, for the best 

woolen coverlet S 

To Samu^ Findlaj of Acwarth for the best piece 
of kcrseyaiefe B 

The committee re commeaded a premium of 
^y cents to Larissa Miner, of Lempster, for an 
excellent pair of woollen iboaey and remarked 
iliat they wenid gladly have assigned a premhm 
le Dudley Lewis^ of Mariow, for a pair of cot- 
Ion aiid woollen covefiets^ had any have been 
^ered by the Society upon that article of Man- 
Ii6ctnre» 

On Cuton amd Linen Mamifactmreij n»d Strmw 
Bmm eti , 

Mr. Viylmg Lofeli of CharleatowA, Chairmmi, 
James H. Bingham, Esq. of Afetead, and Ut 
BeoTge H. Ingeraoll of CharlMown, the com- 
^Hlee^adjndgeA-- 



To Miss Pcjyy Mc Clure of Acworth, the first pre- 
mium on Liacn . 3 

To Martha Duncan of Acworth the 2d dr« 2 

To Jane Rob of Acworth, for the best piece of lin* 
en diaper, the 1st premium 3 

To Lydia Thayer of Acworth, for the next best do* 
the 2d premium * 2 

To Selina Parker of Fitzwilliam, ibr the best grass 
bonnet, the 1st premium 2 

To Nancy Fletcher of Alstead, for the next best do. 1 

To BeUey Ruggles of Walpole, for the 6 best straw 
bonnets 3 

This committee remarked that Miss Peggy 
Mc'Clure would have been entitled to the 2d 
premium on linen had the piece she presented 
contained a sufficient number of yards. That 
various specimens of linen thread were present- 
ed which were very creditable to the manufac- 
turers, particularly a bunch by Miss Peggy Mc 
Clure, and a bunch by Mrs. Slader. 

A few articles besides those noticed above, for 
which no premiums had been offered, were 
presented for exammation. Among these were 
an improved plough by Mr. David Fams worth, 
of Washington,— ^-and an improved shearing 
machine hy Mr. Parks, of Acworth. — The exe- 
cutive committee esteemed the improvements 
valuable and recommended them to the notice 
of the public. 

As a whole the exhibition was gratifying to 
the friends of the institution and creditable to 
the County. The anticipations of all, so far as 
they related to the numbers assembled, to ^thc 
variety and quality of the Stock and Manufac- 
tures exhibited, may with truth be said to have 
been more than answered. The zeal and inter- 
est with which all engaged in the business oi 
the day — the very considerable number of fine 
animals presented — the obvious improvenent in 
the young stock — the taste and ingenuity display- 
ed in the Domestic Manufactures, all combined 
to evince that the Society has exerted a highly 
beneficial influence upon the agriculturaT inter- 
ests of the County. 

If with the limited patronage it has thus far 
received it has been productive of so much ben- 
efit, how much greater may be expected to be 
derived from it when patronized to the extent 
which the intelligence, population and resources 
of the County would warrant. 

For the next anniversary the funds of the 
Society, it is expected, will justify the offer in 
premiums of a much larger amount, embracing 
a greater variety of objects, than was offered 
for the past. If so it is hoped that a correspond- 
ing competition will be excited and that the 
result will be honorable to the County of Ches- 
hire. THOMAS M, EDWARDS, 

for tAe publishing Committee, 

BERKSHIRE CATTLE SHOW. 

The 12th anniversary of the Berkshire Agri- 
cultnral Society was holden on the 2d and 3d 
inst. The first day was occupied in the exhi- 
bition of Cattle^ Sheep, Horses^ Swine, Domies- 
(ic Manufactures, Agricultural Implements, tod 
in organizing the Committees for awarding 
premiums^ 

On the second day the exhibition of the 
PloQghing Match took place in the morning. 
This was racceeded by sacred and literarv ex- 
ercises — a prayer by the Rev. Mr. Humphrey, 
Old ^ an appTDpriate, useful and able Address, 
by Maj. Mc'Kay^»* which is expected aooi* to 
appear in priDtr. 



The declaration 'of premiums was announced 
by the first Vice President, Hon. H. W. Dwight, 
"preceded by some suitable and elegant com- 
ments.'' The Society sat down to an excellent 
dinner at Capt. CampbelPs. "The weathei' 
was fine, and it is worthy of remark, that in 
this particular. Providence has smiled on thifi 
society at every anniversary since its formation." 
" The quantity of domestic manufactures was 
much iicroased, and the quality much improved, 
and such as justly distinguished the Ladies of 
Berkshire for their ingenuity and industry." 
The number of animals was not so large, but in 
quality they were superior to those which have 
been exhibited at former anniversaries. " Th0 
number and excellence of the Merino Sheep 
were worthy of particular comment— ^in which 
it is believed the County of Berkshire is not 
exceeded by any other county in theU. States." 

The following is extracted from the Reports 
of the Committee appointed to award premiums 
upon Live Animals. 

" Twelve years only have elapsed since th« 
first exhibition of animals "was made in Berk* 
sbire, vnder the name of a Cattle Show ; since 
that time, it is plain and obvioos that our breed 
of cattle has been much improved ; and the 
young stock exhibited at this time is much su- 
perior to the old. 

^ It is a fact well attested, that not more than 
forty years since, the animals raised in Great 
Britain were much inferior to those now raised 
in this country, and that for a centnry previous, 
very little improvement bad been made in their 
beauty and size. About that time associations 
were formed by the most wealthy and respect- 
able farmers, Cattle Shows were held, and pre- 
miums g^ven for the bestanimals offered. The 
effect produced is obvious to any one, who has 
examm^d the Cattle imported from that country. 

As evidence of the truth of this, we refer 
you to the two beautiful Heifers of the Devon- 
shire breed, exhibited by our first Vice-Presi- 
dent ; and although purchased at what may, by 
some, be considered a high price, still we pre- 
sume the speculation may be a profitable one to 
the enterprising owner. It is extremely desira- 
ble that the most wealthy and opulent farmers 
in Berkshire mny duly appreciate the advantages 
that may accrue, not onlv to themselves, but to 
the whole community, from similar exertions* 
It is within the recollection of many gentlemen 
in this vicinity, that great improvement was 
made In our breed of cattle by the introduction 
of the Cox, or short homed breed. The Sack- 
et breed, so called, which originated from this 
stock, are to be prefered to anv of the original 
stock of the countjry. Although purchasing m^ 
ported cattle may be the most expeditious way 
to improve our stock, still we do not believe it 
to be the cheapest way, for we believe the na- 
tive stock of our country may be made superior 
to those we now import This, however, must 
be a work of time to effect Is it not for tiie 
interest of every farmer to begin this work? 
The small farmer can aid in it av well as the 
large one. Keep no more stock than you cae 
keep welt Select your best Cows to breed 
from. Take the same pains with respect ip 
the breed on the other side. If you have more 
calves than you choose to raise, do not kill the 
largest and best of .them, as is generally the 
practice, because they will brii^ a few cenli> 
more than the others^ Nttne your calves car^- 
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fully during the firat years growth. Unless you 
lay the foundatloa for good cattle during that 
time, you will never obtain the object wished 
foT.^^—Abridgedfrom the PUtsJUld Sun. 

The Plytnouth County Agricultural Society 
Held their annual exhibition at* South Bridge- 
water, on the 8th inst. An Address was deliv- 
ered by Dr. Hectoi? Orr. *' Dr. Orr referred 
to the tifcufflstances iii the history *of the Old 
Colony^ which had been unfavorable to the due 
Improvement of its agriculture — adverted to 
6ome erroneous opinions* and elcisting defects in 
their husbandry — and characterized the loose 
and indolent habits, that originated in most cases 
the propensity to emigration, by strokes of skil- 
ful and well xnerited sarcasm.^' 

" The exhibition of stock was superior to the 
last year. The Bulls, particularly that which 
obtained the premium, and one belonging to Gen. 
Wa^bum, furnished an assurance of stiU farther 
impforement^ The Manufactures, tfaovgh lim- 
ited in quantity and variety, would not in their 
quality dishonor any exhibition in the state. 
The ladies Bonnets, made of rye straw^ the 
thread and worsted Hose and the braid hearth 
rug were noticed and admired. The Cloths 
from the several Factories were spoken of in 
terms of commendation. The Ploughing Match 
was engaged in with a zeal and emulation, that 
proved the Agricultural communitv had receiv- 
ed a stimulus from the exertions of the society .^^ 
Abridged from the Old Col, Memorial 

The Hartford County Agricultural Society 
Held. their fifth anniversary at the City of Hart- 
ford, on the 9th and' 10th of Oct. The exhibi- 
tion was superior to any which preceded it. 
The Bulls, Cows and Working Qxen are' spoken 
of in terms of high commendation in the Con- 
necticut Courant. Twenty-eight premiums were 
awarded. With regard to Domestic Manufac- 
tures, the Courant observes, ^^ Here was a dis- 
play, which, when compared with that of last 
year, was flattering to the prospects of the So- 
ciety. The articles offered for preihiums were 
greater in number, and by far superior in qua- 
lity, to those offered the last yeai*." Among 
the specimens are mentioned ^^ several pieces 
of blue woollen cloth^ which, though spui^ wove 
and dyed in families, were scarcely infedOr to 
the best factory goods. Mixed cloth, fine flan- 
nels, carpeting, stockings, hearth rugs, linen 
diapers and woollen blankets of fine quality 
were also exhibited.'^ 

Twenty-four premiums were awarded by the 
Committee of Manufactures. There was ex- 
hibited a hat made of mole skin, in iinitation 
of Chinchilli^ which indicated much ingenuity. 
Also, two cassimere shawls, which were con- 
sidered worthy of particular notice, as being 
the first of the kind offered. These three arti- 
cles were presented by Miss Susan H. Hubbard, 
of Windsor, and for which the Society awarded 
her an extra premium. A Stand and Card Ta- 
ble by Mr. Daniel Dewey ; a Sofii by Messrs. 
Foster & Shepherd; beautiful ladies' Combs by 
Mr. Levi S. Piatt ; a fruit piece, painted by Mr. 
Laughton ; a Threshing Machine, invented by 
Mr. James Gregg, of New Hampshire, are like- 
wise mentioned in favorable terms. 

The public exercises were, a Prayer by the 
Rev. Dr. Flint, and an able and instructive Ad 



dress by the Hon. Timothy Pitkin, President oi 
the Society, on the objects of the institution. 

The Society has a Viewing Committee, who 
award premiums for the best cultivated farms. 
This committee gave favorable teports of the 
farms of Mr. Lemuel Roberts^ in Windsor ; Mr. 
Frederic Oakes, in W.^ Hartford ; Daniel Wads- 
worth, Esq. and a Mr. Raphael, of Hartford. 
The premiutn 'for the best cultivated farm, be- 
ing a silvei? Cup, to the value of }40, was award- 
ed to Daniel Wadsworth, Esq. and that of the 
second best, being a silver cup to the valtie of 
^20, to Mr* Frederic Oakes, both of Hartford. 

TO THE EDltOR OF THI^ NEW SNGLAlfb FARJfSIt. 

Sir— Being of your opinion ^^ that it is the 
duty of every man possessing any information 
tending to advance the agricultui^l interests of 
his country, id lay such (howevei* inelegantly 
communicated,) before his fellow citizens,'^ I 
deem it not amiss to send you my opinion, 
(founded on some experience,) respecting the 
time most suitable for cutting English Grain, 
which in New England, as far as itiy knowledge 
extends, is permitted to stand in the field two 
or thi'ee weeks later than good husbandry de- 
mands. 

European writers, I believe, are unanimous 
in the opinion, that when the milky substance 
has passed from that state into flour^ the sodner 
the grain is cut the better, as all aftei" this, ii 
permitted to stand, is taking value fi'om the 
straw^ and adding to the berry or kei^el^ what? 
a thick, dark and bitter skin ! thereby render- 
ing the bread made from such grain dark. 
Clammy^ and unsavory to the taste, if not un- 
healthy to the stomach. 

From an experience of several years iti cut- 
ting my grain as above recommended, 1 consid- 
er its value to have been enhanced one quarter 
part, as the grain is not only more whjite and 
sweety but the straw is likewise of double the 
value for fodder of that cut late, when the grain 
is dead ripe, 1 can with confidence assure my 
friends of the pUnigh^ that if they will cut their 
gi^in early, (viz. when the ketiiel is tough and 
spongy, and feels like India rtibber) they will 
sustain no loss from shrinkage, as grslin after it 
has arrived at this state, can receive no inore 
nourtshment from mother-earth; that the ex- 
.cellence of the straw will doubly compensate 
them for the tronble of haying it after it is cut; 
that instead of dai:k bitter rye, they may have 
that, which in point of color and sweetness, 
may vie With the late cut wheat 

Plaister of Parw,-**^Three years since 1 Used 
one ton of Plaister of Paris, one barrel of which 
was sown On mowing on &e top of a heavy 
swell of land, which to appearance had little or 
no effect, till the present summer, when the 
land was broken up, and the sward, in true 
Brighton style, turned bottom up, for a crop of 
EUiglish turnips. The weather which followed 
the sowing was unfavorable for this vegetable, 
but to my surprise 1 discovered that, where the 
plaister had been sown, three years before, the 
turnip plants were vigorous and thrifty : each 
side of which the drought had destroyed them 
almost to a plant ! At this time, f Oct. Ist) the 
turnips on the favored spot are the size of a 
coffee cUp ! 

Now, Mr. Editor, this same Plaister pf Paris, 

(or capricous Gypsum, or whatever other term 

^ it may have) has caused the gentlemen of the 



plough handles more puzzle, as it respects its 
acting as an auxiliary to iorward vegetation^ 
than almost all the rest of our unaccountables 
put together. A friend of mine, Dr. W****, 
having purchased a large plantation on the Hud- 
son river, N. Y. had, he informed me, made use 
of many tons of this article, to very great ad- 
vantage, and is of the opinion, that it acts more 
hy fermerUation within the earth, (thereby pre- 
paring food proper for plants in a greater de- 
gree) than by its agenciy in atiractvi^ nitre oT 
any other property contained in the atmosphere. 
My turnips give evidence to such an opinion. 

The above remarks on Gypsum are not made 
so much with a view of their enlightening any 
one, as of elicitbg ohseiVations from more ex- 
perienced heads and abler pens. With the apo- 
logy, that many who can hold a plough to ad- 
miration, make but a bungling job in wielding 
the pen, 1 shall subscribe myself your humble 
servant, A YOUNG FARMER, 

Of the heart of Massachusetts. 

Oct. 1, 1822. 



From the Londoii Farmers^ Journal. 

RECEIPT FOR MAKING OREElV GRAPE WIHC. 

Lewisham Nursery^ Oct. 7, 1821. 
Sir — Having for a number of years been very 
fortunate in making British Wines, I herewith 
send you a receipt for making Green Grape 
Wines, which is particularly applicable this late 
season, as there are many farmers, and others in 
the country, who have large quantities of grapes 
that will not ripen, and which they will find, by 
majcing use of them in this way,^will turn to a 
very good account. Care must be taken to have 
the casks, bottles. &c. very sweet and clean, an^ 
I have no hesitation in pronouncing this the 
finest British wine that can be made. 
• i anf, Sir, your obedient servant, 

JOHN WILLMOTT. 

To fnake Champagne from Grapes equal to foreign. 
Gather the Grapes when they are just turning! 
or about half tipe ; pound them in a tub, and to 
evely quart of berries so pounded, put two 
quarts of water *. let it stand in a mash tub, for 
14 days when it \s to be drtiwn off; and to every 
gallon of liquor p\it three pounds of lump sugar : , 
when di^^lted, cask it, and after working, bung 
it down. In about six months it will be fit - to 
drink, when it should be bottled and^tied down, 
or wired, if it is intended (o be kept more than 
one year# 

An awful insts[nce of sudden death occurred a 
few days since near Worthing. A gentleman of 
the name of Home, having occasion to paint hi^ 
house, incautiously remained in it, contrary to 
the advice of his friends, during the time the 
men were employed. On the fourth day he was 
seized with vomitings, and complained of a gid- 
diness in the head. A physician was immediate*^ 
ly sent for, but t>efore he could arrive, the unfor-* 
tunate man was senseless. Every means which 
medical skill could devise were tried for his re^ 
covery, but without effect He has left a wife 
aad two children to lament his untimely death. 

Ibid. 



Important ! — His Majesty, says an Edinburgh 
paper, landed at Leith, on a large piece of ma- 
hogany, which is intended to be cu^ up^ and 
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We haye omitted giving, in the present papery any 
farther notice of the Brigtiton Cattle Show, because 
\re supposed it mi^ht be more acceptable to many of 
oar r^ers to include the official reports of all the dif- 
ierent Committees i^ the same number. We could not 
o;hre them entire in the present number, and therefore 
bare deferred their commencement to our next, which 
will mdude the whole. 

JSUlakt Corrtettd. — In our last paper it was stated, 
(p. 86, col. 1, near the bottom) that ^^ Mr. S. Jaques, 
of Leicester, received a premium of $50, for a breed of 
long wooled ^eep, 6 ewes and 1 lamb.^^ It should 
have been Samud Jaquet^ Esq. of Charlestown, who 
was the owner of the animals. The mistake was copi- 
ed from the Daily Advertiser. 

FOREIGN. 

London papers to (he 14th Sept. have been receiyed 
at New York. Mr. Canning has been appointed Min* 
bter of Foreigpi Affairs, llie state of Spain has become 
more traiiquU, and the new ministry b said to be pop- 
uJar. 

The Greeks are ^ainin^ {[round of the Turks. One 
of the Turkish Pachas was defeated on the 20th July, 
The account adds, that threatened by the Divan, he 
anembled all his reserves, and led them to the theatre 
of hit defeat; but the Greeks ag^ain intercepted him, 
and OQ the first of Aug^ust he lost as many lives as on 
tbe 20th of July, and was himself taken prisoner^ 



Manufactory of Waitham, — The deficiency of rain 
during the present season has caused great injury to the 
profits of a large manufacturing establishment in this 
vicinity. The WaltKam Factory^ which employs be- 
tween 7 and 8000 spindles, has been deprived of more 
than half its water power by the draught ; and this cir- 
cumstance has materially diminished the dividend of 
the Stockholders. On Tuesday last, the ttmiHmnual 
dividend was paid, amounting only to 12 1-2 per cent. ; 
whilst, last season, the profits were ISO per cent, per 
annum. 

Imitations of the Waltham Cotton have been sent 
from England to this country, for sale ; but the English 
manufacturer cannot make an equal (abrick at the same 
price. The imitation is thickened with flour, to give 
it the appearance of firmness. v 

Worcester Canal. — ^The surveys for the projected Ca< 
nal, from Worcester to this place, have at last been com- 
pleted in a manner very satisfactory to the Committee. 
The descent from Worcester to this place is, as we late- 
ly stated, a few feet more than 450. The ground was 
bored every twelve rods, the whole distance. On the 
route selected, no rock was found, within the depth 
for excavation, excepting at three places, where it rose 
above the surface. The gentleman employed as En- 
gineer, in this survey, whose experience and judgment 
may be fully relied on, estimates the expense of the 
whole work, including sixty locks, at $323,000. He 
thinks, that locks of six and eight feets.ach are prefer- 
able to those of higher lift, as they ^ay be constructed 
at a smaller proportionable expense. 

These fiiicts enable us to repeat, with much confi- 
dence, the opinion which we gave, soij^e time ago, that 
the stock of the Canal will be more profitable than 
that of any description of publick debt, bank stock, or 
even manufacturing establishments. — Prov. Journal. 



Mines ofJ^orih Carolina. — We continue to hear of 
the disccveiy which has lately be ^ made, of gold and 
silver mnes in Lincoln County, (N. C.) Some incred- 
ulous peisons seem to have attempted to turn the mat- 
ter into ridicule ; but the actual exhibition of the pre- 
cious metal itself^ has silenced them ; and it is now ac- 
knowled^^ed that a bar of silver, and a lump of gold, as 
large as a man^slhumb, have been extracted from part 
of the ore, which is found in abundance on four or five 
plantatioQi. A ridge, more than a quarter of a mile in 
length, u supposed to be full of this valuable substance. 

JV. Y. Spectator. 



DIED— At Slough, near Windsor, in England, Aug. 
25th, Sir William Hs&scuxll, aged 86, one of the 
most celebrated Astronomers of the age. 

In Bangor, Mc. Hon. Lotmkof Lewis, aged 58—- 
on« of the most eminent Geographers and Mathemati- 
cians of New England. At his death he was one of the 
Commissioners of Maine for dividing the Massachusetts 
and Maine Public Lands, 



DOMESTIC. 

Gale of Wind. — ^The papers ye replete with ac- 
counts of a severe gale experienced in the Southern 
States on the 27th and 28th ult. At Danville and 
Lynchbnrgh, in Virginia, it commenced about half past 
6 o^dock in the morning of the 28th. It was very se- 
▼ereljfelt in the destruction of buildincra, orchards, kc. 

Fifteen housed on Sullivan^s Island, near Charleiton, 
were blown down. Upwards of one hundred dwejj;*^ 
boases in the city of Charleston have been unrtofed, 
sad about one thousand have been rendered penious 
to the ram, by the loss of tiles or slating. Among the 
pablic buildings the City Hall has been considerably 
injured. Not one place of public worship escaped. 
The theatre was unslated and otherwise injured.— 
About 35 persons lost their lives in Charleston and or 
SoUivan^s Island. 

At Georgetown, S. C. we are informed the gale wai 
still more severe than at Charlaston. The house of 
Dr. Meyers was swept ofi* by the flood, and his whol< 
hoosehold, fifteen in number, including his wife, thret 
daughters and a son, were drowned. The dwellini 
house of Mr. R. F. Withers, a large new building, an2 
every out building were also destroyed, and fourteec 
oat of eighteen persons lost their lives. Filly livei 
were lost at or near Georgetown. 

The Cattle Show and Fair of the Hampshire, Fran- 
klin and Hampdei^ Agricultural Society will be holden 
at Northampton on Wednesday and Thursday of next 
week. Address by JoHir Mills, Esq. of Southwickw 
There will be a Concert of Sacred Musie in the even- 
ing of the first day. V 

The imitation Leghorn Bonnet manufactured in Ver- 
OMmt, and which was considered superior to any pre- 
rioQsly made hi this country, was sold at Brighton, on 
the second day of the Show, for eighty doUars. 

Two winter squashes were raised in the garden of 
Gtor^e Olney, £sq. this season, of the following dimen- 
nous and w^ght : — First squash, length 39 inches ; 
greatest drcamference 34 1-2 ; imallest.do. 27 ; length 
of neck 29 ; average circumfSsrence of neck 29 ; weight 
81 1-4 ponnds.-*Second squash, greatest circuinference 
^ 1-2 hidiet ; smallest do. 21 ; length 37 ; length of 
Mck26; aTerageBiieofBeck26; weight 53 1-4 lbs. 
, A cucumber was also raised in the same garden, 18 
^l^ches long, and 10 inches in circiuaiereace at the 
«8estptrl.--Prondeiicc 0«rc«€. 



The beautiful river which runs through Ipswich, 
and which is never dried up by the severest, droughts, 
it destined soon, we understand, to become the busy 
seat of manufoctures, a monied association from the cap- 
ital having purchased a right upon the stream for that 
purpose. Ipswich has long been spoken of as a future 
manufiBicturing place. — Salem Oat^ 

Uniied States Jjom Journal. — It was mentioned in the 
Statesman, a few evenings since, that the second num- 
ber of this work had made its appearance. We have 
since had an opportunity of perusing its contents, and 
do not hesitate to pronounce it a highly interesting and 
valuable publication. In the compass of 300 compact 
octavo pages, is presented a body of information on le- 
gal subjects, and great, national questions connected 
with our Judicial institutions, which cannot be conven- 
iently derived from other sources, and which cannot 
fail to commend the work to a numerous class of read- 
ers, particularly to gentlemen of the bar, legislators 
and jurists. The second ntpnber is in all respects supe- 
rior to the first ; and if the independence and spirit, the 
talent and taste^ evinced at the outset, shall continue, 
the Law Journal must soon assume the character of a 
standard work, and reflect credit upon the jurispru- 
dence of our country. — A*. Y. Statesman. 

Sickness in Pennsylvania. — Letters from Philadel- 
phia give a deplorable picture of the ravages which 
have been committed this season, in the vicinity of that 
city, by bilious and intermittent fevers. One physician 
at Moorstown, N. J. nine miles from Philadelphia, is 
stated to have 120 patients now under his charge ; 
and in many families, on the banks of the Delaware 
and Schuylkill, not a sufficient number of healthy per- 
sons remain to attend the sick. The Democratic Press 
notices six deaths in Montgomery township, and re^ 
marks, that it seldom happens in a towndiip of less 
than a thousand, so many die within a few days of each 
other ; and it is still less seldom, that six old neighbors 
should die, whose united ages should amount to 455. 

JV*. y. Sptctaior. 

M. Dnrad, manager of the repository of inventions at 
Paris, has invented an instrument of a novel and ele- 
e^t description, which he calls cuille-main, «nd with 
which rotes and fruit may be gathered from thorny 
treet wHbout any jninry to the hand ; it is like a pistol 

London psifer. 



U. S. LAW JOURNAL, No. 2. 

BDITSD BT BF.VKRAL MKMBBRS pF THE BAR. 

THE 2d No. of the " Law Journal and Civilian'^s 
JtfbgOAtne,*^ is just published by 
GRAY k HEWIT, New Haven, 
WM. A. COLEMAN, New York, 
ABRAHAM SMALL, Philadelphia, 
E. J. COALE k Co. Baltimore, 
S. BABCOCK k Co. Charleston, S. C. 
MUNROE k FRANCIS, Boston, 
HENRY WHIPPLE, Salem, Mass. 
O. k R. WEBSTER, Albany, 
WM. NORMAN, Hudson, 
and for sale-by the several A^nts in the different States* 

C0ATEAT5. 

Admiralty Law— Mariners' Wages, 

Rand k ab. vs. Ship Herculet, 
Williams vs. Brigantine Juno, kc. 

Decision of Judge Livingston in the case of the U. 
States vs. Jacob Barker. 

Examination of Cases argued and determined in ihm 
Supr^ifcQ. Court of Judicature of the State of N. York, 
in the terms of May, August and October, 1821, and 
January, 1822. 

Remarks on the Resolution of Mr. Stevenson, of Vir- 
ginia, for the repeal of the 25th section of the Judicia- 
ry Act of the United Statet. 

Review of the case of the Jeune Eugenie, determined 
in the Circuit Court of the United States, held at Bos- 
ton, December, 1821. 

Penal Jurisprudence — ^Review of a Report made to 
the General Assembly of the State of Louisiana, on the 
plan of a Penal Code for said State ; by Edward Liv- 
ingston. 

Commission to take Foreign Testimony. 

Law of Cdrporationt— Opinion of Chancellor Kent 
and of Judge Spencer, in the cate of the North River 
Bank. 

Law of Corporations — ^Remarks on the case of the 
Corporation, styled, ^* The Trustees of the Roman 
Catholic Society worshipping at the Church of St. Ma- 
ry, in the city of Philadelphia ;" by Richard H. Bayard. 

Q^ A Digest of all the late British and American 
Reports, which are not included in the -present British 
or American Digests, it preparing for the third Number 
of this work. 

0:5^ The 2d No. completes 30O pages, or half the 
first volume. Subscribers are ^respectfully reminded, 
that the terms of the work are $5 the volume, payable 
on the receipt of the 2d No. of each ; or $6, if paid at 
the close of each volume. October 7, 1822. 



THE FARMER^S ALMANACK. 

RICHARDSON k LORD, 75 Comhill, have This 
Day published, the old fiishioned, gcnutee FAR- 
MER'S ALMANACK, for the year of our Lord, 1823, 
by Robert B. Taoxas, Esq. 

ft5^ Booksellers and Traders, supplied by the quan- 
tity, at usual. October 7. 



WANTED IMMEDIATELY, t 

AN active, inteUigent Boy, 15 or 16 years of age,^ ^ 
an Apprentice to the Printing business. Inquire ^ 
at the Farmer Office. O^^ ■* 
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From the Coiambian Centinel. 

HUSBA^DMAJi^S HOLlDAYi 

.^ain, on the win^ of old time, has come rouid. 

The hxuhandmanU ^o2|(fay— cloudlets and bright ; 
Our spirits still buoyant, and bosoms stUi sound. 

With smiles let us welcome its pathway of li^ht : 
Tjcn hail ! to our jubilee, flory and pride, 
When we lay by the Plough— cast the Sickle aside, 
• Nor enyy the fame 
Of the warrior^s name, 
Encircled with glands, in rictoiy dy^. 

God of Seasons ! to thee shall our praises ascend, 
To thee, the first fruit of our harvest ^all «ow, 
Hallowed strains with the smiles of festivity btend, 

^d g^ratitude warm in out bosoms shall gbw : 
In this clhne of the West, shall thy altars be reared, 
Thy name and thy gplory be loTed and retered. 
And oft we will raise 
The loud anthem of praise. 
For a country and home by thy blessings endeared* 
Iiet others exult in their process or mi|^t. 

Or in sky piercing Temples which slavery gilds ; 
Th6 brightness of Despots is sinking in night, 

And crumbling the monument Tyranny builds \ 
For a season^ Ambitioti may dwell in its bower, 
And crime ef ery vestige of greatness devour, 
But soon from on high, 
With an Ea^le-tralned eye, 
Itetributidil and justice shall vengefully lower. 

I talia and Greece ! with a climate as mild 

As your vile pampered sons are degenerate and base, 
On you awful wisdom and science first smiled. 

And learning was fostered within your embrace ; 
But now, wretched vassals in luxury's train, 
You bow at her footstool and worship her reign ; 
Oh I when shall a ray 
Of your earlier day 
Enkindle the spirit o( freedom again. 

Thrice happy New England ! the home of our choice — 

No foul blots of guilt thy escutcheon have stained, 
Thy sons in the blessings of plenty rejoice. 

And glory in freedom their valor maintained : — 
Hail ! hail to the era that happiness brinj^. 
In our forests no longer the battle shout rings, 
And over our land, 
Unsullied and bland. 
The Angel of Peace spreads her halcyon wing^s. E. 



An astonishing snrg^ical operation was lately perform- 
ed with success in the hospital of St. Louis, at Paris. 
A Peasant of the neighborhood of La Fere was per- 
suaded that about five years ago he had swallowed 
With his food some reptile which in an inexplicable 
manner, still lived, as he affirmed, in his stomach. The 
Physicians employed various prescriptions without ef- 
fect. Tortured by excruciating pains, the unhappy 
•nan resolved to go to Paris to be opened ; which op- 
eration Was in fiict performed by making an incision 
just below tlie region of the heart, when it was ascer- 
tained that his conjecture was well founded. ' As soon 
as the animal perceived more air than it was accustom* 
ed to, it shewed itself at the end of the incision, but 
Immediately drew back ; when one of the assistants 
put his finger into the wound and drew out a snake two 
and a half feet in length, and eighteen inches in circum- 
ference. It lived sixty hours. The patient felt great 
relief, and is in a situation which gives no reason to ap- 
prehend any bad consequences. — London paper, 

A small farmer in the vicinity of Manchester, not 
long since, killed A cow, and sent part of the beef and a 
quantity of suet to hu son. a weaver in Blackley, who 
hung it up so near the window, that some one in the 
night broke a piane and carried off the suet. In the 
mornmg the Wta\*r missing his suet, went to the ale 
house, were%e posted up the following advertisement, 
Which still remains an evidence of the right John Bull 
generosity and spirit :— " Whereas last night a quantity 
of beef suet was taken from the house of Thomas Wol- 
stonecroft, this is to |;ive notice that if the person who 
took it away will appear and prove that he was forced to 
do so by distress, the said Thomas Wolstonecrofl, will 
j^lvc him a dozen of flour tb make the suet into dump- 
ings. But if he cannot prove that he was in distress 
When he stole it, the said Thomas Wolstonecroft will 
fi^ht him, and give hiia five shiUihgs if ke beats hfan.^^ 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 

PUBUSHED BY THOMAS W, SHEPARD, ROGERS' BUILDING, CONGRESS STBia^T, BOSTOlf, 



Several numbers of a Newspaper^ with the above title, have been published 
m Boston, and have met the approbation of intelligent Agriculturists, and an 
enlightened public The following remarks relative to this publication, are 
the result of the unbiassed and disinterested deliberations of highly respectable 
and very competent judges, whose nanes, and the observations to which their 
signatures are attached, must render farther recommendations superfluous. 

J^EW EKGLAXb FARMEK^Publuked by Tk<mai tV. l^epurd, 
Th« opinion of the subscribers having been requested m fkvor of this publication, with the avowed and 
very proper wish, on the part of the publbher, that It mig:ht tend to the increased circulation of his Journal, 
(the first, avowedly devoted to the interests of agriculture in New England,) we cheerfully afibrd our testi- 
mony, as far as it may be of any value to him. Though the American public, when compared with that of 
other natioRi, may be considered a thinking and reading^ one, yet fronr various causes, which it cannot be 
necessary to state, much the greater part of its reading is confined to. and its informatioB obtained through 
daily, weekly and other periodical journals. In a country, in which the Elective power as to almost all offi- 
ces, is enjoyed and exercised by the great mass of the people, it is natural, that politics, including th<* national, 
state, county apd town interests and concerns, should occupy much the largest share of our public journals — 
next to these, commerce and manufactures must of necessity hold a high rank« Thete require so much more 
constant and more accurate information — so much in those branches depends on political, commercial and ag- 
ricultural events abroad — ^so much on the state of foreign markets, on losses and disasters at sea, that it is not 
surprising that nineteen twentieths of all our newspapers are occupied either with poiitics or commercial news. 
So much is this the case, that it was doubted for a long time whether an Agricultural Newspaper coold be 
supported — ^but the success of the American Farmer, printed at Baltimore, by John S* Skinner, Esq. and the 
Plough Boy, at Albany, by Solomon South wick, Esq. has proved that there is a sufiicient degree of zeal and 
Intelligence and desire of knowledge among the cultivators of the soil to sustain a few purely agricultural pa- 
pers. If one is to be added to the two, which now exist, among the several thousand Newspapers now print- 
ed in the United States, it would seem that New England is its natural and most proper situation, and Boston 
as conveniently placed for its publication and correspondence as any plate in New England. We hope we 
have as many thinking and reading farmers in the Six New England States, not only as any other portion of 
this country, but as any equal portion of the cultivated world can afibrd or fumuh. 

It seems to be absurd, that farmers should subscribe for papers devoted exclusively to questions in which 
they have only a remote interest, and should dtctine giving their aid to one entirely devoted to the ir instruc- 
tion, amusement, and to the record of their improvements, doubts, queries, discovpriea and speculations. The 
paper now commenced has every thinc' to ••'^rnmmend it t» fe' *• "•^'^ have had an opportunity to judge. Mr. 
Shepard is well known as an editor of a valuable j^per ^t.^NorthamptoA. That he has all Uie proff^vional 
skill, and the requisite liberality in the execution of his wrrk, is manifest by the numbers already published. 
They are neatly executed on good paper and with a fine type, with great care and accuracy, far above, in 
these respects, (we may say, without oflenoe, we hope,) any other like publication. His present assistant, 
Thomas 6i FctSENDsv, Esq. is a man of reading ani talents, and has paid great, and for our country, al- 
most unexampled attention to agricultural subjects. His mind b philosophical, and his attention is undis- 
tracted by other pursuits. His life has been principaly devoted to such subjects, The numbers as yet issued 
are respectable, as much so as could be expected, Ixfore the public at large had taken an interest in the 
work. We hope that it will succeed, but that must wholly depend on the aid which the intelligent Divines, 
Lawyers, Phjrsicians, and practical Farmers in the ciuntry will afibrd it. That aid must consist not only in 
taking it and paying their subscriptions — ^that to be stre, is its necessary food^ without which it must starve- 
but in favoring it by communicating their thoughts, esperimcnts, objections to existhig practices, or to new 
projected improvements. . It should be remembered, tkat this is a mere Newspaper, and therefore, that a man 
who would not write a book in his own name, or an irticle for the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository, 
nded have no scruple in writing for this. 

AARON DEXTIR, President of Matiaehu$efii Agticuliural Society. 

S, W. POMEROY, Ut Vice President. 

THOMAS L. WINTHROP, 2d Fiee President. 

JOHN L0WEL:>, Corresponding Secretary. 

RICHARD SULLIVAN, Recording Secretary. 

BENJAMIN GUILD, Assistant Recording Secretary. 

;OHN PRINCi; Trea^rer. 

J. WELLES, 8, G. PERKINS, 

P. C. BROOKS, JOSIAH QUINCY, S Trusteis. 

E, KERSEY DERBY, GORHAM PARSONS, 



The New Englatid Farmer is published weeklyi on Saturdayv. Eai^h No. contains 8 qnarto 
pag^eS) printed on a sheet of good quality, With an entire new type. T)ic price is ^,50 per 
anmjp, in adtanee^ or ^^00 at the close of the year. 

Each yoiume will comprise 52 numbers, and the present volume commenced the first Saturday 
in Angnst A title-page, and a correct and copious index will be given at the end of each year. 

Persons who will procure seven subscribers and become responsible for the payment, wUl ^ 
entitled to a copy gratis, and in the same propoMton fox a larger number. 

Cof^rcsi^tretli Boiton^ Oct. lZi2, 

^ I _r^r^r^\r> 

t^Edkots of pavers with wlwm »e txekange^ by ghing At tAwt oa imettion, sjwtf eonfcr m 
fawMT which ivt shall bt happy to ruiprocatt iSun an opportunity offers^ 
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CATTLE SHOWS, &c. 

OFFICIAL REPORTS 
OF THE CATTLE SHOW AT BRIGHTOJT, 
Oct. 9th ft lOtb, 1822. 
No. L 
On all the Uitger Homed Cattle {exc^t Hewers.) 
The CoiiiHiittee report that the aDimals io 
this branch of lire stock, were unusually nu- 
Bierous and g^ood, proving, that a gradual aiid 
r^ular improvement is steadily, and as rapidly 
as could be expected, taking place. The num- 
ber of entries lor premiums, in this department 
alone, amounted to 42, and of individuals (many 
entries comprising more than one) to d2, while 
the whole number of premiums offered, and 
granted, are only 10, so that four fifths of the 
competitors were necessarily thrown out. — 
This is inevitable, unless our funds should be 
isxceedingly increased, or unless we should nake 
our premiums smaller, and more nunie:^us. 
This might be liaW to great objection, by er 
tending rewards to animals of inferior merit, and 
thus diminishing the motives to make the bteeds 
as perfect as possible. While the beneficiil ef- 
fects of the liberal premiums offered by the 
Society, for the importation of the most im- 
proved breeds of foreign countries, is every 
year evinced by the crowds which, from the be- 
ginning to the end of our shows, gather rcund 
the imported animals, and their improved pro- 
geny, we ought never to forget the sound ad- 
vice of the venerable farmer who addressei the 
Society this year, " that the progress of iinyrore- 
meot by foreign crosses must be very sbjir;" 
and possessing as we unquestionably Jo, the ma- 
terials among our own stock of improving our 
breeds by careful selection, we should fdlow 
the^xample of Bakeweil and the other Bntisii 
farmers, who in fifty years have raised the iock 
of Great Britain to a state of perfection ittle 
short of what it is supposed, they can ever ripch. 
And, who at the late show had the pleasuie of 
viewing those fine animals, Denton and Coeebs, 
could doubt whether they were superior toany 
animals of the same description now to be f<und 
in New-England ? And why is this the cise ? 
Assuredly our pastures are as fine, and the 'ace 
has not degenerated with us. Wherever a pride 
is felt in raising fine stock, our success is per^ct, 
and the single town of Sutton might send its ttam 
of 120 oxen and challenge Devonshire or any 
other county of Great Britain, to trials of 
strength or activity. 

Let us then, on this occasion, earnestly sciicit 
oar farmers to select and propagate only the 
best individuals of their homed cattle. Ifftiey 
reply, we feel no encouragement to do this be- 
cause we find the improved crosses always pre- 
ferred at your shows, we reply that though this 
is partially true, it is not entirely so, and vrhat 
-would the farmer have us do on such an occa- 
sion ? If, in fact, the full blooded or half blooded 
descendant of imported stock is superior, shall 
nwe refuse to admit it so to be ? This would te 
Indeed sacrificiqg the best interests of our coun- 
try in relation to this object, as well as violating 
pur solemn jpledges, to gratify an improper ni- 



tional prejudice. Our true course is to strive ! send her to the nearest scrub bull, to save a little 



to equal or surpass the foreign races by select- 
ions mi careful management of our native stock. 
It was upon this principle that our manufactures 
have been built up on the only solid foundation. 
Instead of complaining that foreign goods were 
preferred, our citizens have exerted themselves 
to make our own better as well as cheaper ; and 
let Manchester and Yorkshire beware, lest they 
find themselves not only shut out from our mar- 
kets, (not by prohibitions but by skill and industry) 
but eventually rivalled in those of foreign cotin- 
tries. These preliminary remarks are not only 
intended to allay, or diminish any feeling of dis- 
content at our impartial preference of the best 
stock, from whatever country it may have been 
originally derived, but to encourage our own 
farmers to take more efficient measures for the 
amelioration and improvement of our own na- 
tive breeds. They cannot attend one of our 
shows, without perceiving the public preference 
for the new races, and this is a strong confirma- 
tion of the justice of the decisions, though, we 
are aware that it is not the least diflicult task of 
the Committee to endeavor to decide without 
any bias from this clearly pronounced opinion 
of all the bystanders. 

We have said, that the imported stock and 
their progeny have usually been preferred by 
the visitors at our shows;— ^we would make one 
exception^ and that is, with respect to milch cows. 
Although the milch . cows of Great Britain and 
the Netherlands are.m general far, infinitely, su- 
perior to our own,— yet during the six years in 
which I have had this unpleasant duty to per- 
form, I have never seen an imported cow of 
equal merit (taking the positive evidence of qual- 
ities, the quantity and quality of milk into view) 
with some of our own which have been offeree!. 
So fully am 1 convinced of this truth, as well a<r 
that our country possesses a very considerable 
number of these fine cows, that I am persuaded, 
that, if Great Britain or the Netherlands were 
to send us ten cows each, of the best quality, 
New-England alone could furnish twenty, which 
would equal them in the quantities of milk, but- 
ter and cheese, which they would respectively 
produce. If this should be true, and 1 have no 
doubt of it, we at least possess one of the parents 
in perfection, from which an improved race 
might be procured. This opinion is not expres- 
sed lightly. We infer its truth from an examin- 
ation of the products of foreign cows, thought to 
be so extraordinary as to merit notice in their 
periodical journals ; and during our short perioc^ 
of exhibitions, we have had several,, which havt- 
equalled the best, of which any accounts have 
been published. But we would wish, that it 
should be distinctly understood, that we refer 
only to a small part of our milch cows, and thai 
we fear much the greater number are lamenta- 
bly poor. We are well convinced, that some 
dairies in our country, with two good cows, pro- 
duce as much as the average of those which have 
five. If we are correct, or nearly so, in the opi- 
nion above expressed, how does it happen that 
our breed of cattle on the whole is so inferior ? 
Because' the owner of a good cow, instead of 
putting a profisr value upon her, will generally 



bboi*, and some trifiing difference of expense. 
This we all feel and know to be true. But this 
shameful negligence is giving place to more ju- 
dicious measures, owing principally to the effect 
ot ihe public shows. If every owner of a good, 
an4 very superior cow, would consider her in u 
pripcr light, not merely as a valuable animal 
clunag her life, but as capable of improving his 
whale stock — if he will spare no moderate ex- 
peise in procuring calves from her, from bulls 
ofm improved breed, we shall soon see out 
wkole stock gradually improve. Bakeweil and 
Prioceps, among the most distinguished raisers 
of Stock in Great Britain, lived to see their im- 
prorements eminently successful. We are fully 
awtre, that all this exhortation and argument is 
of very little importance, compared with the 
moie substantial proofs, derived from prices, — 
When, therefore, our farmers learn, that a calf 
of six months, has been sold at the price of four 
ordinary cows, of five years old, who have con- 
sumed twelve tons of hay, including pasturage, 
ana have required great labor in attending on 
them ; when they bear such a fact as this, that 
ai excellent judge offered fifty dollars for a two 
months calf, of the cow herein after mentioned, 
owned by the Hon. Mr. Gray, they produce 
Eftore conviction than any other sort of address. 

Before we announce the premiums, we would 
express the thanks of the Trustees to those Gen- 
tlemen, who without claiming any reward, and 
purely with the view of giving aid to the show, 
exbilMied fine animals at no small expense and 
trouble. It is probable that as the Committee 
took no minutes of these animals some of them 
may be overlooked. One we could not forget — 
the fine imported bull Denton, belonging to Ste- 
phen WilUms, Esq.. of Northborough. He has 
improved YAh age, and shows that he has an 
owner whb *^ sensible of his great value. Nor 
could any one overlook Ccelebs, owned by Major 
Jaques, of Charleslown. If there had not been 
any other amoiais on the ground, those who are 
fond of viewing fine natural productions, would 
feel that a visit to Brighton was well repaid by the 
sight and comparison of these animals, differing 
considerably to be sure, but each very remarka- 
t>le for beauty. There was also a fine imported 
cow, with her calf, lately bought by the Hon. 
Mr. Gray for ^'200. Such liberal prices will en- 
sure ^ constant and gradual improvement of our 
5tock. It is said that this cow is very remar- 
kable for the quantity and quality of her milk — 
we have heard that she had given in England 
36 quarts per day, but there was no person to 
t::ive us any accurate account of her. Capt. 
Tracy, of the London Packet, added a new 
,iroof, to the many he -has already given, of his 
zeal for the promotion of the Agriculture of his 
country, by exhibiting three young homed ani- 
mals, just imported by him. Major Jaques also 
exhibited three fine cows, without asking a 
premium. 

After so long a trial of the patience of the 
Competitors, by these introductory remarks, 
many of which competitors will, however, be 
disappointed quite as early as they would wish — 

The Committee awarded the premiui^iV. 
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For the best fat ox, 6 years old, to Oliver Starr, of 
Deerfield, weighing 2333 pounds $40 

IVyr the next best do. 6 years old, to Lewis Bar- 
nard, of Worcester, weight 2256 

For the next best do. 5 1-2 years old, to Amos 
Davis, of Groton, weight 1992 

For the best bull, to Major S. Jaques, of Charles- 
town — weight 1243 — 15 months old 

For, the next best do. to Joshua Coolidge, of Wa- 
tertown, by CcRlebi — weight 735—7 months and 
4 days old 

For the best bull calf, to Uriah Manning, of Wo- 
bum, being the progeny of Calebs 

For the next best bull calf, the progeny of Denionj 
to the Hon. Levi Lincoln, of Worcester 

For the best milch cow, to John Barr, of Salem 

For the next best do. to Samuel Murden, of Mil- 
ton 

For the next best do. to the Hon. John Welles, of 
Dorchester 

As to milch cows, one of the most iropoitrnt, 
SIS well as most difficult articles to decide upon, 
the Committee proceeded, as thej will proba- 
bly hereafter always proceed, solely on eFidence 
as to the actual product The clearer this evi- 
dence, the more certain the success. The good- 
ness of a milch cow depends on so many cir- 
cumstances, and all of them, so important, that 
the Committee are obliged to extend their in- 
quiries very far- Form and beautj i» of some 
moment, but it i» also sometimes fallacious ; and 
no one would reject a fine cow, which should 
give an uncommon quantity of fine milk — butter 
superior in quantity and quality-^continue to 
give milk every year, till within one week of 
calving, merely because she had a great heid, 
or a large frame, or small teats, or, in short, 
because she had nOt any one of the Jkie pairUs 
described in the " Complete Grazier." In this, 
as in every thing ebe, we must not always trust 
wholly to the exterior. 

It has been usual to notice those animals of 
considerable merit, which deserved attention, 
but did not obtain premiums. , 1 have nfver been 
satisfied with this course. Its tendmcy is in 
some degree to lessen the value of tie rewards 
we bestow, if we praise too much taose which 
were not successful ; and after all vre only shift 
the mortification^ and make it fail with More 
severity on the greater number Tirhose animals 
are not noticed — but as it is the usage we com- 
ply with it. There was a very fat ox present- 
ed by Mr. Savary. He was fatter than some of 
tliose which obtained the premhim, but the dif- 
ference of age decided the question against him. 
There were fine bulls offered by Mr. Warren, 
Mr, Ward, Mr. Rice, Mr. Patch, of the fine na- 
tive breed, so often noticed by ns — and by Mrs. 
Amory, of the Co&lebs breed, one of which took 
fi premium last year. There was also a supe- 
rior Holland BxAX^ imported by Mr. Forrester, 
offered for exhibition only. 

The best bull calf, not noticed in the premi- 
ums, was Mr. Lee's, of Brooklyn, Maj. Jaques' 
and Dr. Chaplin's. Many others were also very 
fine. 

Of the cows, Capt. Inglee'sJ of Dorchester, 
were very remarkable — and also Mr. Brigham's, 
Job Ranger's and H. Warren's, both of IS^ew 
iPraintree — but we have already explained the 
principles of our decision as to milch cows, 
which we hope will be satisfactory. 

The Committee have endeavored to give 
general satisfaction, and if they have failed of 
that, they will at least- have the pleasure of 
having satisfied themselves. 

JOHN LOWELL, Chairman. 



No. II.— 0» the Smaller Animals. 
The Committee of the Massadiusetts Society for the 
Promotion of Agriculture, appomted to decide on all 
the smaller class of animals including heifers, 

REPORT 1 
That twenty-five animials of the class of " hei- 
fers, of from one to three years old," were in 
the pens for premium or exhibition — ^all of an 
excellent quality, and most of them of approved 
breeds ; and generally indicating the increasing 
attention of the agricultural interest to this im- 
portant class of stock. The general improve- 
ment in this class of animals, compared with our 
former Cattle Shows, was very marked and de- 
cided. 

The first premium was awarded for a heifer owned 
i>y Henry Rice, Esq. of Marlborough. She was 
of the breed of " Denton," the celebrated im- 
ported bull owned by Stephen Williams, Esq. of 
Northborougph. This heifer was two years old 
on the first of February, from a cow of the 
Princeton breed •, her form and figure strongly 
indicative of her size. The heifer sucked only 
twelve weeks, has had no other keteping than 
common pasturage and Meadoto hay in the win- ' 
ter. She calved in May ; at six weeks her calf 
weighed 88 lbs. (the quarter) and never took 
all her milk until it was five weeks old. This 
heifer has given from twelve to fourteen quarts 
of mUk during the season, $1^ 

The second premium was awarded for the heifer 
owned l)y Mr. Samuel Brooks, of Brighton, who 
had also received no extra keep, and was a 
beauti&l sample of the approved Holdenitss- 
breed, introduced into the stale by Gorham 
Parsons, Esq. ^ ^ 

There were other distinguished animals of 
this class, which deserve particular notice, and 
were highly approved. Such were that be- 
longing to Mr. Wheeler, of Framingham, also 
of the Holdemess breed ; and those presented 
hy the Hon. Mr. Lincoln, also of the Denton 
breed, and were animals of beauty and promise. 
Five heifers belonging tp Hon. Mr. Welles, 
of his own improved stock, which has on for- 
mer occasions had distinguished notice by com- 
mittees of this society. 

To these ought to be added the heifer of Mr. 
Coolidge, and that of Francis Amory, Esq.^from 
Maj. Jaques* imported bull Coelebs ; and also 
those of Mr. John Breed, of Bellisle, from Mr. 
Thomdike^s boll " Fill Pail," all partaking of 
the excellent and peculiar qualities of their res- 
pective breeds. 

The Committee also award for the best Boar, 

The first premium to Joseph Rice, of , the 

sum of f *^ 

The second premium for the best Boar, they awar- 
ded to Mr- ^ark Vose, of Watertown, the sum 

The first premium for the best Store Pigs, they 
award to Mr. Luke Fiske, of WaKham, the 
sum of 

The second premium for the best Store Pigs, they 
award to Mr. Aaron Dow, of Brcokline, the 
sum of 

The first premium for the best Merino Ram, they 
award to Gorham Parsons, Esq. 

The committee regret to observe that the general 
spechneo ot Merino Sheep exhibited for premium 
were in their opinion inferior to those of former 
years. They feel themselves justified only in 
awarding a second premium for the best Merino 
Ewes, to Gen. Austin 

The second premium for Merino Wethers they 
award to Francis Amory, Esq. 

For Native Wethers there was no competition. — 
Those presented by Mr. Silas Hall, of PhUUps- 
ton, were very fine animals, and deemed worthy 
of the first premium, which the c||fttiiittee ac- 
cordingly award, of 



[Upon condition that he give evidence according la 
the rules, that they were wholly bred in this state, and 
raised by the persons exhibiting them 4 - 

A pair of Stags were presented by Mr. Meri- 
am of Concord, as a specimen of ar n«w mode of 
altering cattle ; and which he represented a» 
easier, equally effectual, and less dangerous 
than the ordinary method. Your committee 
weie not authorized to grant any premium on 
this account. Nor can they recommend any to 
be given, without a more satisfactory evidence 
of the success of the operation and of all the 
advant^es specified. Should this be the case, 
at any future time, it will always be in the 
power, as thej doubt not it will be- the inclina- 
tion of the trustees,, to grant » just reward for 
this, as well as for any other successful, improve- 
ment in the important operations of agriculture^ 

Mr. Meriam also presented several spayed 
Sows, for the society^s premium for animals of 
that description ; but they were not accompa- 
nied bj any statement of the made of operatioa 
and treatment as reqmre<f by the rules estab- 
lished byv the Trustees,, and besides, the opera- 
tions were very recent, and apparently, some of 
then at least, done expressly for the exhibition, 
and for the purpose of offering for the premium. 
NoiV in a case of this nature, when a prpiQium. 
is proposed expressly for thej>urpoise of testing 
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the efficacy of an important, and in this coun- 
try, in some respects, a new operation, your 
conmittee apprehend that no premium ought 
t» be granted, unless by wel4 attested experi- 
n^its,. supported by a; lapse of time sufficient ta 
leave no question of the result. 

Mr. John Baker had entered also four spayed 
sow., belonging to Gorham Parsons, Esq. for 
the premium proposed for the same operation.. 
Thev were in fine health smd rompleftely heal- 
ed—neither disfigured nor weakened by the 
operation. A certificate also accompanied, made 
by Gorhnm Parsons, Esq. which will be laid be- 
fore the Trustees for their consideration, con- 
fornable to their proposal, and in case the 
sane shall be considered, or shall be mado. sat- 
isfactory to them, they in such case award to 
Mr Baker the premium of ^20 

Samuel Jaques, Esq. also presented for the 
Sonety'is premium, of the improved Leicester 
hmed of long woolled Sheep, having a cross of 
th« South down, one Ram and six Ewes. They 
wore bought by him in Pennsylvania, and from 
thmce brought into this State. Although your 
Conmittee know that tlie intention of the Soci- 
etj, in the proposal offered in the terms of that 
pnmium was, to encourage the importation of 
th4 animalft from some foreign kingdom or state 
— Hud that therefore, strictly speaking, Colonel 
Ja^ues would be entitled to no premium on the 
teims of those' proposals j yet your Committee 
coisider the animals are in this State a new 
an4 very important race of Sheep, although 
precisely not of the description proposed, and 
that Col. Jaques has at considerable expense 
anc trouble, introduced them into it. They, 
therefore recommend that a premium be grant- 
ed to him of $50 

The Hon. Thomas H. Perkins, Esq. also pre- 
sented for exhibition, a Ram and two Ewes of 
ihe long woolled Sheep of the Netherlands, the 
length of whose wool was greatly superior, and 
its fineness but little inferior, if at all, to those 
•f our present breeds. And although it was not 
the inlentioD of that distinguished taerchant to 
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Stand candidate for any premium, his sole pur- 
pose beiilg to aid in the improvement of our 
breed of Sheep, and thereby to encourage the 
agriculture and manufactures of his native State, 
yet your Committee, apprehending that all ex- 
ertions of this kind, so honorable to the indivi- 
dual, and so advantageous to the community, 
should receive some mark from our Society 
of its sense of the benefit conferred on the 
Commonwealth, they therefore recommend that 
the Gold Medal of the Society, of the value of 
, fifty dollars^ be presented to Mr. Perkins, for 
this distinguished and successful effort to im- 
prove the breed of Sheep in Massachusetts. 
JOSIAH ^UINCY, 
NATHl. INGERSOLL, 
THOMAS WILLIAMS, 

Noddle'f Island. 

Jfo. III.— On Manufactures* 

Brighton, October 10, 1822. 

The Committee on Manufactures award : 
The ^rst premiam for Broadclothi, ti> James Shep- 

herd*& Co. of Northampton , $30 

llie second premium for Broadcloths, to the Wol- 

cott Woollen Manufacturing Co. 20 

Tbe first premiam for Household Cloth, to Jona. 

Mann^ of Worcester 12 

The second premium for do. to Stephen Buttrick,. 

of Framingham 8 

The first premium tdr superfine Cassimere, to the 

Wolcott Woollen Manufacturing Co. 15 

The second premium for do. to James Shepherd Sl 
. Co. pf Northampton , • 10 

The fint premium for Superfine Satine^ to Daniel 

Ellis & Son, of Walpole 10 

The first premium for fine Flannel, to James How- 

orth, of Andover 10 

The first premium for Carpetinf^, to Sarah Patrick, 

of Worcester 15 

The second premium for do. to Adolphus Barthol- 
omew 7 
Tb« first premram for* Lumb Cloth, to A^pa R- 

Putnam, of Grafton 8 

The first premium for Diaper, to Mrs. Putnam 10 

The second premium for do. to 3usan Young, of 

Newbury 5 

The first premium for Sewing SUk, to Lemuel 

Healej, of Dudley 5 

The second premium for do. to Caroline Bronsdon, 

of Milton 3 

The following gratuities are also awarded : 
To Clarissa Fay, of New Bralntree, for a very 

good specimen «f fine Flannel 5 

A premium being withheld on account of a deficien- 
cy in the number of yards, the Committee /ecoaunend 
the gratuity in consideration of the excellence of the 
fabric and the importance of the manufacture.*— And 
for the same reasons a gratuity of $5 

To Susan Warren, of Chelmsford, for a piece of 

Linen o{ household manufacture. 
To George Johnson, of Salem, for a specimen of 

Duck by machinery of recent invention 10 

[This Duck is thought superior to any bitought 
to this market from Europe, and can be ifiord- 
ed at a price advantageous to the purchaser. — 
The character of the machinery employed, and 
the quality of the article, afford a hope that 
duck may become one of our staple articles. 
To Gerry Fairbanks, of Boston, for fine Beater 
. Hats $20 

[Hats of the same quality are still imported. — 
The comoiittee have therefore recommended a 
liberal gratuitv in this case, as there is both 
stock and skill enough in the country to put a 
stop to the importation.] 

At former exhibitions the imitation Leghorn 
Hats hare been of a medium quality ; this vear 
there was one specimen from Vermont perhaps 
fio^r than any ever imported. As it was manu- 



factured in another State^ the committee are 
not authorized to do more than to commend the 
excellence of the fabric. 

For other specimens of Straw and Grass man- 
ufacture, they recommend gratuities as follows : 
To Ann Dalrymple, of Mariborough, for Straw 

Bonnets $5 

To Meriam Haven, of Hopklnton, for do. 5 

To Sally & Eliza Perry, of Brookfield, for a Grass 

Hat 5 

Ta Betsy Bennet, of Framingham, for an imitation 

Leghorn Straw 5 

To Susan Sherman, of Marlborough, for do. 3 

To Mary and Hannah Dobben, of Beverly, for 
Straw Bonnets 3 

Gratuities to the following persons are like- 
wise recommended for their specimens of in- 
genuity and industry : 

To Fanny Pierce, of New Braintree, for a coun- 
terpane and coverlet 5 
To Sally Penniman, of do. for a hearth rug 3 
To Caroline Fiske, of Waltham, for a counterpane 3 
To Susan Steams, of Waltham, for a knit mantle 

of cotton yam 2 

To Mehitable R. Dean, of Mansfield, fi>r a hearth 

rug 3 

To Priscilla Cotton, of Pljrmouth, for a hearth rug 3 
To Samuel B. Pope, of Boston, for a specimen of 

men^s boots 5 

To Ann Heath, of Roabury, £or a specimen of fine 

cotton hose ^ 5 

To Rebecca Johnson, of Boston, for a hesulh rag 3 
To Sarah Glover, of Dorchester, for a cotton coun- 
terpane 3 
To Rhoda Holman, of Bolton, for a fabric of silk 

weed 2 

To Levi Sawyer, of Bolton, for woollen hose 2 

To a female of Boston, for very fine hose of merino 

wool 2 

To Sarah Moore, of Bruriiton, for fine down tippets 2 
To Sarah, Polly and Hannah Lewis, for various 
articles manufactured from Down, and for Jirti* 
JUial Floufers 6 

To Nancy Wheeler, of Worcester, for Fans manu- 
fiictured from feathers 2 

Messrs. Barrett, Tileston k Co. of Staten Isl- 
and, presented for inspection some very hand- 
some Woollen Table Cloths and Silk Handker- 
chiefs' as specimens of their work in the art of 
Printing and Dying. These deserve mention 
as highly creditable to the taste ^nd skill of the 
manufacturers. The Handkerchie(s exhibited 
were originally striped and crossbared silks. 
They were shop goods damaged ; the original 
colors were extracted j they were redyed and 
printed as exhibited. 

With respect to the progress of our principal 
woollen manufactures, the Committee think it 
may be useful on this occasion to remark, that 
Flannels of every degree of fineness required 
for home consumption may be manufactured 
at reasonable prices with the machinery and 
skill now in the country. That our best cassi- 
meres are substantia], well made and well fin- 
jshed, and approach nearer to those of first qual- 
ity made in England, than our best broadcloths 
do to the best of that country. 

That our best Broadcloths are improving pro- 
gressively with the gain of experience, and fas- 
ter as respects goodness and the style of finish- 
ing Jthan fineness, and there is still room for im- 
provement in the dying and dressing. 

There were no extra fine Broadcloths at the 
exhibition. This may be accounted for with- 
out discrediting the manufacturers, by advert- 
ing to the fact that there is a full demand for 
cloths of a medium quality, at prices which 
give a lai^e profit ; the manufacturers are under 
no inducement therefore to attempt extr^ fine 



cloths. However much it might gratify our 
pride to see cloths of this de%cription spread be- 
fore the public at our annual exhibitions, it is 
neither for the interest of the manufacturer nor 
of the country, that it should at present be grat- 
ified. The best cloths shown at ihe hall this 
year, were some pieces from the Litchfield 
Woollen Factory in Connecticut, offered not for 
premium, but for exhibition ; and these were 
thought by the Committee deser^'ing of an hon- 
orable mention on this occasion. No Cotton 
Cloths were exhibited ; and this among other 
circumstances may be considered as proof that 
they require no encouragement beyond that af- 
forded by the present good market. 

RICHARD SULLIVAN, > r^^-,,,, 
WM. LAWRENCE, \ ^^'»'^'«««' 

No. IV. — Inventions, 
The Committee of the Massachusetts Society for the 
piomotion of Agriculture, to whom were referred the 
subject of Inventions, REPORT : 

That they have had the gratification of in- 
specting a number of machines connected with 
the facilitating manufactures and the labors 'of 
agriculture, which have been -deposited in the 
society^s room,- but none coming within the ex- 
act terms of their commission, except a Cast Iron 
Roller, which was duly entered for premium by 
Aaron Willard, Jr. of Boston. This roller is ap- 
parently an improvement on the ordinary roller. 
It consists of two rollers moving upon one axis, 
an'd thereby turns easier and makes less ridged. 
But the owner not being present nor any person 
in bis behalf, the Commrttee have not been 
able to make those inquires which are necessary 
to enable them to award any premium. 

The next machine presented for their exami- 
nation and entered for premium, was a Vertical 
Family Spinner, invented by John Brown, of 
Providence, and presented for premium by J. 
R. NewelL It is apparently capable of spinning 
with from six to twelve spindles, and it was 
stated to your Commttee that a girl of fifteen 
years of age of common capacity, is capable of 
tending it;- tliat the thread may be guaged at 
any number which may be wanted. The size 
is very compact and takes up a less number of 
square feet on the floor, than a common spinning^ 
wheel. But the Committee had no certificate of 
its power or evidence of its being used in any 
family and found to be by experiment capable of 
facilitating domestic spinning. In their opinion 
this is the only test of its real utility. They 
think it a sufficiently simple and ingenioqs ma- 
chine. But whether it will perform all that it 
is promised, your Committee, are for the rea- 
son above stated, not able to decide ; and the 
machine not being within any of the specified 
objects of premium, your Committee do not 
deem themselves justified irt recommending, un» 
der these circumstances, any specific premium. 

The machine which most attracted the atten- 
tion of our Committee, was one presented by 
Joseph Pope, Esq. of Boston, a gentleman long 
known to the public by his inventions and me- 
chanical ingenuity. This machine is patented ; 
intended to work by hand, in its present ipodel, 
but easily capable of being enlarged and applied 
to a horse power. 

The material to be threshed, passes throogb 
oposite seta of surfaces placed traosTersely in a 
frame, Theyi|gf|(fef^|55pHieij\jl^g^|q^; 
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and copstitate a threshlDg power on aa open 
floor composed of stationary rods. 

It was stated to ybor Comniittee that it thresh 
ed 50 bushels of gralo in 12 hours; and 4 bush^ 
•Is and 12 qoarts of oats in 1 hour; and that a 
common sized sheaf passes through it and is com 
pletely threshed in 1 minute. The labor is 
done by two hands, one destined to turn it, the 
other to feed it, or one man and two boys are 
sufficient for the same purpose. 

In the experiment made before the Commit- 
tee, it threshed the grain out perfectly. And 
it is obyious that with a very small expense, it 
may be converted into a machine for cutting 
straw without any injury to its threshing power. 

Owing to an accident, for which the owner of 
the machine is not responsible, it was not duly 
entered, although it was brought to Brighton 
and deposited in the society^s room in proper 
season for that purpose. 

As your Committee consider the machine as 
likely to be very useful, and as Mr. Pope has 
been at great expense and trouble for the pur- 
pose of bringing it to Brighton, your Committee 
apprehend that some notice . ought to be taken 
of it, and they therefore recommend that he 
should have a premium of |^20, he produciog 
the requisite certificates of its being us6d and 
approved by a practical farmer. 

Mr. Newell also presented for premium, 
Com-Sheller, on a horizontal movement, on a 
wooden barrel. 

The Committee did not see its power, but ap- 
prehend it may be made a useful machine, 
With some improvement, but do not consider 
themselves authorized in its present state to a- 
ward a preminm. 

The same gentleman presented for exhibition 
a number of excellent and approved English 
machines, and also some of the invention of this 
country, among these they notice 

An.Elnglish Turnip Cutter. 

Three Double Mould Ploughs.. 

Batson^s Scarifier. 

Batson's Cultivator. 

Howard's Patent Plough. 

Also, an English Hay Maker, sent from Bal- 
timore. All of them are worthy of the atten- 
tion of gentlemen, interested in improving the 
agriculture of the country, and their being 
brought to Brighton for exhibition does great 
credit to the attention and zeal of Mr. Newell. 

A Patent Threshing Machine, invented by 
, and also a Patent Hulling or Smut Ma- 
chine, accompanied by strong and numerous 
printed recommendations, were presented for 
the inspection of your Committee, but they had 
no opportunity to judge of their respective ope- 
rations. JOSIAH QUINCY, 
CYRUS ALGER, 
PAUL MOODY. 

No. v.— Working Oxen. 
The Committee appointed by the Massachusetts Socie- 
ty for Promoting^ Agriculture, to decide on the claims 
for premium for the best Working Oxen^ at the Cat- 
tle Show at Brighton, Oct 10, consisting of J^in 
Welles, Silas Gates and Elijah Perry, 

REPORT : 
That they were well pleased to find amongst 
the other distinguished evidences of improve- 
m-^nt at their show, an increased number of 
"^ >' ving Cattle^ superior to any previous exhi-| 
¥^><^ r 



Twelve jroke of Working Oxen were enter- 
ed and appeared to contest fi;r the premiums 
offered by the Society. 

The Cattle were m general is their training 
more perfect, and the eooMuttee Fee4 confident 
that the community may look forward to the 
most gratifying results. 

After taking into view the strength in refer- 
ence to their age and size^ the emicUity of^natch^ 
the docility and trainings as well as other gen- 
eral circwnstancesy the Committee unanimously 
agreed to award the following premiums : 
To Luther Whitney, of Sutton, first premium $30 00 
To Peter Darling, of Sutton, second premium 25 00 
To John Sherman, of Sutton, third premium 20 00 
To Daniel Marble, of Sutton, half of the fourth 

premium 7 50 

To JDnas L. Sibley, of Sutton, the other half of 

the fourth premium 7 50 

To Capt. Joseph Curtis, of Roxbury, the fifth 

premium 10 00 

The Committee were all pleased to see so 
favorable an illustration of the benefit of the 
Ox Team, as was generally presented, the use 
of which cannot but be considered as including 
the most essential interests of the state. 

To the honor of a small but respectable sec- 
tion of the country it receives a principal part 
of the premiums of the Society. But it is be- 
lieved that no man will doubt the distinction is 
well merited. It is to be hoped that other 
parts of the state will feel excited to such an 
exertion as will spread the evidences of our 
farmers care and skill more equally over the 
state, and thus the great object of the Society 
in the advancement of the honor and interest of 
the Commonwealth be promoted. 

(Signed) J. WELLES, Chairman. 

No. VL — Ploughing Match. 
The Committee on the Ploughing Match, consists of 

John Prince, Benjamin Goddard, and S. 6. Derby, 

having attended the duty assigned them, beg leave 

to REPORT : 

That the ground selected for the purpose by 
the Committee of Arrangements, was a very 
tough green sward of 20 years lay, and had 
been chiefly used as pasture for fat cattle, was 
previously laid off in lots of sixteen rods long 
and one and a quarter rods wide, making one 
eighth of an acre, (which was less than was 
wished, but being the only spot convenient that 
could be procured, could not admit ot their be- 
ing larger) — the soil excellent and free from 
stones or trees, and each team had a perfectly 
equal chance. The ploughs were duly entered 
for the contest, and the ploughmen drew for 
lots as follows : 
No. 1. — Aaron Davis Williams, of Roxbury, one pair 

of oxen, Lewis Bliss ploughman, David Howe driver 

— Warren^s Pedham plough, with wheel and cutter 

— 18 furrows — finished in 34 minutes. 
No. 2. — Jonas L. Sibley, of Sutton, one pair of oxen, 

Samuel Sibley ploughman, Peter Darling 2d driver 

— Common Sutton plough, with wheel — 17 furrows 

— 23 minutes. 
No. 3. — Stedman Williams, of Roxbury, two pair oxen, 

Stedman Williams ploughman, Samuel fHnce driver 

— ^Warren's of Dedham, plough, with wheel — 18 fur- 

row»— 26 minutes 30 seconds. 
y^. 4. — Joseph Curtis, of Ro^ury, two pair oxen^ 

Luke Rollins ploug^an, Amos Wjman driver — 
« »Warren^s Dedham plough, with wheel and cutter*^ 

20 furrows— 27 minutes 30 seconds. 
No. 6. — ^Luther Whiting, of Sutton, two pair oxen, 

Royal T. Marble ploughman, Luther Whiting driver 

— Sutton plough, wHh wheel— -.16 iuiTOW8-*30 mm. 



No. 6. — Aaron D. Williams, of Roxbury, one pair oxes, 
Thomas Howe fdoughnwn and driver — Warren oi 
Dedham plough, with wheel — 19 funcows— 46 min-* 
No^ 7. — Silas Dudley, of Sutton, two pair osen«» Silaf? 
Dudley ploughman, Josef^ Dudley driver — Warrei^ 
of Dedham plough, with wheel and cutter — 17 fur^ 
rows — 26 minutes. 
No. 8. — Isaac Cook, of Brookline, one pair oxen, CaTeh 
Miller phvghman and driver — ^Warren of Dedham 
plough, with wheel and cutter — 19 furrows — 33 min» 
Now 9. — Moses Seaiver, of Brighton, one pair oxen, Mo^ 
ses Seaver ■ ploughman, Benjamin Porter driver — 
Howard of Hin^am^s plough with wheel — ^20 fur* 
rows — 24 minutes. 
No. 10. — John- Sherman^ of Sutton^ one pair oxen, Asa 
Cummings ploughman, John Sherman driver — Suttoatf 
plough with wheel— 18 furrows — 22 minutes. 
Previous to the ploughing, it was distinctly 
stated by the Committee, that the furrow must 
be not less than 5 1-2 inches deep, and their 
greatest wish as little to exceed 10 inches in 
the width of furrow as was possible, and not to> 
hurry their cattle, as they conceived the best 
mark could not be performed if over driven — 
and that goodness of work, together w4tt) that 
of cattle, would be a great object in deciding- 
premiums, as well as cheapness of labor. 

They have great pleasure in. stating, that the 
work was well done, and most of it i» n supe- 
rior style, and that those competitors who failed 
in obtaining premiums, was because the Com- 
mittee had it in their power to award only 
three among ten claimants — indeed, they con- 
ceive praise is due to all the ploughmen, wh» 
discovered great skill in the management of 
their implements, and the cattle were univer- 
sally excellent'— and in consequence of the re- 
quest of the Committee that they should not be 
hurried, they could generally have proceeded 
in another one eighth of an acre with ease. 

The Committee have, been unanimous in 
their awards after a very critical examination^ 
as follows : 
1st premium to Isaac Cook |2D 



Caleb Miller, ploughmaa ^10 

do., do. driver 5— 3S- 

2d premium to Joseph Curtis 12 

' Luke Rollins, ploughman 6 

Amos Wjrman, driver 3 — ^2t 

3d prenium to Stedman Williams 8 
do. do. ploughman 4 

Samuel Prince, driver 2 — 14 

$70 
All which is submitted, 

JOHN PRINCE, 
BENJAMIN GODDARD, 
SAMUEL G. DERBY. 

No. Vll. — Agricultural ExperimenU. 
The Committee on Agricultural Experiments, to whom 
was also committed the inspection of sundry articles 
of Manuiacture, for which premiums were offered, 

REPORT: 
That five several parcels of Cheese, of more 
than one year old; and seventeen parcels of 
new Cheese, were offered for the Society ^s pre^ 
miums; which, in the opinion of your commit- 
tee, are/uperior to any hitherto exhibited ; all 
made in the town of New Braintree, in the 
County of Worcester, excepting one parcel of 
five cheeses,^ made l^ Mr. John Ayres, of Oak- 
ham, in the same county ; of the former, that 
from the dairy of Capt. John Honter, was con- 
sidered to be the richest and best made cheese, 
and is entitled to the premium of ten dollars ; 
that from thej^fsj^ |^i<sJEbcnezer Tidily 
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Ae next best, wai is entitled to the premium of 
ftre doilttn. Of the new Cheese, that from th^ 
dftirj ofMr* William Eari, was considered to be 
the best, and is entitled to the prentium of ten 
d»Uars ; that from the dairy of Major Roswell 
Coorerse, the next best, and is entitled to the 
premium of fire dollars. 

Several parcels of fine flavored Batter were 
also exhibited, uncommonly well made, the but- 
termilk being more perfectly expressed than 
usual ; that from the dairy of Miss Mary Clark, 
of VVatertown, in the County of Middlesex, was 
considered to be the best ; that from the dairy 
iff Col. Stephen Hastings, of Sterling, in the 
County of Worcester, the next best — the form- 
er is entitled to the premium often dollars, and 
the latter to the premium of five dollars. 

For the greatest quantity of Butter and Cheese, 
made between the 15th day of May, and the 
first day of October, from not less than four 
cows, the quantity of the Butter and of the 
Cheese, and the number of cows, to be taken 
into consideration, Mh William Earl, of New 
Braintree*, has exhibited sufficient testimony, in 
the opinion ot" your committee, to entitle" him 
to the premium of twenty dollars. 

Messrs. Brewer & Jordan, of Roxbury, are 
entitled to the premium of ten dollars, for the 
best specimen of Sole Leather; for the next 
best specimen, Messrs. Benjamin Mlrick & Co. 
also of Roxbury, are entitled to the premium of 
five dollars. 

Five barrels of Flour, from the wheat raised 
the present season, on the farm of Gorham Par- 
sons, EsiJ. in Brighton, and manufactured at the 
" City Mills," lately erected on the " Western 
Avenue," very little inferior in quality to the 
best made Philadelphia fiour, were exhiMted 
by Mr. Benjamin T. Reed, A^ent of the Pro* 
prietors of said Milb, and are enHtled lu ifie 
premium of twenty-five dollars. 

A sample of Starch, in imitation of the Po- 
land Starch, '^manufactured by. Mr. Robert 
Hewes, of Boston ; and a sample of Mustard, 
manufactured by Mr. Abraham Bickford, also of 
Boston, were exhibited—both appeared to be 
of a very good quality, perhaps equal to any im- 
ported; no premiums the present year, for eith- 
er of these articles, were offered by the Trus- 
tees. 

The vegetables brought to the Socicty^s Hall 
very far exceeded in quantity, variety, and sixe, 
those exhibited in any former year. The roots 
of Mangel Wurtzel, sent by Dr. Chaplin o( 
Cambridgeport, were very lai^e, and in great 
perfection. The Doctor also presented to the 
Society a very fine Watermelon, from his own 
garden, which weighed about twenty-three 
pounds. From the farm of Edward Sparhawk, 
Esq. of Brighton, some "Silverskin" Onions, un- 
commonly large. From the garden of Mr- Wil- 
liam Ackres, ofBrooklyne, some roots of the 
common red Beet, of an early kind, and of a 
size seldom equalled. Mr. Josiah CooLdge, of 
Cambridge, and Mr. Samuel Murdock, of Mil- 
ton, exhibited><ome very large Winter Squash- 
es. One Jh)m the farm of the former weighed 
ickrty-«eveQ pounds. From the farm of Gen. 
Hull, in Newton, some Carrots, Ruta Baga, and 
English Turnipg, all of them very large, " taken 
from a'fiSrtWT^^acires, without any cultiva- 
tion, 6ut what wte common to the whole field." 
Prom the fifrni .ofCapt N. IngersoM, of Brook- 
lyne, some JSoibA, beiBg a new tarie^ of the 



Carrot From the orchard of Mr. Henry Hough- 
ton, in Bolton, in the County of Worcester, 
f^ome Bine Pearmains, which were supposed to 
weigh not less than one pound each. From 
the garden of James White, Esq. in Dorchester, 
m the County of Norfolk two specinens of the 
Cotton Plant, which grew in the open air, with- 
out particular care ; one of which was Sea Is- 
hnd, the other Upland. The pods on both 
were well filled with Cotton. 

From the farm of Capt. Joseph Warren, in 
Brighton, some ears of Com, said to be of a very 
productive kind ^' from three slalks ten ears were 
taken." From the orchard of Col. James Wil- 
der, in Sterling, a very large fine Apple, called 
" Eve's Apples." From the farm of Dr. Elia- 
kim Morse, in Watertown, some fine ears of the 
eight and twelve rowed Indian Com. 
By order of the Committee, 

THO'S L. WINTHROP, Chairman. 

October 9th, 1822. 

The claims for premiaus on Agricultural experiments, 
will not be decided until the Trustees' Meeting in De- 
cember ; affording time for the competitors to oflfer the 
evidence required. The Committee will make an ad- 
ditional Report soon after that period. 

BRIGHT019 TOASTS. 

At the anniversary Dinner, there were a nnm- 
her of good, some complimentary, and a few 
sparkling Toasts drank. We have room for a 
few of them. 

The CouUtr on the land— the Ketl on the sea — May 
the first run deep and both run clear : and all who 
hold the handle or the helm, find honor and reward. 

Our mother Earth — May those have the best thart in 
her affectiohfl, who take the plough shqre. 

The world— A great Cattle Show, where the best 
animals w« those who are not orerfieshy nor underfed. 

"rtie noblest part of our exhibition — that which is 
above price,\nd needs no premium — the Show of New 
England Yeomary. 

By Professor Everett — CoUeges, Uniyersities, and 
Cattle Shows^-May all their pen* do them equal credit. 

By Hon. Mr. ^uincy — The Presidential Ploughing 
Match — May the working ox beat the fillies. 

By George Blake^ Esq. — ^The American Plough., and 
the American Prov — May theirs be the victory on the 
Plain as on the Main. 



The third annual Cattle Show and Exhibi- 
tion of the Rhode Island Socfety for the Encou- 
ragement of Domestic Industry, was holden at 
Pawtuxet, on the 16th and 17th of Oct. 1822. 
In consequence of the premiums being limited 
to animals raised in the State of Rhode. Island, 
the exhibition of neat . cattle was- not so great 
this year as at the last Cattle Show. About 60 
individuals were exhibited in the pens, appro- 
priated to neat stock, besides hogs, sheep and 
horses. Twenty-two premiums were awarded, 
the highest ^20, and the lowest j5i4. The pre- 
miums on Agricultural produce will be awarded 
at the quarterly meeting of* the Standing Com- 
mittee. The committee regretted the want of 
competition in the articles of Shop Manufac- 
tures, but awarded eight premiums. These 
were for a secretary, blank books, patent steel 
spring seats, ladies^ walking shoes, water loom 
shuttles, weavers' pickers, ladies' work basket, 
and short bopts. The following articles were 
recommended, but the committee did not feel 
authorized to grant premiums, viz — steel slaies, 
water proof hats, men's shoes, plough with iron 
shares^ and a tast iron coro-sbeli^r. Among 



the Household Manufactures, were countei^ 
panes; a carpet by Mrs. Lydia Hunt, of Paw- 
tuxet, made of grass and rushes ; rugs ; a beau- 
tiful straw hat braided thronghoot without seam, 
by Miss Ann C. Green, of Providence ; window 
blinds of rushes, by Miss Sally Eddy, of Provi- 
dence ; a Vandyke of milk weed down, by Miss 
Casey, of East Greenwich ; butter ; cheese, &c. 
The ground for ploughing, at the ploughing 
match, was a well formed green sward, divided 
into twenty rod lots ; three of the lots were 
ploughed in frote 17 minutes 53 seconds, to 19 
minutes ; and one (the best work,) in 29 min'ts. 
Abridged from the Providence JoumaL 

The exhibition of the Rockingham Agricaltu- 
ral Society was made on Wedne^ay and Thurs- 
day of last week at Exete^*. It was a subject of 
regret that the Rev. Mr. Abbot was unable, from 
severe indisposition, to deliver the annual ad- 
dress. We shall refrain from making any re- 
marks upon the exhibition, until next week^ 
when the official report will be published. U 
will be sufficient to mention that the manufac- 
tured articles were neither so numerous, nor so 
good as those offered last year, while the show 
of cattle was, in general, better. It is apparent 
that there is an increasing attention to the breed 
of Cattle in this part of the county, and that the 
general stock of our Farmers is gradually im- 
proving. — Portsmouth Journal. 

The Addison (Vt.) County Cattle Show was 
holden at Middlebury on the 10th inst It wa^ 
attended by a vast concourse, composed chiefly 
of the most respectable farmers within the pre- 
cincts of the Society. The specimens of Do- 
mestic Manufactures offered tor premiums, in 
number and quality, far surpassed those of any 
preceding year, and any which have ever been 
exhibited in this County. A bonnet from the 
hands of a fema\e in New Haven was shown, so 
ingeniously wrought as not easily to be distin- 
guished from those imported from Italy; look- 
ing glasses from the shop of Mr. Joseph Sar- 
geant, with which the exhibition room was or- 
namented, were adjudged to be truly ingenious 
and splendid specimens of the gilder's skill. 

The samples of Maple Sugair were exceed- 
ingly white and palatable, and evince that with 
a moderate degree of care in its purification, it 
would be generally found far preferable to any 
West India production. 

The highest premium for Com was awarded 
to Nathan Case, Esq. of Middlebury, for 118 
bushels to the acre. The largest number of 
bushels of Potatoes was found to be 315 from 
an half acre, cultivated by Mr. Barnabas Chip- 
man, of Shoreham. The cattle and horses for 
size, beauty, and justness of proportion are sel- 
dom to be equalled. Some of the largest male 
swine that we have ever beheld were brought 
forward. Notwithstanding the immense impor- 
tance of raising sheep, and the acknowledged 
improvements that (lave recently been ma^e in 
this branch of rural economy, very few animals 
of this description were' brought into compe- 

titlOfh 

Upoii the whole, this celebration was highly 
satisfactory to the expectations of the friends of 
the Sodlety, affording the strongest additional 
evidence of its increasing utility. Before its 
ibrmatiOQ the iarme^ was in the habit of cui^- 
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vating acre of land^to raise the same numl)er of 
bushels,^ which he has now learnt by proper 
management may be gathered from one, with 
far less labour and expense* The signal im- 
provements which are apparent in the breeds 
of domestic animals can scarcely be dated back 
farther than the organization 6f this Society ; 
And the advances made in home manafnctures 
have been greatly facilitated from the same 
cause. Abridgedfrom the MiddUhvry Paper. 

From the Old Colony Memorial. 
The Destructive Worm more particularly imettir 
gated. 
The worm which has arrested considerable 
attention in the O. C. Memorial, is bo other 
than the grub-worm hatched from the eggs, of 
that species of beetle known by the several 
names of Chafer, Cock-chafer, May-beetle or 
more commonly May-bug. It is the acaraboeus 
melolantha Linnfleus. In Willich's Domestic 
Encyclopedia will be found the following histor- 
ical detail of the msect in its several stages. 
"•The May-bug or Cock-chafer has a pair of 
cases to its wings, of a reddish brown colour, 
sprinkled with whitish dust, which is easily sep- 
arated. The necks of these insects are, in some 
years, covered with a red plate ; in others, with 
a black ; but they are distinct varieties. Their 
fore legs are very short, and thus better calcu- 
lated for burrowing in the ground, to which 
they instinctively retreat. Chafers are well 
known by the buzzing noise they make, in the 
evening, when rising in the air ; but particular- 
Iv for the irreparable mischief they occasion to 
the industrious cultivator; having been found, 
in some seasons, so numerous, as to consume 
every vegetable productibn. Tbcse pernicious 
vermin are generated from eg^ which the fe- 
males usually deposit, about six inches deep in 
the ground. Three months alter, the inclosed in- 
sects begin to break the shells and crawl forth, 
in the form of smalf grubs, or maggots, which 
feed upon the root, of whatever vegetables 
they meet with. In this worm state they con- 
tinue for more than three or four years, de- 
vouring the roots of every plant they approach, 
and burrowing under the ground with the uttnost 
celeritj for food. At length they exceed a wal- 
nut in size, being large, white, thick maggots, 
with red heads which are frequently found in 
newly turned earth, and are much sought after 
by every species of birds. When largest, they 
are an inch and a half long, of a whitish yellow 
colour, with bodies composed of twelve seg- 
ments, or joints ; on each side there are nine 
breathing holes, and three red feet. The head 
is larger in proporton to the body, of a red^ 
dish colour, with a forceps, or pincer before, 
and a semi circular lip, with which they cut 
the roots of plants and suck out their moisture. 
They have no eyes, but are furnished with two 
feelers, which serve to direct their motions un- 
der ground. At the expiration of four years, 
these destructive insects prepare to emerge 
from their subterraneous abode. About the lat- 
ter end of autumn, the grubs begin to perceive 
their transformation approaching; when they 
bury themselves deeper in the enirth, some- 
times even six fe^t below the surface, where 
they form capacious apartments, the walls of 
which become very smooth and shining, by 
the exertions of their bodies. Soon after, they 
begin to shorten themselves, to swell, and burst 



their last skin, preparatory to their change mto 
a chrysalit* This appears at first to be ot a yel- 
lowish colour, which gradually heightens, till at 
length it becomes almost red. Its external fig- 
ure clearly displays the characters of the future 
winged insect, all the fore parts being distinctly 
seen; while, behind, the animal seems as if 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, in this state, 
the young cock-chafer, or may-bug, continues 
for about three months longer ; when, towards 
the beginning of January, the aurelia divests it- 
self of nil its impediments, and becomes a com- 
plete winged insect. But it has not attained its 
natural health, strength, and appetite : unlike 
all other insects, which arrive at their state of 
perfection as soon as they become flies, the 
cock-chaier continues feeble and sickly. Its col- 
our is much brighter than in the perfect an- 
imal ; all its parts are soft, and its voracious na- 
ture seems suspended. In this state, it is fre- 
quently found, and is erroneously supposed by 
those who are ignorant of its real history, to be 
an old one, of the formef season, which has bu- 
ried itself during the winter, in order to revisit 
the sun the ensuing summer. The fact b, the 
old one never survives the season, but parishes, 
in the same manner as every other species of 
insects, from the severity, of the cold, during 
winter. 

Towards the latter end of May, these insects 
burst from the earth, the first mild evening that 
invites them abroad : after having lived from 
four to five years under ground. They are 
then seen to emerge from their close confine- 
ment, no longer to live on roots and imbibe on- 
ly the moisture of the earth, but to choose the 
sweetest vegetables for their food, and to sip 
the evening dew. An att«»ntive observer will, 
at that time of the year, se* every p«tthway 
strewed with them ; and, in warm evenings or 
May, myriads of them are buzzing along, flap- 
ping against every thing that impedes their 
flight The heat of the mid-day sun, however, 
seems to be too powerful for their constitution ; 
they therefore, conceal themselves in clusters, 
under the foliage of shady trees, but particular* 
1^ of the willow, which appears to be their most 
favourite food, and which they seldom quit, till 
they have consumed all its verdure. In seasons 
favourable to their propagation, they are seen 
in an evening, in considerable swarms ; their du- 
ration, however, is but short, as they never sur- 
vive the summer. They begin to pair, soon 
aAer they have emerged from their subterrane- 
ous prison ; and the female thed carefully bores 
a hole in the ground, with an instrument for 
that purpose, with which she is furnished at 
her tail, and deposits her eggs there generally 
to the number of sixty. In the year 1751 they 
were so exceedingly numerous in the county of 
Norfolk, England, that they destroyed not only 
all the verdute of the fields, but even tbe roots 
of vegetables. Many crops in that country were 
then almost ruined by the devastations these 
insects committed, in their worm state ; and 
when they took wing next season, trees and 
hedges were in many parishes, completely strip- 
ped of their leaves. James Ebden, a Norfolk 
fanner, msJe oath, that he gathered eighty bu- 
sh^ ; but their number did not seem much di- 
minished, except in his fields. Neither the se- 
verest frosts in our climate, nor even water, 
will kill them ; as on being exposed to the sun 
ajtid air, for a few hours, they will recover, and 



resume their former lively state. One of thii 
best methods to be adopted for preventing their 
transformation, is, to plough up ^he land in thin 
furrows, to employ children to pack them up in* 
baskets, and then strew salt and quick lime on 
the ground and harrow it in." 

tt is well known that swine, turkies, hen% 
crows, and other birds have a high relish for 
both the may-bug and grub-worm, and whenev- . 
cr opportunity will permit, they will destroy 
immense numbers of those vermin. But as I 
conceive, the employment of the hoe would be 
a more effectual method than has been as yet 
suggested. During the summer, or autumn, 
when the grub-worm is feeding on the roots of 
grass and vegetables, not more than an inch or 
two below the surface, the task would not be a 
very laborious one to go over the ground with 
hoes, and destroy every grub that can be dis- 
covered. Let a neighborhood of farmers unite 
their exertions in this service as a pastime, and 
they may probably enjoy the satisfaction of ef- 
fecting in some measure, at least, the annihila- 
tion of the race, and free themselves for many 
years from the loss of crops by their devasta* 
tions. In meadows, or pastures, where th^ 
worm has already destroyed the roots of the 
rrass, and the sward, the hoeing may be per- 
formed with great facility, and perhaps in some 
instances it might be deemed useful, at the same 
time, to hoe in grain or grass seed for a crop. 
The method of intersecting the fields with ditch- 
es, has sometimes been serviceable, in checking 
a more extensive prog^ss of these worms, as 
they penetrate through the sides, and fall into 
the ditch where they may be easily destroyed. 

J. T. 
' Plymouth^ Oct. 16, 1822. 
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Awards at the Brighton Cattle Show. 
We have given in this day's paper the whole of the 
Reports of the several Committees, to whom was en- 
trusted the arduous and delicate task of awarding pre- 
miums for animals, manufactnres. Sic. exhibited at the 
last Fair, in Brighton. They are worthy of attention 
not onlj from those whose feelings or interest are in- 
volved in the amicable contest for the prize of agricul- 
tural or manufacturing excellence, hot of all who 
have the interests of the husbandman and manufac- 
turer at heart. They will prove useful by pointing out 
the path which leads to further improvement, and if 
preserved in volumes, from year to yeju", (as we hope 
and trust they will be, at least by our subscribers,) wiU 
serve as indices to mark the progress of agriculture and 
the useful arts. Those who may hereafter become can- 
didates for premiums, or disposed to add to the attrac- 
tions of the ^^ Husbandman's holiday,'* by voluntary ex- 
hibitions of articles or animals, rare, excellent or useful, 
will derive advantages from knowing ^s^hat has been 
exhibited, and will find the Record* of the Brighton 
Cattle Shows not only curious but useful documents. 
We think that the judges who have awarded the pre- 
miums, by their able Reports^ have deserved well of 
the community ; and in bestowing honors and boun- 
ties, on those who merited the rewards of skill and in- 
dustry, have reflected honor upon themselves. An 
Alexabder & a Bonaparte, in parcelling out kingdoms 
among their favorite generajs, were 'less honorably as 
well as less usefully employed than the distributors of 
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sMin^ IN wiii:A i\ 

Much baa been said and written on the lubject of 
mot in wheat, and the different diseases, in jB^rain, 
wfaidi among^ fenners in genen} are known hj that 
name. Distinctions are made by scientific writers be- 
tween smut and burnt grain, which we shall not un- 
dertake at present to point out, as both kinds of disor- 
der are prevented or cured we believe by the same 
treatment. 

The following rules will be of use. They are taken 
in substance from an .Essay published in the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Repository, vol. v, p. 134. 

1. Wheat is not to be sown on ground which has 
bom smutty wheat in the year preceding. This would 
be bad policy if smut Ivere out of the question, as two 
white crops should never succeed each other, which is 
against the rules of rotation in husbandry. 

2. Manure tainted with smut should not bo used for 
wheat land, xinlees it is made into a compost, in which 
Ume is an ingredient. 

3. When manure is used it should not be spread too 
thicklj, but as evenly as possible. ^ 

4. Pure seed should not b6 left within the reach of 
infectious materials. This caution extends not only to 
avokling the use of a threshing floor employed for 
smuttjT wheat ; but that of tainted sacks, casks, and 
vessels <br measuring wheat. 

5. Wheat should be sowed early that the crop may 
ripen early, and it should not be kept back by feeding, 
in the spring. * 

6. The seed should be of a good quality, not light, 
unr^e, moultfy, bruised, or worm eaten. 

7. None but good land should be emj^oyed in rais- 
ing wheat, a»d land which admits of early crops. 

8. Wheat should not be sown in very wet weathery 
even when the soil is dry. 

9. A change of seed is recommended by writers on 
thb «abject, and few who are wise will procure irorse' 
seed to sow than (hat which they poMCM sdready. 

10. The purest portions of the plants in a crop should 
be set apart for seed ; and when ripe, these plants 
should be harvested by themselves, and the seed pre- 
served apart in a safe place. This rule will commonly 
prove 'more important than the one preceding. 

tl. The thick sowing of wheat is improper, for the 
double reason, that it produces feeble plants, and 
dampness, both of which encourage smut.^ ^. 

12. No favorable moment for sowing is to be lost* 
nor is any unfavorable moment to be; adopted from a 
flippoted necessity of paying attention to the state of 
the moon. 

The following receipt for preparing seed wheat, so 
as to secure it against smut, so far as smut depends on 
the seed, was published in France by M. Tillet more 
than sixty years ago, and is recommended by Du 
il&mel. 

Hf the seed be spotted it should first be washed in sev- 
eral clear waters, till the black spots disappear. It is 
then to be steeped in the liquor immediately to be 
mentioned. 

If the seed be not spotted, it is merely to be soaked 
in the following liquor : make some ley, by putting 
fi>ur pints of water to every pound of wood-ashes, ac- 
cording to the quantity wanted. If to 100 pounds of 
ashes, 400 pints (or 50 gallons) of water be added, the 
produce, when stndned, will be 30 gallons of ley ; to 
which must be added 15 pounds of quick lime. This 
irill prepare nearly 17 bushels of wheat for sowing. 

This liquor when wanted for use must be made as 
hot as the naked hand can bearnt, and placed in a 
large tub. The seed being put in baskets, must now 
be plunged into it, and stirred with a stick ; after 
islikh Uie liquor nioat be drained away. The eeed 



must next be laid on a floor, till dry enough to be sow- 
ed. If stirred from time to time with a shovel, to pre- 
vent its heating, it may be kept without damage fof a 
month or ev^-a a year. 

An Englbh writer directs that " after the wheat is 
taken out of the pickling tub and laid on the floor, it 
should be well dusted over, and mixed with quick or 
caustic lime ; and if turned over with a shovel, or stir 
red about with the teeth of a rake, it will dry faster 
and be sooner ready for sowing, and if ran through a 
barley or oat riddle it will separate better as it is sown. 

Another mode of pickling is sometimes practised 
with success, by immersing the wheat into or sprink- 
ling it over with stale chamber-ley, and afterwards 
dusting it over with quick lime. But there is danger 
of the wheat being injured by the strength of the 
chamber-ley ; and the wheat pickled in this manner 
must be sown immediately after it is dressed, let the 
state of the weather be what it may ; for if kept out of 
ground for a time its vegetative powers would be de^ 
stroyed. 

A Vermont Farmer has given us the following as his 
mode of preparing seed wheat : — I take three quarts of 
slacked lime,* to each bushel of wheat, put them into 
a barrel, a layer of wheat and a layer of lime alter- 
nately ; then pour in water till it u all covered. In 
this situation let it stand from two to four days, as the 
case may require, [probably according to the tempera- 
ture of the weather] and the morning before sowing 
the wheat tap the barrel and draw off the liquor. 

Sir John Sinclair advises that ^^ when the seed wheat 
is put into any Liquid it should be run very gently thro^ 
a tiddle, when not only the smut balls, but the imper- 
fect grains and the seeds of weeds will float and may 
be skimmed off at pleasure, which is not the case when 
the seed is put hastily into the water. The same wa- 
ter should never be used but once in wadiing wheat, 
even when brine is employed, it is safest to have fresh 
U^tior for^ettoh pwel. *Lime Is not only of service to 
dry the seed, but by its caustic and anti-septic quali- 
ties, it tends to destroy putridity, and animalculse of 
every description.** 

In Toung*9 Annals, vol. x, p. 231, are given the fol- 
lowing experiments : 

^^ December 7, 1787«^ Sowed fourteen beds with the 
same wheat seed, as Mack with the smut as ever I saw 
any. 
1 . Sown dry, nothing done to it, had 377 smutty ears. 



S. Washed well in clean water, had 325 
3« Washed in lime water, had 43 

4. Washed itt a lie ofwood ashes, had 31 

5. Washed in arsenic and salt mix- 

ture, had 

6. Steeped in lime water four hours, 

had 

7. Steeped in 1^ four hours, had 

8. Steeped in arsenic four hours, had 

9. Steeped in lime water 12 hours, 

had 
fO. Steeped in lie twelve hours, had 

11. Steeped in arsenic 12 hours, had . 

12. Steeped in lime water 24 hours, had 

13. Steeped in lie 24 hours, had 

14. Steeped in anenic 24 hours, had 5 
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do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 
do., 
do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



The Cheeks yiciorious. — Translations from the Paris 
Constitutionel of the 12th September, publishecf in the 
Philadelphia National Gazette, give accounts ^f great 
victories gained by the Greeks over the Turks. The 
latter were defeated with great slarghter at Thermo- 
pylae, and at Trachis on the 20th of July, and the 6th 
and 7th of August. 

Premium Hats, — The fine Beaver Hats, for which 
a premium of $20 was awarded to Gerry Fairbanks, 
at the late Brighton Show, were manufactured by Mess. 
Dikeman & Shepard of Northampton. 

Sweet Potatoes, — The New-Haven Journal states that 
a number of sweet potatoes was raised in a garden in 
that city the past season, among which was one weigh- 
ing 3 lb. 2 oz. 

Great Apple, — We have seen an Apple, which grew 
on the farm of Mr. James Field, of Chester, weighing 
22 1-2 ounces and measuring 14 1-2 inches in circum- 
ference. BeUows Falls IrUeUigeneer, 



American Manufactures. — General ATCIure made a 
bet of $50, that he would take wool on the fleece and 
manufacture a suit of satinet cloth in ten hours. The 
bet was decided last Saturday in his favour, having 
completed the suit and put them on in eight hours and 
45 minutes. The colour was a blue mixture ; the wool 
was coloured in 35 minutes ; carded, spun and wove 
in two hours and twenty-five minutes, fulled, knapped, 
dried, sheared and dressed in one hour and 56 minutes ; 
carried in four minutes, three-quarters of a mile to Mr. 
Gilmore^s tailor shop, who with the assistance of sev- 
en hands completed the coat, jacket and overhalls, in 
three hours and 49 minutes ; there was a half a yard 
of the cloth left, being in the whole 8 and a half yards, 
and of such quality as was estimated to be worth one 
dollar per yard. The General offers to double the bet 
that he will make a better suit in less than eight hours 
—and dares the advocates of John BulPs manufactures 
to tsike him up. 

There was a great collection of people assembled on 
the occarton r Cd. Barnard, with the officers commis- 
sioned and non commissioned, of his regiment, a full 
band of musick, and many citizens escorted the Gener- 
al from the village to the factory, when after partaking 
of this worthy citizen's usual liberality, the procession 
returned to the village, the air resounding with many 
hearty cheers. — Steuben and Allegany Patriot, 

The fall meeting of the Susquehanna Agricultural 
Society was held on the 9th inst. The premium for 
the greatest quantity of domestic manufactures produc- 
ed in one family, wa* awarded to W. C. Turrell. His 
household have made upwards of sixteen hundred yards 
of different kinds of cloth, besides stockings and yam 
sold. Soi^ Rice received the premium for the best 
American Leghorn Grass Bonnet.— P^i/. Canton. 



• Probably by " slacked lime'*^ is not meant that which 
has become in any degree mild or effetf^ but /^e which 
is taken from the kiln and brought by the application of 
water to a powdered etate^ and what is tailed by chemists 
Hydrate of Lime, 

11 — ^ 

Prodigious Pewt.'^K pear grew this season in the 
garden of Jonathan Edmunds, in Framinghaiiif which 
weighed tbiatt rovit orn ess. 



BROWl^S PATENT VERTICAL FAMILY 

SPINNER. 
TTHWl SALE, at the Agricultural Warehouse, m 
Jr Chambers No. 20, Merchant's Row, (opposite 
the East end of the Old Market)— a number of 

Brtmn^s Patent Family Wool Spinners^ 
which are found on trial to be one of the most useful 
domestic implements that have ever been invented for 
that purpose, being of so simple and easy construction 
that a gfrl of the age of 15 can well do Ibe work of six 
persons in spinning, and so compact in its form a» not 
to require so much space as a common family spinning 
wheel. The advantage of this machine over and above 
the common mode of family spinning, b at once tested 
in a few minutes operation with the machine ; it at 
once discovers its immense saving of labor, its accuracr 
in spinnmg a good thread, and the quantity it will 
spin. It requires no further examination to Judge of 
its utility than to see it operate. It is afforded at so 
low a price as to bring it in common use to every prac- 
tical farmer, and is well calculated for the employment 
of the inmates of our common town's boor houses.— 
Anv number of Machines can be f umiAed at the Bhort-> 
lest notice, wdwarraiite^ed Dy ^^^ V> Oct. 26. w 
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Frwn the Baliimore Jioming Chronicle* 
Ma. AiiLEs — When the recollections of diildhood,- 
its companions, cares and pleasures, come over the 
mind, they act on the ijba^nation, as the soft, hazy, 
voluptuous atmosphere of an Italian sky does upon the 
corporeal faculties of man; — they soothe our most agi- 
tated moments, and, like oil poured upon the waves of 
a troubled ocean, they calm the tumult of the passions. 
I felt the force of these remarks very strong^ly, a few 
days since, and my feelings embodied themselves in the 
following^ lines, to a well known air. 

When first in childhood^s happy years. 

Ere pleasure knew decline, 

We wonderM why the old shed tears 

For Auld Lang Syne. 

The future /Aen, was spread with flowers, 

Joy^s sun did brightly shine, 

And we thought not then of former hours 
Of Auld Lang Syne. 

Too young to know the pang^ of life, 

No woe could we repine ; 

For we wept no hours with trouble rife 
In Auld Lang Syne. 

And now, when clouds have dimmed our day, 
Wlien sorrows made us pine ; 

We cheer the gloom with a glimmering ray 
OfA,ldU»g8jme. 

Tis a sun bright spot on " life's dark stream,'* 

Which ^ily e'er shall shine, j 

And onr happiest hour, is ou)* longest dream 
Of Auld La^ Syne. 

Then fare thee well, Hill next w^ meet, 

Aflection wont decline ; . 
And we'll talk, when then we fondly greet, 
. Of Auld Lang Syne. 
Baltimore^ Oct, 2d. WIZZARD k Co. 



From the Charleston (S. C.) Courier. 
To the Agricultural Society of South Carolina. 

GsifTL£M£N, 

The followhiff remarks from the recently published 
** Travels in New England, by President 1)wight,'> 
(vol. 2, p. 92,) seem to be particularly interesting at 
the present time. If this valuable Beach Grass could 
-be introduced into our state, there is no reason to doubt 
that it would flourish on our sea-co^st ; and It might 
under the Divine blessing, at such places as Sullivan's 
Island, be the means of saving many valuable lives. 
It Would be an object, too, of no small importance to 
prevent the farther , diminution of those salubrious re- 
treats. There could be no difficulty in procuring from 
Cape Cod, a sufficient quantity of the Grass Plants to 
make a fiur experiment. T. • 

N. B — Would not the Agricultural Society of Mas- 
sachusetts, if applied to by our Society, furnish the 
Plants for an experiment ? 

BEACH GRASS— ITS UTILITY. 

*'0n the dryest and most barren of these 
pounds grows a Plant, which I had never be- 
fore seen, known here by the name of Beach 
Grass. This vegetable bears a general resem- 
blance to sedge ; bat is of a light bluish^een, 
and' of a coarse appearance. On these sands, 
sterile as they appear, it flonrishes with a strong 
and rapid vegetation ; and, I believe, not at all, 
or very rarely, on any oth^jp ground: and here 
one would naturally think nothing could grow. 

" From a Mr. Collins, now an inhabitant of 
Plymouth, and formeriy of Truro, 1 received 
the following information : 

''When he lived at Truro, the mhabitants 
were, under the authority of law, regularly 
warned in 4he month of April (yeariy) to plant 
Beach Grase, las in other towns of New-England 
they are warned to repair Highways. You 
will observe, that it was required by the laws of 
the State, and under the proper penalties for 
disobedience— bemg as Tegukr a public tax aat 



any other. The people, therefore, generally 
attended, and performed the labor. The Grase 
was dug in bunches, in which it naturally grows ; 
and each bunch divided into a numbsr of smaller 
ones. These were set out in the sand at dis- 
tances of three feet. After one row was set, 
others were placed behind it in such a maner as 
to shut up the interstices, or, as a carpenter 
would say, so as to break the joints. It was 
placed in this manner, in order to prevent the 
wind from having an open course through the 
Grass in any direction, lest it should drive the 
sand away. When it is once set, it grows of 
course, and spreads with rapidity. Every bunch 
enlarges, and, with its seeds, plants new ones 
around it. The seeds are so heavy that they 
bend the heads of the Grass, and, when ripe, 
drop directly down by its side, where they im- 
mediately vegetate. Thus, in a short time, the 
ground is covered. Where this covering is found 
none of the sand is blown. On the contrary, it 
is accumulated and raised continually as snow 
gathers -and rises among bushes or branches of 
trees, cut and spread upon the earth. Nor does 
the Grass merely defend the surface on which 
it is planted, but rises as that rises, by new ac- 
cumulations ; and always overtops the sand, 
however high that may be raised by the wind. 

" Within the memory of my informant, the 
sea broke over the beach which connects Tr^i- 
ro with Provincetown, (the eastern end of which 
for three miles, is within the limits of the for- 
mer township,) and swept the body of it away 
for some distance. The Beach Grass was im- 
mediately planted on the spot ; in consequence 
of which the beach was again raised to a suffi- 
tient height J and in various places into hills, 

"The wisdom and goodness of the Creator, 
exhibited in the formation of this plant, in this 
place, certainly claim the* admiration and grati- 
tude of man. But for this single, unsightly 
vegetable, the slender barrier which here has 
so long resisted the ravages of the ocean, had 
not improbably been long since washed away 
In the ruins, Province Town end its most useful 
harbor must have been lost ; and the relief which 
the harbor and the inhabitants furnish to multi- 
tudes of vessels in distress, and which no otheV 
place or people could possibly furnish, must 
have been prevented. No other plant grows 
on this sand. The purpose for which it seems 
to have been created, it answers easily, perman- 
ently and perfectly. PSirhaps at some period, 
at a more advanced state of knowledge, when 
war shall have become less, and the advance- 
ment of happiness more, the object of human 
pursuit, uses of similar importance may be found 
for most, possibly for all, other objects — howev- 
er useless they may be thought at present, and 
however neglected in the inquiries of man.'' 

ftJr The Editor of the Neir Enjf land Farmer wiU be 
muc^ obligped to anj friend or correspondent who will 
be so good as to famish information relative to the 
above mentioned kind of Grass. 



Mr. Hancock might give his opinion upon the 
important sobjedl, as he was deeply interested 
Jrom having all his estate in Boston. After he 
nad left the chair, he addressed the Chairman 
of the Committee of the whole in the following 
words : «^ It is true, Sii, nearly all the pro- 
perty I have m the world is in houses and other 
real estate in the town of Boston ; but if the 
expulsion of the British army from it, and the 
liberties of -our country require their being 
burnt to ashes, issue the orders for that purpo^ 
immediately.'*^ 

The Southern papers have anounced ^^anoth- 
er^' and ^^ another act" of the Cumming and Mc 
Duffie farce. We hope that when the farce is 
over, these Falstafis of the age will be permit- 
ted to retire from the stage of public life m the 
full enjoyment of that sovereign contempt of 
the American public, which they so eminently 
deserve. — Patriot. 



JOHN HANCOCK. 
Durjpg the siege at Boston, General Wash 
ington consulted Congress upon the propriety of 
bombarding the town of Boston. Mr. Hancock 
was then President of Congress. After Gen. 
Washington's letter was read, a solemn silence 
ensued. This was broken by a member making 
a motion that the Hovee should resolve itself 
into a Committee of the whole, in order that 
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Admiralty Law— 'Mariners* Wages, 
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Decision of Judge Livins^ston in the case of the U. 
Statei iu. Jacob Barker. 

Examination of Cases aigued and determined in the 
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January, 1822. ^ ' 

Remarks on the Resolution of Mr, SteTenson, of Vir- 
g^inia, for the repc al of the 25th section of the Judicia- 
ry Act of the United States. 

Review of the case of the Jeune Eug^te, determined 
*m the Circuit Court of the United States, held at Bos- 
ton, December, 1821. 

Penal Jurisprudence — Review of a Report made to 
the General Assembly of the State of Louisiana, on the 
plan of a Penal Code for said State ; by Edward Liv» 
iogston. 

Commission to take Foreign Testimony. 

Law of Corporations— Opinion of Chancellor Kent 
and of Judge Spencer, in the casu of the North River 
Bank. 

Law of Corporations — Remarks on the ease of the 
Corporation, styled, " The Trustees of the Roman 
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ry, in the city of PhUadelphia ;" by RichardH. Bayard. 
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or American Digests, is preparing for the third Number 
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0:^ The 2d No. completes 300 pages, or half the 
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THE FARMER'S ALMANACK. 

RICHARDSON k LORD, 75 Comhill, have This 
Day published, th^ irfd^fashioned. genuine FAR- 
MER'S ALMANACK, for the year of our LordL 1«23. 
by RoBKAT B. Thomas, Esq. . 

OCr ^°*^»«Mers and TnidQM. swpUed by the quan- 
tity, as usual.JZea Oy XJVJ^O . October T. 
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DISEASE OP CATTUE. 

lUport Ml a di$ease afflicting Ntat CttU^ w Bvr* 
fait, (JVl H.) rtad before the Acw Hampehire 
Medical Soci^^ June^ 1822 ; by Javes F. 
DiiNA, M. IX rrof, Ck^mistfy^ Mineralogy^ ^. 
Dartmouth College* 

At the last meetii^ of the Society, 1 heiA the 
honoar to be appointed to visit the town of 6ur> 
ton io this State, and inqnire into the causes of a 
disease to which neat cattle are there subject- 
ed; and 1 have now the pleasure of submitting to 
4he Society the result of the observations which 
have beeo made in consequence of this appoint- 
ment. 

That part of the town in which the disease is 
most prevalent, is surrounded by lofty hills and 
mountains; the highest part of wbkh is a very 
elevated point, called Corwai^peak mountj and 
is visible from a great extent of eomtry. The 
predominant rock of which these hills are com- 
posed is Oranite-^a soft decomposhig variety in 
which the crystals and grains of fekfepar, are 
very large and are suffering a rapid decompo- 
sition, by which the whole is disintegrated and 
broken slown. The loose stones consist princi- 
pally of roiled masses of granite, quartz, felds- 
par, and some specimens of homsteiie ; a bed of 
b<^ ore of iron is abo found here. The soil of 
this place is fertile, and is such as we should ex- 
pect to be produced by the decomposition and 
disintegration of Granite rocks, viz. a saady loam 
mixed occasionally with coarse gravel. Ko pe- 
caliar appearances were noticed in the vegeta- 
tion ; the usual crops raised by the farmer, grow 
io Burton as in other places under a similar cul- 
ture and management: and probably the town 
would be a nourishing agricultural place H 
neat cattle could be kept and raised there. The 
fact is^ sufficieatty established that young nc:it 
cattle cannot be raised there, afid that cows and 
oxen cann6t be kept there for a number of years 
without being afUicted with a singular and fatal 
disease'; and it is not a liUle remarkable, that 
iiors^ and swine have never been attacked by 
the complaint Cattle are more liable to the 
disease at some seasons of the year than at oth- 
ers, and are usually attacked 1^ it at the close 
^f winter. The symptom which marks its com- 
meacement and progress, is a loss of appetite; 
the animals refuse hay, grain, and salt ; they be 
come feeble and much emaciated ; and obstinate 
costiveness accompanies the disease, but the ab^ 
domen becomes emaller than in health ; the ah- 
dommal muscles are contracted towards the 
spine, and the whole abdomen is diminished to 



ing curse pronounced oo this place by a murder- 
ed Indian, we are to search for the cause of the 
disease in the food which the cattle eat, or in 
the water which they drink. 

The fact that cattle are sei2ed with the dis- 
ease late in the winter seems to point to the 
food as a source of the evil ; and it is well knoivn 
that certain plants have proved prejudicial and 
fatal to cattle. The eicuta virosa^ or water 
hemlock, was found by Lianxns to be the cause 
of a disease afflicting the cattle in Norway ; anjJ 
here goats ana rwine wefc exempted from the 
disease ; but this plant was not observed in Bur- 
ton, nor was any other vegetable discovered 
here which does not grow in other plates in the 
same latitude ; and hence w6 do , not believe 
that the disease is caused by the food. In con- 
firmation of this opinion, I may adduce Che fact 
that the hay produced in this place, causes no 
disease In cattle which are kept on it in the 
neighboring towns; whereas hay which is 
brought from other places into Burton, does not 
appear to prevent the complaint. 

It has been sarcastically suggested, that cattle 
died at Burton because there was not a suffi- 
cient quantity of bay produced there to keep 
them ; but this suggestion appears to be as un- 
just as it is ungenerous. Hay is produced in 
such quantities as to be more than sufficient for 
the cattle. The result of my inquiries on this 
subject is, that there is a sufficient quantity of 
hay produced there for the use of all the stock, 
but that it docs not contain a^y vegotabla oob- 
stance which is prejudicial to the cattle, and 
which may be considered as a source of the dis- 
ease. 

The examination of the water from various 
places in Burton offers a more satisfactory re- 
sult ; but there are no external marks which in- 
dicate that the water is unhealthy — no sediment 
is found, no incrustations appear on the sides of 
the rivulets and springs ; but on the contrary 
the water is clear,* transparent and colortess, 
and of a pleasant taste. From such properties, 
I despaired of detecting any substances in tt by 
the application of chymical agents, but was hap- 
pily disappointed on making the e«amination. A 
portion of water from a brook, to which the 
cattle have free access, was first examined. 



one third of its original bulk. After these 
symptoms have continued an indefinite time, a 
brisk ^eouriii^ comes on, and the animals fali 
away and die. For this complaint, which i^ 
very general among those cattle which have re 
mainM two or three years in the place, no rem- 
edy has been used by the inhabitants with mark- 
ed benefit and unlfotm success; the cattle re' 
cover only by driving them away to some other 
place. , A satisfactbry cause for the disease ha<^ 
not yet been ascettained, and cousequentlv a ra^ 
tional mode of care has never been adopted. 
Kq^ctiDg the romantic and idle tale of the dy- 



water from eleven other places, remote from 
each other and from the brook abovementioned^ 
was examined, and the same effect was produc- 
ed by the same agents. The effect was more 
perceptible in some instances than in others, 
and usually greater in water from rselle than in 
that from other sources. The water from two- 
well^in particular afforded abundant precipit*- 
ates Willi the oxalate ol* ammonia and nitrate oT 
silver. The only beast laboring under the dis- 
ease while' I was at Burton, drank daily fron^ 
one of Ihese wells. 

The continued use of a weak and very di-r 
lute sokition of muriate of lime, may from its 
known proi>crtie9, produce the effect now as« 
qribed to it, and be the cause of the disease. 
Muriate of lime, it is well known, is employed 
as a medicine, and, like other saline medicine^ 
acts more powerfully on the general system in 
small doses largely diluted^ than in greater quan- 
tities,: and in a more * concentrated state. In 
some diseases of the glands, it is said to have 
been employed with advantage, and when first 
administered, improves the appetite and gener- 
al strength. The latter effect is very evidently 
produced on cattle when first pastured in this 
town.' If previously thin and emaciated, they 
speedily becoine fat and appear better than cat- 
tle ordinarily do, during the first season they 
are pastured in Burton. 

It mky with propriety be asked, why horsee 
and hig$ escape the disease, if it is produced by 
the If atet J^ A 8ati:=factory answer is derived from 
the<iaci thi^ horses aro not HuflE^ered to rcmatii u 
long time at home; they are continually absent 
ott jouroifs, and probaliiy in most instances take 
as much ivater from other sources as they do 
from the weUs and springs on the farms to winch 
they belong. Hogs take but small quantities of 
water, and from the mixed and heterogeneous 
kinds of food given to them, they must frequent- 
ly take such mline substances as will C£>imtcract 
the eflects produced by the minute portions of 
muriate o/lime^ 

If the disease arises, as is supposed, from the 
saline contents of the water, we can easily ex- 
plain the fact that its atucks are most frequent 
m the winter. It is then that they usually re- 
ceive water from wells, which are proved by 



Tincture ofeoap produced cloudiness; oxalateof experiment to be most strongly impregnated; 



ammonia produced a slight cloudiness ; and nt- 
trate of silver produced a similar effect. — No 
change occurred on the addition o{Barytic water^ 
solution of Pruisiateofpotaski or tincture of goMs 
or of turmeric. It iollows from the action of 
rhese agents that the brook water^ unlike the 
ivater of most brooks, is an hard water and con- 
lains some saline body. — From the action of ox- 
alate of anmionia, we infer the existence of 
ime; and nitrate of silver proves the existence 
ot'miuriatic acid; the water is then a weak solu- 
tion of muriate of lime* Having ascertained 
ihe existence of minute portions of muriate of 
lime in brook water, an examination was made 
of the water procured from other sources ; and 



* It is a comaon remark that the waters of Burton 
are remarkably clear ; probably their refractive density 
M increased by the saline matter they contain. 



and then also springs are generally low and con- 
sequently contain more saline matter : nor does 
the food in winter tend to counteract the effect 
of the water, by keeping the bowels lax, which 
is a well known effect produced by summer and 
spring food. 

Tlie disease, to which the cattle in Burtoa 
are thus subjected, has been a great obstacle to 
the prosperrty of the town ; and it will proba- 
bly continue t4> have this effect,, although with- 
out doubt it may be prevented by proper atten- 
tion and management Some persons, residtqg 
in Burton, have ibr several years past given to 
their eattle during the winter season, a certain 
kind of mudy and, as they affirm, with some ben- 
eiit This mud is foimd on a meadow, and dur- 
ing the summer, it is collected for use ; it is 
made hito balls as large as an ordinaiy potatoe^^ 
and forced down the antmal^s throat ) I9 it the *^ 
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tonic effect of the muriate of lime is prevented, 
ami the bowels are kept lax. I visited the spot 
where the mnd is procured. — A spring issues 
from the place and the water brings with it a 
greyish white matter which is deposited in the 
rill leading from the spring. This whitish sub- 
stance is the matter in question. After being 
heated to redness it becomes snow white ; when^ 
digested in an acid, a slight effervescence oc- 
curs, a portion is dissolved, and the remainder 
has the character of fine white silicious sand ; 
the portion dissolved in the acid was tound by 
appropriate tests to be carbonate of lime. The 
effect of this substance cannot be explained on 
chymical principles, and doubtless depends on 
the general prineiples, of the effect of laxatives 
in counteracting the actions of tonics. ' ' , 

Having embraced the idea that this disease a- 
rises from the small portion of muriate of lime 
dissolved in the water, I recommended to a num- 
ber of the inhabitants who were assembled for 
the purpose of assisting me in my inquiries, to 
make use of weak ley^ or ashes^ or soap sud9^ as a 
remedy, or rather as preventives. Either of 
these substances, from the carbonate of potash 
they contain, will decompose the muriate of 
lime, and carbonate of Ifme and muriate of pot- 
ash will result from such decomposition. Now 
both these substances, if not quite inert in the 
small quantities in which they would be produc- 
ed, will act as purgatives ; and as a confirmation 
of the general principles advanced in this paper, 
I was informed, on recommending soap suds^ thai 
the only cow which was ever raised in Burton 
and escaped the disease, was in the habit of fre- 
quently drinking soap suds from the tubs which 
contained it ; and that it was consequently left 
for her use after family washings. It is not a 
little remarkable that the inhahitftnH did not a 
van themselves of ih«3 information to be derived 
from this hint. 

A person who formerly lived in Burton brought 
water from a spring situated at a (distance from 
bis house, for the use of his cattle, and they 
were found to thrive much more, and with great- 
er certainty to escape the disease. Why he was 
induced to U3e this water f know not ; but on ex- 
amination by re-agents, it gave indications of 
containing very small qtuintities of muriate of 
lime ; much less quantity indeed, than in any 
other water submitted to examination. 

These facts and observations arc now submit- 
ted to the Society, with the hope that the inves- 
tigation, conducted under their auspices, may 
not prove whdily uninteresting and useless. 



The articlet whkli compote the first number consist 
partly of or^:iD«l matter, and in part of jadiciow feleo-. 
tions. We shall, from time to time, give such extracts, 
notices and abridgments of the work as we believe wiD 
be most beneficial to our readers, and best comport 
with the patriotic and philanthropic views of the pab- 
lishers. — 

ON THE CtJLTpRE OE TURIOPS. 

Sands and sand loams are peculiarly adapted 
to the culture of this root. The county of 
Norfolk, Virhich is one of the most improved ^- 
ricultural districts in England, has acquired its 
high reputation, in a measure, by its turnip 
crops. Cattle are winter fattened upon them 
invariably, with the aid of straw, or sometimes a 
little hay. The soil of that county was very 
similar, originally, to the pine district between 
the Cahoos and fcoey mans. But our hard win- 
ters prevent our using this root with English 
economy. There they are left in the field, and 
drawn daily as they are wanted. Here they 
must be housed or buried, before the frosts set 



ciently broad each way to be able to pile in the 
space, in the form of a cone, 100 bnshets. 
Placiei the roots in it, and bring the top to a 
point as far as practicable. Cover with straw, 
and then dirt. They will bear considerable 
frost wi^out injury. Take care to dig a trench 
round the mound to turn off the water. In 
Bfarcb^ or perhaps February, you may break 
through the frost, and take out roots, lay them 
on your barn floors, and cover them with hay 
or straw ; from whence they may be fed to 
cattle. 



ALBANY COUNTY AGRICULTURAL TRACTS. 
By the politeness of J. BrsL, Esq. we hare receiv- 
ed a pamphlet, with the above title, containihg much 
valuable matter, calculated to aid the American Far- 
mer in the principal and staple concern of all civilized 
societies. The pamphlet is published by the Exccntirc 
Committee of the Albany County Agricultural Society, 
who have ^^ resolved to publish, annually, a pamphlet 
nf about 48 pages, to be distributed at their annual 
fairs, among the members of the Society. It is believ- 
ed," they observe further, " that this will essentially 
aid the progress of agricultural improvement ; and as 
practical information is to .be preferred, coinmunica- 
tions of this kind are respectfully requested for the sub- 
•equent numbers. They may be addressed to J. Bvsl, 
Correspondmg SecreUry. The work will be so paged 
and arranged that fix numbers will form a volume of 
C85 octavo pages.'' 



in. NothwithstancTmg this objection, I am sat- 
isfied, from four years' experience, that they 
biay be cultivated by us with great profit, as a 
cattle food^ particularly the Swedish sort, or rata 
bagn. 

The flat turnip, of which the green and red 
top are varieties, is raised with very little troub- 
le, and with me have been Invariably a second 
crop. I have sown them after wheat, rye, peas, 
and flax, with a single ploughing, with and with- 
out manure, with uniform success. I have sown 
from the 20th July to the 10th Aug. broadcast, 
at the rate of one pound of seed to the acre — 
generally hoed them once ; and the medium 
crop has been about 200 bushels per acre. The 
later turnips are grown^ the better they are for the 
table, ' . ' 

The ruta baga requires more labour in rais- 
ing, and better compensates for it. 1 plough 
twice and harrow; about the 1st July, the 
ground is thrown into three feet ridges, by turn- 
ing two furrows back to back. The manure is 
then drawn out, and thrown with a shovel into 
the furrows, about six rows being dunged at a 
time. The manure is covered, by reversing 
thejidges, as soon as practicable; and when 
th^ whole field is finished, a light one horse roller 
is passed over lengthwise, which flattens the 
ridged and pulverises the lumps. The seed is 
then immediately dibbled in one foot apart. A 
man will make the holes, and two boys, of 10 
or 12 years old, will drop the seed, and cover 
two acres a day. One to four seeds are put into 
each hole. . I prefer the dibble to the drill, on 
account of tiie greater facility of clearing the 
crop, and because a dibble can be made in two 
hours by any farmer, and consequently costs 
nothing.' When the plants are well up, I pass 
the cultivator between the rows, and hand hoe 
the ridges, for which the skim hoe is far pref- 
erable to the common hoe. If the ground is 
not very foul, they are as easily hoed as an 
equal quantity of Indian com« As soon as the 
roots are as large as a goose quill, I thin them 
so as to leave but one plant in a place, dnd fill 
up vacancies by transplanting. After this, the 
cultivator is passed through them once or twice, 
and the weeds, if any, on the ridges, taken out 
with a hoe or the hand. The product has been 
from 400 to 600 bushels. To preserve the 
roots, dig about one foot deep upon the side of 
a hill, leaving the bottom inclining, and suffi- 



The ruta baga is fed without cutting, to neat 
cattle— a bushel a day,* without straw, is enough 
for a milch cow. To fat cattle, th(^y may be 
given in greater quantity, though never so many 
as to pccasion a continual looseness. Hogs will 
feed and fatten on them ; cut small, thev are 
remarkably fitted to fatten sheep ; and the horse, 
once accustomed to them, will prefer them, to 
his grain. For all animals, they are improved 
by steaming or boiling. In the north of England, 
it has been stated, that stage horses are kept 
upon steamed ruta ^^aga, without grain. A gen- 
tleman in Dutchess wintered more than fifty 
hogs upon them thus fprepared, and the swine 
did well. 

My experience with the globe and Scotch 
yellow turnips, is not sufficient to enable me to 
speak satisfactorily of their culture ; but I have 
both kinds growing luxuriantly. 

J. BUEL. 

J. Alcxandf^i, Es^, 
Sec^ry of Albany Co. Ag. Society. 

ON xnE CULTURE OF MILLET. 

Millet is cultivated both for grain and fodder. 
If exclusively for the latter, it is cut as soon as . 
it attauM iu gTo^rth; before the gjain begins to 
rJ^en ; '^if for both, as soon as the major part ot 
the seed is ripe,— otherwise the bink will eat 
an^ waste a great portion of it. The stock and 
leaves remain green and succulent, even when 
the seed is all ripe. The best way to harvest 
the crop is, to cut it with a sickle or cradle; 
and as soon as it is sufiiciently dry, bind it in 
small bundles, thl*esh it immediately without un- 
b.nding the sheaves, and use the straw for win- 
ter fodder. It improves the latter to have it 
sweat in the mow. The product is from ten to 
forty bushels in seed, and from one to four tons 
in fodder, according to the quality and clean- 
ness of the land. The seed is stated, by gen* 
tlemen who have made accurate experiments, 
to be equal to Indian com for fattening hogs ; 
and the stock or straw is preferred by neat cat- 
tle to clover. The objection to this crop is, 
that it is an encourager of the gprowth of weeds, 
from its slow growth in the eariy stage of its 
vegetation. The ground should be clean, and 
in gOip^ heart. 

1 ^wed millet this year, at four several times. 
The first, 23d April, which was harvested a- 
bout the 1st August : the second, 21 th May — 
harvested 21st August: the third, 1st June — 
harvested 10th September. The crops were 
ail good. When intended wholly for fodder, I 
think it may be sown as late as the 10th July. 
From my experience in two years, I would rec- 
ommend that the ground be ploughed early, that 
the seeds of weeds may vegetate; that the 
ploughing be repeated at intervals, and the 
crop be sown from the 1st to the 10th June. 
Cut entirely for fodder, it is a very nutritioaa 
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iood. Sow from 12 to 16 quarts to the acre, 
and cover the seed with the harrow. 

There are fire species of this grain spoken 
of in the Domestic Encyclopedia, three of 
which I haye had growing in roj garden, this 
year, viz. 

1. The panicum^ or common millet, which is 
grown extensively in India, and of Which if is a 
native. 

2. The pantcnm gertnanicum^^ cnltivateld ex- 
tensively in Germany and the Sont^ of Eorope, 
where it is holjed in mills adapted to the pur- 
pose, and thus prepared, is used extensively for 
puddings, &C. Either of these kinds #111 do 
for field culture, and they are believed to be 
varieties of the same species. 

3. The botanic name 1 have not ascertained, 
but in common language the third specieii is cal- 
led the ehocotaU millet^ from the circumstance 
of its seeds, prepared like coffee, making a bev- 
erage similar to chocolate. It grows similar 
to Ivooai com, and the grain is black. 

J.BUEL. 
J. ALiauNDm, Esq. 
Sec'ry of Albany Co, Ag. Society. 

FroBi the Worcester papers of Wednesday, 
Believing that an essential improvement 
might be made in the breed of Swine in this 
vicinity, I have turned my attention to this ob- 
ject 1 have bred from the first quality of our 
native atock ; but have found the produce vari- 
ant and uncertain in fonp, size and propensity : 
some improved, and others deteriorated. I 
have crossed with more reputable breeds ; but 
did not obtain that flesl^y form and disposition 
to fatten upon light keeping, most valuable to 
farmers who supply the market, and families 
who supply themselves. 

In 1820, I examined tb^ pens of H't. Jolin 
Reed, of Roxbury, who, by the agency of Col. 
Pickering, had procured a breed from England. 
As he was raising and fattening upon a large 
establishment, having, os estimated, IS tons 
preparing for market, 1 had an opportunity of 
viewing them in their various stages. From 
their appearance and his account of them, I vras 
aatisfieo of their excellence, and obtained the 
kind. They may be seen in possession of Ctpt. 
Muproe, Mr. Butman, Mai. Burt, and Mr. Rifus 
Porter. One of the kind was exhibited at our 
last Cattle Show by Mr, Gleason, who obtained 
the first premium. • 

It lieing suggested by the Committee on Neat 
Stock, the hut year, that the breed might be 
improved by crossing with a coarser kind, 1 
wrote to Mr. Reed on the subject, and received 
the following statement : — ^^ I have often tried 
the experiment of crossing with a coarser breed 
of hogs, and as pft^ found my hogs to degen- 
erate ; but when I have crossed with small 
boned hogs, it has answered well. My hogs 
Are of the Bedford breed, so called in England ; 
and experience has proved, to my satisfaction, 
that this breed is far the best that has been in- 
troduced into our country. They are quiet in 
their nature, fat easy and with little expense or 
trouble. I have had some weigh, at 12 months 
old, about 340 Ibs^ ; and a considerable number, 
at 18 months old, 400 Ibs.^ 

I have distributed two litters of the kmd, and 
have the third now ridady for disposal 

O, FISKf:. 
IFarceKfri Oct. 28, IQ22, 



From the American Farmer. 

A PLOUGHCLEANER. 
Dwnmgi4fmiy Pa. 7th Month Wh, 1622. 
Respected FHend, 

I have received thy acceptable letter, and 
really wish that I could add to the merits of thy 
work, by ^^ frequent mental contributions,^^ as 
thee desires me To do. But I feel great delica- 
cy in venturing any remarks among the able 
productions of thy correspondents. And I know 
so little of the theory or Agriculture, that my 
observations must necessarily be confined to* a 
few practical matters, such as might occur do 
any one who has been raised as a plain farmer. 

I will, however, now give thee a description 
and drawing of an appendage to the plough, 
which I have used for several years, and found 
very convenient; it is a ^plough cleaner.'^ I 
very recently exhibited the contrivance before 
the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, and it 
was approved by their Committee on Imple- 
ments. . 




The stafi B, rests towards one end on the 
coupling round of the plough handles ; at the 
Other end it has a mortice, A ; to rec^ve the 
upright E ; they are connected by a pin, so as 
to work like a hinge. 

The upright E, is placed three inchesbefore 
the coulter D, and joined to the beam, €,'by a 
screw bolt, which may he passed throqgh eith- 
er of the ihf^e koU$ in the upright, so that it^ 
range can be adapted to the depth of ploughing. 

The front edge of £ is made a little circular, 
to prevent its acting as shears ; G represents a 
circular thin steel spring, screwed on 4he beam 
and tied with a string to the stafi*, B. The 
whole contrivance is placed on the land side of 
the plough. 

The ploughman, when he wishes to use it, 
grasps the stoff with his led hand, and drawing 
it backwards causes the lower part of E to ad- 
vance and rid the coulter of whatever had col- 
lected about it The spring, 6, will then re- 
store the upright and staff to their former po- 
sitions, ready to be used again. 

I am with much respect thy friend, 

JOSEPH KERSEY. 

Prom tkt Viilagt^ Record. 
The foUetring commonication from Mr. Sharpless, of 
Downing^wn, is worth j of attention. The experiment 
for the preservation of Pemch trees from the worm, we 
earnestly recommend to those who have the means of. 
trying it ; and we shall be obliged bj bein^ informed 
of the effect. We shall also esteem it a favor if any 
one will give os information how to preserve the Mo- 
rella cherry from the fly which is so rapidly destroying 
it. BAr. Sharpless has our thanks for his note; we 
hope he will coBtinae his obterrations and gire us the 
result* — 

Downimgton^ Pa. tOih Mmth IM, 182f . 
Esteemed Friend, 

1 had obsenred to ii friend, that I thought it 
a pity that the Peach, which was so highly es- 
teemed in its season for its agreeable flavor as 
well as wholesomeness, could not be cultivated 
with ttMt Bucceas they former^ were. 



He remarked that be had heard t^f an acciden<* 
tal discoTery which had been made to prevent 
or destroy the worm* 

A Fuller who had been colouringf cloth i^iCh 
the shells of wnlnutfr-^*after having extractc^d 
the colouring property from them threw them ' 
out bv the root of a Peach tree which stood 
near bis Mill, it appeared to be on the decline, 
the consequence was that the tree revived and 
grew luzurlanil^^this induced him to suppose 
that the shells contained something destructive 
to the worm, he therefore applied them to other 
trees with equal success* 

As it is now the season for gathering the Wal- 
nuts, 1 have thought it right to communicate this 
information to the public that the experiment 
may be made. 

f have discovered that the worm which has 
injured our Peach trees, hke the Hessian fly has 
passed from East to West. 1 was in the Red- 
stone country 22 years ago, the trees then, had 
not been injured by them — about Id years af- 
ter, was there i^in, when the trees were al- 
most all destroyed ; and for 15 or 20 miles West, 
beyond that they were "fine and flourishing — 7 
years afterwards passed through the western part 
of the state into Ohio, found the worms had pro- 
gressed westwardly as far as Mt. Pleasant, and 
but a few miles beyond; this was 3 years sincei 
from hence I concluded that the fly which gen^ 
erates the worm moves on a few miles every 
year. This I think is the case with the insect 
which has within a few years afiected the Morel- 
la Chenry trees, which are now nearly all des* 
troyel The first I saw of their effects on thostf 
trees, was in the neighborhood of Germantown, 
not more than 7 years ago, I think it was 5 
yeais before they reached this part of the coun- 
try* 

From the Providience Journal. 
Rkode-hland Silk. — Isaac Barker, Esq. of 
Middletowt, in this state, now in this town, 
wears a very handsome silk vest, which was 
wholly proluced.and manufactured on his own 
^arm. He has made silk for three or four years, 
commonly fcbout thirty pounds a year, when 
prepared* for spinning, and, we are happy to 
learn, finds it a profitable business, which hft 
thinks may be extended with ease and advantage. - 
We doubt not, the formers of the state might 
easily make enough of this valuable article to 
supply our own consumption. Thus, one after 
another, are the resources of our country brought 
into view, and rendered valuable. The time 
was, when it was thought hardly practicable to 
procure a woollen hat, of domestick manufac- 
ture. The time may be, when we shall export 
silk stuffs, as we now export cottons, by bales 
and cargoes ! 

An extensive establishment for repressing 
Cotton is now rising at Mobile. The building 
is 226 feet in front, by 130 deep. There will 
be, exclusive of horse presses, a powerful Hy- 
draulic Press, which is calculated to press. »70 
bales a day. There are to be two fire engines 
attached to the premises ; and four wells will 
be excavated on the ground. The proprietoni 
of this establishment are Messrs. Lspetre 4i 
Townsley. The expense of the undertakmg H 
is cakolated will be about 50,000 dollars. 

Digitized Dy vjjv^v^v iw 
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FROiTTABLE AND RESPECTABLE EMPLOVMfiNT FOR - 
YOUNG MEN. 

ISxtracted from an ^^ Address of the General Committee 
of the Board of Agrkultare, for the State of New- 
Tork, to the OflBcers and Metobers of the County 
Societies.'*' 

" To those resolate your^ men, who, having 
diseovered that there is no longer room for 
them in the professions and in commerce, and 
lire not afraid to look to the ample bosom of 
nature for their support, the committee would 
advise, that, having completed their education 
(for education is a great protection and solace 
in the indolent hours of the country) they place 
themselves with some opulent farmer, for three 
years, • to learn the practical and ftmdaMental 
principles of his art. These the v can learn at 
his expense, and can repay him for his care by 
their industry and fidelity. At the expirdfion 
of that period they can, if they have a moder- 
ate capital to begin with, establish themselves 
with great prospect of success. Some capital, 
however, is necessary ; to own a bare farm and 
nothing but that, is only an embarrassment of a 
different kind ; a moderate capital is essential 
to put it in operation and make it productive, 
it is the want of that capital which has caused, 
agriculture, as an art, to be so lon^ stationarv 
in this country. The accession of every intel- 
ligent family and person to the country is a sut>- 
stantial acquisition. By multiplying and spread- 
ing intelligent persons over the face of the 
state, the condition and happiness of society 
will be rapidly improved ; and experience will 
teach them, what it has already taught to oth- 
ers, that it is not only possible to be truly con- 
tented in the country, but to have no wish for 
change ." 

TO PREVENT BESS TROM BEING DESTROfED BY'THfe 
, WORM. 

Set each comer of the hive od a piece of 
wood about an inch square and a quarter of an 
inch in thickness. This elevates the hive ?> 
little and prevents the deposits of the eggs 
which produce the worm, and which are al- 
^vays placed where the edges of tlie hive come 
m coBtect with the bench.— jJmcr. Farmer. 

70 PRESERVE CATTLE FROM DISEASE IN THE WnftER. 

When cattle are kept out in the winter. It is 
recommended as a useful practice to rub sbme 
tar at the root of (he horn, which prevents the 
wet from getting between the root and the skin, 
and it is said contributes to preserve the health 
of the animal, and to keep it free from various 
diseases to which it may otherwise be liabhj. 

ibid.' 



AGRICV7.TURE, COMMERCE AND MANITFACTURBS DIS»EN- 
DENT ON EACH OTHER FOR PROSPERmr.' 

%BCra«t9 from Mr. Law^s Address to PHnce Okoi*e's 
A^ricukvCial Society in Bfaryland.. 
** That consumers for our agricukunil j)ro- 
<iacts should increase with augmenting food, 
%c. yoQ wilt ^icknowledge is most desiraUe, and 
Uiat tlK coosumen should, he rather at borne 
4haQ librwid, as they must h6 adding to the 
Weatlh of the nation 1>y their products of iildQ»- 
^, given in «xcha^ge for the products of the 
•oil, will, I trust, be granted; for dotible iiuliB. 
^y-iitber^by obtained, and our cotmtry is ren-| 



dered independent of foreign nations for cloth- 
ing, furniture, iron raongcry, crockery ware, 
glass, kc. 

^'^ An apprehension I am aware is prevalent, 
that foreign ooromerce will be dhninished by 
manufacturing for ourselves; but much delib- 
eration makes me conclude that it will increase, 
as well as the coasting trad% The only truly 
desirable commerce consists of the exchange of 
our indigenous products in a raw or manufac- 
tured state for the products of foreign climes, 
and it is evident that we shall bring back more 
silk, coffee, sugar, tea, spices, wine, kc as in- 
creased industry enables us to export more, . 

'^ It is proved by Mr. Colquhoun, that poor 
rates are heavier in a country merely agricul- 
tural, than in one whose inhabitants are merely 
manufactural. The reason is obvious. When 
the head of a family is sick or dies, who is a 
cultivator, his wife and children become pau- 
pers ; but if he be a manufacturer, his wife and 
children can be employed in factories. Hu- 
manity and patriotism therefore dictate, that a 
nation ought not to be merely agricultural. 

" In sea-port towns manufacturers are parti- 
cularly desirable^ as they support the wives and 
children of absent sailors. Poverty caines crimes 
and vices, snid I have observed that there were 
fewer vi^bondising boys, and fewer wretc|}es 
in jails and poor houses, in manufacturing sea 
ports* The moralist and statesman must there- 
fore be advocates for this last state of society." 

to oi:^r to make butter hi cold weather, it 
is recommended to powr as much boiling water 
into the cream as will bring it to the tempera- 
ture of milk just from the cow. Cream so man- 
aged, says a writer hi the American Farmer, 
#ill require rery little churning, and no other 
disadvantage accrues, except that the butter 
will be white for a day or two. 

WASHING RENDERED EASY. 

For the use of private families, where linen 
is dirtied by perspiration or grease, it will be 
of great service towards reDderinff it white to 
steep it for some time in a clear liquor, made 
by mixing one quart of quick lime in ten gal- 
lons of water, letting the mixture stand 24 
hours, and then using the clear water, drawn 
from the lime. After the Imen has been steep- 
ed in this liquor, it should be washed as usual, 
but will require much less soap to be used. 
Rees CychpediOf ari. Bleaching. 
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the grain. Steaming would doubtless answer 
the same purpose.— FfowgA Bc^ 

SPOILED POTATOES. 

When it happens that a parcel of potatoes 
are so far destroyed as to be unfit for food of 
either man or beast, even after they are reduc- 
ed to the consistence of soft «oap, by frost or 
wet, there are two ways by whioh they can be 
rendered useful, either in the manufacture of 
nitre, or converted into a rich manure. 

To make nitre, beat up the spoiled potatoes 
with dry quick lime, ..mixed with ashes from 
the hearth. Let the mixture be turned over, 
sprinkled with water, and exposed to the atmos- 
pheric air, for the further absorption of azote. 
The formation of nitre may be ascertained by 
washing a little of the nuxture in water, and 
moistening therewith a slip of brown jj^aper,, 
which will become match paper when dry, and 
bum with a force proportionate to the strength 
of nitre. When sufficiently strong the whole 
mass can be washed, the liquid boiled down for 
chrystalizatioD, and the sediments thrown to the 
dung-hill ; or the baine can be used with cook- 
mon salt for the preservation of meat* fbr pick- 
ling wheat, or any other purpose to which sa- 
line preparations are generaUy applied ; or will 
be found particularly usefW for waahing diijy 
clothes. — Minerva^ 

WEEPING WIU.OW. ' 

A writer in the American Fantier ha5 the 
followmg observations : — " From a Remark 1 
met with many years ago, that ' in ^iestley^s 
opinion, the Willow was the greatest absorbent 
and corrector of bad air,' 1 have planted them 
all round that part of my rice field, which is 
nearest my dwelling and negro settjements. — 
MjK^ople are very healthy, and altbougb I 
moVe /yom hence to Smithvilfe, fen miles down 
the river, six weeks or two months later than 
my South Carolina friends do from their rice 
plantations, and later thab any one in (he neigh- 
borhood of Wilmington, who has a summer res- 
idence — and although I visit it almost weekly 
through the fall, 1 experience no Inconvenience. 
In my e6th year, I do not recollect having kept 
mv bed a whole day in my life.^ 



WARM WATER FOR COWS. 

It has been said that cows will give the mofe 
milk in cold weather in consequence of having 
the water which they drink made a little warm. 

MODE OF PRESERVING POTATOES AND FRUIT. 

Put the potatoes inte barrels, and fill up the 
numerous crevices with iine tand, which will 
exclude the air, and preserve them from injury. 
This method may likewise be applied to apples, 
pears, &c. If they should be penetrated with 
frost, they wUl sustam bo injury if the frosty 
particles are extracted by putting them in cold 

BoiH&g com for liogs is tecommended, and 
4liere can be no doubt i>ut it will afford moi^e 
noariBhment when cooked, than when raw. it 
u thought to be best to boil it on the cob, 
which will add to the aotirishBietit afforded by; 



PAINTDIC WALLS TO MATURE FRUIT. 

Mr. Daws, of Slough, near Wmdsor, (Eng.) 
has made the experiment t)f painting one hau 
of a wall black that was covered with a vine, 
and leavmg the other half in itst^ommon state. 
That part of the vine which covered the black 
wall, ripened the grapes earlier, and yiekled 
about three times the weight of fruit that the 
other produced— ^PofRorttiiD BriUanicum. 
,t^ 

CATTLE 8TAUS. 

Extract irom Hon. Timothy Pickering^s Addrpss to tl|e 
^ Essex Agricoltural Soctot)*. 

Thi eommon catfle stalls of our xbuntry are 
«o i« contrived and so «trstit«ned in their di- 
mensions, that the cattle Arc constrained to Ke 
down, in part, in their own dung. This drie« 
and fonns a thick coat on their bind quarters, 
from which they are not reMeved ^M they ^i.ed 
their Mr 4n the spring. They are thus ren- 
dered tmcomfortable. To be uncomfortable is 
to su£fep80ttie degree 6{ pain ; and no one will , 
suppose that animak in /wnn can t^rro^, lorpre- 
serve their pHghtj with the same food, equally 
with others P5g<^^|-^^^«^^5HQjg.iifeo? 
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j^rone to wallow Id the mire, id warot weath^, 
jupe alwajrs pleased W4tb a diy be4) and \\^yfe 
1>e8t when k^pt dean. 

f E8T SBAPE FOa CAOTIf. 

To the qnestioo, ^What is the shape for 
feeding well with Uttle foodT Mr. Knigh, (a 
gentleman in England^ eminent foir his knowl- 
edge and accurate oheervations relative to phiots 
and animals) answers, ^^ The more deep aiid 
capacious the chest, apd the shorter and lower 
any animal is, relative to its weight, the better 
adapted it will be to live and fatten upon little 
food ; the more labor it will also go throug^l ; 
and I have always found the most short ieggid 
oien to be the best laborers. Mr. Marshall abo 
obeervcs, in his Rural Economy of Gioucestct- 
shire, tbat the best laboring ox he ever salv, 
had the shortest legs;"— t6trf. 

SWEET APPLES, &C. 

** After providing a doe proportion a apples 
for the table, and the ordinary purposes of cook- 
ery, 1 do Qot hesitate to express my opinion, 
that for all other uses, Sfveet apples aie entitled 
to the preference. The best cwler lever tast- 
ed in this country, was made of swtet apples. 
They afford also a nourishing food toman and all 
domestic animals. What furnishes a more deli- 
cate repast than a rish sweet apple baked, and 
eaten with milk? — I recollect the observation 
made to me by an observing farmer, before the 
American revolution, that nothing would fat^ten 
cattle faster then sweet apples. Mentioning this, 
a few year since, to a gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance in an adjoining state, he informed me, that 
he was once advised to giye sweet apples to a 
sick horse. Happening then to have them in 
plenty, the horse was served with them, an^^he, 
soon gi>t wen : and continuing to be fed 'with 
them, he fattened fester than any other horse 
he had ever owned (and he had owned many) 
that was fed with any other food. 



from- seeds) youth, maturJty, and old age ; and 
that when they have reached this last stiige, it 
is in vain that i^ttempts are made to continue 
them. Or if the cions take, and grow for a iew 
years, they are unproductive, and soon decay. 
The reason is plain ; every cion is a part of the 
tree from which it is taken ; and if this be in a 
state of decrepitude, so will be the cions and al- 
though grafted on a youthful, thrifty stock, it 
will be of no avail.'^— -^id. 

TO MAKE A PICKLE OR BRtNE FOR BEEF. 

To eight gallons of water add half a pound 
of salt petre, one pound of bro^vn sugar, and 
one quart of molasses, with as much fine salt as 
will make it float an egg light, taking care that 
the salt dissolves lest it be too strong — skim it 
well and it is fit for use. 

Your beef or tongues should be put in cold 
water and remain 24 hours, then drained for an 
hour or two, preyioos to being put into the 
pickle. 

Beef tongues, veal, or mutton for smoking 
should not remain longer in pickle than ten 
days. 

This pickle need not be boiled, f which ope- 
ration tends to harden the meat) out will re- 
main perfectly sweet till spring, when, after 
your beef is used or taken out, it will be found 
the very best in which to cure shad, giving 
them a delicious flavor, and fine red colour 
throughout. 

This receipt is offered with confidence to the 
Editor of the Farmer, as one of the very best 
ever adopted. And it is the opinion of the wri- 
ter, win answer fully as well for poric, with the 
exception that the latter should not be soaked 
in water. — American Farmer. 



barrel or tierce be sufficient to keep the mice 
out, as no fly or insect yviU epter the tow. 

Tow Mid flax are such bad conductors of heaff 
that a piece of ice will be preserved a long 
time wrapped up in tow. Cut straw also an- 
swers extremely well to keep hams in. Ashes 
are apt to communicate a bad ta^ie to meat. 
Care should be taken to prevent the flies from 
having acc^s to the meat before being packed 
away.-— •drc^tvet of Useful Knowledge. 

PRESERVATION OF BUTTER. 

One part of loaf sugar, one. part refined salt 
petre, two parts of the best pure salt are to be 
pulverized together and kept for use ; one oz. 
of this is to be mixed thoroughly with 16 oz. of 
the butter aS" soon as it is freed from the butter 
milk ; it is then to be put into a close and per- 
fectly clean dry vessel, from which the air is to 
lie carefully excluded, and it will remain good 
for many years. — JohnaofCs Animal Chemistry. * 



CATTLE SHOWS, &c 



MANNER OF PRESERVING EGOS PERFECTLY FRESH FOR 
TWELVE MONTHS. 

I Having provided small casks like oyster bar- 

«M«tionln,tothe««. ge„t.e«ap, what llj^J^Jj;*'*- yfJ'jSdt'inra^^^^^^^^^^^ 

much cold thick lime water as will fill up all 
the void space between the eggs, and like^wise 
completely cover them. The thicker the Jime 
water is the better, provided it will 6f\ up all 
the interstices, and be liquid on the top of the 
cask. This done, lay on the head of the cask 
lightlv. No farUier care is neCeraary, than 
merely to prevent the lime from growing too 
hard, by adding occasionally a little common 
water on the surface, should the lime appear 
to .be growing hard, apd keeping the casks from 
iient and frost. 

The eggs, when taken out for use, are to be 
washed from the adhering lime in a little cold 
water, when they will have the appearance and 
qualities of ff^esh laid eggs, ^the lime preserving 
Ihem from shrinking or putridity. — ^d. 



had long before heard, that good molasses might 
be mnde of tweet apples, he confirmed the tact 
by an initeBce within his o%vn knowledge : aqd 
further expressed his opinion, ^and 1 have not 
known a man whose practical judgement was 
entitled to more respect) that it would not be 
dffiovit, 4>v forming orchards of sweet apples, to 
snpplyiotolaases for the general consumption of 
the United States, I have never tasted any 
sweet apple molasses ; bat 1 suppose it has not 
(nor has honey) the ^ ich sweet of molasses frotn 
the sogav-cane ; yet, for iamily uses in genend, 
it woald be a ^isefol mihetitute for the latt^. 
The process in making It I suppose to be veiy 
simple. Tfaeapple8lMmggrouDd,randthejuiee 
(or cider) expressed, «t the eider-mill, it is im* 
mediftteiy i>oUedt (that 4$, before any iermenta- 
tton tak^;place) and "the acum being taken off 
:aiit}riaes,ilie^u>iling.is continued nntil the M* 
jqner> aoqnire^ the coosisteice of molasses. 

^ Sweet apples are or difiierent degrees of 
emeelneas. Thone tff the: richest kinds shodif 
.he oheaeftfer^heipttiyioie of (ttaking molassesj 
Bntk»igffafting,'ti»e oiens.xhoqldbe t^^jcen (ai 
-they>ai^t ttonhe^ibrfldlj^ntk ofifhiit) Aot 4ipom 
-cddy#arn'Ottl:ti»es, tet from, ttoaa iwh^se ori- 
ginals are in full health and vig^eur. Eor itluMT 
\hem a ali rf f ic t w ly ascertajiii^^ Sngtand (and 
:proo&of it 1^ notwanting in our own country) 
that firoit trees have their infancy, (spring^ 



TO.^SmSIIRyC IIA&^ OR OTHER SMOKED UFAT, T|mO^ 
THE SVVHER.* 

Wrap up the meat in tow, of either fiax or 
hemp, af^er shaking out the loose shives, and 
pack it in a tierce or barrel, takii^.care that 
there be next the tierce and between every 
piece of meat, a. thick .layer of tow packed in 
as close as possible ; then set it away in a -dry 
cellar or upper room. It is enough that the 



^fOitt has beaa tried aadiband ta answer well, layfl 
JUk W«fcMrj)rtbe AllM»y.CQu>rty.A«ricfilturia 'fractf. 



Brooklyn, (Con.) October 21. 
Windham County Cattle Shcm. 
The Windham county Agricultural Society 
held its Cattle Show and Fair, in this viUagei 
Wednesday the 9th of October inst. — ^The £«t 
exhibition was the ploughing match, which be- 
gan at 9 o^clock. Nine teams were entered ; * 
the quantity allotted to each team, was one 
eighth of an acre« This being the first exhi* 
bition of the kind in the county, excited great 
interest, and afforded much satisfaction, to both 
ladies and gentlemen, assembled to witness it. 
The team of Mr. Chaffee, of Canterbury, per- 
formed its work in the short space of twelve 
and a half minvtes ; Mr. Gregg> team of Pom- 
fret, in fourteen minutes ; Qie team of Mr. 
Spencer, of Hampton, being one pair of two 
years old, imd •ne pair of yearling ^eers, in 
eighteen and a half minutes, in a handsome man- 
ner. All the teams showed they were manag- 
ed in a mastirly style^ in the perfipirmance of 
their work, and the whole was executed mqch 
to the credit of the owners. After the ploughing 
match, ihe society assembled in the ipeeting- 
house. Prayers by the Rev. Mr. Fowler, o£ 
Flainfield, a member of the society. An ad- 
dress was delivered by Elisha B. Perkins, Esq. 
ot Pomfret, much to his credit, and to the satis- 
faction of the Society. After the exercises at 
the meeting-house, the society, honoured by 
delegates trom Rhode4sland, and , honouraiy 
meimKiES. of the society, proceeded to view the 
animals and articles offered at the exhibition; 
and at 2 o'clock, partook of an excellent dinner, 
provided by capt. Mather. 

Mr. Erasmus Stel))jins, received premiums for 
the best pieces of broadcloth and cassimere. 

A very fine tei^m pf ^about 100 oxen, from 
Woodstock paraded through the street, and did 
much credit to the enterprising spirit of the 
farmers of that town. 

The annual meeting of the Rockingham, 
(N. H.) Agricultural Society was holden at Exe- 
ter on the 16th and 17th of Oct By a vote pf 
the Society last year, the custom of meeting in 
the spring for the choice of Officers, kc was 
ab^Ushed, and it therefore became necessary to 
appropriate two days, Juistead of one, to th% 
business of the Society at its fall meeting. The 
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Itecent anoiversarjr being the first under the 
new arrangement, it was not to be expected 
that the exercises and exhibitions conld be di- 
vided between the two dajrs with so much con- 
venience and satisfaction to the public, as can 
be done hereafter with the aid of Experience. 
These complaints will doubtless be obviated at 
the next anniversary. 

The exercises of the morning were followed 
by dinner served up for the Society on the 
lower floor of the Court House, under the di- 
rection of Col. Burley, in his usual style of ele- 
gance and abundance. The beautiful and ap- 
propriate decorations given for the occasion to 
this spacious room attracted crowds of admiring 
visiters, and ^ave an acceptable pledge of the 
welcome, which the Society will, ever find 
among the citizens of Exeter. 

Among the most prominent articles of manu- 
facture were the specimens of Carpeting offer- 
ed by Mr. Theodore Moses and Miss Martha 
Gilman, of Exeter, and Mr. Kent, of Chester. 
The filling in that of Mr. Moses was wholly of 
woollen rags ; the beauty of the piece attracted 
much praise. The hearth rug offered by Miss 
Sophia Smith of Exeter, was much admired, 
and was highly creditable to her taste and in- 
dustry. A pair of Morocco Shoes were exhi- 
biXed by Mr. Lewis Wentworth of Exeter, made 
from the skin of a sheep, which vfos living ten 
hontt and thirieen minutes before their eidiibi- 
tion in the Pourt House. They appeared to be 
well and skilfully manufactured. A beautiful 
grass indispensable, and a handsome basket, 
made of musk-melon seeds, were exhibited by a 
t^ottfi^ lady ofPortimouth ; and a neat 4ilk purse. 
Knit by Mrs. Brown of Kensington, who has been 
blind ieventy^even years. Twentv apples, exhi- 
bited by Capt. Nathaniel Paul, o?New Market, 
weighed 21 1-4 pounds; they'W^re natural 
fruit from one tree, and of good flalvprv Two 
apples were exhibited by thd^ skilful horticul- 
turist, Nathaniel Adams, Esqi of tN>rtsmouth, 
being the first and second g^wth of a tree in 
his gardeo. The apple of the first growth was 
of a large size, and that of the second weighed 
more than six ounces. Some apples, in fine 
preservation, the growth of 1820, were exhibi* 
ted by Rev. Isaac Hurd, of Exeter. 

Gen. Samuel M. Richardson Was chosen Pre- 
sident, and Gen. Elias H. Derby, V. President 

The thanks of the Society were unanimously 
voted to the Hon. Nathaniel Gilman, (who had 
held the office of President the three last years) 
for his faithful, assiduous and valuable services. 
The Rev. Joel Abbot was appointed Orator for 
the next anniversary, and Nathaniel A. Haven, 
Jr. Es<^. of Portsmouth, was chosen for 1824, 
who will deliver the' Address at the next anni^ 
versary, in case of a failure on'the part of Mr. 
Abbot. ! 

The second day was devoted to the exhibi- 
tion of cattle, the trial ol the strength of the 
wofkim^ oxen, the auctions, and the reports of 
the diTOrent examining committees. A very 
interesting report was read before the Society 
in the momii^^, by Ichabod Bartlett, Esq. Chair- 
man cf the Committee on butter^ cheese^ wine and 
cider. This report will be published at length. 

Among the animals, most worthy of notice, 
was a fine imported cow, owned and exhibited 
by Co). Jotkua W. Piierce, of Portsmouth, very 
remarkable for extraordinary size and beauty. 
JHer girth was over seven feet; her weight 



probably exceeded fifteen hundred pounds'; and 
all the distinguishing marks of a good cow were 
seen in full perfection in this beautiful animal. 
The bull or Gen. Derby, of the Holsten and 
English breed, and the. bull of the Whidden 
breed owned by Captain Nathaniel Gilman, of 
Exeter, well entitled their owners to the pre- 
miums whfch they received. The yoke of fat 
oxen (weighing 2200 lbs. each,) the cow and 
heilers, of the improved short homed breed, 
exhibited by Capt. Nathaniel Gilman, the fine 
bull of Mr. John Thompson, of Stratham, a yoke 
of uncommonly large two year old bulls, of Seth 
R. Shackford, Esq. of New Market, the large 
calf of John Moulton, of Exeter, the bull calf 
of Mr. Wells, of Hamptonfalls, remarkable for 
its rapid growth and fine shape, and a yoke of 
Steers of Henry Butler, Esq. of Nottingham, 
were very much admired. A team of several 
yokes of strong and beautiful working oxen, 
from Kensington, gave interest to the exhibi- 
tion, and reflected great credit upon that town, 
distinguished as it has long been for its excellent 
farmers. The sow and pigs exhibited by Col. 
Walker, of Exeter ; the swine by John Gordon, 
of Exeter ; and the quarter blooded sow of the 
Cobbet breed, owned by Col. Chadwick ; and 
the boar of the same breed of Willi^un Lane, of 
Exeter, remarkable for the shortness of its legs 
and snout, and its depth and thickness, were 
much commended by the committee. Several 
excellent Colts were exhibited ; and the Stud 
Horse of Jonathan Clark, Esq. of Northwood, 
was pronounced worthy of premium. 

In the trial of strength^ the yoke of working 
oxen, (five years old,) drew tiie load, which 
weighed upwards of sixty three hundred^ up 
Spring street, with apparent ease. They were 
immediately put upon the drafts facing the loadg 
and managed it well. The yoke of working 
oxen, owned by Mr. Samuel French, of Not* 



nairiBhing to plants, llie farmer, thereibre, wfaoaP' 
tttM the rank vapors which emanate from decaying 
aninal and vegetable matter, and inalead of permiC- 
tingthem to pass into, and contaminate the air he 
breathes, treasures up the invisible partidet, with 
which they are laden, and appliet tlitem to feed useful 
vegetables, causes the air to be healthy, and his plants 
tc be thrifty by the same means. ^^ If we consider the 
sibject of manure, we shall perceive one of the most 
sTiking beauties and benefits of divine ordtnatioii, and 
<f that wisdom, with which we are blessed in a thou- 
and ways, without knowing it. This vei^ substance, 
\bA it been useless, must have accumulated in heaps, 
iitolerably noisome, and perpetually pestilential ; but 
faf the bl<*9sing of providence, it is every man^s interest 
to remove those otherwise increasing mountains of filth, 
and by decomposition, in various ways, in a gfeat mea- 
sure concealed from us, it gives increase to our fields^ 
and a^ds to the means of industry, and the reward of 
the husbandman.^^ 

Thos« who cultivate the ground do not always act 
the wbeand provident part supposed by Lord Erskine 
in the seitence Just quoted. On the contrary, formers 
too often suffer manure to accumulate and waste in 
heaps, geierating effluvia ^^intolerably noisome, and 
perpetual!; pestilential,** without fear of fever or fam- 
ine, both of which are courted by such conduct. Not 
only diing U allowed to waste its richness on the taint- 
ed air, but straw, and other litter is suffered to gro^ 
mouldy and consume by what is sometimes called the 
dry-rot, (both of w|uch mig;ht be prevented, or their 
bed effects obviated, by covering^ or mixing them with 
a suitable quantity of earth) but dead animals, the 
contents of privies, the emptyings of sinks, spoiled pro- 
vbions, the refuse of the dairy, the pantry, and the 
cellar, are allowed to mingle their odors in nauseating 
and deleterious profusion. Sometimes the highw^ is 
rendered very delectable in consequence of a dead 
hcwpo, sheep, dog or cat undergoing the process of de- 
composition in a situation most correctly calculated for 



tingham, drew up the same load, and exhibited ^^ accommodation of passengers, and to aflbrd the 
uncommon atrength and good training. Tbe'«^«' ^^ ^ ^^mily the fuU fruition of their frag- 
load was drawn up hy the oxen of Samuel Dear 
bom, and Dearborn Blake, Esq^rs. of Kensiag- 
ton. 

This part of the exhibition was followed by 
a trial of the strength of the purse^ on the floor 
of the Court House. The butter of Bradbury 
Robinson, of Greenland, which obtained the first 
premium, vi^as purchased at 47 cents per pound, 
for that warm and steady frjend to the agricul- 
tural interest, Capt. Morris of the U. S. Navy ; 
and the. lot of Biley L. Thing, of Brentwood, 
which obtained the second premium, was sold 
for 42 cents a pound, to James Rundlett, Esq, 
of .Portsmouth. , . 

Abridged from the ^ew Hampshire Patriot. 
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ranee. Some farmers hang dead lambs, cats, dogs, $ic. 
in the forks of apple trees or other trees, or throw them 
on hovels or stumps at some elevation from the ground, 
to give the pestilential emanations a good ch^ce to 
diffuse themselves, without coming in contact with the 
earth, which might convert them from poison for men 
and anunals into food fof vegetables. \i^ howerer, 
such animal remains are deposited in a barb yard or on 
a manure heap, (which seldoms happens among good 
^d fashioned farmers) thej are suffered to lie and rot 
on the surface, offending the senses and iiyuring the 
health perhiqps of a whole village* Practices of 4his 
kind are reproved by Sir Humphrey Davy, who sajv, 
^ Horses, dogs, sheep, deer, and other quadrupeds that 
have died accidentally, or of diseases, after their skins 
are separated, are often suflfered to reasaia exposed to 
the air, or immersed in water, till they are deftroyed 
bj birds or beasts of prey, or entirely decomposed ; and 
Jn this case most of their oiganiaab^e matter it lost from 
the land in which they lie, and a conaidecable portton 
of it employed in giving out naouoas gases to the at- 
mosphere* 

^^ By covering dead animals with tty^ or tiK tiases 
their bulk of soil, mixed with one part of lime, and 
fuffeting them to remain ibr a lew months, theip decoai* 
poikkm would impregnate the toil with solable mat* 
ters, to as to render it an excellent manura i and bj 



ojr sAvuro ahd mjukivo ths most ov m Ajnnas. 

{ConiinMtd from page 87.) 
In our Ibrmer observations on this subject, we pro- 
tested against the uncleanly, unthrifty and unhealthy 
practice of permitting decaying vegetable or animal 
substances to waste away on any part of a fruro^r^s 
lands or tenements, without the application of earth, 
peat, or some similar matter to absorb the steam, efflux* 
via, or gaseous products of putrefaction. Those pro- 1 ^ EMraei/rmn a speech o/Lord ErMfSe^ dsHversd tH 
ducts, we observed, though exceedingly noxious, as ofi« «/ Me annual She^'^earmgs^ ai HaMaM, «i 
weU as offensive to man aud beast, are healthy aadUagtenrf, Jigitized Dy VJIV^V^^IV. 
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I a little fresh quick lime with it, at the time oi' 
Hi remoral, the din^eable efluvia will be in a great 
: dettroyed ; aad it might be employed in tht 
\ way as any other manure to crops."* 
If howerer quick lime cannot readily be obtained to 
iccelerate the conversion of dead animals into manure, 
it is probable (though we do not assert it as fact) that 
coreriag the carcasset with a pretty thick coat of un- 
leached ashes, and placing over all a quantity of earth 
or earthy substance, would hasten decomjposition, and 
secure the gases resulting from putrescence. Earth, 
alone, however, will answer a valuable purpose, and 
in. /tme the largest animal will be decomposed, if bu- 
ried in nothing but common soil ; and the latter will 
serve as a store house, and preserve the products of 
the ibrmer for the use 6f the crop to which it may be 
applied. 

Not only the carcases of animals, but their excre- 
ments and urine are rendered of little value by long 
exposure to the air. Indeed every moment of tupb 
exposure robs them of some part of their fertility, as 
well as contaminates the atmosphere. ^^He who is 
within the sphere of the scent of a dung-hiU, (says the 
celebrated Arthur Toung) smells that which hu crop 
would have eaten if he would have permitted it. In- 
stead of manudog *the land* he manures the atmos- 
phere ; and before his dung-hill is finished he has ma- 
nured another parish, perhaps another county.^' As 
few exhalations as possible ought to be suffered to rise 
itook the excrements of animals. . Fresh manure iho«ld 
be kept as carefully from the sun and rain as grass 
which has been cut for hay. When cattle have been 
yarded over night it would be well to throw their evac- 
uations into small heaps or beds, and cover them jit 
least with a suf&cient quantity of earth to prevent ler- 
mentation, or absorb its products. Thi^ would cost 
but little labor, and would be so neat and healthy as 
well as economical, that we are confident larmen iriU 
adopt iu , ^ . . - - -**!» ; 

Mr. Toung says, ^^ The first object which I have at- 
tended to for many years, has been to spread a layer of 
earth over the larface of the yahl ; peat is the best fiir 
this purpose, with a portibn of marie or chalk ; in the 
want of this turi^ ridi mould, the scourings of ditchefe' 
.and aome marte or chalk ; but not so much of either as 
to form so solid a bed as to prevent the penetration of 
the fluids, which should enter sufficiently to give a 
black color to the whole. There is no necessity for 
removing this every time the dung is removed. As 
there are no advantages from ISmnentation in the mats 
till carried on to the land, no attention should be paid 
to prevent treading and pressing it. *But.as it is bene- 
ficial to have the whole as equal a> possible, it is very 
neeful that the stable dung should be spread over the 
surface, and not left to accumulate at Uie door. 1-he 
same observation b applicable to the riddance of the 
lat bullock stalls and the hog sties.^^ 

It is the fashion among our farmers, and was former- 
ly in vogue in Great Britain, to turn over and mix bam 
yard manure sieveral times before it was carried to the 
field. This practice however is exploded among the 
^>est Informed cultivators. Mr. A. Young says, ^^ No 
turning, or mixing, or stirring ; but if circumstances of 
the richness, or quantity, or weather, have occasioned 
too much fermentation, er this is suspected, scatter 
every now and then a quantity of the same earth over 
ttie eurfrkoe with which the yard was bedded, but not 
in layers. This may be so proportioned as to keep the 
mass from too miwA fermentation.^ 

The author of " Letters of Agrioola,** says, " EaKh 
k a powettoi abeerber of all the gases which arise firom 



putrefriction. I'he earth possesses the property not 
only of retaining the putrid steams which are formed 
from the dung of decomposing bodies within itself, but 
also of attracting the effluvia when floating in the air. 
l^e salubrity of the country depends on this latter 
quality; as the practice of burying the dung under 
the furrow is founded on the former. The stench pro- 
ceeding from the dissolution of organized matter never 
rises through the ground to assail the nostrils, although 
it is sufficiently offensive from bodies, corrupting in air 
or water. A strongly duugcd field, after being plough- 
ed, sown and harrowed, sends forth a healthful and 
refreshing smell — a proof that all the putrid vapors, 
which otherwise would annoy us, are absorbed and 
retained for the nutrition of the crop. It is on this ac- 
count that the poorest earth can be enriched in a very 
high degree by mere exposure to the gases of putrefac- 
tion. Put a layer of common soil along the top of a 
fermenting dung-hill from 12 to 18 inches thick, and 
allow it to remain there while the process is carrying 
on with activity ; and afterwards separate it carefully 
from the heap, and it will have been impregnated with 
the most fertilizing virtues. The composts, which of 
late have attracted so universal attention, and occu- 
pied so large a space in all agricultural publications, 
originated in the discovery of this absorbing power of- 
the earth, and in the application of it to the most bene- 
ficial of purposes. A skilful agriculturist would no 
more think of allowing a violent fermentation to be 
going on in his dung-hill unmixed with earth or other 
matter, to fix and secure the gaseous elements, than 
the distiller would suffer his apparatus to be set at 
work without .surmounting' his still with the worm to 
cool and condense the rarefied spirit, which ascends in 
evaporation. In both, the most precious mattj^r is that 
which assumes the seriform state ; and to behold it es- 
c iping with unconcerned indifference, is a demonstrar 
tion of the most profound ignorance.^' 

(to sk coHTisreKB.y ~ 



*^SgricuUmnA Oumitiry. 



The HwtnpMrt^ Franklin and Hampden AgricuUuT' 
al Society held their annual Cattle Show, Xcc. at North 
Hampton, on Wednesday and Thursday of last week. 
The exhibitious (says the Gazette) were more inter- 
esting than on any preceding anniversary, and attract- 
ed a greater concourse of people. An appropriate and 
esLcellent Address was delivered by Mr. Mills, of 
Southwick. A more particular account of this exhibi- 
tion will be given next week. 

Chrand ^gricuUwral Specuiation.'^U is stated as a 
fact in the Poughkeepsie Journal, that A. S. Pell, Esq. 
of Hyde Park, N. T. has growing on his frum upwards 
of Hxly thoumnd Apph trees^ nearly fit to set out. He 
intends to transplant the trees on about seven hundred 
acres of rich land in Ulster county, and to raise the 
fruit, which is chiefly of the kind called the Newton 
Pippen, for exportation. 

. At the Brighton (Mass.) exhibition, a Straw Hat was 
shown, manufactured in Vermont, and thought to be 
fmer than any ever imported. It was sold for eight y 
doUart. The fair manufacturer was more fortunate 
than a Miss Nancy Bradley, of Ballstown, (N. Y.) who 
exhibited at the Saratoga Fair, a Straw Hat, on which 
she had spent three m^ths. . The Saratoga bonnet was 
equal in quality to No. 68 of Leghorn hats, which sell 
from $60 to $70 ; bui Miss B. only received 13 dollars 
in premiums from the Agricultural Societies, and 26 
dollars from the purchase of her bonnet. — Phil. Union. 

The National Intelligencer intimates that a piratioal 
establishment has lately been founded" in Porto Rico, 
and states that among the persons embarked in it are 
several respectable American citizens, and youths of 
good family, who are thus setting not only the laws of 
their own country, but the law of •nations at defiance. 
^' We have some ctirions particnhurt,^' says the Intel- 
ligencer, *^ of this expedition, which for the present 
we rcieryc.'' 



We have nothing new respecting the Greeks and 
Turks, which can be depended on. There is reason to 
believe that the former are gaining ground, and to hope 
that they will at length be emancipated from Turkish 
thraldom. 

It is said that the Congress of Sovereigns will not in- 
terfere in the affairs of Spain. The calling together of 
an Extraordinary Cortes in Spain has been decided on. 
General Elio has been condemned to death and exe- 
cuted for having formed a conspiracy against the con- 
stitutional government. 

In France, sevieral editors of newspapers have been 
convicted of giving false and seditious narrative* of the 
trials of conspirators at Rochelle. Some have been 
punished by &ie and imprisonment. 

HeaUh<^Kev> ForAr.— On Saturday last, the Board 
of Health in New York published a note, congratulat- 
ing their fellow citizen^ that there was no new case, 
nor a death of yellow fever to be reported on that day. 
They recommend to their fellow citizens that previous 
to occupjring their houses they be well ventilated, 
cleansed, white-washed, &c. That quick lime be 
strewed in the cellars, yards and privies, fires lighted 
in the apartments, and acid fVimigations made use of. 

In New Orleant Tellow Fever reigns in frightful ma- 
lignity. A letter to the Editor of a Baltimore paper 
dated Sbpt. 26, states that ^^ of a population liable to 
take it, not exceeding 700, exclusive of negroes, the 
daily deaths have averaged 20,^^ and the &y before 
the date of the letter the deaths were 31 . 

As a proof of the utter desolation which prevailed in 
the infected district, the N. Y. Statesman mentions 
that beans have been plucked fitmi vines growinr in 
Liberty-street, and water-melons firom two to three 
inches long, from vines which grew in Greenwich- 
street 1 They are the product of seed thrown out by 
the inhabitants before they were driven thence by pes- 
tilence, and which took root in the scanty soil between 
the paving stones. * 

Mr. 3. Rogers of {7ew-Tork, has equalled the British 
Manufacturer in weaving a shirt whole and perfect* 

. ThanktArirut 2>ay.<P— This religious festival is to be 
celebrated in fnis State, Maine and Vermont, on Thurs- 
day the 5th of December next. In New-Hampshire 
and Coniiecticut, on Thursday the 28th of November. 



It is taid there will not be more than 5000 hds. nmr 
made in Louisiana* the present season. 10 or 12000 
bales old cotton reniained. 



BROWPTS PATENT VERTICAL FAMILY 
SPINNER. 

FOR SALE, at the Agricultural Warehouse, in 
Chambers No. 20, Merchant's Row, (opposite 
the East end of the Old Mar&et)— a number of 

Brown*s Patent Family Wool Spinners^ 
which are found on trial to be one of the most useful 
domestic implements that h^ve ever been invented for 
that purpose, being o( so simple and easv construction 
that a girl of the age of 15 can well do tie work of six 
persons in spinning, and so compact in its form as not 
to require so much space as a common family spinning 
wheel. The advantage of this machine over and above 
the common mode of family spinning, is at once tested 
in a few minutes operation with the machine ; it at 
once discowrft its immense saving of labor, its accuracy 
in spinning' a good thread, and the quantity it will 
spin. It requires no further examination to judge of 
its utility than to see it operate. It is afforded at so 
low a price a9 to bring it in common use to every prac- 
tical farmer, and is well calculated for the employment 
of the inmates of our common town's poor houses. — 
Any number of Machines can be furnished at the short- 
est notice^andwarranted^^ Oct. go. 



NATHANIEL DEARBORN...i:A"GIJ^rjE:i^ 

HAS removed to Market Street, No. 33, over Mr. 
Bailey's Store, West comer building of the stone 
steps passage way. 

(fc^ Orders for Engraving and Printing Address or 
Visiting Cards; and eiMravings on Wood, Brass, or 
other metals solicited. Door Plates of any style and 
price, of Brass, SSver or Saver-iilated.\_/ V^Jf. f^ 
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BY t. C. FESSEHDEJ^. 

*^ Better it a dinner ofherbt where Iwe ti, than a itaUed 
ox and hatred thereinth,^'* 

Lore relishes the coarsest fare. 

And makes the bitterest morsel sweet ; 
But hatred taints the viands rare 

Of those who exquisitely eat* 
1/ anger, envy^ discontent. 

Lower o'er your delicate repast, 
Yoo>d better in the woods kept lent, 

With nought but nut^ to break your fasti 

Sooner than sit at meat with pests, 

IVfterie smothered hate torments the mind, 
Let hungry Harpies* be your guests. 

Like those that with the Trojan's din'd^ 
On beggars' fragments dine and sup. 

Tour beverage draw from Sodom's lake, 
Or seek from Tantalus' cap,t 

Intolerable thirst to slake. 

The poorest pot-luck, serv'd with ftmiles, 

And eaten with a thankful heart, 
Is better thaii your roasts and broils, 

And all French cookery can inq>art. 
Thus Daniel, and his friends of yore, 

Who made on pulse their simple feast. 
For comeliness were rank'd before 

The pamper'd minions of the East* 

For love can relish coarsest fare, 
And mike the bitterest morsel sweet i • 

But hatred taiiits the viands rare 
Of those who exquisitely eat» 



* Harpies were winged monsten of hetttictt diytho- 
togy, who invited themselves to t family dmoer with 
the* Trojans. Their intrusioti is thus described by 
Vii^ilJ . 

Turn litcwc curvo 
«xtmimu8que toros dapibusque epulaimur opimis, 
At subitae horrifico lapsu de montibus adfuiat 
Harpy iae et magnis quatiunt clangoribus aJUs, 
Diripiuntque dapes contactuque omn|a MifmU' 
immundo. 

Then dn the grinding shore the tables plac'd. 
We sate indulging in the rich repast ; 
When from the mountains, terrible to view. 
On sounding wings the monster-harpies flew. 
They tUnt the banquet with their touch abhorr'd, 
' Or snatch the smoking viands frdm the board. 

Pitt. 
t The Cup of Tantalus is a philosophical contriv- 
ance, so denominated from a character in fabulous his- 
tory, caUed Tantalus, and said to be king of Phrygia. 
This person^ was condemned by Ju^tcr to suffer 
perpetual hunger and thirst amidst a profusion of deli- 
cacies, which always receded when attempted to be 
applied to his lips. To imitate this punishment a cup 
b made with a syphon fixed inside in such a manner 
that when nearly filled with any liquid, if one inclines 
it a little for the purpose of drinking, the srphon draws 
off the contents ; which appear to recede from the lips, 
^ if in mockery of the person attemptinsr to drink from 
the Cup ^f TaiOatut. 



^^ Inhabits the northeni parttf of Europe, and 
is hiffbly injurious to agriculture.t The lanra 
is soft and gray, with the bead and legs protect- 
ed by a shelly covering of a. yellow brown col- 
or. While in the larva state, which continues 
for tbc space of three years,! it devours the 
roots^ com, and other vegetables. This mis- 
chievous creature subsists also on leaves and 
tender buds of trees, and is from that circum- 
stance denominated the trteAieetlt!*'* 

" They are eagerly sought after, and devour- 
ed by crows, rooks^ and other birds, as well as 
animals ;' it is the larva of this insect that is so 
frequently turned up in ploughing, and iti quest 
of which the crows are oAen seen following 
the track of the plot^hshares."§ 

In WillichN Domestic Encyclopedia, under 
the satne article (Cock Chaffer) is a more de- 
tailed and minute description of the insect, 
agreeing in all the essential points with the 
preceding ; so that to my mind, the insect that 
has annoyed us so extensively, is identified with 
the larva of the Cock Chaffer ; and what re- 
mains for us, is, I think, to endeavor to devise 
4he means to destroy the enemy^ or so to coun- 
teract its ravaged, in some degree to render it 
innoxious. 

In the first place, I will suggest the policy of 
ceasing our hostility to the crow, and the rest 
of the feathered tribe whith subsist oU the 
larva, and grubs of such insects as prey ot) our 
fields ; and even to extend to them the protec- 
tion of legislative provision. It is true they are 
an impudent and mischievous race, and are fre- 
quently trespassers on the cultivated fields of 
the husbandman \ but their mischief is limited 
to a few days after planting) and seldom extends 
to the ripe com, as they have at that time other 
means of subsisting \ and should they be driven 
to resort to our com fields when nearly ripe for 
the harvest, is it not far easier to g«Nurd against 
the ravages of an enemy) tangible and that an- 
nounces his approach by the sound of trumpet, 
than against the one which is invisible, is prey- 
ing at the roots of all our hopes^ of all our 
means of subsistence, and in such ^^ innumerable 
multitudes as no man can number.'' 

The Editor of the Cyclopedia remailts, ^' the 
crow feeds on grain and sometimes trespasses 
on cultivated fields'; but his good sercicef over- 
balance those little depredations, in the extir- 
pation of the maggot of the Chaffer Beetle^ 
which feeding at the roots of the com, would 
oftentimes destroy whole crops^ were they not 



From the Old Colonj Memorial. 
In Recs' Cyclopedia, under the article Cock 
Cfiaffer^ is a perfect description of the insect 
which has committed such unprecedented de- 
vastation on the vegetable productions of the 
earth in a greater or less degree through this 
Countjr. « Cock Chaffer, the Scarah(Bu$ melohnr 
tha of Unneus, and uielolontha vulgaris of Fabri- 
cius.* The color is testaceous brown, with 
the thorax hairy ; tail inflected, and a triangu- 
lar white spot at each incisure of the abdomen. 

* When in the beetle statcv 



t This applies to the early period of its existence ; as 
it increases in sue it becomes whiter, and when flillj 
grown is perfectly white, or yellowish white, except 
its head and legs which retain their primitive color, bb 
also a smaU spot on each side at each incision of the 
abdomen* 

fin the Domestic Encyclopedia the author si^js — 
^^ more than four years^^ — ag&in, *^ in the latter end of 
May they burst from the eami after having lived from 
fo/iir to five years under ground.^* 

i This applies in England where they are in a degree 
cherished, and are so tame as to build on the ornamen- 
tal trees of halls and seats ; In this country they are a 
persecuted race, and are rendered so shy of man that 
they can rarely be aj^roached so as to be shot. 

P. S.~Those of the larva Which are h^f growh or 
less have disappeared, probably gone deq^er into the, 
ground ; the full grown remain stationary-^just under 
the sod, are very heavy and inactive— ^yrobably abocft 
changing to the chrysalis-state ; and when they iemerge 
from that state I presume they will assume -lieither the 
form or costume of the ** moth or butterfly,** but that, 
of the beetle. P. 



destroyed by these tueful birdsJ*^ It is also re- 
marked by Mr. Marshal,' in lus Rural EcoBOi|iiy 
of Norfolk, ^< that the method of frightening 
rooks in practice there, is simply to stick up a 
tall bough in the field infested, aibd to fire a 
gun near the place ; this simple expedient sel- 
dom fails of being effectual f they being sMom 
shot at in -Norfolk; where a notion prevails, 
that rooks are essentials useful to the farmer in 
picking up worms and grubd, especially the 
grub of the Cock Chaffer^ which it is believed is 
frequently iujurious to the meadows. This 
dpinioti also prevaib in other districts, as they 
ar^ oAett Seen id follow the plough close, to 
pick up such grubs.'* 

In cottfitmatiota ^ thi6 opinion, I will state 
the fact, that this season, since' the prevalence 
of this grub, there ak'e now in this town, (at a 
small distam^ from the habitation of men) acres 
that were in the state of sward the last spring.^ 
which are now so turned up by the crows a^ 
skunks, that they have the appearance as tho* 
they had been a pasture for hQg9. 

The second expedient I Will suggest is that 
of making free use of the pletSigh ; although it 
cannot be anticipated as a security, it wiU not 
be without its use. The Cock Chaffer, guided 
by Instinct, avoids the ploughed ground to de- 
posit its egg«, and has recourse to the sward as 
affording gfreater security for them and more 
certain subsistence for the larva ; in proof of 
this we observe, thai the crops of com and po- 
tatoes on those fields which were in tilth the 
last season, and more especially those which 
had been tf^o years under cultivation, have re- 
ceived little or no injury, while those that were 
broken up from the sward are uearly or quite 
destroyed. I am aware this can be only an ex* 
pei)ient io secure a crop, but not a mean of ex- 
tirpation <^ the iimect ; it is impracticable to 
plough to ihft extent of their ravages ; but oa- 
ked as our fields must be the next season, ne- 
cessity and prudence will compel the tanner to 
cnltivate more than he would have done under 
other circumstances ; therefore any field that m 
destined for cultivation tlie enduing season, let 
it be plo^hed this autumn — it will open to the 
Yiew ofilSe bird of prey .many of the gmbathat 
are now the tenants of tha^soil-^t will pievent 
a new deposit of eggs-HRnd perhaps interrupt 
the whole ecoooiny of their system, and discon- 
cert their plan of security, as they appear to 
be a dull and heavy moulded race, incapable of 
exertion or expedient ; and should the plough 
efiect little or nothing as r^^rds the destruc* 
tioo of the insect, the farmer does not lose his 
labor or expense; he will find himself amply 
cewarded in the amelioration of the soil, and in 
Uie abridgment of his labor in that season when 
he is fuUy occupied. PLYMOTHEUS. 

mmtsaBOessgmam 

In passing dirough the uoiih part of this 
town, the other day, we observed a chesnut 
tree, on which. there were r^ chesnuts, and 
the tree was in blosiBom for a second growth. 
On noticing this ihct, an old genfleman in the 
company stated that he saw fresh strRWl>errieB 
m his meadow a di^ or two before. 

Lake Guardian, 

The difficulties formcrriy existing in eroeslnl; 
the Connecticut, at Saybrook, are now remov- 
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FACTS AND OBSBRVATIONS RELATIKG TO 

AGRICULTURE & DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 



The American Farmer of August 30, 1962, 
eoQtains a letter from Professor Green, of Nas- 
satl Hall, Princeton, N. J. on the insect, com- 
monly called ttie Ktessian Fly, And a fly called 
Ceraphron, which sometimes destroys the Hes- 
sian Fly, in which are the following remarks j 

" I fear the amateurs of Natural History will 
be able to assist but little in the extermination 
of so formidable an enemy to our wheat crops, 
as the Hessian Fly. If the devastations made 
by thfa insect are ever arrested, it wiU in all 
probability be done by the practical farmer." 

" There is a carious fact connected with this 
Subject, not generally known to f^Sfmew, and 
which has led to Some little mistakes. There 
is a fly, called the tJerapkron^ by natum lists, 
which is often seen in swarms among thb wheat 
about the same time the depredations are made 
by the Hessian Fly« This insect is not ^oite so 
large as the other, and may be distinguished 
from it by the wings, which are four in num- 
ber; the common fly being furnished with two 
only. The Ceraphron, so far from being inju- 
rious to the crops, is a great protection to them ; 
for it deposits its egg within the body of the 
knra or germ of the Hessian Fly, which it 
eventually kills for its own support ^' so that 
whole crops of wheat which might otherwise 
have been destroyed are thus saved. After the 
ceraphron has deposited its eggs, their .Wings 
are thrown ofl^ so that it appears like the com- 
mon ant ; and this curious fact has led many to 
believe that the Hessian Fly is nothing tiaore 
than a species of that insect." 

VniTVES AND USES OF EtDEA. 

Extracts from Pomarium Brittanicum, an His- 
torical and Botannical account of Fruits known 
in Great Britain — by Henry Phillips. 

^^ Sir J. E. Smith has remarked, that this tree 
is, as it were, a whole, magazine of physic to 
rustic practitioners. 

" The bark, leaves, flowers and berries, are 
used with advantage in medicine. The leaves 
are said to be purgative and emetic, and are 
applied externally for the piles and inflamma- 
tions ; an ointment is made also with them as 
well as the flowers ; the latter are used inward- 
W as a Carminative.* Infusions made from the 
flowers while fresh, are gently laxative and 
aperient ;t when dry they are found to protnote 
the cuticular secretions,} and to be particularly 
serviceable in erysipelatous and eruptive disor- 
der8.§ Sydenham directs three handfuls of the 
inner bark to be boiled in a quart of milk and 
water, till only one pint remains, of which one 
half is to be taken at night and the other in the 
ttiomii^; and thi» repeated every day for those 
afflicted with the dropsy. Boerhave recom- 

* WindrezpeUing, and promoting inMnuble perspi* 
ration, 
t Opening. 

I Separation of floidi from the ikin* 
I Diieates of the tklni 



mends the expressed juice of the middle bark, 
given from a drachm to half an ounce, as the 
best of hydragogues,* When the viscera are 
sound. 

*' Elder-flower water, the oil of elder, and 
elder-syrup are also used as medicines* 

" The berries are esteemed cordial, and use- 
ful in hysteric disorders ; and are often put into 
gargailsms for sore moifths and throats. 

" Tbei fungous excressences, which are often 
found growing on the trunk of the elder tree, 
bearing the resemblance of an ear, black in the 
inside, and of a whitish color on the outside 

S called auricula Judcsorurnt) are accounted good 
or inflammations and swellings of the tonsils^ 
sore throjits and quinsies. • 

" The wine made from elder berries is too 
well known by families in the country to re- 
quire any encomiums ; it is the only wine the 
cottager can pcocure, and, when well made, is 
a most excellent and wholesome drink, taken 
warm before going to bed. It causes gentle 
|)erspiration, and is a mild opiate ; and may be 
taken safely, and with a/tvantage^ by those of 
costive habits. 

^^ If a rich syrup be made from ripe elder- 
berries and a few bitter almonds^ when added 
to brandy it has all the flavor of the very best 
cherry-brandy. 

" The white elder berries, when ripe, make 
wine much resembling rich grape wine. 

^^ The buds and the young tender shoots are 
greatly admired as a pjckle. 

^' The leaves of the elder tree are often put 
into the subterraneous paths of moles, to drive 
those noxious little animals from the garden. 
If fruit trees, flowering shrubs, com, or other 
vegetables, be whipped with the green leaves 
of the elder branches, . insects will not attack 
them. An infusion of these leaves in water is 
good to sprinkle over rose buds, and other flow- 
ers, subjc^ct to blights and the detastations ot 
caterpillars." 

FATTENING HOGS. 

Steam or boil potatoes with oats or pea meal 
and while hot pound or mash them tine, and 
have several tubs or vessels to receive them in. 
Before they are given to swine let them be- 
come thoroughly sour, and they will cause them 
to fatten much faster, and on a less quantity 
than when they are fed with food which has 
not fermented and become acid. 



RULES OF HUSBANDRY. 

Extracts from an Address to the Essex Agricultural 

Society, by Andrew Nichols, Esq. 

1. Cultivate no more land than can be thor- 
oughly ploughed, well manured at once, and 
kept free from weeds. 

2. Never keep land many years under the 
same crops. 

3. Never lay land into grass^ except it he 
well prepared, and in a very rich condition. 

Suppose for example you possess a field of 
arable land, containing eight acres ; how can it 



• Medicines which purge watery homon. 
t Jews Ears. 



be most advantageously managed ? According 
to the author who lays down the foregoing 
rules, plough up annually, in autumn, two acres. 
Let it be cf09s ploughed, harrowed, highly ma- 
nured, planted with com'or potatoes^ and well 
tended the following spring and summer. In 
the spring next following, plou^ it twice, and 
sow it with grain and clover. In this way, by 
keeping the land in rotation, one year under 
Indian com or potatoes, one year under English 
grain, and two years under clover, it would pro- 
duce the most abundant crops, and be continu- 
ally growing better, as the large tap roots of the 
clover especially would greatly ameliorate and 
enrich the' soil. After going through this rou- 
tine several times, the hind would be in an ex- 
celleoi condition to lay into grass, thus to re- 
main tiM another portion of land could be treat- 
ed in the same jnanner. Keeping in view these 
principles, every farmer can readily apply them 
to other crops^ which ii is thereloi^e unnecessa- 
ry t9 mention. 

IRRIOATIOM. 

Falls of water have been estitnated in England 
to be worth as tnuch for watering the land, as 
for mills and factories. It is well known that 
even the temporary streams formed by the melt- 
ing SHOWS in the Spring, if caused to run a few 
weeks qyer dry, gravelly soils, will render them 
highly productive of grass the whole season. 
Yet 6ur brooks and rivulets are suflered not on- 
ly to I'un to waste, but even to render barren 
extensive tracts of kind in their vicinity.— 
Wherever there is a fall of water running 
ihrough land suitable for the purpose, let it be 
divided, and carried as high on* each side as it 
will run freely ; throvir the intermediate space 
into ridges about twenty feet wide ; along th^ 
top of each let a small stream of water be pas- 
sed occasionally ; give the whole a dressing of 
ashes, or lime ; and it will produce the most a- 
bundant crops of grass, without any further ex-^ 
pense. Admitting therefore that the expense of 
preparing land in this manner should amount, 
m the first instance, to an hundred or even to 
iwo hundred dollars an ticre, it would still prove 
cheaper than most mowing kind which can be 
kept productive only by frequent expensive 
manuring. Such land would contribute the 
whole of its productions to enrich the other 
parts of the farm ; a consideration of no little 
importance in estimating its value. — ibid. 

THE WILLOW. 

Advantages may be derived fi'pm planting 
lowj rocky or boggy lands, which are generally 
covered with alders and other useless bushes, 
with common willows. These trees not only 
produce wood, (which when dried is better than 
white pine,) faster than other trees, but greatly 
meliorate boggy soils, and bring id a better kind 
of gprass, which makes excellent pastr *age.— « 
They serve to shelter the cattle, while feeding, 
from the exhausting effects of a burning sun. 
They prevent rapid evaporation, and probably 
attract showers ; consequently increase the size 
of adjacent streams, and thereby fertilize' soils 
far beyond the reach of their shadows. Besideo^ 
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whatever grows out of the soil ultimately re* 
turns to it again, to afiord fQod for other plants 
which succeed. Consequently the more any 
soil can he made to produce, the more that, or 
some other in the neighborhood, will be en- 
riched. Do any doubt the correctness of these 
theories? Why has Palestine, or the holy land, 
which once flowed with milk and honey, and 
supported by its own produce, on an extent of 
territory not exceeding that of Massachusetts, 
seven millions of people, become so barren as 
scarcely to be able to preserve a few thousand 
miserable wretches ? Why has the river Jordan, 
once, undoubtedly, a noMe stream rolling thro^ 
fertile vallies, been reduced to a small brook, 
winding its way through a sandy desart? You 
will perhaps answer, the malediction of the 
Most High rests upon it. True, but the Al- 
mighty effects his purpose through the agency 
of natural causes. It was overrun by victorious 
armies, and vegetation was destroyed ; exposed 
to the direct rays of the sun, the soil itself dis- 
appeared, the springs were dried up, and fer- 
tilizing showers became less and less frequent. 
The same process is now going on in our naked 
pastures, many of which, that a few years since 
were well clothed with grass now produce little 
or nothing but moss.— ^t6tJ. 

Farmers generally would make their pursuits 
more profitable if they were careful to send to 
market the best articles, in the neatest order. 
Giood butter, good cheese, good fruit, good ci- 
der, good pork, beef and mutton, will always 
sell, even when the market is glutted with in- 
ferior kinds of the same articles. The differ- 
ence of the expense of raising or preparing the 
best, and the more ordinary kinds of these com- 
mo^itioA, io oAcn Tcrj triOing. The batter, for 
example, offered for sale, is often bad, rancid, 
and almost worthless. Yet such butter costs al- 
most as much, perhaps often more, than it would 
to have made it of the bevc quality. Butter 
should always be made, salted and preserved by 
rule. Despise not, therefore, directions on this 
subject found in books ; for it is impossible al- 
ways to make good butter, if it be carelessly 
worked over, and salted as chance directs. The 
difficulty of making good butter, and of sending 
it uninjured to the market, in tjie hottest weath- 
er, may be easily obviated. For, with \ery lit- 
tle trouble or expense, ice may be kept in a 
common cellar the whole season.* 

By selecting good, sound apples, and pro- 
perly managing the liquor during and after fer- 
mentation, Cider can be made without addition, 
possessing a fine flavour, and in strength equal 
to about one fourth its quantity of proof spirit. 

* In the middle or one corner of the cellar may be 
built a bin. Throw down some boards, and cover the 
Attorn with straw; or, what is better, the spen^bark 
of tanneries, generally known by the name of tan, in 
tuilicient quantity to teave it a foot in thickness under 
the necessary pressure. In the month of February or 
March, go to the most convenient pond ot fresh wa- 
ter, and obtain a sufficient quantity of ice, cutting or 
sawing it up in blocks as large as can be conveniently 
'handled, and pile it up as compactly as possible in the 
^in, leaving a space of one foot or more all round it ; fill 
this space, and cover the whole with tan or straw, and 
the ice, unless the celler be uncommonlv open, will 
keep the whole summer. Two men, and one pair of 
oxen, will perform all the labour necessary to lay in 
such a store of ice in one day. Around this ice let the 
pans of milk be set, and place the- pots of cream and 
butter upon it. Place two or three pouncls of ice lu each 
box when the batter is conveyed to market. 



By the addition of about twenty pounds of sugar 
to a barrel of common cider, as it comes from 
the press, it will fine itself, keep for years, even 
on the lees, without souring, and be much im- 
proved in strength. — ibid. 



CATTLE SHOWS, &c 



NORTHAMPTON CATTLE SHOW. 

The Hampshire Gazette of the 30th ult. con- 
tains the General Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Hampshire, Franklin and Hamp- 
den Agricultural Society, respecting the late 
Cattle Show. It occupies almost seven columns 
of the Gazette. We can only give the follow- 
ing abridged sketches of its contents. 

The premiums awarded the present year, 
including those awarded upon Horses at a meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee in the town of 
(Greenfield, in the month of Mav last, but with- 
out reference to those offered for the greatest 
quantity of grain and other articles of produce 
upon a given extent of land, are one hundred 
and sixty-six, and amount to seven hundred and 
thirty-six dollars. The committee on Manufac^ 
lures was composed of Gen. Jacob Bliss, Col. 
James Shepherd and Mr. Erastus Clarke. The 
two former only attended to the discharge of 
the duties assigned them, the latter gentleman 
being absent. 

The first objects of premium referred to that 
committee were blue woollen cloths, and wool- 
len cloths other than blue, both required to be 
3-4 ofa yard in width, and cassimeres. Upon 
these three descriptions of articles, eleven pre- 
miums were ofiered, and seven only awarded. 
Thirteen specimens were exhibited, and six 
excluded from consideration of the committee 
in consequence of their deficiency in width. Of 
twelve pieces of undressed flannels likewise 
only two pieces were of the requisite width, 
and only two premiums awarded, though A\e 
were offered. Those undressed were required 
to be five quarters, and those dressed 5-8 of a 
yard. The sub-committee recommend the weav- 
ing of flannels for fulling at least ^ve quarters 
wide, and remark that by weaving our flannels 
of that width we gain 20 per cent, in the ope- 
rations of weaving and dressing, and at the same 
time great advantage in the facility and saving 
with which it is worked. Of dressed flannels 
^ve specimens were presented, and two premi- 
ums awarded. The two which were deuied 
the premium were left out of consideration, 
in consequence of their want of width. 

Of the linen sheetings, shirtings and diapers 
exhibited, the committee speak in terms of high 
commendation. Upon these three different kinds 
of articles 19 premiums were offered, and 47 
specimens presented. The committee a^apded 
a number of small gratuitous premiums upon 
specimens of webbing, linen hose, silk hose, 
travelling trunks, chairs, merino wool hats, and 
other small articles, such as a screw plate, 
guage, and a number of hammers, all beautiful- 
ly wrought. They also awarded a small pre- 
mium to Mrs. Chloe Strong, a venerable lady, 
more than 80 years of age, who offered for ex- 
hibition eight pieces of linen sheeting, contain- 
ing 42 yards, all spun and wove by herself. 

The committee speak in han^ome terms of 
an invention of Mr. Cotton White, of Hsi^ley, 
for making handles to com brooms, by means of 
a hollow auger— of Teapots from the pottery 



of Messrs. Crafts, White, & Co. of Whately— of 
various and rich specimens of Cabinet Work 
presented by Messrs. Judd k Cook, Beach & 
Loveland, and Pomroy & Bams, and awarded 
gratuities to their proprietors. 

Very nice specimens of Straw Bonnets were 
exhibited, and one of grass, in imitation of the 
Leghorn flats was highlv spoken of. 

The display of Cattle was unusually fine-— 
that of gfrassfed cattle superior to the exhibi- 
tion of last year in that department. The cattle 
were generally of the breed of the country, of 
fine form, and in excellent condition. The 
whole number exhibited was seventy head, and 
though a number were rejected in consequence 
of not being exclusively grass fed, the commit- 
tee state that there were many for which pre- 
miums were not awarded, richly entitled to 
them, had any further premiums been announc- 
ed. The committee likewise make favorable 
mention of a ^^ beautiful red heifer,^' exhibited 
by Mr. George Bridgman, of Nbrthampton — 
of the number, beauty, activity and strength of 
the working cattle, particularly a yoke owned 
by Mr. Ephraim Arnold, of Belchertown. 

The Committee upon Sheep, in announcing 
the principles upon which they have proceed- 
ed, remark that the breed of Merino Sheep is 
valuable chiefly for its wool ; not that these an- 
imals are inferioc to the native sheep for the 
use of the table, as they may, undoubtedly, be 
g^own to nearly if not an equal size with sheep 
of that description. But the quality of the wool 
deteriorates, as the condition of the animal, be- 
yond what is termed good store order, is im- 
proved. The committee looked chiefly, there- 
fore, to the quality of the fleece, its fineness^ its 
softness^ and its uniformity^ and .next to its quan- 
tity,'givit)gf to the finer fleece the preference, 
although the coarser one might have been more 
abundant — they desire to give in their report, 
prominence to the fact, that sheep bearing wool 
of fine harle, and shorty instead of long staple, 
are the best. They likewise regret that there 
was so little competition for the premiums of* 
tered for native sheep. 

The Ploughing Match was attended by m 
great concourse of people. Eight ploughs were 
entered, and four oxen and fifty minutes allow- 
ed to each plough for the performance of the 
work ; )he land to be ploughed was one-fourth 
of an acre. The committee report that the 
ploughing by the various competitors was uq- 
usually good. 

The Committee close their Report with the 
following important remarks ; 

^^ By the law of 1819, each incorporated Ag- 
ricultural Society, within the state, which raises 
by the subscription of individuals a capital stock 
of one thousand dollars is entitled to receive in 
the month of October annually, from the public 
treasury, the sum of two Jtundred dollars^ and a 
proportionate sum, also, for any further addition, 
by subscription, to its capital stock ; provided, 
however, that no society shall be entitled to re- 
ceive, during any one year, any greater sum 
than six hundred dollars. Upon an inspection 1 
of the Treasurer's books, it appears that the 
capital stock of this society amounts to thrte 
thouKLnd nine hundred and seventy Jive dollars ; 
entitlmg us, of course, to receive yearly ^600 
from the state treasury, and giving us, with $1^Z 
payable annually by 86 annual subscribers aq in- 
come of ^1010 50. The statute containing the 
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above proyision was passed Id February 1819, 
^iod beinf limited to the term of^e years^ will 
expire, if not renewed, in February, 1824. The 
question will soon arise, therefore, as to the 
propriety of re-enacting or continuing in force 
the provisions of the act referred to ; and it is not 
unlikely, before that period arrives, that the 
public sentiment upon thb subject will have 
been distinctly ascertained and expressed. 

^^ It is sometimes remarked, by casual obser- 
vers, that our cattle shows, with all their impos- 
ing pageantry, are calculated merely for the 
asniuement of the public, and do not, in any con- 
siderable degree advance the interests even of 
that class of our citizens, for whose immediate 
benefit they were first established, the agricul- 
turlsts» 

" However little there may be, either of truth 
or justice in the suggestions we have mentioned, 
il is, nevertheless, to be remarked, that the ob- 
jection, even if correct, would impeach, not the 
wisdom of the legislature, to wh<^ bounty it is 
owing that we are able to distribute so laige a 
sum in premiums, nor the public spirit or distin- 
guished liberality of those citizens, to whom we 
are indebted for the means of becoming the ob- 
jects of that bounty, but only the discretion or 
iiound policy of the officers, or those who are 
entrusted with the control of the affair^ of the 
societies themselves. 



**The great mass of the people of Massachu- 
setts are either husbandmen, practical agricul- 
turists, or artisans and mechanics, either partial- 
ly engaged in agricultural labors or immediately 
dependent upon the cultivators of the soil fov 
encouragement in their different occupations and 
the means of subsistence. Upon the sea board, 
it is true, we find multitudes, who having their 
farms upon the ocean, either in their own per- 
sons or through ttre Inst^rmventtittty^bf others, 
gather from its furrows the sources of wealth 
As it respects however, the great body of the 
population of New-England, four-fifths probably 
of her citizens are mechanics and farmers. 
And is it possible that societies like ours, institu- 
ted expressly for their encouragement, with an 
income throughout the commonwealth of many 
thousands of dollars, can do nothing for the 
great interests of manufactures or agriculture ? 
And when too the perpetually varying wants of 
man^ ref I or imaginary, are incessantly calling 
for improvements in the one, and the earth, 
with its stores of wealth, is for ever inviting 
new efforts for their deyelopement through the 
agency of the other ? 

^^Agricultural Societies, as it respects this 
state, may be considered, for the most part, as 
of very recent origin. Their growth, it is true, 
has been rapid beyond exaipple, and if they are 
as yet destitute, in some degree, of the healthy 
action and athletic vigor of mature life, they are 
rather to be fostered as children of high prom- 
ise, than reproached for not possessing in youth 
all the characteristics of manhood. Perhaps at 
some future period, experience mav dictate im- 
provements in the distribution of our funds. 
AVhile a portion of them is reserved for the ob- 
jects now kept in view, a part may be appro- 
priated to the encouragement of the efforts of 
genius in the invention of new modes of apply- 
ing advantageously the mechanical powers, or 
in aid of societies or individuals, who may be en- 



may be held out for the prosecution of botani- 
cal, mineralogical, or geological researches. In 
process of time, indeed, such may be the char- 
acter of the society, and such the correspondent 
progress of intelligence on the part of its oflS- 
cers, and munificent liberality on the part of its 
members, that the benefits, resulting from the 
institution may be too obvious to escape the ac- 
knowledgment of the most incredulous, and too 
intimately connected with the best interests of 
the commonwealth to require a single effort to 
secure for it the cordial and hearty and perma- 
nent co-operation of the public. 

*^ The members of the society will suffer us 
to remind them, to whose beneficence we are in- 
debted, as well for our beautiful scenery, fruit- 
ful soil, and exuberant crops, as for the various 
institutions, of a civil and religious nature, 
which have given to New England its high pre- 
eminence ; and as we view with that compla- 
cency of feeling, which even the Christian pat- 
riot may indulge, the inheritance which has been 
transmitted us, or the store houses and bams 
our own industry may have filled, let us remem- 
ber with humble gratitude. Him who was our 
father's God, and to whose kindness it is owing, 
not only that our pastures are clothed with Jlocks^ 
and our vallies also covered with com^ but that 
our institutions are unimpaired, and onr pros- 
perity and happiness, as a people, unexampled. 



the most meritorious of those exhibited, might 
be presented in the following order : 
Best pair working oxen, 5 years old, owned by Joab 
Owen, of Suffield. 

Col. T. Leavitt, do. 

Henry Owen, do. 

J. Cornish, Jr. Windsor. 

P. Stevens, Southwick. 

J. Forward, Granby. 

A polios Gay, do. 

£. Thompson, Simsbur^ . 

B. Gr is wold, Windsor. 

Col. S. CUrk, Granby. 

E. Sheldon, SufEeld. 

R. Barker, Granby. 

E. Bates, do. 

John VIets, do. 

Joel Clark, do. 
Much gratification was afforded upon the oc- 
casion, by the attendance of several gentlemen 
of distinction from different towns in the county. 
It is believed that eihibitions of this nature 
are well calculated to excite a spirit of emula- 
tion among agriculturists, and to improve our 
stock. 

It is thought worthy of notice that James 
Forward, Esq. exhibited a water-melon raised 
in his garden this season, the weight of which 
was 47 pounds, when taken from the vine. 



2d 


do. 


do. 


do. 


3d 


do. 


do. 


do. 


Best 


do. 


do. 


4 do. 


2d 


do. 


do. 


do. 


3d 


do. 


do. 


do. 


Best 


do. 


do. 


3 do. 


2d 


do. 


do. 


do. 


3d 


do. 


do. 


do. 


Best 


do. 


Steers, 


2 do. 


2d 


do. 




do. 


3d 


do. 




do. 


Best 


do. 




Ido. 


2d 


do. 




do. 


3d 


do. 




do. 



From the Connecticut Coarant. 
GRANBY, {Turkey Hills Society)' Oct 23, 1822. 

Agreeably to previous appointment, the Cat- 
tle Show and Fair was attended at this place. 
The working oxen and steers in yokes, were 
collected on the green near the Meeting-house, 
at 10 o'clock, A.M. There were present 36 
yokes of 6 years old — 37 of 4 — 76 of 3, and 37 
of 2 years old; in the whole 175 pairs. They 
were all in good working order, and generally 
well matched. After an appropriate Address, 
delivered by Mr. Alfred Owen, to a numerous 
auditory in the Meeting-house, the whole of the 
cattle, by assistance of the marshals, were con- 
nected in one line, making a team of a full half 
mile in length. In this order they moved about 
three-quarters of a mile on to albeautiful plain 
lot in Windsor, belonging to Isaac Owen, Esq. 
where they were formed ipto a hollow square, 
exhibiting a parade novel and highly interest- 
ing. The Committees of arrangements and in- 
spection, with their Secretary, accompanied by 
several gentlemen of respectability from neigh- 
boring towns, were conveyed to the parade 
ground, (not in coacJies with sixes,) but in two 
substantial caiis, fitted up with benches, and 
drawn by three hundred and seventy oxen and 
steers, in a style vastly superior to monarchs 
and their minions. 

The committee of inspection, as well as many 
spectators, viewed with pleasure the great im- 
provement visible in the beauty and quality of 
the cattle, since the last annual Show, in Oct. 
1821. Much praise is due to the owners and 
drivers of the cattle, for the laudable spirit man- 
ifested, and for the good order preserved by 
them^ 

Among so many fine animals as were here 
exhibited, the inspecting committee felt a de- 
gree of delicacy In making very great distinc- 



^ged, with a prospect of benefit, in the inves- tions between several pairs of superior excel 
tipktioa of the nature of soik. Suitable rewards jlence. They were, however, of opinion, that 



Mr» Atkins^ method of preserving Iron and Steel 
from Rust, 
Greasy and oily, or resinous substances, have 
hitherto formed the basis of the different prepa- 
rations proposed and employed for this purpose ; 
but in the former, when rancidity comes on, an 
acid is produced, which corrodes the iron ; and 
the latter, when dry, are apt to crack, and thus 
afford an inlet to moisture. But melted caout- 
chouc, or India rubber, Mr. Atkins has found to 
possess^ peculiar advantages in preserving the 
sur^e of iron from being: acted. UDOO_hy the at- 
mosphere^ arising from its little susceptibility 
of chemical change, when exposed to the air ; 
from its treacly consistence under all ordinary 
temperatures ; from its strong adhesion to the 
surface of iron or steel : and, at the same time, 
from the facility with which it is removed by 
a soft brush ciiarged with warm oil of turpen- 
tine. The finger or a soft brush are the most 
convenient implements for applying the caout- 
chouc ; and, as soon as the article has been cov- 
ered, it ought to be set up on end, in order that 
the excess may drain which wiH take place in 
a day or two. The temperature for melting 
caoutchouc is nearly equal to that required for 
the effusion of lead.— .1fo7i/A/y Mag. 

Kew method of Weaving Mais, 
This method consists in disposing in a cheap 
and coarse kind of loom, a double series of plain 
and colored lines of longitudinal stripes of twine 
— the stripes being at intervals considerably 
apart from each other. These threads of twine 
being opened in the manner of a warp, by means 
of the treddles and harness of the loom, either 
Dutch, rushes or the leaves of Typha latifolia or 
greater cat-tails, torn into shreds, arc to be in- 
troduced from time to time, with a wooden nee- 
dle, having an eye or opening at one end. of it 
to receive the rushes, to form the shoot, and 
the twine is closed over them by the continued 
action of the loom. In this manner, a cheap 
and useful matting is fabricated, the use of 
which is now become very considerable amongst 
us, although the invention is of a very regent 
d^iQ.— English papen Dy VJJ KJ V^ V I V^ 
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MISSACHCFSETTS AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL, 
FOR JUNE, 1822. 

(Continued from p. 85.) 

A letter from John Prince, Esq. of Roxbury, 
to the Committee on Agricultural productions, 
dated Nov. 1821, states the following facts, viz. 
That Mr. Prince kept a large stock, for the size 
of his farm, which is small, his house lot only 
57 acres, and was therefore induced to raise 
largely of roots. The quantity, however, is 
smaller than he had last season from the same 
quantity of land under cultivation, owing, as Mr. 
Prince supposed, to its being principally from 
pasturage, newly broken up. The productions 
of the fifty-seven acres were 800 hills of sum- 
mer squashes (on less than half an acre) which 
yielded largely, and were daily gathered for a 
long time, and boiled for a large stock of swine, 
with the thinnings of mangel wurtzel^ &c. &c. — 
657 bushels of mangel wurtzel at the harvest- 
ing, besides ^ large quantity of thinnings, dur- 
ing the season, and also of leaves at harvest 
given daily to cows, swine, &c. cost seven cents 
per bushel. Mr. Prince says, " I think a great- 
er quantity of this root can be raised on suitable 
soils, than of any other vegetable, requiring not 
more than one third of the labor that carrots do. 
— 400 bushels carrots, on same space of ground 
adjoining the preceding crop ; cost 17 2-^ cents 
per bushel — 537 bushels ruta baga; 3-4ths of 
them were raised on land broken qp the same 
season, and the sods burnt by an Irishman ac- 
quainted with the business, and no other manure 
on the three-fourths ; the cost 8 2-3 cents per 
bushel ; were sown the 29th June, too late by 
a fortnight, but the land could not be got ready 
sooner — 745 bushels of potatoes, besides early 
ones, used during the season ; they were of 13 
different sorts, and cultivated by Mr. Prince. for 
the purpose ot selecting the most valuable. 
The best were the Elam potatoe from Rhode 
Island, and are uncommonlv fine. The second 
best from Gen. Derby, of Londonderry, N. H. 
and supposed to be the Buckman potatoe from 
Maine, a new sort. The third from Hambtiirgh, 
-TOiported by T. B. Wales, Esq. are very fine 
and yield well. There were so in^ny sorts^ and 
planted on so many spots, that it was impossible 
to keep the costs — 15 bushels of sweet potatoes 
^ of very good quality, and the cost of cultivation 
not more if so much as others ; they vield more 
from the same number of hills, and do best on 
light sandy land — 37 bushels Russian radish, the 
produce as large as any vegetable Mr. Prince 
£ver raised ; some of them weighing fourteen 
pounds; they keep well through the winter; 
cattle are very fond of them, and the thinnings 
were boiled, among other vegetables, tor swine. 
Gen. Derby^ of Londonderry, has this year rais- 
ed ipore than one thousand bushels altogether 
on his cornhills (one each) and he thinks it no 
injury to the corn ; they do not seed the first 
year, like other radishes, but must be cultivated 
like turnips — 400 bushels turnips of different 
sorts ; some of the yellow Aberdeen, from Mr. 
Young, of Halifax, thought to be the beat of any 
for the table, and keep well ; some red tankard 
and "white Norfolk. All were imported seeds^ 
^nd not sown till the last of July, and principal- 
ly on burnt soil. .1 find, says Mr. Prince, when 
English turnip seeds are used, they should be 
sown from two to four weeks earlier than our 
own old fashioned sorts, as the tops grow very 
large, and the roois do not begin to swell till 



the tops are nearly done growing.— -Cabbages, a 
considerable quantity, but did not head well ; 
the soil too dry for them. Besides a considera- 
ble quantity of vegetables from a large garden, 
not more than two hundred bushels have been, 
or will be disposed of otherwise, than for the 
use of the rarm. Last winter 1 kept in pits 
near one thousand bushels of Ruta Baga and 
Mangel Wurtzel, which did so well, that this 
season I have nearly as manv. The trench dug 
about one foot deep, and four feet wide, and 
long enough to contain one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred bushels each: they are then piled 
about 3 1-2 feet like the roof of a house, cover- 
ed eight or twelve inches with straw or mead- 
ow hay, and then with the earth thrown out of 
the trench and enough added to make it, when 
the weather becomes quite cold, about a foot 
thick. Be -careful not to cover too thick aifir$t^ 
as the heat of the vegetable is great, when con- 
fined in so large a body, and would destroy 
them." 

Mr. John Dwinell gives a statement of the 
cultivation «f a lot for a premium crop of po- 
tatoes. 

" The lot is situated by Bridge street, so call- 
ed, in Salem, county of Essex, and owned by 
Messrs. Waitt and Pierce. It was broken up 
in 1819; soil black, low and heavy. For about 
t^venty years previous to which, it had been 
mowing land. The last year potatoes were 



most burnt up with the drought. The first acre 
was entered for the Society ^s premium of f^O^ 
for the greatest quantity of corn on an acre, 
and the second acre for the premium of j^, for 
the best mode of raising com. The land was 
dry and the com suffered much from the drought. 
The field contains nearly twenty acres, which 
with four others of about the same size is culti- 
vated under a five years^ rotation of crops with- 
out manure, except the com year, when it is - 
spread on profusely. It had lain in grass (with- 
out any manure being put on it) three years, 
when it was ploughed in the fall, and manured 
in the spring at the rate of nearly fifty loads to 
the acre, taken fresh and green from the barn 
yard and pig stye, and all made during the win- 
ter f except some heaps of compost not very 
good) by the cattle, sheep and pigs, from straw 
and oats mixed with the stable manure ; the 
land was cross-ploughed an inch or two deeper 
than the fall ploughing ; the manure covered 
up as fast as it was spread about from the carts ; 
the turf harrowed fine with light seed harrows ; 
the land furrowed back to back in ridges four 
feet apart; the tops of the ridges being two feet 
higher than the bottom of the ditches. The 
land was then harrowed across the ridges, which 
filled up the ditches with fine rich mellow earth 
a foot deep, well mixed with manure, in which 
the com was carelessly strewed along very thick^ 
sprinkling gypsum on it before covering it up. 



about twenty bushels white seed potatoes, and 
whole labour then employed in production of 
crop, nii^eteen and an half daj's, 

The cultivation, &c. the present year has 
been — 1st. Four loads ol bam, and ^\^ of pcivy 
manure, for one yoke of oxen, were put on the 
lot. 

2d. The seed, an equal portion of whites, 
blues and long reds, making in all iil>out twenty- 
four and an half bushels. 

3d. Two days ploughing and half a day fur- 
rowing, with one yoke of oxen, no driver; 
17th and 19th of May, three days planting; 14th 
(June, three and an half days weeding; 16th 
July, 3 days hilling ; and from 1st October, ten 
days digging <y>op, making in the whole twenty- 
three days labour* 

4th. The amount of crop measured five hun- 
dred and eighteen and an half bushels on the 
acre." 



raised on the lot, nine cart loads of barn manure, "^he com was sown between the 10th and 26th 

of May, was hoed three times, beginning the 
first week and ending the last week in June. 
Mr. Shepherd concludes this article as follows : 
" I have tried every plan for several years 
past, and this is the third year that I have sow - 
ed it in rows from six to eight feet apart, with 
a variety of roots and plants between them. 
The first year I' got 44 1-4 bush, to the acre, or 
rather from half an acre ; the second year 50 
bushels, and this year 61 bushels 12 quarts. It 
is my belief that 76 bushels com and 3 or 400 
bashels Ruta Baga (or 2 or 300 bushels potatoes) 
can be raised on an acre of good rich ground cul- 
tivated in this way ; but the com must be sowed 
very thick in rows eight feet apart, and the 
ditch well filled with fine mellow earth, and 
plenty of manure^ nor is it an expensive mode of 
culture considering the great crop to be obtaii>- 
ed. The cross ploughing and furrowing is extra 
work, but this it is, with the aid of the harrows 
that makes the g^eat crop, if sowed in wide 
rows, as my experiment this year proves, hav- 
ing got at the rate of 122 bushels 24 quarts to 
the acre in this way, and in the narrow rows, 
with more exhaustion of the land, only 87 bush- 
els 24 quarts. With regard to the expence of , 
cultivating a single acre of hnd, the Trustees 
will please to consider that I do not cultivate any 
one acre of land with a view particularlv to a 
premium, and therefore cannot ascertain the ex- 
pence. 1 would observe however that the ex- 
tra expence of xrultivating com in this way be- 
yond what it is in the usual way in hills is in- 
considerable. They will also decide which of 
the two is most meritorious, him who cultivates 
his whole farm alike both as to labour and man- 
ure, or him who devotes all his energies to get 
a great crop, from a single acre, and robs the 
residue of his farm for the benefit of a pre- 
mium.'^ 

The succeeding articles* in this excelleot 
number of the Hassachjosetts Agricultural Re- 



Thomas Shepherd, Esq. of Northampton cer- 
tifies, in substance, that on the 16th Oct. 1821, 
he measured an acre of ground, across the end 
of his cornfield, had the produce thre^ed on 
the first day of the Cattle Show, brought it to 
the Show in the afternooa, and sold it under 
the inspection of hundreds of people. The com 
was perfectly hale and dry, and measured 87 
bushels and 24 quarts, all produced^ from one 
acre of land sowed in rows about four feet apart. 
The same gentleman caused an acre of land ad- 
joining the above to be measured off, which 
was sowed in alternate rows of com and ruta 
baga; Che corn rows being eight feet apart. 
The produce was sixty-one bushels and twelve 
quarts of com, and one hundred and sixteen 
bushels of ruta baga. The whole field of nearly 
twenty acres (except the first acre) was sowed 
in rows eight feet apart, and the half acre, 
which yielded 61 bushels and 12 quarts, was 
not better than a fair average of the field. The 
ruta baga sowed between the com rows was al- 
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poflitoi^ are ^ An Essay on the advantages of 
manaring with Green Crops — by S. W. Pome- 
roy, Es<). first Vice President of the Society,'* 
which we have republished, (p. 9,) and an arti- 
cle on « The felling of Trees for Timber,^ by 
Hon. Timothy Pickering, which we have also 
republished, (p. 17.) 

C:^ We have now transplanted into the New 
England Fanmr^ either in substance, or al 
length, every article in the last number of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Repository, whose 
more general diffusion we thought might be 
useful to that numerous and respectable class 
whose principal occupation is cultivating the 
ea£th. in doing this we may, perhaps, incur the 
censure of some of our readers, who were pre- 
viously in possession of »the work, which has 
been the subject ^f our notices and extracts. 
But we believe that more than four fiAhsof our 
8ub«cribers do not take the Massachusetts Agri- 
culturq^epository, and many of them would, 
probably, never have seen much of the useful 
matter first published in that valuable work, 
had it not been presented to them .through the 
medium of our paper. We are moreover con- 
fident that the liberal use which we have made 
of the Repository will be so far from giving of- 
fence to its conductors, that they will approve 
of our proceeding, as comporting with their 
own patriotic views and intentions. Dr. A. Hun- 
ter, the author and compiler of seversfl volumes 
jof valuable Essays on ^^^iculture, invited Edi- 
tors of Newspapers to make extracts or republish 
whole articles /rom his tssa^, in ord^r that the 
public might be the more extensively benefitted: 
by his labors. Utility rather than originality S's 
our object, and we prefer copying a valuable 
article from another publication, to publishing 
original matter, written expressly for the New 
England Farmer, which may have less merit, 
than the article thus copied. We mean, how- 
ever, always to give credit^ to the sources or 
authors from whom we derive our second-hand 
articles ; and if some editors of newspapers (for 
whom we hope this hint will suffice,) would 
deal as fairly by us, they would confer an obli- 
^tion. If certain jackdaws will not be con- 
tented with their own feathers, we will not 
promise not to div.est them of their stolen plu- 
mage. We shall handle them with as little 
ceremony as a ^hawk would a robin. 

To the ^itar of the UUca Gazette. 
Sir — A friend has furnished itie with the fol- 
lowing account of a very extraordinary crop of 
corn raised on three acres of land, by Messieurs 
J. and M. Pratt, of Easton, Madison county, for 
which they rcteived a premium from the Agri- 
jcultural Society. The character of these gen- 
llemen, as well as the exertions of a respectable 
committee to ascertain the truth, preclude all 
doubt of the correctness of the statement. The 
effect is unexampled in this county, and 1 hope it 
will not foil of convmcing many o^our fstrmers 
that they have mistaken^f^ ^ue' s6urce of ag- 
fficiihQral profit, and that it may excite in them 



a laudable spirit of emulation, li, under a bet- 
ter course of husbandry, we could raise from 
50 acres as much produce as we now do, un- 
der the pre^nt system, from 150 acres, lands 
would become more valuable and the benefit 
generally would be incalculable. I understand 
Messrs. Pratts feel confident, from the result 
of this experiment, that they can, in a good sea- 
son, raise 200 bushels to the acre, and that they 
hope to do it next year. 

A FARMER OF ONEIDA. 
STATEMENT. 
Dr. Interest on value of three acres, at 

20 dollars per acre $4 20 

Manure, {15 per acre 45 00 

Ploughing and dragging three 4imes 16 50 
Seed 75 

Planting 7 50 

Hoeing JO 50 

Gathering 15 50 

Topping stalks 6 00 



Cr. Com from 1 ac. 172 1-4 bush, 
do. do. 161 

' do. do. 161 



<g|105 95 



Deduct 10 per 
ct. for shrink- 



494 1-4 



49 



Bushels 



445 1-4 at 37 1-2 



cts. per bush. ^167 06 

2355 bundles stalks at 1 ct. each 23 55 
Offered for but-ends and husks 10 00 



|200 61 
105 95 

> 



Deduct 

Net profit from three acres $94 66 

Or j^l 55 per acre. 



(From the Farmei^s Weekly Messenger. 

It appears by experiments made in Pennsyl- 
vania, that potatoes and com given . in a raw 
state are ^inferior to the same quantity when 
ground, boiled and steamed, forty-five per cent. 

e. if a hog weighs three hundred, and it cost 
half to fat him with ground com, and be is sold 
for four cents, in the one case it will cost six 
dollars to fat him, and in the other case it will 
cost eight dollars and seventy <tents. If he that 
sells his pork, when fatted on the best terms, 
only lives by it, the man who feeds on whole 
grain must shortly expect the officer after him. 
it is believed that there is more difference than 
even the above. 

A discovery has been recently made, which 
promises the most important consequences in a 
commercial and agricultural point of view. — 
About two years ago, 200 acres of land, near 
Flint, in Wales, were planted with the common 
bolyhock or rose mallow, with the view of con- 
verting it into hemp or flax. We have* been 
informed,' that, in the process -of 'intfnufticture, 
it was discovered thtft this plant yields a beau- 
tiful blue dye, equal in beauty and permanence 
to the best indigo. We relate the circumstance 
precisely as we have heard it from the most 
respectable quarter, without pledging ourselves 
to tne fact, — Liverpool Kaleidoscope, 



From the American Centinel. 
TO MY BROTHER FARMERS. 
I am sorry that there is so much nded- of the 
admonitions 1 am about to give. Depend on it 
you do not ** work it rigkt^ or you would make 
your farms and stocks twice as profitable as 
they now are. Many of you farm too much. 
You would find it much more profitable to farm 
twenty acres well than forty by halves. The 
last season, I made ground produce at the rate 
of one hundred bushels of Indian com to the 
acre. Is not this much better than a common 
crop of 30 or 40 bushels? You will most cer- 
tainly say.it is, and with the same breath ask 
how I managed to make it produce so plenti- 
fully? My ground being much infested with 
ground mice, . or moles, and also overrun with 
grubs and other vermin, 1 put on, early in the 
month of March, about seven bushels of salt to 
the acre, which thoroughly destroys all kinds 
of vermin, being an excellent manure ; early in 
April, I gave it a good coat of stable manure, 
and ploughed and worked the ground over and 
over, until it became completely mellow ; 1 
then had every com hole nlled with hog ma- 
nure, and after dropping my com, which had 
been previously soaked in warm water, I scat- 
tered a pint of lim^ over every hill, and then 
Covered the whole with a little mellow earth. 
In about one week the com began to come up 
plentifully, after which I nursed it well with 
the plough and hoe every other week for eight 
weeks, afwhich time it was as high as my head, 
and not a spire of it was destroyed either by the 
frost, grub or birds. My other things I nursed 
equally as well, and I have been amply paid 
for all my extra care and trouble,, as I raised 
more than twice as much per acre as any of my 
neighbors, and did it in much 4ess time — I mean 
I got all my harvesting done two or three weeks 
before many others. This is accomplished in a 
great measure by redeeming time ; rising be- 
tween 3 and 4 o^clock in the moming ; then if 
the day be very sultry and hoi, 1 lie by from 12 
to 3, and then 1 feel refreshed and able to go 
to work until quite dark — ^this 1 call ^ working 
it rigW Whereas, should 1 lay in bed until 
the sun be up and shame m«, haunt the taverns 
at n^ht, drink too much whiskey, but half ma- 
nure, half plough, half plant, half nurse, half 
harvest, and do every thing else by halves, I 
surely should not ^ work it rigfil^^ nor get half 
a crop. 

1 shall now conclude, by giving you,> for fur- 
ther consideration^ a few excellent observations 
from a wiser head, perhaps, than my own, which 
I shall endeavour to improve for myself; and 
hope every brother farmer will do so likewise, 
viz : — 

I often say to myself, what a pity it is our 
farmers do not work it right. When J see a man 
turn his cattle into the road to run at large, and 
waste their dung, on a winter's day, I say this 
man does not work it rigkt. Ten loads of good 
manure, at least, is lost in a season, by this slov- 
enly* practice — and all for what.? For nothing 
indeed but to rain his farm. 

So, when 1 see cattle late in the fall, -or early 
in the spring, in a meadow or mowing field, 
poaching the soU, and breaking the grass roots, 
I say to myself, this man does not work it ri^ht> 

So when 1 see a bam yard, with a dram te> 
it, I say the owner does not work it right, for^ 
how easy is it to make a yard hollow, or.lpweat 
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in the qniddle, to receive the urine and all the 
wash of the sides, which will be thus kept dry 
for the cattle. 

The wash and utine of the yard, mixed with 
any kind of earth, or putrid straw, is excellent 
manure ; yet how much do our farmers lose by 
neglecting these things ; — in fact, tkey do not 
work it righL 

When 1 see a farmer, often going to the re- 
tailer's store, with a bottle or jug, lounging a- 
bout a tavern, or wrangling about politics, or 
quarrelling with and defaming his neighbour's 
good name, i am certain such a roan does not 
^orh it fight* 

A PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. 



ttom the London Globe. 
MOST IMPORTAJO' DISCOVERY. 
Six weeks since, application was made to a 
person for the loan of one hundred pounds to a 
young chemist, who had a discovery he was too 
poor to substantiate by experiment. The mon- 
ey was obtained, and in a few days repaid by the 
borrower, already raised to sudden affluence by 
the private disposal of his invention : — It is a 
new mode of tanning skins, combining such ra- 
pidity and economy, as promise to the publick 
an immediate and immense advantage. Raw 
bides, hitherto lying twelve months in the tan pit, 
and subjected to a process otherwise defective 
and precarious, are now perfect leather within 
six weeks, and at less than half th? expense. 
The gentleman who bought the invention, is a 
noted opposition member and contractor; and 
from the terms of his stipulation^ we may form 
tome judgment of the probable magnitude of the Mad River, 
results. He has paid him 10000/. down, he -'— '^— ' 
has given obligatory deeds, securing him 6000/. 
on the Ist. of January, 6000/. pernnnum for the 
four years next succeeding and afterwards 11, 
000/. a year for life ! It is expected the price 
of a pair of boots will not exceed eight shillings, 
and a corresponding fall will be produced in all 
articles of leather manufacture. 



coal gas,) there is no greater proportionate 
heat from the flame, than from that of lamps or 
candles. It does no injury to furniture, books, 
plate, pictures, &c. and containft nothing which 
can possibly injure the metal of which the con- 
veyance pipes are made. 

ABfEKICAFT lUlfUFACTURES^ 

Messrs. Adams, Allen & Co. have lately es- 
tablished in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, a manu- 
factory of cotton yam and piece goods — the first 
of the kind which has been established in Penn* 
sylvania, west of the mountains. They have al- 
ready put into operation upwards of 600 spindles 
and eight power Jooms, and are now engaged in 
constructing 1000 additional spindles, which will 
be put in operation in the ensuing spring. — 
These spindles will supply yam for looms suflS- 
cient to weave from 1600 to 2000yards of piece 
goods per day. At present, there are about 20 
hands employed, principally females. The 
whole machinery, which is of the latest and 
mo9t appoved kind, will be driven by a steam 
engine of about thirty-five horse power* — ibid, 
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On the Metrnnorphoses and Jdamners •fthe Coek-cht^tr 
#7y, the Scarabaus MeloUmikay Lin. ; igith Hini^ 
tending to lead louHnrds sonu nteum •/ destroying it. 

PLATE I. 



From the Philadelphia Union. 
'gas from oil. 

A company at Boston has established works 
for making gas, and obtained permission from 
the city authorities to lay iron pipes from three 
to four inches in diameter, in the streets, for 
the purpose of supplying such parts of the town 
as will receive a somcient quantity of gas to in- 
demnify the company for the expense. 

The gas proposed to be used, is that obtained 
from oil, which, it has recently been discovered, 
is far preferable to that obtained from coal — 
The apparatus. Professor Silliman states, is 
much less expensive — occupies much less space 
— requires less skill and labour to manage it, 
than the coal gas apparatus — is not so liable to 
wear and tear — and as there are no offensive 
products to be removed, it may, on its present 
improved construction, be introduced into any 
dwelling-house. All the costly and offensive op- 
eration of purifying the gas by lime, &c. is to- 
tally avoided when it is obtained fmm oil. 

The material from it is produced, containing 
no sulphur or other material, by which it can be 
contaminated, there is no objection, on account 
of a suiTocnting smell, to the use of oil gas in 
close rooms ; and, as it contains no unmixed hy- 
drogen (which occasions the great beat of the 
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PLATE n. 



SQUIRRELS IN OHIO. 

A letter from the Ohio country, an extract 
from which is published in the Woodstock, Vt. 
Observer, states that whole fields of oora from 
6 to 10 acres, are wholly destroyed by grey 
and black squirrels — not an ear left. During a 
squirrel hunt of about a week in the neighbor- 
ing towns about Columbus, the first part of Oct. 
nearly 20,000 were killed. Hundreds were 
seen every day &wimmihg the Great Miami, 
Scioto, and other streams. Chil- 
dren from 6 to 10 years of age, would wade 
into the shallow water, before the squirrels 
reached the shore, and kill them with sticks. 
Many of them are fat and fine eating. We saw 
many little boj^s and some men, with from ten 
to thirty or forty on their backs. They seem 
to be almost as destructive as the locusts for- 
merly were in Egypt It is supposed that they 
are in pursuit of nuts, and attack corn-fields. 
Notwithstanding the depredations of these ani- 
mals, com and oats in many parts of that coun- 
try are only }2 1-2 cents per bushel; wheat, 
by the quantity, from 25 to 37 1-2 cents per 
bushel ; Dutter and cheese from 6 to 10 cents 
per pound. 

The season has been very good in some parts 
of thd Ohio country, but in some parts of Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia and Maryland, almost every 
thing is destroyed by drought. 

Longevity oftke Clergy in the Old County of 
Hampshire. — ^The following pa9sage of a letter 
from the Rev. Enoch Hale, of Westhampton, is 
inserted in the last North American Review : 

"When i was ordained (in 1779) there were, 
including myself, 34 or 36 ministers in Hamp- 
shire county. Of these nine are now living, and 
I am the youngest of the nine, Two are above 
76, and have colleagues. Four perform the or- 
dinary ministerial duties, two of them are above 
70. One was dismissed and is about my age. 
In 40 years^ only one minister has died, within 
the present limits ol Hampshire county, under 
the age of 70. ' Of those who have died within 
the limits of the old county, (as it was in 1779,) 
one was nearly 100, three about 90, one 89, eight 
about 80, and eight aboqt 70.''^ — Uamp. Gazette. 




Plate I. is a representation of a full grown msect. 
The small dots at the end of each of the yertebre or 
joibts, are shming specks which are the air holes thro^ 
which it breathes* 

No. II. represents the same insect after it has change 
ed to a fly or miller. 

The eggn of this insect are deposited by the mother* 
in tlie ground, from each of which proceeds, after a 
short time, a small whitish worm with six feet, that is 
destined to live in the earth under that form for the 
space of four jTears, and there undergo all its changes, 
iintil it finally assumes its pupa form [form of a winged 
insect] subsisting, during its abode in the earth, upon 
the roots of trees and other plants that grow in the 
soil, committing ravages among these crops, on some 
occasions, of the most deplorable kind. After it as-. 
sumes its winged state, it devours the leaves of trees 
and other plants with an avidity not much less than 
that of the locust ; so that in certain seasons, and in 
particular diitncts, they become an oppressive scourge 
that produces much misery among the people. For- 
tunately their rsLvages are but temporary and local, 
being moderated by circumstances in nature with 
which we are yet in a great measure unacquainted. 

As soon as the worm issues from the egg^, it seizes 
upon such roots as it finds nearest to it, and devours 
them, living all the summer under the thin coat of 
vegetable mould, near the surface ; but, as winter ap- 
proaches, it descends deeper into the earth, and, pen> 
etrating directly downwards, retires beyond the reach 
of the frost, where it remains in an inactive state, and 
without food, till the return of spring, when the warmth 
of the season invites it to ascend aind begin its ravages 
anew upon the roots that spread themselves through 
the tender mould near the surface. In this manner it 
proceeds for three or five successive seasons, changii^g 
its skin at least once a year. It is not till the end of 
the fourth year that the larve are metamorphosed ; for 
then, towards the end of autumn, they go deep into 
the earth, sometimes six feet, and then spin theoMelves 
a smooth case, in which, after quitting their last skin 
they change into the pupa, or chrysalis. The pupa 
remains under this form all winter, till the month of 
February, when it comes out a perfect Scarabeus, soft 
and white. It is not till the month of May, however, 
that the parts become hardened, and they come out of 
the e%rth in tl^e day tioie ; and thnt we often find m 
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the earth perfect cock-chaffer flies; which has made 
many persons think that these insects live from one 
jear to another, and pass the winter in the earth to 
protect them from the cold. 

These worms, thongrh they are always white, yet are 
sometimes found yaryin^, more or less, wholly, or in 
part, into a bluish tint, produced by the internal parts, 
seen through the transparent skin. 

These scarabei are seen during the whole summer, 
- especially towards the end of May, and in June, flying 
in the eyening towards si^Met, particularly where 
there are trees. They seem to be a heedless kind of 
puSwrtai^ that fly briskly without regarding much where 
they go, and therefore become extremely troublesome 
to persons who walk in places that they frequent, by 
their darting frequently, and with force, upon the ^e 
and other parts of the body, which, when naked, prove 
very teasing. They eat the leaves of most species of 
fi>re8t trees, as well as fruit trees* 

In the United Provinces of the Low Countries, the 
children amuse themselves by attaching a long thread 
to one of the hinder feet, and leave them thus to fly 
-without suffering them to escape ; they fly then com- 
monly round, describing a circle in the air ; from Which 
some think they have obtained the name olmoHnaars^ 
that is to say, millers ; the probability is, however, 
that they have obtained that name from the greyish 
hairs, resembling powder on a slight look, or the whit- 
ish dust with which their bodies are covered. 

The Society of Arts in London has for many years \ 
past held forth a premium for the best account of this 
ineect, and the means of checking its ravages, but 
without having prAiuced one successful claimant. 

In order to destroy these insects, some English 
-writers recommend to cherish and protect rooks, 
magpies and jays, whose sole employment, for some 
months, is to search for insects of this sort for food. — 
*'A cautious observer, says Dr. Anderson, having foutid 

birds, while yet very young, consumed fifteen at least 
of these full-sized grubs in a day, and of course would 
require many more of a small size ; say that on an ave- 
rage of sizes, they consumed twenty a piece ; this for 
the five makes one hundred. Each of the parents con< 
sumes, say fifty ; so that this pair and family consume 
two hundred every day. This in three months amounts 
to twenty thousand in one season; but as the grub 
continues in that state four seasons, this single pair, 
with their own famDy alone, without reckoning their 
descendants, after the first year, would, destrby eighty 
thousand grubs, ]>t us suppose that the half, viz. 
forty thousand, are females, and as it is known that 
they usually lay about two hundred eggs each, it will 
appear that no less than eight millions have been de- 
stroyed, or prevented from bebg hatched by the labois 
of this single family of Jays. 

These insects afford a most acceptable food to ducks, 
turkies, and the other inhabitants of the poultry 3rard, 
which are remarked to 1 a greater number of eggs 
when thus fed, than at any other time. Swine like- 
wise devour them greedily, if they be first bruised and 
mixed with their other food, 

The ravages of the grub are sometimes not experi- 
enced for many years together. At other times they 
appear in immense numbers, without our being able to 
assign any reason for it. This is thought to be owing 
to the long period that this insect lives in its grub state, 
during all which time it cannot multiply, and must be 
subject to a variety of accidents that may destroy It, 
without ever allowing it to come within Uie reach of 
our <»>gtii2ance. 
Cabbagips, cauliflowers, and strawberries, are all 



most favorite food. In lands infested with the grub, 
gardeners sometimes make use of this as a bait. to de- 
stroy them. They plant a row of lettuce plants be- 
tween the rows of strawberries. In that case the grub 
attacks the lettuce. The gardener, aware of this, ex- 
amines his plants with care each day, going along the 
rows with a trowel in hip hand, and wherever he sees 
the leaves foiling, he knows that the enemy b there, 
and immediately digs up, and destroys the grub. 

It is thought that the whole race of grubs are some- 
times destroyed by winter rains ; and wherever irriga- 
tion takes place, the destruction of the grub must be 
effected. If a stream of water could be spread over 
the surface of a grass field only for a few days, during 
any of the winter or spring months, it is supposed that 
the grubs might thus be drowned in their holes. Dr. 
Anderson recommends this mode of destroying grubs, 
in grass lands which are infested with them, especially 
when it is intended to turn them up to com, (wheat, 
r^e, &c.) for the mischief grubs do in these circum- 
stances to the first com crop is often very great. It 
might, says Dr. Anderson, even with safety be applied 
to orchards and wood-lands ; for these would sustain 
no damage were not the water continued longer than 
is necessary for the destructioi^ of the worm.* 

Dr. Darwin says in Phjrtologia, sec. xiv, 3, in ipeak- 



it would probably spoil their appeiiies, a%d lime water 
would, moreover, in many iustances, be useful as a 
manure. 



ing of the Scarabseus Solstitialis, or fern chaffer, " when 
the fly is seen to come out In abundance in the summer 
evenings on grass lands and follows, it is probable that 
rolling the ground in the evening might prevent the 
return into the earth, both of these and of the may- 
chaffers, to deposit their eggs and thus prevent their 
future progeny ; or during their grub state, when they 
exist at the roots of wheat above, or just beneath the 
surface of the soil, perhaps slacked lime might be sprin- 
kled over the crop in powder, or sea-salt in powder, 
which might be washed down the stems of com in a 
wet day, and destroy the insect, without injuring the 
«.4k««AiaKiA . AM ia»»u* «jkm woftAs* • all whlch mis^t bt 
first tried on a small part of the field ; for as lime is 
not all of equal purity, it is not all of equal strength or 
causticity.^^ The same author, in speaking of the 
white slug in gardens, says, ^^ It has lately been as- 
serted, that watering the ground with tar water will 
destroy them, which may be made by adding a few 
pounds of tar to a hogshead of water, and well stirring 
it, without perceptible injury to the tar.^* Phytologia, 
sec. xiv. 3, 5. 

There is no doubt but common turpentine might an- 
swer as good a purpose as tar, if made use of in the 
same way. Infusions of elder are likewise, it is believ- 
ed, fot^l to all sorts of insects. Lime water WQuld be 
a cheap application, and a quart of quick lime would 
more ihan saturate a hogshead of water, for lime can* 
not be taken up or held in solution in less than about 
700 times its weight of water. Any of these liquid 
substances may be applied to a soil infested with 
worms, either by a common gardener^s watering pot, 
or by letting the liquid out of a barrel or hogshead, by 
a pipe communicating with a tube 10 or 12 feet in 
length, with its ends closed, and bored fu)l of small 
holes five or six inches apart, aujl placed either before 
or behind the wheels of a cart, across, or fostened un- 
der the body, in such a manner that the liquid may 
issue through holes and wet the ground equally, as the 
cart is drawn over it. Or in other words, wet your 
grounds with lime water, kc^ when the grubs are near 
the surface, by an apparatus similar to that which is 
used for wetting the streets of cities in hot and dry 
weather. If such applications should not kill the worms 



LATEST FROM EUROPE. 

An arrival at New York brings intelligence from 
London to the 22d and Liverpool to the 24th of Sept. 
The Greeks are proceeding with rapid and. victorious 
strides to the achievement of complete independence. 
They attacked the Turks before Argos on the 22d July, 
and (defeated them, after a furious contest. On the 
24th and 25th the Turks were harassed on their retreat 
by the Grecian sharp-shooters. An obstinate battle at 
length took place, near Corinth, in which more than 
1500 Turks perished. On the 6th and 7th of August, 
likewise, the Turks were defeated with great carnage, 
3000 remaining dead on the spot. The number of 
wounded and prisoners is not known, but two thousand 
Turkish horses, all their baggage and munitions, to- 
gether with their military chest were among the firuits 
of the conquest. Up to the 18th of August, the date 
of the last accounts, the Greeks were triumphant, and 
news was every moment expected of the complete de* 
struction of the Turkish army. 

In Spaiu the Constitutional party are successful, and 
tl^eir enemies are submitting or retiring from the scene 
of action. 

The Congress of Sovereigns were assembling at Ve» 
rono, at the date of the last accounts. Nothing fovor- 
able to Greece, it is said, is expected to result from 
the deliberations of this body. 

On Monday last, the election of Representatives to 
the next Congres9, took place in this State. In SuA 
folk District, Mr. Webster is elected — ^in Etttx^ ^ort\ 
Mr. Nelson— In Middle»ex, Mr. Fuller— in JVoi/ott, Dr. 
Eustis — in Bri$t9U Mr. Baylies — in Plymouth^ Mr. Ho* 
bart.^.Tn ftampthire S, Mr. Lathroo is probably electa 
ed, and Mr. Allen in Hampshire h'. It is supposed 

andS, 
heard from. 



-^ has h<!^ made in Essex S, and Worcester Jf. 
DifOi^tB, The other Districts m the State not 



• This aeeouni is principaSy abridged frmn a paper 
nudi relirfjed by the grub, but lettuce seems to be iU | in the 2d voltmu ofJtnderttni** Rcereatumt. 



Rapid Grour/A.-— The following singular instance of 
the rapid growth of an engrafted scion, is worthy of 
notice, and will be interesting to virtuosos. 

A Mr. Foster,'^ Sciloate, gifted in his orchard. In 
May last, an apple tree, which in four months from the 
time the scion was set, bore an apple which girted 
6 3^ inches in circumference, — Qazette, ^ 

Mr. Coke, the rich and hospitable English Common* 
er, has discontinued his Annual Agricultural Festivals, 
.where for so many years he had entertained many hun- 
dreds of the most distinguished friends of Agriculture, 
and Practical Fanners of England and of Europe. In 
a letter to one of his friends in America, he says, he 
has been compelled to reduce his rents thirty-three and 
a third per cent, and his tenants are known to be better 
able, than any others in F>ngland, to support the exist"* 
ing burdens on that class of British population.— ^'Mcf. 

Premium o^ererf.— The Emperor of Germany haa 
lately oflbred a thousand gold ducais^ equal to $2000, 
to the author, whether native or foreigner, for the be^t 
treatise on the construction of water mills. 

A Velocipede, with two wheels, has been constructed 
in England, by which a person, with considerable ease, 
may travel six miles an hour. 



J. 
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NATHANIEL DEARBORN. ..EJ^GRAVER^ 

AS removed to Market Street, No. 33, over Mr, 
Bailey's Store, West comer building of the stone 
steps passage way. • 

0:5" Orders for Pjng^ving and Printing Address op 
Visiting Cards; and engravinpfs on Wood, Bra^s, or 
other metals solicitf-d. Toor Platfs of any sty'^ and 
price, of Brass, Silver or Silver-plated. Not, ?. 
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UjyPRmCIPLED AMBITIOK. 

BT T. G. PESSElTDKir. 

Ambition improperly directed, and destitute 
of principle, is a fniitfal source of human mis- 
ery, and causes most of the calamities of life. 
Many of its votaries, instead of rendering them- 
selves notable become notorious, and obtain in- 
famy in escaping obscurity. They cannot en- 
dure the idea of gliding silently down the stream 
of life into the g^lf of oblivion, without leaving 
so much as a bubble or a ripple behind th^m ; 
aad therefore trouble the waters as much as 
possible during their passage from time to eter- 
nity. It is to be feared that there are more 
men like Eratostratus, who set fire to the tem-^ 
pie of Ephesus for no other purpose than to 
preserve his name from oblivion^ than like the 
<^ Man of Ross'^ who did good without seekibg 
fame, and found that 

•* One self-approTing hour whole yeara outweighs, 
^^ Of stupid starers, and of loud huzsas.^^ 

But the man is happiQr both here and here- 
after, who 

" Along the cc^ol seqUesttoM vale of life, 
'' Still ke^jps Che noiseless tenor of his way," 

thfin he who ^^ wades through slaughter to a 
throne,^' and ^^ shuts the gates of mercy on 
mankind.^' 

Dr. Darwin, in his elaborate work entitled 
Zoonomia^ treats of Ambition as a disease, and 
thus describes its symptoms', and method of cure. 

^^ Ambition.'^A carelessness about the opin- 
ions of others is said by X^nophen to be the 
source of impudence ,• certainly a proper rcsrard 
for what others think of us trequentnr mcites us 
to virtuous actions, and deters us from vicious 
ones ; and increases our happiness by enlarging 
the sphere of our sympathy, and by flattering 
our vanity. 

AbstittCt what othen feel, what otlMti think, 
All pleasures sicken, and all glories sink /.Pops. 

** When this reverie of ambition excites to 
conquer nations or to enslave them, it has been 
the source of innumeriable wars, and the occa- 
sion of gpreat devastation of mankind. Cesar 
is reported te have boasted that he had destroy- 
td three millions of his enemies, and one mil- 
lion of his friends. 

^' The works of Homer are supposed to have 
done great injury to mankind by inspiring a 
love of military glory. Alexander was said to 
9lcep with theip always on his pillow. How 
like a mad butcher amid a flock of sheep ap- 
pears the hero of the Iliad, in the following 
fine lines of. Mr. Pope, which conclude the 
twentieth book. 

His fiery coursers, as the chariot rolls, 
Tread down wh61e ranks, and crush out heroes^ touis. 
DashM from their hoofs while o^er the dead they :fly, 
Black, bloody drops the smoking chariot dye : 
Hie spiky wheels thcou^ heaps of carnage tore ; 
And thick the groanin? axles droppM with gore. 
High o'er the scene ofdeath Achilles stood. 
All grim with dust, all horrible in bflMHl : 
Tet still insatiate, still with rage on flame ; 
6uch is the lust of never-dying fkme ! 

*^ The cure must be taken from moral wri* 
f ers. Woolaston says Caesar conquered Pompey ; 
that is^ a man whose name consisted of the iet- 
*erd C. a;, s. a< rr conquered a long time ago, 



a man, whose name consisted of the letters 
P. o. m. p. e. y. and that this is all that remains 
of either of them. Juvenal also attacks this 
mode of insanity. Sat. X, 166. 

Idemens et saevas curre per alpes 



Ut pueris placeas, et declamatio A&b. 

Which is thus translated by Dr. Johnsotr : 
And left a nAme at which the world tumM pale. 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale.^* 

If Dr. Cautic may be permitted to add any 
ingredients to Dr. Darwin's prescriptions^ he 
will give the following nu>ral 

ANTIDOTES TO AMBITION. 
When men of arrogance attempt to soar 

Above the limits of their destinM sphere. 
Their every eflfort serves to sink them lower, 

CurtailM and baffled in their mad career. 
Tet witless wights, in radi pursuit of fame, 

Strive for pre-eminence of jwwer and place ; 
Who, if they gfain the rank at which they aim. 

Become the heralds of tllieir dwn disgrace. 
Some fools are smitten with the love of dress. 

And spend their little all to mak6 k show ; 
Pride proves the cause and prelude of distress ; 

Attempts at high life bring the coxcombs Idw. 
Some splendid sinners, proud of being vile. 

For gtnttel vices high pretensions urge, 
flnact the rake and debauchee in style. 

And claim a wreath for meriting a scourge^ 
Some place their pride in wealth, >y fraud obtfiRn^d, 

Cash, houses, lands, the purchases of guilt ; 
The conque^ier boasts of battles he has gained. 

And laurels drenchM in blood unjustly spilt. 
All such vain-bosnters glory in their shame, 

The meed of vice no honor can bestow^ 
ImpellM by pride, bttd eminence their aim, 

Thev erain. iH: la*» • tur^^t^minmnt^t^ in wA/» 



Fron the Old Colony Memorial. 

In th^ New England Farmer, Oct. 26th, are 
extracted from President Dwight's tour in New- 
Eogland, some remarks oo the Beach Gmss^ and 
its utility as manifested by its improvement on 
Cape Cod. The Elditor requests " any friend or 
correspondent to furnish information relative to 
the above mentioned grass<^^ 

Little can be added to the judicious and crit- 
ical remarks of the respectable tourist — but it 
may be remarked, that its production is not pe- 
culiar to Cape Cod ; it g^ws spontaneously in all 
situations similarly constituted. It delights only 
on the open, exposed beach, and that constitu- 
ted entirely of white sand, or pure silez, with- 
out any adhesive mixture f it is never seen on 
the adjoming meadows or upland, although with- 
in convenient distance to have its seed wafted 
on them by the wind — and it is believed to be 
incapalble of being produccfd where there is any 
soil. 

This harbor is defended from the sea by a 
beach On either hand, .of similar formation ; 
that on the north side, which extends from the 
Gumett to Marshfield, three or four miles, is 
called Salt-house beach-^that on the south side, 
and emphatically called the PkpnoiUk Beack, ex- 
tendi from Monumet northerly about One mile 
and an half, and are both, more or less, covered 
with this grass $ and so impressive is the opinion 
of its utility, that they are protected, and have 
long been^ by special acts of the Legislature, 
preventing them bepg fed by the neighbouring 
cattle. 



From the Vermont Republican and Teoman. 
ON WELLS. 

As the preservation of health depends much 
upon the state and quality of the water in use^ 
it is of the utmost consequence that no efforts 
should, be spared to preserve it in its purest 
state. For this purpose I would strenously re- 
commend the use of wells and buckeU^ although 
water may be obtained with" much greater facik 
ity by the aid of pumps.- As pumps very much 
lessen the maitual labour in procuring water, 
they certainly answer valuable purposes, except 
for family uses, h is well known that motion 
constitutes the life, and (Conduces essentially to 
the purification of water. As pumps receive 
the water near the bottom of the well, by means 
of holes in the penstock, the water in the wel( 
undergoes very little agitation. This stagnant 
state of the water is soon accompanied with a 
disagreeable smell and taste ; and the water be- 
comes coloured. These changes not unfrequent- 
ly are very erroneously imputed to the wood of 
which the pump is made^ when, in reality they^ 
are aU consequences of the stagnation -x>f the 
water. Water in this state, becomes extremely 
unwholesome, and insakibrious, and is deprived 
of its most essential qualities for washing. How 
often have I lamented the ruin of excellent wells- 
of water by the mtroduction of pumps ! They, 
however, might be again restored to their for- 
mfer purity and sweetness, by the use of the 
bucket— Good waler may be designated by its 
transparency, aad its exemption from smell or 
colour. 

Although the motion of the water, produced 
by the tucketf is calculated to preserve its salu- 
brity, still much care and vigilance are reQuir- 
•ed in guarding against poisonous and nauseous 
£eyptiies which np fr«onentlv mfest wells. A- 
mong otbers perhaps tne uzardls as frequently 
an unwelcome tenant as any. This reptile some^ 
times grows to a large size, becomes spotted, and 
is reputed extremely venomous. The l^st meth- 
od that I have ever discovered to destroy these 
troublesome animals, which natore or less infest 
more wells, is the following : Put some vessel 
into the bucket, containing sulphur, with some 
combustibles, and after setting fire to these, low- 
er the bucket into the well. If the well be 
deep, it may be necessary to recruit the fire a 
number of times, as the moist and dense air wilt 
serve to extinguish it. But if you succeed in 
filling the Well with a strong sulphureous smoke, 
you will drive tbe;se animais from their haunts 
in the walls to the bottom of the well, from 
whence they may be easily taken when the 
smoke subsides. 

Wells that have eter been good, may again 
be restored, by oAen cxhsiusting the water. — 
The more water is taken from wells, the pur- 
er and better the water« 

Stippose that a farmer consumes thirty cords 
of wood yearly — A green cord of wood is coqti* 
puted to weigh fifty-six' hundred weight, and a 
cord of dry wood thirty-eight hundred weight :— 
It appears, he that sleds green wood sleds twenty 
seven tons of water more than the other; and 
when We come to reflect that it often times hap- 
pens in our hill towns that they sled the wood 
half a mile up hill — surely it is time farmers be- 
gan to think about things that difler, and work 
head work as w^ as hand work, if they would 
thriver-^ic^i 
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TO TMK KDrroR Ot THX NRW KNGLAUD FAJIMKB.. 

Sm — Having seen in yonr papers some ob- 
•erratiODS on the ffrafting and raising of ipple 
trees, in which I have had much experience^ 
am free to communicate the result of my oh* 
•erratioQS. 

I differ in opimoo from such. European aa^ 
thbrs as recommend the ground for nurseries 
to be made extraordinarily rich, as I have oh* 
•erted that youug trees, traosplanted from a 
richer to a poorer soil, do not tfonrish or be- 
coifte so productive as such as are transplanted 
from a poorer to a richer soil 

The seeds of apples will not produce the 
aame kind of fruit ; that I have fully prored, 
hj one experiment. 1 raised in my garden, 
from the seeds of one favorite apple, ten (rees, 
tkat after being transplanted in my orchard, 
grewlo bear fruit. Not one of them resem- 
bled their mother apple, and no two were tike 
each other. Seven of them produced very 
small sotir apples, some white, some striped, 
acme yellow, some early, others late. > Those 
aevea trees 1 marked for graftings Of the oth- 
er three, the largest and most thriAy tree pro- 
duced an excelleat, pleasant, long, striped ap- 
ple^ of good size, very mellow and juicy in au- 
tomD, neither sweet nor sour» The next larg- 
eat tree produced a red, sweet apple, about tne 
ahape and size of the flat pippin, and will keq> 
In the winter near as well* The other, tl^ 
smallest tree of the ten, which grew the long- 
est time before it produced, bore large, yelow, 
flat, 8W€^t apples, that weigh about one p)0Rd, 
and fall off In due time for dijing or n^^'"*^i 
cider. 

1 have estimated such parts of my orchard 
as have been planted with trees, without graft 
log, to average about three good and valuable 
kinds of apples, from every ten trees. 1 disap- 
prove of grafting the trees, when small in the 
nursery, as we may cut ofi* better fruit than w( 
insert, and perhaps destroy some better and 
iaigec kinds than are yet known. 

I believe in Barwin^t ideas, that the different 
kinds of apples have their certain age, after 
which they depreciate and expire, and that 
grafting is but an elongation of the same de- 
clining kind of tree — especially as the FandUr 
vttr that used to be so large and fine since mj 
remembrance is now extinct, in the place of m^ 
nativity, with a bitter rot, and the JltU pippens, 
Rhode Island greenings, and blue pearmaine, are 
very much depreciated in size and flavor. 

At an early period of life, I was instructed in 
die practice of grafting, and thought 1 under- 
stood it perfectly, but a circumstance took plao? 
to convince me to the cotrtrary, by some impor- 
laot fiKts m that art that should be generally 
known. 

Thirty-five years ago, last winter, 1 was trav- 
elling in the upper part of Blaryland, near the 
banks of Potomac river, and was informed that 
they had a carious old German doctor, a man 
of great science, that had paid much attention 
to orcharding ; — ^that he had made "between 200 
and 300 acres of grafted orchard, and made vast 
quantities of older all winter to supply the cities 
«r Battiame and AleMiAria, besiAes feeding 



and fattening a large stock of creatures. I turn- 
ed out of the road ahd went to see him, and 
was surprised, as 1 rode to the door, to hear 
him tell his negro, in German, to give my horse 
half a bushel of sweet apples. His situation 
was on lime stone land, of^ a S. W. descent 
some very rough — but his tree? appeared to 
erow well amongst the rocks. In places where 
the ground suited he irrigated it with lime 
stone springs, for mowing land. His orchards 
were too extensive for my view. He had a 
number of large frame buildings, in which he 
had vast quantities of apples gathered to freeze^ 
and said th^t apples after being frozen made the 
most and best cider. It was a mild thawing 
time, and he had abundance of people making 
cider* They ground their soft apples under 
large wooden wheels, turning In circular 
troughs. On the beds of the presses they bad 
frames of slats in which they put straw to re* 
tain the soft pomace. Their presses were long 
beams, say 60 feet, raised and drawn down with 
levers. As the establishment' stood on descend- 
ing ground the cider ran from the presses in 
troughs, and passed through, several strainers 
before it entered the casks. 

He informed me that he had been bred to 
orcharding in Germany, that he had raised and 
planted all his trees, and grafted the greater 
part of them, after they l>egan to beaf, if he 
disliked the fruit4 

1 observed that I thought the season would 
be too short for grafting so maiiy trees. He 
told me that it might be performed any time in 
the fore part of summer, if a wet growing tkme, 
and 1 would observe the following directions : 

Ist. Be careful not to loosen the bark of the 
stock in splitting it ; and the safest way to guard 
against that is to split the bark with a sharp 
pointed knife, before the splitting of the stock. 

2d. As after the leaves are grown it is not 
expected to use scions from a distance, but to 
cut them out of the orchard as wanted, be sure 
in selecting the grafts to cut them in such man 
ner as to always take the bulge, between the 
year's growth, to shave and set in the stock, 
as in that joint or bulge, between the years 
growth, the wood is curled, open and porous. 
lo receive the sap readily from the stock, and 
such scions will grow and flourish — when if 
taken from any other part of the twig they 
would not grow. 

3d. The clay should be very fine and tough 
and pressed and bound water tight round the 
stock below the split to retain all the sap that 
oozes out to support the graft. 

By strictly ajlhering to this German science 1 
have grafted several apple trees as late in the 
f^ason as the latter part of June, that flourished 
ind gfrew well, and are the best of bearing trees. 

From all the en>eriments that I have tried in 
raisii^ ^orchards, I would advise setting out the 
trees, and seeing a sample of their fruit before 
yprafting, as all the best kinds of apples were at 
lirst natural, and perhaps by such a general 
trial some better kinds may appear than yet 
known. 

I would also advise in grafting such bearing 
trees, to onlj take off half the top in one sea- 



son. 1 have often taken off the whole, and if 
the season is wet they have done well, but if 
the season proves hot and dry, the trees gen- 
erally die, or the sun kills the bark on the / 
south sides of them, and then they are evei^ 
after defective ; a rot takes place, aed such 
trees generally Wow dmvn. 

I have abo observed that apple trees grow 
and bear the best when planted beside a stone 
wall, more especially these late seasons of great 
drought, that in parts of the country where the 
fences are generally of stone, abundance of ap- 
ples might be raised without the trees incom- 
moding the plough, and where there is only one 
row of trees across a field they may be planted 
within 15 or 20 feet of each other, in planting 
trees by a wall I would recommend as much as 
may be, to phint them on the north sides to 
keep the blossoms back and secure from the 
late fVosts. SAMUEL PRESTON. 

Siockporij Pa. Oct. 19, 1822. 



von TKS RKW KirOLAirn yABMKR. 

jrJlOJIf Ji CORRESPOJWEAT ZY MjStmE. 
Mr. Editor, 

1 have been taking a tour of a few weeks, 
from the tide waters of the wild and turbulent 
Androscoggin, along its banks to the high lands 
of Maine. It was a novel sight, when 1 obtam- 
ed any view of the river, to contemplate its 
banks, and the rocks in its bosom, covered and 
heaped with mill logs. This I have witnessed 
sixty or Sfventy miles from its mouth. The 
miU men ^re depend entirely on a freshet to 
naft tKi»i«' lumber down. There has not fc«on 
any of sofikient height this season, and mills 
that would c«t two hundred thousand feet of 
hoards a day have doiie nothing for the season. 

The banks of this river are high and forbid- 
ding, excepting b%low stupendous falls, where 
the water seems to rest from its labor. It is 
here that we find th« intervale, made, or allu- 
vial land, which bears a heavy and almost cer- 
tain crop of almost ereif species cif vegetable. 
The intervale at Durban is extremely beauti- 
ful ; so is the extensive on^ at Jay Point, sec- 
ond to none I ever saw, ex<Apting the Ox-bow 
at Newbury, Vt One farmer owns 300 acrea 
of land, under improvement, ai4 can easily cut 
200 tons, of hay in a season, )^t tells me the 
made soil is from six to thirtv fe^t deep^ As 
you recede from the sea-board, cla^ almost en- 
tirely disappears. The soil of the high lands 
is generally of yellow loam, with a gravelly 
bottom, and is excellent for grazing^ Barley^ 
an almost certain crop on our sea-board, was 
tine this year. Rye, through the country, a 
middling crop. Wheat, miserable, that lurking 
enemy at the root destroy^sd many fields entire* 
ly ; it is a great desideratum with the farmer 
to find a remedy. Oats, a gI^eat crop. Pota- 
toes, on the sea-board, good ; on the high-lands, 
very much stricken with rust, though nearly a 
common crop. Back Wheat produces well, and 
1 was pleased that provident farmers had sovved 
it in sight of their bee-hives. Notwithstanding 
the despair of the first week m July, I am told 
there has not been so great a crop of hay far 
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tweWe jeare. The fall feed aever was better. 
In the new settlements, Clover Seed is a staple 
article of exportation. It was excellent this 
year. In this fine grazing country, they are 
now gathering their droves, mostly of young 
cattle, for the Massachusetts market It has 
been a choice season for the dairy women. 
Their cheese^ though not always equal to the 
Rhode Island, is not far inferior. Their butter 
^ stands unrivalled. I hare had the honor of vis- 
iting a number of dairy rooms in ,the neighbor- 
hood, and from their reports can come pretty 
safely to this result, viz. That from eight good 
cows they have averagcJd a ton of butter and 
cheese this season. Mr. Thompson, of this 
place, has made over a ton, and 1000 lb. of his 
cheese is of new milk, and looks very fine. 
From his statements, and those of others, I have 
come to the above-mentioned ratio. There are 
nine farmers in this neighborhood whose amount 
<rf stock in cows is 88 cows. They have there- 
fore, made eleven tons of butter and cheese this 
iieason. Mr. Ira Thompson, of this place, has 
laised an apple weighing 25 ounces, and meas- 
uring lb 1-2 inches in circumference. The 
harvest of apples was never so gifeat. The 
young orchards here are rapid of growth, and 
bending to the s^round with truit A number of 
thousand bushels of the New York rossets have 
been transported from this place and Turner to 
Hallowell, for the New Orleans market. 

SPECTATOR. 
Livermore^ Oxford Co^y. Oct 23, 1822. 



FACTS Aim OBSERVATIOHS RELATINa TO 

AGRICULTURE & DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



OH REAROfG CALVES. 

Boil one quart of flax seed Ib six fttarts of 
water for ten minutes, and af will j^ecome a 
good jelly when cold. Give thif J^jflr '<* ^•^rem 
with bay tea, three times a day^ Hir. Thomas 
Crook, a writer in the 6tli tOl of tftfe Transac- 
tions of the Bath Society, asserii^ that he wean- 
ed a great number of calves 'ftth this imposi- 
tion ; and adds, ^^ My calves tte kept in a good 
growing state, and are" much better than my 
neighbors that are reared by milk — they do not 
fell off so much when tbey come to grass.'' 

TO MAES HAT TEA FOR CALVES.. 

Take about a povftd of red clover hay, well 
got in, and six qvarts of clear spring water ; 
boil them together till the water is reduced to 
four quarts ; th^n take out the hay and mix a 
pound of barky« oat, or bean meal, amongst a 
little water* put it into the pot or chaldron 
while it i^ boiling, and keep it constantly f^tir- 
sing untii it is thickened. Let it cool, then 
give it k> the calf, adding as much whey as will 
make a sufficient meal. This is a cheap way 
of rearing calves, and the valuable article of 
milk ihay bo saved for other purposes. 

Amrtoan FcrtMr. 

nUiBCTIONS FOB FECDING CALVSSf — FROM RESS^ 
CTCLOPEDU, &C. 

Where it is the custom to rear calves with 
dEiDDhmilk, it should always be boiled, and suf- 
fered 10 stand until it coob to the temperature 
of that given by the cow, or in a trifling degree 
more warm, and in that state given to the calf. 
Milk is frequently given to calves when warmed 
fttly i but that method will not succeed so well 



as boiling it. If the milk be given over-cold it 
will cause the calf to purge. When this is the 
case, put two or three spoonfuls of rennet in 
the milk, and it will soon stop the looseness. 
If, on the contrary, the calf is bound, bacon 
broth is a very good and safe thing to put into 
the milk. One gallon, or rather more, of milk 
per day will keep a calf well till it be thirteisn 
weeks old. A calf may then be supported with- 
out milk, by giving it hay, and a little wheat 
bran once' a day, with about a pint of oats. The 
oats will be found of great service, as soon as 
the calf is capable of eating them, in promoting 
its growth. The bran and oats should be given 
about mid-day ; the milk in equal portions, at 8 
o^clock in the morning, and 4 in the afternoon. 
But, whatever hours are chosen to set apart (or 
feeding the calf,, it is best to adhere to the par- 
ticular times, as regularity is of more conse- 
quence than is generally supposed. If the calf 
goes but an hour or two beyond its usual time 
of feedings it will feel uneasy, and pine for its 
food. 

Calves reared in this manner are to be entic- 
ed to eat hay, or some other similar material, 
as early as possible ; and the best way of doing 
this is to give them the sweetest hay in your 
possession, and but little at a time. Turnips or 
potatoes are very good food as soon as they can 
eat them ; and they are best cut small and mix- 
ed with hay, oats, bran, and such articles, at the 
time of their being given. When bacon or pork 
is boiled it is a good w^y to preserve the liquor 
or broth, and mix it with milt for the calf es. 

It has been suggested that it is sometimes a 
good convenient plan, to bring up calves under 
a sort of foster mother ; an old cow with a tol- 
erable stodt of milk, will suckle two calves, or 
more, either turned off with her, or at home, 
keeping them in rood condition^ until they are 
Aid enough to shift for themselves ; they ought' ^^ 
to suck the ftrst of their mother^s milk, for iwof^ 
or three days, ahhough many are weaned with- 
out ever being suffered to suck at all. Calves, 
whether rearing or fattening, should always 
suck before milking, the cow beins^ milked af- 
terwards, as the first and thinnest of the nulk is 
sufficiently rich for them. Old milk <^en scours 
very young calves^ but the effect generally 
goes off without any ill consequence. Skimmed 
milk and second quality of flour are sometimes 
made use of. The large short homed breed of 
calves mostly consume, daily, at three meals, 
three quarters of a pound of flour each, boiled 
up in skimmed milk or other liquid. 

In the Rural Economv of Norfolk, it is re- 
marked by Mr. Marshall, that some farmers 
raise their calves all the year round. Others 
rear in winter only. In general, however, thej 
begin early in winter to rear their calves, some 
as early as Christmas. No distinction is made 
between males and females, both being equally 
objects of rearing, and are b«th occasionally 
subject to castiration, it being a prevailing cus- 
tom to spay all heifers intended to be fatted at 
three years old. 

Among other substitutes (or new milk, the 
method proposed by the duke of Northumber- 
land is to take one gallon of skimmed milk, and 
to about a pint of it add a large table spoonful 
of molasses, stirring it till it is well mixed; then 
take an ounce of linseed oil cake, finely pulver- 
ized, and with the hand let it fall gradually in 
very small quantities into the milk» stirring it 



in the mean time with a spoon or ladle, until 
it be thoroughly incorporated ; then let the 
mixture be put into the other part of the miJk, 
and the whole be made about as warm as new 
milk, when it is first taken from the cow, and 
in that state it is fit for use. The quantity of 
oil cake powder may from time to time be in- 
creased as occasion may require, and as the 
calf becomes inured to the flavor of it. 

The method of weaning calves it thus pre- 
scribed by an English writer. The most suita- 
ble season for that business is the early part of 
the spring, as such calves as are weaned at a 
late period seldom attain any great size. Har- 
ing a cow suited to the purpose, which drops a 
calf^ let it be suckled in the usual mode, till k 
hath completed the third week of its age, when 
instead of turning it to the cow, it is to be suck- 
led by thrusting its head into a pail of new ntilk,. 
and the finger of the person who directs the 
business is to supply the place of a teat At 
first the calf may be rather awkward at sucking 
the finger, but this will soon become familiar, 
and after a while a lock of hay t»ay be substi- 
tuted for the teat ; and as the calf advances la 
age it will drink the milk without assistance. 
At the season when the calf is thus weaned from 
the teat, it ought to be turned abroad, in the 
day time, into a small close or orchard near 
the yard, where there is a good bite of grass. 
As there will, generally, be mor^ than one calf 
weaned in a season, they will each be company 
for the other, and become, in a short time, re- 
conciled to their situation. This pasture shouki 
be at some distance from that wherein the dann 
are turned, and there should be neither ponds 
noi ditches, nor any other annoyance, which 
mar endansfer the lives of these youthful ani- 
maki and m order to habituate them still more 
tQ tti^ pmsture, their pottage should be carried 
CTat^ to them at their feedij^r hoars. For the 
first month or six weeks the calves ought, every 
night, to be brought out of the meadow and 
lo^ed in pens ; but after this time, they may 
be left in their pasture, as well in the night 
season as in the day, and at this time their food 
may be lowered by degrees, tiU it be reduced 
to wfiter only, for when the calves get to the 
age of twelve or fourteen weeks, they will no 
longer require the aid of this sustenance, but 
will be able to satisfy tboir appetites by ^^rass. 
Care, however, must be taken through the sum- 
mer that they be frequently shifted from one 
pasture to another, in order that they may be 
kept in good flesh, and enabled to grow witb 
celerity. In the latter part of September the 
calves should be taken inte a yard ; and if they 
were allowed the indulgence of a small close 
by tbenLselves, it would be still better. And 
here their taste should be gratified with the 
best and sweetest hay that can be procured^ 
w^th an outlet on a dry pasture, where, in fine 
open weather, they may be permitted to enjoy 
themselvea; and it would redound greatly to 
their welfare, if, on the approach of wJoter, a 
shed was to be erected for them to repose in 
during the night, and for shelter in tempestuous, 
digrs. So essential are warmth and good livibg 
to young animals of every description, that the 
care, which has been taken of them in their 
early days will be manifest in every state of 
their future growth. At two years old the hetf^ 
er may be suffered to take the. n^de, but it 
would be 4rtiU better for the «qvi and inose te 
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the interest of the farmer^ if this was not per- 
mitted till the animal was three years old. 

Mr. Beatson, in a useful communication to the 
British Board of Agriculture, observes, ^^that 
the only reason he can assign why calf pens 
should be within the cow-house is, that it sares 
a little trouble to the dairy maid, by having a 
shorter distance to carry the milk^ In general, 
however, it is a plan not to be recommended, 
at every person, who has had any experience 
a^ioog cows must know how naturally and forc- 
ibly a oewly calved cow expresses her attach- 
ment to her calf; with what care and anxiety, 
if permitted, she licks it ail over, and uses ev«- 
ry exertion to protect it from injury ; how the 
tender calf clings to its affectionate mother, as 
if sensible that to her alone it can trust for pro* 
tectiOB ; and yet the poor helpless creature is 
dragg^ away, and placed, perhaps, within its 
mother's view, or at least within her hearing, 
as if on purpose to augment her sufferings. Its 
doleful cries keep alive the pangs of the un- 
happy cow ; she struggles to break the chain 
that binds her fast, and seems restless and tm- 
easy whenever approached. In such a state of 
agitation it is impossible she can ever feed well, 
or give that quantity and quality of milk she 
would otherwise furnish. Where there are 
many cows kept, and perhaps several of them 
lately calved, a single calf may keep them all 
hi this restless state ; to remedy which the best 
way is to have the calves at such a distance, or 
at least so thick a wall between them that the 
cows cannot hear their cries. The cow will 
then soon Ibrget her calf, and will both feed 
and milk the better for it ; therefore they should 
be as near as may be without being liable to 
the above objections. 

The principal thing to be observed in Ihe 
^ODStruction of calf pens is the layiog ofxtbe 
floor. This th^nM he made of lath or fffntt^: 
about two inches broad, laid at the distance of 
an inch from each other upon joists, so as to 
make the floor one, two or three ieet from the 
ground, as the situation will admit. This not 
Q^y keeps tlie calves quite dry, by allowing all 
the mobture to pass immediately away, butad* 
mits fresh air below the bedding, and thereby 
preventing that unwholesome disagreeable 
smell too often found among calves. The 
place below the floor should be frequently 
cleaned, as well as the floor itself, whenever it 
becomes wet or dirty ; but it is not right to al- 
low the litter to increase to a great thickness, 
otherwise the moisture will net so easily pass 
through. Calf-pens are, however, too often 
made without this sparred floor, and the fresh 
litter is always laid on the old, till the calves 
are removed, which is a slovenly practice, and 
not by any means to be recommended. 

Dr. Willich^s Domestic Encyclopedia -tates 
that ^^ in order to make calves fine and fat, the 
best and most efficacious way ie, to keep them 
as clean as possible, by elevating the coops in 
such a manner that the sun may not have too 
great power over them, and to such a height 
above the level of the ground that their urine 
may pass off; by giving them fresh litter every 
day, and l^ suspending over the coop a large 
chalk stone so tlmt they can easily lick it Be 
sides this, it is usual to bleed tkem when they 
are about a month old, and again just before 
they are slaughtered; which practice contri- 



and whiteness of the flesh, and is therefore 
more frequently repeated by some persons; 
but this is not altogether necessary ; twice 
bleeding being fully sufficient for that purpose, 
in the opinion of the most experienced breeders. 

A METHOD OF lUKTNG GO<H> BUTTER FROM THE MILK 
OF COWS FED ON TURNIPS. 

Let the vessels which receive the milk be 
kept constantly clean, and well scalded with 
boiling water. When the milk is brought into 
the dairy, with every eight quarts 'mix one 
quart of boiling water, and then put it up to 
stand for cream.— //imtcr'* Georgical Essays. 

A. METHOD OF PRESERVllfO CREAM. 

Take twelve ounces of white sugar, and as 
many grams of finely powdered magnesia, and 
dissolve them in a small quantity of water, over 
a moderate fire. After the solution has taken 
place, t^velve ounces, of new cream should be 
immediately added, and the whole uniformly 
mixed, while hot. Let it then gradually cool, 
and pour it into a bottle, which must be care- 
fully corked. If kept in a cool place, and not 
exposed to the air, it may be preserved in a 
sweet state for several weeks and even months. 
Domestic Encyclopedia. 

HOW TO SAVE HORSES FROM BARNS ON FIRE. 

Horses arc frequently burnt to death when 
bams or stables are on fire, owing to the im- 
possibility of leading or driving them out of the 
building, while their eyes are dazzled by the 
blaze. But we are assured that by simply cov- 
ering their eves with a bag, a coat, or a pocket 
handkerchief, they may be led out of danger 
without trouble or difficulty. 

METHOD OF PRESERVING YOUNQ PLANTATIONS OF 
'• TREES FROM BEUfO ItflURED BY RARE8 OR RJkB- 

BITS BY WILLIAM PATTENSON, ES^. OF IBORDEN, 

KENT. 

From the Transactions of the Society for the Encour- 
agement of Arts, ^c. 
Hares, rabbits and rats, have a natural antipa- 
-thy to tar; but tar, though (fuid, contracts (when 
exposed to the sun and air for some time) a 
great dryness, and a very binding quality ; and, 
if applied to trees in its natural state, will occa- 
sion them to be bound. To remove this diffi- 
culty, tar is of so strong a savour, that a small 



qucntly must be removed as occasion reouites ; 
but the mixture is always to be preferred, 
where it can be used. 

ft^ It is probable that the abovementioned composi- 
tion would prespnre young trees in nurseries from the 
depredations of the iield mouse, which are often fatal 
to young iruit trees in many parts of the United States. 

Ed. Iff E. Farmer. 

SCAB IN SnEEP. " 

Every part of a sheep^s body is liable to be 
attacked with this disease, which may be radi- 
cally cured if attended to. It b more obstinate 
on the lips and nose, than any where else, be- 
cause the animal rubs those parts while eating. 
The cheapest and simplest remedy, is an oint- 
ment composed of three parts of grease to one 
of turpentine. 

FISH, FOOD FOR SHEEP. 

It is a fact, though not generally known, that 
sheep will greedily eat anv kind of salted fish, 
whether dry or pickled, although dry seem the 
most suitable ior them; and it is found by ex- 
perience that sheep that have as much fish as 
they can eat are always healthy, have good 
lambs, and do not loose their wool ; and re- 
quire much less other food* It is not expected 
Uiat farmers remote from the sea-shore can af- 
ford their sheep as much fish as they would 
eat ; but, if they give them fish instead of giv- 
ing them salt, they will find a great advantage. 
Smoked Alewives and Herrings are most con- 
venient for them ; larger fish should be cut or 
broken i& small pieces. The cheanest kinds of 
fish, such as scale of all kinds, broken, refuse, 
and even those that are partly damaged, if they 
are only salt^ will answer the purpose. 

It is generally the case with herring catch- 
ers that thqf are obltged to cull out and throw 
away grea A^BBiher^, sometimes half they lake, 
because iMs^'f ure to bear inspection : such 
might be salted and smoked or dried in the sun, 
put up in dry caslfs, afforded at a low price — by 
which me^ns, tboxisands of barrels might be sa- 
ved which are now aufiered to rot on tne shores. 

TO PRESERVE POTATtES WHICH ARE FROZEN. 

Cover them, while fr«i?:en, with two or three 
feet of sand ^r earth, and let them remain till 
thawed. The watery part of the potatoe, when 
converted into ice, occupyinj; a larger space, 
removes the solid parts to a grea^r distance irom 
each other, occasioning thereby t partial disor- 



quantity, mixed with other things, in their na- 
ture loose and open, will give the whole mix- g^ni^tion Which, like animal inflaiimation from 
ture such a degree of its own taste and ™elM^old, will eqd in putrefaction, unless a low tern- 

perature is mamtamed until the soiias gradual- 
ly regain their former powers. — Farmer^s Mag, 



as will prevent hares, &c. from touching what it 
is applied to. 

Take any quantity of tar, and six or seven 
times as much grease, stirring and mixing them 
well together; with this composition brush the 
stems of young trees, as high as hares, kc, 
reach, and it will effectually prevent their be- 
4Dg barked. 1 beheve, if a plantation of ash 
(which they are very fond of) were made in a 
rabbit-warren, this mixture would certainly pre- 
serve it. These animals do great mischief a- 
mongst flowering shrubs, and are particularly 
fond of Spanish broom. Scorpion senna, and ev- 
ergreen Cytisus. 1 have had those shrubs eaten 
down to a stump ; but, as the mixture cannot 
be conveniently applied to them, I have enclos- 
ed their branches with new tpr twine, putting it 
several times round the shrub, which has had 
the desired effect. Tar twine, by being expos- 



ft^ They may be thawed in cold water, which will 
take out the iroet without Injuring the vegetables. 

Ed. JV. E. Farmer, 



b^ftes io a cooMerable degree to the beauty ]ed to the air and raini will lose itsi smcll|Conse 



Live constantly in the unshaken belief of the 
overruling Providence of an infinitely wise and 
good, as well as Almighty Being i and prize his 
favor above all things. 

Accustom yourself to temperance^ and be 
master of your passions. 

Be not too much out of humor with the world, 
but remember, it is a world of God^s creatrng, 
and however sadly it Ib marred by wickedness 
and folly, yet you have foimd in it more com- 
forts than calamities, more civilitiea than af- 
fronts, more inst|,^ftfe^ ^^^^t^ ^KF^K^ 
than crueltjr. ^ ^ O 
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Fnm the Chrulian Register ofJ^ovembtr 1. 
GARDINER LYCEUM. 

Mr. Edjtor-^I observed in the HaUowell Gasctte 
•f the 12th ult. an address to the public, from the 
Trartees of the Gardiner Lyceunu The knowledg^c 
Unit roch an institation is about to be established, can- 
not be too widely diffused. That our colleges are use- 
liil and necessary to those who intend to pursue one of 
the learned professions cannot be denied ; but they are 
by no means calculated to supply that particular kind 
of knowledge which is necessary to the Farmer and 
Mechanic. 

The utility of to institutk>n like the Lyceum will be 
best shown by a few extracts from the address. 

The small number of mechanics acquainted 
with those principles of natural philosophy, up- 
on which the successful operation of their arts 
depend, has been long a subject of regret. Art- 
ist% it is true, are found in various departments, 
who, by means of uncommon natural talents, are 
able to acquire the knowledge of those scientific 
principles, which are most needful to them ; 
but those to whom nature has been less liberal, 
can only execute in the way in which they have 
been taught, and while they adopt the rules and 
recipes of their predecessors, they are obliged 
to perform much unnecessary labor, because 
they are unable to distinguish the essential from 
the accidental parts of th^ir processes. And 
even those of superior endowments are obliged 
to spend much labor in acquiring principles, 
which are among the first rudiments of a regu- 
lar education. Nor have our farmers hitherto 
had that knowledge which would enable them 
to improve the powers of their soil, or the 
machines necessary for cultivating it, and pre- 
paring their produce for the market The 
Itnowledge necessary for these descriptions of 
persons is confined to colleges ; but science is 
there taught, not to persons who are to make a 
practical use of it in after life, but as j^ of a 
course of general education to th<^**Q who are 
destined for the liberal professions. Tbq details 
of the practical applicatloo of science to the 
particolar arts would be aitogether ioGonsistent 
with the objects of these institutions. Neither 
could those who are to support themselves by 
manual labor, spare the ttne or meet the ex- 
pense of a collegiqte coup«e, with its long train 
of preparatory studies, particularly when a large 
part of that course would not only be useless, 
but would serve to ^ve them a distate for their 
future pursuits in h\^- 

The practical utility of science cannot be 
doubted, in an i%Q where its investigations have 
produced sur6 astonishing improvements as in 
the present. There is scarcely an art which 
has not directly or indirectly received from it 
importnat services; for science must necessarily 
he the foundation of every art Not that the 
arts originate in the speculations of the philoso- 
pher, or cannot be practised without an ac- 
quaintance with science. On the contrary they 
frequently owe their beginning to accident; 
and the knowledge of the art is but the know- 
ledge of a few insulated facts. These facts, ob- 
served by the man of science, lead him to an 
inrestigation of their nature, and the laws ac- 
cording to which they are produced. He dis- 
covers what is necessary and what is accidental 
In the process, and thus infers an easier and 
cheaper mode of arriving at the same result 
Chemistry, as a science, has scarcely existed 
half a century, and yet no science can so proud- 
ly boast its contribution to the arts. To many 
trades, it is absolute;); necessary) and to almost 



all, highly beneficial. The tanner, the bleach- 
er, the dyer, the druggist, the manufacturer of 
pot and pearl ashes, of soap, of copperas, and 
ail the salts of commerce, of spirituous and 
fermented liquors; all these, and very many 
more, find their arts dependent upon chemical 
processes. The mason needs chemistry to mix 
properly the ingredients of his mortar, the 
blacksmith to temper his edged tools, and even 
the baker to ferment his bread. It is true, 
these arts may be, and are successfully practis- 
ed by attentive and intelligent persons, igno- 
rant of science ; but a knowledge of chemistry 
would enable men of an inferior class of mind 
to become skilful ; would make the success of 
all more certain ; enable them to investigate 
the causes of occasional failures, and to guard 
against their recurrence. 

Agriculture, too, depends much upon chemis- 
try. It is the business of this science to inves- 
tigate the nature oi soils, the causes of their 
fertility or barrenness, to ascertain the compo- 
sition of manure, and the kind best suited to give 
fruitfulness to each kind of soil. The experi 
ence of Lavoisier, who in a few years doubled 
his crops, is sufiicient to prove the utility of 
chemistry, when applied to the cultivation of 
the earth. 

With a view to furnish to farmers and mechan- 
ics the education here represented as so useful, 
the Gardmer Lyceum has been established ; and 
the course of study will be arranged with a par- 
ticular reference to the wants of those classes, 
for whose particular benefit it is designed. As 
soon as a suitable apparatus can be procured, 
lectures will be given upon the sciences there 
taught; and the application of those sciences to 
the arts will be illustrated as fully as the na 
ture of the lectures will admit. As fast as the 
funds of the institution will allow, modek wilt 
be procured of the best machines employed in 
the useful arts. Specimens will likewise be col- 
lected of the natural productions of the countrf, 
as opporttmity oflfers ; and they will be depssit- 
ed in a cabinet in the Lyceum. 

Candidates for admission to the Lyceum will 
be required to produce certificates of good mor- 
al character, and will be examined in the four 
fundamental operations of arithmetic : addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division, both up 
on simple and compound numbers, and in re- 
duction. It is also very desirable that English 
Grammar should be understood by those enter- 
ing the Lyceum ; and although the tnistees do 
not at present consider it as an indispensable re- 
quisite, yet they hope it will have been studied 
by persons applying for admission. The studies 
in the Lyceum will be — 
For the first year — Arithmetic, Algebra, Geom- 
etry, Trigonometry, Mensuration of Surfaces 

and Solids, and Book-Keeping. 
Tn the second year — Surveying, Navigation, 

Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, and 

Chemistry. 

No student will be required to attend to all 
the branches of instruction for the second year, 
but only those which are best adapted to his fu- 
ture wants. He will also be instructed io the 
practical application of the knowle<^e thus ac^ 
quired to the particular art which he is to prac- 
tice. Two yeacs will complete what is deem- 
ed an essential course ; but instruction will be 
afforded to those who wish to continue their 
studies aaotber year% 



The studies of the third year wiH be — 
Other branches of Natural nilotophy, the high- 
er branches of Mathematics, Natural History, 
and the first volume of Stewart's Philosophy 
of the Mind. 

.There will be regular exercises in Enghsh 
composition ; and each Monday morning all the 
classes will be instructed in the principles of 
natural and revealed religion. 

The trustees consider the location of the 
Lyceum in the town of Gardiner as peculiarly 
fortunate, from its central position, on a navi- 
<2fable river, in a populous neighbourhood and 
fertile country, where commerce is continually 
extending, and in a town possessing- uncommon- 
ly fine mill privileges, and which already offers 
to the student in mechanics the exhibition of » 
greater variety of machinery moved by water 
than can be found in any other town in the 
state.'* 

[The Lyceum was incorporated at the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature. The trustees are about 
erecting a stone edifice for the accommodation 
of the students, and 'the institution will go into 
operation some time in January next, under the 
superintendancc of the Rev. Benjamin Hale.] 

" The trustees conclude their address with 
expressing their confidence, as they are engag- 
ed in an object calculated to meet the wants of 
a state which possesses all the requisites for be- 
coming great, and distinguished in agriculture^ 
manufactures, and commerce, that they shall 
not want the support and encouragement of the 
public. They are engagad in no private enter- 
prise. They expect to profit no particular class 
of men, but to aid those who form the bone and 
sinew and muscle of the body politic. They 
aim at the public good, and hope for the public 
patrcoage.'^ F. 

From the National iEgis. 

MINERALOGICAL J^o. L 

The objects of an enlightened system of ag« 
riculture are philosophical, so fiir only as they 
follow nature. Art may plant, industry ma^ 
water, but nature gives the increase. The 
plough and the cart may have been usefl, ac-v 
cording to the best modes of improvement, and 
yet the tracts of land on which they have been 
employed, may produce but miserable crops. 
We seldom have the charity to attribute tne 
sterility of farms, to any thing but the indolence 
of the proprietor; when, perhaps, the true cause 
i^ m the nature of the soil itself. The htis- 
i>andman may waste the sweat of his brow, and 
the toil of his hands for years, l)y perseverance 
in the same course which, with his neighbours, 

fives a rich reward. To remedy any evil, it it 
rst necessary to seek out its cause. Now, a 
little (K that knowledge derived from books, a- 
gahist which a prejudice has been so unreason- 
ably entertained, would inform the farmer that 
the reason why ki$ crops were not as good as 
another's, must be, that he did not adapt the 
plants to their proper soil. He would learn that 
the same labour which has been bestowed with* 
out benefit, would, if properly directed, have 
filled hit bams with abundant harvests, and con« 
verted his barren phuiis into a garden. 

How far the same laws regulate regetable 
and animal economy, has not been exactly de- 
termined. Certain it is, that there is an analo- 
gy ia the laws, which regulate both kingdomii 
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All the stock of the hushondqaaD reqaires feed- 
ii^, and as he would opt give his oxen solphiiric 
acid for driok, or arsenic for a baiting, neither 
should he treat his Beld of. rye or wheat in the 
same manner. Those poisons which are most 
deleterious, belong to the classes of Minerals. 
All the metals which are ao numerous and so 
widely disseminated, are highly prejudicial to 
animal life, and that they are injurious to plants, 
may be inferred from the facts, that, districts in 
which mining is pursued to the greatest advan- 
tage, where the greatest wealth abounds in the 
bosom of the earth, are barren and sterile on the 
surface. 

It is an hypothesis now generally received by 
Wjpiters, that different plants, require different 
nourishment If the growth of the forest is suc- 
ceeded,, not by the same tree, but by a species 
totally different from the former occupant of the 
spot, it is believed to be, from a wise provision 
of Nature, requiring that the plant whose pecu- 
liar food was consumed, should seek a more fa- 
vorable situation. Most persons who are obser- 
vant of the phenomena exhibited around them, 
must have remarked the daily changes taking 
place in the growth of our forests. The lofly 
pines, which at one time formed the most nu- 
merous variety of our timber trees, have almost 
disappeared, and instead of them, the oak and 
the wahiut have sprung up and occupy their 
places in the woods. The explanation of this 
fact is not difEcult upon the theory to which we 
have alluded. Let us suppose a soil, constituted 
of resinous, nitrous, and alkaline earths. If the 
resinous particles existing in the soil are the food 
of the Pine and necessary to its life and vegeta- 
tion it is evident that where these particles shall 
have been exhausted by the continual draughts 
made upon them, for the supply of so many 
roots and branches, the individual can no longer 
eiist* If young trees of the same species ahontd 
rise from the seeds deposited n^ar the paredt 
trunk, they must soon perish, from the want of 
the support essential to their healthy state. — 
The soil according to the supposition still con- 
, tains nitrous and alkaline particles. Assuming, 
that the first of these, are the proper nourish- 
ment of the Walnut, that tree will flourish upon 
the spot where the Pine once stood, until these 
are exhausted, when it must share the fate of its 
predecessor. Two of the constituent parts are 
now consumed, on the third the Oak may subsist 
and strike its roots deep and shoot its branches 
high. This exemplification is selected as a fa- 
miliar one. The application is obvious to other 
examples. It shows the jclose connection that 
should subsist, between the practical and the sci- 
entific man. It evinces conclusively the benefi- 
cial results that will attend the prosecution o^ 
Chemical and Mineralogical pursuits. If thf 
wheat is blasted, or its produce be light and ill- 
conditioned, the fault is more likely to be ^sund 
in some quality of the soil prejudicial to that 
grain, than in some harmless insect or innocent 



* AWe hy tht Edit^ •ftlu JV*. E. Fanner.-— Resinous 
jpartidet are foimed in plants during the process of 
vegetation, bein^ extracted from hydrogen, (me of the 
dieaiical constituents of water. ^^ All kinds of veg^e- 
taUes, when assisted by the rays of the son, have the 
pofwer <d deconqMMing water ; during which deoonapo- 
iition the hydrogen is absorbed, and goes to the fooaa- 
Ika of oU asd resin in the vegetable.^^ 



shrub. If the food necessary for the Rye be 
exhausted by a single crop, it would be folly to 
expect a second to thrive on the same field. If 
properties noxious to the Rye, are beneficial to 
the Indian Com, then, the commonly practised 
succession, which placed that grain before the 
other, is founded on sound reason. It is true, 
that experiment has not, as yet, rendered these 
principles " doubly sure ;" but this should only 
be an incentive, ui^ing the curious to investiga- 
tions so important to the good management of 
rural concerns. 

Men who have not been accustomed to sci- 
entific pursuits, are usually frightened and dis- 
couraged, by their apparent abstruseness and 
difficulty. To such, abstract studies must be di- 
vested of some of their rigor, or they will nev- 
er be pursuaded to follow them. It cannot be 
expected, nor is it wished that the intelligent, 
practical farmers of the country should waste 
their time, and perplex their minds, with deep 
inquiries into Mineralogy, or be able to take 
rank with the Werners, the Hauys and Cleave- 
lands, who have adorned and improved that de- 
partment of knowledge. But it is desirable that 
they should be acquainted with so much of it, as 
to be able to distinguish the several mineral pro- 
ductions of their lands and be acquainted with 
their several properties. The practical agri- 
culturist, is igpaorant of many sources of reve- 
nue which he might possess. His lands may 
contain treasures, of which he has never dreamt. 
His plough daily turns up substances, which 
would be valuable, were he only acquainted with 
their worth. Those tracts which are parched 
by the summer sun, and which, to his eye, are 
sterile and barren, may contain hid in their bo- 
som, mines and metals which would amply re- 
pay the toil and expense of exploring them. 

In recommending Mineralogy to attention in 
its connection with agriculture, it will be proper 
to state the grounds of the faith that is in us, of 
.its usefulness. This shall be attempted in a 
subsequent number. A FARMER. 

From the Hallowell Advocate. 
In a late Advocate was published a new Rule 
for guagings casks, given by Samuel Preston, 
Esq. of Stockport, Pennsylvania. This rule was 
first published in the Jiew England Farmer^ and 
is recommended by its author as useful to the 
farmer in ascertaining the quantity of cider he 
makes, and exceeds in accuracy and brevity 
any other rule before employed. The rule is 
as follows : — 

1. Multiply the mean diameter of the bung 
and head diameter by itself. 

2. Multiply the product by^the length of the 
cask. 

3. Multiply that product by 34. 

4. Strike ofi* four decimals, and you will have 
the true contents in gallons and decimal parts 
of a gallon. 

The admeasusements are to be taken in in- 
ches and tenths of inches. 

The author of this rule gives no explanation 
of it, but calb upon the mathematical student to 
give an explanation or demonstration of it. 

As the reasons of all parts of the rule may 
not be readily hit upon, and to know the ration- 
ale on which it is founded may be gratifying to 
those who may happen to make use of the rule, 
the following explanation is given^ adapted to 
any comoien understanding. 



As necessary to the explanntion of the rule, 
we premise the following principles — to obtain 
the cubic or solid contents of a regular body, 
you must first get the superficial contents of a 
base oi it For example, to obtain the cubic 
contents of a paraltelopipedon, or, in other 
words, of a square stick of timber of equal size 
from end to end, you first get the superficial 
contents of one end by multiplying one side ot 
the square into itself; then multipfy the super- 
ficies of the end by the length of the stick, and 
you will have the cubic contents in the same 
denomination of measure as 3'ou have employed 
in the previous work. If the stick be of une- 
qual dimensions, you must take the ;,iean of the 
diameters in different parts, and from this mean 
diameter obtain a t/ieon superficies, and multiply 
this superficies by the length of the stick for 
the solid contents. 

To apply these principles to the first step in 
the above rule. A cask, being a cyliiider of 
unequal diameter, you will first take the mean 
of bung and head diameter for the side of a 
square, equal to said mean diameter. You then 
multiply this mean diameter into itself,, and this 
gives you the superficial: contents of a square 
made by the mean diameter. Then the 3nd 
step in the rule, viz. multiplying this superficies 
by the length of the cask, gives you the solid 
contents of a parallelopipedon (of which the 
form of a square stick of timber is an example) 
whose base or end is a square of the mean dia- 
meter of the cask, and of the same length as 
the cask. 

The reason of the 3d step in the rule is not 
so apparent as the preceding steps, and requires 
a more particular explanation — and as the 3d 
and 4th steps are so connected in principle as 
to be iticapable of explanation separately, we 
shall consider them together. 

TTiilust bii. recollected that the process tlnw 
far explained, has given us the solid or cubic 
contort of a square stick of timber, whose di- 
ameter is equal to the mean diameter of the 
cask whose contents are to be ascertained, and 
whose length is the length of that cask ; and 
that the object to be obtained by the 3d and 4th 
stepe is to get the cubic contents or capacity of 
the cask in gallons and decimal parts thereof. 
Now it is evident from inspection that a square^ 
stick of timber, whose diameter is the mean di- 
ameter of the cask and whose length is the same 
must be greater in solid contents than the cy- 
linder whose diameter and length is the same. 
Then we must reduce the contents of the square 
stick of timber already obtained to those of the 
cylinder of the same diameter and length — that 
is, of a cylinder whose diameter is the mean di- 
ameter of the cask. Now the cubic contents of 
the cylinder and the square stick have the same 
proportion to each other as the superficies of 
their ends, viz. the circle and square, their di- 
ameters being the same. The superficial con- 
tents of a circle are to the contents of a square 
whose side is equal to the diameter of the cir- 
cle as '7864 decimals to unity. Now then, we 
want to reduce the contents of the square stick 
to those of the cylinder. Therefore multiply 
the product of the 2d step by '7854 decimals 
and cut ofi* four decimals in the product, which 
is the same thing as to multiply by |W<?ir» }^^ 
being the vulgar form of that decimal ; as in a 
vulgar fraction, you always in multiplication 
multiply by the numerator^ and divide by ikp 
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(leuominator. This done, you would have the 
cubic contents of a cylinder equal to the cask in 
cubic inches. To bring this denomiDation into 
^q^allons, it would be necessary to dlride by the 
number 231, this being the number of cubic in- 
ches in a Wine gallon. — But to save this long 
process of multiplication' and division, adopt this 
rule, viz. to multiply by the Quotient of a multi- 
plier divided by the divisor bu which the product 
produced by such multiplier u proposed to be di- 
vided^ and you will have the same results 

Now 34 is the Quotient of 7864 divided by 
231. Therefore multiplying by 34 produces 
the same result as to multiply by '7854 and di- 
viding by 231 — taking care in the product to cut 
od n6 many decimals as there are in the multi- 
plier '7851. And these are the reasons for the 
dd and 4th steps of the rulCi Atid the result is 
the contents of the cask in gallons and decimal 
parts thercqf — Thus we have the reasons of 
the rule. . HHD. ALIAS 4 BBLS. 

From the Amcrictln Farmer. 
TO CURE BACONi— Ftrginta vs. Burlington. 
Richmond Coi (Va.) Nov* 24, 1821. 

Mr. Skinjtfr — Having seen in the 20th No. of 
the 3d Vol. ofy our American Farmer, a refusal of 
one, who has been specially called on to com- 
municate his knowledge or mode of curing Bur- 
lington hams, I cannot longer refrain from giving 
such information as 1 possess, in curing hams ac- 
cording to our Vii^inia mode, as practised by me 
for many years, and which on trial 1 am induced 
to believe, will be found fully equal, if not su- 
perior, to the Burlington, ot even the celebrated 
Westphalia. This 1 do with pleasure, having no 
secret to preserve, being no " trucker or trad- 
er." 

My practice is as follows: first salt the pork 
by giving it a pretty good salting, and pack it 
away on boards or planks, with a «lop0 sufll9^^t 
to let the brine run ofil In this situation ii lies 
ten or twelve days, when it is tnken qp, and each 
piece wiped dry, with a coarse cloth, and to 
eadh ham is added a heapmg tea spoonful of the 
best chrystalized salt petre, by crinkling over it, 
and rubbing it well in with the hand. It is then 
re-4aUed again, and packed away on planks or 
boards, laid horizontally, or in tight ca9ks, if 
you have them convenient, as it may then be an 
advantage to retain ot preserve all the brine 
you can : whereas the first brine I have, /ound 
from experience to be of great injury, aa it 
tends to putrescence, and should by no means 
be reabsorbed by the moat laying in it after be- 
in^ extracted by the salt ; as I conceive it to be 
that which produces the bugs and skippers in 
the meat after it has been smoked. The time 
of putting on the salt-petre is of much more im- 
portance than is supposed by those who have not 
mnde the trial, for if put on at the first salting, 
the meat is always dry, hard, and too saJt; but 
why it has this effect, 1 am* not chymlst enough 
to <ietcrraine. On giving the meat a second salt- 
ing 1 n6i\ to the salt as much brown sugar or 
biolasses as will mpisten or dam^ it, and as much 
of the common or red pepper as will give the 
Sfalt quite a red appearance. The pods are first 
dried before a fire or on a griddle, and then 
pounded tolerably fine in a mortar. The Ineat 
then lies about 5 or 6 weeks when each '|»iece 
should be rubbed well with hickory ashes^ and 
hung up to smoke with the hock downwards, 
.^wiiich prevents its dripping and thereby retains 



its jwices. The Liverpool sack-salt is whit i 
have generally used, and I think it is much to 
be preferred to any other. 

The smoke is generally made from chips 
raked up from the wood-pile, with a little of 
the dust, dotted) or rotten wood with it^ to pre- 
vent a blaze or clear fire, and ttM> great a heat^ 
saw dust of hickory or oak is still better to 
make the smoke^ to which is added two or three 
pods of the red pepper each day. 

After it is sufficiently smoked, which it will be 
in five or six weeks, if regularly attended to, it 
is taken down and packed away in casks or 
boxes, with hickory ashes, covering the meat 
entirely with them, and between each layer is 
put some thin slips of lath or boards to prevent 
each layer of meat pressing down and touch- 
ing each other, and in the course of the summer 
it is taken out find sunned once or twice. 

If it is intended for exportation, bran is the 
thing to pack it in, for shipping, especially if it 
is intended for a southern market. By this 
mode of curing my bacon has got the reputation 
(by those who have eat of it,) to be equal if 
not superior to any they have ever tasted. But 
I concur with. Mr Coxe, the writer in your 
20th No. of the third Vol. that '^ a great deal 
depends upon the nature of the flesh of the sev- 
eral breeds of hogs^' and the manner of raising 
and feeding. Froha the experieqce which I 
have had 1 think a cross of one-fourth of the 
Chinese, on our common stock, which is a mix- 
ture of the English breed including the Parkin- 
son, which we have among us, is the most del- 
icate in flavour and taste, and easier to be rais- 
ed and kept fat, consuming less grain. The 
meat of those which are suffered to feed in the 
fields and woods, with a little feeditlg with grain 
until they are put up to fatten, are far superior 
to those which are raised in the sty, and fed on 
grain and slops, as is the northern custom. — 
Their meat is much larger and coarser than 
ours, and may answer Very well for salting and 
barreling up as pork, but by no means answers 
as well for bacon, being too coarse and strong in 
flavour. The manner in which our hogs arc 
raised and fed, and their size, I consider tbie 
principal reason why our Virginia haim have 
been so much approved of, both in this country 
and in Europe. I have tried various ways to 
fatten hogs, after they have been put up for 
close fatting, but have never found any thing 
to equal Indian com or meal ; turnips, potatoes, 
peas, pumpkins &Ci will do very we41 when they 
are first put up, but must be left off some weeks 
before they are killed, in order to harden their 
fat, and give it a superior flavour, by using In- 
dian corn alone, with a little salt water, or a 
salt herring once or twice a week. 

To make bacon of the most delicate flavour, 
the hogs should not exceed 160 lbs. in weight, 
nor 21 months in age^ and it is for this reason, 
and the great economy in raising and feeding, 
as well as preventing their becoming mischiev- 
ous and troublesome on a farm, that I approve 
of Col. Taylor's system of killing every hog on 
the farm every year that is ten months old and 
upwards, except the breeders. I have followed 
this practice for about seven years, and have 
found a considerable profit in it as hogs kept over 
two winters, are very unprofitable, and their 
flesh by no means as delicate and sweet. Hogs 
from 10 to 21 months old, with a little more 
than the ordinary keeping with us (which i§ 



very ordmary indeed, as we generally leav« 
them much to prog and shift for themselves) 
will weigh from ISO to 180 lbs. and the sweet^ 
est and most delicate favoured hams will not be 
found to exceed from 10 to 15 lbs. in weigiit 
even of hogs of their age, and when older they 
are itauch coarser and less savoury. 

These, Mr. Skinner, are my ideas, obtained 
from experience and thrown together in a very 
home-sptin manner^ and should they on trial be 
found to please the paldtei of others and be 
generally adopte)d by them, 1 tnay be benefitted 
instead of injured, as was apprehended by a 
Burlington dealer, for as I sometimes travel frooDi 
home, and am fond of good bacon^ I may tbe 
oftener get a cut of ham after my own mode of 
curing. And with very great respect, aod my 
sincere wishes for your success in your very 
useful paper, 

I am your most obedient,, 

JNO. DARBY. 
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ADVANTAGES OF TAKING AND PATRONIZING 
THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 

^^ Thtre is that withholdeth more than is mteij 
but it tendeth to /)orer^."-«-This was a wise lay- 
ing of the wisest of men. We trust, however, 
that our agricultural brethren of New England 
do not inteikd to give practical comments on this 
text by « withholding patronage from a paper 
devoted almost entirely and exclusively to their 
interests* This would be to lose dollars in sav- 
ing cents ; and to economize about as unprofita- 
bly as he does who but half manures his land, 
or 4i0«rt>ut half the reiquiaite qtMfaitity •f se^d 
when be sows his wheat, rye, clover, &c. 

it is wery true that many farmers, whom we 
should be happy to enrol on the list of our sub- 
sci*iber8^ may have a very good knowledge of 
their .business^ derived principally from expe- 
rience ; and although Dn Franklin declared ex- 
perience was a dear schoolmaster, yet it must 
be allowed that the said experience gives pret*' 
ty thoi^ugh going lessons, and brings them 
home to men^s business and bosoms in such a 
manner that its admonitions are not easily for. 
gotten* Dr. Franklin likewise said, in sub- 
stance^ that those persons who would learn no- 
thing except what they were taught by experi- 
ence, were fools.* Now this is a hard name, 
which We hope will never be correctly applied 
to any individual farmer, at least within the 
compipi of the circulation of our newspaper. 
But, Vu cheapest way to gain knowledge is to take 
advantage of the experience of others; and he 
who refuses to be tat^ht by the experience of 
others, if not a fool, is certainly not so wise as 
he might be. Now the New England Farmer is 
intended to be a record of the experience of Atii- 
bandmen in every braneh of agriculture and do* 
tnestic economy. That there will be faults and 



• We believ^jar. Frankliii'l ada^e\#a^^ 
ence is a dear bcoooI, odt fools will leam in no other." 
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iuaccaracies in this record is to be. expected as 
long as error it one of the attributes of human- 
ity. But we- believe thaf we shall be able to' 
give in this work more valuable information 
relatbg to the most useful and important of the 
arts, as well as the most extensive and noble of 
the sciences, than can possiblj be obtained at 
so cheap a rate from any other source of agri- 
cultural knowledge. In making this assertion 
we hope not to be accused of arrogance. The 
Editor claims no merit but that which arises 
from industry and good intentions. But if we 
faithfully avail ourselves of the sources of in- 
formation within our reach, and make a good 
use of the local advantages which Boston affords 
for obtaining the publications of different socie- 
ties and individuals both in Europe and the tJ. 
States, our paper cannot fail to prove an acqui- 
sition to any person who is engaged in agricul- 
ture or its kindred arts. Indeed the recipes, 
economical processes, &c. must make it a valu- 
able famUy booky and if not exactly a ^' Cook's 
Oracle,^^ it would be at least a good House- 
keeper's Comt>anion, and in some instances it 
may aspire to the honor of being a ^^ Toung 
Farmer's Guide." 

The New England Farmer, it should be re- 
collected, is not an advertising paper, and as it 
b oilten necessary to give engravings, which 
are expensive, prompt payment, and a pretty 
large list of subscribers are indispensable requi- 
aites to its existence. It is moreover a very 
cheap paper. We give a subscriber, for two 
and an half dollars, more matter than he could 
obtain in aimmfi any other recfmtly i^vMted 
book [the New England Farmer may be cod^ 
•idered a book, printed in weekly numbers} for 
ten or twelve dollars. 

We not only give a great quantity of matter, 
in proportion to the price of our paper, bat the 
quality is eKactly that which must prove of the 
greatest utility to a farmer and his family. — 
With regard to the mode in which it has hith- 
erto been conducted it behoves us to aay but 
little. If we should speak favorably of ou/own 
labors we should be guilty of boasting ; and if 
we should lament our deficiencies we might 
possibly be accused of affecting a degree of hu- 
mility which we do not feel. We have been 
so fortunate as to procure the approbation of 
the Officers of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Society, which we consider as the best reward 
of our past exertions, and the highest stinMlus 
to our future efforts. We have no doubt but 
that, according to the old adage, ^^ practice 
makes perfect,*' we shall be able to improve as 
we advance in our editorial career, and hope 
that our future numbers may better deserve the 
favor of the public than those which have al- 
ready been well received by competent judges. 

We have in contemplation some arrangements 
relative to our paper, which we conclsive may 
^fbance its value. Among others we propose 



to give articles from the most approved au^ors 
relating to the diseases of cattle, horsies, swine, 
sheep, &c. We may thus enable our subscri- 
bers, no doubt, in many instances, to save valu- 
able animals, when attacked by disease. This 
may.be the more advisable on account of our 
country's containing very few Farriers, or Ve- 
terinary Surgeons by profession. Every farmer 
must, in many parts of New England, be his 
own cattle-doctor, and it is hoped no farmer will 
take amiss some directions relative to a science 
of such indisputable, and almost indispensable 
utility. We hope in the present volume to in- 
corporate some complete treatise on this sub- 
ject, and shall take the advice of some scientific 
friends, as well as exercise our own judgment 
in selecting for republication, some work which 
will be plain, practical, and have no tendencv 
to mislead, or Co sanction dangerous or errone- 
ous practice. 

Some of pur friends have solicited from us, 
information relative to various topics, connected 
with agricultural improvement. Amongst others 
we are requested to give articles relating to the 
best mode of laying down ploughed lands to grass — 
the hesf manner of reclaiming salt marshesi^ and 
converting them into tillage land — the latest im- 
provements in the tnanner of cuUivating hops^ cur- 
ing and preparing them for market — the best^ least 
expensive^ and most expeditious mode of clearing 
new land^ covered with timber^ and reducing it to 
its most profitable state of cultivation^ ^c, $rc, — 
We shall give our own ideas on some of these 
subjects, and should be happy in being favored 
with the opinions Of our correspondents on thesft 
topics. Perhaps our friend from Stockport, Pa. 
will e^ve us his ideas relating to some or all of 
them. We court his correspondence, and set 
the higher value on his communications because 
they appear to be derived principally from per- 
sonal olMervation — are the result of much expe- 
rience combined with good sense. They are 
likewise Written in that plain and perspicuous 
style which always ought to be the vehicle of 
science, although literature may perhaps sorae< 
times require /something more ornate and arti 
ficial. 

We' shall conclude this article with a word or 
two by way of answer to an objection which we 
have heard stated against some of the matter in 
the New England Farmer, and indeed against 
any precise or definite rules relating to bus- 
bandiy. It is said that every man must be gov- 
erned soMy by his own judgment and discretion, 
because circumstances so alter cases, soils are 
so different, &c. that no two farms can be pro- 
fitably cultivated in the same manner. General 
rules, however, are useful, although exceptions 
often occur, and every cultivator is expected to 
exercise his own judgment, to determine whe- 
< ther a particular case comes witiiin a rule, or 
forms an exception to that rule. Besides, a 
great part of the matter found in the New Eng- 



land Farmer, is not only derived from high au- 
thority, but is applicable in every case desig- 
nated in the articles. For instance, cattle in 
Great Britain or Pennsylvania have generally 
the same or similar diseases \vith those o^New 
England — steeps to prevent smut in wheat may 
be the same — hams may be cured and eggs pre- 
served by the same processes, making perhaps 
a little allowance for a difference in the tem- 
perature of climates. And if horses will eat 
mangel wurtzel or sweet apples in England or 
Pennsylvania, they will not refuse them, in 
Massachusetts. 



Phimhage^ or Black Lead discovered. — Mr. Cfaarle» 
J. Dutibar, of Concord, Mass. has discovered a mine or 
quarry of Black Lead, in the town of Bristol, N. H- 
He has exhibited specimens of this substance to Pro- 
fessor Dana, of Dartmouth College, Professor Gorham, 
of Harvard University, and other gentlemen who are 
versed in the scienc« of Mineralogy. They all speak 
favorably of the specimens. Professor Dana states that 
those which were exhibited to him " are of the rerjf 
first quaUtjf^ and will make excellent pencils, and oth- 
er articles for which this substancfe is eioployed. The 
specimens are far superior to the black lead found in 
Sutton, or in any other part of the United States, so 
far as 1 know — and equal, in every respect, to the cel- 
ebrated ore of this substance found in Burrowdale, in 
England.*' 

Plumbago, Black Lead, or the Carburet of Iron, has 
various uses, besides that of making pencils. It is used 
to rub over wooden machinery to prevent friction — for 
making crucibles and portable furnaces — it protects 
iron from rust^ and on that account b rubbed on stoves, 
and various ornamental cast iron works, such ai the 
fronts of grates, Ice. 

Jfu^cr.— ^6n Saturday morning early, the body of 
Anthony Rogan, a young man, about i:,! years of age, 
was fbtind dtad in Court-st. by the city watch ; suul 
the verdict of the inquest on it was, that he came to 
his death by wounds inflicted by some person unknown. 
One of the ttabs entirely separated the jugular artery^ 
and must have occasioned immediate death. He was 
a native "of Ireland, andf in the employ oi Dr. Johnson^ 
veterinary surgeon. He left his lodgings, in Bangs' 
alley, about ten o^clock in the evening ; and undoubt- 
edly repaired to the Hill, where he had a quarrel about 
three weeks before ; and wher« he told a person ok 
Friday he intended to- go that night, and expected to 
be attacked by persons he named. 

Three hundred dollars — one hundred by the city, 
one hundred by Dr. Johnson, and the other hundred 
by lyir. Thomas Kennedy— are offered for the detection 
of the nrarderer.— Cen/tiM?. 

We team with regret, that the Cotton Mill, in But- 
ton, Mass, belonging to Mr. Asa Waters and improved 
by Messrs. Leland, Morse h Co. with the grist mill at- 
tached thereto, was entirely destroyed by fire, on ther 
5th inst With the buildings a considerable quantity 
of yam and cjoth was also destroyed. The fire origin- 
ated in the picking room ; probably from the passing 
o( spqne hard substance through the picker* Loss es- 
timated at $14,000.'— Prortfence JoumaU 

The Cabinet Factory of Mr. Bradley of Alexandria, 
has been consumed by fire. Loss 19,000 dollars. 

BenJ. Bussey, Esq. and Amasa Stetson, Ksq. hare 
presented 50 dollars each, to the Penobscot Agricultur- 
al Society, to be expended in Premiams. 

Harvard CoUege.'^The trustees of this institution 
have appointed Mr. Nvtau. curator of their Botanick 
Garden and lecturer on Botany in the University. This 
situation was vacated by the death of Professor Peck. 

Mr. Nathan Plecher, of Bradfbrd, made, ineoe day, 
working about 24 hoasi| tmlvt cider barrel»,ji^ 1^ V. 
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SJBUKCTKS FOR THK HKW EHGLAJID FAJtMXR* 

RUB^L FELICITY. 
O happy he ! happiest of mortal men ! 
Who fas removed from tlaTery as from pride, 
Fears no man's power, nor cringing waits to catch 
The gracious nothing of a great man's nod : 
Where tKe lacM beggar bastles for a bribe, 
The purchase of his honor ; where deceit. 
And fraud, and circumvention, drest in smiles, 
Hold shameful commerce ; and beneath the mask 
Of friendship and sincerity betray. 
Him nor the stately mansion's gilded pride, 
Rich with whatever the imitative arts. 
Painting or sculpture yield to charm the eye \ 
Not shining heaps of massy plate enwrought 
With curious^ costly workmanship allure. 
Tempted nor with the pride nor pomp of powei*^ 
Nor pageants of ambition, nor the mines 
Of grasping avarice, nor the poisonM tweets 
Of pamper'd luxury, he planU his foot 
With firmness on his old paternal fields. 
And stands unshaken. There sweet prospects rise 
Of meadows smiling in their flowery pride. 
Green hills and dales, and cottages embower'd, 
The scenes of innocence and calm delight. 
Where the wild melody of warbling birds, 
And cool refreshing groves, and murmuring springs. 
Invite to sacred thought, and lill the mind 
From low pursuits to meditate on God ! 

Turn then at length, O turn ye sons of wealth. 
And ye who seek through life's bewildering i 
To tread the paths of happiness, O turn \ ' 
And trace her footsteps m the rural walk ; 
In those fair scenes of wonder and delight^ 
Where^ to the human eye, Omnipotence 
Unfolds the map of nature, and displays 
The matchless beauty of created things. 
Turn to the arts, the useful pleasing arts 
Of cultivation ; and those fields improve 
Your erring frithers have too long despis'd. 
Turn to that science, which in ancient time 
The mind of sages and of kings employ'd, 
Solicitous to learn the ways of God, 
And read his works in agriculture's schooL 

The following is a translation, by Dr* Darwhi, of 

certain beautiful lines in VirgiPs Georgics, on lngra(l< 

ing. They may form an excellent accompaniment to 

. Mr. Preston's remarks on the same subject, which we 

have published on the first page of thb day's paper. 

Where cruder Juices swell the leafy vehi, 
8tint the young germ, the tender blossom slain ; 
On each lopp'd shoot a foster scion bind. 
Pith press'd to pith, and rind appUed to rmd. 
So shall the trunk with loftier crest ascend, 
And wide in air robuster arms extend, 
Nurse the new buds, admire the leaves unknown. 
And blushing bend with fruitage not its own« 



From the Old Colony Memorial. 

TO PLYMOTHEUS. October il, 182t. 

Sir — With many otben I have read your 
commuDications upon the cock-chaiTer with a 
n*eat deal of interest. Yoa are cerlaiDly very 
fortanate in your topic. Scarcely any one could 
be selected of more motnent,^ or that ought to 
be more pofmlar. The comxnendatioo which 
you have drawn from the Roxbury " Farmer^' 
is DO mean praise ; and while his busy and po- 
tomt pen is waking up the agpricuitural capaci- 
ties of the people — I had almost said of his 



country — their labors must not be shamefully 
lett only to fatten this loathsome reptile, and 
heighten the evils of famine. In a cause like 
this, alarmed by the appalling view lately pre- 
sented to us by many of our fields, it becomes 
every man to be a philosopher^ which is only 
to observe correctly, and report faithfully. 

To eat, or be eaten, is the order of things, 
as the world goes at present-^and instead of 
going into a penurious calculation about the 
time inevitably devoted to self-defence in this 
state of perpetual annoyance — would it not be 
wiser to reflect, that we are- all for during the 
war in this respect i that he is a good soldier, 
who. cries and fights on, and receives a badge 
of honor, and is commended in orden at the close 
of the campaign^ 

Under these circumstances, *tis impossible 
that motives to perseverance can be wanting, 
and patriotism, industry, taste and intelligence 
will work wonders any where; 

In your last commtmication in the Memorial, 
I apprehend you were in an error^ in stating 
that the cock-chafier was then '^ just under the 
spd.^' But many of them had already descend- 
ed^ probably to avoid the winter. On the 19th 
inst with several respectable farmers, and upon 
a spot where was grauy (for this grub does not 
eat every vegetable,) 1 made an excavatioD 18 
inches deep, and shaving down the sides With a 
sj^ade, I found /tiii grown grubs in apparent 
good health, in all grades of descent throughout 
the whole distance* ^ Who forms the phalanx 
and who leads the Way,^' may lotig be unknown ; 
but, that th^y know when to set out and hew 
far to go will hardly be called in question. 

This fact is of importance, you will perceive, 
only in relation to the time for the ploughing, 
which you have well recommended, and may 
remove the doubts of the ^^ Farmer'' about the 
descent of this aaimaL 

From my first attention to this subject in July, 
to. the 26th inst I have been constantly puzzled 
with finding two sizes, of what 1 consider the 
same worm in company. One size, which has 
uniformly appeared about the same, was not 
more than one eighth part of that of the full 
grown. This small sized gnib was always at 
the root of the grass, as late as the 26th inst. 
though you supposed them to have gone down. 

I conclude them both to be one species, be-^ 
cause they have minutely the same external 
character* Through a pretty good glass they 
g^ve the same color, an equal number of horns 
— tentacula — incisions — spiracles and legs. Four 
of the latter on each side (instead of three^) as 
you have been the first to state. Indeed, so 
minute is the similitude, that two of the spira- 
cles on two of the shoulders on each side, and 
at the same place are omitted.* But you say, 
there were ^^ as many spots (spiracles) as inci- 
sions." 1 wish you would review this point. 
Correctness and not criticism is my object 

It seems to be admitted that the cock-chaffer 
has its periody of four X)r ^ve years — if so, all 



* In our last No. p. 118, plate I, is an engraving, 
copied from a figure of the cock-chaffer, given in An- 
derson^s Recreatkms, vol. iii, p. 420. The rescteblance 
is very accurate, excepting that in Duct. Anderson^* 
figure, three spiracles or spots are omitted at the end 
of three of the shoulders, vis* the Stb, 11th and 13th, 
counting fi-om the head of the insect, and including 
those ia which the legs are inserted. ^£i>. N» £• F. 



the grubs must be of one age, and nearly one 
size, and firom a view of their nature, must pasS' 
their several metamorphoses exactly and forev- 
er in oA^ and the same space and period* From 
this period, they could no more ?ary than the 
elephant from her two years gestation ; and the 
progenitor, soon after depositing her eggs, is 
supposed to periih ; tiioogh more agreeable to 
my theology, she only dies* Wheuce then these 
small grube, too numerous to be anomalies? 
Are we then to believe an annual succession of 
co<5k-chaffer progenitors, and where it ends un- 
known ; or resort to the doctrine of equivocal 
generation^ a doctrine, which as yet, hai more 
ailments than disciples. 

1 apprehend the public rightfully expect 
more from you upon this subject, and 1 intend 
to give you some account of several of each 
size of these grubs, which I have^ti^ committed 
for trial in May. COLONUS. 

CtniRANT WINE. 

The samples of wine exhibited at Exeter 
were of white and red, by Mr. Samuel B. Stev- 
eni of Exeter ; and of red, by Joseph Tiltoa 
E^. of Exeter. The wine from the white cur« 
rant, for body and flavor, was preferred ; and 
the committee awarded to Mr. Stevens the pre^ 
mium. This wine had no distilled spirit mixed 
with it, and was made by the followio^ receipts : 

^^ To each gallon of clear juice was added two 
gallons of water, and to each gallon of the mix-* 
ture was added three and a half pounds of white 
Havana sugar, and put immediately into a clean 
wine barrel ; aAer it had done fermentiag it wai 
bunged tight«'^ 

The red wine of Mr« Stevens was made by the 
following receipt i 

To each gallon of clear juice was added two 
galloM of water, and to each gallon of the aux- 
ture was added three and a half pounds of good 
brown sugar, and put into good barrels ; after it 
had done fermenting, it was stopped tight In 
February after it was made, one gaHon of the 
best 4th proof Cogniac brandy was added to each 
barrel, and stirred up thoroughly.^' 

Both these samples were of the vintage of 
1821. Mr. Stevens has the last and present 
year, made from his garden fire barrels of this 
wine. And those who need such inducement 
to commence the manufacture of it, should be 
informed that it is an article quick in the mar- 
ket for cash, at two dollars per gallon. 

HeeverhiU GazeiU, 

An Agricultural Society has been organized 
in the County of Bristol. Samuel Crocker, Esq. 
President. An Address was delivered on the 
6th inst by Rev. Otis Thompson. 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS. 
A Beet raised by Mr. E. N. Chaddock of Han- 
over, Mass. weighing 21 pounds, and measuring 
31 inches in circumference, was lately present- 
ed by him to the New England Museum. A 
beet which beat this was raised in the garden 
of Leonard Pratt, ELsq. of Pembroke, which 
measures 32 inches in circumference, and weigh- 
ed, when it was pulled, 22 pounds, and is men- 
ticmed as being in the Bookstore of Hill and 
Moore, Concord, N. H. — also in the same Bool|- 
store, a radish 24 inches in circumf|i^io^|rai^ 
ed in the county of Hillsborough. ^ 
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OJ^ THE COJfSTRUCTlOJf OF GATES. 
If farmers were to calculate the time employ- 
ed in taking don-n and putting np bars, compar- 
ed with that of opening and shuttii^ gates, they 
would, on principles of economy^ substitute the 
latter tor the former ; at least wherever they 
have frequent occasion to pass. And there arc 
few farmers, who could not make their own 
gates in the leisure of winter. A great propor-* 
tion of gates are not so well constructed as they 
might be. The most common fault is the fixing 
of the brace to run from the top of the hind 
piece of t!i3 gate, sloping towards the fore end. 
Such gates always sag, and their fore ends scrape 
the ground. Reverse the position of .the brace, 
.and then, if the gate be well made of seasoned 
stufi^ it will never sag. The following sketch 
of such a gate, with the notes subjoined, will 
render farther description unnecessary. 

A FARMER. 



FARM GATE- 




The Har-ti'ee 3| inches ftick, and 4^ or 5 
inches wide. 

The brace 2^ inches wide and 2 inches thick. 

The upper bar 7 inches wide. 

The three next bars, 6 inches wide. 

The lower bar 7 inches wide. 

The gate may be hung with hinges, or hook, 
and eyes, or with one hook and eye at top^ and 
a gudgeon at the bottom of the bar-tree, to turn 
in a hole, driUed into a hard sti)ne, to be set 
close to the foot of the gate post. In the latter 
case the lower end of the bar-tree should be 
rounded and receive a ring or narrow band to 
prevent its splitting. 

The brace, besides the rivets, (one through 
each bar) should further be fastened to the bars 
by nails from the other side. 

The brace, with its rivets and shoulders, ren- 
ders it impossible for the upper bars to sag ; 
and the two perpendicular pieces of board A. B. 
being riveted and nailed to the lower bars, ef- 
fectually support them. 

Full inch boards, even of white pine, will be 
strong enoi 



tidns, vol. iii, p. 149:) "Some, poor women, 
fishermen's wives near Leith, in Scotland, gath- 
ered some nettles, steeped them in water like 
flax, dressed it, and spun it into coarse yam, of 
which a kind of canvas was made. As their 
husbands were in the practice of drqdging oys- 
ters, and sending them to (jlasgow in canvas 
bags, some bags for this purpose were made of 
the nettle canvas, which was found to answer 
the purpose much better than that made from 
hemp, as it was nrnch longer before it rotted. 
It should be steeped and dressed in the .same 
way as flax, but it requires to lie longer in wa- 
ter before it be fit to be dressed. It is harder 
to the touch than cloth made of hemp or flax." 
Dr. Anderson, however, doubted whether it 
could be made profitable to cultivate this plant 
for use. He observed that " unless it be upon 
a very rich soil, it is a dwarfish plant ; it would 
therefore be more difficult to obtain it in quan- 
tities^ than cither flax or hemp." Dr. Ander- 
son thought, likewise, that the steeping 6f it 
would require a great degree of accuracy. 

The inedical virtues of the nettle are thus 
described in an English magazine : " In the 
form of a strong decoction or infusion taken in 
the quantity of a pound a day it is a most valua- 
ble strengthener of general or partial relaxa- 
tion^ In that of a weak decoction or infusion, 
it proves an admirable dcobstruent ifi impurities 
of the bfood, and in obstructions of the vessels. 
And in that of expressed juices, taken by spoon- 
fuls as the exigency of thq case requires, it is 
the h)ost powerful styptic for iotemal hlecdin^j 
known. Externally applied as a fomentation or 
poultice, it amazingly discusses inflammation 
and resolves swelling?* Iri the common sore 
throat, thus applied, and internally as a gargle, 
dependence majr be safely i)ut on this common 
olant." 

It is said that the feussians obtain a green dye 
from the leaves, and a yellow dye from the 
roots of the nettle. 



amply compensated, by the pleasing scenes irtid 
profitable improvements which shaU have been 
made around his dwelling. 

When new Settlers first go into the woods, 
they have to spend 9»uch valuable-tiifte-i» hunt- 
ing up their oxen and mikh cowft, wbich^. for 
want of an enclosed, pasture, have t« nJn in the 
woods ; and to remedy this, i^s sooo as^ poslsicjble, 
we would propose the following :-*-Abp»t: the 
first of June, take « suitable piece of groond, 
cut out the busl^s^ei^all the small growth .Qt' 
timber which shall b^ ^wodei* a cerlQln dice, eoy 
a foot, over at the but ; pl)e all the brush round 
those trees which are lefl stAinding. Inatiry 
time, in the month of August, $et nr^ lo thetb, 
and the fires will kHl the k'ees Ic^ standing ; 
then pile and burn, what lies on the ground^ 
which is soon douA, and in due season harrow 
in a crop of wheat or rye, and in the Ibllowing 
spring saw the ground over with herd^ass. 
The crop of whecit or ryej sown in this, way, 
will be -nearly as good as if the timber were all 
taken off) and the yeatr following the ground 
#ill afibrd the requisite supply of pasture and 
hay. When the limbs of the stAndmg trees 
begin to rot ^nd fall off, cot the whole down 
and let them lie there ; a^ the pasture will not 
be injured, but rather eventually benefitted, by 
the trees lying and jotting upon it. T^h'w meth- 
od of killing trees by fire is, however, only re- 
commended where they are such i^ eaaDot be 
killed by girdling ; wteh as beach, maple,* bifiBS- 
wood, &c«. 

New SalrJers, who will ^nk* 4Im» vsk^Okea ^ 
•providing a supply of pasture and hay, will find 
their account in two ways: It is turning the 
grounds to immedi<ite profit, with the least possi-( 
ble expense j.and the' surplus of bay and pasture 
will commamd an txtra price; as those articlecf 
are always scarce, ^ring the commencement of 
new settlements^ — iViniur*' Assistani. 



ACGfilNS FOOD FOR SWINE. 
Th^ hogs that are fed upon the acorns that 
they gather in the woods of Germany and Po- 
land, are reckoticd to yield the finest bacon of 
any in Europe ; and it is to this that most peo- 
ple ascribe the superior excellenee of Westpha- 
lia hams. So says Dr. Anderson, and farmers 
who live in the neighborhood of oak forests 
might -easily nxatke experiments which would 
decide whether acorns are equal to Indian corn, 
(wiiich we doubt) or what proportionate value 
bear to Indian com. In Virginia sweet 



they bear to Indian com. 
^ . . . .% 11 ir J r 1- I iiQprH for medinff swine. 



or spruce wooid be preferable. If made of oak, 
inchi>oards would be amply sufficient. 

The brace and bar-tree should be of white 
oak, or hard pine. 

OH THE USES or THE COM WON NETTLE. 

If we mstefce not a patent hm beea^nted 
in the United States for the exclusive right of 
making cloth of the cWfttte. Its uses, however, 
SApear to "hire been well known m Europe for 
amy years pMt Dr. Aoderson says (Recreat-^ 



used for ffeeding swine. 

CLEARING OF LANDS. 
But lUtle need be sdd on ^is subject; f he 
who has to wdertake the ctearing new lands 
wtU aoqmre more knowledge^ froaa practice, of 
the best Inedrads of subduing oar heavy feretts, 
than from any essay tm tke snbjtict. He wiU 
findl that Ihe essential point is to put his shooK 
der te the wheel, and persevere uwbantedly ; 
and in a i«nr years he vtill find 1^ enrtms 



Lnprovemefit in the Duker of the Common Chum. 

This dasher turns on the han'dle, by being 
fixed to it by a pivot It consists merely of two 
cross pieces, suppose three inches square, put 
together, by being let into each other, in such 
a manner as to form, foar wings, irhich are cot 
bevehng on each side,, at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, so that they stand diagonally ; the 
whole being very siasilar to the wings of the 
little wind-mills (so cadled) which are set up on 
poles, to be turned by the wind. 

As this dasher goes down in the cream, it turns 
one wajr, on its pivot in the lower end of the 
handle, and as it comes up, it turns the other 
way ; and this produees an agitation of the creett 
better calculated for producing the butter, than 
any method ever yet known, it is so effica- 
cious ID its operation, that the chumiag must 
be performed moderately, or the butter wiU 
coBie too soon, and be swehed^ as it is technkayy 
cdledby aeme. 

Mr. Fisher^ the inventor of this dadier, ob- 
tained »>rewiam in Bngbna for his discovery. 
The chwuing with this dasher is not' attended 
with that splasbii* of the milk, w *Jf»*5fKP* 
in th^ ^kim o£4}mnmmim^9thmT^r^nin9f'-^ 
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From the New- York Spectator of Nov. 13. 

^EW'YORK CATTLE SHOW AJ^D FAIR. 
' '* The task of minting improvement on the earth, is 

^^ much more delightful to an und«tbauched mind, 

'•^ than all the vain-glory which can be acquired from 

^' ravaging it by the most uninterrapted career of 

'•^ conquests.^^ — Wa8Hisgto2?. 

That the permanency of the proepeKty of a 
nation, next to the liberality of its institutioD», 
depenos on its Agricultural and Commercial pur- 
suits, is a position which we helicve few wiU be 
disposed at this time of day to dispute. AJtho^ 
it may be said of Great Britain, that the glory 
«he has acquired has been the fruit of her vic- 
tories ; yet if the cultivation of the soil, and her 
extensive manufactories had i\ot yielded the 
means of prosecuting the wars in which she was 
engaged, she would have iiad no pre-eminence 
to boast of, when compared with, other European 
states. It is from the loi^ in fact, that every 
thing is derived which can be converted into a 
useful. domestic purpose, or form the medium of 
our obtaining many of the necessaries of life from 
other parts of the globe. .Without agriculture, 
we should neither have bread to eat, nor clothes 
to put on. Without agriculture our commerce 
would sink into oblivion : and without agricul- 
ture', we would become as diegcnera.te a race as 
the savages, who inhabited. the woods and wilds, 
when this country Was . first visited by Euro-, 
peans. A deep impression of the importance of 
this subject, gave birth to Agricultural Societies. 
These created funds, for the purpose of encour- 
aging improvements, and bestowing rewards on 
merit, which it was not in the power of individ- 
uals to provide ; and, in consequence of the ju- 
dicious application of these funds, th^ most ben- 
eficial effects have resulted in all parts of the 
state : though we are not apprehensive that 
thoao iaatitationa will be abandoned, ' we cannot 
shut our eyes to the apathy w&lchMs appeared 
in some counties, on a subject of such vital im- 
portance to the community.. We trust, that 
nothing of the kind will ever be discovered 
amongst us ; but, that those ^ho really possess 
the means of contributing, will, instead orrelax- 
ing in the |Mitriotic work, increase the support 
which they have been in «se to afford ; always 
keeping; in mind, that H the task of making im- 
provement on the earth,^ is much more delight- 
ful to an undehauched mind, than all the vain- 
glory which can be acquired from ravaging it by 
the most uninterrupted career of conquests." 

We have thought the foregoing remarks not 
inappropriate by way of an introduction to a brief 
account of the New-Yofk Cattle Show and Fair, 
for the exhibition and sale of live-stock, agricul- 
tural implements, and goods of domestic manu- 
facture. Tiie exhibition commenced, as our 
readers have already been infprtned, at Harlaem, 
yesterday morning, and closed at one o^clock this 
day. The weather has been remarkably mild 
for the season, add notwithstandii^ the distaace 
fl'om town, the exhibition was better attended 
yesterday than we had anticipated. As we haVe 
given below the general Report of the Society, 
together with the pertinent address delivered 
diis day at JMS o^cloek^ by Dr. MrrcHELL, one of 
the Vice Presidents, we have but little room to 
detail the particulars that came under our own 
Wiseryatio'n. 

The exhibition of live stock,wa9 on die whole 
ki^ly crediUble to this part of our state. We 
sever witnessed a finer display of horses. Be- 
MesAgireal Buniber of ttlto «f bloo^ there 



were upon the ground the famous hone Dui'oc, 
Old Hickory, and the beautiful Arabian, the Bag- 
dad, imported last ye«v by the Messrs. Barclays. 
The fat cattle were very fine, particulariy one 
yoke from Westchester, and a lot brought upon 
the ground by Mr. Fink, of Orange county. Of 
cows there was but a poor display ; and. only two 
bulls that would be passable among judges of 
black cattle in Elngland. 01 working cattle, we 
saw nothing to compare with a yoke of two year 
old steers, brought from Foughkeepsie, and own- 
ed by Mr. John I. Copeman, of that place. There 
were some very fine sheep — native and merino ; 
but no hogs deserving of notice. 

The display of Goods of Domestic Manufac- 
ture, was extensive and exceedingly fine, both 
as it regards variety and quality. We cannot 
particularize the different articles, nor speak of 
their respective qualities. But there were 
broadcloths and cassimeres fit for any republican 
to wear ; and if fit for republicans, they are cer- 
tainly fit ^' for any body else. The cotton goods 
from the Matteawan Manufactory, embracing 
shirtings, sheetings, and ginghams of every va- 
riety, presented a highly gratifying spectacle. 
We noticed. also several rolls of flannels of a su- 
perior quality, and some diaper table linen man- 
ufactured by Mr. David Auchinyole, of Hudson, 
lyhich, as we have before said, is quite good 
enough for freepien. 

There were no articles, perhaps, which at- 
tracted more attention than the imitation Leg- 
horn hats. We have examined many fine hats^ 
pf American and foreign manufacture ; but we 
are free to say that there were three here pre- 
sented to the public, which in every point of 
view, exceed any thing pf the kind that has be- 
fore fallen und^jr pur observation. The hat 
made by Miss Jtilia Harrison, of North East, 
Dutchess county, took' the first premium ; that 
of Miss Hedges, of Eastfaampton, (L, I.) the sec- 
ond ; and4hat of Miss Babcock, of the same plac^ 
the third. Thete were several others, execu- 
ted in a creditable manner, but only three were 
entitled to premiums. 

Mr, Obadiah Parker, ofGrecnwich, exhibited 
some fine specimens of Upland and Sea Islund 
Cotton, raised in his garden the late season ; and 
there was another beautiful parcel,* raised bv 
Mr. M. Rogers, of Jericho, (L, I.) together with 
a pair of handsome cotton stockings, made from 
the same. But we will let the officers of the so- 
ciety speak for themselves. 

The Society formed in procession at Deyo's 
Hotel, at 12 o'ciock,atid proceeded to the Church 
where an address was delivered by DR. SAM- 
VtL L. MITCHELL. 

(This addrett ikflU appeat in our next.) 



win certainly make a pickle that will bear warn 
iveather better than pickle which has not been 
bi^iledi— and Lam convinced that the JMHPdenisg 
of beef has been improperly ascribed to this 
praQt ice. Whenever the haideniag takes phice, 
it is a consequence flowing from some other 
cause, and not justly attril^table to the boiling. 
Your Obedient Servant, 

SWEET pickle: 



From the American Farmer. 
RECEIPT FOR PJCKLVW BEER 

' October, 1822. 
Dear Sm, — You have published a number of 
excellent receipts for curing beef, but as none &[ 
them contain the ^Jkaline ingredient, on which 
the high fame of ray grandmother^ pickle has 
safely rested for the last half ceattirj, and which 
it believed to make it superior to any other, I 
send you the whole recipe, as worthy of preser- 
vation in your valuable journal, tod of general 
adoption. S<veral writers .ha^e asserted that 
boiling the pickle wiU harden the meat ; I mast^ 
from oxperieoce,. dissent Jrom thif opinion.— ^ 
BoUiiq; and thus purifyinjg^ the salt mni water^ 



MY GRANDMOTHER'S PICKLE. 

The Beef, as soon as the Imtcher has finished 
dressing it, should be hung in a cool place, and 
become thoroughly cool to the mnrrow — then 
cut it up, and cleanse every piece, of blood, &c. 
in pure cold water ; then let the pieces intended 
for hung beef, the briskets, &c. be lightly robbed 
with blown salt, and laid in a pickle tub, that has 
been nicely cleansed ; on these lay the rest, the 
thickest pieces first, till all, to be pitkled, are 
snugly packed in. If the weather will permit 
it, the beef will be tenderer and nicer by biding 
Suffered to hang two or three days in quarters, or 
to remain 24 hours in the pickle tub, before the 
pickle is poured on it. 

Take 12 or 14 gallons of pure wafer (if not 
pure, make it so, by boiling well after the salt 
has been put in, and taking off the scum as it ri^ 
ses) and stir in good blown salt till it produces a 
brine, that will bear an egg well.- The day be* 
fore the salt and water are put t<^ther, put on 
a pot of pure water, into which ptit clean wood 
ashes, and boil tiU they produce a good ley, that 
feels a litUe slippery between the thumb and 
^?^i^ 9 put this ley away till the next day to 
settle ; it will then look like pure water. Meas- 
ure one gallon of this ley, taken up clear, and 
pour it into the salt and water, after that has 
btyen made to the proper strength, or if you boil, 
put in the ley directly after boiling. Also put in 
^t Sesame time four ounces of saltpetre beat 
^ne ; and one pound of brown sugar^or a pint of 
ipc4^isses.--^Slir the ingredients well together and 
letthem.stand till next day ; then carefully scuot 
o$f every thing, t|iat has risen, and pour this 
pickle on the packed beef. The beef ought to 
have on it a barrel beading, or circular piece of 
wpod to fit the size of the pickle tub^ so as just 
to move up and down, and on this piece of wood 
put a flat, heavy, clean stone to keep all dowR 
sn^g in pack, and the pickle ot^ht to cover the 
l>eef completely, and remain well above the top 
piece. In pouring the pickle on, do it carefully 
and steady, and reject any sediment that may 
appear at the bottom of the vessel, in which you 
have made it. In butchering and handling the 
meat, and in every part of the process, attention 
should be paid to perfect neatness and deanli* 
ness. 

The above quantity of pickle is sufficient for 
500 weight of beef. If more beef is to be pickn 
led at once, the quantity of pickle most be in* 
creased accordinglv, observing to keep up th^ 
same proportion of all the ingredients. 

N. 3< The boiling the ai^lt and wate^ In every 
ms^ce is the safest, especially If the pickle be 
nude before the end of November, or after the 
middle of February, and is not much trouble, 
eten thoughyou may not have a boiling yessel, 
that WiU bold more than half or a third of it at 
once. 



uSbl^ «ilffii«-ffoitte.— One tM>dMma'AAft^s <^ 
Qoro, besides cm i^bupdant supply of Potatooi^ 
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iDd other vegetables, have been raised at the 

Mms-Hoine Farm the present season. The 

bportant improvements constantly making at 

lu» interesting establishment f the ^rder^nd 

^nlarify with which every thing is condocted ; 

Id the neatness and comfort every wh^r^ seen 

lithiD its limita, reflect great honour on the 

fesent worthy Overseer^ and entitle hia to 

le lasting gratitude of the town. 

Mr. Upton, whose mind is ever bent on some 

tan of usefulness, has suggested, (and we think 

ke sugg^tiOn entitled to serious consideration) 

kat a Dam mi^ht be built from the Aims-House 

Vharf, across Collins' Cove^ to the nearest point 

•n the opposite side, which would afford suitable 

6ites for Mills of various kinds, and be of great 

benefit to the town ^ well as individuals — it 

^opld also be a very convenient public way be* 

tween Beverly, Bridge street, &c. and the lower 

parts of the town. The stone and gi'avcl nc» 

ccssary for the construction of the Danl, ai'e to 

be had in^reat abundance nedt the Aluis-IIousc, 

and by employ mg th^ men,.teams and gondolas 

of the establishment it ihigfat be executed at 

small expense.— ^j^ejc Register. 

fVom the New Ydrk Stateimaoi 
As you profess to devote a portion of ybiu^pap 

Er to the interest of agriculture, I take the 
ert^ of communicating some facts illative i(y 
the turnip culture, which I have prosecuted this 
year to a greater extent than before. 

My farm^ on the Albany commons, is n sandy 
loam, and, so far as 1 can judge, very muclrre- 
tembles the celebrated tuniip soil of Norfolk, 
in £n|^d. The idea, which is prevalent ; iu 
many places, that thd turnip requires a moist, 
peaty, or. very rich soil, is erroneous.— ^t is 
equally an error that they will not grow On ok) 
bbids,»proiBided they have a dry and sandy se#c 
la Norfolk there have been raised five crops en 
soils which were eight-ninths silex ; * and pcr^ 
baps they do the best where the sand does tiot 
Constitute less than 70 per^cent of soil. I find 1 
grow the best crop on the sides and tops of my 
^most sandy hills ; where in places ihoYe moist, 
and abounding in more ve^eiabie matter, they 
are of diminished size, iU flavoured atid stringy. 
Hence it has become a pritnary tulc in my prao- 
tice to sow this crop updn niy lii^fhtes^soils; 

For table use, the hiter the turnip is grown 
the better. Those laj^r soi^n, are more crisp, 
juicy, firm, and bettei: flavoured, than those 
. which are maturing during the heats of Septem- 
ber. I therefore sow late ; the cOinnlon sorts 
from the 25th July to the 6th August^ and the 
Swedes ear^y in July. 

As a crop (or cattle food^ 1 have yet but little 
experience, except with the ruta baga. Of the 
utility and profit of these I am fully -satisfied. — 
They- are raised as cheap as Indian comi The 
average product is from 600 to 600 bushels. In 
a root cellar, or in |>iles of 100 bushels^ buried 
up on the surface df the gfiound^ they keiip per- 
fectly well, and are ted without bemg cut to 
neat cattle, with as Utile labor as any mod ' 

I have rai^d turnips five yea^ with unifofili 
success, and always as a second crop. — You 
probably recollect the hifffa reputation they ob- 
tained in the Albany mawet as a table vegeta- 
ble. This year I have gnfwn seven or eight 
acres, of different kmds, viz : the flat red t^p 
and green top, the Norfolk white, the Aberdeen 
jreilow, the globe «nd ruta baga^ and they Ul 



prove excellent of their kind— the two first 
yielded at the rate of 760 bushek per acre.— 
The whole were raised on ground on -which I 
had previously taken (th^ same year) cloven 
rye, wheat, flax and peas. Most of the ground 
had a light dressing of manure,ywhich was 
ploughed under, and the seed sown broadcast^ 
and harrowed in. They were thinned and weed- 
ed with the hoe once only. 

I contemplate sending a few hundred bushels 
to your market in 9, day or two, when I beg you 
will do me the favor to call at the bodt and 
view them. I think they are not surpassed for 
beauty and goodness by any which I ever saw 
Votir obedient servant, 

iESSE BUEL. 

DREED OF UORSEBi 
The fine exhibitions of this animal at the late 
Cattle Show in this county, have led to much 
conversation, and excited a laudable spirit of 
emulation ; and it is hoped a subject of so much 
importance to the community will Continue to 
attract public attentiodr-until the statte ii stock- 
ed with a new* race df horses; Although the 
first preihium was awarded to the celebrated 
Duro^^ of Dutchess bounty, yet the beautiful 
Arabian Bagdad^ itiiported and owned by Mr. 
Barclay, of this oity^ 1^ said, by ^ood judges^ to 
be little if any idfedor to his elder and sutcess- 
ful rival ; and the most sanguine hopes are en- 
tertained, thdt the stock from Bagdad ikUl con- 
tribute much to the improvement of our breed 
of horses; As the two competitors are kept 
in different parts bf the state, the interests of 
their respective owners can in no way inter 
ferc.-^iftwZ. 
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From the Old Colony Memorial. 
Tkhai the following may receive the notice 
wbiph it deserves, we take the liberty of statii^, 
that it is received from the Re?. Mr. Allen, of 
P^mbroke^ who has used it on the sides and roof 
of all of his buildings, except the house in which 
he resides^ At a very little distance^ the paint 
on the latter cannot be distii^ished from this 
cheap, and ornamental mixturet Beside the 
neat appearance it gives, it may be recOtnmetid- 
ed by the arguments of ec(momy, as protecting 
the Wood from the vicissitudes of Weather, ai^ 
of precaution, in guarding against fire; 'The lat- 
ter should be an argument of great Iveigbt in 
this town* We can in no better way express 
oiat gfatitude for the signal favour of Providence, 
in saving us fi^m the ravages of this destructive 
element) than in guarding in.eveiy convenient 
and practicable way^ against the mischief it may 
occasion. 

. This ceihent is designed as tl paint ibr toe 
Iroofs of houses* it answers all the purposes of 
common painty and also protects the roof from 
fire* Those who are now erectinj^ new houses, 
or are about to paint the roofs of old buildings, 
would do well to try it. The expense of paint- 
ing a roof in this way would be much less than 
the tommon method. — ^Th^ cement becomes 
yerv hard and glossy, and js said to be more du- 
rable than the best kind of paint l^he follow- 
ing is a receipt for making it :— Take as much 
lime as usual in making a piiil full of white- 
vrash ; tet it be siAed in the pail nearly full of 
water ; in this put two pounds sM a half of 
hrowBk sugar, and three [bounds of fine salt — mix 
them well together, and the cement is composed. 



A little lamp-black, yellow ochre, or other 
colouring commodity^ may be intermixed, to 
change the colour of the ceihent, to please the 
filncy of those who use it 

From the NorthamptMi (hac^ti 
SdX9ii Sheep'.-^Onr enterprising townsmen, 
Itaac C. Bates, Esq. dnd Col. Jaihes Sh(^>herd, 
have recently imported ti^o Saxon bdcks, Which 
have ari'ived in town. They Were purchased 
in Saxony for these gentletnen ibore than a year 
sinte, and selected by a good jdc^, as the ^t- 
cellence bf the animals evifaces. tt is tvelf 
known that Saxon wool coiiimaiids a higher 
pi^icie in the English market than Spanish. It 
is the itiaterial of which the superfine west of 
England cloths are made. The growth of it, 
therefore^ in this cc^^ntry, is important to the 
dgricUltui^al and manufacturing interests. These 
buckd are of the merino race of sheep, but iti§- 
pro^edt l^hey are remarkable |br the finehess, 
delicilte soAness, and singukr uhifohnity bf thefr 
fleeces, and are an acquisitiOii to the country, 
for vfbich the proprietors ttre edtitled V6 a ifteed 
of thanks^ 

ShBep.-^ltt the Report of the Committee on 
Sheets at i^^ Worcester Cattle Show) it is stat- 
ed that England and Wale^ possess 26 tMillions 
of Sheep, the atmital produce of whbse wool i^ 
27 millions df dollars. Eiigland imports fVoih 
Spain aboiit oHe fifteenth of the w)iole quantity 
of wdol which she manufactures. Three fourths 
of the wool wrought by the woollen manufac- 
tories of the Uilited States is the product of 
foreign soil-;— i6trfi 

Pxtraojr^i^ax^ Product — Mr. Edwin Lattifop* 
of HawUy, lUiilsed the past season one hundred 
and ieighiy^wiimiKh' sqttashcs from one seed. — 4bid. 

A new Method of httuiing Cttbhiage in the Winter, 
Last fall, at the usual time of taking in Cab- 
bages, I had a number well grown, but had no 
appeai^nce of' a bead 1 dug a trench on the 
southern declivity of ahill| about 16 inches wide^ 
and 26 or ^iS inchi^S deep^ and took 66 caU>age8 
of the above description, ,aod set theM out in the 
bottom of the trench^ Jn their natut^l poeitioni 
with the roots well bOvered with sand : 1 then 
filled the trench witb straw bh each side of the 
cabbages, and laid straw ovei^ the tops of thenu 
to prevent the sand from getting in ; then placea 
a rail over the middle of the trench, to prevent 
any preasure on the eabbages^ and then com^ 
pleted the work by throwing on more straw, and 
forming a ri^c of sand over the whole, to keep 
tout frost and water* In the hitter part of March, 
I opened the trench and took out the cabbage^ 
and found each one with a common sized head, 
white^ solid, and well tasted.— ^notr, 

£iiiy mkkod (^ BrMUni; Olasi ih tmif rtqvSr^ 
direciion.— Dip k piecfJ bf if orsted tfarepd in 
spifit^ of tui*pentme^ wrap it round |he glass ift 
the direction that you require it to be brokeoi. 
and then set fire to the thready or apply a red 
hot wire round the glass, and if does not inuiie-< 
diately crfick, throw cold Water qo it while th^ 
wire remains hot: By this means glass that is . 
broken maiy often be fashioned, and rendered . 
useful for a variety of purpow^-^-iJi^^^^fli^ |^^^ 
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From the National ^is. 

MINERALOGICAL ...No. II. 

To obtain a knowledge ot* the properties of 
thole bodies which are found on the earth, or 
beneath its surface, which are destitute of an or- 
ganic structure ; to distinguish and bestow names 
upon them, and to give to them a suitable de- 
scription and an orderly arrangement, are the 
objects of the science of Mineralogy. Hence 
results its connexion with Agriculture. The 
Farmer employs many substances, as manures, 
which belong to this comprchensiYft division of 
the family of nature. The soil which he tilU, 
is composed of various constituents and filled 
, with numerous fragments, which are properly 
to be considered as minerals. To become ac- 
quainted with the names which have been be- 
stowed on these, without . tudying the qualities 



they possess, is a trifling, fitted only for the 
amusement of the indolent. To discover that 
the most precious of gems, Is called the Dia- 
mond, and that one of the most valuable of ma- 
nures, is denominated Marie, is making but a 
small advance in improvement. The practical 
man will consider how the value of the former 
may be enhanced and its beauty increased by 
its susceptibility of a polish, and will reflect on 
the economical application of the latter, to the 
renovation of lands exhausted by repeated crops, 
or its power of increasing the fertility of those 
which are still productive. 

Whether that mass of mineral ingredients 
combined with various decoutposed animal and 
vegetable matter, spread over the surface and 
called soil, serves only as a support for plants 
and a medium by which nourishment is trans- 
mitted te them, or whether it prepares and fur- 
nishes their food, in either view, its constitution 
is equally deserving of attention. It has been 
proved by experiment that particles held in so- 
lution pass unchanged into the roots of plants. 
Vegetables have been made to grow in solutions 
of salts, and examination h»s shown that they 
were tinged with the pecultor colors of the li- 
quids in %Vhich they were inmersed, and analy« 
sis detected that the salts fhemselves bad been 
absorbed. This has been the case when the 
mixtures employed were of the most poisonous 
and deleterious nature, if plants then, have not 
discernment enough to select that food which is 
proper for their support and reject that which 
is destructive to their existence, it is the more 
necessary that the cultivator should remove 
from them the means of committing a kind of 
«uicide. The noxious elements, which render 
the soils in which they abound unfit for crops, 
are {cw. They are generally such as may be 
neutralized, <-r converted into* agents of fertility 
by appropriate applications and dressings. 

It is not unusual to find the surface of standing 
waters m meadows, where the earth is appar^ 
e'ntly rich, n^antled with a floatmg incnietation 
#f various hues. Such an appearance is an in- 
dication of the presence of Iron combined with 
Salphnr, m the proportions which form the sul- 
phate of that metal, well known by the more 
familisM' name of Copperas. The same substance 
is detectted by its color, or by its taste on higher 
lands. Whelpever it exists it is an unfailing 
cause of steriHty. By the application of Car- 
bonate of Lime the action of this pernicious 
acid is not oolj neutralized, but the sulphuric 
acid, leaving its former combination, tinites with 
Ibe lime faming the loliihate of Lime or Gyp- 



sum. In this manner qualities which are inju- 
rious to vegetation, are converted into others 
which are favorable to it. Similar examples, 
would all demonstrate the utility of that science 
which furnishes information on the constituents 
of soils, and provides us with the meant of sup- 
plying their defects, correcting their noxious 
qualities, and adding to their productiv- ness. 

A detail of the several processes, which are 
employed for the analysis of soils and discover- 
ing the minerals of which they are composed 
would exceed our assigned limits. Nor is such 
an explanation now necessary. It has been al- 
ready given by Professor Davy, a man in whose 
foot-steps no successor may follow and find any 
thing remaining for improvement. The object 
of our remarks is merely to recommend this 
department to practical men. It is sufiicient to 
say that by following the clear and perspicuous 
directions which he has laid down, results are 
arrived at with the greatest ease. No long pre- 
vious acquaintance with Chemistry is necessary. 
A few simple principles comprehend all the se- 
crets of this science in its connection with agri- 
culture. None need be deterred from pursuing 
it by the apprehension of encountering insuper- 
able difficulties. The little study which it will 
require, the small portion of time which it may 
demand, will be abundantly remunerated in the 
increase of knowledge, in the amelioration of 
the earth, and in the improvement of its har- 
vests. A FARMER. 



From the National (Vermont) Standard. 
WHEAT 

Is one of the most valuable productions of our 
soil, and the only one on which we can gener- 
ally safely calculate for exportation at a profit. 
In a very considerable portion of this state, so 
large a proportion oC our lands have already 
been^^leared, that very little of this grain will, 
in future, be raised upon newly cleared lands. 
Most of what shall be hereafter raised, must be 
raised on lands which have been sometime un- 
der cultivation. On such land^, -this valuable 
grain is mony times liable to injury from the 
blast, A certain remedy for this injury is very 
desirable. In order to stimulate our farmers to 
an inquiry into the cause which tend to pro- 
duce this injury, and to exert themselves to 
search out a remedy, we present them with the 
following extract from Dr. D wight's travels in 
New-England, recently published, which con- 
tains his theory on the subject of the blitst in 
wheat. Dr. Dwight, in his various tours 
through the New-Eiigland States visited almost 
every town, and became intimately acquainted 
with the different modes of husbandry pursued 
in each. From his known talents, information 
and particulaf attention to those subjects which 
he considered of public interest, of which agri- 
culture was one of the most prominent, any ob- 
servations from his pen, on this subject, will, 
unquestionably, be perused with interest and 
attention, by aU who- duly estimate the impor- 
t.ince of this crop, not only as it respects our 
farmers individually, but the interest of the 
State generally. If his theory is correct, our 
limestone ledges, will^ with little labor, ttimish 
us abundantly with one of the remedies which 
he prescribes, and become a much greater 
source of profit than they have beretdfore been. 

" The reason why the lands in New-England, 
which formerly jielded wheat surely and j>len- 



tilully, suffer at tl>e present time such injuries 
from the blast, as in a great measure to discour- 
age farmers from attempting to cultivate it, has 
been anxiously and extensively sought for, hot 
not, it is -believed, satisfactorily discovered. — 
From my oivn observation, and inquiries, I have 
been induced to attribute this^ evil to the agen- 
cy of fmimal manure. This subject has beea 
already mentioned in my observations on the 
county of Worcester : it shall now he resumed. 
The manner in which Wheat is generally 
blasted in New-England, appears to me very 
evidently to be this. During the months of 
June and July, when the kernels of wheat in the 
different climates of New-England are in the 
milk, the vegetation is far more rapid than in 
most countries of Europe. Whenever the season 
at this period is both moist and hot, the rapidi- 
ty becomes extreme. The vegetable juice, 
ascending then in too great quantities, and with 
a new celerity, wears with difliculty through 
the vessels of the stalk, regularly lessening to- 
wards the neck, and at that time so tender a? 
to be easily ruptured, bursts them in various 
places ; particularly at the neck ; and flows out 
upon the surface of the stem. When it first ex- 
udes, it is very sweet to the taste ; and has 
hence been commonly supposed to be the resi- 
due of a particular kind of dew, called' by the 
farmers honey dew. Had any farmer recollect- 
ed, what he cannot fail to find when he finds a 
honey dew, that it never appears on any thing 
beside living vegetable, and that, if it were a 
dew, it must be found equally on every other 
substance exposed to the atmosphere ; he would 
certainly have determined, that it was merely 
the sweet juice of the vegetable Itself. When 
this juice has pervaded the stalk, it sOoo be- 
comes sour in the sunbeams ; then so acid, as 
to corrode the stalk ; artrl finally a rust, (as it is 
commonly called,) of a brown hue, and an offcn^ 
sive smell. 

Animal manure, beyond any other accelerates 
vegetation. Wheat nurtured by this manure, 
grows with so much rapidity, and with so ten- 
der a stalk, that in the agricultural language of 
this coiratry, it lodges not unfrequenily, (i. c. it 
falls under the pressure of wind or rain) by its 
own weight; and never recovers its original 
position. This dangerous process is peculiarly 
advanced by the use of this manure i and the 
rapidity of vegetation olHerwi^e too great, is by 
this substance rendered still greater. Hence all 
fields, when this manure is employed, are pe- 
culiarly exposed to blast. For a few years af- 
ter lands are dressed with it the evil is so evi- 
dent to the eye of common observation, as to 
be not unfrequently believed to exist by some 
fanners, and Suspected by others. Were ev- 
ery season hot and wet, during this period, 
it would, 1 doubt not, have long since been gen- 
erally realized and acknowledged. But as in 
some seasons these months are cool aw) dry ; 
and those fields which have been dressed with 
this manure, then vield wheat successfully; and 
as in the most unfavorable seasons, lands dres- 
sed in a different manure, are also subjected to 
the blast ; the question has hitherto fiuled of any 
answer, which has been generally satisfactory. 

The reasons, which have iiKJuced me to adopi 
the opinion here alleged^ ane principally the 
followiog ; 

1. All the lands in this country, which wer6 
not too wet originally yielded wheat, easily,' 
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snrely, and so far as they were rich, abundantlv. 
The inbabitnnts of North^Hampton for manj 
years paid their public tax in wheat ; and this 
wheat grew ott the very lands, where tor a. long 
period it has been strpposed to be so uncertain 
an object of culture, as to be scarcely worth the 
irttempt, i. e. on Interrales. 

2. New lands yield wheat perfectly well in 
most' parts of this country at the present time 
Some farmers believe, that there iS^such t 
change wrought by time, either in the climate 
or in the soil, independently of the proper ef- 
fects of culture, that the blast is to be attributed 
to this change. Although this is a mere suppo- 
sition, supported by no evidence, it has still had 
its weight But it is entirely refuted by the 
fact, mentioned under this head. Lands in the 
same circumstances yield wheat as abundantly 
at the present time, as at any former period. 
It deserves to be remembjered, that all the In- 
tervales along the Connecticut have furnished 
some crops of this graii;^ for a considerable time 
after they first began to be cultivated. 

3. Lands dressed with ashes, now furnish fine 
crops of wheat, which is rarely or never blast- 
ed. The only reason why the crops on new 
lan<fe are sa safe from the blast, is, that they 
are cavered with vegetable mould; another 
name for vegetable manure ; and so long as the 
efficacy of this manure lasts, are dressed with 
na other. It is the universal tendency of this 
tnoiM to produce great crops ; but it produces 
them by a gradual and moderate vegetation. — 
Ashes, which are the same manure in another 
form, produce the same effect in exactly the 
entnc manner. Accordingly, although the crop 
of wheat, yielded by grounds dressed with ashes, 
is abundant ; yet the stalk is firm, and strong ; 
much stronger but much shorter than that pro- 
duced by animal manure, and equally safe from 
lodging, and blasting, as that which grows on 
vegetahle mould. 

It ought to be observed, that in grounds, 
v»herc the vegetable mould is very deep and 
abundant, wheat grows so rapidjy as to be uni- 
versally blasted. That this effect is solely deri- 
ved Iroffl the redundance of this manure is cer- 
tain, because the same lands after the cultivation 
of a few years, yield wheat perfectly well. 

4. Iq various instances, which have fallen 
within my knowledge, wheat, sown after clover, 
has been perfectly free from any injury by the 
blast; and that on Intervales, and other lands 
most liable to this injury. Here vegetable ma- 
nure has been employed in another form ; yet 
the same effect has been produced. 

5. Lands, dressed with gypsum, have been 
equally tavorable to wheat. This good effect 
has", however, been commonly produced through 
the medium of clover ; the gypsum having, been 
^rst employed for the production ot this plant, 
aftd the wheat having been sown after the clo- 
ver had been ploughed in. 

0. Fields, manured mih the white fish, have 
yielded wheat, universally, in great abundance, 
and with ahnost absolute certainty. This is in- 
deed animal manure also ; but very different 
Mnn that, which I have Introduced by this 
phrase above ; viz. fhat of the stable and barn- 
yard. The white fish is a species of herring, 
rery fat and oily, and remarkably favorable to 
vegetation of every kind, which is the object 
ei^er of agriculture, of horticulture. I have 
^estii^oediiiiB^acty to !^w, that the evil com- 



plained of, has its origin neither in the soil, nor 
in the climate; but in the particular mode of 
cultivation, which 1 have mentioned as its pro- 
per cause. ' 

7. The lands in Pennsylvania, which yield 
plentiful croos of wheat, are regularly dressed 
with lime, or gypsum; and neither here nor in 
those old settlementsj in the State of Nelv-York 
where this grain is least exposed to the. blast, 
are cattle very Du»erous. Of course the kind 
of manure, which I suppose to be. noxious to 
this plant, cannot abound in these countries, i 
am informed also, that, when this manure is 
used, it is generally mixed with other substan- 
ces in a compost ; and converted, either partly, 
or wholly, into mould, before it is employed as 
a dressing. H ought also to be observed, that a 
great part of the wheat lands in these countries 
are clay; and that the process of vegetation may 
be therefore materially different from that, 
which exists in New-England, where the soil is 
principally loam with a mixture of gravel. It 
is however said, that in Pennsylvania their crops 
fail, when they are unable to dress the lands in 
lime, or gypsum.* It is also said that the lands 
along the Mohawk River, which have hereto- 
fore yielded wheat with great certainty, as well 
as luxuriance, are gradually becoming less and 
less fitted for this kind of culture. 

I have been informed that at Newbury they 
have lately adopted a neiv kind of husbandry, 
ty meaits of which the crops ef wheat are no 
less sure, and prosperous, than they were for- 
q»erLy. . What this luodeis, i have aot,.bowev- 



siJerable period ; were clover or other vegeta- 
ble substances, or, where they cnn be obtained, 
mineral manures, to be alone employed as the 
means of enriching the soil, I am persuaded my 
countrymen would again see their crops of this 
grain not less sure, less abundant, nor less gen- 
eral, than they were in former times.*'. 



er, been able to learn. 

In my own belief, animal manure produces 
this noxious effect long after it has ceased to 
enrich the soiL Although its inffuence has in 
this case become .small; yet, so far n» it pic- 
tends, it is mischievous ; and may, at the dan- 
gerous period above mentioned, accelerate a 
growth, at least sufficiently rapid otherwise, so 
as to produce the evil in question. Thus I con- 
sider grounds, long devoted to pasturage, as 
being injurious to the culture of wheat as really, 
though in a less degree, as those which are ma- 
nured from the stable in form. 

It ought, however, to be observed, that since 
the Hessian fly has rendered it impossible to 
cultivate what is here called white bald wheats 
we have lost the species best fitted for the soil 
and climate of New England, as well as that 
which furnishes the best bread. All the sub- 
stitutes for this wheat have yielded inferior 
crops ; have been more exposed to the blast ; 
have been more injured by the frost; have 
weighed less ; and been of an inferior quality. 

Should these observations be allowed to me- 
rit the attention of farmers in this country, it 
would certainly be worth an experiment to see 
how far the use of vegetable and mineral ma- 
nures, would remedy this very serious evil. — 
Were lands, intended for the culture of wheat, 
to be employed for this purpose during a con- 



• Thii remark, and indeed the whole tenor of the 
article has a tendency to confirm what we have ob- 
served in No. 12, pp. 91, 92, of the N. E. Farmer, rel- 
ative to the necessity of lime, in some of its combina- 
tions, to insure the production of wheat. Fish makes 
a useful manure for wheat, because it contains, togeth- 
er with other food for plants,' phosphate of lime, in 
greater r^uaatities than most animal substances. 

Ed, A*. E. Farmer^ 



From the Farmers' WecOcly Messenger. 
SIGJ^S^ OF A OOOD FjUKMER. 
His corn land is ploughed in the fall — His 
bull is from two to five years old and he works 
him. He seldom lets his work drive him. Has 
a cooking stove^with plenty of pipe to it The 
wood lots he possesses are fenced. His sled is 
housed in summer, and his cart, ploughs and 
wheelbarrow, winter and summer when not in 
use ; has as many yoke of good oxen as he has 
horses — Does not feed his hogs with wholo 
grain— -Lights maybe seen in his house often 
before break of day in winter — His hog-pen is 
boarded inside and out — lias plenty of weeda 
and mud inhis yard in the fall — All his manure 
is carried out from his bi^ildings and bam yard 
twice in the year, and chip dung once a year — 
His cattle are almost all tied up in the winter — 
He begins to find out that manure put on land 
in a green state is the most profitable — Raises 
three times as many tamipB and potatoes for hit 
stock as he does for his family — Has a good lad- 
der raised against the roof of his house — Has 
more lamps in his house than candlesticks — Has 
a house on purpose to keep his ashes in and an 
iron or tin vessel to take them up — He has a 
large bam and a small hoose — seldom has more 
pigs than cows — adjoining his hog-pen he has a 
hole to put weeds and sods, and makes three 
loads of best manure from /^wA-y — i-* ^ — ^ — -» 
two from' c^^y pig. A good farmer in this 
country begins to find out &at steaming vegeta- 
bles can be done at one third the expense of 
boiling, and that the Ruta Baga turnip is a thing 
worth thinking of— rhe fences before he ploughs 
and manures before he sows — He deals more 
for cash thao on ccedit. 

HABITS OF CATTLE WITH RESPECT TO 
FOOD. 

It has been observed by some American wri- 
ter upon Agriculture, that American Cattle were 
not so fond of turnips, ruta baga, and some oth- 
er plants not generally cultivated for feeding 
stock in this country, as it should seem that 
English cattle were. This apparent squeam- 
ishness of our native breed of cattle may be ac- 
counted for by any one who will make a proper 
application of the following passage from An^ 
derson's Essays on Agriculture, vol, ii, p. 6, 

'' Although it may be presumed, that in gen- 
eral, instinct points out to animals the plants 
that arc hurtful to them or the reverse ; yet 
experience sufficiently shows that this cannot 
be relied on as an invariable guide — among do- 
mestic animals at least ; which, by having little 
freedom of choice from their infancy, have 
their taste in all probability depraved, as well 
as our own. 1 have seen oxen that on*no ac- 
count could be brought to eat turnips ; and 
there are very few put upon them, who do not 
eat them at first with some degree of reluc- 
tance, if they have not been sometimes accus- 
tomed to taste them before ; yet it is very well 
known, thaj ipw kinds of food arc mere noqr- 
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isbiDg And palatable to cattle, after ibey have 
peep accustomed to it.^^ 

The following from the tarmerU Asmtant^ 
Will show that instiDCt is not an infalUble guide 
for horses^ as respects the food which is l>est 
ndapted to their nourishment. 

^^ Pumpkins are excellent for fatting horses. 
!Z%€y, however^ do not w^Hsh tketn at fint ; and 
therefore must be kept from feeding, till they 
iire hungry, before the pumpkins are offered to 
them ; and let a little salt be first sprinkled on 
this food, when they will soon grow fond of it 
fnd eat it readily, without salt.^' 
^ If ^^ hunger makes good sauce for horses^^^ 
DO doubt it wpdld answer for cattle, and might 
Inake the latter relish turnips as well as the 
former pumpkins. But cattle or horses fed 
upon pumpkins, turnips, or any such succulent 
food, or upon green clover, &c. should be salted 
more liberally than those, which are cOofiaed 
to hay or other dry food. 

From the American Fender. 

tmpr&Diinent of Keai Cattle — Pedigrees of Imr 
potted Animals^ S^. ^c. 

We have witnessed with peculiar pleasure, 
the persevering and praiseworthy zeal which 
CoL Joo. H. Powell, of Philadelphia, continues 
to manifest for improTement of our breeds of 
Neat Cattle; as well by judicious selections 
fronxour native stock, as by the importation of 
chosen animals from Engkind. 

In No. 6, of this Vol. p%e 48^ we published 
a list of animals, which he had collected chiefly 
from the Eastern States, for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting them in Pennsylylnia, and 4istnhuting 
them ax eoet, amongst the Fkmers df his nadive 
^nA MK«*.«in»p«i. ^ And in.No. I6,>i^r«»^l«9— 3. 
our readers will have poticed an ^IffiQiaf account 
<lf the exhibition^ madia. by tba same. gentleman, 
of some ol those animahs aad of oither native 
and imported stock, before the Pfcih^lphia 
Agricultural Society, for nearly all of #hich pie- 
■uums were awarded to Col Powjell^ that were 
, instantly and generously relinquiisb^d by him, 
for the benefit of the Sod/ety* 

In the same number, the effects of this gen- 
tlcman^s judicious and spirited efforts, to ad- 
vance the interests of his neighboqrs, may be 
1 raced through the list of pi^miums. obtained 
by them for superior young Neat Cattle^ that 
partook of the blood of the improved bx'eed, 
which he had brought to their notice and plac- 
ed nt their service. 

We rejoice to learn that Col. Powell has or* 
dered some more animals from England, and 
hope that he may realize his loftiest expecta- 
tions from the enterprize, From Mr. Wether- 
ill, the breeder of Mr. Williams' celebrated 
Bull ** Denton," and from Mr. Champion, the 
breeder of Colonel Lloyds^ beautiful and prom- 
ising Bull '* Champion," he may justly expect to 
receive some of the most improved cattle of 
Great Britain. And ho whet« could such Stock 
be better placed than within the reach of Penn- 
dylvamn Farmers ; who, like their judicious fol- 
io V cffzens of Massachusetts, will gladly em- 
brace every opportunity to improve the breeds 
of their Neat Cattle. 

And that all may hereafter avail themselves 
of the o(&nring of such animals as prove to be 
the best or their kind, we have proposed to re- 
card the pedigrees of imported and celebrated 



stock, vrhich we will thankfully receive from-J^lSMitdemoattrated the infinite diviflibUity of matter 



owners, or others who possess such information 
and carefully register it in our columnar. We 
are indebted to Col. Powell for the following 
pedigrees of two very valuable imported Imin 
mals, and two others of imported breeds^ 

PCDIGRESSi 

FLORA, (an imported thorotigfh hted impi'OV^d 
Durham Short HOI^ Cow) was by Sampson — 
d^m was Betty— gfandam Old Betty, who 
came from the neighbourhood of Darlington, 
Durham County, England^-Sampson was by 
son of Os^an— 4>ssian washy Favorite — Samp- 
son's dMn was by Comdt— Comet was by Fa- 
vouritc.- 

ROSEIs also k thoroogh bred iihpreved Dur- 
hdin Short Horn Cow, and was purchased 
near Darlington. 

LOTHARIO, a bull df 1 mdfiths, was frota Rose, 
by George — Geoi^ge was by Phenomenon^*- 
dam by Favorite — grandam by H. Allison^<i 
Gray— great grandam by T. ChArge% Old 
Gfriy — Phenomenon was by Favorite/ from 
Elvira, bred by Sir H; Vane Tempest— Elvira 
was by Old Phenomenon^ froni Princess, both 
bred by Robert CoUii^fs— Princess wits by 
Old Favourite. 

CORA) was by Mr. Williams* bull\DeBton, from 
Julia— Julia i¥im by Denton, from Mr. Wil- 
liams* imported cow Devon — Denton w^ by 
Old DentOti— dam by Baronet— graiidam by 
Cripple— great miid dam by lri8hmaD^M>ld 
Dedton was by Cometi 

a 
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05 lAVUrc ASD MAKISO THB MOST OF MAMURB. 

* {Continutd frompugt Wi.^ ^ 

It has g&kettiHj been taken for grainted, by those 
who have coDMdered themdelves kB adepts io the tci^ 
ence of agriculture, tb^t the gre&t 8tore-h(>UBe df nature 
contained, in some comer df the ajjartment,. a very 
valuable sutostahce, tilled food for plants, llus they 
supposed to be the essence of all manure, and the only 
thing needful, in order to raise, on any soil to which it 
mig^ht be applied, as great crops as. could possibly find 
room for their tops and footstalks. They therefore set 
about exploring^ and experimenting, nunmaginAl^d 
ravaging the animal, vegetable Itnd mineral king^dbms 
io search of this mat^^cal substance,, this ^surmer^s phi- 
losopherS stone^ itirhich v^ould metatmorphose a desert 
into a flower garden as it were by the wand of a ne- 
cromancer. At length certain philosophers terilj^ be* 
llevcd, tod told the world theif dpinions, that they had 
found the identical pabtUunt of vegetation^ as they call- 
ed it, and that agriculturists had nothing to do but to 
manure their fieMs with the said pabulum* in order to 
procure the beat and most profitable of all possible 
products. But^ unfortunatc^ly, it so happened that no 
two, or at least no half dozen of these learned and i&- 
genious system-makers dould agree upon the nature 
and constituent parts' of this appropriate diet for vege- 
tables ; and of coarse the said vegetables were obliged 
to pick up a living as they could, while their philo* 
sophic caterers were preparing meeses precisely adapt- 
ed to their appetites and constitutions. 

Duliamel and Ti|ll were of opinion that the earth in 
which plants grew, furnished their principal food. 
That in order to enable their little mouths^ (which 
were placed in their roots) to imbibe their nourishment, 
the soil must be ploughed and harrowed till you had 



by actual experiment. If the food of vegetables was 
reduced to an impalpable powder, as mudi finer than 
snug as saaff is finer than grape shet^ they imaghied i€ 
would be Biore easily swallowed and digested, than if 
It reauijiied all kneaded lather, or its particles were' 
coagicgated in coane InoqM, which plants could neithefl^ 
carve into particles of a proper size for ae|;lutitkni nor 
take in and decompose or d%est without division. 

Van Helmoitt and many other men, who have been 
famous in the annals oif philosophy^ were confident thai 
vfotet is the one thin^ needful for the growth of every 
species of vegetation, and that the toil, in which plants 
are fixed is no otherwise useful than ix it serves to sus- 
tain them in an upright position and to convey water- 
to their roots in such quantity as may be adequate td 
their wants. Very many able writers have ad^teif 
this theory, and it would seem that even at this day il 
is not without its advvocates*^ 



* Lord Kaimet was of this belief which- he fortified 
by the authority of Lord Bacon, who, he observes^ 
*'*' gave his opinion, that for nourishing vegetables, wa* 
ter^was alniost Ul in all ; and that the earth serves bu£ 
to keep the plant uprigHt, and preserve it from toe^ 
nlnch heat, or too liluch coldi^ / ' 

GfenlienuM Farmer^ p. 363. 

Mere modem writers hate Uso given some coim- 
tenance to this theory, as may be learned from the fol* 
lowing note fiK>m Parked Chemical Catediism, p. 458^ 
10Ch editions 

^ That vegetables -will grow in wooUen cloth, mosa, 
iMd ia other insc4uble m^ia, besides soils, provided 
they be supplied with water, has been repeatedly ^lown 
since the days of Van Helmont and Boyle ; but the ex- 
pernaents Of a modem author, from their apparent cor- 
rectness, seem more highly interesting and conclusive. 

^ Seeds of various plants were ^wn in pure river- 
saad, ih litharge, ia flowecs of sulphur, and even ^maoQ' 
met^, or common leaden shdt \ knd ia every instance 
nothing employed for their nourishment but dutiUttd 
vomUr, The plants throte, and passed through aV thff 
usual gradations of growth to perfect maturity. Th^"* 
author then proceeded to gather the entire produce^ 
the xootsj stems, leaves, po«, seeds, Ac. These were 
accurately weighed, dried, and aaain weighed, tken^ 
subinitted to distfllation, incineration, Uxiviation, anitf 
the other drdinary means used in a carefkl aaal^^.— 
Thus he obtained from these vegetables aD the materia 
iU< peciiliar to each individual species, precisely as if it 
1^ been caltiyated in a natural soil^— >via. the vaiiona 
^a^ths^the alkalies, acids, metals, carb6a, sulphur^ 
phosphorus, nitrogen, &c. He concludes il^ vet^ im- 
portant paper nl'arly in these extraordinary words : '* 
^' Oxygtn and hydrogen^ with the assistance of solar 
lighti appear to be the only elementary substances em- 
p^yed m the constitution of the whole universe ; and 
Nature, in her' timple progress, works the most infinite^ 
ly diversified ejects by the slightest modifications ia 
me-me&ns she employi.^' ^ See ** Rethtrchet *%w Ui 
Force ouimitAtrice dan* lu Vtgetantx^^ par M^ Henri 
Braconnot, AnnaUt de Chimie^ fevi et Mfcrs, 1806. 
! *^ Frofessd^ JLeslie has made many e±pertments on a 
viariety of earths and stones by means of his improved 
hpFgrometers, the results of which ate highly deserving 
toe attention of all practical agricultunilists. FYom 
these researches he has been induced to think it proba-^ 
b)e, that the fertility of soils depehds chiefly on ttieit 
disposition to imbibe moisture. See his Short 4itemaU 
of Expernmnti and Ihsirymenii depending on the Re- 
f^^jiff*^ ef^dif^Ueat^ and Moifturcy octhto, pages ^4^^ 

-' Notwithstand in g pt^fs can be made to grow in pure * 
water, that circumstance does not prove Uiat water is 



eddunvtljf .food for vegetables, any more than thl jt^ 

arov?^*** 



growing in air (as some vegetables will) t^ould prove 
that elen^ent to be their appropriate food. It might as 
well be said that the possibility of fattipg an oa cngi po- 
tatoes is an incontrovertible aigument that potatoes 
aie the principal and almost the exclusive food of ant* 
xnabr Although plants may havt powai:. to change 
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,I|r. A. Uonter, the aathor and compiter of tercral' 
Tolqmes oC 6eQi;g;ical Cteayt, aiaiiy.oi. which oontaiB 
vcrj useful o^iierTatioDa^ and &ct9, which are the heri- 
9ldB of much ai^oHnra] eekftee, thought that he too 
Ittd diecorered the fewnne food of plants. ^M-iay it 
^wn, he obtenred, as a fiiiidaB»ental maxim, that all 
plants DBceiye their principal nourishment, from oily 
and mucilagiBoas pwtieles, incoqporated with water, 
hy means of a|i alkaline sidt, or absorbent earth. Till 
oil is made miscible, it is unable to enter the radical 
▼essels of vegetables, and on that account Froridence 
has bountifully supplied aU natural soils with dialky 
or other absorbent particles.^^ Experiment, however, 
the only infaUible touchstone of theory, at length con- 
vinced Dr. Hunter that the cheapest oil was a very 
dear, but not very efficient article in a manure or com- 
post heap ; and oil, considered as a pabulum of vege- 
tation, was held in no higher estimation than the sub- 
stances which it had superseded. 

The atmosphere had the honor of being next p^ 
moted to the office of purveyor of plants, and victualler 
of vegetation. The whole vegetable kingdom, from 
the cedar of Lebanon to the moss upon the wall, fK>m 
the oak of the forest to the {Nirasiiical plant, ^rhich, 
according to Sir Joseph Banks, battens ttpon the stalk 
of wheat, and causes mildew, was fed, on air like a 
camL-lion $ and manure derived all . its utility from its 
fittraction for the atmospherical pabulum, or panae^ 
That air does contain food for plants is evident from 
the circumstance that the house leek and various sorts 
of mosses will increase in weight without the aid ^ of 
water or earth. But there are some other substtfncet 
vrhich appear to possess it in greater quantities, and 
better prepared for the purposes of vegetation. Tlius; 
a plant, which is. partly withered in tke air, may he 
revived by .being sprinkled with water, and -water 
flli^tly impregnated ;with: muriate oi soda, [comaion 



^Xfg^Yk '^4^tt^d^gieh' iiito ^^ (he various ear^s, i^e 
alkalies, acid#, me^«, carbon, sulphur, phoiphoriis, 
iutrogea,^^&c. it would probably be more conVenlcn€ 
for said vegetables to be fed with food. Which coiitaii^s 
^iich products ia enter Into their compositi<m^ahd mals^) 
a part of their substance, ready m ai^nftictared, thaii.M> 
be under the jiecessitj of manufoctacing. the whole 
.from oxygen and hydrogen, which M,' Bi'aeoiinot a^' 
^ears to believe are the primitive partldes, or raw ma^^ 
terials from which the universe wa^ constructed. 

Some remarks by Mr, Cooper, JEditor of the last 
American edition of Dr. Willich^s Domestic Encyclop^ 
dia, would appear to strengthen the conclusfon pf M, 
Braconnot. ^ ', 

^^ In the case of the decompeeition of animal sub-, 
stances, whether in the dry, or the moist way, no acid 
appears : we get aaote, a fittid animal oil, swimming 
at the top of a volatile alkaline liquor, and sometiines 
concrete volatile alkali, or carbonate of ammonia comes, 
over. The retort cootaine an animal diarcoal, con^ 
sisting of azote, carbon loosely combined, the base of 
the prussic acid, and if bonea he ased, phosphate of 
lime. 

^^ In ^ii case, the azote, the lime, and the pbospho*- 
nts, seem to be new combination^, the result of anmial 
organization, modlfyipg chemical affinity. There are 
many 'districts of Pennsylvania, perhaps the best pas- 
ture land in it, that do not contain a partide of lime- 
atone. Soch for instance as a great part of the county 
of Luxerae, and the beech country comprehended be- 
tween the north-east branch of Busquelumnah, the N. 
ToAitata line and the Delaware. There Is no finer 
gnus ociantry; bat Um^-stone Is rare throuffhont the 
greater part of this space. A calf bred up &ere, will 
have bonh^ that is phosphate^of, lime ; his flesh wiN 
Vield osolf, ekhtf by distiilatloil, or by the nitric acid. 
Where does he get it? The soil contams none ; the 
grtsf on which he i^ds contains none, but the ox is 
4U0^ composed ofaiote and pl^psphate of lime ^^ 



salt] and perhaps some other saline substances, will 
preserve vegetables from drooping longer than pure 
distilled water. At any rate, it is pretty evident that 
the atmo^here is not a very rich food for ve^tables, 
because it robs a manure heap of its fertilizing quali- 
ties, although it communicates such qualities to a hun- 
gry loam. It is like a pint of water about half saturat- 
ed with common salt, which by mixture will make a 
quart perfectly fresh water somewhat brackish ; or if 
the quart of water was fully saturated with salt, si>me-> 
what more fresh. In other words, the atmosphere caus- 
es very rich land to become poorer, and very poor land 
to beoome richer, and can with no more propriety be 
said to constitute the food of plants, than earth can be 
said to constitute the food of mankind, because some 
savages in South America are said to support nature, 
in tim^s of scarcity, from a sort of fat loam or mould 
which they dig up and swallow. 

While i^ilosophers were thus floundering on from 
one deep abyss of error to another still deeper, Chem- 
istry came forward, and proffered its 'lamp to guide 
their feet. By analysing vegetables, chemists profess- 
ed to ascertain, precisely, what kind of matter entered 
into their composition, or, (to express the same thing 
in more fruailiar terms) what sort <^ stuff they were 
made of. The simple substances which they found in 
plants are principally oxygen, [vital air] hydrogen, 
[inflammable ahQ and carbon [coaly matter.] Some 
others are found in smaller quantities, such as phos- 
phorus, lime, silica. Ice. Ice. and seem to be rather ac- 
ddehtal additions than substances which are indispen- 
sable to their existence.^ These few simple elements, 
\ij behig vaioudy compounded and modified," produce 
jpun or mucilage, sta^h, sugar, albumen, gluten, gum 
elastic, extract, tannin, Indigo, narcotic principle, bit- 
ter principle, wax, resin, fixed oil, vofaUile oil, woody 
fibre acids, alkalies, &c. kc. When these premises 
were once established,' and it Was_ discovered that 
neariy all the substance of all plants was hydrogen, 
P^j$cn^ and ^arbon, it followed, as Sir Humphrey 
t>a?y l^Ls expressed it, that ** no one principle- affords 
(he pabulum of vegetable life ; it is neither tharcoal, 
[coaly matter] nor hydrogen, [inflammable air] nor 
azote, [the elastic sikbstance which forms a great part 
of the atmosphere and which Is incapable of supporting 
combustion] nor oxygen, [vital air] alone ; but all of 
tliem logeth^ in various states, and various combi- 



We believe that this theory of Sir Humphrey Davy 
is the most correct of any whix^ has been advanced, 
and hope, in a future Aumber, to deduce from his prin- 
ciples some results which may t>rov6 of practical uti- 
lity, (to bk coarivuxs.) 



* It is thought, however, that Ume and silica are in- 
dispensably requisite for the existence of some plants, 
in which they are always found by analjrsis. 

t See Agricultural Chemistry, lecture 1, p. 18, Bal- 
timore edition. 

C9I. PoweWi hnpropenunti in the Breeding of Cattle. 
We have republished in this day^s paper, p. 134, an 
article from the American Farmer, headed ''*' hnprort' 
ment efKeai CUtU^^"* with much satisfoctlon ; and are 
happy In an opportunity of expressing our sense of the 
Inerit which attaches to such exertions of wealth and 
talent to become useful as well as eminent. Colonel 
Powell Im well known in Massachusetts as a liberal and 
enl%htened Agriculturist, and his eflbrts to promote 
the Interests of those who cultivate Uie soQ will be as 
highly appreciated in New England as In Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Fick, of New York, selected from an half acre 
of cabbages, 7 heads, which weighed 134 pounds. 



American TaUni highly appreeiattd in Europe, ^Dn 
Rushes Medical Enquiries ; Dr. Wistar^s Anatomj ; 
Seaman on \'acciDation ; Chapman^s Therapeutics ; 
Bigelow^s Botany and Potter en Contagion, have been 
republished in Great Britain; and the last mentioned 
haTing gone through several London editions lias been 
translated into Frtnch, and published at Faris, aLd 
into German, and publisbed.at Lc ipzig. 

The town of Bristol (Fjngland) is to be lighted with 
gas. A capital of 30,000 pounds has been subscribed 
by a company for this purpose. 

A serious misunderstanding exists between the Prince 
of Brazil and the Portugurse Cortes. The former lias 
shewn a disposition to render his government indepen- 
dent of the mother country, and the latter have decreed 
that the delegated authority of the Prince shall imme- 
diately cease, and that he shall retum to Portugal in 
the course of four months. 

Havana is said to be greatly iniceted with ibbbeu, 
who commit nocturnal depredations, keep the inhabi-^ 
tants in a state of constant alarm, and are sometimes 
too powerful for the control of the l^ice. 

A profitable commerce is now carried on betwrea 
some of the ports in the Southern statcf and the West 
India Islands belonging to the British. The Raleigh 
Register says, *^ one small vessel carried pvt a caivo of 
timber which cost $5^0, and returned with West mdja 
produce worth. $3,000.'' 

A dreadful storm has occurred in> the neighborhood 
of Calcutta, in which from 16 to 17,000 houses were 
destroyed, and more than 1S,000 men, women and 
children. The loss in cattle, grain. Ice. was also very 
great ; and those who escaped the inundation are 
threatened with famine. 

Poison, — Mr. Edmund Jukes, a sui^eon of Westmii)* 
ster, Eng. has- invented an apparatus by which the 
stomach mtif-he emptied' of poison, received by acci- 
dent or design. Alter trying it on various animals -with 
coniplete auocess, he <:2q>erimented . on himself-— and 
swallowed ten drachnv of laudanum, from which hp 
was prompt^jf relieved. 

A fbot raci'^twecto a Torkshire-man and a Lanca- 
shire-man #i8 lately TUtt^at Doncaster. The pursie wtCs 
30 guineas. ' The Yo^hiroHnan Won the race by 100 
yards* J'm^ffi it^pt^s and S^ seeondv, for 4 mHes. 

l*ongrPiVy*.-«-The^ T» now living in the state of Ohici 
a poOt ohf'S^ibatij nteed Ann Bailey, who is supposed 
to bA .abouti)sne hiknired and itcenty year t old. She 
wa^ ,about: \^'^ 13 year^ old, . when Queen Anne of 
England (tied,) after whom she was named. She still 
Ktalns so much health and streoglh as to sometimes 
attend mnrket' with a few fowls, kc, making a journey 
pn foot of al>^ut seven miles to dispose of her articles, 
which she carries on her back. 

Since the first of, January, sixty-seven of the'officei^ 
of the U. S. Navy have died. 

At Scheneclady, N. Y. Fair^ a bull calf was exhibit- 
ed, for "which the owner refused to take $260. 

^hs Harrison, of Amenia, N. Y. has made an imita- 
tion Leghorn for wrhich she was oflered $160. She was 
ten we^ in completing the work^ 

M. Guy Duplantier, of Louisiana, has invented a 
machine for making bricks, which, it Im said, will do as 
much work as 30 men. Also, another machine for 
piercing or morticing fence posts, in which he applies 
the power of horses, as it is said, to great advantage. 

Rot in Ce//en.— A Mississippi Cotton Plaster, who 
was curious enongfa to watch the motfons of a species 
of bug hovering round the cotton trees, has publuhed, 
in the Port Cribson paper the result of his observations, 
by which it appears that the rot in cotton is caused by 
the #/tng of a du^, which, piercing the tender ooverii^ 
of the bowl, in hs unripe state, produces, in the course ' 
of three days, the decay of the bowl. 

OigofUte VegttaVe — A beet which grew In the gar- 
den of Mr. Daniel Kramer, of Northampton, Pa. and 
which is now to be seen at his house, weighs ///em 
pounds and a half, and measures at the thickest part 
thir^if-four hiches and a half, and somewhat lower 
down, twenty-seven Incfaes. Who can beat this ? 

PhUad^hia Union. 

km, Massachusetts, K. Havp^iire, and we beHeve 
every state in New England can beat the Pennsylvania 
beet all hollow. Mr. Leonard Pratt, of Pembroke, N. 
H. raised a beet weighhig « pounds, and Mr. E. K, 
Chadwick, of Hanover, Mass. a beet which wfighed 
21 pounds. Therefore the Pennsylvania b^i^ K3^ 
means the beat of all bcetr. O 
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FOR THE WBW SffGLAlTD FA&MKR. 

THE SCOLDIJfG WIFE,-^ SenHmental Sonnet, 
Hoarse thunder howis, blue lightning flashes, 
- Against the stars vex'd ocean dashes, 

Earth, sky and sea, fire, water, air. 

Like tipsy Irish, at a Fair, 

Are ad), engaged in one great clatter. 

And every particle of matter 

Seems warring wild with every other 

To make one universal pother ! 

The great globe rent, the chasm displays 

All Pluto^^s regions in a blaze, 

Earthquakes have split the pole to shivers, 

And all the solar system quivers ! 
. But surely this vast elemental strife 
* Is naught contrasted with a scolding wife. 

toA THE HEW SHGLAIID FARJCEH. 

A special good reason for Self-Puffing. 

Jack is a curious kind of elf. 

Who, though he likes to puff himself. 

Does it from principle, not pride ; 
Jle knows his worth, like insect small 
Can never be discerned at all. 

Unless 'tis greatly magnified, 

FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 

mPROMPTU, 

On seeing a pur^enproud blockhead taking a solitary 

airing in his oim coach. 
Things have come, now-a-days, to a pitiful pass, 
Since it takes two fine horses to draw one vile ass ! 



Private happiness is the only sure and per- 
maDCDt basis of public prosperity. 

Every day feelings nnd fire-side enjoyments 
decide the tenor of our lives, and he who values 
them most plays the best stake for happiness. 

Madam Terein, a lady of erudition and dis- 
cernment, gave to Marmontel) when he was a 
young man, a piece of advice with respect to 
the management of authorship, which ought to 
be a perpetual lesson to all writers by profes- 
sion. ^' Secure yourself," said sh^, '^ a liveli- 
hood, independent of literary successes ; and 
put into the lottery only the overplus of your 
time ; for wo to him who depends solely on his 
pen ! — nothing is more casual. The m.nn who 
makes shoes, is sure of his wages ; but the man 
IV ho writes a book is never sure of any thing." 

It is not necessary in order to be an agreea- 
ble companion that you be either eloquent or 
witty, or possessed of any rare or superior tal- 
ents ; all thai society demands of you is that 
you be complaisant without meanness, polite 
without flattery, steady without rudeness, and 
cheerful without affected gaiety. 

Court the company of the learned, and the 
conversation of the aged ; their discourse is of- 
ten more useful than any book you can read. 

It is a sure sign of want of wit, when one is 
always attempting to shew it 



The matrimonial blacksmith of Gretna Green, 
having bound an old lady, and a youth of unra- 
zored chin in the silken bands of matrimony, 
observed to a friend, " I have ju?t tied a with- 
ered stick and a green twig together with a 
cobweb." 



From the Connecticut Mirror. 
The Hon. Tristram Bulges, of Providence, 
delivered an Address in August last, to the R. I. 
Society for the Encouragement of Domestic 
Industry, and a copy has been sent by Messrs. 
Miller & Hutchens, to the Hartford County Ag- 
ricultural Society. The following is part of it : 
" 1 fear we shall find, we arc, taken in a mass, 
about such farmers as our forefathers were when 
they migrated to this country. They, we know, 
were sUch farmers as their fathers were when 
they left England. But all the capital improve- 
ments in agriculture, hate been made, in that 
country, since the settlement of this. 

If it were in the course of nature for the ven- 
erable pilgrims jof Plymouth,, again to land on 
the shores of that island, Uiey would not know 
the fields of their native country. Not many 
years before they migrated, the London market 
was supplied, .with vegetables from Flanders, 
and the English climate and soil were deemed 
incapable of producing them. At this time^ 
14,000 acres are appropriated to gardening in 
the immediate neighborhood of that metropolis, 
and the vegetables and fruit raised on those 
lands are sold in that city for a sum 1 if He short 
of four millions of dollars per annum.' The rent 
of land in the county of Norfolk, the least fer- 
tile, but the best farmed district of England, has 
increased within the memory 6f man, eight fold. 
The rent roll of Mr. Coke, the great Norfolk 
farmer, has, in that time, risen from five to 
40,000/. per annum. This has been tlone, not 
by grinding his tenant?, but by enriching them ; 
by granting them leases of his lands for twenty 
years ; and by giving them, in his own farming, 
a great example of the immense a^icultural 
improvertjents which may be made, even in the 
sands of Norfolk, by industry, skill and capital. 

Scotch farming has come into existence, long 
since Roger Willimns paddled his Canoe round 
Fox Point. In those days, the Thistle was the 
national emblem of Scotland. They fought un- 
der it in war, and foraged upon it in peace. 
But the unpoetical farmers of Caledonia have 
lost all delight in pursuing the thistle's beard, 
with the heroes of Ossian ; or sleeping on the 
blooming bether with the buccaniers of Roder- 
ick Dhu. They have ploughed down all those 
things, which look so pretty, and smell so sweet 
in song, and given up those haunts of the muses 
to plain English barley and wheat ; Dutch and 
Swedish turnips ; the clover of Flanders, 'and 
the Shamrock of Ireland. In the progress of 
these improvements, these men have done, 
what Scotchmen think an essential service to 
that country ; but what American farmers would 
think a curse to this — they have, by increasing 
a demand for labor, nearly doubled the price of 
it ; but these industrious, intelligent Scotchmen, 
witk their- national prudence, have contrived, 
not only to pay this augmented price of labor, 
but to replace all their capital, and add to it^ at 
least fourteen per cent, per annum. A farmer 
in the Lothians of Scotland, who coltivatei 700 
acr^ of land at a rent of 1/. 10^. sterling per 
acre, will, at the end of the year, have in his 
pocket, clear of all expenses, more thanjj3,500. 
He has so much ^o add to his capitnl, and to 
enable him to extend his cultivation.^' 



From the Plymouth (England) Telegraph. 
We last week noticed an ravcfntion by a gen- 
tleman of Plymouth for conveying the electric 



fluid by means of a copper conductor fixed in 
the masts, through the bottom of ships. Instead 
of. being ascribed to Mr. T. Harris, Jr. as then 
stated^ it should have been Mr. W. Sw Harris.—' 
The experiment took place onMonday la«t, cm 
board the Caledonia, in the presence of ibm 
Navy Board, Sir A. Coclurane, Conuniastoner 
Shield, several Captains in the Navy, and the 
principal oflScers of the Dock-yard, in the fol- 
lowing manner : The Louisa cutter having had 
a temporary mast and topmast fitted with a cop^ 
per conductor, according to Mr. Harris's plan, 
ivas moored astern of the Caledonia, and at the 
distance of eighty feet from the cutter a boai 
was stationed with a small brass howitzer. On 
the tiller-head oC the Caledonia were placed 
the electrical machine and an electrical jar, 
with the outer coating of which a line was con* 
nected, having a metallic wire woven in it^ 
this Ime Wing carried out of the starboard win- 
dow of the wardroom, terminated in an insulat* 
ed pointed wire in the immediate vicinity of 
the touch-hole of the howitzer : a similar lin9 
was passed from the larboard window, whicb 
communicated with the mast-head of the cutter, 
and at the termination of the bolt through the 
keel a chain wasattached, connected with ano-^ 
ther insulated pointed wire in the boat, placed 
in the vicinity of the touch-hole — the space be- 
tween the insulated points being the only inter- 
val in a circuit of about 300 feet, from the pos- 
itive to the negative side of the jar. Some 
gunpowder being placed in contact with the 
conductor in the cutter, and the primin|^ in the 
interval of the insulated points, the jar was 
charged, and the line attached t6 the mas|-hea(l 
of the cutter being brought into contact with 
the positive or inside of the jar, a discharge of 
electric matter followed, which was passed bj 
the line to the mast-head, and by the conductor 
through the powder to the chain in the water, 
by which it was conveyed to the interrupted 
communication in the boat, where it passed in 
the form of a spark, and discharging the howit- 
zer, returned to the negative or outside of the 
jar by the line leading into the starboard win- 
dow, thereby demonstrating that a quantity of 
electric matter had been passed by the conduo- 
tor through the powder {withotit igniting it) in 
contact with the mast of the cutter, sufficient to 
discharge the howitzer. Mh Harris then de-' 
tached the communtcation between the keel of 
the cutter and the positive wire in the boat, 
leaving that wite to communicate with the wa- 
ter only ; but this interruption did not impede 
or divert the charge, as the discharge of (he 
howitzer was effected mth equal success as ia 
the first instance, the water forming the only 
conductor from the cutter to the boat. In order 
to demonstrate that a trifling fracture or inter- 
ru|.<ion ii^ the conductor would not be impor-^ 
tant, it was cut, through with a saw ; but this 
produced no material injury to its ccnducting 
power. 

These trials^ carried onNundet 4he disadvte" 
tages of unfavorable weather, could not fail 
or convincing all present of its efficacy, and 
called .forth the decided approbation <3i tte 
Nayy Boar^in particular, wiiich vrw evinced 
'by Sir T. B. Martin reqoesting Mr. Hairls tto ' 
superintend the eqcripMent of the M!n^ 74, 
and Java frigate, preparatory to its |;eneral in- 
troduction into the navy. ^^ y^ ^ ^^ 

Q 



The science o£lov^is the philosophy •£ the heart* 
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Ddhered bef^rt the JST. York Ag 

Nwimber it, I82i. 

0«afiedMii nT fte Society, and r«lltf«r Citizen*, 

Add^esMs^ te'oecasiens 1ik6 tUs, kare become 
«o cpittDois tkat it is almost to be regretted tbe 
call for tbem has not ceased. -YetH seems, dif^ 
cqU to close 8Qch a tftene is'tiie pi^esent^ with- 
otlt offering a few observatiotis^ particularly as 
they' are nrompted by the snrrt^trnding objects. 
Indeed, i/remaAd On the improtiements already 
ttade, and rapidly making among us,' have any 
pertinenee Or tah^, now is the proper time t» 
otierthem. 

I was always friendly, as I still am, to the pnb- 
lic patronage extended by law to societies for 
promoting the interests of agricultnre and the 
useful arts. It matflfests a liberal and noble 
spirit — it invites the citizens to exertions they 
^ould not otherwise make, and as it is not com- 
iniboiy, they can decline acceptance if they 
disapproYe the terms. 

In acceding to the cooditioDS, out* association 
has shewn its good sense. A ii»irit of emula- 
tion has arisen which has produced excellent 
effects. . • . 

Persons have )>een brought together for laud- 
able purpose?, who would qtberwise never have 
met. Productions and articles of various kinds 
have been offered for exhibition, which could, 
only in this way,. have been, viewed to so much 
advantage. • • .> 

In all these displays it becomes us to acknow- 

i^ le4ge the goodness of the almighty Ruler of he?i 

yen and^arth, w&o enables luis creatures to^d- 

vance.in wisdom and skill, as well 'as in virtue 

and piety., . , 

I congratulate you on tne appearance of gene- 
ral advancement in the business of the socie- 
ty.- The highways/aret very much mended ; the 
strata ^f granite and gneiss have been broken 
up and converted into stone-fences. Bridges of 
the best xoostrpction connect the opposite 
shores pf some rivers; and ferries of modem 
excellence offer remarkable facilities for cros- 
sing the waters of others. The ease, safety and 
speed of travelling are increased, and the con- 
dition of ioclosures, buildings, forests and fields, 
evince the good order of fanners. 

As indications of the prevailing spirit, I bring 
to your recollection the periodical works devot- 
ed to the cultivation of land, the due application 
of Ubor, the introduction of better machinery 
tmd implements, and the multiplication of valu- 
able produce, which do honor to their respec- 
• tive editors in Albany, Baltimore and Boston. — 
It is a reasonable expectation that the proprie* 
tors of the soil in all the states, will extend aa 
incresiiBg ffttronage to such respectable and in- 
structive publications. 

It 18 pleasrag to notice the Horttcoltural Soci* 
«ty.. ea^l|ibed in this coOnty, and pofsuing^ 
gaiey^eslfQlly its object. The exl^bitions of the 
protea of iprdens during the season, have en- 
abled the mrectors to present interesting re- 
ri to their fellow citizens. It would seem 
JMich Iiuidable exertions must have a high- 
. fy beneficial eSect upon ibe market, both as to 



the qtmlity and quantity of the articles. In a 
survey like the ptesent there is "a peculiar de- 
light in noticing the mechanical and scientific 
institution now organizing for instructing trades- 
men and citizens in those principles of nature, 
Which ebciilate the processes of art. The well 
(firecteihefl^ts of the managers merit applause, 
and cannot fail to be servicable to the great 
cause. 

Our own premiums for butter hate, excited 
strong emulation among the* proprietors of dai- 
ries. It is ascertained that it can be prepared 
in as neat and exquidte a style, as in any other 
place. And whenever the purchasers snail be 
wilJing to pay the additional expense, it may be 
decorated with prints, and refrigerated with ice, 
to suit the most reined taste, 
*' Allied 1o thjs is milk, the daily Siipply of 
which to tiie inhabittints df .a populous city, is 
more considerable than is generally supposed. 
Considering tiiie extensive and perpetual use of 
this liquid, I wish it had been ascertained by 
fair experiment what course of keeping and 
feeding Would be best for the cows which afford 
it. 

I am pecutiarly pleased witii the bonnets now 
as well as heretofore offered at our show. It 
has been the good fortune cf our ingenious fe- 
males, among whom I mention Misses Harrison, 
He^S) and BabecKsk, to discover that the bent- 
grauj {agfoHio^ and the tpear^oMs^ {p^^) ^^ 
excellent materinb tot the manufacture; The 
TxisCM fabrics that j¥t feceive irom the banks 
of the Amo, throiM;h Leghdm, are made of the 
!^ffnm fro* a dwarf vasie^ of wheat, (Triticthn.) 
As tar as i can Tddge,^ oitr native grasses m^y 
be . worked and bleached mto forms quite as 
beautiful fls the wheat. I hope they will be 
found to possess more toughness and flexibility, 
wear better^ and last longer. The raw material 
is cheap: the quantity inexhaustible. We must 
leave to the patience and skill of tbe ladies the 
determination of the question how fai* it may be 
practicable ^ or expedient to establish manufac- 
tories among us. My feelings and wishes are in 
their fat or. I trust they will grow and thrive. 

From the excellence of tbe works in silk be- 
fore tis, we have full proof that our 'artists are 
profidents in dying and weaving. Whenever 
the state of society shall arrive in which the cul- 
ture of this article shall be found profitable, wo 
already know that both the tree and the animal 
are congenial to our dimate. The white MuU 
berry grows perfectly in our soil, and the Bom- 
byx prepares ite cocous as completely as in any 
part of the woHd. It is delightful to contem- 
plate the resources of future Industfy, and to be- 
hold through theglass of prophecy, this family 
of insects, labouring under proper direction for 
die comfort and decoration of the human race. 
f observe with what satisfaction you beheld the 
vest patterns, the watch ribbands^ the sewing- 
lAft and other articles. The fabrics of cotton 
afford matter for the most agreeable reflection. 

The plant whose seed is enwranped and cra- 
dled as it were, by the precious down, has be- 
come naturalized to the more southern states 
Thoi^ the Gossypium displays its yellow blos- 
somsi and discloses its ripening capsules occa- 



sionally in New- York, there is reason to believe 
that it cannot be relied upon as a crop, by rea- 
son of the early frosts, further north than the 
banks of the Roanoke. We receive it, howcvr 
er, in vast quantities, of various qualities, and 
upon the best terms, from Charleston, Savannah^ 
Mobile, New-Orleans, and the other parts oi liie 
regions where it g^ow«,'since ifs introduction in- 
to Georgia by my friend the tale Governor Mil- 
ledge. The a4*t3 of spinnir^g^ colouring, weav- 
ing and putting op the goods, seem to be fully 
understood. A strof^ recommendation of otu* 
domestic articles of this class, is the better 
twist of the tiircad, and the more compact tex- 
ture of the web ; whereby it has a decided su- 
periority over the starched gcDds of England, 
and the fleazy Ones of India. An examination ' 
of the Sheetings, Shirtings and Oingh-Jims beforii 
you, has verified this remark. 

Wool, and it>5 fabrics, have acquired, as they 
deserve, a high share of consideration. In a 
country subjected to the influence of cold for 
nrae months, and ^f fashion for the whole twelve, 
the manufhcif ui'e of clothing from this material, 
id a busidess of ' high moment. Accordingly it 
has attracted a Corresponding degree of attch* 
tion. Foreign wool, is admitted free of duly. 
In addition to l^e varieties of sheep, whose flee- 
ces are of a longer ahd coarser staple^ the me* 
rino breeds of 8pain are now domesticated for 
furnishing the material of the finer fabrics. — 
Ware houses are established for buy rag and sel- 
ling the tools ani utensils of the trade, as well 
as the different Jcinds 6f the staple. Mnuufac- 
turea h#v% grown up to respectable apd^cocour- 
agjng height. And the stockings, the (Tannets^^ 
the coatings, the blankct«, the carpets and broad- 
cloths, are among tb^ things which bear wit- 
ness of the skill, the Industry, and the capital 
employed. 

I cannot forbear to notice tlie machines in- 
vented to facilitate the dressing of the bark, 
rind^ or cortical part of fiax, by several persons 
at home and abroad. The price of linen doth 
is. so high, that the patriot and economist will 
agree in opiition that all practical efforts to re- 
duce the extravagant price of this elegant arti- 
cle of dress, are worthy of special countenance 
and regard* 

Hemp, 1 rejoice to assure you, may be raised 
to any requisite amount, as New-York and Ken- 
tucky have abundantly proved. If hencefor- 
ward we derive it from Russia and Poland, it 
will be imported from the convenient exchange 
of commercuil objects between friendly nations, 
rather than fh)m any necessity we. are under to 
procure from that source cordage or canvas for 
our shipping. 

Our works in wood are admirable. Shipe^ 
carving, cabinet^Ware, household furniture ancl 
utensifi^ squared and sawed lumber, 8taveS| 
mastSf yards, and the almost numberless fabrics 
of wood^ are a mighty and important article of 
onr domestic produce, proving the excellence 
and variety of the raw material, and the ability 
of the workmen to improve it. The barrelS| 
casks, hogsheads, trays, ladles, spoons, boixes, 
and baskets, may be considered as samples oi 
this interesting art, in certaii branchei of whicb 
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the religions nod laborioas society called Ska- 
^en has attained an honorable distinction. Cork 
maj be here mentioned, whose operations are 
conducted with remarkable excellence, and to a 
great extent. Works in leather have been oJT- 
fcred to you. It is not my intention to enter in- 
to a ditqnisitioQ upon the methods porsaed for 
towipg, tanning, or otherwise preparing the raw 
liidc of an animal. Suffice it to obeerre, that 
the government does not require any duty on 
imported skins ; that they are converted into 
Inaterials for the best of fabrics, by our tanners 
and curriers ^ And that the cordwainers and 
stitchers transform them into shoes, boots, ham- 
ness, caps, gloves, military accoutrements, and 
a great variety of other important things. The 
oil, bark, lime^ and every thing, are derived 
fVom the exertions of our fellow citizens. 

I group together the metallic arts. The 
founderies for casting in iron, are excellent in a 
high degree. These, and the establishments 
for constructing the apparatus for steam-boats, 
afford topics for a discourse of greater length 
than the present. Gold-beating, woriiing in sil- 
Ter, the making of gilded and plated wares j op- 
erations in compounding and manufacturing zInC 
and copper into brass, the art ot' the tin-plate 
worker, the pewterer, th« type-founder, the 
looking glass manufacturer, the wiro^Klmwer, 
the pln-makcr, and a multitude more of artizans, 
iO addition to the black-smith and the white- 
smith, add to tlie importance of this enumera- 
tion. Among these, or allied to^them,. I men- 
tion with satisfaction the preparations of quick- 
silver, antimony, sulphur, lead, potash, soda, and 
other articles prepared for onedickial purposes. 
.Vnd I add with equal pleasure, the proficiency 
made in the cutler^s art. Whereby surgeon^s in- 
struments, razors, pen-knives, and other tools of 
<rcqulsite edge and finish, are duly ^ped and 
!hitshed. \ • .. 

Amon^ the improvements. wKtife benelfits this 

are 
nt 



countjy has alreacly began to exper|ence« ai 
the canals, or the artificial rivers, a magnificei 
undertaking, that » intended to connect the At- 
lantic Ocean by the Hudson river, with the. in^ 
land waters of North America, and tjSeir dcpen- 
Uencies through Lake Champlain and t«ake Erie, 
Ihe latter a length of three hundred and Fixty 
miles. The native water-proof c;(ement has 
reached us from tli<^ interior strata. ' and is in 
successlttl use, eaual to the Roman Cement, as 
imported firom abroad. Salt, not inferior for 
whiteness, purity, and flavour to the best here- 
toforq imported from foreign places, reaches os 
in baskets and boxes, from the inexhaustible 
.sources soiUh of Ontario. Flour, as excellent in 
ull respects, as that wc heretofore received 
^'.'om Richiaond, is brought from Utica, and oth- 
er productions of prime importance, will soon 
tbllow them. The political economist gazes 
Iviih astonishment upon a work which associates 
:tie €astem and western sections of our noion in 
closer tics, which pours abun()ance into this city, 
and reciprocates the advantage by ^tribotiog 
plenty throc^h all the contiguous aD4 almost 
^unmeasurable hnds. 

But I find myself obKged to turn to other ob- 
jects. Our rekitions to tlie Xentral Board of 
Agriculture, ami the Society for the Promotion 
•f the Useful I^rl% at the seat of our state gov- 
tfnment, contibue to be interesting and impor- 
Jant. Nor are we unkoown to certain societies 
fermdd for similar purposes io^overpments be; 
jKMwIthrteM 



The Gorgofilists of Florence, in Italy, persist ^ 
in their respectful and friendly desire, to corres- 
pond and commune with u9, on husbaiidry, bota- 
ny and mral aftairs. 

The National Acadiemy of Fratice, superin- 
tending the agronomical operatioM or that 
mighty kingdom|, and the means for rendering 
the land more easily productive, has evinced to 
us the desire felt by the royal establishment, to 
learn what is doing here in the same depart- 
ment of occupation and research, and to par- 
take of all the consequences of a liberal inter- 
course. 

In like manner, the Imperial Society of Agri- 
culture, for Austria, in sending us their statutes, 
catalogue of members, and volumes of transac- 
tions, have made an overture toward ah acquaint- 
ance, which 1 am proud to announce and desirous 
of imitating. 

The exhibition of domestic animals, the kine, 
sheep, swine, and horses, are highly honourable 
to the care and judgment of t^e breeder^. 



A maHtime ait is therefore charged, more or 
less, with this ingredient, descending in dews 
and rains, upon the vegetable growth below. — 
While We thus interpret this grand provision of 
future, distributing gratuitously $aUj indue qftan^ 
tityywith rotn, to invigorate our crops, and at 
the same time to satiate the appetites of ani- 
rbals, let us understand that the operations of 
rypsum in the interior districts, is but an eauiva- 
lent favor. There they have the sulphate of lim^^ 
and here wo hcve the muriate of soda — with 
this differenoe^ ^t the former requires an arti- 
ficial applioatioD, while the latter Is bestowed 
upon us without exertion or price. 

With such possessions and prospects as a^e 
ours, there Is no cause of envy or jealousy to* 
wards our brethren of any section of North 
Atnerica, or of the (erraoueous globe:. Our lot 
is cast here ; and under the exercise of ourfiic- 
ulties, our abdde, durinig the tetra of our con- 
tmuance« will furnish every ildug that ratiootfl 
persons have a right to expect And when oor 



Permit me while 1 am addressing you, gentle* race shall be run, and our toil terminated m this 



men to make a few suggestions for your consid 
e ration. 

Thp axe and the firebrand have been employ, 
ed with such destructive fury against the forest 
which the first settlers be§^ to encounter, that 
fuel has grown dear and timber is become scarce. 
The culture of the Locust, the'Chesnut, the Hick- 
ory, the Black walnut, the bass wood, and the oak, 
would well reward the planter, and secure wood 
for its various purposes to his estate and his suc- 
cessors. 

There Is such hei^vy daniage and loss, by the 
voracity of vermin, that measures for destroying; 
these noxious animals, or for preventing theirj 
ravages, ought to be speedily adopted. Insects^ 
are the chief of these nuschievous agents. 
Almost every vegetaUe, whether wild or cuUi-, 
vated, has its attendant insects or troop of insect^i 
to prey upon it. Their history deserves to, b^ 
better known. Their metamorphoses, through 
their fourfold state of being call for an exact 
series of observations. All the species, in their 
several forms of existence, ought to be col- 
lected into museums for instructioo. We- should 
then know them, as it becomes us to know our 
enemies, and be prepared to resist their attacks. 
To preserve their exact form and hues, good 
drawings should be made and correct histories 
annexed. Thus the grubs and catei^iilars of 
every insect, would be understood, as well ak 
their state of crysalis and perfect or winged evo- 
lution. The farmer might derive help fr^m the 
wrens, sparrows, and other birds that live upon 
insects, if he would receive these visitors with 
kimlness, and lake them under bis protection. 

Another subject is the felicity of cultivators 
in the neighbourhood of the ocean. Experi- 
ments of a recent date have proved, that sea salt, 
applied to land, in due proportion, is a good man- 
urot Some reports which I have read, seem to 
establish the fact. Experiments repeatedly 
made by myself, upon the rain water of this yeiy 
regioa ip which we reside, have convinced me 
that the fluid of showers contains a portion d* 
this fertilising material. This appears uniTers- 
ally the case, in a greater or less degree, at least 
under all circumstances in which I have chemi- 
cally inquired into it. I am satisfied the saline 
ingredient rises by spontaneous evaporation ; 
and we all possess proof, that It is elevated 
with the spray of the sen, the wind rolb them 
to the shore# 



sublunary dwelling, will commence the actual 
enjoyment of the treasure we have laid up in 
Heaven, '^ where neither moth nor rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves do not breadc thro* 
nor steal.-' . 



fVom the London Medical and Physical Journal. 

.The greater facility with which zootic path- 
oiogy can be reduced to experimental certainty^ ' 
mukes us anxious to express our gratitude td 
(hose who pursue the subject on a rational sys- 
tem: on this actount we cannot withhold a tribute 
of thanks to M. Teissier, who has lately Ifeea 
engaged hi researches oo the period of gesta- 
tion of 4he females of seyeiial dome^c aiiimals; 
The following is a summary of the results:^- 
. ^ put of 676 cc^s, 21 calve^ between . tli^ 
,?46t&,iind irroth day :.mean term 2^9 I-27-644 
between the 270th aitf 29eth : mean term 292 
— 10 between the 299th and 52ist : ineaa tei^n 
3k)d. Thus, between the shortest idid the Iowft 
est gestation, there is a difference of 81 .ds^^ 
that is, mote than one-fouirth of the mean dmt%^ 
tioo. 

"Out of 27t mires, 23 foaled between Jhn 
322d and 330th day : mean term 326—2^ lie- 
tween the 3S0th and 369th : niean tend 34i1-^ 
—28 between the 361st and 419th : mean term 
SdO. Betweei^ the shortest and the .longest ges- 
tation there was an interval of 97 days ; as be- 
fore, more than one-fourth of the mean duration. 

" Observations were made on two she-aases 
only : one foaled on the 380th, and the other ois 
the 391st day, 

" Out of 912 ewes, 140 lambed between the 
146th and 160tb day : mean term 143--676 be- 
tween the 160th and 164th: mean term 152-1- 
96betweeB the 161th and 161st: mean term 
1B7 1-2. Here the extreme interval is only 15 
days, to a mean duration of 152 ; that is, only 
one-tenth. 

^' The mean term of seven female bufialoes 
was 308 days, and the extreme difference 27 
days. 

" The extreme gestations of 25 sows weie 
109 and 143 daysi 

•* The extreme terms of gestation of 172 rab- 
bits were 27 and 36 days ; ^fferei^ce 8. 

" In the duration of the incuhiition of domes- 
tic fowls, differences of from {^ to 16 days werQ 
-observed, 'these cannot ^ sscribed to aqci* 
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4eiital differences of temperature ; for, accord- 
Sop^ to the obflervttioDS of M. Oeoffroi de^ Stintf 
Hikire, the sttiie dlffere^^cea are foood id liie 
doratiod of the deTefopment of the chickf^ 
hatched by the Ef jptians in ovens. 

<« From the whole of his obser?atioaa it. 
Teissier infersi duit the period of gestation is 
extremely Tariable in every species. Its pro* 
longatioD ^oes not seem to depend either npon 
the age, or more or less robust constitution of 
the female, or upon the diet, the breed, thfi 
season, or the balk of the foetus, and still k 
upon the phases <^ the moon.^* 

When we-consider that in the inferior ani- 
mals most organic aotions are more regular than 
in man,'we can now no longer be surprised at 
the uncertainty which ^on|^times attends ibe 
period of gestation in the inost experienced ma- 
trons* May there no^ be the same variety in 
the grovvth of the foetus as in the. child beibff 
puberty? 



It is. inconceivable what efiect lime has on 
the productiveness of the earth. Philosophers 
have investigated its nature and properties, to 
find out the secret spell by which it work^; 
and while some have attributed the effect to its 
power of decomposing 'putresciUe matter, or to 
its affinitv for carbonic acid, others have ascrib- 
ed it to the change effected on the eonstitutibn 
of the soil.* All, however, are agreed, that no 
Jsind, after its first and natural riehnesl has been 
iBXhauated by cropping, can eontinuefeptile with* 
out a mixture of this fossil. Its we was the 
first thing which revived English agriculture af- 
ter it h& long languished in the most inbJeAed 
alale ; ^nd the first thing too, which riiised Scot- 
land to Gpuleikce and independence. Lime, as a 
masRire, tufe Ibandits way into France and Get- 



infinite adi^ntage, and point out to the farmer 
and mason, those which .will yield the most cal 
careous earth-^the substance which both ofihenr 
are in quest of, for the purposes of their respec- 
tive arts. . 

To the iarmerlt is an object, to cart the lime, 
when fresh from the kilo. . fiy expMure to the 
atmosphere, this earth attracts carbonic acid, 
and returns to Its original weight, usually in the 
proportion of a twentieth part of each of the first 
five or six days ;^b\]t if spread out to the a 
i^overs it mqcb niorc rapidly. While it is 
light of carriage, it should be transported to the 
soil with. which it is intended to be 'mixed, in- 
stantly slaked,' and then scattered and harrowed 
on the surface. Delay here is of pernicious 
tendency if inert vegetable matter is to be acted 
on ; as the causticity of the lime or its power 
of decomposing animal or vegetable matter, is 
most active in its simple state, before its affinity 
has been exerted on the carbonic acid of the at- 
mosphere : but if the application ism^ant to im- 
prove Ihe earthy texture of the 90!!, or to sup- 
ply calcareous matter to the vegetable organisa- 
tion, there is no necessity for such haste, as this 
fossil, considered as a carbonate, is of infinite 
value to the farmer, and moreover is supposed 
by some inquirers to be peculiarly useful in this 
latter case*. Directi6ns^ are even given against 
^ using it in the former particularly in SoUs rich 
in putrescent manure, because it lessens the. so- 
lolkirity of those compound products thajt go di- 
rectly to the nutriment of the plant. 



many ; - and it is blended with the soil alotig^ tbej «|t|ieriments i» HydrauliekSi ^discovered ..^ .-. 
^aUorevetfth^ Baltic. In omStheni iatltu^M ihW pvovement in Flumes, which« at most mills, per- 

«IA mkA^Mll» .»««<lM:l''A4*h-' 1 II —alii' L j.^^ 7^ r'^t-' J.A 



inmeral manure is more generally api^tSMi^ eif^ 
er'incorporated with clay in the shape bf marl, 
or ctmibined with the sidphuric acin in that of 
gypsum. 

* Li»e is' fonnd of extremely different qualities ; 
nnd in proportion as' science comes to enlighteo 
oqr practice, we will turn our i^ttention to the 
ibharacter of the'rock from which this fossil is 
taken. Pfire limestone consists off nine parts of 
carbonic acid, and eleven of ialdireoiis earth ; 
and of course, in the process of Vornhg— ^hieb 
is eniplcfyed splely to expel the acid % the ac* 
tibn of red heat, it will U e 9-20ths of its spe- 
cific wekfht as drawn froni the kiln. Shells of 
fiM quality win require more than their own 
wistght of water to slake them ; and eveiy one 
bushel, when reduced to powder, will measure 
diree. When the lime is intermixed lyith sani, 
flint, or clay, its loss in cakiaattjon wijl be less, 
the shells will yield a smaller proportioo i^f 
powder, and what is still more coriom, wil} rs^ 
qiuire a less quahtit;^ of wate;*^ t^ there ai^ 
great iiiequaUties io the mixture of these ^^ 
eign ingredients, so the prodi«ct m powder and 
the fOantity of wateir used ip slaking^ maybe 
iemployed' as certain measures of the value .<tf 
4he limestone.^— The .colqr, to a certain . exteal 
iiiso, asce^ama ithe JFuMy ; but this cslnnot be 
.x«liedon iniiallibly, as there may be a portion 
cfmagnesiain combinatioo, which, on account 
jof its equal whiteness, cannot be discriasinated 
by the eye. It is plain, that when, puf /different 
roda come to.he wrou^t, these tests will be qf 



*I>ayy^s Agricoltund Cbemistrv, pa^^ 300, 321. 
Jjetter$ofAgricoln. 
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Vwem the Pi«vi(|enqe Journal. 
The President of our University has, from 

an -im- 



baps all, win increase the force of the water, 
mi^ at some will double or treble it^ Where 
milk are now in operation, this improvemeiit 
may produce a small expense. For this discov- 
ery, he has, we leamf, obtained Letters Patent 
from the President of the United States. 



fiiu Gtue^-T-An elegant cement may be made 
from rice flour, which is at present used for that 
purpose, in China and Japan, It is only neces- 
sary to mix the rice flour ibtimaltejy with cold 
water, and gently Simn^erijt ore^^the fire ; when 
it readily forms a delicate and durable cement, 
not only ansifrering all the purposes of cominoD 
paste, but admirably adapted for joining togeth- 
er paper^caids. I(c. in forming the various beauti- 
ful and tasteful ornaments which afford so much 
employment apd amusement to the ladies. — 
W)ien made of the consistence of plastic clay, 
models, busts, basso relievos, kc. may be formed 
and the articles when dry are susceptible of a 
high polish and are very durable. 

Portland GaztUt. 

Manufuxiuru ^ Agnevltwral T^iriel-ieff.— Among 
the articles which i^jtained premiums at' a late 
agricultan^ fair m Alleghany county, (Penn.) 
wer^ Jofotfrned WaUfm and Trajft^ made at 
Pittsburgh; Cotfor Oil^ from fifteen acres of 
beans raised in that cdnnty; afid SegatB from 
tobacco ialso raised in that county. 

N.Y. Statetman, 



, Water. — A Jate English paper says, " Recent 
experiments, Jn 'many parts of England, have 
proved, that supplies or the best water may be 
obtained by prpperly boring the earth to a suf- 
ficient depth. The expense appears to bo trif-^ 
ling, while the result is of the highest impor- 
tance to all landed property. Fountains hare 
been made in parishes where water has usually 
been sold by the gnllon, which yield a constanl- 
supply, the year round, of a hogshead per hour." - 

This appears probable enough, when we call 
(0 rajnd how salt wat^r is procured throughout 
the western stajtes of the union. 

Kiits*s Register. 

On Wednesday last, a highly interesting ex- 
perii|ient wns made with a machine, constructed 
by Messrs. Fenton, Murray and Wood, of this 
place, under the direction of Mr. John Blenkins- 
hop, the patentee, for the purpose of subf^titu- 
ting the agency of steam for the use of hon^- 
es in the conveyance of coals on tlie iron 
rail wayi from tbe mines of J. C. Brandling, 
Eso, at Miildletown, to Leeds. This machine r9, 
in fact, a steam-engine of four horses^ power, 
Which, with the assistance of cranks, turning a 
cog wheel, and iron cogs placed at one side of a 
rail way is capable of moving, when lightly load- 
ed, at the speed of ten miles an hour. 

At fouro^clock«in the afternoon, the machine 
ran from the Coal-staith to the top of Hunslat- 
moor, where six, and afterwards eight waggons 
of coals, each weighmr 3 1-4 tons, were hook- 
ed to the back part — With this immense weight, 
to whiehas* it approached this town was super- 
added about fifty of the spectators mounted upon 
thewaggons, it set off on its return tcthecoal- 
staitb, and performed the journey, a distance of 
aboutamSie and a half, prineipally on a dead 
level, in .•Mvcaly-lhree minutes, without .even 
the sfehtifit' accident* The experiment, which 
was witaessed by thdijsands of spectators, wi|8 
crowned ivith^<^mplet<\euccess ; and when it is 
'considere!4!^at this iiuention is applicable to all 
rail-road^ and Jhat upon the wprks of Mr. Bran* 
dling,iaione^ Ihp use of ,nfty horses will be di|S- 
pensed ^itb, and the corn for the .consumptioh 
of at least two hundred o^en sa? ed, we cannot 
forbear to hail the invention as of vast public 
utility, tmd to rank .^e inirentor amongst the 
benefactom'of his country.—^L^isdt Mercury. 

A ^oung lady in London, who Was handsome, 
and had a fortime of j£l 2,000, while she was 
buying some small articles Of a yooW^ sbopkcep* 
er, with whom she had some trifling acquaint- 
ance, tbok a piece of Flanders lace, and, out of 
mere gaiety and frolic, went hastily oqt with- 
out paying for it. The shopkeeper, who had a 
good head for speculation, followed and seized 
her, and charged her with the theft ; and in a 
serious and peremptory manner, said to her, 
" Miss, you may take your choice, cither to go 
with me bofore a magistrate and suffer the pen-^ 
alty of the law for stealing my lace, org? before 
a clergyman and marry roe." After a short 
pause, (and v^h6* could blame her f) she chose 
the latt6r.-^lK)n<^/wy<r, 

9BBBBS ^ ^ 

A red cedar gatjB-post'has lately, been taknn^ 
up at Philadelpbia, fit for fresh use, which was; 
put down 90 y^jurs .||gp. . It is to be marked for * 
fcrth^r CTpenmcrik 1 fe^VJiV^JL^V l^ • 
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From the National JEgis. 
^INERALOGICAL No. III. 

The connectioQ between practical As^ricullure 
and the theories of science U too extensive to be 
broug^ht into view in the narrow limits of a sin- 
gle essay. To develope all the causes of ster- 
ility, to examine the qualities essential to a good 
soilf to correct and neutralize those which are 
Injurious to plants, would require a detailed in- 
vestigation of the laws of vegetable economy. 
Inquiries like these are interesting in the pur- 
suit and valuable in their results. When they 
shall have been cuUivatud by those, who pos- 
sess the taste and the patience so necessary to 
their successful prosecution, by thoBe who can 
trace the various operations constantly going on 
in the great laboratory of Nature, those difl^ul- 
ti*s which now perplex and discourage will be 
overcome, and the art of scientific cultivation 
will be reduced to established and fixed rules, 
:i8 simple as the axioms of Mathematics. The 
remarks which have been made, and the exam- 
ples which have been adduced to show the ad- 
vantages which would flow from the study of 
Mineralogy, so far as it relates to the knowledge 
of soils and the adaptation of plants to their va- 
rieties, have been brief and tew, and the view 
which has been taken of the subject hasty and 
imperfect. It will not, however, have been use- 
less if it should have directed the attention of the 
intelligent to an object well deserving examina- 
tion. 

It remains that wc point out some of those 
mineral productions of our neighbonrbood, which 
TTjAy become sources of profit, either as applicft- 
bn^to the amelioration ot the earth,or from some 
adventitiotis circumstance which may render 
them valuable. This portion must from neces- 
Rity be even more imperfect and defective than 
the former. Observation has not yet been em- 
ployed in the search for those trealure« which 
are hidden in the deep recesses x>f our hills, or 
in the caverns of the roeks. The hammer of 
the Mineralogist, whose peculiar province it is 
to discover the hiding places of the gem and the 
^Mtal, has never yet been heard in our shady 
forests or silent valleys. The eye of curiosity 
has not yet explored those situations, where the 
ores were deposited when the mountains were 
piled upon their foundations. It onnnot be said 
that this section of our country is ilch in miner 
als, for there is at present too little known of 
those beneath its surface, to justify the asser- 
tion. Certain it is, that it possesses some which 
must form important articles of commerce, of 
manufacture, and increase the wealth and re- 
sources of its industrious and prosperous inhabit- 
ants. No regular examination has yet taken 
place, and for our knowledge of those which 
most readily present themselves to notice, we 
ar^ indebted to accidental curiosity. 

The art of mining has as yet received but lit- 
tle attention in this country. Young and grow- 
inj? as it is, Inbour is occupied in the clearing 
and improvement of the earth. It is not to be 
expected that were all are busied in strew- 
ing the seed into the furrow and gathering in 
the abundance of a generous harvest, that re- 
searches which are generally, though errone- 
ously considered as uncertain and hazardous, 
<ihould be umlertaken, or if ccfmmenced that 
Ifeey should be prosecuted with the skill and 
>9cal so es^ntlal to a -successful issue. Popular 
superstition (las guarded the%eds •f Ite jewels 



with so many fanciful beings, the oBspring of 
heated imaginatien, and peopled the dark hdbl 
tation, of those aetah whose utility as media of 
exchange, depends entirely upon their scarcity, 
with so many protecting spirits, that it requires 
no small degree of ceun^ in adventuring to 
invade the dominions of these i^owers, who 
were supposed te be ready to inflict pmushments 
on those who would steal from diem the treses- 
ures they are commissioned to keep, h is amus> 
ing to find how many stratagems credulity and 
ignorance have put in practice, to deceive their 
vigilance. Some have dug deep at midnight, 
in places where n little experience must have 
convinced them, that nothing existed to reward 
their toil, thinking these scdyterraneoos divini- 
ties might be then slumbering on their posts, 
and afterwards have laid the burden of their dis- 
appointment upon the omission of some mys- 
terious ceremony, instead of fathering it upon 
their own folly. The art of farmn^ is a distinct 
profession, nid requires experience for its pi«c- 
tice. Nor is an acquaintance with its rales val- 
uable to the farmer, except as furnishing him 
with an uncommon method of rendering his 
farm productive, if portions of it ere barren in 
consequence of mmeral substances, instead of 
wasting labour in the attempt to render its soil 
fruitful, he may go beneath and gather crops 
more valuable tiMn those of the com or pota- 
toe. 



One of the sinews of agriculture^ indeed the 
spring which sets all its various implements and 
machines in motion, is Silver. This article has 
been a native of Worcester County. In the year 
1754, a vein of this metal in combination with 
iron and lead, was discovered in the shire town 
passing down Into t hard rock of that description 
denominated Quarts. A shaA ^vas sunk to a 
coBshlerable depths by a company formed for 
the purpose of working a mine on the spot. — ^^ 
Tradition does not inform us why it was aban- 
doned ; whether on account ef the small quanti- 
ty of ore obtained, the expense of excavatjieo, 
or the want of sufficient skill in those employed. 
Examination of the specimens which are still 
found about the mouth of the <^>eBing, shows 
that about 2 parts of 100 are silver, the re- 
mainder Iron, Lead, Sulphur and Arsenic. How 
far it is fair to judge of the ore. as it came from 
the mine, by these pieces, which were undoubt 
ediy thrown aside at the time of working it, as 
not suitable for melting, it l« not easy to decide. 
It is said that the same metal was found at other 
places not only in the same town but in other 
parts of the county. — ^Lead has been noticed in 
union with other minerals, but not in quantities 
sufficient to induce the belief that it could ever 
become important. 

It is a remarkable fact that Iron, the mineral 
most useful to man, is most widely diffused o?er 
the earth. Forming as it does a necessary of 
his existence, employed as it is in every art, 
being the material for supplying the instruments 
for every manufacture, it is most providential 
that it should be thus distributed over the face 
of theiflehe. in this county it exists in almost 
every stone, lei^, imd hill. It gives a bri^t 
red to our walls, it tinges eur soils with a yel- 
lower shade, it communicates its taste to many 
of our springs, ai^ with sulphur forms those 
beautiful cubes which from their color and lus- 
tre might be easily mistaken for gold. Furnaces 
have-btea erected in soma parts, and the abun-, 



dace of the metal would justify the -^establirii- 
ment of many more. 

Arsenic Is also found, not in its nature and 
pore state, but in anion with other >metak,4»MB- 
municating to them a wtiile eobr^mda pecidiar 
odour. 

Lime Is most tmportaat hi its ecooomicd ap- 
plkation to the eooMnon pu r p as es sf life. Eve- 
ry one knows its use in a f cliH ec t a te and hew 
much it contributes to "the iarabMity and oas- 
venience of boildiags. All are apprised of the 
advantages resulting from its agen<^, in inereas^ 
ing the harvests, and forwarding the maturity of 
vegetables. This «iinerai in the state of the 
Carbonate, is found in the Northern part of 
Worcester county. When employed as a ce- 
ment, it is not nmrior to the Lime of any otk- 
er section. As yet it has not b^en used as a 
manure long enough to lest its properties. — 
From the quantity of Magnesia with which it is 
mixed, its success on some soils would be doubts 
ful. 

Clay is one oftiiemost usefhl substrata of our 
meadows at a certain depth. Besides the ease 
with which it is convertod into a ma|ertal for 
constructing edifices, it is valaabie for changing 
the texture ef those fields which do not retain 
moisture. The Marl ffhich is prized so highly 
in those situations where it can be obtained, is 
composed ef Clay and Lime. Of the pyod qual- 
itios of this earth, and ef the. astonishing efieots 
which it has produced, muoh has been said, by 
foreign writers^ As the two . ingredieiHa ivhich 
are its components, exist in their separate state, 
in abondanee, it is mot a very rash prediction, 
that they SMiy be found united in snch rpropor^ 
tions, as to £orm a sabstaBce of aU others, adost 
neeessary to the Fanner, The cenolnsaon is eo 
rational thai th^jnay befooad tkas mixed, froBEi 
the fact that miaerahi readity change charadets 
; laiid HUlemte freely with each jother, that it 
vs^d well repay the -tiase mad attention neces- 
sary fot the examiaatioD ef onr argiliaoeom 
earths. ,. 

The saaie remark is applicable to the blaster 
of Paris or Sulphate of Lime, Snlphur er its 
acid, ceasibmed with Iron, gUttersen ahnost ev- 
ery ivall, or tinges the rocks wtth its yeUosr 
huoi and LinTe is found in vast heis in ifatscowK 
ty. Froaoi these cireoflMtanoea, a stroi^ prdba- 
bilitv resolts that there are sttnations, ^here 
the band of Nature asay have mingled together, 
these ingredienis, and that. the Oypsum oiay be 
oblamed nearer tha>Nova Scotia, and at a lees 
expense than the piiee it weald command, even 
when traaspotted by water. 

That these assumptions have no better foun- 
dation than conjecture, must be confessed. Hotv 
Ar they are reasonable every one can decide 
for himself. Two minerals are seldom found 
in the same locality, enthrely separate from each 
sther. A transition carries one into the other, 
so that it irdiffiouU to determine ^rhere one ends 
snd ^ ether begins, In these situations the 
•uaUties ef both are blended together. The al^ 
Kilties whh^ some substances-have for others 
dispose them seadityto unite, The subject de- 
serves some 4itteation, and riiould-the opinions 
that have been advanced be established i>y ex- 
periesieef the ^vantage would exeeed cakuhi- 
tion. 

The enumeration "wlU 'be continued Jn 
next ttuniber. t I /> 

Digitized. Dy V3V>.a:FAMII», 
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^Tbe ••ods-af « Aoneiy shoidcl 4)e pboted 
in ffows #M ^ six ietl «pa|9^ ihni carrolB^ po* 
liAoat, or bwb Immw jmj 1m plattied between 
them Tbii «iU be ad ini^iMenent to keep tbe 
eiiweiy oleeib Cberaea, pe»cbe«, plwnt,eod 
otber Atoee ^mit, tb^ioM be pleotod while the 
stooes ere looist, or with the neat on them. In 
this waj tliey come vpjfiUi nore certeintj. k 
js a^^ood practice to plant the seeda in beds, 
and io reaiove the yooag tteea to the auneij. 
This .will five an <Mppor^tttoity of early roofing 
jtbe tap root, and of incr^mi^ and ^irectiof th^ 
Jateral .roots. The dwArft in a norsery are jaot 
ibvorth cultivating, and ooght to he removed^ 
ttiere are ccffnnwnly enoof^ .thrU^ ^^ with- 
out theoi. 

^^ In taking. 19 treea» eai» sbonldl^.osed not 
to injure the roots.., The ^^ip xoots should he 
cot ofi^ the broken root^ pmned with a sharp 
knife, and .the lateral ro^ts s^nld be careixilLy 
preserved,, and shonld hav^ ^officiant J:0om in 
the ground to spread- 7^ trees whf n jset ,put 
should have the same ^pect, as when standing 
in the nursery. It ip. osefjil to place a smaU 
quantity of hay or straw aroopd tbeos, to pre- 
vent the sun froin taking up too jnuch of the 
moisture, and to keepihe groupd frQPD^be<;oai- 
ing dry and hard. This sbodld ' be removed 
•before. sno«v iaUa, lest it harbor mice. On dry 
land, not exposed to he moved hy ff«ost, trans- 
-planting is safest and best in aatamn; otherwise 
in the spnng. ^t^H «re more thriAy, will 
bear sooner, and more plentifully, near fences, 
and wiU less ioovqnMiie the cnkvvatiM.of the 
teld. 

^ In forming the head of the Tree, all ^tiitf 
iimbs, which will be likely to mb aciroM other 
limbs, should be early seipoved. By neglect- 
ing to do this in season, the tree may be injnr- 
ed by causing large wounds. By pruning when 
the circulation is most active, the wounds will 
soonest be healed. It is safest, when the wounds 
are large, to cover them with some kind of 
4>lai^er to keen out the vrater and air, apd pre- 
, vent rotting. ^Mature. trees, it is said, will pro- 
duce more and fairer fruit by being pniaed 
when in blossom. 

When mice have injured the bark, it is 
ful to cover the wound wLQi dirt, or so^e kind 
-of plaister. When entirely girdled, the tree 
-may be preserved by connecting the under and 
upper lips of the bark with a suitable number 
of scions. It is a good preservation against io- 
juries Inr -mice, to tread down the snow, whm 
it first ialb, for a loot or two about the tree.'^^ 

^For a rttcipe.rlWfprfttenriog trfsi irom laioe, ^ 
No. 16, p. 1J8. 



It is therefore recommended for 
cleaning old books and prints. Half an ounce 
of red lead being added to thrjee ounces of com- 
mon muriatic add renders it fit for this u^e. If 
ipdigo and ozid of manganese be added to com- 
mon ink, it wJU prevent its being effaced by 
muriatic acid. 

The citric acid (lemon juice) is proper for 
removing ink«stains from 'linen, but they are 
best removed soon after they occur. If thev 
remain long in the cloth, the iron in the ink 
acquires that degree of cxidizement, which 
renders it insohibie in acids. When ink stains 
have thiH become what are called tron mouidi^ 
they may be removed by oxalic acid (a substance 
extracted from sorrel) or by first washing them 
with a sulphuret of potash (formed by triturat- 
ing or pounding together equal parts of sulphur 
and pnre potash, till the mixture becomes green) 
and then applyii^ the citric acid as usual. 



jdrnnoDB ^MumsT coiiTAoioff . 
An £ag^h eJmmical work of high authority, 
states that ^^ accounts have been received from 
^in, .that in the midst of the dreadful coata- 
gion which reigned in that conntr^, the inhabi- 
tants of those hOQies, where fumigations of 
chlorine gas* were wed, had no attacks of the 
sickness, and enjoyed the beat health. Care 
mast he taken in the use of this gas, becaase it 
is so suffocating that it oannot be breathed with- 
out injury .^^ 



STAIffS -CflHAOlf WOVUM 
liiTBII -OR* OOnOM'dOfUS -MttB- CTtOUL 

Moisten the spot wkhwater, and hold it ^n 
ihe fMMa^of a bfi — t e n emateb. If a red rose 
-be>held>io-4he*fome8^ «>hriaMtoM.ma4ch^the 
celerjwill seoothogin >lo «bnnge, andat.leaglh 
«ie "flMaar wiltheaomo niiite, 

^Muriatic acl)l-(spM irf'sea-Mlt> -re moves the 
mk| hvt-it-does-notAfEect 



* Chlorine gas is produced by distilling a mixture of 
manranese^ oommon salt, tulpburic acid and water. 
See Parkea^a Chemical Essays, vol. ir, p. 68. 

'suasTrnTTE Foa yeast. 
Carbonate of ammonia (or the kind of saline 
substance which is used iii smelKng bottles) is 
now much used by bakers in England, as a sub- 
stitute for yeast* ' , 

RECirs FOR rasSERVING LEMON JUICE OR UMC JUICE. 

Stfaia>the juice through fine mfi fHit - or filter 
tng paper, and add as much loaf .soger as b nec- 
easanr to make it awaet ; t|ien put it in' a bottle 
which must be nearly filledt corked, waxed 
tied over with wet bladder, and put into boiling 
water for an hour. Let it cool gradually, and 
put it by for use.— r^^^^^'^^^ Eneycioptdiaf 

RECIPES FOR.PURIFrniO PUTIUD WATER. 

If putrid water be agitated with a small quan- 
tity of magnesia it will lose its bad taste and 
smell in a few minutes* Alum may likewise be 
used for the purposie of purifying and sweeten- 
ing water which has becoipe fceUd and unfit for 
use. E^h gallon of water requires, according 
to its impurity, only from five to ten.erains of 
calcined alum, and double or treble that .pro- 
portion of charcoal, in order to render the most 
offensive water perfectly sweet and pellucid. 
The ingredients, however, ought to be preser- 
ved in close vessels, or their efficacy will be 
considerably diminished. 

mJUS VESSELS, HOW. PmUFIED. 

AH sorts of dais vessels and other utendfe 
may be purified from Im^ retained smeOs of 
every kind, in the easiest and most perfect 
mannep, by weU rinsing them oat with charcoal 
powder, afler the grosser impwritiea^bave heea 
eeevred off with sand and potesh. 

CMTt Jouwtlj vol S, P* ^'^ 



WELLS, HOW FREED FROM FIXED AIR.' 

Carbonic acid gas, or fixed air, so often occu^ 
pies the bottom of wells, that workmen ought 
never to venture into socb places, without pre- 
viously letting^ down a lighted candle. If the 
candle bums, they may enter with safety ; if 
not a quantity of quick lime should be let down 
in buckets, and gradually sprinkled with water. 
As the lime slacks it will gradually absorb car* 
bonic acid gas, and the workmen may afterwarda 
descend in safety. 

THE BJS5T MODE OF ADMIKISTEKINO OrUJM. 

Citric acid, [lemon juice] has been found, 
within a few years to be useful in medicine. 
It is said that the largest dose of opium may be 
checked in its narcotic effects, if a proper quan- 
tity of citric acid be taken with it ; and tha^ 
with this addition, it induces ^cheerfulness, in- 
stead of stupefaction, suc^eded "by gentle and 
refreshing deep. . 

ParkBi9 Cfumical Catechuai^ p. 171, lOth edc 

When larmers employ a great deal of Hme, 
it sometimes happens that their horses' feet are 
bamt by it, which is extremely troublesome, 
and sometimes proves even fatal tq the poor 
animals;'*^ a method of preventing or reaaedying 
that circumstance will therefore be <tf use. 

The b<!ist. method of preventing any iaeoiive- 
nience of this sort, is to spread the lime, when 
in its powdery state, upon the field as evenly 
as posaible, and allow it to lie in that state 
sometime before you begin to plough it. If 
the lime has been in fine powder it will have 
become effete in a week or so-; after which 
time it will be as little corrpsive as any kind of 
common earth, so that the horses may work 
aoKMSg it with perfect safety — but if it has been 
suffered to run into dods before it was spread, 
these, if not broken small, will be longer m ab- 
sorbing tbeir air, and, of consequence, wiJI re- 
main longer ip an acpid state, so that in that case 
the ploughing may be dcfeirred a we^ or so 
longer; por will it then be so perfectly safe a.^ 
the othen 

But if it becomes neoessary at any time to 
plough in the lime immediately after it is spread, 
take care to do it only when the soil is perfect- 
ly dfy ; and. in leading your horses to the plough, 
take care to-prevent them from going through 
any wet place, so as to wet their hoofs or an- 
cles ; for lime acts not at all upon any dry sub- 
stance — but when it is in its acrid caustic state, 
it would corrode the hair and flesh in a mo- 
ment, if it has access, to water, As^soon as the 
horses are unharnessed, keep their feet dry till 
you have got them carefully brushed, so as to 
wipe away all the diy powdery lime that may 
adhere to them ; and Jf the least shower shou^ 
fall, unyoke your horses immediately, and take 
them off the field. 

But in case of any accident, by which a horse 
or man that is worlqag among lime shouhl be 
scalded by it, it is al|rays* advisable for eve^ 
farmer, who has Fork of that kind going for- 
ward,, to keep a tub of very sour milk or whey 
in some place, ready to wash the part affected 
with it, which wiU f|Qiaklj |49ilroy the potoan- 
cy of 4^ Hmct and prq^ent the mischief that 
wo^dotherarifeariaefiromit, The somer tfie 



• I have known tcvcral horses actually killed by this 
means, and othcn po disabled at never to be pertoHy 
wcUaftcrwardiJigitlzecl Dy V3V/V^V IW 
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milk or whej is, the l>etter it will be for ibis 
purpose; it ot^ht therefore to be kogkept* 
For want of this yioegar will produce the same 
effect, or very stale urine will be of use— 4>iit 
the milk or whey is the cheapest and best rem- 
e6y^ aud ought always to be io readiness* 

Anderson^s B4$ay$j 

* Not too lonj^ lest it undcr<;:o the putrid fenaenta-. 
tion which will dc&troy ite acidity, and render it less 
fit'to niuttxUiMe the lime, on nrhich its usefulness de- 
pends. — ^. A*, fl. Farmer. 

rVRIFICATION OF FISII OIL ANt) VEG^ABLE OIL^. 

If any of these oils be boiled with tan, the 
tun will combine with the substance that occa- 
sions their color and smell, nnd the offensive 
Inatter being thus rendered insokhle y^iW pre- 
cipitate. 

SALTING MEAT* 

Muriatic acid [spirit of isea salt] is said by 
some authors to be a pleasant ana wholesome 
condiaient for food. Srr William Fordyce gives 
,an account of a victualler who *ac^ired a Wge 
^rtiHie from posscsshig a secret that had eoa« 
bled him to send out to the indies provisions in 
a better- state of preservation than any others 
Qf.tbe trade. His whole secret was that of put- 
ting a: small quantity of muriatic acid into each 
cask. — Farkti^i Chemical CatethUm: 

A steel iostrument may- be distinguished ffom 
an iron ope thus :-^lf a drop ^ nitric acid be 
let fall lipoa it, it will occasion a Waol( jpot if 
it be ^eei, but wUl not b«ve this e^M^ iiH bo 
wrp<|glit iron. 

The followMig directions are reeommeaded 
in casei of the burning of lematcoy rby theh* 
clothes having caught fire. If nd petfson is 
present to assist her, abe bm^ t^y&ieJheneM 
t^y throwing her clothes lower her keaiA, wd lay- 
ing /lown and rolling upon them. ' S||e m^t by 
no meaps. niDK away, and. iame alwm tendhig 
iipwards, much of the mis6hief will w^teienU 
ed if a person in that unfortunate sil^ulitioo will 
throw herself on the s:HDUDd,and if possible roU 
about her a carpet, hearth ri^, &c ^, Jf.apother 
persbn be present, then, without angscjegard to 
delicacy, such person shoidd instant^ pas9 the 
hand under all. the^ clothes to the lowest gar- 
ment, and raise the whole together, and close 
them over the hiead, by which, in in instant 
ahnost, the flame will be indubitably extinguish- 
ed. This is the most expeditious and effectual 
method of preventing the dire effects of a terri- 
ble accident which is perpetually occurring, 
/[Or, roll the person in the carpet This is 
one of the many, accidents owing to the prepos- 
terous customs of open fire places, and muslin 
dresses in winter.— -T. C] 

Domestit Encyclopedia. 



have fruit before they run half that distance, 1 
concluded there was a natural) reason for its be* 
ing so. And in 1B19 I took a cucumber and 
split it lengthwise and subnlivided it into three 
equal parts across the ffuit, and kept the seeds 
carefully upart, tho^ in the end near the vine, 
I marked But seeds, and those from the centre, 
Middle seeds, and those from tbe end on which 
the bloom grew. Top seeds^ and I phmted theito 
separately, in new groond, well manured for 
the experiment in the spring of 18S0; I care- 
fully attended to three fciMs from seeds of each 
part of the fruit, divided as stated abovOf the 
hills being abotit twelve feet apart All of the 
plants were alike flourishing; the vines from 
the But seeds ran from eight to ten feet before 
any fruit appeared, and these were small^ with 
a neck ; the vines from tbe Middle seeds raA 



fruit large, fine and in abundttice, and the first 



as little of the anatomy of a horse, or tl|e tymptiNna^ 
ohnractcr, or correct mode of treatinf fait djytwi, at 
(h^loiev abeut the toil, tlimair, mad pcoduoticnis of 
Q0« ^HencheUHplaneU. The Vetednify ait, not- 
withstanding its acknowle«%ed iaportanoe, seems ttt^ 
be cooaidefed at an art fiw which no afftentioethip^ 
and a tcience fiw whicb Jie ttirfy it fequirite. TImc 
idio piefcta any knoiHedie ^ the dSteatet of domettie 
ammaltt lor the matt part, either pretand to know 
whatdwydoaelhwMr, and are therelbre a^dangmml 
tpeciet of hiipottots,.or their knowledgeeinsehttta bf«« 
bvrn.witkthem^ (tiaea tltfey have had no chance 4o ac- 
quire it) Mr. Locke^t aotiona lelitive to innate ideas to 
tha contrary aotwithttaiidiaf. Indeed it cannot be ez^ 
pected that the pr e fes ta it of any art will make aoy^ 
great ac^nititient in the science appropriate to their 
vocaikm If tiie art iltdf It held In diwepate, and ita 
profettert are ranked, by vktae of ttieir caUtn^, in thn 



from four to six feet before fruit appeared ; the lowert carte of the hnman tpeciet. People who arc 
fruit was better end without a neck and four ^ ,^,pected are not apt to make themteWe. retpecta- 
fold ; the vines from the Top seeds produced ble, and at k»g at a Aa^te^dar and a eat^ottor^ti^ 



coQtidei^ at tenat of reproach, and aa acquaintance^ 



fruit was on the third joint of the vine from the ^^ t,^ jj,e«et of domertic aiLalt, at degrading to 

surface of the ground. - - ' ^ * 

I have continued to save seeds from the top 
or bloom end, and now have cucumbers on the 
first and second joints &c« I have been endeav* 



the diaracter of a biped, who atpiret to be one of the 

^r)ordtofcreati(m,**we l^urt expect thai ignorance^ 

tinaerity and craelty wfll predominate in one of the 

4 1 -i.1. -8 * II !-• J- ^"^ hapeKaat departm^htt of Domestic and Rural 

ounnr to make the experiment on aU kmds c^EeonomTlP^r-ichm^ within a few . 

vine fruit; corn andpeas hkewfce, but the cm ^^ have Uionght tl^ knowledge of th 

worms have m a great measure, disappointed'' ^ ^^ ^ 

me; notvdthstanding this iJMve socceeded so 

far as to satisfy myself that real advantages may 

be gained by makii^ such selections of seeds. 

{ would have given -the above account last year, 

but I wished to carry the experiment complete- 
ly thraugh a variety of Idads, kc. If it is new^ 

or you consider it. werthy attention, you are at 

liberty to give, it an insertion in your paper. 
I am your^s with esteem^ 

SAMUEL GARRISON. 
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From the American Tarmer. 

Bints and Experiments on the selection of SeedSj 

particularly of Fines, 

Allen County, Kentucky, Aug, 30. 
J. S. Sninf sii, Esq. 

Dear Sir — 1 will now give you a short ac- 
count of an experiment 1 made with vin^ fruit. 
Having for many years obfferved, that some 
pumpkins, water melons, cucumbers, and cym- 
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NEW SYSTEM OF SHOEING HORSES, 
We haVe lately perated with mndi tatitfturtioir a 
treHtite, entitled *^ Jfew Sj/stem of Shoeing H^rses^ 
ahriigtd from Hke FTerit of Joseph Ooodwm^ Vet'eri- 
iULty Surgeon to His Majesty Oemrgk JV^ and Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons* Coktainmg a Com- 
parison between the linglish and Freneh rnkthods^ atid 
Okservations on the Diteasu of the Ftet^ connected 
with Shoeing, To whith are, added OhsertaJtims on 
Bleeding and the Ptdse ; a eoneise View of the JinatO' 
my of the Foot^ ^otesj Remarksif See. By Jonv B. 
BnowN, M. D. M. M. S, 8.'* Ornamented uilh cuts. 
Boston t Wellt ft Lilly ; 12 mo. pp. 140. 

We do not pretend to be greatly Terted in the tci-. 
ence which it the tabject of thit little Treatise. We 
arc,' however, ttron^ly impretted with the importance 
of the topict which it discnttet, and khow that it wat 
originally compiled and abridged bygentlemen who 
are eminently competent to the tatkt they have under- 
taken. 

In France and in England public Schoolt or Colleget 
hare be^n <bMn4ed, patronized by the re^tectlTO gov- 
emmenis, an^ endowed with ample fondi lor the par- 
pose of teaching the nteful art of Farriery, which in 
thit country it left, we fear, almott exclntively in the 
handt of men, who are at ignorant of the moti impor- 
tant principle of the art, which they pretend to prac- 



blin vines run ten, twelve, and even fifteen feet j Uce, m the' onfc^unate animaU th^'pwtice ^. 
before any fruit appeared, and that olhers would | with them ^Very Uung it "gw« trarV and they know, 



iti pottettor ; and at Pope tayt in subttance, 
^^ Not to know such Irlflet it a pr^e.^^ 
Tl^ twoNl^ggeA ^^ atehfret^* to whoet- the managed 
:ment, in tickii^ti or heiath, of fbor-lcgfed creatnren 
-wilu exolntrr^ committed, never appeared to be 2m^ 
preiised with the truth ef Wihsr Attartion of the tame 
'Poet,' -,- 

^^ Aetw^ ^fom'pmii tileM iU flie heoot lies j"^ ^ 

i^i>Jl.ihe ^osklr9^»^,Ahej vielvjtd thfi? pariat a mean 
hnfit ^ of conrtoi^^wat no matter how de<(y it was 
suited. ' 

In Fraace and Great Fritain, more coirect ideas on 
jthls sul^ect have been for soine time prevalent. Great 
iin^ in thos^^ countrict are not Mhafned to be nteful^ ; 
JE^ oteful mfo in the Veterinary art, at w^U as oth^' 
jftrti, are con^cred.R8 great men. In Fitmce the know- 
iedjge of the diaeatet of domestic ahimalt ^ lopg been 
tH|i4ght in public ichoolt, patronised and tupported hp 
Ipovemment. Ip England, near the cloteof 4b€ last 
century, a Veterinary X^ollege wat founded under the 
autpicei of tome of the most ditting^ithed and public 
^lirited /naracters« In this institution tbe whole art 
ipf medicine and snigery, to far at they relate to horses, 
kc, together with the true principle! of sluing and of 
treating hortet, while in a state of disease and of health 
ipas, and we believe it ttill, publicly taught by a tur^ 
gsoa, who had made them hit ttudy, and who hai the 
fttignation of Profettor of the Veterinary Art. The 
Dtke of Northumberland wat Pretident of thit Col- 
li^g^ and among tbe Vice Presidenti were the^Earlt of 
Oroftvenor, Morton, Ox(brd and Rivdri; SirGeciirge 
Baker, Sir T. C. Bunbniy, Sir William Fordyc^ and 
the Celebrated John Hunter, Etq. Pancrat' wat fixed 
upon at the teite of thit CoUegt, on aocooiit of itt vici* 
i:ityto London* A h a ndt om e turn was scUowed by 
(ariianietft, annually, for the snp|»ort of thh Inttitu- 
tion. Mr. Colemian, who hat been highly celebrated 
frr hit tkill and veteriahry toience, wat one of ilt'Pr»- 
i^ttort ; and if we mittake not, the author of the bo6k 
torn which the tnbject of thfii notice it abctd^, % 
BOW ene of the Pit>firttort of thit College. Tbetfiran- 
tag«*i| therelpre, of^e anchor of ^ En^^lih ediiiansf 
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Hm work wer« as great^ probably, a* any part of the 
WBrid camnfotd ; aad tluyt tipt^ have been Attthfolly 
ta^Mored oMiy be ptm rn m ud' firan U»e reipoiiiibUHy at- 
tached to hit iitnatioD, and the t^ents which alone 
Gonld have r«coBunended to an offibe, that could nei- 
ther be hereditary, purchased by money, nor held as a 
sineouse. Wehaf« nedoabtbnt Pr. Bro^smhas liUtli^ 
folly ^bfidfed thfr ov^;teal wisrk^ and byio doai|r » 
eatstkd to the gratitude of «Tery person in the commit 
■ity irho either owns o^ oyer hsei occasion ibr tlie ser- 
Tkes oftbe TaloaUe animal of which ft treat*. But, 
as we said beibre, we de not pretend to be conrersant 
either with theiart or sdefice which form tiie subject 
of the work we are presuming to notice, and shall 
therefore conclude this article by appending thereto 
the Prefiice of Vr. Browh, which eiplains the objects 
of the publication, and, we think, cannot leave a dtMibt 
oC its ntUity in the mind*ef ai^ intelligepit reader. 

^ The Editor of t^s abridgment, has no other object 
ta its pahtieatUa; than to meliorate the condition of 
Ihat vefy usefol animal, t|ie Horse, br presenting to 
Ihe American public 1Mb* C^oodiprin^s New System, of 
Shoeing. Mr. O.^s origiaiU work upon this sul!(|eciJis 
expensive ; and if" republished ifi thb country, proba- 
bly woqM not be generally re^d by those who might 
be mosi benefited by it. It has tfierefore been thought 
advisable to abridge k. In this ab rid | ; m eM i t theedRor 
has |>^en careAil .to sdect every, thiag, necessary to. 
^ve to the mechainic, a full and practical knowlodlfe 
of Mr. Goodwia^s principles and method of shoeing, 
and it is believed that it contains information, whi^ 
win compensate any on^ who ieeis an interest in* the 
horse, for a careM and atteative perusal. 

^ A circumstance very &voia~ ' 
this new s^iton df Shoeing, Is that there can Us no 



seems not to be prejudicial to vegetation, and in soils 
ridi in manure, it is speedily supplied with this princi- 
ple firom the decoBi|x>sition of the manure. Under com- 
mon circumstances the lime from Magnesian limestone 
is used ib moderate quantities upon fertile soils in Lei- 
cestershire, Derbyshire, and Yorkshire, with good ef- 
fect; and it may be applied in greater quantities to soils 
containing tfa-y large proportions of vegetable matter.^^ 

^^ Amongst some specimens of limestone which Lord 
Somerville put into my hands, two marked as peculi- 
arly good proved to be magnesian limestones. And 
lime made from the Breedon limestone is used in Leic- 
estershire, where it is called hot lime ; •and I have been 
informed by fanners in the neigliborhood of the qnarry 
that they employed it advantageously in small qutoti- 
ties, seldom more than 25 or 30 bushels to the acre. 
And that they find it may be used with good eflbct in 
larger quantities, upon rich land. 

** A minute chemical eonsideratta of this question 
>will lead to its solution. 

^^ Magnesia has a much weaker attraction for car- 
b<;|nic acid than lime, and will remain in the state of 
caustic, or calcfned magnesia £or many months, though 
.exposed to the afr. And as long as any caustic lime 
remains, the magnesia cannot be combined with car- 
bonic acid, for lime instantly attracts carbonic add 
from magnesia. 

^^ When Magnesian limestone is burnt, the Magnesia 



is deprived of carbonic add much sooner thM the lime 
[and if tiiere is. not much vegetable or anin^ matter in 

uMsanemive perusal. ^ ^ ih« fofl, to sijpply by its d«Bomposition carbonic v»d, 

A clrcums^nce very fovoiable to the adoption ol ^ JT' \S^ 4t t ^ZI Ll\'^ t *i_ T-- 

newsyrteTTsholing, U that there cfTi^^nc^ «iw Magnesia will remain for a iong tune in the caurtic 

danger of ii^ury to the foot, kma the thmtge^ if ^ i***e ; and in this state acU ar a poisstt^ vegetables. 

jhoe be properly -put en, howerer long the horse may.[Olie e{ the.most fertile parts of Con^wall, fte Lh:ard, i» 

a district In whiiifa'the sofl contains mild Magnesian 
earth.^— Hoty^i JSgricuitural ChemUtrjf. 

Qaef e. How wonld it answer to pulverize Magnesn 
}ian finlett#hc withont bulling, like Plaster of Paris and 



have been shod, ao^dim^ toihe method nsoally adopi^. 
ed in this country. The nrincipal alteration necessair 
to be made in the fbhn 6ft&e lMX»f is, at the toes, wBch 
b usually thick, and not Very likely to be injured by \ 
any one tolerably acquainted with the anatomy of the 



parts. A bad workman may bring disgrace upon any f^pif it ih the proportion of from 20 to 30 bushels to an 



cuted. 



^« The editor of this, abridgment does not take upon 
himself the responsibility of recommending Mr. 0<^-. 
win^s system of shoehig horses, nor sHU he foel himseir ! 
hi mtiy degree impiftcatad fai its iriioeem. He presents 
it to the puhUc, as it is, tad the pnbUe w« jtidlie luid 
determine whetlier it be an improvemeot npon our pfe^ 
sent pietikod of shoeing, or not. If no attempt be made^ 
to improve, eertainly no improvement can be expected. 
Whatever the opinfon of the reader may be with re- 
gaid to the parti eoh tf method of shoefaiff reoemmcndad 
byth^^nUier, H is beliered that he wiU fi»d the work 
itself to contain much iMeful information, relatire tot 
the suhjcet on which it treats,; and it is hoped that its^ 
publication, hcre^ will serve ^''useful pufpose.'^ 



IfTAONEMAN UM£8T0!IIl 
A writer, svho has published several essays in the 
jlationai il^s, at Worcester, which we have republish^ 
ed,.rem«itt, (see p^ge 14O4) that Ume ^ In the state <4 
Che CmibMMie, is found in the Northern part of Wor-', 
cester ooimty. When employed as ja joement it is not 
Jpferior to th« lime of any other sectioiv As yet it baa 
jiot been used^as a i^anure king /e»ough to lest its pro-< 
pertiet. Ftam the quantity of Magnesia with ti^Mch it 
it miaed, its snocem oki ^nne joQs would be doubtful.^ 
We are glad to see the attention of that writer turned 
to the nki^ of Mineralogy^ as connected with Agri- 
culture^ aii4 ^eerfully^oi^tribuie our mite jof informa* 
tion to proasot^lhe oliject of his essays. 

Magimian l^a^eistonehas generally been supposed to 
he.hurtful to vegetation, but we believe that w)ienit 
has proved iBjarion^ it hM been in gmseyenge of its 
havb^ been used to^cess, or in itaAo/ or owttif^sthte. 
* Jdagnesia when cooked with carbonic acid gas^ 



PARMER SUMMARY 
Of FOaCION AND DOMESTIC EVENTS. 



iShim^ tfikt Orteh.^Xn ^rtidc published in Paris, 
Oct. 12, states that shorUy after a signal defeat of &e 
Turks, they (the Turks) suddenly re-appeared at the 
foot of the Souli Mountains with'lS^OOO men. ; The sit- 
uation of the Gr^ks was then very precarious, and it 
was resolred to destroy their wives and children to pre^ 
vent their foiling into the hands of <he enemy^ and Oien 
rush upon them, and sell thesr Hves as dearly as possi- 
ble. Tl|ii resplutioufeached the ears of the Greek wo» 
men, but they had influence to prevent its OKecution, 
and sueceedcd In restoring confidence amongst them:— 
It was then resolved^ that the women, (who' insisted up- 
on it) should arm, and BOO were selected and armed. 
The men amounted to 3000. AfUr invoking Uie Deity 
in their favour, they attacked the enemy, the women 
vifd^g with the men in feats of personal valour, and 
drov&them flu* from Souli. The fesnlt of the action 
has bten 1350 prisoners and fonr pieces of cannon. The 
loss of the Greeks wyis 167 men, and 17 women. 

The €keat Congress of European Powers was expect- 
ed to meet at Verona on the 18th of October. 

A great earthquake has taken place at Aleppo, in 
6]rria, which buried flrom S3 to 30,000 of the inhabi- 
tants and destroyed more than d0,000hons6s. 

A war exists-, between the Turks and the Persians, 
and the latter have lately gained considerahle advant^ 

£s over the former. Bedim Facha, with 15,000 nM 
s deserted from the Turks to the Persians. 
An instrument for ascertaining the loncitud^ has 
been invented by a Mr. Harley, m Scotland, whidi it 
is said by Oompetent judges will ncompletely answer 
the purpose on land or at sea in dilm w«ather. The 
reward for the discovery of a complete instromtst for 
ascertaining the longitude is 20)^000 pousdt. 



A London paper states that Mr. Canning^s principles 
are more liberal than those of the late Marquis of Lon» 
donderrjf ; and that there b reason to believe him to be 
so well mcUned to the Gr^ cause that he will under- 
take something in its favour. 

The story lately republished from the London Globe 
respecting a great secret discovered in the art of tan- 
ning, for which the inventor had received a large sum 
of money, turns out to be fabulous. 

Dodart, in a communication to the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, computed that an t:lm, every year^ 
at a medium, produces 390,000 seeds ; and therefore sup- 
posing it to live- 1 10 years, 33 millions of seeds during 
Its whole age. Fern is far more fertile in seeds. Ha/ts* 
tonrue produces in a year a million of seeds. These 
seeds must have a use beyond continuibg their species. 

Since the discovery of the New- World, our English 
gardens have produced 2345 varieties of trees and plants 
from America, and upwards of 1700 from the Cape <^ 
Good Hope, in addition to many thourands which have 
been broH firom Chhia, the £^t Indies, New-Holland, 
various parts of Africa, Asia, and Europe ; until the list 
of plants now cultivated in this country exceeds 120,000 
varieties.— XfOndon paptr. 

The Annual Meeting of the Plymouth Agricultural 
Society was holden at Plymouth, on the SOth of Novem- 
ber, bst. D«ii«l Howard, Fso. was chosen President, 
and Rev. ftf orril AUen, and Abiel Washboni, E^. Vice 
Presidents. The preiniuns awarded werji toSusuel 

A. Tdmer of 'Scituate, for compost maniffe ^15— Col, 

B. Murdoch of Wareham, for the best crop' of hay $10 
—William Jackson, Esq. of Plymoulft, for the best crop 
of wheat $10— Leonard Hill of- Bridgowateiy for tha 
best crop of oats $8, and for th« hesterop of .poMoee 

r 7— Solomon Alden of Bridgewater, best crop of com 
10 — Alpheus Forbes of Bridge water, Sdj^remium. for 
compost manure $10-^acOb Tbompsoii of Middle^ 
boroogb, for*^bestsis:lain)^'$6. "X 

Tn Virg^n!k\ tw^ year ^ K^ has a. Wsix weeks 
old which KW%hs«5Wsl '^- • ^ • 

Cotton, of A qualitf hi po w«y inferior 'to'ttetWhic4 
is brought from. ^ SMith hai been raised this year at 
Oyster bay!^'<L;L • \ -- " ''*''"*' '' 

The Baltim(di» Morning Chr«micle of November lOth; 
says ^^ it would m4k be much too early to hear the sleigh 
»belts enjIy^ninr.oQr 9tfeets,'iind jet so extraordinary is 
the denamimalwe yesterday saw ripe Chetries Ihs^ 
were plucked feom a h^eoin thirty .^ 
' f\iUtrh i;qnA.— The Mobile Alabama Rogister men* 
tiods that F|i;ltc9r> earth had been discovered in that 
vicinity of |l ^ip^or quality, and sudi jas wfll answer 
eWypitt|IMetb M>i<A Ibat substance is usually ap-. 

A quarry of mafi>fo, btk moiBt beautiful and defftfate 
tsahi,hadWdtobe e^ual to'the Italian has latelf 
besn disc«veiM in Lanctnter CMmty, Penn. 

Amtetin|r%asheldaiKtwwroric,onthe 1Sthhi4, 
to4>rm a Woollen Mami&aurers* Society^ Thisio(Qi4;» 
iy proposes to give premiums (pf the best spocimene, 
and to establish regular Fairs in the pty, ibr Ihe exlii* 
bftion^d sale of woollen fabricks. 

A Patent Bedstead h adverUsed hi New-Tocfc, whidt 
may be taken down or set up in one minvte, without 
the use of tools, and does not contain the least haibor 
for bugs or dirt. 

The Court House h^ Norihampton was destnoyed by 
fire on the 90th inst. 

SpmUmMOfu Cm6t<sfton«— Within a month past .tiiera 
have been three instances of spontaneous combustion in 
laige masees af coal in oar Navy Ta rda at this place, 
at New-York, Jind Portsmouth^ ' N«w>Hampihire, by 
which each has been in great danger of beiqg destroy* 
ed. lids coal was obtained from one of the minea 
near Richmond ; was found to eontain an unusal quan^ 
lity of sulphur; layexpaoed to the atraskl rain; and 
became ipoited near the centre of the heaps^ It would 
be well for persons having large quantities of the coal 
on hand, to examine it frequently, and it would be a 
snbjeet. worthy the dttention of the curious and phik»o- 
phioh, t« oiphMu the «»use of this Ighition.— J^o/. hU. 

A |dan is projected to unite the waters of Lake On- 
taiioi, with Lake Ghanq^ahi, by a CamM, Acrosi. tho 
connhry from.Ogdensbuif toPlattsbui^. 

A new Map* of Vermont, firom acttial survey, by 
Jamei Whitelaw, Esq. is published with b%6 
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WOK THB ITEW KITCLAND FAAMER. 

We hope the followinj^ sketch from an English poem 
of the miseries endurea by the noble animal whose* 
fofferings are so well deseribed^ may a t^nilency to di* 
rect the attention of those who avail themaelres of his 
senrices to his wants, and induce them to remember 
that ^^ the merciful man is mercilnl to his beast." 

Short-sighted Dobbin ! — thou canst only see 
The trivial hardships that encouipass thee : 
Thy chains were freedom, and thy toils rcpof c, 
Coald the poor post-horse tell thee all his woes ; 
Shew thee bis bleeding sfaonlden, and nnlbld 
The dreadful anguish he endnres kr gold : 
IlbM at each call of business', lust, or rage. 
That prompt th^ traveller on from stage to sUg^^. 
Still on his strength depends their boasted speed ; ' 
For them his limbs grow weak, his bare ribs bleed ; 
And though he groaning quickens at command, 
Their extra shilling in the rider^s hand 
Becomes his bitter scourge ; — His he must feel 
The double, efforts of the lash and steel ; 
Till when, up hill, the destinM iqn he gaiuf. 
And trembling under complicated pains, 
Prone from his noi^rils, darting on the gtvnnd, 
His breath emitted floats in clouds around : 
Drops chase each other doWn his chest and ^Ides, 
And spatterM mud his native colour hides: 
Through his swoln vems the boiling torrent flows. 
And every serve a separate torture knowsi 
His haness l#oiVI, he welooines eager-eyed 
The pairs fUll draught that quivers by his side ; 
An<{ Joys to see the weQ'tootIrn ftable door. 
As the starvM mariner fkt kkmiif shorer 

Ah, well for him if here hit soff^rimt ceas^d^ 
And ample hours of rest his pains appeased ! 
But roniM ^ain, and ytemly bade to rise, 
And shake refreshinf shanber from his. eyes, 
Ere his exhausted spirits dm return, 
Or &rough his frame reviving ardour bufi), 
Come forth he ihust, though limping, maimM and note ; 
He bears the whip ; the chaise is ^t the dpor.-— 
The collar tightens, and agai» he IMs 
His halMmd'd wounds inflamM ; agahi the ^eelt /. 
With tires^Mue sameness in his ears resound, 
O^er blinding d ust, or thills df flinty ground. 
Thus nightly robVd, and uijur^d day by day, ' 
His piece-meal murderers wear his' US^ away. 



r0» THB SSW K1IGI.AMB TJkMMWm., 

Th^ person who telb 9 falsehood, io. orclei;» to 
conceal a wedi or wicked action, leaiis upon a 
broken reed which not onlj does not Qostaln 
Him, but threatens every moment to break and 
pierce his hand. 

Innocence and mastery never inhabit long 
together ; and the first step towards vice is to 
make a secret of actions which are neither 
vicious nor unbecoming! 

A man does well to take adyice, but if he is 
always governed by hia advisers he looses his 
own free agency. Advice is useful to enlight- 
en the understandii^, but ought not to direct the 
will against the dictates of the judgment 

We can forgive those wbo.hate us, and even 
those who treat us with contempt may be for- 
given, but cm scarcely be loved. Affection can 
never blossom, if its bud has been blighted by 
scorn ; or in odier words we cannot love those, 
who make it evident that they despise, or think 
meanly of us. 

Attention to, the wants and wishes of ihos^ 
around us, even in matters of small importance, 
but frequent occurrence, gives the greatest 
charm to social intercourse. 



FVom the Essex Register. 
JIfr. Polfrtfy— As it may be interesting to some 
of your readers, to learn the results of the ex- 
periments of some of the most enterprising Ag- 
riculturists in 'the County, 1 have tnade.an ab- 
stract of the Report of the Committee to exam- 
ine the claims for premiums ^^ on Indian Cora 
and other crops," and if ameable to*you,dMHrid 
be pleased to have it puinished. Suck evidence 
was required by the Committee, as leares so 
doubt of the accuracy of the statements* 
Respectfully, yours, 

JOHN W. PROCTOR. 
Danvers^ Kin. 21, 1822. 

Mr. DanUl Bamhmn^ of If ewbutyport, raised 
on one acre H7 1-4 bushels of Indian com, 
weighing 50 lbs, to the bushel. The seed came 
from the upper part of the Missouri Territory. 
At present it is uncertain whether this kind of 
com^can be cultivated to adranti^ in common 
seasons. . 

Mr. John Lu$^ of Newbury, raised .on one 
a4;re 108 bushels and 20 quarts, of Indian Coito, 
weighiag 54 lbs. to the bushel, 18 busheU of 
turnips, 1750 lbs. of pumpkins, ,150 lbs. squash- 
es— estisiated equal to 118 bushela of ccmi to 
the acre.. - 

Mr. Htnry Utile^ of Newbury, raised on one 
acre U6 bu»hels and 9^ quarts of Indian Com, 
weighing 58 Iba. to tbe"bi|shel. 

mx. Eroitm Warty of Salem, raised oo one 
acre 93 3-4 bushels of Indian Corn. 

Mr. Richard CnmnxMhitld^ of Danvers, raised 
on one acre 90 1-2 bushels of Indian Com. 

Mr. Daniel Mears^ on the farm of th6 Hon. 
Wiliiom Reedy of Marblehead, raised on one 
acre 87 1-2 bushels of' Indian Com. 

Mr. Jacob Gouldj of Boxford, raised on one 
acre 72 .bushers of iDdian Corn. 

Mr. /loof ITbcilge, of Hamilton, raised on one 
acre 70 3r4 bush^ And. 5 jquartsi>f Indian Corta, 

Mr. Jacob Wilkimyca the farm of Benj. T. 
Reed, Esq. of Marblehead, raised 50 bushels of 
Barley to the acre. ..... 

Mr, jiJMnf LOtky of Newbuiy, raised 687 1-2 
bushek of <J&igliBh Turnips oil one aci^. 
! Messrs. Silas and JomdA IAuU, of Newbury, 
raised 615 bushels of English ToraiiM. on one 
acre. • '' • 1 • 

Mr.*^^ Dwin,ily Of Sakm, l^ised on 104 1-3 
rods of Umd, 29 tons, one quarter, and 25' Hw; of 
Beets. , ' . " 

Mr. i)tvii»el"a1so raised 8 tons and a cwt. of 
Carrots, on 111 1-2 rods of land. 

Mr. Daroid Littky of Newhury raised on one 
acre 970 1-2 btish^Is of Mangel Wurtzel, -2 bush- 
els of Carrots, and 107 Cabbages. 

The crops of Potatoes and ^utaBagarwere 
not large. 

From the 'NcfW-Tork Ameficaxr. 

Th^ Battle qf the BeeU.-rBj this moming^s 
mail, we find the papers from all quarters, chal- 
lenging the world to vie with the mammoth 
vegetables they respectively describe. These 
challenges, to ^Oif'the least of them, are very 
harmless ; smd, as there is no probability that 
the contest will be settled by powder and ball, 
we feel little anxiety about being involved in 
the contest, as participes criminisy by republish- 
ing their not^s of defiance. 

And first from Ohio-^be land of milk and 
honey. The Sandusky ClariOQ states that Hth 



jor Frederick FAlley has^ this season raised a 
Beet, ftom the seed- of tiNf Bonaparte St^m-Be^y 
which, after ttittmin|< off the leaves weighed 
thwUf pouhds. It tneasured In length thret feet 
and four Inches,' ill ektiiimference two feet and 
seven inches. 

Next comesiour own atato, through the med«^ 
ium of the.Saratoga Sentii^, the^ditor ^ which 
has po oa e ssi o B of i tatye red B^€?t, raised in the 
gardcttoftheHonv Samuel Yoni|, the present 
season, winch iheasures two feet four and a hi^ 
tnohet in cirouhtfereace, «nd ^weighed, when 
tak^froaa the gtouod, raftiam jiwu2f. 

And now, ^ Pennsylvania against the wort^.'' 
The Westmoreland Repuhlk^ announees the 
satis&ction of having seen one which- measured 
twen^-two.ioches rad an half, and another twen- 
ty-three inches and three-fourth«.iB circumfer- 
ence. . . • 

lie Phihidelfhia Union also puhtisbesan ac** 
count of a *^ gigantic veyetabie^' — a beet, which 
grew^hf the garden of Mr. D. Krattier, which 
weighnMeen pounds and a Me(/*, and' u^easurefi 
at the thickest part thirty-four inches, ^id some-' 
what lower down twenty-seven inches.- The 
Editor trtiMnphanUy isks, ^ fyko cmnheat this ?'' 
We refer him to the foregoiM^ statements, and 
especially to the accouiit la t£e Sandusky Clar- 
ion, which it must be admitted has sounded pret- 
ty loud on this occasion. 

IMPORTANT INVElfTKW. 
' Asf§.^Q^>>^^P^^^ State, to whom this ctmor , 
tiy is oiucb indit bt ed fer his fecmer InventioaBiy 
lias lately complex a Machine i&t Cutttiig Fur 
from Skins J without injury to the Pelt, which hsA 
iMBretofor^ been rendered useless for leather. It 
i also asicertained, that this nMKhine.will shear 
Cloth much better than any machine novf in use. 

iXn^ «M»» ri^ rW, wHk 4knr M ae h hw fl ,^tbo fuT 

fiPon^lOOO^kins per dliy, or shear 2600 vMliof 
cloth-^whereaa tbecutting of the fjnr fr^ai.50 
sl^ins or shearing 120yard8of dot^is cobsidereil 
a d^'s.workvl? the present mode ofoutting and 
shearing. Thus theft iaasairteir ^l^^^^O&s of 
the tel>our>^the ffar eat by this tnathliie is pro^ 
nounced, by good judges, tO &e better flian that 
cut in the usual way .-rjConsidering the treat sav- 
ing of skins, (particiilaiy tba seal,) and labor, we 
must pFonouace it one of the most important 
inventions which hof honored our conntrjr. 

' ' FaUadium. * 

■ Hogs.-^ An Ohio &qii^r recommends coals, ad 
useful in fattenjj^ hog[8. Af^er giving his hogs a 
small, quantity daily, say two' pieces' to eaob 
about the size of a h^nVe^, th^y discontinued 
rooting,.were more quief, ana appeared to fatten 
faster. H^ omitted the coal a few days and 
they commenced rootitM^ ; h^gave it again- add 
they ceased to root « He supposes that the coal 
corrects that morbid JSuid in 'the' stomach which^ 
incite them td frbot dae(» *fir a«arch 'of fresh 
earth. *•. '" •'•-■: ^ ^ •■ ■ 

LARGt TUimiPS. ■ 

To the many ettraordinary mstances of the 
strengdi and fertility of our soil; wer trice plcas^ 
ure to add, that William Ladd, Esq. of Minot, in 
this countv, has raised on his fkrm, this year, 
turnips of miusual size. He stated to us last 
week, that he weighed tkree of them, and their 
jomt weight was sixty pmmds ! Beat Aiis who 
can.— Portland Gazette, 
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Twm the Aaeriaui Fanner. 
FRVIT TREES. 

Edg^fitldy SoxUh CaroUna^ Fehi 38, 182^. 
*' On Savage stocks inserted learn to bear." 
There are feiv subjects more deserting Ibe 
QtteotioD of the American agriculturist than the 
drt of grafting) and few which ace more nnac- 
€OQntably neglected. Not only to natural philo- 
sophers, hot to whomsoever the workd of natur- 



alists can impart a charm ) it must be ^leasii|g 

to know something of that affinity in the snpMf - - - . - » t « .. . /• 

different trees, which qualifies one to bear tfe -<tf/ wrapper being to exclude the air from the 



i<<ea, that the first cause should have left 
the fruits of the earth in their crude state, to 
be mellowed by the hand of man ; that in* effec- 
ting this salutary change, the conceit of his skill, 
by inciting exertion, should expel his inborn 
apathy so fotal to his happitfess and glory. All 
the instructions I have ever seen on grafting, I 
know to be very imperfect. The old bungling 
method- Of applying three or fodf pounds of clay 
and stone-horse dung to the grafts^ ^ould have 
been long ago expired.* The sole intention 



fruits of many^ however widely differing jd 
ehape, size, and flavor. Thus evei*y variety •f 
plum, peachj nectarine^ apricot, and almond wdl 
succeed well on the w'ildf plum stock. The ap- 
ple, pear, quince^ medlar, service, and haw^ 
thorn, though diffeHng with od6 another, will 
all agree to grow on the hawthorn, {cratagus.) 
The whole of the Icosatidria class appears to 
discover a disposition to graft on each other. It 
seems somewhat derogatory to the character of 
American husbandry, that the third volume of 
the Farmer is nearly completed, and nothing 
like a lecture has yet appeared, upon an art, so 
productive of profit and pleasure. However 
desirable,! do not presume on the present ooca* 
aion, to supply the deficiency here complainei 
of The very short time since my attention^as 
been directed to the subject, forbids it ; buf^Y 
zeal in the cause, prompts me to»begin, wh|tl 
hope to see completed by an abler hand. Futb 
and philosophy appear to agree in the simpuci- 
ty of the origin otall things.* Froga these pt^em- 
Ises we might conclude, tuat previous to all ch^- 
ges by accident or culture, all the fruits of (\ie 
earth might have flourished on one parent stock \ 
Culture^ seems to have ftill as much influence as 
difference of genus. As the apple and pear, 
apple aqd quince, cherry and plum, and even 
the wild and tame cherry, will not graft togeth- 
er, although of the same genus; while the ap- 
ple and hawthorn, peach and rose will succeed 
together by graftiftfi^.t And I have been inform- 
ed by practical. grafters, that many varieties of 
cultivated apples refuse to grow on the wild 
crab stock, rhillip MiUer speaks of the wild 
cherry as a stock for the tame, but there must 
be a difference between bis variety and that of 
this country ; or a further change has taken 
place since his time, as4 can assert from repeat- 
ed trials, both by budding and grafting, that ^n 
union cannot be effected. And if there be not 
bore of poetry than truth in Virgil, many trees 
which claimed kin when he wrote, disown it 
now. According to this view of the matter, in 
the ratio that the different genera of trees re- 
cede from their original conditian, will lie the 
difficulty Qi uniting them by art. Thus, thod|h 
the cultivated apple and pear will not graft to- 
gether, perhaps the wild apple and stone pear 
might ; scientific gentlemeh wlio have the op- 
portunity^ owe it to philosophy to make the ex- 
periment There is^m^ing suMime in thi 

*dee the writings of Mosei, Lianeiu, Darmn, &c.&c. 

t There it considerable difficulty itnimting the peadi 
ti^Jihe rote ; bat when done, thegv^wth is ag luxuriant 
•sd perhaps mete hardy than iroia its own root, 



wbuhds occasioned by the process, a cerate will 
answer the purpose far better, cheaper and 
neater ; a piece of the si«6 df a hazel nut being 
generally sufi&crent. And after the grafts have 
made some little progress in uniting with, the 
stocks, the wax may be collected for future ope- 
rations. 

Almost ctcfy publicitioh which I hate had 
the opportunity to peruse, directs one third of 
turpentine in the composition of a grafting 
wax j this though very ductile and pleasant to 
use, 1 found certainly to destroy both grafts and 
stocks, as far as the wax 6ime iti contact with 
them. From the numerous respectsible authori- 
ties recommending this wax, 1 was very liberal 
in its application to a number of choice grafts, 
without suspicion ; but had the vexation upon 
the first inspection by removing the wax, to 
discover that a complete mortification had taken 
place under the wax ; and even extending ftirtb- 
er in little lines along the grain of the wood. 1 
separated the dead wood, and with a more friend- 
ly cerate, regraTOd ttre j^tirviving buds with suc- 
cess. • Whatever may be the innoccnco' of a wax 
containing one third turpetitine in a northern 
chmate, 1 was so well convinced from my trials 
of ils deleterious effects in Carolina, as to re- 
ject it entirely. After many experiments to as- 
certain the best composition for a grafting wax, 
r prefer the following v — One measure of olive 
oil or hog's lard^ 3 do. of melted bee's wax ; 
mix well while hot, to be worked after it -is 
cool, till sufficiently pliant. Perhaps sweet gum 
resin might form the basis of a more ductile 
wax, without imparting a destructive quality. — 
The following general rule may be observed by 
the noviciate in the sciAice of grafting. All 
trees of the same genus, (not greatly altered by 
art,) will succeed together by inoculation. Those 
who have the opportunity and inclination to in- 
dulge in speculations oo the production of vege- 
table hybrids! should try trees of the same class 
and order, or if differing in this particular, such 
as discover a similarity in the fruit, leaf, or sen- 
sible properties of the sap and wood, kc. Graft- 
ing is performed by making an operation upon 



• See Owen^i Arts and Sciences, MiUer^s Gardener^s 
Dictionary, kc. kc. 

t A vegetable hyfcrid or mule, is more expeditiously 
produced by grafting dlfferent-^nera than by introdu- 
cing to each other, the blooms of the difierrat sexes. It 
is a fact in vegetable, as well as animal physiology, 
that all males are not barren. Thus the peach graft- 
ed to the rose, thoogh-inappearaace a complete p€»ch 
treie, bear« roses pnty ; nor can it be regrafted to either 
peach or reee. Bnt the apple on the hawthorn is as 
capable of bearing trait and regrafting as any other ap- 
ple tree. 



the wood of the stock, to which is attached the 
cut of a twig from another ti;^e, both wood and 
bark, with an indefinite number of buds.* Tho^ 
March and April are the usual months for graft- 
ing, it may be protracted till May, and even 
June, perhaps with better success than earlier ; 
by keeping the grafts in a degree of moisture 
which will just prevent their withering. Ttie 
stocks should not exceed the size of k large 
goo3e*-quill, but if they are old, select limbs of 
the same size ; if there be none, head down the 
stock and wait till they come ; the grafts will 
be more neat and valuable for the delay. The 
twigs should be selected from a young healthy 
tree, and to be as nearly as possible of tlie same 
size with their stocks. They should be cut be- 
fore the buds have begun to swell. 

No other instrument is required than a sharp 
knife, with sufficient strength to perform the 
opei'ation ; a warm moist day should be prefer- 
red. Cut th^ stock even and smooth, split about 
half an inch with the knife, cut off a bit of the 
twig to be grafted, with one or two buds, wed^e 
shaped, having one edge thickei* thrin the oth- 
er, fit very exactly tbe edges of the wood on 
the thick side. Then cover as much of the 
graft and stock as was wounded in the opera- 
tion, with as much grafting wax fts will exclude 
the air. There arc other methods of grafting 
in the wood, but the method here laid down be* 
ing the mo^t simple dnd certain of success, I 
think it useless to describe any other; But the 
season of gi*afting is somewhat short and pre- 
cious, whUfit that of budding is lasting and very 
cert^u^ ^^foreover, many treeS^ will bud per* 
loctly well, Which will not graft *k all ; as tbe 
mulberry, kiu Budding or inoculation is the 
very simple art of^iugrafting one tree on anoth- 
er ; by making an incision through the bark on- 
ly of the stock, sufficient to make bare a small 
surface of the wood; v^hile a little strip of bark 
containing a single bud of a size corresponding 
with the incision made on the stock, is fitted 
exactly and speedily on the spot of wood de- 
prived of its original barki Althoogh midsum- 
mer is the usual tiine sillotted for budding, it tiiay 
be performed with success from the first of May, 
till the last of September, or ^ven Inter. I think 
1 have succeeded better in September then any 
month with such buds as had a sufficiency of sap 
to peal freely. And to insure success, I will 
here remark, thiit both grafts and stocks should 
at all tiines abound with sap. For early bud- 
ding select a shoot of the preceding , year's 
growth J but if deferred to the time usually pre- 
scribed, (say midsummer) take the best grown 
shoot of the same year (with good prominent 
buds,) something larger than the size recom- 
mended for grafting* Cut out a little billet of 
wood about an inch long, having the bud in the 
middle ; now having placed it on the stock in- 
tended to receive it, mark the bark thereof wifh 
the knife at each end ; thus, X ^i* ^ ^^'^ 
precise fitting of the strip of bark to be introdu- 



* I inserted some apple grafts aboat the middle of 
last November, the wounds have partially healed, and 
bid as fair to do well as spring grafU— grafting may be 
comxaenced as soon as the buds begin to swell, in sprii)g. 
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ced ; then make an incision quite through the 
bfttk tvltliout materially injuring the wood. — 
Thus I now raise the bark with the thumb nail 
or point of the' knife, and instanlljr apply the 
bark containing the bud, which m&y be con- 
veniently separated from its wood by the thumb 
ttail or point of the knife. Ptrhaps the opera- 
tor will find it more convenient to cot out the 
billet opposite to the chosen bud. Thus the twig 
will now serve as a kind of handle to turn, off 
the bud with more despatch and safety. But 
whatever method may be chosen fot separating 
th^ bud, no time should be lost after having it 
adjusted, till it be close tied on with a woollen 
string, sufficiently strong for the purpose. Ob- 
serving to wrap above and below the bud neat- 
ly, without compressing the bud itself The 
strings should be smeared with grafting wax, 
which will make them better to tie, exclude 
the air, and remain sound for future operations. 
An evening or moist day should be preferred for 
this method of grafting also. One week is suf- 
ficient for the strings to remain, for if the buds 
have not effected their union in that time, they 
never will. If they do not appear withered at 
the time of removing the strings ^ shortly 
thereafter, it may fairly be presumed they will 
live ; but if withered, the stocks may be forth- 
with rebudded. All the writers I have read on 
budding, state that the buds do not put out till 
the succeeding year ! until Mr Andrew Knight 
re<a)mmenced the forcing of thcol by a strong 
ligature above the inserted bod?, with the intent 
to check the fiow of sap by them ; but after 
wards removes the ligatures, lest they have too 
much sap. This appears to roe like virs^tering 
II plant till it has a good start, and then with- 
drawing our care. After Mr. Knight has been 
at the trouble to remove his ligatures, he will 
find his i^itiated buds again checked,"tfn^' star- 
ved by the older branches drj^win^" th^^p; trofai 
them. My method of forciof 1 deem to lie far 
more simple : so soon as 1 ascertain by buds 
will Jive, which may be known in about o week, 
if the stock be small I instantly liead it down, 
with one stroke of my kni/e, immediately above 
the bud I wish to nourish. * If the stock be large, 
I amputate the principal branches ; the conse- 
quence is an immediate bursting of all the latent 
buds, together with the inoculated. As the in- 
grafted branches multiply, 1 diminish the num- 
ber o£the original ones, till nothing remains but 
the new tre0; nor will it be long, till "ingciw 
exiit ad cctlum ramis felicibui arbos^ Miraturque 
norcat^ frondttj et non tua pomaJ^'** 

From this simple treatment, my buds will ex- 
tend if Inserted :early, many feet, with numerous 
branches the same summer, and be prepared to 
produce a crop of fruit the enduing year; nay, 
more strange to tell, the same year in some in- 
stances. Let the theorising orchardist who is 
fearful of a summer pruning, (because his books 
nor f-.ther's have not told him of it,) recollect 
what is the consequence of breaking a riding 
switch, or half the boughs of a tree being torn 
ofi" by weight of fruit, or other accident. — 
Whether is death the result, or a sudden product 

* Dr. Darwin has given the following traasiyion of 
this passage : 

So shall the trunk with loftier crest ascend. 
And wide in air roboster aims extend, 
Nurse the new buds, admire the leaves unknown, 
And hlttshing bend with fruitage not its own. 

Ed, J{. E. Famur. 



lion of numerous thriving shoots, in some cases 
gay flowers ? By the by, I think the growing 
season the proper time for pruning, and practise 
it accordingly. But whatever may be the prin- 
ciples of vegetable life, the buds of trees may 
be thus safely forced, and if they are not at some 
time, or other forced in the way here recom- 
mended, they will either ne^er put out, or will 
put out only to starve ; and the sooner they are 
thus pushed the better 

Rees^s Encyclopedia objects to the buds exten- 
ding the same year in which they are inserted, 
on the ground that they will prove too tender to 
resist the shock ot winter ; but these fears V can 
assert to be groundless ; the lust severe spring 
put this matter fully to the test with me ; I had 
the buds of apricots, almonds, white walnuts, &C; 
in both states, many which had not put forth, 
were completely destroyed, while those which 
had made progress resisted the storm. 

The persimmon, {Djosperos Firginiana) and 
walnut, kc, will receive a tarnish on the surface 
of the wood, in a few seconds af^er the. bark is 
separated from it. This is a chemical change in 
the sap, caused by its coming in contact with 
the air, which perhaps may defeat the operation 
and account for failures, and for the general 
opinion that these trees will not succeed at.aii.* 
But to insure success the operator must use the 
greatest dexterity ; hiaving cut through the bark 
of the stock as before directed, separate the 
bark containing the bud to be introduced ; this 
done, keep it close pressed (without b^ing 
moved from its wood) with the thumb and finger 
of one hand, while the bark is raised from the 
stock, with the other, having the string in 
readiness, apply the Bud and confine it according 
to art. Perhaps there is no tree more difficviU 
to bud than the Persimmon ; but choice kinds 

may be sufficiently well propagatod in thie way. 

When budding the hickorynut, persimmon, cbes- 
nut, kc. grafting wax should be applied to iUe 
bud before it is confined with the string, and as 
much as squeezes out between the wrappiiigs 
of the string, should be pressed down with the 
finger or thumb, so as effectually to exclude the 
air ; which will make the operation more sure* 
and prevent the depredation of small womis, 
which are liable to infest such trees under the 
inserted bark. This method of waxing should 
also be applied to the wahiut and other difficult 
trees. The pecan {Carya OtivaformU) did not 
appear to take so well as the walnut, but my 
trials where made rather late in the season. 1 



' Rees' Encyclopedia says, the mulberry, fig, 
but, will only ingmft by inarching ; and PbUip 
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walnut, will only ingraft by inarching ; and PbUip Mil- 
ler, a very celebrated English gardener, savs the apple 
will ingraft oh none, but its own stock ; but these are 
the mistakes of great men. I don»t believe there is any 
tree that will bud more successfully than the mulberry : 
the walnut toltrably well, and from the few trials I 
made with the fig, I am induced to think there may be 
no difficulty with that. 1 budded some mulberry buds 
on the llth of June, and by the 29th of August I meas- 
ured one upwards of a foot in length, with ripe fruit. 

Mr. Robert Lofton, living a few miles from Edge- 
field Court House, has ingrafted apple trees which he 
says have flourished upwards of 20 years upon a varie- 
ty of indigenous hawthorn. I have been informed of 
another instance in the same district ; and I have my- 
self very luxuriant grafU on the panley leaved haw- 
thorn, whkh produced apples laige, delicious and un- 
commonly sound. The most prolific source of igno- 
rance and oppression is that of suffering great men to 
think for us. Crippled indeed would be the operations 
of nature were they controlled by the theories and con- 
^itt 9f the wliest man. 



succeeded very well in budding the chesnut 
{castania escuUnta) to the dwarf chesnut or chin- 
quepin {Cattania Pwnilo^) but from a neglect of 
a timely waxing had them destroyed by worms. 
It seems to be a prevalent opinion, that buds, 
cannot be separated for any length of time, from 
the parent tree without ceasing to vegetate. 1 
kept some cuts of the almond, peach ai^ apricot, ■ 
nearly a month in moist earth, and budded them 
with success. They may conveniently be pre- 
served for a few day's journey, in wet cloth. — 
But unnecessary delays should, of course, be' 
avoided. The art of budding and gracing, ia 
particularly important in this country, where 
we have at command such a v.ariety of hardy! 
native stocks, and surplus land to devote to trees. 
The persimmgn bears a fruit replete with sugar, 
jwhich is never injgred by the frosts, resists rot 
perhaps better than any other fruit ; is a very 
gteat bearer, and will flourish without cultiva- 
tbn, on the poorest soils, whether of sand or 
cby, wet or dry. The wild plum will also grow 
ott very poor land, and is durable ; but grows 
too^low in general for a nursery stock : it should 
have attained a sufficient size previous to graft- 
ing (say three or four inches in diameter) to 
keep pace with the rapid growth of the 
psach and some plums — remembering always 
tc insert the buds or grafts, as close as pos- 
sible to the trunk, or a large limb. Underthese 
circumstances the wild plum will be found an 
eccellent stock for an extensive tribe of deli- 
CK)ns fruits. The same remarks will apply to ' 
the elegant parsley leaved hawthorn when used 
M a stock for the apple, pear, &c. ; another ad- 
v|«tage this stock (hawthorn) also has of the 
(tf)ple ind most of the other hawthorns, it is very 
iferdy, little choice of soils, and is never plagued 
With noss, as it sheds its old bark annually. — 
Otentfemoi^, whose land abouoda n^ith theses 
haiif^ fiative 8tock8(msteadof considering them 
a nui^nce,) might, by selecting the hardiest and 
richest fruits for grafting, with a small portion 
of tioae and expense, have a profusion of them 
hi^ly important to ilian and beast.* 

1 hope the readers of the Farmer will not be 
illiberal in communicating the result of their 
enquiries to the public, to whom they owe a 
debt, for reading your paper, which can only be 
discharged with intellectual coin ; and let the 
miser in knawledge recollect, that it is a dark 
body indeed, which is always imbibing light 
without reflecting any. Nor can 1 dismiss this 
subject without inviting the attention of the la- 
dies thereto ; if the tre€ of knowledge was for- 
bid them, this book of knowledge h not. Sure- 
ly to know something of grafting is more worthy 
of their regard, than many of the transient 
amusements of fashion. Human fashion, like a 
Proteus, ever changing ; what is taste to-day is 
ridiculpus to-morrow. But, the fashions of Na- 
ture are eternal as truth, and bestow blessings 
with an unsparing hand, on those who search 
them out i The rose will not only grafl and bud 
well to its genus ; but will take on those of a 
different one, by which the plain froit tree is 
conterted into an inimitable lowering shrub. 
This art being equally applicable to the propa- 
gation of flowering shrubs, as froit trees, would 



*In the spring of 1821, 1 transplanted some wM 
plum stocks, from ^ to 3 inches diametej-, close pruned, 
whereon I graAed some peaches, plums, &c. 1 counted, 
in the fkll of the saine year, on a single graft, *tX9 low- 
er btt4»t> , V . 
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add much to the flower garden. Perhaps there 
is ho employ or amosement better calculated to 
wean the miud from sorrow, than this truly in- 
nocent one ; and while it affords a present en- 
joyment, awakens the hope of more m future. 
After what hai been written, shall 1 attempt' an 
eulogy on an art, which enables us to collect 
from all quarters of the world (climate not for- 
bidding) the most choice fruits, and plant them 
on stocKS hardy and mature, capable of affording 
as much fruit in two or three years as the seed 
would yield in a dozen or more. And who can 
deny, from our present imperfect knowledge of 
grajiing and the hardy hybrids producible there- 
by, but that trees, destined to eternal barrenness 
may be burthened with the produce of the palm, 
the oHye, or the bread fruit tree ? We have seen 
the peach *^ blossom as the rose ;^' and with our 
present knowledge of the principles of ingrafting, 
it is practictible for every moderate farmer, by 
devoting to the exercise of this art, the time he 
Is wont to sacrifice to inglorious sloth^ or crimi- 
nal amusement ; to create a panidise of fruits 
and flowers, where thorns and briars now grow 
but to curse hi9 land. 

This communication has spun out to a much 
greater length than I intended at the commence- 
ment ; but in the progress I thought, as encyclo- 
pedias and dictionaries of arts and sciences, &c. 
were not accessible to all your readers, it might 
not be amiss to decribe the processes at length. 
However, if you And fault of^the length, you can 
prune the superfluous shoots, or make any dispo- 
sition of it you think proper. 

I Will trespass no further on your patience, 
thaa to wish you all the success your zeal>ha» 
merited. ABNER LANPRUM. 



AGRICULTURAL PROFESSORSHIP, 
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1^ AgricDltaral Society oT Albemarle, VirgSnia^iiifi 
vhich Mr. Madison is Presidteot, has founded a Ffofet- 
sorsfaip of AgricfiUture, at the University of tW Stale; 
and voted $1000 for its. support. Mr. Madisonhas 
addressed a drcalar to the presiding; officers of difierent 
j^gr^caltural pieties, from which, by the kindness bf 
S. W. PoMEltoT, Esq. Vice President of the Massacbci' 
neCts A^coltoral Society, we have been permitted ia 
publish tiie following extracts : 

Sm— rThe enclosed Resolutions of the A^ciil- 
tnral Society of Albemarle, explain the wish of 
the Society to provide for Agriculture the ad- 
vantage of a Professorship, to be incorporated 
in the University of Virginia ; the means pro« 
posed for making the provision ^ and the hope 
entertained of n general co-operation in the 
scheme. 

The present seems to be an important crisis 
in the Agriculture of Virginia. The portions 
of her soil first brought into cultivation, have, 
{or the most part, been exhausted of its natural 
jCertility, without being repaired by 9 meliohi- 
^ng system of husbandry ; and much of what 
remains in forest and can be spared froip the de- 
mands of fuel and other rural lyants, will ne^d 
improvement, on the first introduction of the 
plough. 

' These truths are now sufficiently impressed 
on the public attention ; and have led to the es- 
tablishment of the Agricultural Societies among 
us, whith are so kud^bly promoting the work 
of reform. 

As a further means of advancing the great ob- 
ject, iVhis occbrred to the Albemarle 8ociety, 



that a distinct Professorship in the University of 
the Sitate, if sanctioned by the proper authority, 
might be advantageously appropriated to theiin- 
struction of such as might attend, in the theory 
and practice of rural economy, in its several 
branches. 

To the due success of agriculture, as of other 
arts, theory and practice are both requisite. — 
They always reflect light on each other. If the 
former, without the test of the latter, be a vain 
science; the latter without the enlightening pre- 
cepts of the former, is generally enslaved to 
ancient modes, however erroneous, or is at best 
but too tardy and partial in adopting 
changes. In no instance, perhaps, is habit more 
unyielding, or irrational practice more preva- 
lent, than among those who cultivate the earth. 
And this is the more to be lamented, as agricul- 
ture is still so far below the attainments to which 
it may fairly aspire. 

A professorMiip of agriculture might derive 
special advantage from the lights thrown out 
from the chair of Chemistry in that Institution. 
This science is ievery day penetrating some of 
the hidden laws of nature, and tracing the use- 
ful purposes to whVch they may be made 
subservient Ag^culture is a field on which it 
has already begun to shed its rays, and on which 
it promises to do much towards unveiling the 
processes of nature to which the principles of 
agriculture are related, rj'he professional lec- 
tures on chemistry, which are to embrace those 
principles, could not fail to be auxiliary to a pro- 
fessorship having lessons on agriculture for its 
essential charge. 

The fiind contemplated for the support of such 
a professorship, is to consist of a sum drawn 
ftom miexpended subscriptions, from special do- 
nations, and from a diffusive contribution not 
etceeding a dollar from an individual. It is 
hipped, that for a purpose of such general utili- 
ty, tlie number ol contributors will more than 
make up tor the smallness of the respective 
sums ; and that with the other resources, means 
may be gathered not only adequate to the im- 
mediate views entertained ; but justifying an 
enlargement of them. 



Should this prove to be the case, it will be 
an iqiprovement of the plan of agricultural in- 
struction, to provide and place under the super- 
intendance of the Professor, a small farm in the 
vicinage to be cultivated, partly as a /pattern 
farm illustrating practically a 8}'stem at once 
profitable and impro^ng, partly as an experi- 
mental farm, not only bringing to the test new 
mpdes of culture and management, but introdu- 
cing new plants and animals deemed worthy of 
experiment, in obtaining these, aid might be 
found in the patriotic attention of the public 
and private Naval Commanders, in their visits 
to foreign countries ; and it might well happen 
that occasional success in rearing new species 
of varieties, of peculiar valve, would ^eld in 
seeds and stocks a profit defraying the expences 
incurred on this head. 

A farm exhibiting an instructive model,, ob- 
served as it would be by occasional visitors, and 
understood as it would be in its principles and 
plans, by students* returning to their dispersed 
hom^s, would tend to spread sound infor9)atiop 
on the subject of agriculture, and to cherish 
that spirit of imitation and emulation which is 
the source of improvement in every art and en- 
terprioe. 



Jlgricultural Society of Albemarle, OcL 7, lS22s 
On the motion of Gen. Joh.\ 11. Cocke, the follow- 
ing Preamble and Rcsolnticns, were adopted : — 

Whereas, the estabUshment of a Professorship 
of Agriculture, in one of the principal seminar 
ries of learning in this State, Ls a measure emi- 
nently calculdted to hasten and perpetuate the 
march of agricultural improvement, already so 
happily commenced ; And wherea?, there are ' 
grounds to l)elieve that such an institution may 
be incorporated into the University of Virginia, 
a position at once the most advantageous and 
, convenient to every part of the State : And 
salutary j whereas thi«. Society could not make an appro- 
priation of its funds more conducive to the per- 
manent attainment of the primary objects of it^ 
institution — and as it is reasonable to expect 
that all the Agricultural Societies, tlic Farmers 
and Planters generally, will cheerfully contri* 
bute to an Establishment of such universal inter*- 
est — Therefore 

ResoheJ, That one thou«;and dollars of the 
sum, now in the hands of the Treasurer of this 
Society, be appropriated to the establishment of 
a Fund, the profits of which shall go to the sup- 
port, of a Professorship of Agriculture at the 
University of Virginia. 

Resohedj For the furtherance of this design, 
tliat the President be requested to prepare an 
address to the other Agricultural Societies of 
this State, requesting their co-opetation in thin 
scheme — :and further to promote the same ob^^ 
ject, and increase the said fund, that a comndt- 
tee be appointed to solicit donations not to ex- 
ceed one dollar from individuals in every part 
of this Coinmonwcalth. 

Resolved, That the aforesaid appropriation, 
together, with all that may acerue under the 
foi^egoipg {^e$olut|otiSy be loaned to individuals 
on gof»4 |»en>onal security, or to corpolmte bo- 
dies ; aha uiat wheji jhe sum loaned to any one . 
individuaf ^hall amount to one tboufiand doUara 
or upwards, landed security shall be required : 
That the interest shall be payable semi-annual- 
ly, and shall be reinvest^, until the yearly 
profits of the Fund shall be sufiipient to aiToid 
an income equal at least to a Professorship m 
the University, 

Resolved, That the funds above referred to^ 
together with donations of books, and property 
of any other description, be wit)i the permission 
of the Liegislature transferred to the Rector and* 
Visitors of the University in their ^corporal ca- 
pacity, {Extract from Vie minutes,) 

P. MINOR, -Sec'rj. 



From the Philadelphia Democratic Vxtsa, 
On Tgesday night the audience at the City 
Theatre were exceedingly ajonused by the repre- 
sentation of " Modem Honor." The laughter 
was loud, long and oft repeated; nay sometimes 
shouts of applause were heard^ The use of 
cologne water to soften the hands, of oak bark 
to m^ke the skin bullet proof,, and the lutestring 
dress to render the person invulnerable, were 
all duly served up with appropriate dialogue 
and ^ti<H). The squatting and dodging was 
performed by Sambo Puffy and CsBsar Huffy, 
valets to Col. Bombastes Puff^ and the Hon. Mr. 
Huffy. The song of ^^ Oh cruel am de Bullet 
Ball," was encored ; the whole piece was well 
received and was given out for a se^^ £^ 
resentation amidst shouts of applaqse* ^ 
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«>llMUmcATV> FOa THX ir£W XNGLAN^ FABSfSK. 

SUJ<r FLOWER OIL. 
It appears from experiments made formerlj in this 
"State, that a bushel of Sun-flower seed, yields a ^llon 
of oil, and that an acre of g;ronnd planted With the seed 
three feet apart, will yield between forty and fifty 
bushels of the seed* This oil u as mild ai tweet oil, 
and is equally agreeable with sallads, and as a mcdi- 
<dae : It may also be used with advantage in Faints, 
Varnishes, and Ointments. From its being msmufac- 
lured in our own country, it may always be procured 
in a fresh state. The oil is pressed from the seed in the 
«ame manner, that cold drawn linseed oil is obtained 
from flaxseed, and with as FitUe trouble. Sweet oil 
jells for tix thillmgs •quart. Should the oQ of the Sun- 
flower sell for only two thirds of that price, the product 
of an acre of ground, supposing it to yield only forty 
bushels of the seed, will be £32, — a sum iar beyond the 
product of an acre of ground, in any sort of grain. The 
seed is raised with very little trouble, and grows in land 
of moderate fertility. It may be gathered and shelled, 
fit for the extraction of the oil, by women and children. 

yari9U9 wet of the Helictnthtu anntUy or common Sun^ 
flower. Translated from a Portujguete trodk, enti- 
tled ^ Biographia dos alkaUs flxot^'* published in 1798 
at Lisbon^ by Jot Mar, Da Corte Jeillote, 

1. The sprouts are eat with oil and salt. 

2. Bread is made from iu seeds, and also gruel lor 
children. 

3. Some American nations eat the seed. 

4. The seed gives oil for several uses, 
i. It fattens fowls. 

6. Its leaves are excellent food for cattle in summer, 
and increases the quantity of milk in cows ; they are 
easily gathered, being of a large size, the inferior are to 
be first gathered. 

7. They are also good for sheep. 

8. Its stems can be used to support clinxbing pUints, 
Instead of poles. 

9. They serve for fueL An economist of f^Muakfort 
ff}und them as good as willow wood for this use. He 
planted two acres and a quarter, and by that he saved 
In a winter, thirty dollars, and had oil worth twenty^ 
eight dollas. 

10. Lastly, th^y furnish excellent ashes. The seeds 
when roasted have the flavour of coffee, and the infu- 
tion of them in the manner of tea, is a pleasant bever- 
H«- 

From Che New York Evening Post, 
We lately saw ia the English papers, an ac- 
count of a marrellous discorery in the art of 
tanning. It is state<l in the London Globe that 
the discoverer sold his secret to a member of 
parliament for 10,0001. in hand, 5,000/. on the 
first of Jonaary, 5,000/. per annum for four years 
next succeeding, and afterwards, 1 1,000/. a year 
for life. The following articles from the Liv- 
erpool Mercury, however, contains a satisfactory 
disposal of it^ 

LEATHER TRADE. 
To the BdUoTM of the Liverpool Mercury : 

Gentlemen, — I lately observed a para^^ph 
ifl your independent paper, announcing that a 
liiscovery had Utely been made " to tan leather 
ill six weeks chat usually requires twelve 
months, at less than half the expense.^ 

The moment 1 read it, ! declared it must be 
a fahle; but, for curiosity's sake, I was resolved 
to trace it, if possible, to its source. This I 
-fcive done, and find it quite as fabulous as I 
thought, ttm^h I moil do the anibon, (who are 



respectable, and treated me with every civility,) 
the justice to acquit them of all wilful misrep* 
resentations : but 1 have since every reason to 
believe that the rumours in question alluded to 
our Hianufactory at Dorking, wherein, (accord- 
ing to advertisements) crop hides are tanned in 
four months instead of sixteen, without greater 
expense than oak bark, averaging 8 lb. each a- 
bove the raw halves or standard. 

Knowing, gentlemen, that you never wilfully 
give the smallest countenance to idle and falla- 
cious rumors in your columns, I have felt it my 
duty to address you upon this matter, being con- 
vinced that you are always ready to correct 
misstatement, by giving them equally public 
contradiction. 

Having observed some remarks published last 
May, in the British Traveller, also respecting 
our manufactory at Dorking, we take this op- 
portunity to add a few plain facts, proving the 
value and vtility of our most providential dis- 
covery to the trade, to the revenue, and to the 
nation. 

Suppose a tanner turns out 100 cow hides 
per annum, of 80 lb. each, making them weigh 
40 Ibk each when tanned, according to the rules 
of the old trade (confirmed by Mr. John Under- 
bill, acting chairman of the committee of the 
Leather-Trade, at Bermondsey, as advertised in 
the Times of the 27th May last) viz. ^ that 2 lbs. 
of raw hide are required to make 1 lb. of leath- 
er.^' Such common tanners may be enabled by 
the use and knowledge of our process (which is 
both cold and vegetable) to tan 3000 similar raw 
hides in one year, making them weigh, on fair 
average, 8lbe. each above the raw halves, thus 
creating 24,000 extra weight of leather ! which, 
at Is 6d. per lb. is 1800/. per annum additional 
profit 

Computing the Excise Duty, as lately sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons, at 655,424/. 
Is. 8d. per annum, the weight of leather is above 
fifly millions of lbs. and one-sixth increa»e of 
weight (as described above) nearly nine mil- 
lions of lbs. at Is. 6d, per lb. is no less than 
675,000/. per annum, derivable by the trade 
and tho public ; and if the old duty had not been 
half repealed, the revenue would have benefit- 
ed 109,166/. per anntuB, or 54,583/. at the pres- 
ent rate of duty. 

But duly considering the great advantages of 
weight alone, it would have been impolitic to 
repeal the old duty, as the tanners mi^t have 
been placed better than duty free, while the 
revenue itself would then have really been a- 
bout 437,000/. more than it is now, and thus (up- 
on moderate calculation) above one million ster- 
ling may be annually saved. 

1 deem all further remarks superfluous, ex- 
cept that 1 hope every editor who copied the 
fabulous paragraph will feel it a duty due to the 
British Leather Company, and to the public, 
to follow ^it, by inserting this letter likewise. 

I am with due respect, sir, your most obedi> 
ent servant 

JOHN BURRU)G£^ Secretary. 



Fti//«rV Earth. — A gentleman at Sag Harbor, 
Long Island, forwarded to us sometime since a 
box of fuller^s earth, from a bed which he 
owns ; *re put it into the hands of two experi- 
enced fullers who have pronounced it to be of 
an excellent quality. 

Vcnm$ctieia OuzttUt 



FACTS ASD OBSERVATIONS EELATmO TO 

AGRICULTURE & DOMESTIC ECONOMY- 



F0& THJB VKW KNOLAITD VA&MX&. 



SALT AITD MILDEW. 

A correspondent writes us word, that when 
this subject was mentioned before n8}9) he 
tried salt water for the prevention or this dis- 
ease, which was then prevailing on his crop ; 
but it had no effect in staying the progress of 
the disease, and eventually the straw became 
quite black. As he states that he tried this but 
on a patchy and took great pains, it seems to 
follow that such a sprinkling as whole fields 
could obtain would be entirely useless. We 
state these facts, as our doty is to prevent de« 
lusion, and thoroughly to canvas the merits ot 
a very imposing claim to public gratitude. 

' Farmers'* JoumaU 

DAMP IN WALLS. 

An easy and efficacious way of preventing 
the effects of damp walls upon paper in rooms 
has lately been used, and (as we understand) 
with complete success. It consists of lining the 
wall, or the damp part of it, with sheet lead, 
purposely rolled very thin ; this is fastened up 
with small copper nails, which not being sub* 
ject to rust ai*e very durable, and the whole 
may be immediately covered with paper. The 
lead is not thicker than that which is used in 
the chests in which tea is imported, and is made 
in sheets, of which the width is about that of 
common paper hangings. — ibid. 

POWER or THE HOKBE. 

The couriers of Russia travel from Peters^ 
burgh to Tobolsk, a. distance of 19 deg. 26 rain, 
in twelve days. Their rate of travelling is of 
coorse about one hundred miles a day. What^ 
0) equestrian phras^ is called a great mover, 
will, without pressing, trot 640 yards in eighty 
seconds. 

DBNTIFRIOB. 

Take sage and salt, of each a like quantity, 
and pound them together ; then bake the mix-^ 
ture till it be hard, and make a fine powder 
thereof, then therewith rub the teeth evening^ 
and mornings, and it will take away all yellow- 
ness. — MarkhamU English Houiewife. 

FEEDINO cows WITH CABBAGES. 

When cabbages are given to milch cows, the 
decayed and musty leaves must be taken ofi^ or 
they will impart a bad taste to the milk and 
butter. 



TO MAKE POMONA >rnrR. 
The directions published by Mr. Cooper, of 
New Jersey, for making wine of cider and oth- 
er ingredients, which may properly be called 
Pomona Wine^ are at follows. — ^*' Take cider of 
the bestrunningf of the cheese, and of the best 
quality, and add to it as much honey as will 
make the liquor bear an eg^; strain the liquot 
through a cloth as you pour it into the ca«k; 
fill the cask full, with the addition of two gal- 
lons of French brandy to a barrel ; set it away 
in a cool place, with the bung-hole open to ieN 
ment; as the fermentation proceeds, it will 
throw out considerable froth and filth ; keep 
filling it frequently with more of the same kiidf 
of liquor^ kept for the purpose, till the (efmeo« 
4ilioii has nearly inbsii)^ \ the& put m tlie bw^ 
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tmt not tigbtlj, in order that the tiqoor may 
bsre soaie further vent, and as soon as the fer- 
nentatioo ceases, close up the vessel. The 
next spring rack off the liqaor into a new clean 
cask ; and in order to clarify it take the whites 
of six eggs, with a handfiil of fine beach sand, 
washed clean; stir them well together; then 
boil a quart of niolasses, and cool it bj pouring 
in cider, and put this together with the eggs 
and sand into the liquor, aad stir the whole to- 
gether.'' 

The F^rmer^ Assistant says, ^ It is believed 
that about a quart of sweet milk to a barrel, 
well stirred and mixed with the liquor as it is 
poured io> will answer equally welU perhaps 
better. This operation alone will not only cla- 
rity liquors, but by repeating it several times, 
the highest colored wines may be nearly or 
^uite divested of all their color.'' 

*^ After the liqaor has been thus clarified, let 
it be again drawn off into bottles, or into fresh 
clean casks, and kept in a cool cellar for use. 
Age, however, is essential for perfecting this 
kind of wine, as well as all others." 

CARBONIC ACID CAS, OR FIXED AIR, NECESSARY Vi 
CIDER. 

It is well observed in the Domestic Encyclo- 
pedia, that ^ it is of great consequence to pre- 
Tenl the escape of the carbonic acid, or fixed 
air from cider, as, on this principle, all its brisk- 
ness depends. To effect this, various expedi- 
ents have been contrived. In the state of Con- 
necticut, where much cider is made, it is a 
common practice to pour a tumbler of olive oil 
fe the bung hole of every cask. Upon the 
same principle we have lately heard of a man 
who boasted that he had drank brisk beer out 
of the same cask for five vears, and that his se- 
cret was to cover the surface of the liquor with 
olive oiL Dr. Darwin also says (hat ho waj 
told by a gentleman who made a considerable 
quantity of cider on his estate, that he procured 
vessels of stronger construction than usual, and 
that he directed the apple juice, as soon as it 
had settled, to. be bunged up close, and that 
though he bad had one vessel or two occasion- 
ally burst, by the expansion of the fermenting 
liquor, yet Uiat this rarely occurred, and thai 
his cider never failed to be of the most excel- 
lent quality, and was sold at a great price." 
Probably casks filled with fresh cider, bunged 
up tight, and sunk under water or buried in 
eartl^ might run no risque of bursting, and no 
^ubt the cider kept in that way would be weU 
preserved, and in time properly fined. 

TARMI8R FOR IRON tMl Smt. 

The Nantucket Inquirer states that ^ A per- 
fisanent varnish is obtained by rubbing iron in a 
etate nearly red hot, with the homy hoofs of 
cattle, which are previously dipped in a small 
portion of oil; this process is asserted to aibrd 
Ihe best defence from tiie de9troctiv<e ioSueoce 
of air and humidity." 

PATEirT HORSE SHOES. 

Col. Goldfinch, of Hythe, (Great Britain,) 
has obtained a patent for a new method in the 
Jhrmation of horse-shoes. The improvement 
Consists in making^ the horse-shoe in two parts, 
or separating it m two pieces, by cutting it 
flurough near the toes. The object of the con- 
trivance. is, that the frogs of the horsed hoof 
wny be oMUed to ezpaad mi gtow i& a beal< 



thy state. The separation is to be m^ide in m 
indented form, and the two parts Aistcned to- 
gether by pins. It is farther proposed to attach 
the shoe to a horse's hoof, by driving the nails 
obliquely, ns in the French manner of shoeing. 
For this purpose, the situations of the nail holes 
are to be from about one third to hah the width 
of the shoe distant from its outer edge, and 
tending in a slanting direction outwards. 

Evening Gazette. 

rARBnNO: — CHCMISTRT. 

Leiand, in his Memoirs of the celebrated 
French chemist Lavoisier, states, that he culti- 
vated 240 acres of land in La Vendee, on chem- 
ical principles, in order to set a good example 
to the farmers, and his mo<]e of cultivation was 
attended with so much success that he obtained 
a third more of crop than was obtained by the 
usual method, and in nine years his amual pro- 
duce was doubled. 

SMAIX CATTLE OPTEN THE MOST PROFITABLE. 
[From Anderson^s Recreations.] 

^^ Take a mastiff, a grey-hound, and a shock 
dog, whose weights are respectively sixty, thir- 
ty, and 6fteen pounds each. 

" If I have been rightly informed, the quanti- 
fy of food required to keep these dogs in good 
condition would be, nearly, for the mastiff, one 
pound ; for the greyhound one pound ; for the 
shock dog three ounces, a day. Of course, one 
hundred pounds of food would nourish of mastiff 
flesh six thousand pounds ; of the greyhound dit- 
to three thousand pounds ; of the shock dog dit- 
to about eight thousand pounds ; so that the loss 
in employing the second, when compared with 
the lirst, would be as two to one ; and that of 
employing the second, when compared with the 
third, would be as two and three-fourths to one 
nearly. 

^^ The above statement is not given as being 
absolutely accurate, but merely as illiistrative. 
And as something of the same kind, though not 
perhaps to an equal degree, takes place between 
different breeds of cattle as of dogs, it is not a 
matter of such simple calculation as it has been 
usually supposed, to ascertain whether it will 
be the most beneficial in a particular case to 
adopt a large or small breed of cattle. It is, in- 
deed, impossible that it ever can be done in 
that general lumping way ; for, if ever the real 
qualities of different bree<k) shall come to be ac- 
curately ascertained, it will, doubtless, be found, 
that they vary in regard to so many particulars, 
that perhaps no one rule can ever oe made gen- 
eral, because, from the peculiarities of the case 
and the nature of the circumstances, it may 
sometimes happen that a lai^e breed may be 
preferable to a small one, or vice vena ; and 
that, by a very small variation of circumstances, 
the case may be reversed. But if two breeds 
oould be found that were equal in all respects, 
there are many circumstances in which the small 
would be preferable to the large. 

^ In the first place, a small animal, if put up- 
on pasture fields where the surface is a little 
soft, will be more easily supported than one of 
kirger weight, and not be so apt to poach it. 

in the second place, there are innumerable 
situations in which small beasts willi>e much bet- 
ter suited to the accommodation of a family than 
a larger, or in which it would be more desira- 
ble to have three or four instead of one. Many 
a poor person would have abundance of food for 



a sroiill cow, who could not possibly m:\intaiii one 
of a larger size ; and the quantity of milk thi;t 
such a cow would yield may be exactly suited 
to the wants of the family, where a larger quan- 
tity would only prove distressful. Persons in 
moderate rircumstances too, where (he ri?k is 
divided, are much less in danger of being thrown 
into distress by deaths, than they would be if all 
were in one ; and, as the cows m^iy calve at 
different times, they are less in danger of being: 
totally deprived of that useful article milk, at 
one time, and of having it in too great quantity 
at another. The supply becomes more equaf; 
they never experience either superfluity or 
want In like manner, a family that lives in 
the country, if it be moderately large, can easi- 
ly consume a tmaU beast of their own killing, 
whereas a large one proves distressful to them ; 
one half of it must be eaten before it is fit for 
use, or a great part of it must be thrown away 
as being tainted. Every person in such circum- 
stances must know, that three or four small 
beasts would be, to them, of more than twice 
the value of one that was equal to (hem iii 
weight. 

Lastly, small beasts will always find 4i ready 
market, and will usually bring a higher price in 
proportion to their weight, thaa lax^e. The 
very reasons already assigned bring more pur- 
chasers. Is it for milk ? How many more can 
reach the price of a small cow than a large one ! 
Is it for rearing ? How many have keep for a 
small one, that could not have it for one of a 
larger size ! Is it fat, and for the butcher ? Per- 
haps in Smithfield market it may make tittle 
difference ; but in other places there are many 
who will choose the small in preference to the 
large. All this is on the supposition that the 
meat is of an equal quality in both cases ; but if 
it should happen, that the small meat is also fi- 
ner aad more delicate than the lai^e, the differ- 
ence io its favour would be still more consider- 
able. 

u From these considerations it appears, that 
the mere me of a breed of cattle is not a matter 
of indifference ; and pariicularly, that those of 
a diminutive size ought not to be rejected with 
contempt, as they too often seem to be. They 
ought rather to have their qualities carefully in- 
vestigated ; because, as we have evidence in 
the dog species, that some small kinds possess 
excellent qualities which cannot be found in any 
that are of . a larger size, it may so happen, 
that similar valuable qualities may be found to 
peculiarise some of the smaller breeds of cattle. 
They, therefore, deserve our particular atten- 
tion ; for if any of them shall be found to be 
truly valuable, they will tend more to augment 
the comforts of those who are among the most 
helpless individuals of the community than any 
other, while they may at the same tii^e add to 
the luxurious dainties with which the tables of 
the rich, though plentifully loaded, are not yet 
by tbem deemed to superabound/' 

BUTTER. 
This delicate and valuable domestic article, 
it is known, is manufactured in considerable 
quantities in Orange county. At a recent cattle 
show at Gosben, it appeared that John M. Gra- 
ham made 2535 lbs. of butter from 20 cowsv— 
His farm is only 95 acres; he has 39 hogs kept 
on milk, which will weigh 200 lbs. each, wheo 
killed. Col. Moses Crawford, of Montgomery^ 
prodticed 2051 Bw. of bx|lter from 20 cows. 
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From the New-Yorki:late?man. 

American Hats, — Two fine specimens of do-" 
mestic fabric — the one a bonnet and the other 
agentlemaD^s hat made of the spcarrgrass — have 
been politely forwarded to us,,i|nd may now be 
examined at this office. These articles were 
manufactured by Miss Mary LNimb, of Stamford, 
Delaware county, a young lady of the age of 
fifteen, who informs us, that she received no 
other instructions than w^re derived from the 
columns of the Statesman. Her own. ingenuity 
supplied the rest.,. As the hat was presented to 
one of the editors of this paper, we hardly dare 
to speak of these beautiful fabrics in the manner 
they deserve, lest our opinion in this ci^e should 
be supposed to be warped, by i^idue biases. — 
AVe may at least, however, record the judgment 
of others, who have pronounced th^m equal to 
the best imported Leghorns. It is to be regret- 
ted they did not arrive in season for the Fair 
in this county, and to have been offered fpr pre- 
miums. Miss Lamb, in a polite note accom.pa- 
pyino; these articles, states " thai there is plen- 
ty of grass of all sizes on the banks^ of the Dela- 
ware, and willing hands to work.it dp, could 
they but meet with a little encouragement*'' We 
hope and trust such encouragement wHl never 
l>e Wanting in an enlightened community, whose 
inteircst it is to promote female industry. The 

tiociation lately established in this city for 
couraging domestic manufactures, and who 
arc to hold stated Fairs, will beof great service, 
by bctDroing the depositories of ingenious fab- 
rics, from remote parts of tlfe states tmd in cases 
where the owners cannot be present to superin- 
tend the exhibition and sale of tl^eir commodi- 
ties. 

VVc cannot conclude this brief J^otice, without 
publicly acknowledging the high compliment 
paid us by Miss Lamb. Such an '^ot^or was as 
unexpected as it is flattering. A liiOre accepta- 
ble present could not have been received' Com- 
pos(}d as it is of materials gathered' from the 
fields of our own country, aad woven 'by the 
hand of one of her ingenious and patriotic daugh- 
ters, we shall value it more highly than the 
most splendid fabrics imported from foreign 
lands ; and while it shall shade the brow from 
the sultry suns of summer, it will be ^'memorial 
to cheer us with th^ recollection of ouif past ex- 
ertions, and stimulate us to renewed efforts, in 
the great cause of national industry. 

From the same paper. 
Domestic Manufactures. — Our attention has 
been called to an extensive chemical manufac- 
tory, in the village of Greenwich, for the pre- 
paration of the following among other articles : 
Alum, Blue Vitriol, Oil Vitriol, Aq Fortis, Spt. 
Nitri Fortis, Nitric Acid, Muriatic do. Alcohol, 
iEther, Vitriol, Tartar Emetic, Refined Cam- 
phor, do. Salt Petre, do. Borax, Corrosive Subli- 
mate, Calomel ppd. Red Precipitate, Spts. Nitri. 
Dulc. do. Stil Ammon Fortis, Aqua Ammonia, 
Flowers Benzoin, Calcined Magnesia, Rochelle 
Salts, Glaubcr''s do. Sal. Soda, Super Carbonate 
of Soda, and Tartaric Acid. This manufactory 
is already in a flourishing condition ; but to give 
it increased facilities and to warrant its exten- 
sion, notice has been given, that jy)plication 
.will be made for an act of incorporatibn, at the 
approaching session of the legislature^ An es- 
tablishment so deserving of public patronage 
Jan^ the fostering care of the state, needs bo ar- 



guments to enforce its claims. The chemical 
substances prepared in this manufactory are pro- 
nounced to be fully equal to the best importa- 
tions ; and as many of the articles above enume- 
rated are expensive, and extensively used in 
medicine and the arts, it is obviously for the 
injterest of the country to, encourage the enter- 
prise and industry of its own citizens, and re- 
tain at home the fund3) which now go to other 
nations for the purchase of these copn^odities. 



Judge Pettibone, of St. Charles, Missouri, in 
digging for water, has discovered Stone Coal of 
a superior quality, and it is thought of inex 
haustible quantity. 
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OK SAVING AND MAKING TH£ MOST OF MANL'IIE. 

(^Continued from page 135.) 
In our last number on the subject of these essa}^^, 
we gave brief sketches of some of the principal theories 
which philosophers have from timie to time adduced, 
and eadeavored to support, relative to the food of 
plants. We likewise attempted to point out defects in 
those theories, and gave some reasons for eutertaining 
a preference for the hypothesis of Sir Humphry Davy^ 
which is,, in substance, that no one kind of flatter can 
be considered as furnishing the food of plants, but that 



vital air, [oxygen] charcoal, [carbon] inflammable air, 

[hydrogen] and that kind of gas or air, whicl^ forms a j^„^ ^^ mucflage, and it« differemt modificatons ; 2^ 

great part of the atmosphere, and which is not respira^- starch ; 3, sugar ; 4, albumen ; 6, gluten ; 6, gum elas- 

Jtiq; 7, extracts 8, tannin; 9, indigo; 10, narcotic 

prinoiple ; 11, bitter principle ; 12, wax ; 13, resins ; 



ble, and will not support combustion, and is called 
azote, [nitrogen] form the principal sustenance of plants. 
It is true that other substances are found ip plants by 



probably, accidentally introduced, and others though' 
generally esteemed simple bodies, are most likely to' 
turn out compounds, whenever chemical analysis shaJl 
be carried to the degree of perfection which some mod< 
em discoveries appear to promise,* " The four earths 



* Although the elements which constitute the great- 
est part of organized vegetable matter are oxyg;cn, hy- 
drogen, and carbon, yet a little nitrogen or azote is 
found in some of the products of vegetation, such as 
albumen, gluten,&c. But ^^ from some late experiments 
it seems probable that nifrogtn u not a rimph sub' 
9fanee,^^e Phil. Mag. tol. xxxiii, p, 173. Indeed 
the experiment of Hr. Priestly, by which he procured 
several portions of nitrogen from the same distilled 
water, by repeatedly freezing it, seems to confirm this 
opinion. — See Nicholson^s Joumal,'4to, vol. iv, p. 137. 
But the novel experiments of S^r Humphry Davy are 
more to the purpose. From these it would appear that 
nitrogen is a compound of hydrogen and orygen. — See 
Phil. Trans, for 1809. Priestley conceived it to be a 
compound of oxygen and phlogiston,— See his pamphlet 
entitled ^ I^periments and Observations relating to the 
Ailalysis of Atmospheric Air,&c. I796,p. U." — ParkesU 
Chemical Catechism^ p. 47, \6th td. 

It seems then, that although some vegetables exhibit, 
on chemical analysis, nitrogen, as well as carbon, oxy- 
gen and hydrogen, yet, as the first mentioned it only %. 
compound of the^two last, we may omit it in our tale 
of the chcn^ical products of vegetation, except when, 
in common parlance it may be conyenient to retaiiji a 
term in common use. Moreover, the oxygen and hy- 
drogen found in vegetables are, we believe, generally, 
combined in the proportions, which constitute water. 
Of course carbon and water compose nearly the whole 
substance of vegetable matter ; the carbon being, for 
aught that yet appears, a simple substance, and the 
water a compound of oxyg^en and hydrogen. Here we 
have jtferther approximation to M. Braconnet's theo- 
ry, (aa stated No. 17, p. 184,) that '* oxygen and hy- 
drogen, with the assistance of solar light, appear to be 
the only elementary substances employed in the con- 



(viz. clay, sand, lime and magnesia) the various acidSf 
the alkalies, the oxids of iron and magnesia, and sev- 
eral saline compounds, all find their way, through the 
medium of the sap either suspended in it mechanically^ 
or combined witii it by chemical affinity, into the heart 
of the organized structure. I am not certain whether 
it be very correct, in point of language, to describe 
these as constituenl^parta of the foodf because tiiey are 
detected in plants on inceneration, and otlwr a^es ol' 
analysis, any mere than it would be warraatable te 
call lime, phosphorus, sulphur, and a multiplicity of 
acids constituent partt of animal food, on the simple 
ground of their behig found in the bones and secretions 
of the body ; so that the cammea doctrines of exalting 
whatever may be yielded on analysis into the pabulnm 
of vegetation, is both ^questionable and dangerous ph^ 
losophy, aad the rather, because it is a kiiown fact 
that ashes of- many plants abound with substances pre- 
dominating in the eoil that produced them. We shall, 
in all probabflity, come nearer to the truth, by consid- 
ering the putrescible manures, and the sap only, as the 
elements of food ; and the other bodies as subservient, 
though in a less degree, to the health, solidity, strength, 
or the right performance of the vegetable functions.''* 

Carbon, oxygen and hydrogen, being the constituent 
substances which make up the various products, form- 
ed by the wonderful process of vegetation, it may be 
considered as but little short of a perpetual mirapl^ 
thiit so many and such diversified ingredients should 
be the results of different modifications of those two or 
three simple elementSi Sir Humphry Davy states that 

the compound substances found in vegetables are 1 . 



1 4 pan^>hor; 15, fixed oils; 16, volatile oils; it. 



chemical analysis, but some of those substances are,j woody fibre ; 18, tannin ; 19, alkalies, earths, metaAc 



ox)des and saline compounds.*' These substances^ 
A^ny of which appear to possess qualities diametrically 
^Df^osite, are^ notwithstanding, composed of the sam^ 
elements, but in different proportions. 
'Tbu3 ^09 p^irts of sugar contain S8 carbon, 

8 hydrogjen^ 
; 64 oxygen. 



100 parts «f acetic acid or vinegar, 
contain abput 



100 parts of olive oil about 



100 parts of the wood of oak about 



100 

60 carbon, 
6 hydrogen^ ^ 
44 oxygen. 

100 

77 carbon, 
10 oxygen, 
13 hydrogen. 

100 

52 carbon, 
42 oxygen, 
6 hydrogen. 

100 



stitution of the wh<^e universe.'' If carbon, like nitro- 
gen, can be resolved into oxygen or hydrogen, or a 
compound of both, or can be supposed to be compoundT 
ed of ^^ solar light" and oxygen and hydrogen, or either 
of them, we have M. Braconnet's theory advanced an- 
other step towards proof positive. M. Braconnet's veg- 
etables obtained various earths, alkalies, acids, iic. 
either from atmospheric air, which consists of oxygen 
and azote, with a minute quantity of caarhonic acid^ or 
from water (oxygen and hydrogen.) The carbon found 
in them by analysis might be taken from the carbonic 
acid gas of the atmosphere. The other products thus 
found, it should seem, must have been derived firooa 
distilled water, or pure oxygen aad hydrogen. 
* Letters of Agricol|^Dy VJJ \J V^^ i V^ * 
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100 parts of albvimeii from the white 
of the egg -about 53 carbon, 

24 oxygen^ 
7 hjdrog^en, 
16 nitrogen. 

loo* 

Nitrogen k rarely foTind in regetablet, but '^ the 
frincipal.part of the ahnond, and of the kemels of ma- 
my other nutsf^ppeart from the experhnentt of Proust, 
to be a sttbftance analogous to coagulated albumen, or 
white of an egg.*' 

The abore are the principal elementary lubttancet 
which enter into the compositian of all T^fetablea. 
Those of animals are nearly the same, the only mate- 
ria diierence consisting in the nnkbrm presence of ni- 
tHgcn in animal matter. When yegetabfes are grow- 
ing they imbibe or make food of these substances either 
by their leares or their ^roots, but principally by the 
latter. Any thing that has erer breathed or vegetated, 
that has or ever had lungs or leaves, may constitute 
manure or the food of plants. The moment that ani- 
mal or T^^etable life b extinct in any individual of 
either of those kinds of beings, the process of decompo^ 
sitioB (in the ordinary temperature of the atmorohere) 
commences. This decomposition is effected by putre- 
frction, which is more ot less rapid, according to the 
temperature of the atmosphere, and other circumstan- 
ces, more or kss favorable to the dissolution, of the 
decaying body. Putrefaction, however, cannot take 
place without the aid of water and air ; and caloric, 
(or that matter which communicates to us the sensation 
ef heat) b likewise au indispensable requisite of this 
process. During the progress of fermentation, howev- 
er, not a particle of the decaying substance 'is annBii- 
lated, but the minute and invisible atoms of carbon, 
oxygen and hydrc^^en, which formed the body which 
is de^ipiposiog, are unlocked or unclenched, or other- 
wise set at liberty ; and are ready to enter into new 
combinations. These particles or atomst every good 
Cumer will, as far as possible, arrest and convert to thtf 
use of his plants, by means which have been hereto- 
fore in part explained, and will be further elucidated 
hereafter in the course of these essays. 

We have now given a few brief and imperfect sketch- 
es of some subjects connected with agricultural chem- 
istry, partly with a view to render the topics of which 



* We have omitted the fractions in the numbers ex- 
pRssing the proportions of the constituents of the vege- 
table substances here enumerated, from a desire, as 
much as possible to simplify the subjects of our remarks. 

t The following lines from Creech's Lucretius may, 
perhaps, induce the reflecting reader to frequently turn 
the mini^f ejfe to objects of great importance, although 
too small for corporeal vision. 
*^ Know there are bodies, which no eye can see, 
Tet them from their effects, we grant to be. 
For first the winds disturb the seas, and tear 
The stoutest ships, and chase the clouds through air ; 
The numerous odours too, whose smells delight. 
And please the nose are all too thin for sight ; 
Besides fresh clothes extended near the main. 
Grow wet ; but by the sun are dried again. 
Tet what eye saw when first the moisture sate ? 
Or when it rose, and fled before the heat ? 
Therefore we must conclude the drops t' have been 
Pis s o l vM to parts too subtle to be seen, 
lay more, tis certain every circling year 
The rings, which grace the hands diminish there. 
Drops wear out stones, and while we plough, the share 
-Grows less. 

lastly, not even the sharpest tje e'er sees, 
Wkai poftt t0 make thingi grow vj/jutt degrees 
Xaha-e does add ; nor what the takee tnoay 
When Mge eieak eoflly on^ emd thingt deeap^ 
For the same seeds oompose both earth and seas 
Tke snn, the moon, all animals and trees, 
9tt iMr oootexturei ^ their jnotioa disagf^ci. 
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wo are treating more intelli^ble than would otherw iae 
be possible, and partly with a hope of turning the at- 
iention of the young agriculturist to a science, which 
is almost as necessary for a farmer, as a knowledge of 
arithmetic for a merchant or accountant. We will 
conclude this number with some reflections quoted 
from the celebrated " Letters of Agricola," which may 
perhaps suggest a new and useful train of thought to 
some of our readers. 

" One b not able to contemplate the jputrefactivc 
process, and the usci it servos in the vegetable king- 
dom, without being struck with thb admirable contri- 
vance of Divine Wbdom to remove from our sight the 
putrid remains of animal and vegetable bodies^ and 
change them into new and . nutritious forms. The 
beauty of the universe would have been much marred, 
and our senses continually offended, without thb ex- 
pedient of putrefaction which sweeps away all trace of 
former organized bebgs, by converting them into pure 
and uncontaminated gases. '1 hese retain no tincture 
of their former corruption, aud are ready to enter into 
new bodies invested with all the attributes of healthful, 
enlivening and agreeable existence. . The vegetables 
cooked for our table, the butcher-meat under which it 
g^roans, are no other than new c<nnbinatioiis of those 
putrid and nausoous steams, which, in the act o{ pas- 
sing off, assailed our nostrils with ungrateful odours. 
The dunghill which the farmer carts to the neighbour- 
inff field, returns to hiai at harvest in the shape of use- 
ful roots or yellow sheaves, free from all polluted ad- 
mixture, and refined from the dross in the elaboratory 
of vegetation. I know no indication of greater skill in 
the.lvivine Intelligence, nor a more indubitable mark 
,of hb care and gcMDdness, than ^ib contrivance of resol- 
ving all dead animal and vegetable matter into element- 
ary principles ; that, in the first place, he might re- 
lieve -the earth of such leathsome incumbrances, and in 
that next place, be supplied with fresh materials out of 
^hich to form and sustain the new and successive fam- 
Itti;^' of plants. — In aC similar manner the .excrementi- 
tiofus matter passing from man and all other animals is 
disposed off. In the form of manures, it b buried in the 
gr^uad, which absoibs all its noxious effluvia ; and in 
pliccr of exciting in us revolting sensation, it becomes 
4w most powerful restorative of our exhausted fields. 
There it is decomposed by the solvent powers of heat 
an4 water, and supplies abundance of nourishment to 
th^ grasses and corn vegetating over it." 

(to be continued.) ' 



•t einguldr inetanee of Hydrophohia, — ^A boy abo\it 
11 years of age, whose name was Isaiah Kondrick, in 
going after the cows of Mr. Gregory Stone, of Lincoln, 
Mass. passed a pair of bars, in or near a piece of wood 
land, and saw a Racoon, which instantly flew at the 
lad, caught him by the thumb and held fast. Thie 
boy> cries were heard by Mr. Stone, who ran to hb 
relief ; but he was unable to rescue the boy from the 
jaws of the animal, till he drew hb knife, and cut the 
throAt of the racoon. In six weeks from that date, the 
boy was taken with madness, died on the 29th ult. and 
was buried on the 1st instant. — Communitated. 



FARMER SUMMARY 
OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC EVENTS. 



Lieutenant Commandant Allkn of the United States^ 
Navy has fallen in a contest with pirates^ A letter 
Th»m Havana, giving an account of hb death, states 
that ^^ This brave man fell in ka action against the pi- 
rates on the 10th inst. in the Bay of Siguapa, about 50 
miles north of Matanzas, after a most <Msperate engage- 
ment, which terminated in the capture c^ the principal 
piratical vessel, a beautiful schooner of about 80 t(ms, 
moulting one l6ng 18 pounder and four other guns, and 
the recapture of 5 American vessels. The Alligator 
[the vessel commanded by Capt. AUenl lost in the en- 
|:a|;einent two sailors killed, two mortally wounded, fUd 
three slightly wounded.^* Capt. Allen was buried at 
Matanzas, and every req;>ect shewn by the pnbUc au- 
thorities and inhabitants, which vas ivita^jle W the 
melancholy occasion. 



The Prize of a Silver Cup, offered for the best pcem, 
which might be composed on the occasion of opening a 
new building for a theatre at Thiladelpbia, has be<u 
awarded to Mr. ChaalksSpragc£ of Boston, who was 
the successful competitor for the prize medal at the 
opening of the >\w'York theatre about 12 months • 
since. ' 

Northern Cotton.^yiT, AVUliam Ladlew, of Cystcr 
Bay, (L. 1.) has sent us a fine cotton plant, well Rock- 
ed with full bolls, which are now opening in the read- 
ing room of the Commercial Advertiser.— *V. Y. Specta. 

The Western Monitor, (a valuable newspaper printc d 
at Lexington, Ken.) of the 12th ult. gives notice that 
a Mr. Thomas Fullen, of Bourbon County, has exhibit- 
ed a newly invented' machine for dressing hemp and 
flax, by which ^^tlic anticipations of the public were 
fully realized.*' 

A London paper states that upon Mr. Rhodes' Es- 
tate, near Islmgton, the foundations are laying for the 
erection of two thousand seven hundred housrs. NIr. 
Rhodes b one of the most extensive cow-keepers in the 
vicinity of London, and a very considerable portion of 
the metropolb is supplied with milk fVom his dairies. 
This is an'eat stoi/, even if the houses are cow-houses, 
of small dimensions. 

Chilicothe Twin Cahtt, — A Chilicothc paper tells of 
two twin Cahti^ a steer and an heifer, ttttn ytare oid^ 
owned by GettM^e Remick, Esq. of that ncighboihood. 
The steer weighed alive, two ihoutand nine hundred k 
ninety»9ix pounds, llie heifer b /learly as large as the 
steer, and is supposed by good judges to weigh within 
200 pounds as much, but as she appeared somewhat 
wild, it was deemed unsafe to weigh her. 

A madiine'fbf the dressing of cloth has lately been 
erected in Leeds, (Eng.) which, according to an Eng- 
lish p^per, does as much in forty-five minutes as two 
men could do in two days. 

An English paper states, that, by the late population 
report, there are in England 57, in Wales 3, and in 
Scotland 40 men 100 years old and upwards — Of wo-» 
men there are in Englahd 111, in Wales 18, in Scot- 
land ,82, 100 years •hi and Upwards. By a statement 
in the New-HaA>Pfhire Patriot, it appears that 75 per- 
sons have died i^thin that State, since 17J2, who had 
attained Yhe^i^ H>f 100 years and upwards ( of these, 
one reached 120, another 116, and a third 115 years ; 
and. there are .still living in that State the • following 
persons who are more than 100 years of age, viz. Try- 
phena Stiles, of Somersworth, 101; Sarah Kelley of 
New-Hampton, 103 ; Mrs. Bailey, of Chesterfield, 101 ; 
Mary Barnard, of Amherst, 101 ; and Samuel Welch, 
of Bow, in his 1 13th year. 

Fitheriee of Lake Superior. -^It is stated in the Do 
troit Gazette that fishing upon an extensive scale has 
commenced on Lake Superior, and that one man has 
already taken two hundred barreb. 

A gentleman in Bennington, V't. has raised a crop 
thb season, on six rods of ground, for which he receiv- 
ed 124 dollars and 68 cents, cash. 

Caution, — Some of the notes of the Farmers^ Ex- 
change Bank, Gloucester, (R. I.) which failed some 
years ago, have been put in cumulation in New York. 

An Apprentices Library b about to be established at 
Portsmouth. 

Two noted gamblers firom New York, were lately 
convicted at Baltimore of keeping a gammg table, aipd 
fined $380. 

A numerous mission family, consisting of 18 perpons, 
sailed from New Haven on the 20di Nov. for the Sand- 
wich Islands. 

An extensive quill manufactory has recently been 
establbhed at Philadelphia. 

A splendid eruption of Mount Versuvius occurred on 
the night of the 6th Sept unaccompanied by earth* 
quake. 

On the 28th Sept. William HajMte, Esq. merchant 
tailor, was elected Lord Mayor of Oie dty of London. 

Two men hafe tnm arrested in Fredericksburg, Va. 
for passing counterfeit ttfsttey ; upwards of $6000 in 
spurious notes were found concealed in one of their 
tmnlcs, and wer« remarkably well executed. 

The number^ nnder graduates at Yale College !• 
371— ftiedical students 81^— resident gnidnatei tZ^ 
til»kiv«at«til4f481. 
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SJCLSCTSO FOR THJK NEW ENGLAND FAKMUU 

RURAL SCENERY. 

See where the fanner, with a master^s eje, 
Sunreys his little kingdom, and exults 
In soTereifn independence. .At a word^ 
His feathery subjects in obedience flock 
j^ronnd his feeding hand, who in return 
Yield a delicious tribute to his bo^rd. 
And o^er his couch their downy plumage spread* 
The peacock here expands his gorgeous pltunes, 
A glittering .pageant to the mid-day sun i 
In the stiff awkwardness of foolish pride. 
The swelling turkey apes his stately step. 
And calls the bristling feathers round his head. 
There the loud herald of the morning struts 
Before his cackling dames, the passive slaves 
Of his promiscuous pleasure. O^er the pond^ 
Behold the gander, and his female train. 
Bending their lofty necks ; and gabbling ducks. 
Rejoicing on the surface, clap their wings ; 
Whilst wheeling round, in airy wanton flights, 
The glossy pigeons chase their sportive loves. 
Or in soft cooings tell their amorous tales. 
Here stacks of hay ; there pyramids of com. 
Promise the future market large supplies : ' 
"While with an air of triumph he surveys 
Hu piles of wood, and laughs at winter^s Irowa* 
In silent rumination, see the kine. 
Beneath the maple^s shade, patiently wait 
To pour into his pails their milky stores. 

These his amusements, his employments these ; 
'Which still arising in successive change. 
Give to each varied hour ft new delight. 
Peace and contentment with their guardian wings 
Enclose his nightly slumbers. Rosy health, 
When the gay lark's sweet matin wakes the \ 
Imprints her dewy footsteps round the field. 
And cheerfulness attends his closing d^. 
No racking jealousy, nOr sullen hate^ 
Nor fear, nor envy, discompose his breasts 
His only enemies the prowling fox 
And haggard woU; that thin the bleating fold ; 
The bristly porcupine, the cruel hawk, 
With eye malignant on the little brood 
Bailing around portentous. 
Th' amphibious otter bold ; the weasel dy. 
Pilfering the yolk from its enclosing shell ; 
And moles, a dirty undermining race. 
These are his foes, and these, alas, compar'd 
With man to man an inoffensive train. 
^Gainst these assisted by th' entangling net, 
Th' explosive thunder of the levellM tube, 
Or toils unwearied orhls social friend, 
The faithful dog, he wages rural war, 
.\nd health and pleasure in the sportive field 
Obtaifting, he forgives their venial crimes. 



P^s in the character of Ministers of Justice. 

An old English writer gives the following ac- 
count of a sis'nal instance of justice performed 
hy pigs. — 'f' Certain pirates, who seem not well 
to have learned their business, since thej were 
^able to swim, had landed on the coast of Tus- 
' oany, and carried off the swine from a farm. 
As the robbers were paddling off from the shore, 
tbeir keeper returned and blew his horn, by 
which be had been accustomed to call his swine 
to their meals. At the well known sound, the 
gnmters all started up, and crowding to one 
Bide of the boat, overturned it, and swam ashore 
to their keeper, leaying the unfortunate thieves 
to drowns 



A HORRID SCENE OF CRUELTY. 

The followmg is taken from LawrenctU Treatist of 
Neat Cattle. The author is an Englishman, whose 
works have been praised in British Reviews and quot- 
ed with approbation m British Cyclopedias, and other 
works of science. We do not give this relation by way 
of stigmatizing the lower orders of the English as pecu* 
liarly atrocious, nor by way of batanemg the chai|fes 
which some foreigners have exhibited against Ameri- 
cans, for not being so civil, humane, enlightened and 
highly polished as their brethren on the other side of 
the Atlantic. But we exhibit it by way of shewing 
what ferocious animals mankmd are, when they can 
divest themselves of the restraints which religion and 
the regulations of society Impose upon their passbns 
and propensities. 

(( I givei place to the folk) wing anecdote, from 
a sense of dnty^ And by no means in a frame of 
mind, to treat the subject in a tender, still less in 
a ludicrous wav. Far from think'mg that the 
knowledge of flagrant acts of cruelty should be 
delicately hushed and suppressed, m my opinion, 
they cannot be proclaimed too loud, or disseiniti- 
ated too widely, for the purpose of raising a 
general abhorrence, exciting a due sense of 
shame, or imparting the needful information to 
those whom custom and pr^udice hold in a con- 
temptible and degrading state of ignorance. I 
dare trust myself with making few remarks ; in- 
deed the bitterest language of execration would 
fall far short of what is due to the enormities 
of the tale to h^ told ; the senseless and beastlv 
actors in Ivhich are, however, inferior in g^ilt 
to the cool, deliberate, and iirgomentative de- 
fenders of such infernal games. * November the 
5th, last, at Bui7, ahull, naturally gentle ! which 
had in the morning, previous to baiting, been 
privately baited^ and goaded with sharp instru- 
ments, m order to render him furious, though 
tied down with ropes, in his agony from being 
worried by dogs, and goaded by more 'inhuman 
dogs in human shapes, burst his ropes, to the 
terror of his tormentors, and the no small danger 
of the peace of the inhabitants : after this, the 
poor beast was doomed to be the victim of the 
still greater barbarity of fresh tortures — he was 
entangled again with ropes, and, horrible to re- 
late, his hoofs were cut off, and he again baited 
while lie had to defend himself on his mangled, 
bleeding stumps. The magistrates of Bury 
have repeatedly tried to prevent such infernal, 
demoniacal proceedings; but the demons are 
sanctioned, it seems, by an act of PARUAifcifT ! 
Surely such an act is highly disgraceful to 
the age we live in, and to this country. Extrac- 
ted from a diag^asine ; and sorry 1 am to observe, 
that ifo doubt need be made of its authenticitv. 
Should this account chance to fall into the hands 
of actors in scenes like these, or itito those of 
the still more guilty palllatOrs of them (for hy- 
pocritical extenuation is infinitely the greater 
crime,) I beg of them seriously to reflect on the 
possibility of those tortures, whieh they have 
thus wantonly inflicted, although upoa a poor 
and friendless beast, intruding upon their minds, 
when their own bodies may be racked and tor- 
tured with disease, perhaps on their death bed, 
and in their last agonized moments. Will they 
then think, that the infliction of torments upon 
one animal ought to convey pleasing and mirth* 
fui sensations to the breast of anot^r?'^ 



9000 persona are said to have attended an 
Oratorio at* Philadelphia last week. 



PATENT GRIDIRON. 

Ncw-York, 12th Nov. 1822. 
To Mr. Musssr. 

I willingly, sir^ give you my opinion on your 
patent, economical utensil, .the hoUow-biuTed 
Gridiron, with a Reflector and a Dripping-Pan. 

B^ilitig has be^o contidered as the most sa- 
voury, but at the same tine the most wasteful 
way of cooking meat Your invention removes 
in a great Dfteasure, from this operation, the 
charge of extravi^ance, by saving the ist and 
juice from destruction by Ihe hot coals. The 
rays ot* heat, repelled from the bright sor* 
face of tin, add to it the valuable properties of 
the Dutch oven. Having satisfied myself by 
experiment that it is admirable in a saving man* 
ner, 1 recommend your gridiron and its af^or^ 
tenance, as a piece of kitchen apparatus, to all 
house-keepers who are desirous of combining 
the luxury of eating with frugality in cooking. 
SAMUEL MITCHELL. 

N.B. The above Gridiron may be seen at 
this ofike, and orders received for them. 

A*, r. JVat. Mc. 

Rare Sport. — A Farmer who Hved on the UIke 
shore, observing a bear crossing a h^j was anx- 
ious to kill him. He ran to his skiff and with- 
out reflecting that he had no weapon but hi^ 
paddle, worked his way to the bear, who imme« 
diately sprung into the skiff, and to the great 
terror and consternation of the farmer, very de- 
liberately sat down on the bow. The Farmer 
after some leflection, determined to carry him 
back and attempted to turn the boat, but the bear 
made an advance to prevent him, and the boat 
impelled by the wind having gained its first po- 
sition the bear again very quietly took bis seat 
on the bow. The farmer made a second and 
third attempt with always the same result ; and 
perceiving that when the boat went the way 
the bear was swimming, he was quiet, he very 
prudently determined to reach the land in that 
direction. He accordingly went on, and when 
he was within a few feet of the shore, the black 
passenger leaped out, to the great satisfaction of 
both himseli^and the ferryman. — Western paper. 

Franklin. — It is rather a curious incident that 
when the Americans sent Dr. Franklin, a prin- 
ter, as Minister to France, the Court of Ver- 
sailles sent M. Girard, a bookbinder, as Minister 
to Congress. When Dr. Franklin was told of 
it, " Well," said he, '' I'll print the Indepen- 
dence of America, and M. Girard will bind if' 

In the year 1776 a Bill was introduced into 
the British House of Commons, for the better 
watching ot* the Metropolis, in order to effect 
which object one of the clauses went to propose 
that watchmen should be compelled to sleep by 
day. Lord Nugent^ with admirable humor, got 
up, and desired that he might be persanaU^ in- 
cluded in the provisions of the bill, being fre- 
quently so tormented with the gout as to be 
unable to sleep by day or by night. 



To desire little makes poverty equal wMk 
riches. He who wants, is not rich ; nor be who 
wants nojt, poorw — Riches ate not to be neaaur* 
ed by their use ; I cannot cat farge pojpessiotts 
rich, but so much as u| Qonducivt to cooifoctf 
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From the National JEg^M* 

MINERALOOIGAL. No. IV. 

In the estimate of the wealth of our coiinti7, 
the Anthfacite, or as it is here improperly called 
the Black i>ail, should not he oiQitted. As a 
combmtible it resembles Goal in many circum- 
stances of ito character, and for many uses is 
preferable to that ninenil. Altho^ there is some 
difficohj in ignkinff it in the first instance, jet 
when the process of combustion is once comman- 
ced it goes on with rapidity. The heat which 
is prodaced is intense, and its production is unac- 
companied with smoke. For the'^smelting of 
ores, for the conversion of Ir^a into steel, in the 
hiirning-''of Limestone ; in distillation, and in 
those mechanical operations where the desider- 
atum is « strong, dnrable, and continued heat, it 
may be emploired with singular advantage. It 
luia not here oeen used as fuel, but there is 
^o doubt that it would succeed on experiment 
equally well, as the same substance in its appli- 
cation to this use, when dignified by the name 
of Rhode Island Goal It is the opinion of a 
distinguished mineralogist that a Inroad vein of 
Anthracite crosses this section of country passing 
from Rhode bland, thro' Worcester, into New 
Hampshire. It has here been converted into 
a paint, which forms a cheap and durable covet*- 
ing for the roofs of buildings. In a region 
where the forests are daily receding before the 
dxe of cultivation, it will become neccessarj to 
provide a substitute for ihe growth of the an- 
cient wood That this suhstance may become val- 
tMible for such a us^ admits of little doubt 

Another individual closely associated with 
^hat to which we have alluded, is the Graphite 
derivii^ its appellation from the facilities it af- 
fords in the art of writii^, but which has been 
equally unfortunate as its neighbour in feceiving 
a name. It forms the matexial of those crayons 
erroneously known, by the term. Black Lead 
Pencils. These asisnomers are of little conse-^ 
quence in themselves but are adverted tojnere- 
ly because correctness is preferable 4o efror. 

The Sulphate of Iron^ tJiie Gopperas ef Gom- 
merce exists in many of the rocks of oar ^county 
and is discoverable by anahfsis to be held in so- 
lution in some instances In the waters whicti 
epread themselves overtfie surface of meadows. 
Altho' perhaps, in sufficient abundance to preju- 
dice vegetation, yet it would not form an advan- 
tageous article of manufacture. 

The Slate which appears upon the surface Id 
numerous localities is quauied in but few. 
When the villages of the present day shall be 
built into towns, when the spires of the city 
ehall takc^ the pl^ce of the more modest habita- 
tionsof the toivn, when stdfu^ae population shall 
be gat(iered upon the borders ot the highways, 
these will furnish employment for industry and 
f apply materials for building. 

In the cataloTgue of those substances which are 
jraluable to the Fanner, we have not inicluded 
those which giratify the eye of the scientific 
or serve only to ornament the shelves of the cab- 
inet Nor shall we trespass longer upon the 
patience, which we fear has already been so se 
frerely tried, Ig making such an ennmeratien. 



Although there is much here to invite attention, 
we shall not delay to note the brilliancy of sur- 
faces, the changing colors, the variety of form 
or the ctnrious structure of those which belong 
to a stricter and more scientific survey. The 
chrystnls of Quartz, a mineral which pervades 
every region, here often tempt the unskilful, 
with the promise of countless treasures of dia- 
monds; those who take all that glitters for gold, 
haf e often fancied that the lustre of the ^au- 
tiful cubes of Sulphuret of Iron, was the splen- 
dor of a more valuable metal, and the exercise 
of a moderate warmth of imagination has con- 
verted the little plates of Mica, into spangles of 
Silver. 

Although (he promise that was given to shew 
the advantages of the study of Mitieralogy, has 
been but inadequfitely penbrmed, yet we trust 
it will have been seen that its cultivatign is not 
of doubtful utility to the farmer. His daily toil 
is required for the daily necessities of a \*^sy life. 
Yet there are many intervals of leisure which 
mav be occupied in the acquisition of information, 
without prejudice to his more pressing, but not 
more important business* If the object of his 
labours is the acquisition of wealth, it were folly 
to overlook the course which leads most direct- 
ly to it. To travel on, in the same path which 
our fathers have trod, without understanding 
whether it is the best, or knowing those roads 
which may be more easy and direct, discovers 
but little wisdom. Nothing is so inimical to the 
progress of improvement as ill-founded preju- 
dices, hastily embraced but warmly defended. 
This inveterate attachment to old customs is, 
laudaUe, so hr only as it discourages rash^ inno- 
vations. When it closes the ears, to proposi- 
tions £»r experiments which are supported b^ 
reason and recommended by probaouity, it is 
illiberal and unworthy of men who are compe- 
tent to think as well as act for themselves.— 
^ To him that hath shall be given^ is a maxim 
as true in scienoe and i^icnlture as in morab. 
The more numerous are the principles which 
are learned, the more numerous will be the 
streams which will bring information to the mind, 
from its increased powers of observation and re- 
flection. The greater the amount of knowl- 
edge, the greater will be the means of increas- 
ing property, by better methods of tillage, and 
by the auperiority of management. I^ Marie 
exists it should not remain in its native beds 
when it might be employed in spreading fertili- 
ty around in its vicinity. If the harvests have 
been blasted, let us seek out die ^causes of the 
evil, and take this first essential step towards 
Its removal. If the Wheat and the Rye have 
not succeeded on our hills, let us ascertain what 
peculiar properties in our soils have been un- 
friendly to them. Let the owner of land, ask 
of himself, what are the qualities of the plain, or 
the meadow, what are requisite and proper for 
the nourishment of the grass or the gra^i, and 
what applications are most suitable to restore its 
riches to the exhausted field? If these questions 
cannot be answered in a satisfactory manner, let 
him have recourse to those simple processes 
which are offered to him, by those who have em- 
ployed their powers in these investigations. Who 



would be ignorant of the elements of the profes- 
sion in which he is occupied? Who would be 
liable te continual errors in practice and con- 
stant disappointment as their unavoidable conse- 
quence, wben Uie want of th6se few principles 
which have occasioned them, might be, so read- 
ily supplied. Few men are so destitute of cu- 
riosity, as to be intimate with objects around 
them tor years, and never to feel an inclina* 
tion to become acquainted with their names. 
And why ^onld we be content to stumble over 
the rocks, that are strewed along our pathway, 
without even looking upon them and determin- 
ing how far thny may be valuable ? 

The great cBflicuHy whic^ has been encount- 
ered by those who have' advanced far in the sci- 
ence cif Mineralogy, is one which need not even 
be met by him, who docs not purpose to fathom 
its depths and penetrate its secrets. The ab- 
sence of an organic structure, of those fixed and 
certain mai^ which are the distinctions of oth- 
er classes in the great family of Nature, have 
rendered it a matter of g^eat nicety to deter- 
mine the proper place of many individuals in 
the system of a strict arrangement. But where 
it is only reouired to know the appellations 
which should be given to a limited number of 
subjects, whose characters are well defined, 
which are obtruded upon the notice at every 
step, this objection is not applicable. He who 
has once attentively considered the appearance 
of a mineral, will not fail to recognize it again 
under any circumstances. The memory is so 
strongly impressed with the features of the friend 
who oflen comes before us, that we do not hes- 
itate to annex Jiis name to his face even among 
strangers. Yet it would be no easy task to de- 
scribe his person, to another, so accurately as 
to enable him to Bx upon liim whom it may be 
intended to point out This fact, for such it is, 
which gives t^ power of determining our ac- 
quaintance, is similar to the skill which ascer- 
tains at sight the specimens of the cabinet. 
When the first advance is made the greatest ob- 
struction is overcome, and the subsequent pro* 
gross is pleasant and easy. 

Havmg so long plodded on, with sober mat- 
ter of fact and experiment, we may be justified 
in wanderii^ for a moment into the regions of 
speculation. In another number this communi- 
cation will be concluded with some general ob- 
servations oo, iti subject 

^ sesBss 

From Sindak^s Gode of Agricaltare. 
On Promoting the Ck>lUaUm and Diffuiion of 
Useful Knowledge. 
^ It ii a saymg sanctioned by the authority 
of BtOT^iiuLi^ knowledge ii power. ^^ Of all the 
various sorts of power, enumerated by that great 
philosopher, this seems by far the most import- 
ant What gives one man any real superiority 
over another, but the^ knowledge he possesses ? 
What enables some individuals, to produce abun^ 
dant harvests, — to carry on a prosperous com- 
merce, — to estabHsh successful manufioctures,*-* 
to excel in mechanism, or any other useful art, 
but the acquisition, and judicious application of 
that knowledge, in which othersaw deficient |> 
^Digitized Dy vjjv/v^v iv^ 
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^^ That the power and prosperity of a country, 
depend on the diffusion oi useful knowledge, can 
hardly be questioned ; and there is probably, no 
art, in which a variety of knowledge, is of more 
essential importance, than in that of agriculture. 
The extent of information necessary to bring it 
to any thing like perfection, is far greater than 
is generally supposed. To preserve the fertility 
of the soil ; — to free it from superfluous mois- 
ture; — to cultivate it to the greatest' advan- 
^S^ i^-'^o raise its productions at the least ex- 
pense ; — to procure the best instruments of hus- 
bandry ; — to select the stock likely to be the 
most pro6table ; — to feed them in the most 
judicious manner, and to bring them to the most 
advantageous markets ; — to secure the harvest, 
even in the most unpropitious seasons ;-r-to 
separate the grain from the straw with econo- 
my and success^ — and to perform all the other 
operations oi agriculture in the most judicious 
modes, require a greater extent, and variety of 
knowledge, than might, at first view, be ju<l^ed 
requisite. 

^^ But though a general knowledge of agricul- 
ture, may be diffused over a great country, it is 
found by experience, that it cannot be materi- 
ally improved, unless by comparing the various 
practice^ which subsist, in different parts of the 
tame kingdom. One district has been led, to 
pay a peculiar and successful attention, to one 
branch of husbandry, or by a lortunate accident, 
some important discovery has been made in it, 
'While other districts excel in other particulars 
of equal importance.^' 

experhcxntal faems. . 
^ The art of agriculture, can never be 
brought to hs highest deg^ree of perfection, or 
established on rational and unerr'mg principles, 
unless by means of experiments, accurately tried 
* end properly persevered in. The ardent i^qairer 
has too long been obliged^ to rely on vague opin- 
ions, assertions which have not been warranted 
by sufficient authority ; it is full time, therefore, 
by the establishment of experimental farms un- 
der the sanction, and at the expense of govern- 
ment, or by. enabling the Board of Agriculture 
to grant adequate premiums, to deserving per- 
sons, for new discoveries, to bring the art to as 
great perfection as possible, by ascertaining the 
principles on which it ought to be conducted. 

*' it is alleged, that there are many distin- 
rnished characters, who carry on experiments 
tot their own information and amusement, by 
means of which, every important fact, will in 
process of time be ascertained ; and it cannot be 
doubted, thai their example is of very great ad- 
vantage to those, who have the means of exam- 
ining the progress that is made. Their farms, 
however, are more properly speaking, pattern 
Jartns^fov the advantage of the farmers wi ikeir 
immediate neighborhood^ than experimental ones, 
in the strict sense of the word ; and they are too 
often, rather the partial records of successful 
experiments, than the faithful journals of success 
and of disappointment In order to render ex- 
perimental farms generally useful, they ought 
to be open to the inspection of the public; the 
account of each experiment ought to be reg^ 
htrly published, and every new practice, likely 
to improve the cultivation of any consulerable 
part of the kii^dom, ought to be examined wiUi 
the utmost precision, every trial repeated for 
confirmation^ and, if possible, made by different 



persons, in different places, and on different 
soils, 

^^ It cannot be expected, that persons of high 
rank, whose attention is neccessarilj directed 
to other objects, should renounce their ordinary 
pursuits, and devote themselves exclusively to 
the conducting of agricultural experiments; 
but if one or more experimental farms were 
established, under a proper system, it would ere 
long be discovered, what practices ought to be 
avoided, as well as what ought to be pursued. 
It is important, that the one should be made 
known as well as the other ; yet errort in kus^ 
handry^ are seldom communicated to the public, 
or known beyond the sphere of a confined neigh- 
borhood, because a farmer is in general ashamed 
of acknowledging his want of success. Unfortu- 
nately also, when his experiments answer, they 
are sometimes concealed, least others should 
avail themselves of the discovery. The object* 
of an experimental farm, however, should be to 
ascertain facts, and to fmbliih them ; and as much 
credit would be acquired, by an intelligent con- 
ductor of an experimental farm, for his exer- 
tions in detecting errors, as in establishing facts 
likely to be useud.-'--^irf. 



FIRST FIRGimA CATTLE SHOW. 

The American Farmer of the 6th inst. con- 
tains an account of the proceedings of the Fred- 
ericksburg Agricultural Society at a meeting 
held on the 13th and 141hef November; and 
of the Cattle Show exhibited on this occasion ; 
which it appears was the first which has been 
exhibited in Virginia* At this meeting, resolves 
were passed, approving of the proposition of 
the Albemarle Society for the establishment of 
an AgricttltuRj Professorship at the University 
of Virginia — for presenting the thanks of the 
meeting to J. S. Skinner, Esq. editor of the 
American Farmer, ^ for the many instances of 
polite attention to the interesU and wishes of 
the Society, which we have experienced at his 
hands, and for his Hieritoriooa labors in the 
cause of i^culture generally,*' and approving 
of the ^ elegant workmanship displayed on the 
premium plates awarded by the society ; and, 
that the artist, Mr. Warner, of Baltimore, be 
respectfully recomn^ended to the patronage of 
our sister societies.'' 

Among the premiums awarded were a silver 
pitcher with emblematic device and description, 
cost ^3, to Mr. Ira Lipscomb, for a fine stallion ; 
a silver pitcher, which cost ^28 to Col. George 
Love for his bull Pluto, besides a silver cream 
cup and several silver mugs to several individ- 
uals for fine animals of different kinds. Likewise 
a silver mug, value ^15, to Mr. McCormish for 
the best plough; and also a discretionary pre 
mium of ^, for an Angular Balance, by which 
to ascertain the force necessaiy to move a 
plough. Among the articles exhibited were 
Pine-Apple Cheeses, a Wheat Fan, two Cutting 
Boxes, a Drill Plough for planting com, a beau- 
tiful Counterpane, £ic. 

The mode of trying ploughs by a force equal 
to a certain number of pounds weight, has not, 



so far as we know, been adopted in New-Eng- 
land. We therefore give that part of the ac- 
count entire as it may perhaps suggest useful 
ideas to some of our agriculturists. 

" Of the Ploughs, there were only three tri- 
ed; McCormick^s, Wood's or Freeborn's, and 
Cochran's. The committee here subjoin their 
calculations, and leave it to the public to decide. 

M'CORMICK'S. 

Width of Furrowi, Depth. Force. 
1st trial leinchea 7 inches 330 

2d do 14 8^ 33& 

3d do 15^ 7 330 

4th do 14 7^ 330 

FREEBORN'S. 

Ist trial 15 inches 5^ 350 

2d. do 15 H 3^ 

3d do IS bi 350 

4th do 15 bi 350 

5th do 14 ^ ^\ 3^ 

6th do IS e 350 

COCHRAN'S. 

1st trial 19 U 350 

2d do II 5| 350 

3d do 11 5 360 

4th do It 4 340 

^^ But the most singular exhibition of all, and 
one that caused general amusement, was the 
spectacle of two little goats completely harnes- 
sed and attached to a cart, in which sat the dri* 
ver, a man weighing nearly 200 pounds, who 
coursed his proud looking Uttle steeds about 
with much apparent ease and security. They 
were perfectly tractable and true to the drafi^ 
This equipage, although intended by the wor- 
thy proprietor merely for amusement, conveys 
a good practical lesson to husbandmen. It shows,, 
in a striking manner, what things may be ac- 
coraplished with our domestic animals by a, prop- 
er c^ur$e of educationP^ 

The second day the following toasts were 
given : 

1. The Bay we eetehrate — May each return of 
it invigorate our zeal, and augment our profes- 
sional knowle^e. 

2. Oiir ioil and our fntelUcte — We must give 
better culture to both, or the first will soon 
change masters. 

3. Free Exports and Imports — The best secu- 
rity Tor regpular demand and supply. 

4. The Congress of the United States-^Would 
they give Agriculture more of their works, and 
less of their faith ; Agriculture would give them 
more of her money, and less of her complaints. 

5. Fair ^ free Trade aryd Universal Comnnercs — 
The best pioneers, for liberty, knowledge, and 
universal good government. 

6. Prohibkory Duties^ and the selfftagtlkuions 
ofSaneho Panzcuphnts from the same nursery^^ 
A iooFs cap, with ass'ft ears, is due to the inven- 
tors of both. 

7. Moderate and competent profik to all, ex- 
travagant ones to none. 

8. Steady and regular prices to every occu- 
pation, the healthful trade-win^ of national 
prosperity; exorbitant gain, the tornadoes that 
ruin them alL 

9. Our Phufh^hares and our Smords^^j 
the first never be last, nor the last first. 

10. Speed to our Ploughs ; industry, skill and 
honesty to their drivers ; and a prudent enlight* 
ened economy to the owners of the soiL^ 
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11. Boidb— The most appropriate ones for 
Agnculture, are those erected by the Spade. 

12. T%€ Land and the Oceavi— The value of 
the first, much depends on the free use of the last. 

13. The Matrons and Maidens of Confederated 
«Ainmca--Odr last toast^ but the first objects of 
odr esteem and afiSection. 

An Ad^iess was given by Mr. Gamett) which 
we propose to republish In a future number. 

A writer in the American Farmer with the 
signature ^^ Hugh Hartshorn,^' says, ^ If not 
generally known, it may be useful to mention a 
very easy and excellent method of making but- 
ter, in winter, or in cold weather, late in the 
fall. We began it last fall, and have practiced 
it since with uniform success* It consists sim* 
ply in heating the cream, instead of souring it,in 
the usual troublesotne and tedious manner. The 
cream, as it is skimmed, is put into a vessel, un- 
til enough is collected for churning, and kept 
in any convenient place where it will not freeze.. 
ft is then poured into a copper or brass kettle 
and hung over the fire until scalding hot, but b 
not suffered to boil — it is then poured back again 
into the cream pot, and left to stand till evenii^, 
by which time it will be nearly cool, rather 
.cooler than new milk ; it is then churned, and 
with us, has never failed to produce good butter 
in a very short time ; and of a better quality and 
iDOlor than when soured in the usual way. In- 
deed it is scarcely any more trouble .to make 
butter in this way in winter, than in the usual 
mode in summer. Care, however, must be ta- 
ken that the fire be not too strong, as, if the 
cream should be in the least burnt, it will give 
better an unpleasant taste.'' 

The makings of battel^ from scalded cream has long 
been practiced in Ikigland. (Sec No. 2, pag^ 12 dT the 
N. E. Farmer.) Mixing one quart of boiling water 
-with every eig^t quarts- of milk, as recommended in 
Mr. Hunter^s Geoigical Essays, (see No. 16, p«^ 123) 
would probably fetcilitate churning as well ai deprive 
the milk of any disagreeable taste resulting from the 
powB having been fed on turnips. But when bratt or 
copper vessels are osed for scalding milk or crean^ care 
mast be taken to keep them perfe^^tly clean, and not 
to scald sewr milk or cream in them, jior even to let 
.ajreet milk or cream stand in them to cool, left >the 
liquids bec^e in tome d^pree impregnated with ver- 
, digrease, which they, acquire from the metal. Swttt 
milk or cream, while hoi will .have no effect on brass or 
copper, but when cool, will € C i ff f o4 g ^ozidi^e] those 
metals, and become more or less poisonous. ' l^Jlk and 



have had casks of this description in their pos- 
session, in constant use, for upwards of '^dy 
years, which now appear as good as new. — 
Heart stuff barrels are to be found in every 
part of our countiy from twenty to thirty years 
old, which have never been painted at all. Is 
it not truly surprising, when these facts are so 
well known, that any farmer should purchase 
sap barrels to put liquor in, at any price ? From 
the best information which I am able to get 1 
believe it will be found that the expense ol 
keeping casks to keep twenty barrels of cider in, 
will be one year with another, reckoning every 
expense, nearly as follows: 
To keeping twenty barrels of cider in 

barrels with wooden hoops, ^8,50 

To ditto ditto in heart stuff barrels with 

wood hoops and not painted, 4,5 

To ditto ditto in heart stuff barrels with 

iron hoops, painted, 3,00 

To ditto ditto with iron bound hogsheads, 

painted, 2,50 

When it is considered that eider is so much 
better by being kept in hogsheads than in bar- 
rels, it is evidently much cheaper to keep cider 
in hogsheads than in sap barrels, at even a quar- 
ter their present cost 

It is true large timber is becoming an article 
of so much importance tba| hogshead staves are 
in many places very difficult to be got; but 
staves of heart stuff that will make casks which 
will hold sixty gallons can be had almost any 
where ; and I should think that the most incred- 
ulous person will find by inquiry that iron bound 
casks with thick staves, to hold as much as he 
can well get them, if they are kept well housed 
and painted, will produce a .clear saving of from 
two to four hundred per cent. Many of our 
heart stuff casks are, however, very poor, owing 
to the staves being so thitv The ru^i hogs- 
heads we get of ipjerchants are often risky to 
purchase, as there are generally some sap staves 
injnost hogsheads, and they ^re often injured 
by herog strained f^ sea. If farmers can save 
twenty or even ten per cent, in any branch of 
husbandry, they ought to be attentive to it ; for 
in agriculture, as well as in religion, ^^ he 
that disregardelh small things shall fall by Httle 
aM^i^rfv' A. 

From the New York Statesman. 

THE TREAnmo MILL. 

We have visited this new, and we donbt not 
powerful machine, in the reformation of vice, 
and prevention as well as punishment of crime 



cream when #otir, either cold or hot, wiU corrode bram. ^^ erected in a building provided for the pur- 
0r c<^yper vessels, and become more or less poisonous — pose, at -the Penitentiary establishment, and con- 

Ed. JV. E. Farmer, gigts of two long wheels, turning like a squirreFs 
rollii^ cage, only that the jiveight is applied out- 
side instead of inside of the hw^Mr steps. Each 
wheel is long enough for sixteen peraops to 
stand upon it together, supported by a hand- 
rail, shilling their ,ieet with short and quick 
steps, to prevent being without support by the 
foothold rolling inwards from under them. A 
screen separates the two wheels, each of which, 
•interlocked by ordinary machinery with each 
other, is moved by the weight or specific grav- 
ity of 16 persons, and the whole force applied, 
in an adjoining apartment) to the movement of 
two pair of ifiiU-stone^ which grind the usual 
quantity produced by the amount of power. — 
Each wheel is attended by thirty-two persons 
(one by males and tbe other by females) one 



From the Farmers^ Weekly Messengei^. 

▲ WORD TO A THINKING FARMER. 

A common sap, wooden hooped cider barrel 
costs 83 cents, and by hooping it once, (which 
.will cost 40 cents^ it will last four yearsj aft^r 
^s it is generally unfit to put liquor in. A 
.white oak, iron bound hogshead.can be had new, 
of heart stuff, well painted, to hold about three 
barrels and a half, tor $5, — This will require to 
l>e smeared over with Qome kind of refuse oil, 
!with a little Spanish brown and lamp black in 
jt, once in three years, (which may be done at 
^me leisure time, such as a rainy day,) and it 
will then last a man^s life time. I am told that 
^ere are people in the state of Maine who 



half of whom are employed in exercise or labor, 
while the others are at rest; at the sound of^a 
bell, striking about once each half minute,* the 
person at one end of the wheel stepping off, the 
remainder moving down, and another stepping 
on at the head. Thus each person is employed 
eight hours a day, alternately in exercise and 
rest, eight minutes at each interval, from eight . 
in the morning to four in the afternoon. The 
effect o( this discipline, it is believed, will be 
of the most salutary and unequivocal nature. Al^ 
though the employment at first appears light 
and easy, it is already found by experience, 
probably from its unremitted regularity, in itself 
the dread of the idle and profligate, to have a 
serious and Lasting effect on its subjects. The 
prisoners are daily complaining of indisposition 
or fatigue, and taken from the wheels by direc- 
tion of the physician. A regL««ter is kept of 
their services ; and but very &w, if any, it is 
confidently expected, after being once discharge 
ed from this cage, will merit a return to the 
Treading MUL 

A SHORT STORY, 

As told by Mr. Matthews^ the Comedian. 
^' My friend and myself, when in Devonshire, 
were visiting an acquaintance, who bad a daugh- 
ter not remarkable either for her wit, beauty, 
or accomplishments. She had passed the grand 
climacteric, and was certainly on the wane ; 
her heart had lost none of its susceptibility to 
le grand passion. She had for ten years been 
conspicuous for her dre^, airs, and ^^beau- 
catchers ;^' but alas ! she Rad toiled all night at 
balls, routs, and levees, but had caught no beau. 
Beine as vain as she was simple^ we thought 
her fair game for a quiz- Miss Lucretia Elvira, 
said I, have yon heard of the late act of parlia- 
ment, by which all ladies with small moitths^hM 
be allowed to marry two h^isbands ? '* No, Sir, 
said she, (SCREWING- UP YiER MOUTH IN- 
TO A PUCKER)— what a i^is law !" You 
are wrong, Edward, said my'^end to me ; those 
ladies with large mouths are to be allowed two 
husband^. " LAW ME !" exclaimed she, (open- " 
ing her mouth stabig as d bucket^) *^ what a 
eu-ri-ous law !" 

MISERIES OF EDITORS. 
^The ibllowing catalogue of editorial grievan- 
dx is from the new editor of the Nantucket In- 
quirer; 

^^ W« are often-times forced to unravel hiero* 
glyphics, that would puzzle an E^ptian necro- 
mancer f — to decypher chirographv which is 
more like cryptography^ and resembles a Mosaic 
MS. rather than any post-diluvian production ; 
— rCo transpose the idioms of all langfuages into 
that of our mother tongue, as well as we know 
how ; — to affix punctuation to things that came 
to us without point or character. We have prose 
to tranalfite, wherein the first letter of every 
line is an obstinate Capital ; — and poetry to 
measure and versify^ In .which the capitals stand 
up in thick array, like scare-crows in a pea- 
patch, or ^ sheep^s bones round a parsky bed.^ '' 

A man of an agreeable and merry disposition, 
but very poor, finding one night, some thieves 
in his house, told them, without putting himself 
in a passion, 1 cannot imagine what you expect 
to find in' my hoiAe in the night,when I can find 
nothing in it in the day UmeS-'^^'^-^^ *^^ 
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Although we belieye the following^ was dictated b>J displayed in tlie puracdt On tliis subject we 



honorable feeling, and that the writer in origioatiDg 
the prodaction was merely solicitoui that honor should 
be glyen where honor is due, wc cannot think that 
there was any inienHon in the gentlemen who made 
and drank the toast, which it seems has giyen offence, 
to wound anj personal feelings, or to OTcrlook the me- 
rits of the Berkshire Agricnltoral Society. In a mo- 
ment of conriFiality, it cannot be expected that the 
scale of justice will always be held with a steady hand, 
and if merit should happen to kick the beam it should 
be overlooked as an occurrence, whidi if not Justified, 
is perhaps palliated by circumstances. We do not 
perceive that the Hon. Mr. WeHes^s reply, and the 
toast he gave in answer to that of the Worcester gen- 
tlemen can in any d^^ree implicate him. Common 
civility required a r^ly, and it would hardly have 
been proper for Mr. Welles to have said that the com- 
pliment contained in the toast was misapplied. Still, 
as we said before, we appreciate the motives of our 
respected correspondent, and, perhaps our views of the 
subject are incorrect— besides non ut nobis tanta* com" 
pm^ereUtu. It does not belong to «s to settle the dis- 
pute— b«t we wi|h H settled. 

TO ^HS BDITOB. OV THX RXW KVGLAVD VARMSm. 

We have taken pleasure in reading the de 
taib of the proceedings of Agricnltoral Societies 
the past season in yonr valuable paper. The 
proceedings of the Worcester County Agricul- 
tural Society hare attracted our attention. We 
rejoice at the successful efforts and displays of 
ttiis Society, and we admire their zeal in this 
greatest and best of all causes. We are not 
disposed to abridge them of the pleasure of 
general admiration, nor debar them of courting 
the approbation of other Societies, if not done 
at the ex pence of trtith and justice. We how- 
ever cannot greatly profess ourselves to admire 
or approve of the following to^t, given on that 
occasion, and echoed b^ a member of die Mas- 
sachusetts Society. 

*' The Massachusetts Agricnltural Society— The soul 
which animated ^ the lUart,*^ and which b infusing 
life into the extremities of the Commonwealth.*^ 

If we were to remain silent on this occasion, 
it would be construed into an high d^^e of 
insensibility and want of attention to the well 
founded fame of another Society in this State, 
to^which the sentiment of tlte toast could apply 
with truth and without cause of offence. That 
the Worcester Society should have courted a 
compliment, at this very recent state of its ex- 
istence, is no subject of wonder, but that the 
Hon. Mr. Welles, who became the organ of the 
compliment, and was a Trustee of the Massa- 
chusetts Society, should have forgotten the hon- 
orable distinction heretofore awarded to the 
Berkshire Association, and placed on their an- 
nals, is indeed a wonder. 

It is not our object to provoke any collision 
or inauspicious rivalries among citizens and 
societies devoted to the same great and useful 
pursuits — nor are we in the least disposed to 
detract from the distinguished merits and valua- 
ble efforts which characterize the Ifassachusetts 
Agricultural Society. But we are disposed to 
think, that exact and equal justice to men in all 
their relations to socie^ is the most honorable 
and useful course, and the least liable to pro- 
duce dissatis^tion and opposition. The truth 
is, much caution and delicacy is requisite to 
conciliate good feelings among Societies which 
are much excited, and by whom great aittor is 



quote the sage and timely counsels of the ven- 
erable President Adams, formerly President of 
the Massachusetts Society, in a letter of August 
11, 1812, to a friend in Berkshire. ^ You may 
depend upon it, your Berkshire Agricultural 
Society, and our Massachusetts Society for Pro- 
moting Agriculture will assuredly quarrel and 
go to war unless both are managed with great 
prudence, delicacy, caution and circumspection. 
Sat verbum. How is it, that agriculture and 
commerce are rivals in France, England, Hol- 
land ? and what tremendous consequences have 
resulted from those rivalries, the history of 
mankind will shew.'' Whenever the Massa- 
chusetts Society, or any other Society for her, 
shall assume the merit of being ^^the soul 
which animates, the heart which is infusing 
life into the extremities of the state,'' — the 
Berkshire Socletv will interpoee her veto to 
that assumption, u>unded on the following facts. 
What was the state of the Massachusetts Socie- 
ty previous to 1811, when the Berkshire Asso- 
ciation commenced its successful career t Had 
that Society infused any life or animation in the 
promotion of agriculture in its immediate sphere 
of action, much less to the distant extremities 
of the State, sufficient to divest themselves of 
the proffered annual premiums? Prefious to the 
existence of the Benshire Association, was the 



And what were the fruits of a band of Patriots, 
who from the best of motifes sustained their 
measures, previous to 1816, when they held 
their first exhibition at Brighton, folhwmg the 
footsteps of the Berkshire Soetefy, other than the 
production of an annual volume on agriculture, 
which was little known and less regarded ?-^ 
That this Question may be settled forever, and 
we charitably hope satisfiictorily, wo will ap- 
peal to the best authority, that of the Massa- 
chusetts Society. What the effects of the ex- 
ample and efforts of the Berkshire Society sub- 
sequent to 1815, not only on this State, birt the 
Nation, were, we do appeal triumphantly to the 
following extract from the address of the Hon. 
John Lowell, at the first exhibition at Brighton, 
in 1816:— «( The Berkshire Society, though 
comparatively in its infancy, and restricted in 
its means, had with a vigor and intelligence 
which did it the highest credit, taken the lead 
in establishing exhibitions of this nature, which 
has been productive of great emulation, of im- 
provements in agriculture." ^ It is our pride 
to acknowledge that we follcfw the footsteps of 
a younger Society, thus evincmg that we are 
ready freely to acknowledge merit, wherever 
it may be found." 

Upon this evidence we rest the decision, 
whether the reverse of the toast is not the 
truth — that the Bericshire Association vhu the 
$0¥l which ammaUd^ and the heart which infused 
Hfe not only into the MassachuHtts S^cieiv^ but 
the State and ffation. Anxious to be useuil, to 
be the channel for diffusing the richest blessing 
to our Gountiy, the Berkshire Society pursue 
their objects with unabated diligence, and only 
desire that New England, nor the United States 
will ever permit themselves to forget the origin 
of a system, which has produced to general and 
increasing good. To our friends in Worcester, 
and every where, we would say, that the high 
spirit and conscious dignity of Berkshire, will 
never m/hat to past wmo^ced aqr nttempto to 



detract fVom their just and well sustained chiims 
at originality and usefulness in their agricultural 
system. 

A Member of the Berhhire AgrieuUural Society. 
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n India, travelling 
Massachusetts Society of any practical iMUy ? oxen are curried, clothed, and attended with aa 



SAOACIOUS BREED OF CATTLE. 

Ip the Hottentot districtB of the Cape of Good 
Hope the natives not only use their bison-^xen, 
which are of good size, for the saddle and 
draught, but train them to war. These cattle 
being assembled in troops, with a Hottentot ar« 
my, on a given signal, rush upon the enemy 
with great fury, goring with their horns, tramp-^ 
ling with their feet, and overiuming every od- 
stacle which opposes them. Indifiduals of thent 
are also set to watch the flocks and herds, in the 
manner of shepherd's dogs, which they faithful- 
ly perform like the dog, distinguishing friends 
from enemies, caressing the former, and attack- 
ing the latter with the utmost rage^ 

A RACB-OX ; ARD HEAT CATTLE FOR THE SAMUX. 

Some years ago a Sussex [En^^lish] ox ran 
four miles over Lewis' Course, for a hundred 
guineas, which he performed after the rate of 
fifteen miles per hour.- 



much solicitude, and much greater kindness 
than we bestow on our best horses. The In- 
dian cattle are extremely docHe, and quick of 
perception, patient and kind ; like the horse* 
their chief travellinp^ gait is a trot, apd it is said 
they often perform journeys of sixty successive 
days, at the rate of thirty to forty-five miles a 
day. 

iMpROVEMEirr nf the breed of cattle. 

The formation of an entire new breed, in the 
establitliment of a permanent variety is a mat- 
ter requiring flie most diligent attention, through 
a long course. For that reason it is commonly 
the shortest and safest method to part entirety 
with an inferior stock, or such as requires much 
amendment, and to replace with a species the 
nearest to perfection even at a high price. 

The following remarks on the subject are 
from Messrs. Wells & Lilly's edition of Deane'a 
New England Farmer, under the article ^ Bvli»^ 

^^ It was formerly believed that a frequent 
change of animals, from one country, or one 
section of a country, to another, was indispen* 
sable to the preservation of a pure and excellent 
breed of cattle, but this idea is almost exploded. 
Bakewell, Frinceps, and other noted graziers 
and raisera of stock in England have proved^ 
that it is by careful selection of individuals of 
good forms and properties, that a race of cattle 
can be best improved. The system of ^^ breed- 
ing in and in,'' which confines the improved 
races or aninmls to their own families, is now 
much more in fashion, and the success of the 
British graziers^ and the best experience of our 
own country seem to justify the opinion. Im. 
portations of the best animals of Great Britain 
have been made, it is true, and diey have essen^ 
tiaUy and manifestly improved oqr stock. But 
this does not disprove the utility of ^^ breeding 
in and in," because these' excellent imported ani-> 
mals were produced, and brought to their pre»> 
ent perfection by the princiirie of lelecttoa fireia 
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tbe same excieUent stock. And when imported 
licre, the principle of " breeding in and in,^' 
^ preservinf the stock has been scrupoknislj 
a^ered to, with highlj beneficial effects. 

^^ Before we quit this article, it may be ad- 
dKiced as a proof of tbe soundness of t^e modem 
doctrine, as opposed to the old practice of en>s9- 
mg the breeds ccmstantly, that, as to horses, the 
interest in which is mach greater in some coun- 
tries on account of the rage for the pleasures of 
the chace and of tlie turf, it is an established 
law, tliat the race should be kept pure, and the 
pedigree of a race-horse is as accurately pre- 
served as that of a line of kings.^^ 

It appears that the pedigrees of certain breeds 
of cattle have been preserved in Great Britain 
of late years with all possible care, and the same 
practice is not without precedent in the United 
SUtes. See No. 17— page 134 of the New 
England Farmer. 

cows SHOULD 50T BE EXHAUSTED BT MILKIHO. 

The cow which is desired to remain in per- 
fection, either for milking or breeding, should 
not be exhausted by drawing her milk too long 
after she becomes heavy with calf^ it is to pay 
too dear for a present supply of milk. She 
should be suffered to go dry, at least, two 
months before calving. 

09 THE OCroaTAKCE OF PROCURING A GOOD BREED 
OF cows. 

The expense of keeping cows of a poor breed 
is as g^at and sometimes greater than that of 
keeping the best If cows are poorly kept, the 
difference in breeds will scarcely be discernible 
hy the product in milk. Some have, Uierefore, 
supposed that it is the food alone, which makes 
the odds in the quantity and qusdity of milL — 
Tliis supposition is very incorrect, as int^r be 
evinced by feeding two cows of a similsr age, 
eize, kc. on the same food, the one of a good 
breed for milk, and the other of a different 
kind, and observing the difference in the milk 
product No farmer unless he is veiy rich can 
afford to keep poor milch cows« He nif^i al- 
most as well keep a breed of ^^ naked theep,^^ 
auch as Swift tells of in his GulUver^s Travels. 
The farmer who raises a heifer calf, that is 
from a poor milker, of a bad or mongrel breed, 
is as foolish as he would be, if in clearing land 
he shouki bum on the ground the birch, maple 
and walnut, and save white pine and hemlock 
for fire wood. . And yet many farmers sell the 
heifer calves of the best milch cows to the 
butchers, because they are the fiittest Such 
f[^ deserve to be poor, and may expect to 
meet ivith their deserts. 



eOWS WHICH OIVE THE GREATEST ^UAimTT OF THIN 
nOJLf THE MOST PROPER FOR SUCKUMG CALVES. 

Those covra which give the greatest qwuUUy 
«f milk are the most profitable for suckling 
calves, for rich milk is said to be not so proper 
ibod for calves as milk which is less valuable 
lor dairy purposes. Blilk which contains a large 
proportion of cream is apt to clog tlie stomachs 
of calves ; obstruction puts a stop to their thri- 
fing, and sometimes proves fiitaL For this rea- 
son it ia best that calves should be fed with the 
milk which first comes from the cow, which is 
wot so xich as that wliich is last dniwn. 

DDPFBREIICE IN THE MILX OF COWS. 

Dr. jtedmcm retates OMta firieiidof h^iviM 



kept only a single cow for the use of his own 
family, bought one from a person who kept 
from fifteen to twenty co^s, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of rearing calves, but in part for the dairy. 
Thii cow was recommended as one, which gave 
a large quantity of milk for her size, and her 
milk was said to be of an excellent quality. — 
This last was a circumstance of great conse- 

Suence to the gentleman, who proposed to buy 
lie cow, who therefore took care to taste the 
milk and found it to be apparently very good. 
But although /the milk was thick and rich to the 
taste U never could be brought to yield an atom of 
butter^ though erery method, wliich could faie 
devised, was tried for that purpose. This cow 
had given milk for three seasons before she was 
sold, without its having been discovered that 
her milk did not give as much butter as that of 
any other cow. This experiment proves that 
there may be individual cows wliich yield milk 
of qualities different from that which the eye 
and the taste would seem to indicate. It would 
therefore be well for every person, who wishes 
to superintend a dairy with a proper attention 
to economy, always to ascertain the qualities of 
the milk of every cow individually, as soon as 
she is turned into the dairy ; otherwise he may 
proceed for vears WiAout knowing that he is 
subjecting himself to a great expence without 
deriving any advantage from it It may like- 
wise hi^en, that from casual disease, or other 
circumstances the milk of the cow may become 
tainted at a particular time with a peculiar taste 
or other quafitv, wliich may greatly injure the 
whole stock if it be mixed with it, and occasioo 
loss to the owner. It is, tlierefore, recommend- 
ed, as an invariable practice in every dairy, to 
keep each cow^s milk separate, on the first day 
of the month, at least, throughout the year, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the quantity and 
quality of the milk yielded by every cow indi- 
vidually. Were this practice strictly adhered to, 
it would advance the practical knowledge of the 
dairy more in the space of one year, than can 
be done in the random mode usually adopted in 
a century. 

CALVES SHOULD RAVE ROOM, LIGHT AND AIR. 

An £nglish writer of high authority, says " I 
have heard and read much of calf-coops for 
calves which were fetting, where the animals 
had no room for turning themselves, and where 
the light is excluded ; but 1 have no conception 
of the necessity of such measures in order to 
make good veal. I have made, with despatch, 
as good and as fat veal, as Lieadenhall market 
can exhibit, in common pens without the small- 
est obligation to any of the aforesaid extraordi- 
nary precautions, which, in truth, I disapprove, 
as equally probable to induce disease as to ac- 
celerate the fattening of calves.^' h has been 
recomm^ded to cram hogs and poultry also in 
dark and confined places without allowing the 
poor animals either light, fresh air, or exercise. 
But these should seem requisite ifor health in 
the animals, and the meat of unhealthy ones 
would not seem to be a retj wholesome lurticle 
of diet 



REMDyr FOR POISON BY THE OXIIMBS* OW UUS> OR 
COPPER. . 

As the oiddes of lead are poiaonouBi when t»- 



ken into the stomach, it ought to be generally 
known that these oxides, even in a state of so- 
lution, as well as the oxides of copper, may be 
rendered innoxious, by the exhibidon of a large 
dose of common sugar, or sirup. — See Dr. Ure'^s 
Chemical Dictionary. 

WINE TESTS, OR BfETRODS OF ASCERTAINING W Hg r HER 
THERE BE ANY LEAD IN WINE OR CIDER. 

We are told that fraudulent wine merchants 
have sweetened their wines and ciders by the 
addition of lead. Dr. Watson relates that it was 
at one time a common practice at Paris. He 
directs how it may be detected — Chemical Es- 
says, vol. ill. pa^e 369. Methods of detecting 
this and other adulterations of wine may also be 
seen in Dr. Willich's Lectures on Diet and. 
Regimen, pages 357 to 36!^. The following is 
easy of application, and will be found effectual : 
Equal parts of oyster shells and sulphur may be 
heated together, kept in a white heat for 15 
minutes, and when cold, mixed with an equal 
quantity of cream of tartar : These are put in- 
to a strong bottle with common water to boil for 
an hour ; and then decanted into ounce phials, 
adding 20 drops of muriatic acid to each. This 
liquor precij^itates the least quantity of lead, 
copper, kc. from wines, in a very' sensible black 
precipitate. As iron might accidentally be con- 
tained in the same wine, the muriatic add is 
added to prevent iti precipitation^ and its bein^ 
mistaken for the precipitate of lead. 

farmer's accounts. 

Regular Recounts, says a celebrated agricuL- 
tupist^ are not so common among farmers as 
they ought to be, and in this r^ect, persons 
employoid in other professions, are much more 
attentive and correct The accounts of a far- 
4iier, cMcupyh^^ even a large estate, and conse^ 
quently ejaploving a great capital, are seldom 
deemed of sufficient importance to merit a share 
of attention, equal to that bestowed by a trades- 
man, on a concern of not one twentieth part of 
the value. There is certainly some difficulty 
in keeping accurate accounts respecting the 
profit and losa of so uncertain and complicated a 
business as the one carried on by a farmeri 
which depends so much on the weather, the 
state of markets, and other circumstances not 
nnder lus control ; but the great bulk of fanning 
transactions is settled at the moment, that is to 
say, the article is delirered, and the money at 
once paid ; so that little more is necessary than 
to record these properly. In regard to expen> 
ses laid out on the farm, an accurate account 
of them is perfectly practicable, and ought to 
be kept by every prudent and industrious iajs 
mer. 

The advantage to be derived from regulat 
accounts, cannot be doubted. By examining 
them, a farmer is enabled to ascertain the na« 
ture and the extent of the expense he has in- 
curred, in the various operations of agriculture; 
and to discover what particular measures, or 
what general system contributes to profit, ot 
occasions loss. The principle of economy may 
thus be introduced into the management of R 
farm ; and the lessening of expense effected 
which is every day becoming of greater im^ 
portance, bearing a higher proportion to ih^ 
produce of the farm, ^^ 



* An oxide is a metal combined with oxmn [vital caHed rtalj^sr Irom some ai 
airlastractaddaMrtea the ataMwpbere [irhen it isigar, tour milk, cider, wine, ftc 
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Id order to facilitate the adoption of so useful 
a plan as the keeping of regular accounts, it 
would be of use that not only memorandum 
books, for the transactions of the day, but ac- 
count books were properly arranged, aiid divid- 
ed into columns, containing every head, which 
experience in the business of farming may sug- 
gest, together with a broader column for gener- 
al observations. The accoimts of gentlemen 
farmers, or of the bailiff they employ cannot be 
too minute ; but in regard to common farmers, 
the great objects arc to have them short and dis- 
tinct. 

it is proper to add that to record pecuniary 
transactions is not the only object to be attended 
to in the accounts of a farmer. It is necessary 
to have an annual account of the live stock, and 
of their value at the time ; of the quantity of 
hay consumed ; of the grain in store, cfr in the 
stack yard ; and of the implements and other ar- 
ticles in which the capital is invested. An ac- 
count detailing the expense and return of each 
field, according to its proddctive contents is like- 
wise essential, without which it is inpessible 
to calculatethe advantages of different rotations ; 
the most beneficial njodc of managing the farm ; 
or the improvements of which it is susceptible. 



t<m THB irSW EffCLAlTD FAIIMKR. 

JIfr. Ediior-^i hkH^ ior several years ^t, and more 
frequently of late on the mirgin of the Blue Hills and 
in other retired spots, had the gratiff cation to observe a 
bird of most beautiful plumage, which, thdQg^^cov and 
disposed to solitude, I sufficiently noted to fina vtry 
distinctly described in the admirable work of our coun- 
tryman, ^' Wilson^s Ornithology.^^ This description 1 
have abridged and now send you lor publication^ Tho^ 
your paper is very properly and usefully devoted to 
agriculture — yet whatever gives a splendoc to the scen- 
ery of the country and is not merelif harmless, bat use- 
ful to the cultivator of the soil^-cannot be saud to be 
out of place in your pages. It wiU be perceived that 
this showy stranger, which is induced more and more 
to visit us of late, mostly fe^s upon the huge whiged 
and most noxious and injurious insects* Ity however, 
this bird, so modest and sweetly attired, is jao^ Jcindly 
received, we shall los^ the visits with which he grati- 
fies us. Why toot place him with the Swallow, the 
Turtle Dove, and other favored harmless birds, who in 
fond reliance cluster about ouf houses > But above all, 
let those who deal out leaden death, consider that as 
this sweet bird of both song and plumage affords no in- 
ducement as game or luxury for food — whether it does 
not belong to their spirit and g^allantry to Mparc as they 
wish to be thought it* admirers, innounce and beaut u, 

W 
THE SCARLET TAmOER, 

This is one of the most shewy birds which 
regularly visits us from the south in the spring 
of the year, dressed in the richest scarlet, and 
set off with the most jetty black. He rarely 
approaches the habitations of man^ though he 
gomctimes is seen in the orchards in search of 
food. The depth of the woods is his favorite 
abode, where, amongst the thick foliage, his 
simple notes may be heard, which appear to 
proceed from a distance, thouirh the bird should 
be near to you ; a faculty no doubt intended by 
the kind Author of nature to secure him from 
the danger to which bla glowing color would 
^TiHiso him. llhi nest is slightly built on the 
fcorizontil branch of a tree ; the eggs are three, 
of a pale blue color, spotted with brown and 
purple ; they r.irely raise more than one brood 
in a seison, and leave us for the south in the 
Inst of August. His principal food is large wing- 
ed iniecta, such as wasp*?, hornets, and bumble 
feec<, and fruit, particularly the w(K>rt!rberry, 



which in their season form almost his whole 
fare. The male of this species is rather less 
than the robin ; its plumage a most brilliant 
scarlet, except the wings and tail, which are of 
a deep black ; the bill curved and of a yellow- 
ish color ; the legs and feet light blue. The 
female is green above, and yellow below ; the 
wings and tail a brownish black, edged with 
green* The young birds, during their residence 
here, continue nearly of the same color with 
the female. 

Amongst all the birds which inhabit our 
woods, there is none that strikes the eye with 
so much brilliancy, when seen among the green 
leaves with the light falling strongly on his plu- 
mage, as this does. His manners are modest 
and inoffensive. He commits no depredations 
on the property of the liusbandman, but rather 
benefits him by the daily destruction of many 
noxious insects ;, and when winter approaches 
he seeks in a distant country the sustenance 
which the severity of the season denies to his 
industry in this. He is a striking ornament to 
our rural scenery, imd none of the meanest of 
its songsters. 

Such being the true traits of his character, 
we should aiwavs with pleasure give a safe re- 
ception and welcome to this beautiful inoffen- 
sive stranger in our orchards, groves and forests. 
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QN LAYING DOWN LAND TO GRASS. 

It has beeii 9a^d by some writers that a farmer ought 
never to sow grass te^dM with any kind of grain, but in 
all cases to sow it by itself; ^riiich, it is affirmed, will 
always do more than repay the loss tttmii sustained by 
the want of a crop of grain. Df. Anderson and some 
other writers, however, condemn tl^ iNractice,''^and 
observe, in substance, that if we were to have regard 
to no other circumstance but the grass crop alone, it 
will always be best to soiLit with some kind of grain ; 
but when we consider likewise the loss that the iarmer 
sustains for want of a crop of gram, the practice recom- 
mended of sowing grass seed alone must be looked on 
as highly pernicious* 

When grass seeds ate sown with grain the latter 
grows quickly and prevents the growth of annual 
weeds, while it shadt^s the tender plants of grass from 
the direct rays of the sub, and preserves the earth in a 
proper degi^e of moisture, so as to nurse the tender 
grass in the most kindly manner. The grain decaying 
after the grass is well rooted and can bear th^ heat and 
drought, the grass obtains as much air as is necessary. 

lliough ground is not often too rich to bear a good 
crop of grass, yet, sometimesr it may be too highly ma- 
nured to produce a good crop of grain. In this case, it 
may be prudent to forego the hope" of a crop of grain, 
but not to omit sowing the seeds of some kind of grain 
with the grass seeds. Grain should, where the land is 
very rich, be sown thinly over the field, and will help 
to bring forward the grass in a, kindly manner, and if 
the season provgi dry, the farmer may thus obtain a 
very great crop. But, if the season U rainy, or the 
crop from any other cause too luxuriant, whenever the 
grain or the grass begin to lodge, so as to be in danger 
of rotting, it should all be cat immediately, and em- 
ployed as a green fodder for cattle or made into hay. 
The extraordinary quantity of fodder procured in this 
way, will more than indemnify lor the price of the seed 
of the grain ; as the farmer may thus procure two ftill 
crops of succulent fodder in one season. 



Autumnal sowing of grass seed is not approved of by 
good writers. The spring of the year is preferred arf 
less precarious, although fall sowing wiU sometimes 
answer. 

The mould of the ground, which is laid down tor 
grass, should be made very fine, m the seeds, being 
very small, may otherwise be covered too deep, by fel- 
ling below^ or be scorched by lying above great clod** 
Like other seeds, they require a due degree of moisture 
to cause them to vegetate, and therefore should not be 
left exposed to the rays of the sun without being oov-* 
ered ; for unless rainy weather feillowf immediately af- 
ter sowfng, many of the seeds will not vegetate. Ob 
this account it b alwasrs well to harnm the ground Im- 
mediately after sowing with a light Close-toothed har- 
row, which should be kept for that purpose ; and some« 
times a gentle rolling is of use after that, especially 
upon light spongy ground. But no one circunutance 
so effectually ensures the vegetating of these small 
seeds as sowing them as soon as possible aflter th« 
ground is ploughed, while the soil remains moist. It 
is aHrasrs g6od economy to lay down rich, and not poor 
ground to grass. 

It Is asserted in tiie M^moirt of the New York Board 
of Agriculture, that ^^ grass seeds take remarkably well 
with buckwheat. Three pecks of buck wheat per 
acre may be sown, and the grzsa seeds harrowed in 
with it ; the whole should" be neatly rolled, and a 
smooth turfikce left ; as buck wheat sown at this sea-^ 
son will not go to seed to advantage, part of the crop^ 
when in full blossom, should be cut daily, as green 
food for working horses and cattle.^^ 

Rees^ Cyclopedia, under the articles ^^ Grass,^* and 
^^ Laying-down to Grass,^^ gives very copious and mi^ 
nute directions on this subject, of some of which we 
•hall avail esu'selves, and others are either well known 
to our practical agriculturists, not well adapted to our 
soil and climate, or in substance comprehended m what 
we b^Te wiitten. ^ It is better thai the lands h^tend- 
«d for gra^ especially when they are mtended to b^ 
kept In a permanent state of sward, should incline, in 
somf neasure, t» nioisture ; light, thin, dry descrip- 
tions of soil are better suited for the production of 
grain. The most usual period ofpntting in grass seeds 
has been the spring, at the time the grain CfOfM are 
sows ; but where the land has been brought to a tuiW 
able state of preparation, by means of green and other 
fallow o-ops, the latter end of the summer, as about 
August, has been the more general time. In the for- 
mer case they are most commonly put in with the 
grain crops ; but in the latter without ^y other sorts 
of crops*^^ On this subject there appears to have been 
a great diversity of opinion, but on the whole it seems 
to be the belief of the best agriculturists that gra^ 
seeds answer almost equally well in either method* 
^^ Where the land is in a proper state of preparation 
and Ullage, if sown with oats, they will be apt to be* 
come so luxuriant as to greatly injure, if not wholly 
destroy, the young grass-plants, by the closeness of 
their shade. In some cases, however, they succeed 
tolerably well with this sort of crop.**' '* The practice 
of employing bush harrows is improper, as in that way 
the seeds are liable to be drawn into lumps.^^ 

Sir John Sinclair observes that ^^ the manner of sow- 
ing grass seed requires to be particularly attended to. 
Machines have been invented for that purpose, which 
answer well, but they are unfortunately too expensive 
for the generality of farmers. It is a bad system to 
mix seeds of different plants before sowing them, in 
order to have the fewer casts. It is better to sow each 
sort separately, as the expense of going several times 
over the ground is nothing compared to the benefit of 
having each sort e<^uall^ distributed. The sec^of 
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granet, bein^ so light, ought nerer to be town in a 
windy day, except by machinery, an equal delivery 
being a point of great consequence. Wet weather 
ought likewise to be avoided, as tho least degree of 
poadiing is injurious. 

" When the grain is carried off,' the young crop of 
grass should be but little fed during autumn ; but heav- 
ay rolled in the following spring, in order to press the 
son home to the roots.**' 

Red Clover is more used in New England in laying 
land down to grass, perhaps, than any other grass. The 
author of a valuable work, published not long since in 
Albany, entitled ** A Treatise on Agriculture" directs 
ten or twelve pounds of clover seed to be sown on an 
acre, if the soil be rich, and double the quantity if it be 
poor. He condemns the practice of mixing the seeds 
of timothy (herd^s grass of New England) and rye, 
grass, tc with those of clover, " because these grasses 
neither rise nor ripen at the same time. Another prac- 
tice, equally bad, is that of sowing clover seed on win- 
ter grain, before the earth has acquired a temperature 
&vorable to Tegetation, and when there can be no doubt 
bat that two thirds of the seed will perish." This wri- 
ter is likewise of opinion that clover should not be pas-* 
tured the first year, and observes, that ^^ if the erownt 
of youn^^ clover plants be nibbled, or otherwise wound- 
ed, the roots die. Sheep and horses (both of which 
bite closely) should, therefore, be particularly exi^luded 
^om clover, unless intended for pasturage only." 

The best European cultivators allow from fiAean to 
twenty pounds of clover seed to an acre. By this mode 
of sowing it grows less rank, lodges less, and is more 
profitable for making hay, or soiling. They l&ewise 
recommend sowing this grass in the spring, even when 
the grain with i^ch it is to grow has been sowed the 
lall preceding. Thej advise harrowing the clover in, 
when it has been sowed under these circumstances, and 
assure us that the harrowing will not injure the grain, 
but rather be of service to it.* 

If the laad be muui and rich, herd^s gr«s8,ali^ Uttio- 
thy grass, alias meadow cat's tail, is, perhaps, better to 
lay it down with than clover. It requires about ten or 
fL doien quarts of seed to an acre. This grass succeeds 
)>etter in the northen than in the southern parts of the 
United States. We believe &nners in general in New 
England, unless the soil is dry, light and sandy, prefer 
flifling clover with timothy seeds, in laying their lands 
down to grass, allowing more or less timothy in propoi^ 
tion to the moisture of the soiL And, notwithstanding 
the respectaUe authority of the Albany writer, adverted 
to above, we are not prepared to condemn this practice. 
Hie timothy has a tendency to prevent the clover fitwi 
lodging ; clover is more easily made into hay when mix- 
ed with that grass, and the mixture forms a food, which 
appears to be more agreeable to neat cattle than either 
of those grasses separately. 

Some English writers advise, when convenient, to 
pasture land, which has been recently laid down to 
grass from three to six years, without mowing it. ' It 
will afford more ieed, than if it had been mowed a year 
or two, and will not (as our fiurmers express it) Mnd 
eat so soon ; that is the grass roots will not, so sooa» 
become so matted together as to prevent the growth of 
the plants, and require breakii^ up, in order te reader 
k productive, 

•See Me9iT$. WeU» k IMly^t editwn rf DcmuU /Tew 
England Farwur^ mrtitU ^^ CUver,'*^ 

Smnow— The Editor of the American Fmer states 
that he has received a snlall parcel of Senna seeds firom 
Wm. Cattell, Esq. of Charleston, S. C. which has been 
foltivated and fiNUnd W yostetv the Tirtnes of the \a^ 
forttdScnn. v 



Oreat Crop of Mangel FTuffMtt.— The last American 
Fanner contains certificates, which prove that John 
Hare Powell, £;q. raised nine hundred and eSghty-two 
and an half bushels of Mangd Wurtxell roots, closely 
cut beneath the crowns and free from dirt, on one hun- 
dred and fifty-five and a quarter square' perches, less 
than an acre of ground. The crop was estimated by 
the Editor of the American Farmer, from one load^s be- 
ing weighed, to weigh 45,756 pounds, of clean trim- 
med roots. 



FARMER SUMMARY OF NEWS. 



Congrett^ and the President** Jffenage, — ^The second 
session of the seventeenth Congress commenced on the 
3d inst. The Message of the President was received, 
read, and 3000 copies, together with the documents, 
ordered to be printed. The message commences with 
a favorable view of the political system of the United 
States, whi^ will not call for augmented cares, but 
states that other causes exist which are highly inter- 
esting as well to the United States as to the whole civi- 
lised world. It gives a pleasing view of our commer- 
cial relations wiUi France and Great Britain — States 
that his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia on 
the question submitted to him by the United States 
and Great Britain, concerning the construction of an 
article of the Treaty of Ghent, has been received, and 
that a convention has since been concluded between < 
the parties, under the mediation of his Imperial Majes- 
ty, to prescribe the mode of carrying the article hito 
effect, in conformity to the decision--4t inlbrms that a 
Territorial Girvemment has been established in Florida 
— That the fiscal operations of the year have been 
more successful than was anticipated at the commence- 
ment of the last session of Congress, and that there b 
now a surplus in the treasury, and a greater one is an- 
ticipated — It commends the organization of the United 
States' Army — Speaks highly of the Military Academy 
— Remarks on piracy of the West Indies as of a recent 
date, and of the efforts of the U. States to suppress it— 
States that a serious malady has deprived us of many 
valuable citizens at Pensacola, and checked the pro- 
gress of some of those arrangements which are impor- 



The Piraies. — Reports have reached us by an arrival 
here, and at Baltimore, that a British vessel of war has 
succeeded in capturing several pirates, in the neigb^r- 
hood of Matanzas. A letter from Havana, of the 20ih 
ultimo, rect'iTed at Georgetown, confirms thete ac- 
counts, and states that it was the Tyne Sloop of AVar 
that had a fight with the pirates in Lijuapo Bay, and 
took 29 prisoners. The Tyne lost TS killed, besides 
wounded, llie loss of the pirates was supposed to be 
40 or 50. A piratical vessel lay off Havana on the 20th 
ultimo, which had threatened to capture the brig Eliza- 
beth-Ann, bound to Philadelphia, even if he bad to fol- 
low her to the Delaware.— JVl K. Mer, Mv, 

The U. S. schooner Alligator was totally lost on the 
19th Nov. on Carysford Reef— crew all saved. 

Mr. Symmons Thrasher, of Attleborougb, (Mass.) 
killed a hog on Friday last, which weighed 576 pounds. 
Mr. T. purchased this hog about a year since, when he ^ 
was about four months old and weighed only 70 pounds. " 

A Mr. Clark, of Albany, ha~> now in his possession a 
sow two yearf and seven months old, weighing 688 lbs. 
— two of hor pigs 16 months old weighing, the one 
635, the other .ijt^ pounds, and a pig of nine months 
old whose weight is 490— the a^egate amount or 
weight of the family, 2,893.-^JV. ¥, •American. 

Three Imrge Obten.— A few days ago.three oxen pass- 
ed through this city on their way to New York, which 
weighed, accordmg*to the patent scales of L. Bishop, 
Esq. asibUowt, to wjt-rdOOO— 2570— 2466. These 
oxen were raised and fatted by Col. Chapin, of Springs 
field, (Mass.) We are informed that a year or two 
ago Col. Chapin sold a pair of oxen in Boston ibr $1050, 
neither of which weighed as much as the largest of the 
first mentioned oxen. It remains to be seen that the 
New Yorkers will be as libehU as the Boetonians.— > 
About ten days since the mate of the largest of these 
three oxen died, and more than 300 pounds of rougli 
tallow was taken out of him, exclusive of the kidney 
tallow.->-^et0 Haren Register* 

Warning ia TeamHers. — On Friday last, Mr. Micha^ 
Sweet, a respectable teamster, was precipitated by a 
sudden Jolt from the tongue of his ox cart, the wheels 
of which passed over lum, and besides injuring his 
scalp, fractured his right arm so badly, that amputa* 
tion, it is feared, may become neoessary. Let this un- 
fortunate accident operate as a warning to teamsters . 



road needs repairs — ^That our manufactures have in 
creased and are increasing — It gives a concise view of 
the aspect exhibited by foreign nations, which shows 
that the U. S. as a member of the great community of 



tant to the territory — That the Lead Mines require an 

agent skilled in mioendogy^^^That the CumtmiiantT} not to ^ Vpon tiie tongue of thetr wagons. — Providtnn 



Afnerieai^ 

The Lycoming Gazette gives an account of a Pan- 
therms -betng killed by two dogs belonging to a person, 
who was in pursuit of wolves, llie combat took place 



nations have rights to maintain, duties to perform, and t Iq tbe n^t, and was very obstinate 
dangers to encounter— The situation of Spain and the 1 Spf^anetnu Cotnbustim occurred on the 29th uH. in 
Independent GovemmenU south of the U. S. u con- 1 the cottf yard of Mr. Joseph Jamison, BalUmore. The 
cisely adverted to— The situaUon of the Greeks is firJ occurred hi a mass of coals, containing about five 
spoken of with feelhig, " that such a country should Hj^usand bushels, and though apparently extinguished 
have been overwhchned, and so k>ng hidden as it were .^^j^ times, it again broke out, and was the cause of 
from the world under a gloomy despotism ;" but " a ^ 

strong hope Is entertained that ttiese people will recov- 
er their independenee, and resume their natural sta< 



tions among the nations of the earth^^— The effort which 
has been made in Spain and Portugal to im]xx»ve the 
condition of the people is mentioned as consoling to all 
benevolent minds, and the President observes, that 
^^ when we see that a civil war of the most frightful 
character rages firom the Adriatic to the Black Sea ; 
that strong symptoms of war appear in other parts, 
proceeding from causes which, should it break out, 
may become general, and be of long dnration ; that 
the war still continues between Spain and the Inde- 
pendent Governments, her late Provinces, in this hem- 
isphere ; and that it is likewise menaced between Por- 
tugal and Brazil, in consequence of the attempt of the 
latter to dismember itself from the former ; and that a 
system of piracy of great extent, is maintained In the 
neighboring seas, which will require equal v^ilance 
and decision to suppress it ; the reasons for sustaining 
the attitude which we now hold, and for pushing for- 
ward all our measures of deface with the utmost vig- 
or, appear to me to acquire new force." 

Matthew St. Clair Clark, of Pennsylvania, has been 
chosen Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. James TJttle, residing near Auburn, N. Y. was 
villed on the 16th ult. by his wagon overturning, and 
tr>gether with its cootents^falling^n him. 

Counterfeit $t0 bills of, the Phrnnix Bank, N. Y.and 
on tbe Bank oC Tro^, ore said to be 1b circQlatiom 



successive alarms^ 

The Rochester, N. T. papers inform that emigrants 
are conveyed on the Grand Canal, at the low rate of 
one cent a mile, and ia pvopbrtion for lomiture and e^ 
fects. 

We have been informed firom a source that leaves us 
no reason to donbt the fact, that the socit^ty of Shakecs 
at Canterbury in this state, have, within three weeks, 
sold TKW barrels of Cider in Boston, for which they re» 
ceived owe hfhdrkd nof^i^as in cash. Good com- 
mon cider has been sellmg in this town for one dollar a 
barrel. Such is the difference between good, and very 
good ! — Portsmouth Journal, 

A cow may now be seen at Harrisburg (for 12 1-2 
rents) upwards of 16 hands high, and supposed to weigh 
1 600 lbs. She was raised in Columbia County .-Peim. 
Correspondent, 

An Fnglish horse, called Chflders is said to have been 
the swiftest ever known, and has been known to hava 
run near a mfle in a minute. He cleared the course in 
New Market, which is only 400 yards short of four 
miles in 6 mhiutes and 40 seconds ; running at the rate 
of 82 1-2 feet in a second. I^cHpse is said to surpass 
him in stroigth, and to-be but little inferior in swiiV 
ness. 



DIED— In Medford, Thursday morning, Rev, Davi* 
Osgood, D. D. ^2i^T^^^^ v5V^7^ IV.^* 

o 
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HEALTH. 

The snbject of my song is Health, 
A good taperknr far to wealth. 
Can the mind distrust its worth ? 
Consult the monarchs of the earth : 
Imperial czars, and sultans^ own 
No gem 80 bright that decks their throne ; 
Each for this pearl his crown would quit, 
And turn a rustic, or a cit. 

Bfark, tho^ the blessing^s lost witkease, 
^Tis not recoverM when you please. 
Say not that gruels shall avail ; 
For salutary gruels &il : 
8ay not, Apollo's sons succeed ;' 
Apollo^s son is Egypt's* reed* 
How fruitless the physician's skill. 
How yain the pestifential pill, 
The marble monuments proclaim ; ^*' 
The humbler turf confirms the same i 
Frerentum is the better cure ; . "^ 
So says the proverb, and 'tis sure* 

Would you extend your narrow span^ 
And make the most of life you can ; 
Would you, when med'cines cannot 8x¥e^ 
Descend with ease into the grave — 
Calmly retire, like evening light. 
And cheerful bid the world good night ? 
Let Temp'rance constantly preside ; 
Our best physician, friend, and guide I 
Would yon to wisdom make pretence. 
Proud to be thought a man of sense f 
I«et Temp'rance (always friend to fame) 
With steady hand direct your aim i 
Or, like an archer in the dark. 
Tour random shaft will miss the mark : 
For they who slight her golden rules. 
In wisdom'% volume stand for fools* 



*iH aUution io\ -Ktngt, xviiL 21. 
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VOB. THX HKW BSGUUTD FAUUIB. 

There is a jpropenslty ezitliiig. in the minds 
of the most or mankind to resist the claims of 
those trho appear to thiiik that they deserve dis- 
tinction, and profess to be candidates for renown. 
l?he best way therefore, to irin applause is not 
to court it Persevere in the path of rectitude, 
and if Pame follows yi>u, very well^ but never 
run after it 

Money laid out for the purpose of obtditiing a 
high standing in societv, or in other Words /or 
the sake of out-dashing and out-shining one^s 
neighbors is generally thrown away. We live 
in an age, when splendid furniture, . glittering 
Equipage, and fine buildings are grown too com- 
mon to attract much notice from spectators. 

' There is no life more fatiguing and perplex- 
ing than that of the subordinate votaries of fash- 
ion, who attempt to be stylish by dint of extrava- 
gant expenditure, and living beyond their in- 
come* Splendid indigence, finery and want, ex- 
pensive but temporary shifts to support the ap- 
pearance of plenty, when poverty oppresses and 
debt menaces are infinitely more distressing than 
Open and arowed po?erty. 

A life well employed i^ an agreeable as well 
tis an useful life ; but ^^ the pains and penalties 
of idleness^' make existence a burden^ which, in 
some instances has been found so insupportable 
that the wretched sufferer h^ SQught refuge in 
suicide. 



A man who has the appearance of order and 
economy in his family, who does not permit his 
sons to ^^ hoe com in silk breeches,^^ nor to roll 
logs in ruffled shirts, nor to wear their best clothes 
on common occasi<5ns, nor suffer his daughters 
to make butter and cheese in chintzes and mus- 
lins, nor sweep the kitchen in silks and laces, 
will sooner be trusted and stand higher in the 
estimation of all sensible people than any other 
tnan of equal propertv, who sets up for gentili- 
ty, with a family of smart sons and dashing 
daughters, the beans and belles of the neighbor- 
hood, the former calctilating to live on their 
wits, and the latter expecting to be maintained 
by their beauty, and all but worshipped for their 
accomplishments. 

A more costly dress than the occasion reqaire^ 
or the circumstances and station of the wearer 
can justify, are proofs not only of the extrava- 
gance, but of the vulgarity of the wearer. Many 
a would be fine lady and fine gentleman have 
thus made themselves ridiculous by the very 
means they made use of to attract admiration^— * 
But parents, should, generally, permit their 
children to dress in a style somewhat similar to 
that of the young persons with whom they com- 
monly associate ; otherwise they will probably 
be ridiculed by their companions, which will 
make them feel undue inferiority, inspire them 
with envy, abd spoil their dispositions — Not that 
their clothes should be equally expensive^ but 
their general appearance saould be similar. 

No man can be caUtd great, merely in con» 
sequence of the station in which he is placed in 
society. The highest honors are but the ped- 
estal, and merit is the statue erected upon it 

There is nothing more provoking than the 
condolence of a pretended friend, who appears 
to sympathize with you in your calamity, when 
you have reason to believe that in Us heart he 
exults Over your misfortunes. 

Addison says that a dog has been the compan- 
ion of man for more than 6000 years, and has 
learned of him only one of his vices — that is to 
worry his species, when he finds them iti dis- 
tress. Tie a ti^ canister to a dog^s tail, and ano- 
ther will fall upon him — ^put a man in prison for 
debt, and another will lo<i(ge a detainer against 
him. This propensity to afflict the afflicted has 
given rise to the yulgar, but we fear correct ad- 
age *^ When a man is going down hill every one 
gives him a kick.^' 

The man who is the most careful in exailiin- 
ing facts, and the most accurate in authentica- 
ting them, will, in general, form the most cor- 
rect conclusions ; and him we call judicious. 
He who is the quickest in comparing and com- 
bining those which present themselves to him, 
and the most rapid in deducing conclusions is 
said to have talents. These two faculties are by 
no means necessarily conjoined ; and thus it 
happens that men of talents are not always men 
of solid understanding. 

The passion of De Lqc, the natoral philosopher, for 
music, was sa predominant in his latter days, that a 
piano was placed by his bed side, on which his daugh- 
ter played great part of the day. The evening of his 
death, seeing her father ready to sink into a slumber, 
she asked him, ** ^lall I play any more ?'* " Keep 
playing," said he, " ke^ playing." He tlept-^ut 
avoke no more. 



OJ^ THE USE OF LIME 
Mixed with Gunpowder^ in rending rocks asuL 
iUmes, By H.D. GriMth^ Esquire^ of Caerksmj 
near Conway^ North Wales. 

From the letters and papers of the Bath and. West oC 
Ei^laad Society. 

Having been for some time in the habit of pe- 
rusing yoqr interesting papers on agriculture 
and other subjects, I am induced to lay before 
the society a circumstance^ which, though per- 
haps familiarly known to them, might, if more 
generally divulged through the channel of their 
pablications^ be of infinite advantage to the pub* 
lie. 

In clearing my lands of the heaps of stone with 
which this country eveir where abounds, 1 foqnd 
the quantity of gunpowder used in the operation 
to amount to a considerable sum at the end of 
the year ; and as the price of this article has been 
increasing of late to an enormous amount, I had 
recourse to an expedient, by which the expense 
of it has been materially diminished. 

1 weighed out two pounds of gunpowder, and 
,one pound of quick lime, well dried and pulver- 
ized ; which, aher having been thoroughly mix- 
ed with each other, I delivered it to the blaster, 
with directions to apply it, in similar quantities 
as he would have done the gunpowder by itself, 
I then selected six of tike hardest granites I could 
find for the experiment ; and the effects of the 
explosion where precisely the same as if gun- 
powder alone had been used, h now occurred 
to me, that this might be fallacious, and that a 
smaller proportion of gunpowder would produce 
the same effect as a larger; 1 accordii^ly order- 
ed the man to bore holes in a similar number of 
stones, of the same texture and size with the 
former, and to pot in a less quantity of gunpow* 
der, by one third, than he would have done if it 
had been left to his own management. The 
stohcs were Separated by the shock; but the 
difference in tbe effect was manifest to every 
person in <he field ; thoee with the mixture of 
lime and gunpowder having been much m<»^ 
effectually broken and shattered than the others. 

After the success of thia experiment, 1 have 
constantly adhered to the practice ; and am sd 
satisfied of ita utility, that I wish to see it more 
generally adopted. One thing is certain, that a 
mixture composed of equal parts ofquick4iiiie 
and gunpowder will explode ; and, if this mixture 
were used merely as a train of communicatioo 
to the powder within the stone, what a national 
saving would it be in works carried on upon an 
extensive scale,, such as the numerous quaniea 
-and mine works of this kingdom ! 

SmifUtesM of Men. — ^Men who are exercised in 
running outstrip horses, or at least hold their 
speed Tor a longer continuance ; in a journey 
too, a man will walk down a horse ; and after 
they have both continued to proceed for sever* 
al days, the horse will be quite tired, and the 
man as fresh as in the beginning, The king^t 
messengers of Ispahan who are runners by pro-i 
fession, io 108 miles in 14 hours.'-r-Hottentots 
outstrip lions in the chase, and savages wI^q 
hunt the elk, tire down and take it, are said to 
have performed a journey of three thousand and 
sk hmdttd mUes in im than six weeke* 

Coles, in his excellent history of plants, notices the 
virtues of hemp thus laconically : ^^ By this cordage 
ships are guided, bells are rung, beds are corded, an4 
rogues are kept in awc»»» iQy vjJ V^ ^-^^ X i^^ 
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Ttwa the National £gii. 

MINERALOGICAL... No. V. 

Ttet ScieDce* wfaicb renders no assistance to 
ihe industry of man, is unworthy of its associa- 
tioD with the cifde of those which mukiply the 
means of horaan happinefe, aend that art whidi 
reals nat on the broad fbuniadoa of scientifie 
principle can never approach the limit of perfec- 
tion. Constant practice, continued efforts, onin- 
terropted toil will work wonders. They give 
to their prodncts, a polish, a neatness and an ele- 
fance which no other method can supply. But 
habtt is always servile. It follows some exam- 
ple, it copies from some prototype, it pursues 
authority. Without the boldness of originality, 
or the daring of invention, it seldom strikes out 
for itself the pttth of tmprovemeot The artiit 
may be taogbtto unite the parts of complicated 
machinery, but hn manual dexterity can never 
enable him to bring new powers into action, or 
avail himself of new mechanical agents. When 
tlie precepts of the master fail him, he b with- 
out a guide and at a stand. Axt acquaintance 
with nature and its laws, added to skill ih Insiti- 
tion, would enable him to advance with certain- 
ty ; and wUh die indnceneMs to expenment, 
would give the aarafaw^es of success. From 
Ibis centtexiofo between the arts and sciehees this 
■ralual interchange of support, the adrantage 
oftiieOTy is easily deduced. Not that false theory^ 
which is the i4sioii«ry fisbric of thq im^^atidn, 
but the more substantial structure erected upon 
the firm basis of fact and observstionii. lasuia- 
ted particulars divide and distract attestioA when 
existing separately ; when cotteded uuder gen- 
eral headsyibey form land marks to detemdne tl^ 
prc^ese already made, and to point out (he 
course in which te advance. He who records 
the esperieuce of ethers^ and goes through the 
process ef generalizing, confributes more to the 
impref«meet of the eavth, than one who holds 
tiie j^ough,. or wields the sickle, without know- 
ing m reason for hfar opetotioni* Agriculture 
#ift not assume the nak toi whkfa it Is so just- 
ly entitlMt, at the Imad of other peofessions, till 
it shell lean more xspoB seieuce, and become less 
depeodaut upon imitatioft and precedent. 

hk an 1^ when the ucqunitioD of weahh is 
made the end of Irving, and profit ad^^ted as the 
staudurd of vtilityy when the qnestion what 
benefit is this, meeto us at every step, it is nec- 
osary, in riecommeudatimi ef any pursuit, to 
demonstrate itaapphcatioQ to the cemmen pur< 
poses oflile. That tbii should beao, is hutrei^ 
sonabfe. Society has- a claim upon di its meal- 
bera, to recompense the protection and the S€^ 
cnrity which it extends; Tiie existence which 
4r^eiil in hstless nactivity, islilcate wavelew 
ealm of waters wfaesuofiHadB ruffle the MrfiM^e. 
The expanse it clear and beaulifo^ b# tfcie saUr 
ef Commerce are aot sweUed^ andf the ^sset is 
not wafted to the hariwv Sel«iihimss may claim 
Indnlgeaee ie ibliowing those objects which have 
soliAa^ RMificelion id view, but meni more 
Mberai, 1r ill contribute tor the geod of o^msb; 
mask satisfactiw tiwue may be in tracing the 
tium woffa letters of aeoe mouldering coin, and 
fadans^iDgenuity* to fmjpftf th^ which tte eye 



cannot didcorer, but there Is more pleasure in 
watching the changes in the retort or the cruci- 
ble, with the intentiof^ of aiding the cultivator 
et the earth, and lightening the burdcin of labor, 
by the application of science. He that einfploys 
whole years in decyphermg an inscription which 
perhaps hid no local habitation but in his owia 
fancy, and no name other than that his entba 
siasm bestows, is less valuable in society thah 
the mineralogist who pores upon the angles of 
a crystal or contemplates the structure of rocks, 
and examines the fOTmation of the globe, that 
he may communicate the secret of its treasures 
or unfold the nature of its ^oils. 

Tet Mineralogy has mtich that can interest 
him, who seeks only the etnployment of the 
hours of leisure. The beauty, the richness and 
the eictent of its otyects cannot be exceeded by 
the subjects of any other department of science. 
The flowers whtch open in tiie beams of morn- 
ing, fade in the noon day beat The Oak, which 
oMfives whole generations falls and decays. But 
the rocks, the mils, the mountains endure. The 
footstqps of Men, were printed upon them loi^ 
before we had our existence, and they will be 
traced there long after we are gone to our silent 
homes. Standing as they do, unmoved by the 
storms of aees, while the finest monuments of 
art are crushed to the dust, they present to the 
observer, a page of that great volume, where 
there is grandeur of causes, sublimity in efiiects, 
and harmonious order. It is not for the gratifir 
cadoo of that indolence which seeks relief from 
the burden of existence in the chase of frivoli- 
ties, that the scholar interests himself in such 
studies^ In following his own inclinations, he 
adds to the existing AifCk of knowledge, and 
wipes the sweat ^m the brow of toil. The . 
lever of nature finds new sources of instruction 
and amesement at every step. Other blanches of 
inquiry may render htm wiser, but this makes 
him both wiser and better. Restrahiing the 
violence of passion it draws closer the ties which 
bind him to his fellow men, and promotes indi- 
viddai happiness by increasing the general 
good. 

To those who cherish Um desire of acquiring 
reputatioB, Mineralogy holds 'forth numerous al- 
lurements. From whatever source that feeling 
derives ils ori^, which forces us to revolt at 
the idea of bei^loat in the darkness of obitvion. 
to be as though we had never been, it is an 
honorable sentiment To identify our exist- 
ence wi4lk^the monument which marks the ^ot 
where onr roHOiiains siiaH rest, to be read only 
in inscriptions and to live only in name, shows 
but a poor conception of the value of fame. To 
subsist in lasting memorials, to survive in mem- 
ory of the benefits conferred, is a laudable am- 
bition* Ours is a. eountry, where all is new, 
where discovery has not yet explored the ex- 
teqsive regions of its territory, and gathered up 
all that was worthy of notice* Placed as u 
|Wen& on the verge of the wilderness, at that 
'point where cultivation ends, and the forest be* 
gin^ the fair fields that lay behihd us, show the 
improvement of which those which are yet un- 
subdued are capable. The adventurer whom 
Ifostunekaa fa^oced with the ofi^rtunities end 



advantages requisite for such occupatieos has 
only to go forward and he will prosper. 

That the strong features of natural character, 
depend upon the outimes of geological struc-* 
tore, is true to a certain exten^. The discussioa 
d£ the influences of temperature, scenery, or 
ddntetft, upon the mind, is the province ofithe 
metaf^ysical. No one who Iras felt the wannth 
of spdog succeeding the cold of winter, will 
deny that there is much efficacy in such means. 
Though genius may rise superiour to the de- 
pression of a foggy atmosphere, yet its highest 
upward aspirations have been where the bear* 
ens areVftire'st, and the^face of nature most love* 
ly. In the genial regions of the Seetk, paint- 
ing and sculptiire have arrived nearer to perfbc' 
tion, and poetry which is the representative of 
the feeiio^ of £p people, has breathed in softer 
numbers tlmn In the ruder districts ,of the Norifa. 
In those wild countries its notes hare had mere 
biddness and orginality, and have given expres- 
sion to tiiose high toned sentiments and patriotic 
feelings so|:umgenial to the land of forests, rocks 
and preci|iice9. It is not unphilosophical to^ 
ascribe thes€^ differences to the el^ts of varied 
circumstancet in the geographical situation or 
the surface of a land. If observation confirm 
the position^ that regions like Switzerland and 
America, whose mountains lift themselves to 
vast eleyatiOBS above the sea, are those places 
where independence of thought and action ex** 
ist, we have only to ascertain whether the iof^ 
ty ridges of 9 primitive section, rise into abrupt 
and craggy Summits, or whether the surface is 
dtversi^d by i^e gentle swellings and undula* 
tioD9 of a leUi marked formation, to determine 
whether ^ elation possess the hardy spirit oi* 
freedom or ere smik in the degradatioiLf of slaved 
ry. Without venturing the extravagant length 
of asserting that Ct,uartz or Feldspar, or any oth- 
er mineral are eseUlal to human prosperity, or 
that genius and viruie must be circumscribed 
by the boundries' of Limestone or Granite, we 
may safely venture to say that the prominent 
characteristicks of a people may depend upoo 
the structuie of the country they inhabit 

A single remark more upon the satisfaction 
resultiag from the study to whkh we have ad- 
verted, and we have done. He who has accus- 
tomed himself to minute observations on the 
various products of the earth, if he does not 
possess himself of wealth, yet opens numerous 
stores of amusement In every rock he recog- 
nises the rugged face of an old acquaintance, m 
every stonebeneath his feet he renews bis inti- 
macy with a friend. To select where all is 
beautiful, to give a decisive preference where 
M is inviting, is injustice. Renouncing tHat; 
limited prejcmice, wMch seeks to exalt a favor- 
ite, by disparaging every other object, he who 
contemplates nature will delight to survey all 
her works. He will find 
M-— — tongues ia trees, books in the mnniog brooks, 
<5^»fm"ftf in stones, and good in every thiog.^ 



Selfishness is the hydra we should be per- 
petually combating; for the monster has se 
much vitality, that new heads spring up as fast 
as the oldoneSji 



,Pl^<fy 
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FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS RELATING TO 

AGRICULTURE li DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



FOU THX NKW XHOLAITD VABMXB,. 



Extracts from an Address delirered before the Western 
* Society of Middlesex Hotbandmenf by Key. Wilkes 

Allen, A. M. 

* *Mt was the complaint of a learned inyest^a- 
tor of the works and ways of nature, and of an 
experimental farmer before the formation of 
any agricultural society in America, that though 
men of business, ingenuity, and observation, 
might find out things valuable and useful, yet 
for want of some proper method to communi- 
cate them, they would die with the discoverers, 
and be lost to mankind.* 

^ By association and a free interchange of 
thoughts, the discoveries and improvements of 
one become 4he common property of many. 
By example and conversation the mind receives 
a powerful impulse to action. It shakes off its 
indolence, and puts forth new efforts to equal a 
superior, or rival an equal. It seizes upon new 
tracks of thought, and pursues them to some 
new and important discovery. By social inter- 
course, knowledge is diffused, emulation inH>ir- 
ed, the attention fixed on new objects, and 
growiug attainments are secured. Associations 
of men of the same occupation ai|d employment 
have been vastly beneficial to one another in 
various ways. But the useful tendency and 
beneficial. influence of associations for specific 
objects will not, I trust, be disputed in this so- 
ciety-making age." 

^^ The beneficial influence of agricultural so- 
cieties has been experienced in breaking up 
long established associations, unfriendly to im- 
provement. Within the memory of many now 
living, each successive generation walked in 
the steps of the preceding. The same field 
was planted in the same manned for a century. 
Any deviation from ancient usage was deemed 
disrespectful to the memory of the dead. Preju- 
dice and error were hereditary, till science with 
her torch led on to new discoid eries,and experi- 
ence elucidated and enforced the truth and im- 
portance of her decisions.^' 

" The advantages of agricultural associations 
are not confined to annual exhibitions and shows 
and to the collection and distribution of informa- 
tion. " Their purposes terminate not in in- 
structing in new courses of husbandry, but in 
introducing new principles of action." By cal- 
ling the works and imprt)vement8 of the retired 
and unknown farmer into public notice, you 
place him in some respects on an equality with 
men of other professions, who are constantly 
moving in a public sphere, and acting in view 
of the multitude of spectators. You at once ex- 
cite in his breast a strong desire to excel in his 
art by making him realize, that his art or pro- 
fession is an object of public attention, and a 
means of obtaining celebrity. You at once 
touch the main spring of action, by pointing out 
a road t6 fame, honor, and emolument, and pla- 
cing the obscure agriculturist in the high way 
to that distinction, which the physician, the 
lawyer, and the divine, enjoys by excellence in 
his profession. The ultimate object of agricul- 
tural societies is to give new strength to the 
common spr\ne of action, ambition to excel in 
the art or profession of a farmer." 

* Rev. Dr. Jared Elsot^ Kmisgwocth, Con. 1747* 



^^ The potatoe was not known in Europe in 
Queen Elizabeth^s day, and her saDads were 
imported from Flanders.^^ In this country, near- 
ly a century clasped before the kind and salu- 
brious properties of the potatoe were known, 
and its important uses discovered. This great 
benefactor of mankind was long viewed with 
a jealous eye, and taken into the stomach with 
as much caution as the most nauseating medi- 
cine of the physician. But whence this change 
in public feeling, sentiment, and practice? It 
is unquestionably owing to a few enlightened 
individuals forming themselves into companies, 
setting out on enterprises of discovery for the 
good of mankind. As in the sea, wave impels 
wave to the shore — so in society, man acts 
upon man. His example, the benefit resulting 
from his enterprise, the public honor with which 
it is crowned, all conspire to excite in^ those 
around him a noble emulation. The flame of 
emulation catches from breast to breast, as the 
electric flash passes through contiguous bodies, 
till the whole community feels the impulse first 
given by a single individual." 

^^ (xentlemen, the association you have formed 
and are attempting to found on a rock, a fund, 
which is to give vital animation to you and all 
around you, is an institution of great importance 
to the general interest and prosperity of the 
country, and especially to those within the 
sphere of its influence. To promote and se- 
cure the wide and lasting benefits, which, k is 
confidently believed, may result from it, every 
member must feel himself of vital importance, 
and act as though its whole prosperity depen- 
ded on his exertions. Never lose sight of the 
object, which is imprvoemmt in domestic matm- 
facturtiy and every branch of field kuibamdry. 
Need 1 remind you of the immense field open 
for your exertions? Need 1 remind you, Uiat 
the walls, which your forefathers built, are fal* 
len down, the orchards'Wiey reared up^ decay- 
ed, and the pastures they cleared, grown over 
with thorns and briers ? Need 1 echo In yotir 
ears a truth, which every where meets the 
traveller's eye, that there are yet vmi tracts 
of unproductive land, capable of the highest im- 
provement, and wanting nothing but the ploi^h, 
the hoe, and the hod, to make them just what 
the possessor^ would have them to be, fruitful 
fields, and well cultivated gardens? Diminish 
the quantity and increase the good quality of 
your lands, and you will have the means of sup- 
porting handspmely two families, where one 
now scarcely obtains a comfortable living, I 
am borne out to the lull in this assertion by 
the experiments of many practical farmers. — 
Particularly by those of Mr. Upton, Superin- 
tendent of the alms-house farm i4 Salem.'^ 

" You begin your labors. Gentlemen of this 
Society, at an age, and under circumstances, 
which promise all the most sanguine can ex- 
pect. A new agricultural era has commenced. 
Men of learning, talents, and influence are en- 
listed in the cause ; and the public attention, 
released from the labours, cares, and ravages of 



those destined to agricultural pursuits. Knowjh 
edge and virtue adorn and dignify the human 
character. They add respectability and digm- 
ty to bodies politic as well as to individuals."* 



•His a tetmrk applied by a late writer, to Fntnce, 
but equally applicable, it is beliered, to America, *'that 
apiculture till of late has been considered a den-adinr 
employment.^) The reason why it has been so consid- 
ered will be found in the want of educatioB, know 
led^e, and intellectual improvement among: that clasv 
of people, who exercise this art. Increase the moral 
and literary attainments of the'g^reat body of a^cul- 
torists, and you exalt their character and professioiu 
Too kt^ has the «rror existed, that a classical or aca- 
demic education is lost upon those, who are designed 
for agricultural pursuits. Fatal to the usefulness and 
virtue, to the hopes and prospects of many young men 
of more than ordinary education, has been the idea, 
that the labori of the field or the mechanic's shop are 
beneath their dignity / that knowledge raises mea 
above, and disqualifies them for the necessary and more 
humble, yet useful employmentji of life. To young 
men of these feelings and septiments, we would recom- 
mend the careful perusal of the following lines of the 
poet. 

A little learning is a dangerous tiling ; 

Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring ; 

There, shallow draughts intoxicate the brain. 

But drinking largely sobers us again. 
This hint, it is hoped, will bejiufficient to induce the 
more opulent farmers of our country to raise the stand- 
ard of what is commonly called a good education for 
Aurmers* sons, destined to follow the profession of their 

HOW TO DUTmOViafi CATTLfe WHICH HAVE A PRO- 
PENSrrV TO FATTEN. 

Mr. Ctilley) a famous English breeder, has 
given the following directions relative to this 
subject " We undoubtedly first judge by the 
sight, which being pleased we bring the sense 
of feeling to its anistance ; and if this also ap- 
proves, we then conclude that the animal suits 
our purpose, or is answerable to the idea we 
have formed of it *A nice or good judge of 
cattle or sheep with a slight touch of the fin- 
g^^ upon the fatting pohits of the aninud, vis. 
the hips, rump, ribs, flank, breast, twist, should- 
er-score, &c. will know immediately whether it 
will make fat or not, and in which part it will 
be the fattest I have often wished to convey 
in language that idea or sensation we acquire 
by the touch or feel of our fingers, which en- 
ables us to form a judgment when we are hand- 
hog an animal intended tobefatted^but I hav^ 
as often foahd. myself unable to fulfil that wish. 
It is very easy lo know where an animal is fat- 
t^t which is already made fat, because we can 
evidently feel a substance or quantity of fat up- 
on all those parts which are denominated the 
fatting points ; but the difficult is Xq eiplahi 
how we know or distingi^h animals in a lean 
•tale, which will make fat, and which will oot, 
•r rather wUeb will make fat in such points or 
parts, and not in others ; when a person of judgu 
ment (in practice) can tell as it were instanta- 
neously : I say inpracticej because I believe the 
best judges ofiU of practice are not able to judgB 
with precision, at least I am not We say diit 
beast iemhei nicely upon the ribs, hips, &c be- 



war, is directed to the interests of agriculture, j^'"® we find a mellow, pleasuat fed on those 
Your art and profession as husbandmen are ri- 1*'^ > ^^^ ^^ ^o "^ot say soft ; because them 
sing to their native rank and dignity ; and to •'^ *®™® ^ ^ «"»« ^wt of animals which have 
accelerate their progress you must diffuse use- * "^^ *^^^** handle, of which we da jMt^prove^ 
ful knowledge, and improve the education oi ^<^9xmc though soft and loose, theyi Aave not 

the mellow fed above mentioned : for though 

•J. Lowell^s Address, 1818. ^^ey both handle loose and soft, yet we know 

t See Mass. Agricultural Ee|Kwitwy, No. 3, Vd. 6. that tme ^'^^^^^e^fff^^h and that the 
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iHher will not ; and in this lies the difficulty of 
die explanttion ; we clearly find a particular 
kindliness or pleasantness in the teel of the one 
much superior to the other, ty which we learn 
tliat the one will make fat, and the other not so 
ftt ; and in this a person of judgment, and «i 
practice, is very seldom mistaken* 1 shall only 
make one more remark, which is, that thougn 
one animal will make remarkably fat, and the 
other will scarcely improve at all, with the same 
keeping; yet between these extremes are num- 
berless gradations^ which the complete judge 
can distinguish with wonderful precision.'^ 

Sir John Sinclair observes, that ^^ Handting 
cannot easily be defined, and can only be learnt 
by experience. The skin and flesh of cattle, 
when handled, should feel soft to the touch, 
somewhat resembling that of a Inole, but with 
a little more resistant* to the finger. A so^ 
and mellow skin must be more pliable, and more 
easily stretched out to rec6ver any extraordina- 
ry quanUty of fat and muBde, than a thick and 
tough one. The rigid-skinned animal, must, 
therefi>re^ alwnp be most difficult to fatten. In 
a good sheep, the skin is not only soft and mel- 
k>w, but in some degree elastic. Neither cat- 
tle nor sheep can be reckoned good, whatever 
their shapes may be, unless they are first rate 
handlers.'' 

nmEcnoNs roit RECOVEamo naowirED rERSoss. 
The following directions have been published 
by the Dublin Humane Society : — 

" What thou doetU do ^Wy.'' 

1. Convey the body cifirefully, with the head 
a IktU raised to the nearest con?enient house. 

2. Strip and diy the body ; clean the mouth 
and nostrils. 

3. An adult lay the body on a bed or blaiicet 
near the fire or in a warm chamber ; if in the 
summer, expose it to the sun. 

4. A child ; place it between two persons in 
« warm bed. 

5. Rub the body gently with^^nel, sprink- 
led with spirits* 

6. Restore breatliing bj introducing the pipe 
of a bellows (where the apparatus cannot be im- 
mediate^, procured) into one nostril, keeping the 
of/ier and the mouth closed, gently inflatt the 
hmgs^ alternately compress the breast, and then 
let the mouth and nostrils free* 

7. Apply warm bricks to the soles of the feet, 
and warm spirits to the palms of the hands^ and 
the pit of the stomach. 

8. Persist in these means for three hourt at 
least, or until life be restored. 

CoMttoruw— 1. Never to be held up by the 
heels. 
2. Not to be rolled on casks, or otb^ rough 



IVom the New York American. 
Butter'-^Rusnan mode of Making — A New D%9* 

Sir — Observing in your paper last evening, a 
communication from Mr. Hugh Hartshorn* to J. 
S. Skinner, Esq. on the subractof making Butter 
in Winter, I b^ leave to furnish a few partictt- 
lars on that subject, as practised in Russia, since 
the year 1816^ and which, mny perhaps, be of 
some serfice to those who may be induced to 
make the experiment, either in Summer or Win- 
ter. Being in that country in the year 1817, I 
was informed by a Russian Nobleman ' that the 
proprietor of an extensive estate (also a Noble- 
man of high rank) had discovered a new mode 
of making Butter, and had received letters pa- 
t^t from the Emperor as n reward for the dis- 
covery, and which he stated as being at that 
time in full and successful operation. The pro- 
cess consisted in boiling (or rather that species 
of boiling called simmering) the milk §ov the 
space of fifteen minutes in its sweet state — ob- 
serving at the same time not to use sufficient 
heat to bum the milk f it is then churned in the 
usual manner. He also stated that no difficulty 
ever occurred in procuring Butter immediately, 
and of a quality far superior to that made from 
milk which bad undergone vinous fermentation ; 
and that, in addition to its superior flavour, it 
would preserve its qualities much longer than 
that made in the ordinary mode ; that the addi- 
tional adfantages were, that the milk, being left 
sweet, is possessed of almost the same value for 
ordinaiy purposes, and by some was considered 
more healthy, as they supposed the boiling or 
scalding to destroy whatever animalcules it may 
have contained. 

If the above process should upon experiment 
prove of sufficient importance, so as to bring it 
into general use, particularly in the winter, it 
would perhc4>s be to the advantage of those who 
may practice it to have their milk scalded iA ves- 
sels calculated to stand in the kettle or boiler, by 
which mode the danger of burning the milk 
would be avoided, for it is ascertained that milk 
only buhis on the edges of it surface, or where 
it comes in contact with the sides of the vessel 
in which it is heated, which can never happen 
in double kettles, or where one is placed within 
the other. A SUBSCRIBER. 

December 5. 



* See New England Farmer, No. ^, p. 155. 



From the American Farmer. 



TO Ctmfi NEAT-CATTLE OF THE BUNOE. 



Penneyhafw^ April 12^ 1822. 
Dear Sir, 

When your Cattle have the mange, cause 
\them to be well washed with soap— at night, 
usages. . igive half an ounce of nitre; repeat it the next 

3. Not to aUow mto the room mwe than six^ coming. If the weather be good, rub well on 
P««on«« , , _• 1. 1 all the parts afiected, some ointment, prepared 

4. Not to rub the body with salt. | y^y ^^g subjomed recipe— let them be kept un- 
Qeneral Ob$eroaH^ns. — On signs of returning der cover for two days and nights, then turn 

life, and if swallowing be returned, a small them into the field where they can run^ produce 
quantity (often repeated) of warm wine and wa- sweat and rub themsehes ; if necessary, repeat 
ter, or diluted spirits, should be given ; the pai^ this treatment. This disease sometimes attacks 
tient put into a warm bed, and if disposed put the fat, and the thin. I have never failed in at- 
to steep. ' tempting a cure, and within five weeks. Pinch 

Electricity and bleeding are never to be em- the tail throughout, if any soft place be found, 
ployed, unless by the direction of a medical gen- »IU it with a sharp knife so far as the softness 
tleman. extends. I know from an accurate observation, 



during four years, and minute investigation of 
the practices of the best graziers, Twith whom I 
have much to do) that such state of tne tail is proof 
of tendency to ^ hollow horn.'' I moan that the 
« tail ret," as it is called by Downing, the Eng- 
Ush Cow Lee<^, is a symptomatic disease indi- 
cative of some affection of the spine, which 
generally produces a more fatal malady, acconu 
panted by hollowness of the hom5.-<-^A small 
quantity of white mucus, or scrtim lite stuff, 
eludes generally from the incisicn. 

In New England, they all cut off the tails. — 
I cut off the long hair, at the ends, but never re- 
move any portion of the bone, although 1 do not 
hesitate at pushing a sharp knife through the 
soft parts of half a dozen calves or cows tails in 
a morning, i have seen an animal on her side, 
which, within half an hour,^ was led to rise and 
after eat, merely by cutting off three inches of 
the tail. Some of the best Surgeons to whom I 
have spoken, think that my notions are perfect- 
ly consistent with the received opinion of the 
connection between the spine and tail of a ouad- 
ruped. The remarks of some of the old farm- 
ers of this county, excited my ridicule on this 
point, at first. They go so far as to assert, that 
the tail is injured by^ treading on its end when 
the animal mAkes an effort so rise — the most 
skilful farmers, and the most celebrated in this 
neighborhood, among us fellows who do not faint 
at smells, cut off the hair for the reason I have 
given. 

1 would be glad to welcome Mr. C******* 
here. The finest grazing land in the Atlantic 
States, / think is the alluvion on the West Bank 
of the River Delaware. And the best Grazing 
Farms could be purchased on its margin, at ve- 
ry moderate prices. 

I have a letter from Massachusetts, saying 
that CoeUlw bad 52 cows at ^10 each. 

Oinhnmt for the Mange, — Hogs lard, 2 lbs. ; 
sbirit of turpentifte, half a pint ; oil of vitriol, 2 
ounces, to be well i^xed ; after add brimstone in 
fine powder, half a pint 

My cattle all take from one to two ounces of 
salt daily in their food— OQce in a fortnight, half 
an ounce of salt petre. 

AMERICAN CUTLERY. 
We have now before us three pocket or pen 
knives, made at Pittsbui^, and commonly sold 
in the shops of that city and ito neighbour- 
hood— a four bladed knife at 150 cents ; a two- 
bladed knife at 62 1-2 cents. — ^These are the 
retail prices, and as low as knives of like quality 
can be fairly imported and sold at. This is 
what we did not expect. We have seen knives 
of Pittsburg manufacture, that cost 5 dollars, 
which in every apparent quality, rivalled the 
best products of Sheffield, at a similar arnomut 
of price : and excellent razors are also made at 
the same place. These things are furnished 
by regi^r manufiicturcrs. We also observe ex- 
tensive establishments at New-York, whereih 
tailors^ shears, scissors, penknifes and razors, 
are made and warranted to be of the best quali- 
tv. One of the great advantages of home manu- 
mctures, is the direct reeponnbility of the manu- 
facturer to the public, which is just as whole- 
some in itself, in a maker of razors, as in a ma- 
ker of treaties with foreign nations, or in con- 
tracts that involve millions of the people's 

money. 

Birmingham Chronicle. 
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MR, GARNETTS ADDRESS^ 
DeUreretl befote the Fredericktboiifb, (Va.) Agricul- 
tural Society at their litt« me^uig. 

Fellow Crr'^Eais : 

It aflForcte me a JegTCe of gratification W.^i*^^ 
I caDDot easily express, to behold so conclnsiTv 
ft proof, as this assemblage presents, that we 
have at last becctoe sensible of the great bene- 
fits which may result to our agricultore from 
•radlar meetings and exhibitions, to the one now 
before us. And I beg leave to avail myself of the 
present occasion, to offer my cordial congratu- 
lations to all my agricultural brethren who may 
now be with us, 6n this auspicious commence- 
ment of .our long meditated Agricultural Shows. 
It is true, <hat we have not, nor could we hare, 
for the first time, an exhibition, to be compar- 
ed with the many highly imposing, «nd praise- 
worthy Spectacles of a similar character, which 
have, for some years past, distinguished our sis- 
ter States, to the North. But we behold enough 
to afford us great encourgement, and a fair 
promise of much better things hereafter. 

It would be passing strange indeed, at a time 
when skill, zeal, and industry are pushinr on all 
the other arts of civilized life to their highest 
state of attainable perfection, if that att, which 
fills the purse and sustains the sword of the na- 
tion ; that art, by which, under God, we all live, 
and move, and have our being ; which supnlies 
hot only most of the necessaries, but also of the 
comforts and luxuries of our existence, should 
be the only one neglected' and despiised among 
us. Yet this has been the fate of our agricul- 
ture, until within a few years past And there 
«ire still some among us, I fear, who, in their in- 
fatuated reliance upon the innate energies (as it 
would appear) of their art, x>r on some other yet 
more incomprehensible dependence, rest, with 
•folded arms, and dra^n as it were within their 
Own shell, without ever spendi^ a thought, mov- 
hig a finger, or bestowing « cent towards the 
Improvement of this first ^ best of all occupa- 
tions. Can they imagine it is alf-sufficient to 
take care of itself, single-handed, and without 
any concert or co-operation among those who 
pursue it t b it 80 unlike all other avocations 
and professions in life, that the insulUted powers 
of each individual, engaged in it; will suffice o^ 
themselves to bring it to perfection ? No^ my 
friendsi, there cimnot be a more absdrd, nor per- 
nicious notion, ^n the belief^ that each man, 
ibr himself cim sttidj and practice any, or dll the 
iinutdies of husbandry, #ith eaual advantage, in 
'Mchision from liis agrtcultural brethren, as if he 
freqnehtly mixed with tliem,and sought to realize 
nil the benefits of their experience, as well as of 
his own. If such belief be not sheer madness, 
it is, at least, the pitiable folly t>f those who are 
far too wise in their own conceit, either'to re- 
<ceive, cnrimpart knowledge. As Well might We 
expect, that the pltats which are reared for hn- 
tfkan snstenance, would yield thehr fruit without 
^human labor ; or that the aggregate products of 
human industry, exercised in all the infinitely 
^versified pursuits of life, ivould be fobnd spon- 
taneous in theirptesent abimdanee, as that the 
theory todpractice of agricultore can be brought 
to perfection, or iliade even to approximate, in 
faiiy very profitable deg^ree, towards it, imlesi 
her sons can be prevailed «pon to act moreasa 
hody, moving In hannonioiis tuxicert — at least, 
In regard to their great leading interests. In 
ether wardsy-tbey ahoM aeek opportuniiies of 



frequently meeting together ; of conferring, 
consulting, and combbingfbr the general good ; 
of interchanging the results of individual experi- 
ence and observation ; of encouragii^ by joint, 
but voluntary contributions, such exhibitions ^ 
we are now endeavoring to establish) with a 
Vft^w to elicit all that is known among us, in re* 
gard iO the i;:«)roveB?ent of stock, ofagrk-uku- 
ral implement, of the various processes by 
which the soU itself cai: be best cultivated, and 
most effectually fertilixed--and, in short, of do- 
ing every thing in their powei; to elevate, to 
honour, and to perfect tlie profession to which 
they are devoted. With such views and objects, 
always present to our minds, were we zeaJously 
to pursue such a plan, for a few years, and ex- 
ert, for its p^motion, all the agricultural talewit 
and information among us ; instead of the afflic- 
ting prospect of deserted habitations, falling into 
ruioB — of fields, once- under culture, but now 
barren, desolate, raid rarely trodden bv the foot 
of either man or beast ; instead of frequently 
having to undergo the pangs of separation from 
our dearest friend* and connexions, compelled 
to seek, in distant r^ons, that support which 
our exhausted soil can no longer yield, we should 
behold the heart-cheering, delightful spectacle 
of a moral, industrious, well informed, and hap- 
py population, gradually, but continually in- 
creasing, in a rado proportioned to the augment- 
ed fertility of our lands, and the consequent ex- 
pansion and muhipUcation of our i^dcultural 
resources. We shoidd no longer witness the 
rapid depopukition of several of the good old 
United States from tiie operation of that ever 
restless, etratte spirit, the general tendency of 
which is, to convert civilized man mto a kfaid of 
wandering And>, a stranger to all the endearing 
associations, connected with tlie words ^ native 
home ;'* always In search ot new paitiffes for 
his herds, new forests to ftubdue, and new fields 
to wear oat, as fast as the process of continaally 
exhausthig culture can destroy them. For my 
own paH, 1 have always been stroi^ly iacliaed 
to doubt our moral right to pursue such a course; 
for the same general law, acknowledged by all 
rational men, which forbids us to abuse any of 
the gifts of our beneficent Cref^toB, and tvhich 
we wiQingly obey, in taking special good care 
of the constitution of our bodies, ought to lead 
us, I think, also to take care of the constitution 



of attaining. — This, my friends, is no romantie 
vision ; no pittore, the coloring oif which is boi^ 
rowed fram vak imagioatioii, too aai^ine, in re* 
gard to what mof^ be done, pr ovided only proper 
means arO i»ed, and assidwutly applied. It 
would oiicupy more of o^* time tfam we can now 
roare, to attempt even a brief eamneratioD of 
these means. Let it suffice for the present, that 
I earnestly entreat yovto turn your attention of^ 
tener to the objects at which 1 have meivlj 
hinted. There is nothing can afford us ampler 
scope for improving reil^tiQa, nor any thing 
in which our tempml interests are vmre deep- 
ly concerned. 

Althongh the fi^regoing apecnlations may not 
appear to Imve any immediate connexion with 
the purposes of our present meeting, tiiey have 
been suggested by H ; and «s long as i have the 
bonor to be connected with tliis society, i shall 
ever deem it my duty, to press similar topics 
upon the attention of ks oMmbeis, on every suit- 
abte oces!^on. If they serve no other end, they 
may aid In illustrating the relative importaace 
of the agricultsMl portion of our people, as a 
component, sad most material part of our 
great body politic ; in awakening sufficient vig- 
ilance, to ^td against encroachment on their 
rights j and in rendering them more sensitive of 
the too frequent attempts to legislate tiiem into 
mere ** hewers of wood and drawers of water." 
Not tlmt I mean to charge the antlkors of these 
acts with dwgnvi^ such an effiect \ bat if It be 
really produced, the purity of their motives 
would be but a poor alleviation of the evil. 

Let me now solicit your attention, for a few 
minutes, to the particular Objects of our present 
meetmg; and to an endeavor, briefly to point 
out some of ttie many advantages resulting from 
mcY^ exhibitions ; as well as to suggest a few 
hisfe, in relation to the feelings and views of 
th»se who attend them— either as mere specta- 
tors, contributors, or competitors for distinction. 

We all well know the slow progress made by 
agrtcuhuial improviements, and the time which 
always elapses, before they get into general use. 
Our scepticism, rn this respect, exceeds that 
even of St Thomas himself ; for we believe 
nothing that we hear— and require not ouly to 
see,.and to ftel, before ire give any credit to 
what we atts tdd ; hut rarehr then, act hnme^ 
ateiy opon our belief. The Histoiy of tim 



of our soil, as an essential means of -attaining "Carey or Dagon Pioagh among us, ftimislies as 



the first obiiect. A contrary course of conduct, 
if pursued by all the "nattOns of the earth, wotSld 
evidently hnve rendered the whole habitable 
globe itself, in the course of a few centuries, 
inadequate to the support of its inhabitants. To 
improve our ^iculture, therefore, is a moral 
doty, as well as a rational, agreeable and profit- 
able occapation: 4n a political point of vrew^ 
there is nothing in tfads world, ih» contempla- 
tion of which, can give higher animation to th< 
hopes of the true Statesman, and swell the bo- 
som of the genuine patriot with more pleasing 
anticipations of his country ^s prosperity and hap 
piness, than the prospect o\ realizi^ such i 
state of society, as an agrioultural people ma; 
form and maintain, if th^y will onfy.a* ail them 
selves of all the means which are natoraliy -con 
nected with, and grow out of their pursuits, ^' 
the promotion of knowiedge^-and virtue ; for th* 
secdrily and beneficent use of property ; and fir 
the permanent engoyment of the highest- degret 
ef earthly Hfeiicitytwhicheoeial ma is x^pabb 



remarkable an instance of this fact, as any that 
I have ever known. The two first ever brought 
to thi8lown,'remamed m the stable yard of the 
Indian Queen Tavern neariy ayear, befbre any 
One would even try -ftem. Dnrtng all this time, 
they lay the objects of doubt and cmmmg suspi^ 
cion, to till the knowing 'snes, -each fearing to 
meddle with them, lest he should render him* 
self ^ warit 4B»f ridicnle'to^he test, for pattii^ 
any faith in so ill-looking a tool. And there 
prohi^ly 'tiHty 4voald liaise teotinned Un yearaip 
if an enterprising Yankee, then a resident faei<e, 
had not boldly resolved, at -eveiy risk, to 
achieve the periljMis adventure of makmg the 
first trial. £ven after be had.demonatrated tiie 
merit of tliis ,ploq^ I dare say it was nea^y 
ten years, hefore it was^neraUy used In all the 
4u>nti»io<is parts of the country. Nearly a sini> 
ilar fate has attended those superior pLoc^h^ 
which have been-slowlysapercediag tike Carey, 
One prhicipal reason, perhaps, of this soi^ he, 
that after otur cobbling Smiths i^ee |;et u^korii^ 
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Tf^ •«trf€»er»Uy nuikiqga new <igrkuitural im- 
plement, accordiDg to their fashion, which fire- 
imm^f reseoibks «hiio$t my thing better than 
the article ctesigoed t# b^ imitated ; a common 
o|^0B prevails, that this iia|»]emeDt costs us 
little or nothtog, hecauae w« pay for it after 
naoDtha, a»d oftea yeats of deU^, in some kind 
#f agricaltaral product— ^or^^ because, as it eon* 
atitu|e0 an kem ia Uwit vahieky thing called a 
hlackswth't acooqat, it is iierer paid for ai all. 
Theve is so wide a (^ffisreMce between tkkme^ 
W of obtaiiii^ our agricuHvml implements, and 
paying what is emphntic^ly called ^^ adaal ^aab^ 
ibr them ; that the Mofltons of lonr tribe, who 
are never anrpriaed inlo ttie joveaile intdiscns- 
lioii of being, the first lo tey a new tbing-— es- 
pecially if it comes/rom a diatance, and ^ tattt 
>ttMtcy;^ cas scarcely yiet forego die prophette 
pleasure of sbaJuiig tb^ wiae heads at, and ton' 
aigning to mio the aaui who dares to yi^bte ibis 
cardinal maiisi o(Anr rural economy. Notb- 
»g la better calcinated to banish Afacae ridicu- 
loos prejudices; amd nothing moie frcilitates 
the general adoption of agricultiacal implejuentft) 
<of <every bind, tban Ibe freqneat recurrence ol 
spectacles i^ a aiiular character to tbe preaent 
For, on such occasioa^ we benome eye-witnAsses 
4>f most of those inaventiaBa, whicfa mechanical 
«kill and iageaiiity tia?e ^yiaed for oar use ; 
and of" which, we .^^^it mif^ uA bear for 
jFears; or if bearing, xntgbt liiscradit, prorided 
are confined ouraelvea, as many 4o, to oor own 
farms, nearly secluded firom.aU intercourse with 
4)ur feUow citizens, but such «a lire next door 
to us. That miad baa aever yet been formed, 
I beleiTe, wbicb 4;ouldbearauchaecliiaion, with- 
oat being ^contracted, and materially impaired 
by it Another adraatage, and by no means 
Ibe smsdleit, evidently jresidtiiig irom euch as- „ 
aociaUona, is, that w« leam to appreciate bmr^j ome being true and genuine friends to the* cause 



small failure at first, to flet^r th^m Crom an- 
other effort to get up a Show and Fair, which 
sbiUI be worthy of the extensive and fertile 
country, orer which our society has already Vlif- 
fused itself. In one year more, we may hope 
for f ucb an accession of members, (tbe annual 
coBtribntioa being only two dollars,) as will 
considerably augment tbe premium fund, which 
we aball zealously appropriate, in the beist man* 
ner 9iir ju^^ents can devise, for promoting 
our good cause ; and if tsfe faily (a misfortune 
I wiU not anticipate,) it shall not be the fault of 
tbe Agricultural Society o£ Frederickabu^« 

And now, before 1 conclude, I must make 
free to si^^gest a few Mots, for the consideration i 
of tboae who aaean to compete for the premi- 
ums which we have already offered. 

As our society in making this offer, have been 
prompted solely by their wishes to promote the 
general good, they have studiously endeavored, 
in aelecting their committee of premiums, to se- 
cure snch awards as will be equally disinterest- 
ed and exempt from all local or partial consid- 
erations. Should any individoal competitor, 
therefore, be inclined to qoestion the correct- 
ness of their decision in this particular case, I 
must be permitted to express my hope, that he 
wiH deem it better, silently to acquiesce m a 
determination ' which, although it $ksmlA be 
erroneous, cannot proceed from any but correct 
motives ; rather than impair the utility and gen- 
eral good effect of agricultural premiums pub- 
lickly awarded, by arraying either the judg- 
ment, or the equity of men, who must necessa-j 
rily decide right in many more instances thaD; 
they determine wrong. We cannot expect 
those who fail to obtain rewards to be equally; 
pleased with those who gain them ; but we may, 
& do calculate on the competitors for our premf ' 



justly, tbe capsfbiiilies of our art, w4ien occaiar 
m9Cf( is exbibiled to «s of what can be elected 
by those who fotiow it amiduoosly, under tbe 
influence of ilbeae poweiCul, because va^uatory 
'encoorageaksnts,iieldoqtl)Otbem by agricukn- 
l«l aodetiea. UetM^ we aie naturally led to 
catimate mom Mgbly tbe pawor^ resowrces, and 
iMMiorable obaracler of agrievltunl pursuits, in 
Willi any otiier, instead of onderval 



the decision of numerous and obviously impar* 
partial arbiters^ who are so circumstanced, as to 
have no possible interest^ either direct, remote^ 
or contingent in deciding against him. At tbe 
worst, such a decision can only be an insulated, 
and single mistake, unaccompanied by any of 
those general consequences, which threaten in-r 
jury, eHher to the community at lai^e, or to ' 
any pohion thereof, considered aa a separate 
class. 

1 must now, my friends, bid you farewell' 
We have all met, as I sincerely trust, with feel' 
ings such as shonk) ever govern men engage^ 
in a common cause, and bound together by tb^ 
ties of a common interest Let us idl part i^ 
tbe same spirit, to meet again, twelve monthP 
hence, with increased hopes and wi^ es for the 
prosperity of our Agriculture, as the true basis, 
and i>est aecnrity £br the permanent wel&re and 
happiness of our beloved country. 



of agricidture. And if Ikeif are^ we can rely 
fully on those who ipiay be unsuccessful, making 
alt due allowances for.their respective failures ; 
a# &r at least as to acqait oiir coounittee of any 
design to thwart their particular efforts to gain 
the fMrizes at wMcb they have aimed. 1 leel 
the more soiicitous on tlids subject from my ani- 
tow wish that in this 4>ur first attempt of the 
_ . , , kind, no circumstance should occur, either to 

•ning 1^eas«B fiir too many c€ us ^i^ypear to da'prodoce disagreement among ourselv^; or to 



V^ in iftct, mast reapect ^lamielves and their 
frofession, toobtain the respea of othera. Ant 



throw the slightest obstacle in the way of our 
future exhibitions. Ifot that I fear either the 



jonleas #ur agncdfeoml people evince their ne-|competency or inclination of our committee to 
gard for their ownoocupation, by always assert-; decide correctly : But tbe .same thing may jpos- 
Ing the nank to iriuch ^leybai^ a juat claim,! ^6^ happen here, whicb I see by Uxe public 
in ^e fpreotacale^of national interest, they may [Journals has taken place in one of our sister 
count wMi «ertai«ly, upon being ^egvadod, Mt! states; and I would willingly guard gainst it by 
^oly in^p«biio ^estimation, bat likewise in theiri ^ timely caution. The case alluded]to^ Is one 
.«wn. !pf ah individual, evidently isUercsiedf coming for- 

As to tbe Teey^ and^iews of those who mX- ward to arraign either the jud|^ent, or the jus- 
4end ouch eibiUlioos -as die present, in ^e jtice, or. both together, of certain judges, as ep- 
character father of spectators, coqjfcributors, -oridently disinterested^ who were selected by one 
icompetitofs for pi^mhmis,^ wiU now offer apf our sister societies to form a committee of 
iew remnrks. 'CM' tbe first, 1 jafaall tmly say, tiiat premiums. This being a common cause to all 



I take it for granted, they have come well dis-; 
;Msed to^be pleasod witbthehtimbleeilbrt made 
-to interest them; «nd to engage their good 
Wisbes, foribe success and contonance of ourj 
imdertaking. In regard to the aecbnd, althou|^ 
f confidently trust, that we all think much alike 
-•n^tibe subject of our institution, yet I cannot 
forbear to'aaggest, that, if they notice any thing 
'-mhidb Mis short 'Of their expectations, they 



igricuUural societies, I must take the liberty 
o offer one or two general remarks prompted 
)y the. occasion^ Any such instance ot palpable 
elfishness, so far from engaging public sympa- 
hy, cannot fail to excite unqualified disappro- 
lation. The public, whose sense of justice, will 
Iways lead them to right decisions in the end, 
frill never take part with an individual who 
omplains of what he only conceives to be an in^ I 



TO* Tan XDiroR of thx wkw naiGUUffD parmxr. 

I was pleased to see hi thy paper of Nov. >. 
16th, a demonstration that my rale for guaging 
is true. The rules of tbe author of that piece 
are ingenious and correct, yet far more tedious 
than the mode by which I discovered my rule, 
which I now consider myself in duty bound to 
explain and render intelligible to any person, 
master of die coasmon rules of arithmetic. 

I must first premise that it is demonstrated by 
Euclid that the contents of all circles are in 
proportion to tbe squares of dieir diameters. 

Second, that any division may be performed 
by nudti^iieaiiony and frequently requires lower 
figures. The performing of division by multi- 
plication IS founded on the neutral properties 
of an vmt or one, which none of the authors on 
arithmetic appear to have explained, or per- 
haps Ml^tolUave understood ;— for to -multiply 
one by one, or to divide one by one, the ]^ro- 
dnct and quotient wiM be tbe same ; tberelbre 
as one can neither be increased nor diminished 
by multiplying or dividing by itself, it is a sta* 
tionary number in either rule. For instance, 
suppose we wish to divide 8 by 2, by multipli* 
cation, divide 1 by 2 and tbe quotient will be 
,5— then multiply 8 by ,& and tbe product will 
be 4, and the same rule will bold equally good 
in any larger numbers. Then as U is proved 
by Euclid that the contents of all circlea are in 
proportion to the squares of their diameters ; 
say by the plain Rule of Three, as tbe content 
of any circle Is to the square of its diameter, so 
is )S3], tbe cubic inches in a gallon, to 294, the 
number to difrid.e by to find the gallons, if we 
take the sant^re of the,4iMieter in place of the 
^content of tbe circle— fa^it as 294 is a tedioua 
number to divide by, peibaps tbe division would 
be more readily performed by multiplication ; 
therefore divide an unit or ane by 294, and yon 
bare ^P034 for a quotient to Miultiply by to find 
the true content 

As the ingenious gentleman ^Hhd. oHas 4 
BIfkV has demonstrated tbe sau^ thing ip^a 
very difierent and more tedious manner, it ap- 
poart that we are both correct, and 1 wo^ 
wish for a further correspondence with him xip 
various Theoremat not donbting but many use- 
ful rules may be discovered, more abort, nlaiia 
and easy than what they have been laid donni 
W £nropean Anjibors. ^ 

* SAMUEL PRESTOpj^ 



«aitiutl.toolK)OB he discooniged ; nor aaffer »\^t cu^ that to Hmielf aUme^ in opppsition tq] iB^od^ori, Pa» Abp. 29, 182S» 
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From the New- York Statesman. 

TO WOOLLEJ^ JdANUFACTURERS. 

1 beg Leave to inform you that a bed of ex- 
cellent Fullers' Earth has been discovered on 
the margin of the North River, in the . State of 
New York. As this article has ever been con- 
sidered a grand desideratutn in the Woollen 
Manufacture, 1 congratulate you on the discov- 
ery, and more particularly that it is owned by 
an individual who possesses so moch liberality 
as to offer it for sale in this city,* at the same 
price it is sold at in the manufacturing districts 
in England — thus placing you^ so far as this ar- 
ticle is concerned, on % par with European man- 
ufac^irers. 

As it is prestmied you are mostly unacquaint- 
ed with its use and value, I have, for your 
infdrmation, added a statement of the mode of 
applying it, and the advantages to be derived 
therefrom. 

You must be aware that Fullers' Earth is the 
only material with which coloured cloth ought 
to be cleansed^ as well black as blue ; and that 
before cloth is coloured in the piece, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to use this article to prepare 
it to receive the dye. You may not, however, 
be equally aware that the superiority of the 
colors imported from Europe, are in a great de- 
gree attributable to their using this eartti, after 
the manner hereinafter described. 

FuUers\ Earth, when dry, if ^ood, should be 
dmootff and slippery like soap: it should not 
perfectlv dissolve in water, but when immersed 
in that fluid in a dry state, it falls so as to as- 
sume the appearance of suds, and on rubbing 
the hands with it in this state, it ought to be free 
from grit and perfectlv SDM>oth. Its use on 
cloth, is first to clean all the soap and grease out 
after brayii^ and before fullioff^ i^nd to cleanse 
the color and soap out after f^Uing. ^In color- 
ing of cloth it is ever used to prepare it for the 
dye, and to cleanse the ^olor after dyeing. 
Earth is not <mly the best agent with which to 
perform these operations, but what is equally 
important, it is the cheapest of any, as it will be 
sold at one dollar per one hundred pounds. 
On cleansing of cloA previous to and after dyeing. 

Many of the minor operations in a factory, 
which those who are not well versed in the 
business are apt to neglect as of little or no con- 
sequence, have an important bearing on the 
well-being of the whole. Snch are the opera- 
tions I am now about to describe ; and I am sor- 
ry to have to, observe that they are too general- 
ly neglected in this country. I most remark 
(and it cannot be too forcibly impre«ed) that to 
clean cloth well from grease and other extrane- 
ous matter, previous to dyeing, is a necessary 
preliminary to \he production of good colors, 
and to cleanse them well afterwards, is equally 
necessary to the maintenance of Uie manufactu- 
rer's reputation. 

Blue, black, and other dafk colors, are steam- 
ed before the j are carried to the tailing mill ; 
they arc then taken to the stocks and washed 
under the hammer*^, until the wat^r runs clear 
from them, when they are taken out and hung 
upon lon^ wowkn pegs (placed in the waHs of 
the building) till the following day ; they are 

• The bed from t? hich the etrtk is obtained, li own- 
ed by Mr. Chryatle, of FishkilULandln^, and ii sold by 
a person of the same name, who. keeps an earthern-'^are 
store ia Maidenlane. 



then taken down, spread open, and wet FuUer^s 
Earth thrown all over the Ihce $ the lists are 
now thrown together, and they are carefdlly 
placed in the stocks, which are pldgged up^ and 
the hammers let down,and permitted to play on 
the cloth, without water, for half an hour or 
forty minutes ; the cloth is then handed out, the 
lists pulled square, and the earth spread even on 
the cloth, and more Earth added if neccessary; 
the cloth is then put again into the stocks, and 
the hammers suffered to play upon it one or two 
hours, after which a small quantity of water is 
let run into the stocks; not more than would past 
through a laige wheaten straw, for one hour, in 
order that the Earth may be diluted slowly and 
by degrees. After that^ the cloth is once more 
handed out, the lists pulled square, then put 
again into the stocks, and the plug pulled out, 
when a sufficient quantity of water is introduced 
to make it perfectly clear. During the last op- 
eration^ it is to be from time to time handed out, 
in order to prevent its taking a wrong position 
in the stocks, and being tom< 

The water that comes out of the stocks shows 
whether the cloth is clean ; for that which runs 
out ought to be equally as clear as that which 
runs in.-— If on trying the cloth, you perceive it 
still soils, it must be worked with Earth a sec^ 
ond time. River or clear rain water is the best 
to mix with the Earth, and spring water for 
washing it out. 

To prepare cloth for dyeings it must be work- 
ed with Earth as before directed, only when it 
has gone the first half hour in the Garth, a small 
stream of water is let run in for half an hotir, 
and then a full stream, until it is quite dean.— r 
The handings out, as before directed, must be 
observed. Many people color their bUcks af- 
ter fullii^, without scouring with Earth i but 
the colors will not be so good, nor will they 
clean so well afterwards, l^cause there will al- 
ways remain a portion of the soap in the cloth, 
which washing with mere water will not detach 
from it, and when this comes into the Uack li- 
quor, or any other dye, the soap will be decom- 
posed ; the soda will be combined with the 
acids, and the grease being liberated, will pro- 
duce an effect equal to the coloring of greasy 
cloth. . 



beauty and intensity of the colors is thereby InT 
proved. 

Being aware of the disadvantages the wooUen 
manufaotureis were laboring under for want of 
good Fullers^ Earth, and suspecting there most 
be plenty in the country, I last sprkig handed a 
paper to the editors of the Statesman, request- 
ing samples might be sent to their office to be 
inspected hy a pefson ^ho was a judge of the 
article. Nnmeroos samples were sent, and 
among thetn I consider that which is now offer- 
ed for salOf as the best. After trying" it on- a 
small scale, I had a box of it sent to an experi« 
enced English tuller to try it on^ cloth, and be 
pronocmced it to be of a superior onali^. 

The next best sample, and in tact the only 
dther one that was Fuflers' Earth, was seot by a 
gentleman from Virgii^. This was oi excel- 
lent quality ; but between every layer ther^ . 
was deposited some coarse sand, that would have 
to be separated by solution, before the Earth 
could be used. I am informed there is an inex- 
haustible quantity in the beds from whence the 
sample was taken. 

I mention this fact, to prove that there never 
will be a deficiency of the article, and to infon& 
manufacturers that should the supply from the 
other ever fail, I shall be ready to give them in^* 
struction (if they need it,) how to separate the 
grit at a veiy easy expense. 

Editors of papers who are desirous of promo- 
ting the manufacturing interest, are requested 
to give this an insertion. W. P. 

New-York^ Ntn. 20* 



On eleaming ofclothfrom its grease in the flannel 
In general, nnrinous liquor and water are suf- 
ficient to clean a cloth from its grease in the 
flannel after it is woven ; but when the woo 
has not been properly scoured from its yolk, o* 
filth, or when the cloth has been manufacture^ 
a great whilc^it is necessary to add to the urint 
a solution of Fuller^s Earth^ and to do it some 
times two, three, and even four tipes ove^ 
notwithstanding which it is almost ever neces- 
sary to work such cloth twice more with Eartl 
prior to fulling ; but this is done only after i 
has been burled. 

It is important that cloth should be thorongl- 
1y free from grease before it be fdlled ; for soa) 
which softens grease, but does not dissolve i, 
forms with it a clammy substance which adhere, 
very strongly to the cloth, and is scarcely ev<r 
to be removed by any subsequent operation. 

When cloth has been fulled, it has to be wash- 
ed clean from the soapj and this apparently sii- 
ple operation caiinbt be effectually done wili- 
out Fullers^ Earth. Those who have nevr 
scoured wool-dyed cloth, after fulling, as the 1- 
nal operation, can have no idea how much ih 



>0A fBf vmir MSOhAMU FAAMXR. 

Ma. Enrroa, 

I saw with no small degree of surprise and 
regret^ the Communication under the signature 
of H'A Member of the Berkshire Agricultural 
Society,'' in your paper of the last week. 

Tour correspon<knt had not a correct knowl- 
edge of the facts, or his good sense would, I 
trust, have placed a more favorable construction 
upon the feelings and principles which animal, 
ed the associated i^culturists at the Worcester 
Cattle Show ; at least ImMit have relied upon 
his justice and candor to have spared me this 
intrusion upon your readers. But my apology 
for repeating, what must be coiisi4ejred as hav^ 
bg too little intereet, or novelty, is the duty I 
^we to the Massaohusetta Society for the pror 
motion of Agriculture, whose organ I hecame, 
and what is due to my own discretion ; but more 
especially to the Berki^ire AgricuUnml Society, 
whose merit and exertions! highly estimate, 
and. upon whose fl^ood opinioal set too high a 
valne^ to submit to its silent forfeiture. I am 
charged in effect — first, with arraying myself as 
the organ of the Society in the garb of proffered 
compliment ; and secondly, in hiding A>rgott€^ 
the honorable distinction to which the Berkshire 
Society was entitled. I should blush to think I 
did either, «nd appeal to the Cc^lowing facts for 
support 

As passing to the busy scene„ it was requested 
of me by my associates of the committee, that 
if the Worcester Society should honor, the Mas- 
sachusetts Society in a toast, that I should res- 
pond thereto. Such notice xvas ta)(ea, in a maa^ 
ner highly hospitable^ cctmrteous and poUte, in 
the following toast : 

^^ The Massachusetts A^caUarai Society— Tbfi f0iif 
which animated ^^ the I&art,^^ and which ia, inAuiac; 
life into the extremitieft of the Commoa wealth.'' 
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However gratifying? it was, to be supposed 
tlius to deiserve, aad however honorary and dis- 
ttfiruishiag the coroplioaent from such a source, 
aliiJ, as the Massachusetts Society had never 
ms4e aoy claim for the ascription of sa high 
praise ; hut on the contrary, at their fittt Ad- 
dress at Brighton, by a distinguished officer, and 
-io all their prooeedmgd, had most gratefully ac- 
knowledged the successful efforts and co-opera- 
tioDs of the County Societies, it was deemed 
1k>th just and proper to make such observation 
in reply as might indicate a due sense of the 
cooopiiment contained in the toast, as well as of 
ihe polite manner in which it was introduced^ 
and point to tlie County Societies as the sources 
from which this ^^ aniittation,'^ so gratifying to 
all who delight in the prosperity of agriculture, 
was essentially derived. The toast, therefore, 
given in response, was with this view, preced* 
ed by the following remarks. 

The Worcester Agricultural Society was coiv> 
gratulated upon the respectable assemblage of 
iflMiividaals who were with such zeal engaged 
in the promotion of its objects. 

Upon the very gratifying display which to the 
honor of the Society had been offered for exhl 
bition. 

And upon the happy results which such a 
state of things gave the community a well 
grounded right to expect, in the advancement 
of the A^icultural interests of the state. 

In replv to the notice which they had seen fit 
to take of the Agricultural Society of fllassacha- 
setts, it would be recollected that whatever of 
success had arisen hy their exertion, the praise 
belonged to the agriculturists of every part of the 
Commonwealth. 

But now that the several county societies 
-were so zealous and so distinguished in their 
several spheres of exertion,' it was to their co- 
operation thttt «ik« Mossactitfiietts Society and the 
country at laige ipight well look with confia^nce 
and have a right to expect the most auspicious 
results. 

The expression of a wish for their future pros- 
perity, introduced the following toast : 

*'Tbe Worcester Agricultural Society — May their 

•access be commensurate with their zeal, intelligence 

• ^d patriotism.*^ _^ 

I hope, in this explanation, to have satisfied 
^ A meoibcT of the Berkshire Society^^ that / 
did not forget, hut had fully in mind the ^^ honor- 
able distinction to which the Beriuhire associa- 
tion was entitled.^ The praise so ardently be- 
stowed by Mr. Lowell, in hie Addr^s, and so 
emphatically quoted by your correspondent upon 
^ the vigor and intelligence of the Berkshire So- 
ciety as having been productive of great emula- 
tion of improvemeoits in Agriculture,'^ most in^ 
coQtestibly evinces the respect entertained by 
the Massachusetts Society for that of BeriLshire. 

The recomaendi^tion of ^^ prudetice, caution, 
delicacy, aodcircu^nspection,'' is of high authori- 
^, and ^ouMhave great weight.'*' 

A generous emulation must produce the best 
eflEdcts ; bat a jealous rivabhip will place all at 
hazard. To produce the former, will be the 
aim of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society; 
and^ as your correspondent declares, ^^ it is not 
bis latentien to provoke any collision or inaus- 
picious rivalries among dtizens and societies 
devoted to the same great aod useful pursuits.'' 



It is hoped that this explanation may give him 
satisfaction, and his zealous efforts come in 
aid of what constitutes the interest of each and 
every society, the common welfare and happi- 
ness, i am respectfully. Yours, 6ic, 

JOHN WELLES. 
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CONGRESSIONAL.. 

AAerthe sHmding committees were appointed ac- 
cording to cattom, the long agitated subject of the 
claim of Baamarchais was referred to a select commit- 
tee of five. — The Hev. Mr. Breckenridge, of Kentucky, 
was chosen Chaplain of the House after five ballots. — 
AMessag^e was received from the President relative to 
tlie ootraipes and depredations of tbe Pirates in the 
West IncBes, and the Gulf of Mexico, exemplified by 
i\e death of a very meritorious oflicer, recommending: 
tXe employment of such public vessels as are capable 
<f pursuing: them into the shallow waters to which they 
rttire. — Another Message was received frem the Presi- 
dent, on the subject of the Christian Indians in Ohio, 
aid the lands g^nted to them ; and a report on the 
piUic buildings was communicated and committed. — 
A bill respecting the disbursement of public moneys 
reported the last session was called up, debated upon, 
aid ordered to be reprinted. — Anumber of bills were 
introduced and «ome progress made with them, among 
vAiidi were a bill granting relief to certain citizens in 
Michigan, who had expended property in relieving 
captives taken by the Indians in 1813; a bill to pro- 
vide for the national defence by improving the militia 
•f the United States ; and a bill for allowing the wid- 
owed aM>ther of Uetit. W. H. Allen, a half pay pension 
for Ave years.— A plan for the peace establishment of 
the Navy was communicated by the President. — A res- 
olution was adopted requesting information from the 
President respecting advances of money to public a- 
gents. — A resolution was passed requesting information 
from the President relative to the Porto Rico expedi- 
tion.— On the 13th the bill for the suppression of piracy 
was read a third time and passed without a division, 
SiAd sent to the Senate for concurrence. This bill au- 
thorises tite President to purchase or construct a suffi- 
<»k>at number afTesMlt In additiaii to those new etti- 
ployed, of such description as he may deem necessary, 
and to fit them for the services of repressing piracy, iic, 
and the sum of $100,000 was appropriated for that 
purpose. 



FARM£»l SUMMARY OF NEWS. 



* Prcside&t Adami) Letter. 



On Monday last, the trial pf ftfr. Joseph T. Bucking- 
ham, indicted for publishing an alleged libel in the 
Galaxy, ob Che Rev. John N. MaiBtt, commenced be- 
fore the Biimicipal Court. Counsel for the Defendant, 
Mr. Hooper of this city, and Mr. HaBet of Providence ; 
and the County Aftofhey, Jas. T. Austin, Esq. for the 
prosecution. The learned Judge decided that in all 
cases of indictment for printing a tfbel, our constitu- 
tiocs secured to the defendant a right to give the truth 
ol'the allegations in evidence, to exonerate him from 
the charge, and that although the County Attorney 
had g^ranted that permission, he could not claim it by 
virtue of such grant, as it was due to him by the laws 
oftkeland. The exiunination of witnesses occupied 
the whole day ; in the evening the counsel on both 
sidep were heard, and the Court adjourned. Tuesday 
morning, Judge Quincy gave the cause to the jury in 
an eloquent and impressive charge. He divided the 
charges in the alleged libel into five^ to wit : 1. Accus- 
ed Mr. Maffitt of falsehood— 9. Of infidelity— 3, Of be- 
traying confidence — 4. Of ridicoling persons who came 
to the altar-^. Of light, loose and lascivious behavior, 
and stated the evidence on these points, and directed 
the jury, if they were satisfied that the truth of these 
chai^ was established, and that the publication was 
made for ^ti good motive and justifiable end,^^ the de- 
fendant must be acquitted; oUierwise he nust be found 
guilty. The jury went out at 11 o^clock, and after 
being absent Are hours without agreeing, came in, and 
inquired of the Judge, whether if in their opinion jome 
of the al]^;afions were proved by defendant, and tome 
were not, they should acquit, or eootict the defendant ? 



The Judge repeated to them a part of his charge to 
this effect : That if the allegations proved were in their 
opinion of such a nature, and of such high importance 
as to authorize the defendant to attack the character 
of the person with a view to benefit the public by ex- 
posing him, then defendant ought to be acquitted. 
The jury retired again, aad in a few moments returned 
a verdict JVW QuiUy. A full length report of this trial 
will, we understand, be published in a few tiays, by 
Mr. Buckingham, in a pamphlet form. 

The last advices from Spain represent the constitu- 
tional system as advancing with a fair prospect of se- 
curing the happiness and independence of the nation. 

Morales, the Spanish General, has published a proc- 
lamation ccmdemntng to the gallows, or some worse 
punishment, all strangers foimd in any way aiding the 
patriot cause, even as merchants residing in the coun- 
try. This has been animadverted on with much acri- 
mony by the Governor of Curacoa. 

A House of Industry has lately been constructed in 
South Boston, is nearly completed, and is a spacious 
commodious and elegant structure. It cost about forty 
thousand dollars. 

A fire to<^ place at Ciaciimati, (Ohio) on^the 26tli 
ult. which destroyed a range of old buildings, herf^to- 
fore well known as Dickey^s tavern. 

A bill has been introduced before the legislature of 
Georgia, ^^to establish and endow a public seat of 
learning for the education of females.^' 

A young girl was instantly killed in Pblladelphk^ 
last wee]^ by a- stone carelessly tfarown by a boy in the 
street. 

Last week, at &e 8. J. Court, Nathan Severance, of 
Charlestown, was found guilty on three indictments of 
passing counterfeit money in Marblehead, and senten- 
ced to four years hard labor in the state prison ;. his 
brother Joel, -connected with him, and considered the 
principal, had before been sentenced for life. Joha 
How, for stealing a horse and chaise at Gloucester, 
was sentenced for IS months. — Saltm GuztlU. 

DistrctHng accident, — Qn Saturday last (says a Bal- 
timore paper) a young lady, while standing by the fire 
place unfortunately approached so near the fire that it 
communicated to her dress. There t>eing no one in 
the room with her but small children, b«r attend to 
gain assistance by leaving it, served to increase the 
fiames — and before the fire could be extin^i&lu;d she 
was burnt ifc» severely that her survival is in consc- ' 
quence rendered very uncertain. The distressing ef- 
fects of this accident shews that females cannot be too 
cautious in guarding against it. 

An Institntionfor the Deaf and Dumb has recently 
been established in Pennsylvania. 

A duel was fought on the ^th Nov. between Wm. 
Cumming, of Georgia, and a Mr. M^Duffie, of S. Caro- 
lina, in which the latter had hb arm broken. > 

Hay, in large quantities, has been transported firom 
Pittsburgh to New Orleans, where it affords a hand- 
some profit. 

JVstf MJUmimabU Ga«.— A short time since a person 
in this city received, from a -gentleman at Springfield, 
half a barrel of pickles. They came to hand In the 
evening, and being desirous of looking at them, he took 
out the bung, when, to his consternation, the moment 
the air from the cask came into contact with the blaze of 
a lamp, that was held, it took fire, and continued to 
bum till the bung was replaced.-— jPaUmftiifn. 

A New York paper lays alive Hog is now on board 
a sloop at a wharf in that city, which weighs 1465 lbs. 
The fever at New Orleans has nearly subsided, and 
the citizens are daily returning. 

James J. WUson, Esq. of Trenton, (N. J.) Editor of 
the True American, and member of the legfislature of 
that state, on the 9th inst. it^ a delirium, conceiting 
his house to be on fire, threw himself out of a two sto- 
ry window, and by the fall broke both of his legs above 
the knees, and received other injury^ His life is des* 
paired of. 

A C^otfenge.— A Virginian proposes a wager of Heve 
hundred dollars, that he wftl exhibit, at Uie Maiyland 
Cattle Show, which may be held near Baltimore in the 
year 1824, a native Bullock of Virginia, of greater nett 
weight than any that can be exhibited at the same 
Ume and place, by any Nkw-To|mex|u yi^^ &^¥^ ' 
shaU be a native of that Stately ^TP^yw^ I V^ 
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BT T. O. PljSSBirDKN. 

Some of the following lines are altered and para- 
|)Hrased from certain passages in a poem, entitled, 
«^ Tan Flskce,^* the production of Djer, a Brittib 
poet. — ' f 

TKt advantage* of industry iUtutraied ; houiti of labor 

re€Ofnmtnded^ and vagranis invited to accept oftueh 

asylums. 
Not only man bnt nature liTet by tofl, 
Beast, bird, the elements, and rollings worlds 
Exist by action ; nothing; lies at rest 
SaFe slugj^ds, death and ruin. Man is bom 
To care, and toil must nurture him, or else 
llis powers and (acuities will nerer ripen \ 
Nonai^e will on the heels of dotage tread, 
And the 'poor biped will remain a child 
Through eyery stage of sublunary being. 
Wise states of yore, obsenring this, ordainM 
lliat rich and needy, high and I0W5 be doomed 
Alike to labor ; and they often callM 
The rugged chiefbun from his plough and fold, 
From ruling brutes to rule the commonwealth. 
Utility wi^ then the test of merit 
Throughout all ranks. Then exercise gtve he^th^ 
Corporeal strength, and force of intellect. 

We owe to toil whatever raises man 
AboTe Ihe wildest qusdroped that roams 
The wilderness. Com, wine and oil. 
The cottage and the dome, the joys of liie^ 
Are fruits of industry. What nature yields 
' (And she performs her part) are mostly rude 
Amd raw materials, to be formed by skill 
Amf indttstry, wliich fashion thctm to wealths 

To idle want and ragpant Tioe, Ike means 
Of doing good true charity supplies. 
Means wherewithal to benefit themseltes, 
And serve the common weal, by tiseiul toil* 
In eyery village cbirity diould raise 
fioinxi or ukBom — seatta of kind restraint 
^or those whiywear out life in frnitless sport5| 
And idleness, the harbinger of want ; 
Who each employment sedulously dion^ 
Which honest wealth might yield, and something dxt^ 
By all to all, and public weal sabsenrt« 
Ye vagrant poOr, who ramble to and fro, 
Like gipsey-hordes, and him who tempted Job^ 
Who haunt tfce dwellings of the diligent 
For sustenance uneamM ; who ramble wide 
Vram house to house, with mischievous intent^ 
deigning disease, with false and woful tales 
Of dire distress, and ye whom real want 
Has bowed Kke rushes, which the torrent sweept-*.* 
Who tread the rough high way without an aim, 
With painful step, and bitterness of heart,. 
Gaunt children of affliction, do not shun ' 

The path which terminates in all the bliss, 
Which charity can wi^ discretion yield ; 
Let not false pride predominate^ but turn 
Your step-BWoln ^t to gentle friendly toil* 
The loom awaits you, and the spinning wheel, 
The ad«, the awl, the Implements of art, 
WUrch plied with diligence will put dull care 
And carking reminiscences to flight. 
Here may you rest and place your pillow here^ 
&aic from the peltings of the pitiless storm, 
Piste beverage, wholesome viands shall be yours-* 
To heal each sickness the physicifln waits, 
And priest invites to give your Makpr praise. 



Regard the wortd with cautious cye< 
Nor raise your expectation high, 
See thatihe balancM scales be such^ 
You neither fear nor hope too much. 



Support of Pof^jert.— The system of baying a 
work-hoose, with iaftd adjoinlBg, Where the pm«- 
pen tea J do aomething to support theBttelrefl, 
has heeD adopted in mailj places with the moit 
satisfactory results. The Christian Register 
says that the managers of the pauper establish- 
ment in Cambridge have paid ^0 into the tows 
treasury, after defraying all expenses of the es- 
tabiishment for the past year.— ^Pttt»/ief* Stat. 

From the Trenton Emporium. 
Mdteh of Improvmnent, — A dozen jreartf ago 
onl^, and a trip from New*York fo Norfblkt wai 
considered an undertaking of no small ma^tude 
— a journey of very uncertain termination — nov 
you step on board the steam boat in New*Yori^ 
and are safely tended in Norfolk in a couple of 
days. Formeriy, before a voyage to Havana^ 
there was an mtariable closing of contraetSf a^ 
twanging of business^ drawing out and executing^ 
of wills, mournful farewells and letters writtei 
back by the pilot boat — now it is a neat little 
pleasure jaunt — its hardly worth while to bid 
good bye — ^just going down to Harana. And 
some think we shall soon travel over land is 
nicely as we do 6yer water — Oliver Evans used 
to say that ttie time was coming wheB a trip to 
Pittri>iirg would be but a pleasant ercursioa-^ 
and when steam should svpply the place of ho^ 

Reeipofir making a pmmd <^ Urt Wodi HOie 
a eorrf.-^From the end of a sandlrStraightgrahi- 
ed stick, saw off a pound, and split it into as ma- 
ny pieces as it wiD admit for the purpose de- 
signed. Make each piece into the form of a 
wedge, and place c^ of those wedges^ between 
the oacdi^ and the top of the lower sash, where- 
ever the wind entei^ between the sashes^ — Boo- 
tonQaz€ttt, 

SmiS^lbit PAeisofiMfla^-^AbOQt twn lods of «^ 
Ave iron, conskrtfaig of filiilgs and shavings, were 
deposited in a wooden store near this viUag|e. 
By acddent^ a few quarts of linseed oil was spilt 
on the heap, la- id^ut three weeks after this 
occurred, a person walking over the mound per- 
ceived it to be very sensibly warm. In openiiig 
ity a great part of Uie interior waif discovered to 
be heated to redness I The iron was.free frsm 
sulphur, which is known to inflame sjpostaDeoos* 
ly with iroB^**— ToKfitofi, Mm^ poptr* 

Corsiamruinu'^^k new mineral earth has beeii 
lately found in Corsica, thotlg^t to be impfeyia- 
tetlwith pai*ticle» of gold. Bv chemical opera- 
tion, vases have been made of it for table ser- 
vices, and it is found to vie in color and Imtre 
with the finest vermilion. T&e name of Coai' 
itatirum has been given to it ; it.bw the proper- 
ty of not discoloring white stoffii, which' is not 
always the case with gcTld, the most purified 
and refined — N. Hampihire RepoiiioryM 

The celebrated Englishman^ Capt^ Cochrane, 
who is famous botii in and ont of Europe, for his 
long excursions on foot, and has been for two 
years engaged in such a tour in Siberia, to dis- 
cover whether in the Northern. Latitudes there 
Is any connection between the continents of Asia 
and Amerfca^ has married in Kamtschatka, a toe- 
tive of thsftcounti^, and is now on his retucn« 
He basnot found any junction of ttie two Co»- 
i\nfiXk\9ir^Iitmbttrgp€gi>er,- 



Newp<«», (R. I.) Dgc. 4. 
The remarkable propensity of cats, in so^- 
ii^ the breath of nifiB&, has often been speke^' ' 
of, and has been conmderedl by many as fabn^ 
lous; but an instance occnrred in this town, ks^ 
week, which shonki put p«ren«i npoa ^ttelB 
guard against Ihis danger. The modier kad left* 
the infant in &e care of a dameetie — on her 
retwn, ikue was informed that the eat war 
found with its two fore paws fost encirefii^ the^ 
child^s neck, and ita mooCh in that of the child,* 
whickwas nearly suflbcarled; and gf eat eier* 
tiens were neeessary to estricale the helpless 
tittle sn<fevei^ from its petiloui situation. The 
st^ was not nneh heeded by the mother,, but 
What was her horror en being awaked in the' 
night, by the cenvubed struggHng of the infant, 
and findw the saaM cat, in the SMse positton, 
uid the clild again redaced to nearly the last 
extremity I The cat was immediately tlirust out 
of the window — and so much eagerness did she 
manifest tn return to her victim, she broke 
through a pane of glass to effect her ^ject. It 
was not until the cat had made the third at« 
teaspf en thn folkfwiBg day tbat she waaput to 
death. 

From the Wettchesfer Herald. 
jR^. — Few persons are aware of the immense 
quantities of nun which descend from the cUudii 
in a certain space of time. Last Wednesday # 
night, it was ascertained that the rain fell to the 
depth of 8 inches. Now it follows. If we sup- 
pose our county contains 508 square mHes, and 
that the rain was equally plentiful throuehent 
the county, that nearly 1200 millions of hogs* 
heads of water must have been poured upon its 
surface in that night only. Hence if we calcur 
late the Tappan sea to cover, a sui^face of 24 
sqoare miles, and that thp water is 24 feet deep 
upon an average throughout the whole body — 
if appears, that nearly as much water was disr 
charged from the clouds on Wednesday even- 
ing in this cQunty alone as would fill the whole 
space occupied' by the Tappan sea^ This esti- 
mate may be amplified to any extent, and only 
proves how vast is the divine power and benev- 
olence ; and how trifling and conten^ble are 
all the works of man in contrast only with the 
most ordinary acts of Qod in his providential 
govdmnoent of the world f 

From the Fiimer^t Calenller fiir IBtS. 

Voefui Htnt^i—^ Sir, asked a'yoan^ man, will 
you be so kind as to measure this load of wood? 
My fiither has sokl it to Mr. Crispin, tiie ^ee- 
matoer. Father says there in a good- eord, bat 
Mr. C. says no, and Uiey have left it to you.^— 
^ Well my lad, there is jixrt flAK>utflix feet of it. 
It is almost every stick too shori, and 1 can see 
there are some hollow places^in k, and now and 
then a rotten stick tncked in.'' 

Who comes here ! Oh Ifc Capt Thriffy T Bb 
never goes to a tavern or grog-shop to lay in 
stores for Sunday. Whatever he does is done 
quicl^ and then he is off. He treats no friend 
at the tavern or re^lerV owp. No mornii^ 
drams, or eleven o'^ohefa for him. He has^plenff 
of good beer and cidfer. He never contracts 
mere than he can pay in season. He ps^ ^^ 
inleiiest^ because he p^ th^ principi^' and th^ 
saves the expense of suits, and the vexation of 
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DISEASES OF dATTLE. 

BT TBB XDtTOa. 

In our paper of Nov. 16th, No. 16, p. 126, 
We pfopoeed ^^ to giVe articles from the most 
topproyed authors^ relatiif^ to the diseases of 
cattle, horses, swine, sheep, &c. and we now 

(proceed to carry that proposition into effect. — 
Ve wonid premise, however, that we have no 
knowledge of this Subject derived from practice, 
and shall merehr select such articles as we think 
msv prove nsefai, from treatises, which appear 
to have been correctly and judiciously written, 
tnd have met with the approbation of men of 
science on both sides of the Atlantic. We shall 
sometimes alter the languaee of the authors, 
Irhose ideas we may adopt, lor the sake of bre- 
vity, and to make the subjects plain to readers 
who are not acqualilted with medical and ana« 
tomical terms ; but we hooe to retain the mean- 
ing whenever we vary tKe phraseology. We 
shall, occasionally, intersperse oitf extracts with 
remarks of our own, derived, principally, from 
conversation with practical farmers, and others, 
who possess, the kind of knowledge which ii 
most to be relied on, to wit, that which is de- 
rived from ezpenence. We are fully sensible 
of the importance of the subject, and know that 
improper prescriptions may not only cause the 
loss of much valuable property, but may subject 
many poor animals to cruel as well as absurd 
treatment. We shall therefore assert nothing 
relative to the symptoms or cure for ^bseases of 
cattle which is not supported by respectable 

•ttiKoWt^ f an4 fikoal^ w« be SO UUfortUHalO 8^ 

to lead our readers astray, it will be owtiftg to' 
the fallibility of the most competent guides we 
could find to direct our course. 

The following observations by Mn Lswresce, 
to English writer ol reputation, might very well 
precede every treatise on Cattle Medicine or 
Farriery. ^^It should be consi4iered that ani- 
mals, living in a state of nature, regtilated by 
die reason and experience of man, might be 
wholly exempt from disease — that their appe- 
tites, unlike out own, may be held under con- 
stant control — that their mseases result purely 
irom the negBgenee or erroneous treatment of 
tibeir owners. They are either etposed too 
much to the rigors and changes of the weather^ 
or they are gorged with food, denied a sufficient 
quantii^, or supplied with such as is Unwhole- 
some» Here we learn the chief causes of their 
nahb^es. Lbami to msvEirr Tmuc, instead of 
tmdertakiag tlie tedious^ msoitable, and often 
hopeless ti»k of learning to cure Ihem. I have 
BO infallible receipts to ofier ; on the contrary, 
I wish to impress my readers strongly with the 
iifea, that all infaUibU receipts are ii^allible non- 
tente.^' 

Inflammatory Fever^' or general Inflammaium ; 
called ale^.Qftarhr Eitfit, iSatk QiAthier, wr Spud, 
-^This disease frequently happens to young 
cattle, generally between the first and third. 
j^ear, most commonly about the second year of 
tbeir age. It appears to be occasioned^ by feed- 
ing them too hastily ; by putting tbemf when in 
a lean state, into rich succnlentpasture. 
', .The animal t^hen seized with this complaint. 



becomes suddenly listless and stupid ^ be bangK 
down his head, refuses his food, and appears to 
inove with difficulty. Swellings soon appear in 
different pails of the body, which, when pressed 
by the finger, make a crackling noise. Some- 
times the joints are particularly affected; at 
others, the swelling appears on the back, shoul- 
der or belly. 

The disease attacks ralller suddenly, and 
often proves fatal, particularly when proper 
remedies are not speedily employed* Bleeding 
is the first remedy, and tnust be proportioned to 
the age and strength of the animal ; perhaps 
from three to four quarts will generally be found 
sufficient. The blood should always be meas- 
ured. The foilowii^ purgative should then be 
given. 

Aloes ^ A - 3 dr. 

Potash - - .- 2 dr. 

SulphatofSoda [Glauber's Salts] 6 oz. 

Warm Water - - 1 pt. 

Mix for one dose. 
This dose will generally be found sufficient 
for an animal of two yeai^s old. Should the 
disease occur in situations, where these medi- 
cines cannot be procured, give from four to six 
ounces of common salt in a pint of water ; the 
addition of four ounces Of castor oil, sweet oil, 
or even Unseed oil, tvill make it more effica- 
cious. Should the' animal be relieved, by th^ 
treatment, considerable weakness may follow ; 
for which give the following twice a day : 
Powdered Caraway seeds, 1 Oz. 
Gipger - -. 2 dr. 

To be given m « p4i^ ^ Aat^^toeAl grijcl [or 
any other gruel] or ale. 

The swollen parts, particularly if the joints 
are affected, should be rubbed with the follow- 
ing liniment i 

Take of linseed oil - 4 oz. 

Oil of turpentine - 2 oz. 

Liquid ammonia, or spirit of sal 
ammoniac - • 1 oz. 

Mix. 
Mr. Lawrence has very properly advised that 
a piece of short or inferior keep should be re- 
served, as a digesting place, where cattle may 
occasionally be turned, to empty and exercise 
thedaselves. This is better than Jbleeding, or 
sypy metlical preventive; and as this disease 
frequently proves fatal, preventive measures 
should never be lost sight of/ 

Murrain of Pwt — These terms corre^spond 
with that of plague in the human species, (and 
the diseases are said to have a similar origin, 
to wit, in butrid miasmata,) and like the plague 
is attended with boils or buboes. The plague 
of homed cattle is said to be of « peculiar na- 
ture, and not communicable to other animals. 
Yet in a contagious disposition of the air, it 
may chance that vai[ious species of aqimals may 
be afiected at the same time. The infection is 
first denoted by a decrease of appetite^ difficulty 
of Swallowing, riiaking the bead, hanging down 
of the ears, and dulness of the eyes^ Constant 
diarrhoea, or scouring, foetid breath, nauseous 
steams from the skin, infecting the surromidiBg 
air. The blood is florid, hot, and frothy, and 



the urine high colored. Roof of the mouth ul- 
cerated. Tumors or biles are. felt under the 
fleshy Qiembrane of the skin ; eruptions all 
along the Kmhs, and abbut the bags of the cows« 
Milk dries up suddenly. The animals groai) 
much^ and are worse towards evening, mostly 
lying down. These symptoms continue incceas^ 
ing until the seventh day, in which, generally, 
although sometimes protracted to the ninth, the 
crisis or turn I^lcs place. 

Dr. Darwin proposes, when this distemper 
niakes^ its appeafince, to slaughter all the cattle 
within fixt cftile$>of the infected place, which 
appears to be a very hai%h Mode of proceed- 
ing ; and althon^h ^^ dcath^s a cure that never 
fails^^ such a remedy is commonly thought to 
be as bad ns the disease. A}r: I^wrence ad- 
vises, on the appearance of the disteiftper^ to 
place the whole herd under the best shelter 
that cifcumstaaces will allow ; to separate those 
which are in the most adv<inced stage of the 
diseaf -:, and slaughter such as good judges shall 
deem to be in a state too dangerous for any at- 
tempt to cure, and bury them pretty deep in 
the gtound. In a disease so highly putrid, 
blee<£ng shoild be ftioderate, yet in the begin- 
nisg, he thinks it will be necessary, as also se- 
tons and rowelsi *' If costiveftess prevail, tho 
body must be kept open bj^ Clysters, or the 
most moderate purged but a scouring is the 
most usual symptom. The' sick-lioitise toust be 
sufficiently airy, yet well defended from wet 
and cold. Acid fumigations wiB^rify the at- 
ihosphere of the house, aftd prolwfcly the fumes 
beby inhaled by the beasts will have a favora- 
blc cflfeot.*' -* ** 

" The finrpk^cma^ windy abcess, or puffing 
up of the hido, filled with a thin putrid matter 
and foul air, which nature furnishes in the last 
stage, as a mesn of throwing off the disease, 
must b^ opened at full' length, wherever situat- 
ed, and the matter discharged. The cavity to 
be filled with pledgets of tow, dipped in tint- 
tute of nfyrrh, or of an ointstfent composed of 
powdered turpentine^and yolk Of e^;s.- Poul- 
tices of oatmeal^ stale beer, &c. may be neces- 
sary to bring the ukers to a propet- digfestion- 
Nitre has, of late, been succeSsfdUy tised in 
gangrenous ulcers, the Cavities being fifled with 
it. The approach of mortification is indicated 
by the dark and flabby appeaitoce of the inside 
of the mouth, ooldness, insensibiBty, blackness 
and ill icent of the dtmg, sanious and foul dis- 
charge from the mouth and nose, and dulness of 
the ejfes. On the return of beakh, mtld. Clean- 
sing psrg^s will be necessary, but the danger 
of moitiflcation must be fairly passed. The re- 
covefMl beast must not be suddenlv exposed to 
the a>f but only turned out a few hours in the 
middle of the day, particularlv throughout win- 
ter. Sudden exposure has subjected many co»» 
vsdeicents to a verUgo of giddkiess, and to con- 

^M Sauvages, the celebrated pro^eiasor of Med^ 
ictse St Honlpelier, was an accurate observer 
of this disorder, when H raged MA great vio- 
lence in many parts of Europe. He cdculated 
that of twenty who were attacked bjr it nki^ 
teen died} that ,tto eertaift remedy \xAh^ 
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discovered, or any effectual mode of preventive, 
except separating the healthy from the sick ; 
he recommends, however, bleeding and purging 
at the commencement of the disorder, with se- 
tons in the dewlap. After the operation of the 
purgative, he considers opiates, aromatics, &c. 
such as caraway seeds, ginger, cascariiiS) &c. as 
the most proper medicines. 

A writer in Hhe Genthman^s Magazine, quoted 
with approbation, by Dr. W. Peck, a late learn- 
ed and judicious writer on veterinary medicine 
gives the following directions to prevent and 
cure the disease. 

First Avoid the infection with the utmost dil- 
igence. Secondly, Trust to none of the celebra- 
ted remedies that may be proposed to you, un- 
less founded on experience ; most that have 
been offered by farmers are known to be inef- 
fectual, and many of them extiemely injurious. 
Thirdly, If your cattle are attacked, bleed plen- 
tifully, repeatedly, and keep their bodies open. 
Fourthly, Give them no dry me»t from the com- 
mencement of the attack till the fever abates ; 
let their mashes be thin, given warm, and very 
of^en, a little at once ; keep them dry and warm. 
Fifthly, Give no warm spicy drenches, at the 
commencement of the disease. 

The Ibllowmg extract from an Engli^ vork is illua- 
tratlre of the infectious nature of this disorder^ 

" A farmer in Essex, who had Ihe distemper 
imong his cows, invited a neighboring farmer to 
come and assist him in giving drenches to some 
of his sick cattle ; the good natured man went 
accordingly and spent the best part of the day 
with his neighbor, to lend him his help in dis- 
tress, little dreaming of the ill consequejice of 
being so many hours with the di(8eased cows ; 
so much of the infectious effluvia adhered to his 
clothes, that, as he was walking home, though a 
mile and a half, throogh a field in which several 
of his cows were feeding, he no sooner enterod, 
but they leflt off g:razkig, iaq to the fyrther end- 
snorting and flinging up their noses as though 
they smelt something Yory disagreeable ; and so 
indeed it proved to th^m, for the very next day, 
jnany of them fell uck^ and died in a few days.*^ 
(to be continued.) 



From the Plough Boy. 
Mr. Sowtfiwick,- 

It appears from our statute books, that our 
#tate has appropriated about one and a half mil- 
lions of dollars, for the benefit of colleges and 
academies. This amouixt has gone almost exclu- 
sively for the education of young men designed 
for the professional and mercantile classes. And 
what has been done for the education of Plough 
Boys, — whose productive labors are tie lil'e- 
blood of our commerce, the sinews of oir man- 
ufactories, and the food and raiment of oir pro- 
fessions ? Comparatively nothing, it is aidently 
to be hoped, that the example of Viiginia, 
prompted as it is by the intelligent mind of a 
Madison, will awaken our legislature to a just 
sense of the importance pf establishing a school 
pf agric«ltare. 1 have no doubi but it would 
tend, more than any other measure, to improve 
our husbandry ; and that the increased tolls up- 
on our canals, which it would cause, by increas- 
ing the productions and profits of our fams, 
would remunerate the state, in ten years, the 
whole expense of the establishment. 

You have said there is at least one establish- 
ment of this kiftd. 1 presume you allude to that 



of M. Fellenburgh, at Hofwyl, in Switzerland. 
This school affords a demonstration not only of 
the practicability, but of the usefulness^ of 
teaching, conjointly, the theory and practice of 



in a grass field. The consequences were, that 
it acquired a strong new bark; produced larger 
and better Usted fruit ; and that those young 
shoots which before grew up around the stem, 
agricuUure. So high has its reputation becomie, ' and which it was every year necessary to des- 



that many of the young German noblemen are 
sent to M. de Fellenburgh for instruction ; and 
his pupils receive extravagant salaries as man- 
agers upon many of the great estates on the con- 
tinent I advise you to procure and publish an 
account of the institution. It may be found in 
one of the Edingbui^h Reviews ; 1 think, in the 
volume for 1817. There is also a report of it, 
made to the Emperor of Russia, in 1814, by the 
Count de Capo d^Istria; a pamphlet by M. 
Fictet, of Geneva, and considerable said in its 
commendation by Mr. Brougham, in a report to 
the commons of Great-Britian, made in 1818, on 
the subject of educatiob. Mr. B. spent some 
time at Hofwyl. But this is not the only school. 
In a volume of recent travels through Hungary, 
Dr. Bright enumerates six or eight, and says 
there are others, which have been established 
in the Austrian dominions, by the government 
and by individuals, on the Hofwyl plan. Accum, 
the well known chemist, has recently received 
an appointment in a similar school, from the 
King of Prussia. 

But why seek for European precedent? We 
have a double inducement for such a school 
here. It will give us good statesmen as well 
as good farmers. We want farmers whose 
education will qualify them to speak in our leg- 
islative halls, to draA bills and reports, and to 
discharge the duties of any of our public offices. 
We want the yeomanry of our state to possess 
the influence which their numbers and republi- 
can virtue entitle them to; and we wish to in- 
struct them, that their influence may be direct- 
ed to public good. COLUMELLA. 

On the me^f*^ of promoting the growth of Young 
Fruit Trees^ particularly in grass land. By tfie 
Rev, Mr, Germershausen. 

From the Transactions of the £conoimcal Society of 
Leipsic. 

When young tr^es stand in grass-land, or in 
gardens where the earth is not dug up every 
year around them, and freed from weeds, they 
do not at first increase properly in growth, and 
will not thrive so well as (hose which have t>een 
planted in cultivated ground. It has been re- 
msurked also, in orchards, that the more the 
groimd becomes grassj'^, and, as it were, convert- 
ed into turf, the fruit is smaller and not so well 
tasted. The latter circumstance takes place 
particularly with regard to plums. 

Having planted several young plum trees, I 
covered the ground, for some years, around the 
trunks, as far as the roots extended, with flax- 
shows,* by which means these trees, though in 
a grass-field, increased in a wonderful manner, 
and far excelled others planted in cultivated 
ground. As far as the shows reached, the grass 
and weeds were choaked ; and the soil under, 
them was so tender and soft, that no better 
mould could have been wished for by a florist. 

When 1 observed this, I covered the ground 
with the same substance, as far as the roots ex- 
tended, around an old plum tree, which appear- 
ed to be in a languishing state, and which stood 



*Show8 are the refuse of flax when it ia scutched or 
hacklf^. 



troy, were prevented from sprouting forth, as 
the covering of flax-shows impeded the free 
access of air at the bottom of the trunk. 

Last year I transplanted from seed-beds, into 
the nursery^ several fruit trees ; the ground 
around some of which I covered, as above, with 
flax-shows. Notwithstanding the great heat of 
the summer, none of those trees where the earth 
was covered with shows, died or decayed ; be- 
cause the shows prevented the earth under them 
from being dried by the sun. Of those trees 
around which the ground was not covered,as be- 
fore mentioned, the fourth part miscarried ; and 
those that continued alive were far weaker than 
the former. 

The leaves which fall from trees in autumn 
may also be employed for covering the fi^ound, 
in like manner : but stones, or logs of wood, 
must be laid on them, to prevent their being 
dispersed by the wind. In g^ss land, a small 
trench may be made around the roots of the 
tree, when planted, in order to receive the 
/eaves. If flax shows are used, this is not ne- 
cessary ; they lie on the surface of' the j^und 
so fast as to resist the force of the most violent 
storm. The leaves which 1 have fouml most 
eifectual, in promoting the growth and fertility 
of fruit trees, are those of the walnut tree. — 
Whether it is, that, on account of their contain- 
ing a great abundance of saline particles, they 
communicate manure to the ground, which 
thereby becomes tender under them ; or that 
they attract nitrous particles from the atmos- 
phere ; or that, by both these means, they tend 
Jo MHKish the tree, botti anove and oeiow. 

Tliose who are desirous of raising tender ex- 
otic tr^es from the seed, in order to accustom 
them to our climate, may, when they transplant 
them, employ flax-shows with great advantage. 
'This covering will prevent the frost from ma- 
king its way to the roots ; and rats and mice, 
on account of the sharp prickly points of the 
tlax shows, will not be able to shelter themselves 
under them- 

Tan or the refuse bark which has been used 
by tanners, has been recommended for the same 
purpose ibr which flax shows are advised as 
above. TessierV Annals of Agriculture advise 
to iwe the breakings or refuse of hemp in the 
manner above directed Wood ashes and slack- 
ed lime are likewise stated to be useful, not 
only for manure, but for the destruction of in- 
sects. It would be well if trials were made of 
all these -substances, on diflerent trees in the 
same orchard, and the results of such trials not- 
ed and published for the benefit of the commu- 
nity.— JGrf, a: E. Farmer. ' 

Ftmb Sinclair** Code of Agfki^ltafe. 
RoUtrs, — ^The roller is the most useful im- 
plement for breaking hard clods expeditiously, 
and smoothing the surface of land when in til- 
lage, ever yet invented. It is likewise of use 
to grass lands laid down for hay ; and heavy 
rollers would prevent those ant hills, bv which 
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made of Tarioas subataaces ; as wood, freestone, 
ffraaile or cast iron; but on the whole the two 
ktter are. to be preferred. It is of ioiportance, 
that the we%ht of the roller sfaoald be in pro- 
portion to the furface on which it i» to be em- 
ployed. The best pian^ is that of having two 
rollers, each about two feet and a half in length, 
and both placed in one frame, so as to roll 
clear of one another. This is the most suitable 
both for com crops and sown grass, as it neither 
tears up the tender soil, nor injures the young 
plants. Besides the labor in turning is much 
less severe on the frame and on the cattle. Ev- 
ery farm ought to be provided with rollers of 
different diameters and weights, so as to suit 
the several purposes to which they are destin- 
ed ; those of a small diameter are generally ap- 
plied to land in tillage ; and those of a large di- 
ameter, with double shafts, to grass land. Heavy 
rollers are of great use, for destroying worms, 
slugs, and other vermin in the soil. 

An intelligent fanner maintains, thai if drain- 
ing is the first, manuring the second, and culti- 
vation the third, rolling ought to be considered 
the fourth principal operation in the processes 
of agriculture. — Its importance indeed, is becom- 
ing more apparent, and new advantages are de- 
rived from its use both on arable and on grass 
lands. 

Wheat should always be rolled in the Spring. 
aAer frosts, as it makes the soil adhere more 
closely to the roots of the plants, encourages 
vegetation and strengthens the stems, and ren- 
ders the grain more perfect. When any crop 
is sown with artificial grasses, rolling is partic- 
ularly necessary, to make an even surface, bruis- 
ing all clods, and pressing down any stones it 
may not be thought necessary tp carry off, to 
facilitate the future operation of the scythe. 
Oats ttt a >tg4^ «otl, mvy bcr rolled to advaotM^r, i 
immediately after the seed is sown, unless (oe 
ground be so wet as to cling to the roller. Af- 
ter turnips are sown in drills, they ought to be 
immediately rolled, to make the soil compact, 
and to promote their speedy germination, Not 
only for turnips, but for all other crops^ rolling, 
particularly during the night, is fomia to be an 
efficient means of destroying slugs, snails, the 
wire worm, and other vermia, so destructive to 
yonng plants. Flax ought to be rolled immedi- 
ately after sowing ; it makes the seed vegetate 
equally, and prevents after growth ; the bad ef- 
fects of which are visible in every step of the 
process for dressing ffax, 

The other advantages for rolling arable land 
are, that it renders a loose soil mere compact 
and solid. This encourages the growth of 
plants, by pressing the soil to their roots. It 
likewise keeps in the moisture, and prevent? 
drought from penetrating. When the soil is 
worked up lightly, moisture ^tber filten thro^ 
it too quickly, of is easily evaporated. In a dry 
season this may occasion a very material di^r- 
ence in the crop, paore especially in a light soil 
Rolling ia executed to most advantage acrosa the 
direction of the ridges, because more adapted 
to ensure full benefit to the furrows which oth- 
erwise may not be proporly gone over. 

When a large field is to be rolled, a number 
of rollers ought at once to be set at work, oth- 
erwise an opportunity may be lost never to be 
regained. ^_ 

It has long been considered, as an incontro- 
f ertible proposition) an^ apprpacbing to the Mr 



ture of an axiom, " That whoever could make 
two ears of com, or two blades of grass, to grow 
upon a spot^ where only one grew before, 
would deserve better of mankind, and do more 
essential service to his country, than the wliole 
race of politicians put together*" 

There never was a greater instance of sophism 
try, than this doctrine of Swift's, who seems not 
to have been at all aware, of the immense bene- 
fits, conferred upon agpriculture, by a judicious 
system of civil policy. In fact, the prosperity 
of agriculture, depends upon the politician. The 
better and more equitable the civil policy of a 
country, the more perfect will its agriculture be- 
come. Those politicians or statesmen, therefore, 
who, by removing every obstacle, and furnish- 
ing every proper encouragement to agriculture, 
promote its advancement, have a higher claim 
to the gratitude of mankind, than those who 
have merely performed a secondary or practi- 
cal part, which part, they never could have per- 
formed at all, but imder the protection of wise 
laws, regularly administered, and executed with 
impartiality and \\gor,r^Ibid. 

Rules to be observed regarding the Improvement 
of Waste Lands. 
In the cultivation of wastes, the ^following 
rules are laid down by the most successful im- 
provers* 

1. Not to put in practice any schema of ift>- 
provement, without the fullest deliberation, nor 
without the command of an adequate capital. 

2. Not to begin on too great a scale, nor un- 
til, by experiment it be found, that the design 
is suitable to the soil, situation and climate. 

3. When the intention is to cultivate peat- 
moss, not to begin cropping, till at least one 
season after the drains are completed, and the 
soil thoroughly recla lined from superfluous 
moisthre; In flow or spongy mosses, a longer 
time is necessary, and it is desirable to expose 
the soil to the action of the atmosphere, during 
the frosts of winter. 

4. To plough or delve peat-moss in autumn, 
that it may be effectually exposed to the win- 
ter frost and rains, and not to the summer's 
heat, w^hich hardens it, and prevents its decom- 
position, 

6. Whatever is done, to do it effectually ; not 
to think of laving on four aCres, the manure 
necessary for three ; nor the lime, chalk, earth, 
clay, sand or gravel, upon two acres, that should 
be employed in covering only one. 

6, To carry on the improvement of waste 
lands, without encroaching upon the dung ne- 
cessary for the improved part of a fariP) as dung 
ought never tp be brought from a good soil to 
lay upon a bad one. Unless dui^ therefore can 
be procured from a neighboring town or viUage, 
it will be better to leave the lands in their nat- 
ural state, ei^cept in cases where the soil, by 
being pared, burnt, limed, or marled, or cover- 
ed with chalk, clay, earth, &c. will pay the ex- 
pense of the improvement. 

7. The last rule is, to lay down land, improv- 
ed from waste, more especially in high and 
bleak situations, as soon as possible into grass, 
and to retain it in that state as long as it is tol- 
erably productive. For though grain and roots 
may be cultivated on waste lands, when prop- 
erly improved, yet grass pastured, particularly 
by sheep, is principally to be depended on for 
improving all weak soils, in barren districts. In 



such cases, it is from grass alone that reipuner- 
ation can be looked for by the ir.iprover of waste 
lands. Even though soils of this description do 
not produce grass in much abundance, or of 
good quality, yet when in pasture they produce 
something, and a stop is put to fai'ther expeiH 
diture.— /6i(i. 

Ditching.-^Wlien busliy ground, full ofstroncf 
roots, is to be ditched, the Rev. Mr. Eliot Wise- 
ly rcconttnends beginning the ditch in the win- 
ter, when the ground is frozen two or three 
inches deep. The surface may be chopped in- 
to pieces by a broad axe with a long helve, and 
the sods pulled out with an instrumetit made 
like a dung croom. The farmer may probably 
hit upon a good time for this Work in Decem- 
ber, when there happens to be no snow, and 
when it will not interfere vi-ith other farming 
business. Tlie lower part of the ditch may be 
done in the following summer, or autumn. In 
a free and firm soil, a ditch may be begun with 
a plough, drtiwn by an orderly team that vrill 
keep to the line. This saves labor. 

To make a ditch straight, and equal in all its 
parts, it is recommended that the work be reg- 
ulated by a frame of slit deal, nailed together, 
to the exact size of the intended ditch. It may 
be a rod or more in length, and as wide as the 
intended diithr^Dcane^s J^. E, Farmer* 

Rice 1/ci/y.— This is one of the best and most 
nourishing preparations of rice, particularly for 
valefddinarians or convalescents.. It is thus 
made : Boil a quarter of a pound of rice flour, 
with half a pound of loaf sugar, in a quart of wa- 
ter, till the whole becomes one imiform gelatin- 
ous mass ; then strain off the jelly and let it 
stand to cooL A little of this salubrious food ea- 
ten at a time, will be found very beneficial to 
those of a weekly and infirm constitution. 

Chemical Agency by the Magnet.— Mr. J. Mur- 
ray states, that he had succeeded in decomposing 
by the magnet, every metallic salt to which he 
had applied it. One instance of this fact, so inter^ 
esting to science, we quote for the sake of its 
tendency. ^ A solution of permuneate of mercu- 
ry was, by the magnet, soon reduced to metallic 
or running mercury.'-^Heace fine steel filings, 
magnetized, administered in syrup, will be an 
admirable antidote to corrosive sublimate. 

London pc^et* 



Sir John Sinclair, in his Code of Health de^ 
clares that the nuKtem art of Fencing is not on- 
ly conducive to longevity, but absolutely enlar- 
ges the bones of the chest and thorax. Locke 
calls it an essential part of good education.— 
Wr^ht on Elocution, praises it as ao auxiliary 
to Eloquence. Chatham^ in one of ids letters to 
his nephew. Lord Camelford, assures him, it will 
place h\B head upright and plant him weU upon 
his leg^s.^-JVcUional CUizette. 

Tkere is not an earthly beauty that I look 
upon, that has not something in it spiritual to 
me. And when my ttdod is fair and open, and 
soul right, there is not a flower I see that does 
not move my heart to feel towards it as a child 
of God. All that is, to my mind, is a type of 
what shaU be ; and my own being and soul seera? 
to me as if linkeft^feg(f ^t^C*^^ iC 
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TO Tom mrrom or thx vkw xv«laiii> vaslmkb,. 

HaTingseen in No. 16 of yoar paper, a re- 
quest fpr some inforinatioQ reapectinf the chewi- 
est and hest mode of clearing heary timbered 
new heads — I send j/oq the following : From long 
experience and strict observation, I am of opi- 
nion that the generality of people involve them- 
selves in more than twice the labor and ex- 
pense necessary for the wa«t of prudent care and 
attention in falling their timber. Most farmers 
when they begin in the woods, are in a hurry to 
have some land cleared ; they hire their chop- 
ping done by the job, and such choppers, so 
hired, are only interested in diAag it as fast as 
possible. They generally cut the smallest tim- 
ber first, fall the trees promiscuously In all dl^ 
rections the way they will go with the least 
chopping, and the largest trees the last. Then 
after it lias lain a year to dry and the, fire been 
through it, td bum the small brush, the logs lay 
in all directions ; the smaller fast under the 
laiver, and it will then be twice the labor to 
cle^ it ofi; that it would be if nothing had been 
^ne, provided they would follow the following 
directions. 

1st Talte a view of all the large trees, 
and see which way they may be felled, for 
the greatest number of smaller trees to be fell- 
ed along, side, or on them. AAer felling the 
large trees, only lop down the limbs ; but 
all such as are felled near them, shottld be cut in 
suitable lengths for two men to roll and pile 
about the large trees, by which means they may 
be nearly all burnt up without cutting into 
lengths or the expense of a strong team to draw 
them together. , 

t6. Fell all the other trees parallel and cut 
them into suitable lengths that they mav be read- 
ily rolled together without a team, always cut- 
linff tl^e largest trees first that the tmallest may 
bel^oae on the top to (ted the fires. 

3d. On hill sides Mi all the timber in a lev< 
«] direction, then the logs will roll together, and 
if the trees are Celled down hill,all the logs must 
be turned round before they can be rolled, and 
there will be stomps in the way. 

4th. Bv following these directions two men 
may readily heap and bum most of the timber 
without requiring any teams, and pejrhaps the 
brands and remains of the log-heaps may all be 
wanted to bum up die old fallen trees. After 

iiroceecfing, as directed, the ground will be clear 
or a team and sled to draw the remains of the 
heaps where they may be wanted, round the 
<Ad logs. Never attempt to either' chop or 
draw a large heavy log until the size and we^ht 
is reduced by fire. 

The more fire-heaps there are made on the 
clearing, the better, particularly about the old 
logs, where there is rotten wood. 

The best time of the year to fell the timber, 
in great measure, depends on the seasops^ l>^ing 
wet or dry. Most people prefer having the 
timber fallen in the month of June, when the 
leaves are of full size* Then by sinreadiag the 
limbs and brush over the ground (for it sfsold 
never be heaped) if there is a very dry time 
the next May, fire may be turned through it, and 
will bum the leaves, limbs, and top of the 
ground so that a very good crop of Indian com 
and. pumpkins may be raised amongst the legs 
by hoeing ; after those crops come off, the lanid 
Wiay be cleared and sowed late with rye and 
timothy grass, or with oats and tiiaothy in the 



sprii^. If what they call a good bum, cannot 
be had in May, keep the fire out until it can be 
had in some very dry time in July or August ; 
then clear it off and sow either wheat or i^e 
and timothy, harrowing several times, both be- 
fore and after sowing, for after the fire has 
been over thegpround, the sod of timothy should 
be introduced as soon as the other crops will 
admit, to prevent the briars, elders, fire-cher- 
ries, &c. from sprii^ng up from sudi seeds as 
were not consumed by the firo. 

The timothy should stand some 4 or 5 years, 
either lor mowing or pasture, until the small 
roots am rotten, then it may be ploughed, and 
the best mode that I have observed, is to plough 
it very shalk)w in the fall ; in the spring, cross 
plough it deeper, harrow it well and it will pro- 
duce a first rate crop of Indian com and pota- 
toes, and the next season produce the largest 
and best crops of flax that I have ever seen and 
be in order to cultivate with any kinds of grain 
or to lay down again with gross. 

These directions are to be understood as re 
lating to what iA generally called Beech Lands — 
and the chopping may be done any time in the 
wipter, when the snow is not too deep to cut low 
stubps, as the leaves are then on the ground. 
By (eaving the brush spread abroad, I have 
known such winter choppings to bom as well in 
a dry time iu Aug^t as that which had been 
chopped the summer before. 

SAMUEL PRESTON. 

Stockport J Pcu Dec. 14, 1822. 

Report of the Cofnmitiee of the HUhhorwi^ (JS'lH.) 

Agricultural Sopiety^ on Agricultural Proaucts. 

The committee, appointed to view, on the 
eround, field products of competitors, have per- 
formed the duties of their office agroeably to 
their instructions. Of eleven, ,who were chos- 
en as a Viewing Committee, only seven attend- 
ed to the business of their appointment, viz. Pe- 
ter Woodbury, William Riddle, Ezra Abbot, Por- 
ter Kimball, Phillip Brown, Joseph Cochran, 
Esqrs. and Humphrey Moore. They began 
their rout on the 29th July, and completed it 
on the first of August They beg leave to make 
the following Report of their doings. ' 

They commenced their business by viewing 
the crops and farm of Dr. Thomas Eaton, of 
Francestown. The products of his fields were 
all good. But his most distinguistiing crop was 
Wheat, of which he had four and a half acres, 
and, for the present year, was excellent. The 
Committee awarded him the first premium for his 
Wheat Crop. His Potatoes, growing on 1} a- 
cres of ground, wero well cultivated, and appear- 
ed very promising. For these he was consid- 
ered to be entitled to the second premium. 
His Indian Cora and French Turnips were ve- 
ry luxuriant ; but upon comparison with the 
same kind of crops of other competitors, they 
were not esteemed deserving an award. 

The farm of Dr. Eaton, containing 280 apres 
of land, Is made up ef hiDs and valleys, and is 
generally of a warm, free soil. It is well pro- 
portioned in respect to woodland, pasturage, 
mowing, orcharding, and tillage. Order and ju- 
dicious management ouurked every departo^ent 
of his Agriccdtural business. Every thm^ ap- 
peared to be done with calculation and for 
profit. The extent and conveniences of his 
bams, out-houses, and the order of his house, 
ibew bow delightful oiay be the cituatieo of a 



farmer. He consumes the whole of his <irop9 
m his family and in his stock ; and, sometimes, 
in addition makes considerable purchases for 
consumption. That this method should con^n- 
ually add to the fertilitv of a farm, is not doubt- 
ed ; but whether it will give the greatest net! 
profit for any given course of years, is submitted 
to Agriculturalists who love to make expert- - 
ments, and also love to make calculations. 

The Committee next viewed the crops of 
Messrs. Folsom and Whittle, of Deering. Their 
Oats, growing on 2^ acres of ground, were gen- 
erally very heavy, and were considerod worthy 
of the premium offered for the best crop of that 
species of grain. Their Potatoes, 4^ acres 
looked very well, but did not excel. Their 
Wheat, of which there were four acros, w^ ve- 
ry good, and would have received a premium, 
had not other fields, in competition, been better. 
Their farm contained about 400 acres of good 
land. The soil was strong ; but from its close 
texturo, it appeared to be better adapted gen- 
erally to grass than to grain. The Committee 
were a little surprised to see, on such a good 
and extensive farm, keeping 40 head of cattle, 
and 70 sheep, only 2| acres of Indian Com, of 
no more than ordinarv luxuriance. But the 
great article of this iarm and the source of 
irealth to its owners wero stock ; which gave 
evidence of the superior quality of the breed, 
tnd the excellence of their keeping. The farm 
was well managed, and distinguished foi some 
of its well built and permanent fences. 

The farm of Mr. William Whittle, of Weare, 
contains about 200 acres of land of various qual- , 
ities. His Wheat crop, covering four acres of 
ground, appeared very well It has suffered 
from the eariy drought On comparison, it could 
not command a premium. Seven acres of his 
ground wero planted with Indian Corn. The 
field was a pine plain ; the soil very light ; the 
manuring small. Considering these ciroumatan* 
ces the crop commanded attention. The third 

Eremium on Indian Corn was awarded to him. 
[is farm generally appeared to be under a 
profitable process of cultivation. 

M^ Peter McNeil, of If ew-Boston, has a farm 
generally hard and uneven. By industry he 
makes it fruitful and profitable. ' He offered aa 
acre of Wbbat for examination. The crop waa 
v«ry good, and it was esteemed worthy of the 
second premium. 

Mr. Jacob Hooper, Jr. of New-BostoD^ efier* 
ed several crops for examination. They were 
fdl good, but none was entitled to a premium 
excepting his Flax, tor which the first award 
was made. 

His faria, of ^00 acres, Uei principally on a 
beautiful hill, whose ascent is easy, and whose 
soil, thougfh not of the riciiest quality, was veiy 
feasible. His fields were laid out with accura- 
cy and cttitivated with the greatest care. The 
fences wero exceediiu^|y weU built, and of the 
laost durable materials. Not a bush infested 
the walls, or headlands ; nor a weed of a finger's 
length encumbered his fields. Not a squirrel 
or a mouse, could find rubbish enough ,ibr a 
lurking place, from which they might sallj 
forth to make their depredations upon tU^ 
crops. Ceres might hero plant her throne^ 
and rojoice at her success, that she had 
found one spot on earth whero her laws were 
strictly obeyed. The barn, the ^anary^ 
and the work shop wero in perfect order. The 
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tools were in repair, and were where they 
might to be. The door-jard was free froin in- 
^ombmnces. Not a chip was out of place. 
fHie ptrior of (be bogstje, whose waUs and floor 
were made of weH prepared g^^nite, was neM 
eaoogb (w tbe stady*, or ftOce of any profes- 
saonftl fentleman in the -coooly. The boose 
and tbe good order of tbe boose, cooipleted the 
•ystem 01 neatness and correct management 

Tke (km of Mr. Jobn Fairfield^ of New-Bos- 
ton, is situated oa tbe east side of a large bill, 
and is naturally rourb and rocky. The |icre, 
wbicb be selected for Potatoes, was a -light 
soiL Tbe crop was luxuriant, and tbe Com- 
mittee awarded bim tbe first premivoL His 
^ther crops appeared wery well ; and bis fkrm, 
though generally bard and rocky, ga?a erldence 
^ induf^ry and good management 
. I>octor Matthias Spalding, of Amherst, enter- 
ed bis name as a competitor on Wheat, Indian 
Com, and Ei^lish Turnips. His Wheat bad 
■uffered by the drought, was harvested, and the 
Committee could not examine it His field of 
Indian Com, containipg about throe acres, was 
Texy good. Tbe soil was warm, and light, and 
weU coltiTated. The crop was entitled to spe- 
tcisil notice ; but tbe exceUenoe of other Com 
crops pre?ented it from receiving a premium. 
His EifousB TuRifXPS were in a flourif bing con- 
dition, and promised a Urge crop. For this 
product be was considered entitled to a pre- 
jniom. 

His farm is somU, and tbe principal part of it 
is naturally hard. When be made bis purchase, 
•much of bis land was in a rude, and almost un- 
cultivated condition. But by taking oiit the 
«tones and making enclosures with good stone 
walls ; by taking up piece after piece, and giv- 
ing each a thorough cultivation, be lias madie a 
|a^^ p rop o rti oB gf fab firm Ilfce a gardeiu tie 
hBS proved that ibe science of Agricalture is 
adapted to practice ; that bard 1^ may be 
inade soft ; that poor land mav bemade rich ; 
and that an unfruitful soil may be made produc- 
tive. His general method of husbandry im- 
proves his land, while it impcoves bis crops. 

Tbe farm of Timothy Danfortb, Esq. of Am- 
berst, ito made np of various soils. His land ly- 
ing on tbe Soubegan Is very rich and fertile.— 
His back lands are light and dry. A part of his 
Indian com and a part of bis oats are verir 
heavy. His field of Potatoes were very. good. 
His RuTA Baga, growing on nearly half an acre, 
very flourishing, and promised a valuable crop, 
^he Committee saw fit to honor these with a 
premium. His method of culture is improvmg 
bis farm and maldqg it more profitable. 

Tbe Committee, as tbey were passing from 
Amherst to Wilton, called on the Minister of 
Milford. After bavii^ made the usual exami- 
nations, tbey awarded bim a premium for Psas 
and BcAiYS. 

Tbey next examined tbe crops of Capt Wm. 
ifUmsdell. His iajnn lies in Mllford, bordering 
^on the Soubegan river, lie has a large tract of 
valiigble intervale ; a good proportion of ara- 
ble land ; and tbe remainder^ pasturage and 
woodland. The /arm contains a variety of soil, 
which is adapted to a variety of products, which 
mre for the convenience of a family and for tbe 
interest of a farmer. His Wheat, in tbe fore 
part of the season, was very luxuriant, and 
promised a first rate crop ; but growing on 
frannlandyit wai greatily iBJved hj the early 



drought His Oats, not oflfered for a promiaro, 
were equal to any that were examined. His 
field of Inpiar Corn, growing on ligfit, warm 
land, was extraordinary for that quality of soil ; 
and he was awarded the second premium. His 
farm is managed with grreat neatness and good 
judgment ; and every thing about bim denotes 
that he is going ahead 

The farm of Mr. James Dascomb, of Wihon^ 
is rough, hard, and rocky. It would require an 
iron constitution, and a resolution, not to be bro- 
ken or bent, to live upon it On tbe eastern 
declivity of bis farm, he has a field of Irdun 
Corn, containing four acres. Tbe soil is as 
strong as stones can make it It appeaia as if 
the pavements of nature were broken up. — 
Amidst this seeming wreck of rocks, tbe Com is 
of uncommon size. Though the bills were made 
at a usual distance from each other, the Com 
was so thick that it was difficult to walk among 
it There were stalks more than 10 1-2 feet in 
height, and well eared. Tbe Committee were 
pleased to award bim the first premium ; and 
they could only regret that it was no larger. 

The Committee went next to Mr. Oliver Whi- 
ting\ of Wilton. There they examined a field 
of Barley, containing five acres. It was a fine 
crop. It was estimated that it would yield 40 or 
45 bushels per acre. It far exceeded any other 
Barley crop, wbicb was offered. The premium 
was awarded to binu His farm contains more 
than 700 acres of land. Though be is a man of 
but little more than 40 years of age, he has ac- 
quired the principal part of it by hard labor and 
good management 

The foregoing awards were made after the 
Committee had examined the products of all the 
competitors ; and they were made according to 
the best of their judgme|^t ; and generally with 
AMMEoimity. Though each competitor did not 
excel in every thing ; yet tbey all excelled in 
something, and no one has the mortification to 
have bis hopes blasted,aor his ambition checked. 

Tbe Committee are decidedly of opinion, 
that the present method of awarding premiums 
on Agriculkual products is v^'^^ly chosen, and 
that it will promote the great object of our So- 
ciety. There is an equal chance tor «li • and 
the members will cease to fear to strive, when 
Uiay find that there is no injory attending a 0%. 
feat 

The ta^ wbicb tbe Committee has perform- 
ed, though laborious, and at a season somewhat 
inconvei^ent, was a pleasant and improving one. 
Tbe hoepitaUty of a farmer's beard, drawn from 
tbe resources of bis own soil, was calculated to 
gratify the taste of mea, who bad a relish for a 
farmer^s life. 

The commiltae were not anobserving travel- 
lers as tbey passed from town to town. . Tbey 



voice against the existence of Societies, which 
were established to destroy their rights and 
privileges. 

The most pronunent defect, which- was ob- 
served an^ong the fnrmers, was their neglect of 
making Manure. With a very few exceptions, 
tbey did not appear to make any more than 
what they could not easily avoid making. Till 
this defect is remedied ; till manure is consider- 
ed the basirof good husbandry. Agriculture will 
keep far behind the other arts. . 

All which is respectfully submitted by your 
Conmiittee. 

HUMPHREY MOOKE, for thtCommUtee. 

Septcmfftr 24, 1822. 

From the London Farmert' Joomal. 

On ike emnpareUvoe merits of the Improved Short- 
norm and Hereford Cattle. 
Honford Hall, near Leeds^ Sept. S6, 1822. 
Sm, 

I have for a long time bad an anxious wish to 
examine the question which has so much occu- 
pied tbe minds of agriculturists — Whether the 
preference i$ to be given to the beet Hereford Cat- 
tle or to the improved Short-Home ? 

For this purpose, I last year made a tomr into 
tbe north of England, and am now just retomed 
from a similar journey of five hundred miles 
through Herefordshire and tbe adjoining coun- 
ties.^ Nothing short of personal examination of 
tbe aniasals in their rei^>ective districts, and in 
their natural eUUe^ could gi^e me tbe means of 
forming an opinion satisfiictory to myself; wheth- 
er it aiay be satisfactory to your readers may, 
perhaps be doubted ; but if I give it with impar- 
tiality, it will, I hope, receive candid attention, 
and not be commented upon with too great se- 
verity. 

The animals designated by tbe title of /m- 
proroed Short-home are few in numbet, and tbey 
are widely difi'used, as they have obtained high 
prices, and have been carried into various pla- 
ces to ornament many stocks. They have soflt, 
silky, and mossy hair, and are very rich and mel- 
low handlers ; handsome and gay in color ; ele- 
gant in shape, large frames on very short and 
small bone; level and complete in all their 
points, and take on fat rapidly. Tbey give a 
moderate quantity of milk, and do not propagate 
'r^ly ; they attain maturity at a very early pe- 
riod uf lif^^ and on this account, as well as from 
the extreme u»«^^sg of their dispositions, they 
ajre quite unfit for any labor. 

The Herefords are more equal as a class than 
the imjiroved Short-boms. Their oflal is equal- 
ly fine, many of them handle well, and have a 
very good quality of meat. They give very 
little milk, but breed well, and are hardy and 
healthy. Their color is not attractive, their 



noticed tbe farms, wbicb lay within their view, dispositions are much less placid, their skins 

* *' thicker and more terse; they, therefore, take 

on fat less freely, especially at an early age ; 
they do not attaiaso great a stature in tbe same 
nomb^r of months, and have never at any peri- 
od, but particularly in youth, that perfect sym- 
metry wbicb distinguishes tbe Short-bomfl. 
Their bind quarters are very freqaentlv coarse 
and short ; their romps low, their beads fleshy 
and heavy, and their breasts scanty and defec- 
tive; but their shoulders are almost nnifbrmljr 
fine ; their neck veins full, their flanks in some 
few instances good, and their twists generallj 



and their distinguishing peculiarities. Many 
were excellent $ and generally tbey were con- 
sidered to be in an improving condition. It 
was with painful anxietv tbe Canada Tbistie 
was observed on tbe sides of roads u]pon tbe 
high lands, and upon the banks of streams, lest 
that winged evU should visit and afBict this part 
of the county. Here and there a busb thrust 
itself through a breach in tbe fence ; now and 
then an old hat or a bundle of rags'looked con- 
temptuously through a broken pane of a win- 
dow, and by their looks hinted as if tbey would 
appear in our next legislatnre} and raise their 
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tery few with wide hips, and the hair of almost 
all was very short and harsh. 

These, Sir, appear to me, upon a careful ex- 
amination, to be the distinctions between the 
two rival breeds. I need scarcely add that 1 
think there is a decided superiority in the Short- 
horns. -^ 

I have every reason to believe that on the 
same food, and in the same relative circumstan- 
ces, the Short-horns would be as good at two 
years did, as the Herefords are at three. If, 
however, half a dozen of each were conmiitted 
to the care of the same person, and brought up 
precisely in the same manner, the result would 
be highly interesting; and if they were brought 
up here, I would give the Herefords their food 
for nothing, if they were the conquerors. 

I am well Aware that " without such a trial, 
there will ccmtinue to be a great difference of 
opinion on this question ; but as my. object is 
truth and usefulnesA^ and not fallacy and contro- 
versy, I submit my remarks with every defer- 
ence, to tJie judgment of your readers, not be- 
ing, at all anxious to enter into any defence of 
the opinion 1 have formed, if it can be proved 
to be erroneous^ as 1 had no other wish to grat- 
ify, or purpose loser ve^ in making this laborious 
and extended survey of the two breeds, and in 
now informing yoir of the result, than a desire to 
promote the interest of agriculture. 

In the mean time, till the experiment is fairly 
tried, I must remind your readers that the com- 
parison is not between the excellent breed of 
Herefordshire and the wretched cattle with 
short-horns^ which find their way, very undeserv- 
edly, into manv parts of the south, but between 
the best Herefords ^nd that select and valuable 
breed 'to which the name of improved Short-horns 
ought to be exclusively applied. 

I am your's, very respectfully » 
JAMES ARMITAGE RHOMLS. 

From the Buffalo Patriot^ Nov. 26.. 
SatelliUs of Venus. — The followmgr singnlar 
property of the plain Mirror, is new it is believ- 
ed, to the philosophical world. It was acci- 
dentally discovered by a gentleman a few morn- 
ings since, and as the subject may excite much 
speculation, we give his account of it in his 
own words. — " Sitting this mx>rrang, about gim- 
tire, with my back to the East, the window, be^ 
ing open, and Venus shining brightly into /'i^ 
room, I was surprised to observe *'"^ .Jatellites 
close "to that -planet roflccied in the mirror 
nhich the bearer was holding before me.. I 
turiwd' round immediately and looked at Venus 
steadily with the naked eye but could ftot dis- 
cern them. Again 1 looked into the mirror with 
the same success. 1 then tried another mirror, 
supposing that the appearance arose from some 
defect in the glass ; but sUll the two luminous 
specks, like stirs of the sixth magnitude were 
tUstinctly visible. If the existence of this ex- 
traordinary property of the plain mirror, rival- 
ling in its powers ofpiagnifying, nay, surpass- 
ing the first instrumenU in the hands of the 
great Herschell himself, be confirmed by the 
experiments of other more able observers than 
myself, it is difficult to say what wonderful dis- 
coveries may not shortly be made. The satel- 
lites of the inferior planets have long been a 
desideratum in Astronomy, and if the honor of 
their discovery be reserved for our new Calcut- 
ta Observatory, I shall smcercly rejoice that I 



have been the humble means in the hands of 
Providence of pointing out the path. There is 
one thing that puzzles me to account for, unless 
we have recourse to a new and not improbable 
theory of optics. I allude to the circumstance 
of Venus not exhibiting in the mirror her pres- 
ent gibbous appearance, which a very ordinary 
telescope will show, while the two Satellites 
are distinctly represented in the speculum, 
though invisible to the most powerful instru- 
ment hitherto made. Those who are acquainted 
with the distinction between the fays of sensible 
and rays of radiant heat, will be at no loss to 
conceive to what I allude. We are as yet but 
in the infancy of optical science, and light may 
have many properties which we are now per- 
haps on the eve of discovery," 
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OV SAVING ASrn MAKING THK MOST OP MAIfC&X. 

(Contintted frsmpage 151.) 
In our Ikst Dumber on thi^ subject, we attempted to 
shew that nearly all the essential constituent parts of all 
vegetable subsUnces were compoeedof carbon,hydrogen 
and oxygen, oombtned in various prc^rtions, together 
with azote, which last is found only in some few spe- 
cies of plants. Tb^se four bodies, or different kfnds of 
matter, by being differently combined*, form' the ?ast 
variety of reg^etable products, which appear to possess 
not only very different, but opposite qualities, such as 
sweet, bitter, sour, oily, resinous, glutinous, wholesome, 



importance, and ihdeed indispensably requisite for all 
who would understand the rudiments of the science of 
apiculture, we shall still farther enlavrg^ upon them., 
This we are tke more readily induced to do on account 
of the season^s inviting to protracts/I . *ii.— -Km, ana 
the winter evenings preMnting leisure both to our read- 
ers and ourselves, which might be devoted to less laud- 
able and more unprofitable employments. Besides, we 
do not give any credence to the maxim o^ the poet, 
who says, 

»«^ BrcWcy is always good, 
}fw* are, or are not, understood^^^ 
Qq th< contrary we think, when any matter of science 
r^uires to be elucidated, and its first principles ex- 
plained, in order to pave the way to results of practical 
utility, it is better to give *' Ime upon lint,'*" and run 
the risque of being- censured for redundancy, than to 
adopt a style more nervous and concise, but less inter- 
ligible, and not soiw^U adapted to tiie capacity of coBt- 
mon* readers. 

A little more or a litHe less in the proportions of the 
compounds of carbon, oxygen and hydrogen, causes 
the wonderful variety of vegetable products. Thus 
^^ gum and tugar contain nearly the same prineipleiT, 
and starch differs from them only in contamih^ a little 
more carbon. These three products are convertible 
rato each other. Thus, ih the ripening^of grain, the 
sugar conveyed into it by the sap vessels, coagult^cs 
into starch y while in maltkig the converse takes place, 
and the starch in gradn h converted into sugar, from 
which ardent spirit results. Part of the carbon com- 
bines with oxygen, and escapes in the form of carbonic 
acid, while the remaining hydrogen and oxygen unite 
to form alcohol.*** Sugar contains, according to La- 
voisier, in 100 parts. 
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poisonous, &c. &c*. As these ideas are probably, new 

to many of our reader, althftush tmdoabteaiy of S««tf,„^^~a;^';~'p;;ed"of 'iht^^Z^tAa^t^^^a. 



28 carbon, 

8 hydrogen, 
64 oxygen« 
Starch, icoording to Gay Loisac and Thentrd, cm^ 
t^int, 

Cwb«ii, with a small quantity of saline 

and earthy matter, - 43,56 

Hydrogen, - ' - 6,T7 

Oxygen, • - 49,66 

Now if we could take firom the carbon in stardi 
as set down above 15,56, that is from 43,65 
take 15,55, there would remain 
If w« could add to the hydrogen of starch 1,23, 

or to 6,77 add 1,23 we should havo 
If we could add to the oxygen in starch M,32^ 

or to 49,68 add 14,32, we should have 
Thus a littla adding and subtracting firom the con- 
stituent parts of starchy converts starch into sugar, and 
other vegetable products are capable of being altered* 
or converted firom one to the other by similar means. 
This nature often performs, but art is generally bafBed 
in the attempt. De Saussure, however, has succeeded 
in converting starch into sugar by boiling the fiMrmer 
in water'wHh. sulphuric acM, and it u possible that 
other vegetable products may be conducted through 
analogous changer, artificially, by chemical processes 
yet uhdtscovered. It will not appear at all incredible 
that a mixture of simple substanoes should form com- 
pounds very different in their properties from the sub- 
stances before mixture, when we reflect that by melU 
ing together potash and sand, glass is produced, and a- - 
mixture of muriatic acid [spirit of sea salt] and soda^ 
both very corrosive, forms so mild and salutary an ar^ 
title as table salt. 
Barn-yard manure, and ottier animal and regetable 



^ JigrictUtural Chemiitry. 



carbon, oxygen and hydrogen, as the plants which they 
nourish. Vegetable or animal substances are of no use 
as long as those particles or atoms remain locked to- 
e^*4Ak*«v •• aiiaohed to each other. The putrefactive 
process unlocks or lets loose their component atoms, 
and they immediately commence wandering in, and 
poisoning the atmosphere, unless they l%ht of some 
substance which has power to absorb them. If these 
atoms are taken into the lung^ of man or beast, the 
animal receives an injury, which, though perhaps at 
the time not perceptible,, is not the K>b real. If, how- 
ever, they are taken in by the absorbent vessels of 
plants, either in their roots or leaves, the plants con- 
vert to their own uses such parti'ples as their necessities 
may require, and the floating, atoms, perhaps recently 
relcascc^from a dead vegetable or animal, become a part 
of a living plant. It is therefore incumbent on an enl^ht- 
ened ag^riculturist to sieze the vagrant atoms, and eithet 
present them, as food for growing crops, or treasure 
them up for the use oi future crops* 

The absorbent substances which may be used to ad- 
vantage for rstaining and hoarding up the gases, which 
constitute the ibod of plants, are princij^y wat£R 
and Ka3>TH. Water not only dissolves solid bodies^ 
such as salt, sugar, &e^ but likewise attracts and ra- 
-'tains in solution gases or steams, such as rise fix>m a 
dunghill in a state of fermentation. Ammonia, or the 
volatile alkali, i^ one of the products which ari#« from 
the decomposition of all animal or vegetable substan- 
ces. ' Wlien uncombined with water, or any other sub- 
stance, it exists in a state of gas, and is then so ex- 
tremely volatile as to exhale at any known tempera- 
ture. Its volatility is diminished in some degree b^ 
combination with water. That fluid has the power of 
taking up and condensing nearly 670 times its own 
bulk of ammonlacal gas, or volatile alkali. Carbonic 
acid gas, which aJso arises firoxn the putrescence of 4c-. 

* Digitized Dy vjjv^v^v i^ 
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•^ijin^ bodiet, is abtorbed by water, ivhich combines 
with seTeral times iu bulk of that gas. When water 
is impregpuited with these g^ases it supplies food to 
plants in great abundance. If we ponr water <m ^ 
heap of stable or cow dung in a state of fennentatioD, 
it flows out at the bottom altered in its color, taste and 
'-smell. It becomes impregnated with new substances 
. which it has gathered in its passage through the dung 
bill, and holds in solution the results of the decompo- 
sition ; and if it be deeply black and putrid it is a cer« 
tain indication of its being entirely saturated. To suf- 
fer this, therefore, to run off without any care or trou- 
ble, is most culpable mismanagement, and a flagrant 
violation of the soundest maxims of rural economy. 
This putrescent stream is the very essence of manure, 
and should either be scrupulously confined within the 
limits of the dung luD, or conveyed to fresh earth that 
it may impart its nutridve qualifies.^^ 

The use of water* as an absorbent and solvent for 
manure, is well understood in Europe. ^^ The farmers 
in Switzerland eonsider liquid' mamore as the most effi- 
cacious of any, and thence, after the dang is ferment- 
ed, they dilute it in water, and the liquid alone is car- 
ried to the field, and scattered over it. The earth im- 
mediately imbibes the liquid, which soon reaches the 
roots of the. plants, and causes a rapid vegetation ; 
"Whereas it is a long time before dung, in a solid state, 
fertilizes the soil. The straw that remains, after the 
dung is thus washed, is implied as manure for pota-. 
toes.''» 

If water is capable of holding the finest and most 
nutritious particles of manure in solution, it must be a 
very wasteful practice to suffer manure heaps to be 
washed by every shower, and the drainings to be con- 
ducted into the highways, to flow into a neighboring 
brook, or what b equally, and in some instances more 
prejudicial to the interest of the iarmer, to make a part 
of the land so rich as to be unproductive, or at most to 
yield liitle but mnk weeds, And perhaps gras^*w1tfcfl 
lodges before it is half grown, and is wholly^or at least 
partially rotten before it is ripe. 

*Hini9 tu to the AgntuUural States of the J^ether^ 
tand*^ page 67. Loril Kahnu likewise recommended 
Uqtud manure. 

(to mm coNTfvvxD.) 

EVERLASTING PEA, Lath^rut latifoliui. 
A person living, it. is believed, in the State of New 
York, some time since advertised a quantity of 
the Everlasting Pea, for sale. A small quantity of said 
peas are wanted by a gentleman in Boston for seed. 
They might be forwarded to the care of the Editor of 
the New England Fanner, Rogers^ Buildings Congress 
street, Boston, or to some other person in Boston, at the 
option of the owner. Information, stating where those 
peas may be had, the price, and readiest mode of con- 
veying them to Boston, would confer a great favor. If 
the Editor of the Plough Boy would be so good as to 
take notice of thu request, and make it the subject of 
a paragraph in his useful paper, he would very much 
oblige ^ne .Editor of the X. E, Farmer. 



confirmed. It appeared that 15,000 men bad been land- 1 The Rev. l>r. Allen, President of Bowdoin Collcgi , 
edat Napoli de Romania from the Turkish fleet, which I has now in type a work on Shipwrecks, comprising 
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C0NG1UF:SS.— Nothing of great general interest has 
yet been transacted by this body. Private petitions, 
resolves, in their incipient stages, and calls on different 
departments for information, have occupied almost ex- 
clusively the attention of both Houses. They appear 
to be i^itiog their tools in order, and will probably go 
io work as soon as the Christmas holidays are over. 

A vessel arrired at New York on the 23d inst. brought 
London papers to the 6th and Liverpool to ' the 8th of 
November. The ^kccotmts of the Greek ticlories arc 



army was subsequently taken and destroyed, 

Great processions, feasting, toasting and other simi- 
lar displays of patriotlstm have been exhibited in Eng- 
land on account of Mr. llunt^s liberation from prison. 

There are rumors rcsptcting some difliculties and 
disagreements among the principalities and powers, 
who compose the Congress kt Verona ; and something 
is intimated at Paris relative to the Emperor Alexan- 
der's returning to his 'own empire sooner than was 
anticipated. But these reports have a questionable 
shape. 

The Spanish General Mnrillo has been arrested by 
the Constitutional party, and conducted, under a strong 
guard, lo Placenfia. 

Canova, the celebrated sculptor, died at Venice on 
the 13th of October, after a short illness. 

If we may 'believe an oflicial account of General Mo- 
rales, the Colombian army had suffered a very disas- 
trous defeat near Carabuya, on the 13th November. — 
The following is an extract from the official bulletin, 
which announces the battle and its results : — ^^ At 11 
o^clock, at the distance of about a quarter of a league 
from this point, the enemy offered us battle. In number 
1300 in^EUktry, and 100 cavalry, all veteran droops xif 
the battalions of Bovaca, Mompos^ Antioquita, ajid 4 
companies of Carthagcnia. They commenced their 
fire by skirmishing, besides their columns en masse, 
which gallantly chaiged ours, and at less than 400 pa- 
ces, our troops charged with the bayonet, and in spite 
of the horrible fire of the enemy they charged them with 
extraordinary decision, valor and enthusiasm. Altho' 
the. shocks were bloody and the resistance great, the 
rebels were surrounded and completely dispersed, leav- 
ing in our hands about 1000 muskets, 800 prisoners, 
with 36 oflicers, 100 dead and 160 wounded, two col- 
ors and warfike stores. There has also remained in 
our possession, all the baggage of the enemy, from its 
chief, to that of the last soldier. — In the midst of so 
complete a victory, and which will. always redound so 
honorably to our arms, we have to Jamt nt the loss of 
the prudent and brave Col. Don I>eon Yturbe, chief of 
the staff of the army, and the gallant commandant -of 
the battalion of Chasseurs^ Gen. Don Josef Gomes del 
Corco, with 10 officers, 46 soldiers, and 70 wouBd«d4 

" For myself, observes the general, 1 am well,.altho' 
two balls were fired at me by two villains, aftrr thev 
had surrendered, (but which only injured roy clothes,) 
and whom, nevcrik«»ie*», i-aiif{<red tn liw^ ^^ 

No official intelligence has been received, relative to 
tha proceeding of the Congress of Verona, but the Jour- 
nai des Debates has published an article apparently 
from authority, in which it was stated, that Alexander 
had announced to the Congress of Verona, his intention 
of entirely vChanging his system with regard to Turkey, 
and of employing forcible means to compel at last the 
barbarous government of Constantinople to make con- 
cessions, ^^mm^ 

News has lately been received from the African Col- 
onization Societv's new settlement, which is of a favor- 
able nature. The name of this place is Liberia, it is 
situated on the South West Qoast of Africa, near Mcs- 
curada. The place is found to be healthy, the colo- 
nists contented and prosperous, and a vessel is expect- 
ed to sail soon, to.add<to their numbers, .and furnish 
fresh supplies. 

The Hon. Dixon Hall, a Member of the Senate of 
Connecticut, was lately deprived of life in a most, dis- 
tressing manner. Being at his Factory, in Ftrrling, 
Conn, he observed a derangement in a band of one of 
the^large drums, connected with the main shaft, and, 
wilh the intention of rectifying it, applied 'his hand, 
which was caught between the band and drum. Uis 
body was drawn with irresistible violence through an 
operiing of ten inches in diameter, crushing the bones, 
and instantly depriving him of life. 

A Challenge.-^k " Vermont Yankee'* has published 
a challenge to run a horse which is owned in Vermont, 
against any in Virginia for |6000. ^^ A Horse ! a horse ! 
my Kingdom for a horse l^ 

Several women ha?e lost ppopyr ty in Philadelphia, 
in consequence of their reticules being snatched from 
them by robbers in the streets. 

Quebec. — 585 vessels arrived at Quebec the j)ast sea- 
eon, bringing 10,471 emigrants. 



about 350 pages octavo, for the benevolent {>urpose of 
distribution among mariners. 

Two thousand dollars have been subscribed in this 
city for the benefit of the family of the brave Lt. Allen, 
who was killed by the piraK-s. 

Two lads, sons of Major C. Leppit, one ngcd about 
12 years, the other 6, in sliding down a hill in Jcwctt's 
City, (Con.) both seated on the same sled, were car- 
ried into the ice of an adjacent river, which gave way. 
The eldest caught his brother by one arm, swam to the 
edge of the ice, and placed him on it by a great efforL 
They were both rescued by a penoM in the neighbor- 
hood, who was attracted, by their cries, to the epot. 

The Hartford Times states that a cabbage head was 
raised in East Granville, Mass. the past season, which 
measured, after all the loose leaves were taken from it, 
three Yeet 5 1-2 inches in circumference, and an apple, 
which weighed one pound 7 ounces. 

American Wine, — A gentleman near Georgetown, 
(D. C.) has planted a small vineyard of about 5 acres. 
The vines are planted in rows, 12 ft:et apart, and 5 feet 
distant in the rows. Only one acre has begun to bcar^ 
and that produced about 300 gallons of wine the past 
season. A bushel of clusters of grapes yields 3 gallons 
of juice, and 3 vines produce, on an average, a little 
short of a bushel of clusters. These vines were put in- 
to a nursery in 1819, traiisplanted where they now stand 
in 1820, and began to bear in 1822. 

Mr, Jonathan Smith, of this town, killed a swine last 
week, which he procured in April last from Captain 
Northey^sfarm.in Boxford, and which then weighed 
about 30 lbs. ; when killed, it was just ten months old, 
and weighed 353 lbs. — Salem Gazette, 

An attempt was made to rob the mail on the 13th • 
inst. near Petersburg, .in Virginia. Logs were placed 
in the road so as to stop the stage, and three men mad<> 
their appearance, one of wbom presented a double bar- 
reled gun at the driver, calling upon him to deliver the 
mail, which the dHver promised lo do on condition of 
his life being spared, llie driver caught the gun, and 
as the robber struggled to draw it back, struck him 
with a whip in the face,. and by putting his horses to 
full speed, saved tl*« ntmH. 

Great Dealings, — A letter has been received from 
the acting C^ovemor of the State of Ohio, directed to 
the Governor of Ibe S<«ct« of Pennsylvania, (containing 
an offer from the /brmcr to exchaofre a map of Ohio for 
a map of Pennsylvania. The letter of the Ohio Gov- 
ernor catfted a good deal of laughter in the House of 
Representatives on account of the trifiuig and traflBc- 
ing nature of the proposition. 

Government has purchased for 35,000 dollars, a 
steam-boat, which plies between Washington and Nor* 
folk, to be employed against pirates. 

The Dwelling House of Mr. Levi 9eott, in.Machias, 
with all his provisions, and most of his clothing and 
Aimiture, were destroyed by fire on the 7th inst. 

William Ben^, an American, was lately stabbed in 
the thi^hbyn Spaniard, at a house of ill fame in New 
hem, N. C. in such a manner that he survived' but a 
short time. 

A fire broke out on the evening of the 15th inst«i»i 
Philadelphia, on FlinthamVwharf, Ulwecn Ilace ajitl 
Vine Streets, which destroyed two block-maker's shojjs, 
a cooper^ shop, and some other busings, when its 
progress was arrested by the activity of the fireman. 

State Moral Society, — At a convention of delegates 
from several moral societies in the ^tate of New- York, 
held in the city of Albany, the 1^ January, 1822, Da- 
vid Budians, Tsq. of the lowiit^f Bethlehem, Elisha 
Putnan, oC the city of Al¥|wC William Aikin, of 
the tswn of Greenbush, Vtin lipomas Holliday, of 
New Scotland, John L. Viele, £sq. of the village of 
Watcrford, John Lincklaen, Esq. of Cazcnovia, and 
Jacob Hees, Esq. of Canajoharie, were appointed a 
standing committee lor the ensuing year. 

It was moreover resolved, that another convention be 
called, to meet in the city of Albany, on the last Wed- 
nesday of January, 1823 : that the standing committeo 
be directed to m^e the arrangements for the same : 
that the Rev. Thomas Holliday be requested to deliver 
the sermon before said convention ; and Jhat the Rc^. 
Elisha Yale, of Kingsborough, m the county of Montr 
gomery, be appointed his substitute* — ^Ib^njf Da,jtdijh 
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BT T. C. FESSSlTDXir. 

There is nothing better for a man than thai he thovld 
eat and drink^ and enjoy good in hie labor, 

Eccl. it, 24. 

With thankful heart to eat and drink, 

Be happj while you can, 
And reap the produce of your toil, 

It God^s behest to man. 

And he who thankfully enjoys 

Each boon, which life affords. 
With scant subsistence is more blest 

Than misers with their hoards. 

For only what we rig-htly use 

la really our own ; 
The rest is yielded to the winds, 

Or left to heirs unknown. 

Yet many a miser makes himself 

A wretched guilty slave ; 
Although he cannot tell for whom 

He toils and plays the knave. 

Both soul and body he devotes 

To Mammon and to care, 
And gains alone the paltry post 

Of steward to his heir. 

To give some graceless wretch a chande 

To dissipate hie pelf, 
He plots and labors till he brings 

Damnation on himself.- 

With temperance then to eat and drink. 

Be h^pp/ While you can ; 
Enjoy the produce of yonr toH, 
Is Heaveft^t behest to man. 



A man i8 aflwAj9 in if' harry to defend his 
treak side ; and it is in some degree pleading 
ipiiUy to b€% oyer hasty and solidtons in making 
a oerence. 

A man who is prond of his property will 
sometimes call himself poor thal*3Foa aiaj sooth 
his vanity by cootradictiDff him. A freat beau- 
ty, likewise, will pretend to believe \hat she 
makes an ordinary appearance, and 
^ In hopes of contradiction, oft will say, 
«( Methinks I look most dreadfully to day.^« 
The most effectoal way to mortify such pefsent 
is to pretend to believe them, and to acknowl- 
edge that there is some troth in their assertions. 

When pleasafc is a man^s chief object, disap- 
pointment and vexation are his principal acqui- 
sitions. Intervals of lassitude will ocenr, which 
inflict pmiishment more heavy than jiistiee\vould 
impose on the vilest criminaJ. 

Some men in^ursuit of plcasnre despatch the 
senses, which are the only inlets to the enjoy* 
ments they are in qnest of. They roar bacha- 
nalian songs till deal, smoke till blind, and drink 
till tiiey have almost m little sensation as the 
clods of the valley, 

" In wild excess the vulgar breast takes firt, 
^Till buried in debauch the bliss expire*^' 
If a despot should order men to punish them- 
selves in that way he wotrld justly be deemed a 
most terrible tyrant. 

Those who in confidence of superior capaci- 
ties or attainments, disregard the common max- 
ims of life, should remember that nothing can 
atone for the want of prudence ; that negligence 
and irre^lftrity^ long continued, will make know- 
ledge useless, wit ridicnlous, and genius coo- 
femptible.. 



From the Albany Daily Advertiser. 

Geological survey. — ^The geological and agri- 
cultural survey of the Erie Canal route, under- 
taken under the patronage of the Hon. Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, having excited considerable 
expectation, it may be gratifying to our readers 
to learn the following particulars t-*- 

The geological outline, proposed to be taken 
this season, has heed attetifpted with some suc- 
cess. But the heavy and long continued rains, 
prevented Professor Eaton, and his' assistants 
from proceeding any further than Rochester. So 
far they traced the connected series of rock for- 
mation with the pritnitive rocks of New Eng- 
land. Excepting that the rocks codstituting the 
Little Fidls, and the Great and Little Noses, 
present such abrupt protrusions of tf prinutive 
stratum into a secondary district, that these lo- 
calities require renewed and very particular 
examination. 

The examination of the routet through to 
Lake Erie, will be made with particular care, 
during the next season. We believe the result 
of this survey i» to be published in two parts : 
the first part (in about a year) will contain the 
geological part, embracing all the interesting 
mineralogical localities; together with those 
rules for ascertaining the true indications of the 
useful minerals^ which are deduced from the 
experience and observations of tlistinguished 
geologists and miners. The second part (to be 
published in about two vears\ will contain the 
agricultural part. It will embrace a digest of 
all the experience which can be collected from 
the best practical farmers of the west. Also^ 
complete analyses of all the varieties of soil, 
with their particular requisites, defects aind ex- 
cellenciesr The indigenous plants along the 
whole route, will be carefully analyzed, and 
their scientific, as well as common English 
names will be given ; together with the gener- 
al qualities of each. 

\ smaff TMimphlet will soon bo published, 
copies of which wilt be distributed along the 
route, giving particular directions to those who 
may feel disposed to lend their assistance in aid 
of those practical sciences, which have a direct 
influence upon the well being of every individ- 
ual in the community. 

The remarkable exemption of the steam ship 
Robert Fulton from sickness, notwithstanding 
her fre<)tient passage to and from New Orleans, 
Havana, and New York, is to be ascribed prin- 
cipally to the smoke,* or the acid of smoke, 
called in chemical language the pyroligneow 
acid. Tlie efficacy of smoke in destroying con- 
tagion has been tested on various occasions, 
particulariy by Dn Lind, who liad a lobg and 
extensive experience on shipboard in tropical 
climates. The unusual healthiness of the crew 
of Capt Cook, in the barque Endeavor, in her 
voyage round the worid, may be brought as 
another instance of the salutary effect of smoke 
in the prevention of disease. During this 
voyage tiirough various latitudes both of the fri- 
gid and torrid zone, otft of a company of more 
than 120, and doring a three years cruize, 
there were only four deaths, three of which 
were from accidents, and the other from con- 
sumption of the lungs. It was the freqOent 
practice of Capt. Cook to kindle a fire in the 
well, at the bottoin of the hold. In this way, 
the smoke penetrated every part of the hold of 



the vessel, and the h\A jsof being at this time 
rarified by the heat, was expelled in a grea^ 
deg^ee^ and that which remained was purified 
by the action -of the smoke, or the pyrotigneou* 
licid. Numerous instances might be adduced ia 
illustration of this subject ; but, as newspaper 
essays req.mre to be short, what has been said 
may be sufficient The writer, at some other 
time, will take occasion to show the efficacy o£ 
growing trees and vegetation of M kinds as « 
preventive against summer and autumn diseases^ 
and will also point out the economy of nature 
in balancing the antidote to the b»ae of humaa 
life. — Cahawba Presi. 



That milk is oflen adulterated^ or diluted! 
with water, before it is delivered to customers^ 
we believe there is no doubt Indeed, we have 
been well intormed that there are persons who 
buy to seU againy and who sell at the same price 
lor which they buy ; relying for their profit upon 
the quantify of water which they can sell with 
it It is an easy matter, however, for- every 
consumer to ascertain whether he is imposed 
upon b;^ adulterated milk : put a tumbler full 
in a situatk>n exposed to the atmosphere ; as 
milk and water freeze at different teifiperatures, 
they will therefore separate in the act of fceez' 
ing, and the quantity of each can easily be as^ 
certained. — JV. F. Spectator. 

Bread, — The following important improve^ 
orient in the composition of bread, the essentiaT 
staff of life, deserves the attention of the com-, 
munify^ tt has lately been introduced into a re- 
spectable fettiily in this city, and is pronounced 
superior to any ether.^ Independent of a great 
saving, (he bread is spungy, light and remark-* 

ably sweet.' 1st Take equal qualities of 

meaW potatoes and superfine flour. — 2d. Peal 
and boil them, using the same water to mash 
them in ; which should be done as fine as flovr. 
— ^Sd. Add, (for three common loaves,) a table 
•poimful of fine salt, and sufficient, yeast.— 4th^ 
Mix the bread, and let it rise : bake it about 
one hour gradually. — Albany paper. 

Sun Fish, — A fish of this rather uncommon 
species was caught, about a month ago, on the 
north of Shetland, and hitt been brot^t home 
by Captain WilkinsoU, of the Greenland ship 
Mary Frances, of Holt This fish, according to 
Dr# Shaw, is a native of the European seas, and 
from the singularity of its aspect, has long since 
attracted the particular observation* of natural- 
ists. Its general appearance rather represents 
the head of some Urge fisli, than a complete an- 
imal, the body beii^ short, and terminating ab- 
ruptly on the hind part. Its skin is rough, and 
it is supposed to feed principally upon shelt 
fish. During the night it exhibits a high de- 
gree of phosphoric splendor, from wliich^ and 
its almost circular form, it hM probably derir- 
ed its name. The present specimen is about' 
three f^et four inchet^in length, and about two>^ 
feet broad ; — and. it^ head bears no very distant 
resemblince to the csountenaiice of an old man 
in a state of frigbtTul distortion. Tl^is fish is 
sometimes observed to lie on its «side, upon th^e 
surface of the water, and when taken it was m 
this situation, in the northern seas it is ^aid to 
arrive to a vast sizcf, and to have been found S 
or lO/eet in length, and of Uie we|feht of 50O 
pounds. — Londo» paper, ^-^ ^^ O 
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DISEASES OF CATTLE. 

6BLECTBD AND COXPtUEB FROM THB BS8T AUTSOBS, 
BT THB BDITOB. 

Catarrh^ 6r Cold 7 Epidemical Cold ,* Distemper, 
Colds ar6 very commoD, particolarly in wet 
or cold weather ; an(T though they are often 
thought of too little hnportance to require par- 
ticular attention, yet^ by neglecting them, and 
suffermg the anioial to continue exposed to the 
weather, the most serious consequences mny 
ensue. From such neglect we often 6nd that 
the animal decays in Oesh and strength, becomes 
hide hound, and has a rough staring coat ; st 
length tubercles form in the lungs, the mesen- 
teric glands become enlarged, obstructiDg the 
passage i»y which nutrimedt b conveyed to the 
blood : this is succeeded by atrophy, consttmp- 
tion and death. It is highly important, there- 
fore, to attend ^ thi^ disorder as soon as it is 
discovered ; imd it is asserted that more good 
taiay be done by nursing, placing the animal in 
a warm situation, giring him warm, nourishing^ 
fluids, such as gruel, infusions of mdt, &c. tkaa 
from any medical prescriptions. 

Colds are, at some seasons, so prevalent, as 
to be con^idelred epidemic and infectious. -Oa 
such occasions they generally occur with greot 
violence, and are Hccompanied by fever, and, 
soon after (he attack, by considerable debilitv. 
On the first attack, the animal appears duil 
and languid ; the eyes arc watery, smd, some- 
times, pnrtiaRy closed ; the appetite is dimiD- 
^ed ,' and, most commonly, it is attended with 
cough. SweHings under or below the ears, 
difficulty In swallowing, and a discharge from 
tlie nostrils ^ar^ not unusual symptoms of iAre< 
complaint. When catarrh prevails to this ^- 
gree, it is generally named injhrniza^ or distem- 
ptr^ and hi been thought contagious ; but this 
opinion lias not been proved to be true. 

With respect to the treatment of this disease 
Dr. White observes that the hot stimulating 
drenches, comiponly recommended, are decid- 
edly improper. Bleeding at the commencement 
of colds Is generally proper; the linly circum- 
stance which indicates its improprie^, is con- 
siderable weakness and low condition* The 
<)uantity of blood taken should seldom exccled 
two quarts. If the anhnal is costive, g^ve a 
laxative drink ; bat if he pmes or scouA, give 
the followlBg powder in grael : 

Powdevad ginger - 3 dr. 

Antimonial powder • 2 dr< 

Camphor . - l^ dr* 

Tincture of opium - | oz. 

To be repeated alter eight or ten hours, should 
it be necessary. If there be any difficulty m 
swallowiitt^, and particularly if it be considera- 
ble, the following liniment should be rubbed 
about the throat : 
Talce of oil of turpentine and any common 

oil, of each - - - 1 ob. 

liquid ammonia, commonly called spirit of 
aat asimoniac - ^ oz. 

Mix- 
In conman Q0M9, however, says Dr. White, 
<(!aiBii\clined to believe thitf if the animal 



were placed in a comfortable situation, and well 
attended to, medicine would be unnecessary. 
Even bleedk^, in common slight colds, is sel- 
dom required; btit should the animal, by a 
change of situation, become hot and feverish, 
should the eyes look red and die flanks move 
ouickly, he should be. bled freely ; and if in any 
degree costive, the Tctfttive [hereafter mention- 
ed] ahoold be given. When mere are no fever- 
ish symptoms present the laxative should be 
mixed with soasc cordial medicine^ such as an 
ounce of caraway see^i, and 3 or 4 drachms of 
gingci*. 

^ When the influenza^ of distemper, has not 
been attended to, or has been improperly treat- 
ed at an ear^ period^ the animal becomes ex- 
tremely weak, and every means must be em- 
pbyed to rearuit his strenfi^. On such occa- 
sions a tonic [such as the nrst mentioned pre- 
scription] may be |;iveii twice of three times a 
day, which in conjunction with a warm nour- 
ishing diet, and carefii) attendance, may ulti- 
matelv effect a recovery. 

If the animal ahould b<*come costive, a fiiild 
laxative will be proper; about half a dose will 
be suActent. Vlf grass can be conveotently pro- 
cured, when the animal is kept under cover a 
moderate quanti^ will be useful. In fiivorable 
weather, the field is the best niace $ but a shel- 
tered and warm situation should be chosen^ 

LAXATIVE. 

Sulphate of soda (glauber^s salt) 1 lb. 
Gruel . - - 1 qt. 

Powdered caraway seeds 1 oz. 

Mix, for one dose. 

Whenever the disease appears to be epidem- 
ic, preventive aneao^. shWd Jie ad«i^d, which 
is more particukrjjy necessary when rain and 
cold winds prevail* Catarrh or cOld is often an 
insidious complaint, and, if negflected, m^y pro- 
duce very serious consequences. 

Whenever caraway or anv of the aromatic 
seeds are employed, they should not be pur- 
chased in powder, as they do not keep weU in 
this form. 

Mr. Lawrence observes that ^^ The influenza 
or epidemic cold arises from frequent changes 
of the air, and the prevalence of north-east and 
easterly wind^. As a great number, whether of 
men or imimals, may be seized with this species 
of catarrh, at the same time and for the same 
cause, it has been supposed contagious, which 
indeed, may probably ^e the case in its invet- 
erate and putrid states This disorder is most 
prevalent in the spring, which succeeds a mild 
winter, when particular care should be taken 
that cattle are not exposed to currents of air 
from the nerth-east. I have known a whole 
fold-yard of oxen, horses and cows, dangerously 
affected in one night.^ 

Mr. Lawrence advises ^ if the animal shivers 
with cold, and has cold breath, give a quart of 
warm ale,* in which is infused a table spoonful 
of grated ginger, two of spirit of hartshorn, and 
one of laudanum, repeating it in six hours, if 
the chilly symptoms continue, allowing warm 
water and a deep bed of straw. If feveiish heat 



• Beer or warm water would answer probaWy as well. 



coipeson, give nitre in warm water: when 
fever becomes predominant. Weed two quarts, 
unless the animal be a milch-cow, which never 
ought to be bled but in extreme necessity, an J 
one ounce of cream of tartar, in three pints of 
warm gruel, sweetened with honey or treacle, 
[molasies.! On recovery of the l>east, accus- 
tom it to the air by degrees, and notwithstand- 
ing having been nlirsed in the house, it will 
again become equally hardy as before^'' 

Peripnemnonyy Pkuriiyi tr Inflanwuntion of dU 
Limgs, 

This disease most commonly occurs to work- 
ing cattle from ovet exertion, or from being 
suffered to drink largely of cold water, immedi- 
ately after working hard, and when m a state 
of perspiration. Its symptoms are shivering ; 
loss of appetite ; an appearance of anxiety or 
depression ; an increased motion of the flanks, 
or quickness of breathing ; cough ; opening the 
mouth ; a discharge from the mocrth nid nose't^f 
a glutinous nature ; the inside of the nose red ; 
eves dull; pulse hard; mouth harsh and dry; 
skin stiff; cold extremities ; bo<ly full as if 
swelled with herbage ; holds its head low and 
moves with difficulty ; costive ; on lifting th« 
upper eye lid its under surface will be found 
unusually red, sometimes approaching to orange. 
If the disease happens to a milch cow, she soon 
l6ose8 her milk ; and the ears^ legs and horns 
are genetnlly cold. 

Dr. White afays, ^^ early bleeding is the grand 
sf/ecific in this complaint i but it mu5t not be 
done sparhigly. A cow or ol: in tolerable con-t 
dition^ may lose from four to six quarts with ad* 
vantage ^ «id. If the symptoms do iiot abate ia 
four or 9it*hot}rf>^ tke ojpcrration sliould be re« 
peated, to the extent of three or four quart?, 
unless the aniiaal faint ; whenever thia occurs, 
on any occasion, the bleeding of course must be 
stopped. Faintntss, however, when thir disease 
is really inflammation of the ludgs, ia by no 
means an unfavorable effect of bleeding ; it is 
proof that the operttion has been carried to its 
full eatept, and a recovery is most likely to 
happen*. A large seton should be put in the - 
dewlap, and moistened with oil of turpentine ; 
and the sides should be well rubbed with the 
following embrocation : 

Take of flower of mdst^rd 4 oz. 

Oil of turpentine - 2 oz, 

[Water of ammonia . - 2 oz. 

The whole to be mixed with as much water as 

will bring it to the consistence of creitm. 

Inwiediately after bleeding, give the follow- ' 
ing drink : 

Take e/camj^or - 2 dr> ' 

Nitre - - H oz. 

Powdered caraway seeds 1 oz^ 

To be given in a pint of gruel. 

^^ Should the animal be coative, a clyster 

should be administered, eondsting of about three 

or four quarts of warm water; atid hcdf a poun^ 

of comoion salt. A pmt of castor oily also, may 

be added to the above drink ; if this cannot be 

procured, sweet oil, linseed oil, or even oielte^ 

lard may be subsUtuteADy VJJ V^ V>r V IV^. 
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" It is a bad plan to take oaly a small quan- 
tity of blood daily, or every other day as has 
been advised ; Tor though it may sometimes re- 
tard the progress of inflammation, yet the animal 
will eventually be destroyed by it. Stimulating 
or heating medicines are highly pernicious. 

*>' Inflammation of the lungs is a term, that 
has unfortunately been too often applied to dis- 
eases of a different kind ; and it is from tins er- 
ror ^perhaps, that strong stimulating medicines 
have been recommended on such occasions. — 
There is an affection of the lungs and parts 
connected with them, which will not admit of 
the -copious bleeding I have recommended ; but 
the symptoms are widely different. There is 
not that difficulty and quickness in breathing ; 
the pulse is weak, but not much quicker than 
^sual ; the kernels or glands, about the throat, 
4ire often swollen ; sometimes there is consider- 
able difficulty in swallowing, which is particu- 
larly seen when the animal attempts to drink : 
in short this is nothing more than a severe de- 
gree of catarrh or cold ; but, even in this com- 
plaint, moderate bleeding is necessary, and pow- 
erful stimulants are extremely pernicious.— 
When the disease, however, has not been dis- 
covered for some days, and tihe animal appears 
much weakened by it, bleeding is oi course im- 
proper.'' (to be cgntuiued.) 
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l*he Committee on Agricallural Ezperimeots submit 
for the consideration of the Board the Tolloiring, in 
addition to their report dated the 10th day of Octo- 
ber last, to wit : 
That Col. Joseph Valentine, of Hopkinton, is 
entitled to the society's premium of *30, for hav- 
ing raised the greatest quantity of Indian Com, 
being 1 19 bushels and 26-32 ot a bushel, on one 
acre of laad. ^ The soil is a deep yelloir loam — 
in 1821, t^e land was cultivated with Indian com. 
•nd manured with ten cart loads of green bam 
Bianare,^«pread on tjie ground, and eight leads 
oC compost manure pot in the bilk. In the 
spring of 1822, the ground was^'wice ploughed, 
and 20 cart loads of green ban manure spread 
oa it — ^it was then furrowed w rows about three 
teet and a half apart ; and abcut 20 cart loads ef 
bam, hog and slaughter yard manure, were put 
in ihe rows ; the last uertioned manure was 
•raised togetlier, with one h^ogshead of Smith 
£eld lime ; the seed was the Brighton twelve 
rowed yellow corn, the kernels placed about 8 
inches aparteach way — the com was hoed three 
tiroes, all the suckers were pulled out in July; 
and in August all the suckers were agaip taken 
uway, together with the false stalks, and those 
that were smutty; on the first of September 
(he stalks were topped ; and on the 26th the 
corn waa harvested, and spread on a floor under 
the roof of a long shed, to gl?e a good opporta 
njty for drying it — there were 213 bushels of 
com in the ear; one basket of which was shell 
cd, and produced lialf a bushel and two quarto 
of shelled com ; so that had the whole been 
^belted on the ^ay of harvesting it, the produce 
would have been 119 bushels and 26-32 of a 
'bushel of shelled com-M)n the 14th of Nov. the 
whole Was shelled, and measured, and found to 
>e 116 bushels and 28-32 of clear sound com ; 
the average weight of whidi was 58 to 59 lbs. 
the bushel — the entire expense <of cultivating 
Ibis acre of com, including ^5, cliarged for 40 
cart loads of manure, was |44." 



That Payson Williams, Esq. of Fitchburg, is 
entitled to the" society's premium of ^30, for 
having raised the greatest quantity of Spripg 
Wheat, being 23 bushels and 28-32 of a bushel, 
on one acre. ^^ In the spring of 1822, as early 
as the frost would permit, the ground was plough- 
ed, and harrowed ; the seed, two and a half 
bushels of the Gilman wheat, sown ; again har- 
rowed, and ploughed in fine, with a horse plough, 
and left in this situation with the belief that 
the crop would endure our New England drought 
better, as the surface would be enlarged, there- 
by retaining more Qf the dews than a plane sur- 
face ; the result, compared with neighboring 
fields, declares this belief not unfounded As 
the field was seeded down with clover, herds- 
grass, and red-top, this was also ploughed with 
the wheat ; these plants not only stood the 
drought remarkably well, but at this time have 
completely covered the ground with the Far^ 
mer'^i be$t carpet. The quantity of gras8-«eed 
used by me, is never less than 12 lbs. of clover, 
and one peck of herds^rass, to the acre. Here 
permit me to observe that innumerable are the 
instances in this country, where the farmer fails 
in his grass crops, by not, allowing seed enough ; 
and wluit is worse, the little h^ does give with 
such a sparing hand, is suffered to take its chance 
under that pest in agriculture called a bush bar- 
row, which not only drags stones, and other 
loose matter, into heaps, but leaves the soil dead 
and heavy ; and does pot cover tlie seed deep 
enough to strive with our July drought efTec* 
tually. It may be asked how the scythe is to 
follow the plough ? to which I will answer, let 
the roller, an implement which every farmer 
would keep, did he consult his own interest 
merely, with a sufficient top or body to contain 
the larger stones, pass over the field lengthwise 
the furrow, in the dry part of the fall ; this pro- 
cess will not only crush in the small ones, but 
even the surface for the scythe, without the least, 
injury to the grass roots — to this digression 1 am 
impelled by no other motive, however much I 
may be mistaken, than the wish of advancing in 
some measure, the interests of my fellow citi- 
zens, whose good fortune it is to till the soil* — 
I had the wheat cut very early, when much of 
the straw was green, whicfh, after laying about 
two days, was in excellent order for the flail ; 
after which it was equal to swail hay for fodder 
— the amount of grain by measurement was 2G 
bushels and 18-32, from one acre and 18 rods-^ 
the quality of the grain is excellent, not one 
kemel of smut or burnt grain in the crop — the 
seed prepared by a thorough washing, after 
which it was immersed in thick white wash, 
made from good lime, so as to coat over every 
kemel — no fears need be entertained from the 
plentiful use of this liquet, as bv wav of exper- 
iment I ha^e planted wheat after its lying in 
this liquor four days, which vegetated well." 
The committee are of opinion that the roller 
should be used immediately after the seed is 
ploughed in, in preference to the fall, as re- 
commended by Mr. Williams. Said Pavson Wil- 
liams is also entitled to the premium of {20, for 
having raised the greatest quantity x>f Potatoes, 
being 547 bushels, on one acre. ** The land 
was twice ploughed, and furrowed three feet 
apart, and the manure, unfermented, made by 
sheep, and neat cattle, its quantity about 14 
cords, placed in hills two feet apart, hands im- 
mediately following the cart with hoes to finish 



the planting process, to prevent loss by evapo- 
ration — planting finished May 21 — the kind oi 
seed used, was the South American reds, 28 
bushels to the acre, cut so as to allow two pieces 
to the hill — the weeding finished the 15th of 
June — th& jiecond and last hoeii^g the first of 
July, thor vines beginning to bud, and were 
about ^ght inches in height ; a few scattering 
weeds were occasionally pulled up, but do oth* 
er disturbance was given to the vines till har« 
vesting the crop, which was finished November 
the 3d ; apd by a careful measurement was found 
to be 547l)u»hels — the expense of cultivating the 
acre of wneat, including }10 charged for the 
manure, . was ^4,71 — that of cultivatipg the 
acre of potatoes, including ^14 for manure, ^4.*^ 

That Mr. David Littte, of Newbury, is eoti- 
tied to the society ^s premium of ^20, for having 
raised the greatest quantity of Mangel Wortzel, 
being 970 busheUi, and one half of a bushel, on 
one acre. ^^ The situation of said acre k aa 
follows — a swell inclining south-westerly, of a 
rich yellow loam — in 1821, it was planted with 
beets, manured with about three cords of com- 
post manure, and produced about 530 bushels. 
May 9th, 1822, ploughed, harrowed and furrow- 
ed three feet apart ; four and a half corda of 
compost manure were put in )lbe furrows cuid 
covered with a plough. ; then a harrow was 
drawn lengthwise the ridge to smooth the land| 
the seed was then sowed one Vow on each ridge, 
with four pounds of seed-^half the quand^ 
would I think be sufiicient — June 10th, com^ 
menced pUHighing between the rows, and weed- 
ing, and thinning at different times till July 16tb 
— the plants stood 10 or 12 inches apart in the 
rows^the work was done principally by boys, 
estimating two boys to be equal to one man, — 
Oct. 31, Nov, 1st and 2d, they w<ere harvested by 
men and boys, aad produced 970 1-2 bushels of 
Mangel Wurizel, besides 2 bushels of Carrots, 
mnd 109 Cabbages-*- three loads of the Mangel 
Wurtzel containing 137 bushels, were weighed 
at the town scales ; the weight, according to the 
certificate annexed, was 3 tons, 2 c 3 qs. 20 lbs. 
— Six swine mostly fed with the thinnings from 
the beginning of weeding, until about the first 
of October — there are trees on the said lot mx£- 
ficient to produce 21 barrels of fruit — the en^ 
tire expense of cultivating this acre of Mangel 
Wurtzel, including the cost of the manure and 
gathering the crop, was ^3 96 ceats^'' 

That Mr. Adams Knight, of Newburjr, is en- 
titled to the Society's premium of Twenty do)* 
lars, for having raised, the greatest q«antlty of 
Onions, being jsix hundred and fiftyH>oe bushels, 
on one acre. ^^ The soil is a rich gravelly loam, 
with a gravel bottom; in. 1821, it was cultiva- 
ted with onions, and cabbages ; anil was AMmur- 
ed with about five cords of bam manure, and 
prodmced a good crop — ^^er the crop was off 
the ground, there were five cords of barn mar 
nure, and two and a half cords of leached ashes 
ploughed in-r-io April 1822, it was once plough- 
ed, and sowed in rows 1 4 inches apart, which 
took between 3 and 4 pounds of seed---in tbe 
course of the season it was hOed between th^ 
rows and weeded fonrtimes-^in September the 
onions were harvested, and there were 66) 
bushels— the entire expense ~of cultivating this 
acre of onions, including ^l dollars and 37 cents, 
the cost of manure, was 57 dollars and 38 cents.'* 

That Messrs. Tristram atid Henry little, of 
Newbury, ape entitled to the Society's premf* 
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nm of Twenty dollars, for haying rnbed the 
greatest qoaptitjr of common I'omipe) being 687 
buBheis and a half ob^ one acre. ^^ The soil is a 
clay loam and k^i been 4own to grass 6 or 7 
years^io 1821, culi about one ton of hay; it 
was tbei^ ploughed as deep as the sward, would 
turn oFer; 10 cqv<^ of c^post maour^) the 
principal pswt of t^e co«ipost ^as inarsh mud, 
spread and weU harroyreilf it was ploughed in 
ridges three feet apart; about one po^c| of 
seed wju s^wn with a machine on the ridges; — 
and a hand roller ma^eto pass over them, which 
completed the aowing-^when out of the way of 
the fly, they were thinned to the distance of one 
foot apart on tfas ridge-n^h^y were twice 
ploughed and harrowed ; and harvested the last 
of October'-^the entire , expense of cuUifatlng 
this acre of Turnips, i^<^luding20 dollars for ma- 
nure, was 35 dollars and 8^ cf»nts/^ 

That Silas little, Esiq. of Newbury, is enti- 
tled to the Society ^a premium of Twenty dol* 
iars, for raising the greatest <]uantity of common 
Turnips, aflter anot£sr crop* tn the same season; 
having raised 61,Si buahels on one aero. ^ In the 
year 1821, something less than a qtarter part 
of the acre was cultiTated with Turnips, and a- 
bout hwe commoncart loads Afcomposl maaure, 
such as salt marsh pulverized, strong earth and 
aand was laid thereon; the produce was 80 
busbek, the other three fourths had been laying 
to grass five or six yearsj and the present year 
we sowed Flax seed, where the turnips grew 
the last year; having spread on about the same 
quantity and quality of manure as before; we 
pulled the flax soon after the blossonis had fal- 
len off| and there was a middling crop; the oth- 
er pai^ of the acre prodoced about 700 weight 
of hay, which was cut on the 26th of June ; tnd 
the whole was ploughed and manured-^the 
quantity put on the acre was 19cart loads^of 40 
bushels each — the quality of this manure was 
similar to that above deseribed, but more sand 
in order to make the compost better^ when mix- 
ed with our dark clay loam, with a clay bottom ; 
nearly two thirds of tMs manure was spread on 
one half the ground, and after harrowing, was 
put into small ridges, with a small double mould 
board ploi^, two £&et and nine inches apart ; 
the other part of the manure was shoyelled into 
furrows made with the plough, the same dis- 
tance; the plough then passed between the 
furrows, covered the manure, and although 
so great a portion of the manure was spread 
on half the land, yet the other half produced 
about as much--the quantity of seed used was 
one pound and ^ half; the time of sowing 
was from the first to the tenth of July — the flax 
was pulled the 4th, and that part oi the ground 
sowed the last; the whole was sown with a ma- 
chine made for the purpose, and but one row on 
a ridge — when the turnips were up, and out of 
Ihe way of flies, they were thinned with a hand 
hoe and fingers, at the distance ot ten or twelve 
inches, and afterwards twice hoed and twice 
ploughed, with the small plough above mention- 
ed—the time of harvesting, from the 28th of 
October to the 1st of November, and there was 
found to be Gl 5 bushels, well trimmed and^fit 
for market, and about five or six bushels oflarg^ 
defectiyjES rotten ones — we have weighed sever- 
al bushels, and find a bushel will weigh 59 lbs. — 
the entiri^ expense of cultivating this acre of 
turnips, incSuSinjg thirteen dollars for manure, 
was twenty-elg)t dollars and seventy-five cents." 



That Mr. Asa Rice, Jr. of Shrewsbury^ is en- 
titled to the Society's premium of Twenty dol- 
lars, for the account of the best mode of rearing, 
feeding, and fattening Neat Cattle. Said Rice 
is also entitled to the premium of Tweoty dol- 
lars, for provii^ l^ experimenUs to the satisfac- 
tion of the Trustees, the utility and comparative 
value, of the Cobs of Indian Cora, when used 
with or without the grain itself, ground, or bro- 
ken. A paper on the subject of raising Indian 
Corq, two successive seasons, with the aid of 
Piaster Parisj» on a high hill on the ftirm of Mr. 
Ric% which from its difficulty of approach, had 
until tWo years since been neglected, Wfis also 
exhibited. These communications are too 
lengthy to be inserted in this report, bgt your 
Committee recommend that said papers, togeth- 
er Mfith three very interesting communica- 
tions trom William Hull, Esq. of Newton, on 
the best mode of raising Indian Corn, — his mode 
of cultivatiiiig seven eighths of an acre, from 
which he procured 192 bushels of Corn in the 
ear, 4 bushels of dry Beans and several bushels 
of Turnips — and on the culture o*' Carrots, and 
Ruta Baga, be copied into the So'ciety^s Jour- 
nal for January next. 

Claims for premiums were also exhibited to 
your Conunittee by the following persons, for 
raising the greatest quantity of £adiah Com, on 
one acre of. land, to wit : Mr. Asa Rice, Jr. of 
Shrewsbury, raised 53 bushels; Mr. Nathan 
Howe, Jr. «lso of Shrewsbury, 75 bushels ; Mr. 
Daniel M^ars, of Lynn, 87^ bushels.; Messrs. 
Tristram and Henry Little, of Newbury, 116 
bushels and 9 quarts; Payson Williams, Esq. of 
Fitchburg, 116 bushels and 12 quarts; and Mr. 
Daniel Bumham, of Newbury port, 117 bushels 
and 8 quarts. Mr. Jacob Wilkins, of Marble- 
head, raised 57 bushels of Barley, on one acre 
and ^ of an acre. '' AprU 12, 1822, the land 
was ploughed about 8 inches deep, the soil 
loamy, inclining to gravel, descending to the 
North East froin.a.le(^y knoU, which included 
a part of the prenuses ; 13th, sowed three bush- 
els of six rowed Barley, -on what 1 considered 
the largest half of the piece — at the same time 
sowed one and a half bushels of two rowed Bar- 
ley, pn the remainder ; sowed grass seed over 
the whole, and ploughed, and harrowed the 
same in. When the six rowed Barley was a- 
bout six inches high, it was mowed down, and 
left on the ground ; this was for experiment. — 
July 18, mowed the six rowed Barley, and put 
it into the bam, 24th, mowed, and put into the 
bam, the two rowed Barley. The six rowed 
Barley appeared to be about 12 days forward of 
the two rowed in ripening-^n^th i^ere stacked 
separately in the bam ; pnd each quality thrash- 
ed and kept separate, August 30th, the Bar- 
ley being cleansed, was measured-— the six row- 
ed measured ^4' bushels; and the two rowed 
measured 23 bushels — the straw we consider in 
value to 1^ equal to the labor." No premium 
was offered for raising the greatest quantity of 
Barley ; but your committee are induced to re- 
commend that the Treasurer be authorized to 
pay said Jacob Wilkins, the sum of Twenty dol- 
larSf . r ^ 

For raising the greatest quantity of comuMU 
Beets, Parsnips, Ruta Baga, Cabbages, and dry 
Peas — for introducing any Grass not before cuV- 
titrated in this Common i^ealth, and proving by 
actual experiment, and produce satisfactory ev* 
idence of its s^i^eriority in any ^^e quabty, to 



any now cultivated— for the most satisfactory 
evidence on " Soiling Cattle," not less than six 
in number, and through the whole season, to- 
gether with a particular accoimt of the food giv- 
en, and how cultivated — for making the experi- 
ment of turning in green crops as a manure, on 
a tract not less than an acre, and prove its ulili- 
tv and cheapness, giving a particular nccount of 
tne process and its results — for proving hy ac- 
tual exporhnent, the best season and mode of 
laying down land to grass, whether Spring, Sum- 
mer or Fall seeding be preferable, and with oi: 
without grain or (inTcrcnt soils — for raising the 
greatest quantity of Vegetables, Grain, Peas and 
Beans excepted, for winter consumption of the 
stock on his own farm, and not for sale, in pro- 
portion to the size of the farm and stock kept, 
having regard to the respective value of said 
Vegetables as food, stating the expense of rais- 
ing the same, and the best mode of preserving 
the same through the winter — for taking up in 
one season, on his farm, the greatest quantity of 
good Honey, and shall at the same time, exhib- 
it superior skill in the management of Be.es — 
for giving proof of having produced the larg- 
est quantity of dressed Flax raised on one acre : 
no claims [qr premiums have been exhibited. 
The Board will perceiye bv the papers accom- 
panying this report, that of the seven claimants 
for the premium for raising the greatest quanti' 
ty of Indian Com on one acre, the quantity pro- 
duced by four of the competitors was very near- 
ly the same. Your Committee in awarding the 
premium to Colonel Valentine, were induced to 
decide in his favor as well from the quantity of 
sound corn, as from the weight of the grain ; it 
will be seen that Mr. Burnham's Council Bluff 
Com, weighed only ^fty pounds ; that of Col. 
Valentine, fifty eight to tifty nine pounds the 
bushel. For the Committee, 

THOMAS L. WINTHROP, Cliav-man. 
BoftoTij Dec. 28, 182iJ, 



From the Not'thampton Gazette. 

Mil* EpiTOR — In some places 1 have known a 
very simple expedient made use of for the se- 
curity of Churches against fire, when neighbor- 
ing Imildings are burning. This is, the provid- 
ing two or three barrels of brine and placing 
them in some convenient part of the steeple. — 
If at any time the fire should endanger the 
church, a few men, with buckets, posted at the 
barrels, might be of great use. Brine possesses 
Biany advantages over water, for such a pur* 
pose. It may be kept through the winter with- 
out freezing — through the summer without be- 
coming brackish or offensive ; and is, as is well 
known, much more efficacious in quenching fire. 
The e:ipense can certainly be no objection. 

PENNY WISE. 

French chesnuts.'-rM a meeting of the Phila- 
delphia agricultural society, Nov. 19th, speci- 
mens of large French chesnuts were shown, 
which grew near Wilmington, (Del.) The 
tree was planted in 1806, and first bore fruit 
in 1816. The nuts came from France. In 
1820 one nut was selected from a burr cootain- 
ing two others, which weighed more^ tlian 20 
pennyweights. In Spaiof, Italy, and the south 
part of France, these chesnuU^ are said to con- 
stitute the principal • part ^^l|e/^d^^ 
peasantry.-^/!feM/. O 
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I'xlracts from an Address delivered before the Worcei- 
tor County Agricultural Society; by Hon. L«vi 

LlNCOJ«V. 

".The necessity of labor is interwoven with 
the condition of man ; and its results are made 
inseparable from his very existence. Yet a- 
roidst the artificial arrangements of society, in 
which individual situation is so widely varied, 
l^nd the immediate supports of life so differently 
derived, men do indeed appear to have lost 
sight of the first sources of subsistence, and to 
regard with indifference, or as of subordinate 
concern, the only means by which, ujnder Prov- 
idence, their lives are upheld. While enjoying 
the wealth which Commerce bestows, and the 
honors which Learning and Professional Emi- 
nence confer, the jjrt of Husbandry^ and the 
bumble employments of Manual Labor, are re- 
garded but as of little moment. It is hardly 
considered that even Commerce consists in an ex- 
change of the prt>ductions of the soil, and that 
-the cultivation of the ground has preceded, in all 
9ges, that state of civilization upon which Learn- 
ing and all tl>e distinctions of society are found- 
•ed.' The necessity, value, and the virtue of la- 
bor upon earth, are as certain as alt earthly ob- 
jects are important. Whoever ddubts of this, 
need look no further for conviction than to the 
savage state, where man, for/oorf, eats man — 
where letters and the arts are unpractised and 
unknown — and where, in the instinct of nature 
^nly, man lives a rude, fierce animal^ and dies 
unconscious of intellectual and immortal being. 
To vindicate the arts of Husbandry, and the pur- 
suits of Agriculture, can therefore neither be 
■necessary, nor becoming the age in which we 
live. Ir civilization be a blessing, then is the 
agricultural state, which can alone uphold it, a 
primary good; — :if the capacity of mind and the 
powers of intelligeace constitute the superiori- 
ty of homan nature, ikeir exercise will furnish to 
every man the highest assurance of the sources 
of their cultivation, and of the means, the scope, 
and the end of their impr^rement.^' 

^^ While, in many of the most fertile parts of 
our country, the grower of the produce is either 
imable to make sales, or must receive the avails 
reduced by the charges of tedious mod expen- 
•sive transportation, and the oommissions of con- 
t^igpnees, agents and factors — a direct 6nd ready 
disposition of the surplus of our farms, most gen- 
erally, may be made at the >ery door of the 
farmer, or, at his election, may be caifried, by his 
own domestic means of conveyance, at a profita- 
ble advance, to a sure, quick and not far distant 
market in the capital of the State. Strange, 
that so ehmms an advantage should not be more 
highly appreciated ! Of what avail is it that the 
}K)asted land t)f the West will produce its hun- 
dredrfold to labor, in comparison with the stub- 
bom soil of our home, if the use for the pro- 
duct be limited by the consumption of the grow- 
er? Is it tbat there is a deficiency «f that 
whereon to liv«, that the spirit of emigration 
has gone forth, io redeem the wilderness from 
the savage, and to reduce the waste to cultiva- 
idon? What, though the bilb are covered with 
Tordure^ and the valUea are fiUed with corn — if 
4he value be in the inverse ratio with the plen- 
ty, how does the abundance advance the inter- 
est of the cultivator? Wherefore la it of con- 
/sideration with him, that iiit gamers should 
oyerffow, if the price be low, or there be no 
u:^:i li er for th)e commodity ? Be it, that he is 



spared the bard labor of tillage, is there not a 
counterpoise in the privations of solitude, and 
in the loss of the mds, and comforts, and im- 
provements of society ? Ask the returning Em- 
igrant from the WiH or the Sovth, which nom 
he most highly appreciates^— the rough and 
hard, bnt vigorous soil of the EA»st, with the 
necessity of labor to subdue and improve it, and 
the conveniences and pleasures of social inter- 
course for his recompense-^or extent of terri- 
tory, useless fertility and idleness, in a situation 
where neighborhood is unknown, the means for 
tiie education of children are denied, and op- 
portunities for moral instruction and the public 
worship of God unenjoyed? Ag^in: address 
yourself to bis calculations of interest, and de- 
mand of him, upon his practical experience, in 
which is most profit, the smaller quantities of 
grain, at their greater value here, or the greater 
abundance at the diminished prices there ? — his 
one bushel of oom, worth one dollar, raised for 
the home market here, or his six bushels to one, 
worth twelve and a half cents per bushel, grown 
for exportation iAsre ?- Nor let your inquiries 
be thus easily satisfied. Hear from him the suf- 
feriqgs to which first settlers are exposed, of the 
terrors of the war-hoop, and of the wild beasts^ 
bowl— learn the new and painful diseases which 
an unused climate generates, and for which, 
with ^ the thousand ills whu:h flesh is heir to,'' 
there is no helping, healing aid at hand. Then, 
when thoi prepared for just comparison, turn to 
your own situation, and say, why have you not 
all which in human condition should make Satis- 
fied ? Why leave the iaod of your nativity, and 
of generous reward to your exertions, rather 
than enrich it by your iiidustry, and endear it 
by your labors?" 

^ Hoha and prejudice are powerful opponents 
to improvement, and they are in a great mea- 
sure incident to the business of Agriculture* 
The oiltivation of the earth, is « practical les- 
son, taught to the Hosbandman in earliest life. 
He is instructed in the ways of his father, and 
the mode which -experience has approved as 
safe, will be reluctantly yielded to the mere 
promise of experiment. Hence, from genera- 
tion to generation, men pass on ia the track of 
their predecessors; believing that the path 
which is explored, is in the only direction to 
their obiect, and that those who deviate, wan- 
der to their destruction. To conquer this stub* 
bom habit of reflection is the greatest effort and 
best result of Agricultural Associations. In vain 
may the tongue and the peh be employed to sat- 
isfy the practical Aan of the errors, which a 
life of labor has coftfl^t^ned, and the experience 
of ages has consecrated* He is either deaf, and 



are too prone to consult /aney rather than j^ulg* 
ment, and to prefer the beaudfbl, though ind^ 
ferent in quality, to the more valliNible of ordi- 
nary appearance. This bad taste is to be ovei^ 
come by a sense of interest When it shall be 
kiH)wn that the form we least esteem may be 
best adapted to laborer &tteB — that the eolor we 
most dislike is the characteristic of a breed hw 
far the most productive to the daiiy,- the stand- 
ard of excellence will become that of profit — 
and the kind which is best fitted to our particu- 
lar object will be the fifst soi^t for attain- 
ment The enlightened Agricnlturalists of Eu- 
rope, with the nicest care, select their breeds 
for the peculiar qualities they desire ; and so 
distinctly preserved are they to the use for 
which they are obtained, that the characteristic 
husbandry suited to soil and situation in differ- 
ent districts, can be readily determined by n 
passing observation of their cattle only. In this 
T^pect, we are vastly behind the Farmem of 
Eng^d. While good animals of the ordinary 
race are common and cheap with them as with 
us, the immense prices whichT they wilUi^ly 
pay for the more rare and valuable breeds bear 
strong proof of their superior discernment, or 
better spirit of improvement Happllv here, 
also, cofrect opinions are becoming influential^ 
and that prejudice, or false teoHomy, which has 
hitherto excluded from our possession the finest 
stock of Europe, is yielding to a generous an- 
te rprize in its introduction, and to a lil>eral en- 
couragement of the best means of improving 
our own race of valuable animals. 

^ One other most obvious impediment to our 
agricultural advancement, is of so general en- 
durance, yet so easy of corrective, that 1 most 
soficit your patience, while 1 t>riefly notice it. 
The Dse of implements of husbandry of imper- 
fect construction, or in bad condition, it is coo*- 
fidently believed, is a greater adnual tax to the 
yeomanry of the country, than all the assess- 
ments imposed by law. The hhuhraoce to labor 
tH time, the greater hardship -of its aoeomplish* 
ment, and its less effectual operation, by the 
^ toggl'd chain," the ^ rack'd cart," the *' dull 
plough,'^ the ^^ toothless harrow,'^ the broken 
hoe, and spade, and rake, ^ndfork, if kept in ac- 
curate account by each individual, would pre- 
sent an aggregate of loss reproachful to many, 
and criminal even tq the most careless. Good 
instruments in the business of husbandry, are no 
less important than in the mechanic arts ; and 
^to Farmers 1 appeal, what mechanic would they 
give employment in the use of tools out of or- 
der? or, what compensation would they make 
him for time spent to repair tliem ? The great 
advance in agricultural skill, within the lew last 



in the language <^ distrust, and with the re 
proach that they are theories of idle specula- 
tion only. But make for him the experiment, 
explain to him the method, exhibit to bis natu- 
ral senses the successful result — he will hesi- 
tatingly yield credit to ocular demonstration, 
and tardily follow in the ibotsteps of improve- 
ment 

^^ Of the same pemicioos tendency with con- 
firmed habits in the mode of husbandry^ is preju- 
dice for form, size, or tolor, over nseful proper- 
ties, in domestic animals. "" 
saying, ^* that handbome is which handsome 
does,'' (the Ladies will pardon me — this vul- 
gar adage is applicable only to brutes^) farmers 



blind, and dumb to your appeals, or answers you t^^^'^^^'pi'^'^ ^i^^^n^^^^ bns been attended 

* " ' '^ ' with corresponding improvements in implements 

to facilitate labor ; and it is as decidedly for the 
interest as it is for the comfort of the husband- 
man, to possess those of the most thorough an4 
approved models.'* 



fVom the Metropolitan. 

PLMrrtjm of stoj^e fruit. 

On this subject, one pertinent fact faithfully 
related, is worth forty curious conjectures, and 
the fbllowitig is such an one. On the 28th day 
Forgetting the trite [of November, 1776, 1 removed a cherry-tree, 
the body of which was thicker than the calf of 
my leg, and on the 10th of June next following,- 
gathered six pounds of very fine cherries from 
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i% — that k m mootks and fourteen days frotn 
the plantiag of t^ tree. Now, if this be an ex- 
tNMirdmarjr ^t, omij we not set down the 28th 
4ay of Notember as the %ert day in the year for 
,plantiag«cherry-t)P«es ? The hole In which this 
tree W06 planted, wa^ iigg^ about ^Igtt lathes 
^kep.: and a sta^ke firmly ^ed near the siiddle 
4if it 'The tree trae then bouod^ the stake, so 
as that th« roots were fonr inches shallower than 
as ttiey stood where tbe^tree grew originally^^^ 
Tt« earth 4tas then thrown into the hole until 
it was leve^nvith the surface 'Of the ground and 
inunediately plentifaliy watered so as to carry 
the earth a^ng the jooti : and then while the 
•surface wbs |ret wet, about eight inches more 
earth was added, which .consequei^ly 4:overed 
the body of the tree so much •deeper than it 
grew, yet leavi^ the root^ not so deep as they 
grew. Coi\}eclure may be allowed to say, ihat 
in the season vegetation had entirely xeased, 
and the buds for next year's growth were per- 
fectly formed, and ready to grot? with the fiHt 
. appearance oi the spr|ng. Young peach-trees, 
jremoved but a ^n^l distance, at the time their 
blosftom3 are just beginning to open, will some- 
times ripen their fruit the .same fall ; but their 
growth in the next year, will not be jo vigor- 
ous as of those planted between the middle and 
last of Novembei:, or those planted early in the 
spring. The essential points in planting of 
fruit-trees, are, that they be planted rather shail 
lower than they originally grew — that thev are 
kept firm and steady in their places, and, that 
the water jrun from them both in the winter and 
in the spring, rather than toward them. There 
is one observation in an old almanac, perhaps 
twenty or thirty years old, that is well worth 
remembering, because it is true, that ^^ a free 
use of fine ripe fruit in this country, would on 
.an average, add seven years to the life of each 
dtisen, in addition 16 the advantages of iootid 
health, and the indulgence of the highest luxu- 
ry the world ever did or can afford," T. G. 
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VerERlNART C0LLE0S8 — CiTTLE-MEDiCUVIi^ &C. 

An Englii^ writer says ^^ The establishment 
<>f a veterinary college has had the very useful 
•eifect of turning the attention of Jt far greater 
number than formerly, of medical men, to v^ 
terinary pursuits and inquiries, and, in a greiat 
'.measure, to wipe away that false sense of shame, 
which many gentlemen of the faculty entertain- 
ed at the idea yf becoming horse and cow-doc- 
iors ; a most gtod^dless prejudice in any view, 
particularly when it is considered, that men of 
the first rank and fortune iti the country, thiak 
it no degradation, but a useful and patriotic em- 
ployment, to obtain personal and practical skill 
in the management of live stock, 

(( The faculty of cattle-doctorS| I ihall hope, 
may be considerably improved by the addition 
and presence among them, of a number of regio- 
iar professional men, in various parts of the 
country; indeed whatever turn improvement 
may take, the former most be generally depend- 
ed upon for a length of time. And in remote 
and secluded parts of the country, where even 
the lowest practitioners are not to be found, 'it 
inevitfl^y results that the proprietor, or his 
servants, must fill the office of doctor to the 
^flocks and herds. 



^' Let the proprietoM of cattle renounce, for- 
ever, the insane folly of offering premiums for 
specifics to cure incurable diseases I and the 
hope of providing medicines, which, by a mi- 
raculous operation, will enable men to contin- 
ne in the habit of exposing their animals to the 
constant risque of such diseases : for example, 
shec^p itt those situations, which nature has de- 
creed shall forever rot tliem. Prevention of 
disease is alone a gnaad nnprovesnent of the 
breed. It is a great profit ; ibr in case of gen- 
eral disease in a fiock or herd, we are not •only 
to reckon the loss of those individuals which 
die, with the doctor^s bill, and our own servants^ 
time and attendancei but the loss of time and 
thriA in .the survivors, sometimes the heaviest 
loss. 

^^ Upon « very farm, iiis truly necessary to the 
well being of the cattle maintained, that there 
be houses or sheds, sheltered yards, and spare 
inclosures, for the comfortable reception of the 
diseased. The want of such conveniences, or 
an indolent prejudice against the use of them, 
is in itself a real .malady, and one great cause 
why slight affections gVow into incurable -dis- 
eases. The proper instrumoits of administra- 
tion or operation, should also be provided, and 
always ready for nse ; and where much cattle 
ia kept, it would be of .considerable benefit to 
set apart a piece of garden nronnd for the pro- 
duction of medicinal herbs, for though botanical 
simples are justly rated by modem practice far 
below their ancient character, yet infusions or 
decoctions "of them, are excdlent vehicles in 
cattle medicine for articles <of superior efficacy, 
and, in fact, as I have often experienced,8ome of 
them possess, in a considerable degree, the vir- 
tues attributed to them^' 

Another writer observes — " It is well known, 
that uneducated farmers are fond ot mystery in 
medical matters ; and this very naturally, as 
they have always beep led to believe that, for 
every disease, there is an infallible remedy, 
termed a receipt ; and the more numerous the 
ingredients are in that receipt, the higher opin- 
ion have they of its efficacy. Upon tibis princi- 
ple, perhaps it is, that the cow-dootor, or cow- 
leech ka he is commonly termed, generally ob- 
tains their confidence ; while the veterinarian, 
who adopts a more simple mode of treatment, 
relying wholly, perhaps, upon bleeding and a 
proper regulation of diet, does not appear to 
them sufficiently skilful ; and any attempt he 
may make to explain the nature of the disease, 
or the principle upon which he acts, would be 
quite unintelligil^le. Witfci respect to the quali- 
fications of those cow-doctors, it is unnecessary 
to say much, in the operative part of the art, 
they are^iseful in a certain degfiee*'* 
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OF AGRICULtTILAL UIBOR, 
IfESnC BUIIAOCMENT. 

" At the foundation of a proper arrangement, 
it is necessary to have a plan of the farm, or at 
least alist'Of the fields or parcels of land into 
which it is divided, describing their productive 
extent, the «oil, the preceding crops, the culU- 
vation given to each, and the species ^nd quan- 
tity of manure they have, severally, received. 
The future treatment of eadi field, for a suc- 
cession of years, may ^ then be resolved on with 
tnore probability of success. 

** With the assistance of such a list, every au- 
tuxmi^ an arrangement of crqps for the ensuing 



year, ought to be made out ; classing the fields 
or pieces, according to the purposes for which 
th4y arc respectively intended. The quantity 
of each crop, whether amble or meadow [plough 
land or mowing] as well as the extent of ground 
intended for pasture, will thus be ascertained. 
It win not then be difficult to anticipate what 
number of horaos [or oxen] and laborers will be 
required during the ^ason ; nor the stock that 
will be necessary for the intended quantity of 
pasture land. The works of summer and har- 
vest wiU be foreseen, and proper hands engage 
•ed in due time to perform them.^^ 

As nothing contributes more to facility and 
satisfaction kk business, than to prepare for 
what most be done, a fiirmer should arrange his 
j>lans regarding his crops, for three or four 
years; regarding team labor, when frost and 
bad weather do not intervene, for as many 
months ; and regarding hand labor for as many 
weeks, according to the season of the year. — 
^^ A general memorandum list of bosioess to be 
done," is therefore essential, that nothing may 
escape the memory, and that the most requisite 
work may be brought ^rward first, if suitable 
to the state of the weather. In this wky, the 
labor will go on regulailly, and without confu- 
sion, and,,^ proper attentio/i and force may be 
applied to every part of the farm. 

The following rules, connected with the ar- 
rangement, and the successful imanagement of a 
farm are particularly to be recommended. 

1. '*The farmer ought to rise early, to see 
that others do so, and that both his example be 
followed and hii orders obeyed. ;In the winter 
season breakfast should be taken by candle light, 
by this means an hour is gained, which maaaj 
farmers lose by indolence ; though six hours in 
a week are nearly equal to the working part of 
a winter day. This is a material object where 
a number of servants are employed. 

2. ^^ The whole farm should be regularly in^ 
spected, and not only every field examined, but 
every beast seen, at least -once a da^^ On A 
large farm, the ^hole day may be well employe 
ed in such essential duties* 

3. M In a considerable farm it is of the ut- 
most consequence to have the servants special^ 
ly appropriated for each .of the most Important 
departments of labor ; for there is often a great 
loss of time, where persons are ifrequentlj^ 
changingctheir employments. Besides,when the 
division pf labor ii introduced, work is executed 
not only more expeditiouriy, but also much bet- 
ter, in consequence of the same hands being 
constantly employed- in x>ne particulaf sdepart- 
ment For that purpose, the ploughmen ought 
never to be employed tn-manual labor, but rego* 
larly kept at work with their horses [or«o«en,] 
when the weather will admit of it 

4. ^ To arrange the operation of ploughing 
according to the soils cultivated, is an object of 
essential importance. On many farms their are 
fields, which are brought to a situatioo unfit to 
be ploughed, either by much rain or by severe 
drought. In such cases, the prudent fanaex, be- 
fore the Wet aeason commences, will plough 
such land.as is in the greatest daoger of being 
mjuied by too -much wet ; and before the ;dry 
period of the year sets in, such land as is in the 
greatest danger of being rendered unfit for 
ploughing by too much drought. On &me 
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ways some land in a proper condUion to be 
ploughed; and ..there is never any necessity, 
jeither for delaying the work, or performing it 
improperly. 

6. "Every means should he thought of, to 
diminish labor, or to increase its power. For 
instince, by proper arrangement, five horses 
may do as much labor as six perform, accor- 
ding to the usual mode of employing them. One 
horse may be employed in carting turnips dur- 
ii^ winter, or in other necessary farm work at 
other seasons, without the necessity of teduoing 
the number 6f ploughs. In a iuirried season, 
\?hen driving dung from the farm yard^ three 
carts may be used, one always iilling in the yard, 
another going to the field, and a third return- 
ing ; the leading horse of the empty cart ought 
then to be unyoked, and put to the full one. In 
the same manner, while one pair of horses are 
drilling for turnips, the other three horses may 
be employed in putting the dung upon the land, 
either with two or three carts, as the situation 
of the ground shall require. By extending the 
same management to other farm operations, a 
considerable saving of labor might be effected. 

6. ♦* A fartnei' ought never to engage in a 
work, whether of ordinary practice, or of in- 
tended improvement, except after the oQioet care- 
ful inquiries ; but when begun he ongnt to pro- 
ceed in it with much attention and persever- 
ance, until he has given it a fair trial. 

7. ^^ It is a main object in management, not 
to attempt too much, and never to begin a work, 
without a probability of being able to finish it in 
due season. 

8. " Every fanner should have a book, for 
inserting all those useful hints^ which are so 
frequently occurring in conversation, in books, 
or in the practical management of a farm. Loose 
pieces of paper are apt to be mislaid orlost, and 
when a man wishes to avail himself of them, for 
examining a subject previously investigated and 
discussed, he looees waove time ia searbbing for 
the memorandum^ than woukl be sufficient for 
making half a dozen new one** But if such BMit- 
ters are entered into n book, and if that book 
lias an index, be can always find what be wants, 
and his knowledge will be is a progressive state 
of improvement, as he wiU thus be enabled to 
derive advantage from his former ideas . and ex- 
perience. 

" By the adoption of these rules, every farm- 
er will be master of his time, so that ev^ry thing 
required to be done, will be performed at the 
proper moment ; and not delayed till the season 
and opportunitv have been lost. The impedi- 
ments arising from bad weather, sick servants, 
or the occasional and necessary absence of the 
master, will in that case, be of little conse- 
quence, nor embarrass the operations to be car- 
ried on ; and the occupier will not be prevented 
from attending to even the smallest concerns 
connected with his business, on the aggregate 
of which his prosperity depends. 
, ^^ Besides, an arrangement for carrying on 
operations without, a settled plan for Uie man- 
agement of the family within, ought not to be 
neglected. In regard to house-keeping, the 
safest plan is not to suffer it to exceed a certain 
sum weekly, stating the value of every article 
from the farm. An annual sum should be allot- 
ted for dress, and the personal expenses of the 
farmer, his wife and children, which ought not 
to be exceeded. The whole allotted expense | 



should be considerab^ within the probable re- 
ceipts ; and at least on^-eighth of the income 
actually received, should be laid up for contin- 
gencies^ or expended in extra improvements on 
the farm, if it belongs to the farmer in property, 
or is held for a term of years." 



TO TBE CniTOft or tUM irCW ElfGLADTD I^ARMEIl. 

I desire through the medium of thy useful 
paper, the advice and direction of some expe- 
rienced gentlemen of the Eastern States wheth- 
er there is not a better mode of boiling the sap 
of the sugar maple than in iron kettles over a 
fire ? I am led to these inquiries by the Circum- 
stance of a young man, lately trom an eastern 
State, having erected in this neighborhood a 
wooden distillery that is boiled by steam <;on- 
veyed into the bottom of the cistern by wooden 
pipes from a small iron kettle, set in an arch 
some thirty feet distant. 

Having had upwards of thirty years expen- 
ence and observations in manufacturing maple 
sugar in the same orchard, I had thoughts of 
publishing some directions for public benefit, 
and wish to know if thete hath been any late 
improvements in boiling down the sap by steam. 
SAMUEL PRESTON. 

Stockport^ Pa, Dec. 23, 1022. 
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After tendering the compliments of the season to our 
patpeus, subscribers and well-wishers, we shall pre- 
sume on the privilege, which custom sanctions, on sim- 
ilar occasions, to make a few observations on such 
events of the past jear as will probably stand the mosl 
prominent in the annals of the times. Our retrospect, 
however, will consist merely of a few transient g^lanccs, 
not of a regular survey. We do not profess to be ao 
voluminous a chronicler of weekly novelties as most of 
our brethren, whose papers are not, like ours, devoted 
to some specific purpose. A less minute recapitulation 
of recent incidents will be expected (Vom us, than from 
those wholesale dealers in diurnal occuncncei, who 
print daily papers; or even from the conductors of 
those weekly vehicles of all sorts of intelligence, whose 
columns are almost exclusively occupied by such mar- 
vellous matters of fact as are technically called news. 

The year past has not been signalized with any 
transactions pr productions which can m^e much dis- 
play in the records of a^s. Some nations are Mrug^ 
gling for liberty, some looking oa with apathy, and 
others apparently wit^ interest % a»d if their good wish- 
es were . as prevalent as thdse of Foftuaatus, would 
be sure to break the yoke of the oppressor,, and set the 
captive free. The Greeks are maintaining an unequal 
and sanguinary warfare with a £?rp^ou« £|e« The U. 
States assist them with newspaper expressions of sym- 
pathy, sentimental toasts, and town-meeting resolu- 
tions. These, should they ever reach the ears of the 
belligerents, may encourage the hearts, if not strength- 
en the hands of the descendants of Leonidas. Great 
Britain, who might be the emancipator of Greece, has 
hitherto evinced a degree of coolness toiftrards her cause 
which seems hardly compatible with that regard for 
the welfare of Christendom which is due from a nation 
whose kings have ever borne the title of " Defender of 
the Faith." The Emperor of Russia, although at the 
head of the Greek Church, appears to care but little 
about the Greek nation. It is possible, however, that 
those powers are actuated altogether by that pacific I others in the 
policy, which has of late, (at ^ast ostensibly) been the | veloped. 



Older of the day in Europe ; and it may be that th4 
Congress at Verona, will yet take measures to aid the 
cause of men, whose unassisted, effoyta and sufferiaff 
reflect disgrace on civilized maoiiiiBd. 

The Spaniards do not appear to know very well how 
to manl^ the laUlfc.li»erty whk4i they have acquired. 
The king. and constiUition (to ^e a fenoer^s phrase) 
work ai zmkwt^dif ^etfatr «»«. coaple ot off-oxea. 
The king is at the head of the .ooostitnttMHi], alias re^ 
publican party,, and the- tebeb are rojralistSf who rally 
against the Idng round kit lerwa atandatdy and- under 
his own banner ! ' Theyx>ppaee the kiag. is the name 
and in behalf of his m aj fe t ty , and Woald, probably; 
shoot or behead hito for hie avm benefit^ if their will 
was the law of the land. Whether the. elements of 
political contention will subside without settling into 
the cnim of despotism, is a problem which time only 
can resolve. * 

France seems settled on her lees. Political effer- 
vescence hais occasionally been manifested by frothy 
ebullitions in her legislative bodies. But nothing more 
ibrmidable than babbles and fumes has originated from 
the boiling of the political caldron; although it has 
often seemed on the point of expledh^ like the boiler 
of a high temperature steam engine. We are appre- 
hensive that the French nation w6uld' not make the 
best possible use of freedom if they had itm possession'; 
and their apprenticeship to liberty under Bonaparte 
does not appear to have taught thein how to be their 
own masters. 

England of late has presented nothing novel or ex- 
traordinary, except the travels of Majesty ; the loyalty 
of his Scotch subjects ; the decease of lord Castlereagh ;. 
the llberatfon of Hunt, the main spring of radical move- 
ments ; apd the accession of Mr. Canning to the office 
of Prime Minister. This last event it is thought is not 
inauspicious to the cause of freedom in Spain ; and it 
is hoped that the Greeks have at least nothing to fear 
from his counsels. The season in England has been 
uncojfimAnly productive, and Wheat so low that con- 
siderable quantities have been shipped to advantage to 
New York. 

South America still remains a theatre of contention^ 
Freedom is a plant which does not ajppear to find a 
congenial soil in that part of the torrid sone. These 
can be no doubt but Spain has lost the sceptre of her 
dominion in S. America. But whether the South Ame- 
ricans will succeed in estsblidiing free and stable gov- 
ernments on correct republican principles is someiprhat 
problematical. 

With regard to our own " happy land,'' we have 
every blessing bestowed which can lead ns to be grate- 
ful to ihe Source of all benefits. Notwithstanding 
some unfavorable appearances, in consequence of early 
drought, the fruits of the earth were, perhaps, never 
more abundant. The rancor of political animosity 
seems to be nearly annihilated. The mists of party 
can now neither magnify nor conceal the merits or ele- 
ments of candidates for office, and he who deserves 
best of his country^ in general way, has the frurest 
piFospect of strcceedbg to its honors and emoluments. 

After these brief sketches of *' things in general,'' 
this passing peep at the'great Babel, called The World, 
we hope to be hidulged in a word or two relating to 
our own concerns. It is now about five months since 
we commenced the publication of the New En^^and 
Farmer. Our subscribers are not so many as we wish,, 
nor so few as we have feared. We have had less as- 
sistance from correspondents than our hopes had led 
us to anticipate ; but we have received some valuable 
communications, and take it for granted that there are 
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We ihould not onkj be ipni^ified, but the public g«od 
woald be proiaoted n» weU at mdividualt benefited, 
U% iBTger proportion of our tnltiTntors "vtould flobsenbe 
nnd pay for the New Enghmd Farmer. Thit we can 
Bidce erident bjr a verj Uttle reaaonin^r on the robject. 
It was well observed by Lord Bacon that «* knowledge 
iipower.^ To'this it ttay be added that agrienUuml 
knowledge is cash to a firmer — money in hand, and 
moaey at interest. Itteachea how to work to the best 
adfantag^ ; and he who ^^ works it right,^ is on the 
highway to Ibrtane. The New England Farmer n a 
repository of that kind of krtowledge which is wcaMh 
to the husbandman. We -say nothing ^f our own writ- 
ings, and at present will not boast of any commimica* 
tiona which we have receired or may receive from our 
worthy and intelligent correspondents. But the ex- 
tracts ftnd abridgments from the works of Sir Jcbn 
Sinclair, Sir Humphrey Dary, the Tarions Dictionaries 
of Arts, worki upon Farriery, Transactions of the dif- 
ferent Agricultural Societies, tioth foreign and domes- 
tic, quotations from the AmeHcan Farmer and the 
Plough Boy, and various other agricultural books and 
papers, cannot fail to prove profitable to every farmer 
who can think as well as read, and has judgment 
enough to make a proper use of the knowledge' which 
is placed before him. 



becoming dry as ^an anatomical preparation. True it 
is that after we hate impmsed on our columns these 
fraits of QUf researches, with a faint hope that some- 
body might appreciate our exertions, the same .matter 
hat been shortly after presented to us in some country 
p^f)er, with every common indication of its being the 
result of the sapience of the Solomon who conducts it ! 
These things, however, as we said before, we shall say 
nothing about. But wlaeil we have written an article 
which is ^as original as any thing can be, if composed 
o# tlMi lettees of the alphabet, (which we do not pretend 
to ha^e invented) with a great deal of that kmd of toil 
whitii ezhansts the mind wi^out invigorating the body, 
and attenuates the thread of life till little or nothing is 
left for the deitinies to snap with their scissors — when 
we have done this, to have the fruits of our labor come 
staring at us in a village paper as the -production of 
some journalist, who ^ 

" Fretcnds to be a sage philosoj^icr, 
*Bnt ne^er read Alexander Ross over ;" 
and who, by the courtesy of the public, and the indul- 
gence of a free government, is sabered to soil white 
paper and blaokeik every thing about him with prin- 
ter's ink ;— this might "in Job or Gtiswold stir mood,'' 
and provoke to active indignation any one not as tame 
as an over-worked oz -that lies down in the furrow. 



nUNSPLANTED SCIENCE AND ENGRAFTED 
LITERATURE, 
Certain of our brethren of the type and quill, who 
manage those learned hebdomadal .publications ycleped 
Advocates, Intelligencers, i^eralds. Messengers, Patri- 
ot*, Gazettes, Joumals„i^. ^c. &c. have, of late,* been 
.very assiduous Jn decorating their literary parterres, 
erudite potatoe patches, and scientific pnmpkia-yards 
with articles taken from the nursery and seed plot of 
the New Englatid Farmer* Although we are not only 
enlirely willing, but truly solicitous that the ptiUic 
should reap an abundant harvest from our humble la- 
bors, yet it would be no more than coiiunon civility (to 
say nothing ahwt common hon€«ty} would seem -to te- 
quire, for our co-a^utors to Just 4ntimaJte the source 
from wlien^e they generally derive thoir^agricultuial 
.articka. But, instead ^ tUs, many of the gentlemen 
to whom we- aUud^ h^wt^ siapo we begun our esUb- 
lishment,. OfiQAeil petty office^ in one comer of their 
aewsp^pen,- ^ the disposal of agricultural and eco- 
nomaeal int^hgence, and taken almost their whole 
«tock in. trade <aav<e their^brass) from our premises, not 
.oBiy wit^tNit licence, but withont acknowledgment ! 
«ome of thjsae G«mgieal gemosen, by thus engrafting 
•Ibreign sckms on their own stumps, contrive to pass for 
scientific i^;riculturists, when in fiMt they haidly know 
41 parsnip from a pumpkin^ or a hoe fitun a hay-cart. 
They ace, howeverv perfecdf w^come to any or mil our 
articlts, provided they iiiU »be so good aa to prefix or 
Attach the words J^Cew ^i i ^mi -Iktmes to such of otir 
.^oodB and chattels as they may^frnni lime to time^con- 
descend to exhibit in their colmfun. faftdeed, the more' 
general publicity Uuif givo-lo 4Hir productions, with 
Ihe abo¥emei4kmed condition, the better we shall be 
pUssed, and, peih»pi| the more their readers will be 
benefited* 

We do BOtintepd tosay Miy thing against gentlemen 
ftAHam taking the liberty to jel«ct our ejections, with- 
out inthnating the sodrca from whence they derived 
them. True it is that we have toiled through the mas- 
:^ve matter of foreign Jpurnals, cyclopedias, and other 
yei>osi«offie0 of science, and employed ourselves in col- 
lating, ooDdaDMng and compftcting such pass^^ as we 
te;ve thought might be proper for oir pubUcatioo,, and 
%tifteficial to the pnblic, till our Very spectacles waxed 
di9 with frktigue, nd «v bfai&f teemed in danger of 
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CONGRESSIONAL. 

Nothing of great general consequence appears to be' 
on the carpet in our National Legislature. A motion 
for fortifying Thompson's Island, oif Florida, has been 
adopted. Mr. Wrvht has ofiered.A resolution for an in- 
quiry into the expedieney of arming all the militia with. 
riflti^ excepting those tesicUng in cities, .towx^s and vil- 
lages. A bill has been before the House, and is com- 
mitted, for incorporating an U. S. Naval Fraternal As- 
sociation. A memorial of Walliam Thornton and 137 
other citizens of the District of Columbia, has been 
presented by Mr. D wight, praying Congress to appro- 
priate two or three millions, in provisions, or whatever 
may be necessary to the Greeks ; which has be.en or- 
dered to lie on the table. Bills liave passed the House 
t^ regulate the oollecting of duties on goods imported 
from Canada, and for making perpetual Uie laws fior the 
punishment of piracy. 

THE MA^ACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE 
assembled on the 1st inst. and nnmediately proceeded 
to business. The Govemor^s Message was received at 
■12 o'clock, and is an official document of too much merit 
for us to attempt to abridge or analyse it. The last 
paragn4>h announces the detennination of His Excellen- 
cy to decline being considered a candidate for re-elec- 
tion to ^e office of chief magistrate. 

A late arrival at New York has brought London dates 
to the 6th of November. They contain a report that a 
battle has been fought on the frontiers of Spain in which 
thejt>yalist8 had proved victorious,. And the Constitu- 
tk>nal Brigadier-General Torrigo, was mortally wound- 
ed. Letters from Paris, however, pronounce the fore- 
going to be mere rumours. 

The<;ongress of Verona were #tf hug, without having 
JuUched any thing of consequence. 

Paris papers assert that Greek deputies were on the 
way to Verona, and that Alexander, and all his minis- 
ters were decidedly in favor of a war with Turkey ; but 
are opposed by other powers. 

The late account of Morales having gained a victory 
over the Colombian army b incorrect. On the con- 
trary, Capt. Mason, lately arrived at Baltimore, gives 
information of two battles having been fought on the 
tad and 24th of November, in which the Colombian 
forces proved victorious. The royal troops, in conse- 
quence, were obliged to evacuate Maracaibo on the 
26th, and that place was taken possession of the same 
day by Gen. Montilla. 

A system of outrage appears to be the order of the 
day 4n Ireland. - An Irish paper states, that *^ the in&t- 
uated and desperate peasantry are »g^ collecting 



arms ; and again have the gentry who were not able to 
remove to towns or to the capital, called upon the 
Government for assistance. But what can the gov- 
ernment do more than it has done ?'^ 

We learn from the National IntcUigecccr, that Com. 
Porter arrived at Baltimore on the evening of the 24th 
inst. and almost before he was known to have been in 
the city, bought, and sent off to Norfolk, under the 
command of Lieut. Newell, a whole squadron of ei^ht 
vessels, intended for service against the pirates. 1 he 
Commodore has proceeded to the North, to procure a 
steam-boat to form part of the expedition. 

The National Intelligencer informs that Mr. Rich, 
Consul of the United States at Valencia, has obtained 
possession of the original manuscript of Columbus' ac- 
count of his first voyage to America. Mr. Rich resides 
not fatx from the port from which the illustrious naviga- 
tor took his departure, on bis first voyage of <Hscovery. 
The manuscript, it is said, will be translated and pub- 
lished in the Spanish and English languages, and the 
original deposited in the capitol of the United Statesi 
at Washington. 

Precepts have been issued, appointing the first Mon- 
day of March, for the second trial to elect Representa- 
tives to Congress, in the two Worcester Dutricts, and 
Essex South District. 

A philai^thropic quaker, whose name is Allen, is at 
Verona, urging the cause of the enslaved Africans. He 
regularly appears before the sovereigns withiiis hat on, 
and they r^ularly admit him in the character M a 
privileged fnend. 

The Grand Jury of the City of New York have pre- 
sented to the attention 6f the Court of General Sessions 
of the Peace, the Yellow Fever, and recommended that 
measures should be taken for the prevention of it. 

It has been estimated in South Carolina, to take on 
an average 35 dollars per annum, to support a plan- 
tation slave ; and that the avera^ vi^e of a slave is 
$50Q. 

In the village of Rodiester, on Genesee River, N. "Jf . 
the first house was built in 1812. The village now 
contains 3000. inhabitants, has forty merchants* stores, 
six houses of public worship, a stone court-house, two 
factories, twp printing offices, a paper mill, three Iron 
founderies, six flour mills, six saw mills, an oil mill, two 
gun factories, a nail frictory, two distilleries, and three 
tanneries. 

A Huntsville, (Alabama) paper states that the quan- 
tity of Cotton grown, cleaned, and packed for market, 
in the county of Madison, in the iftate of Alabama, was, 
in the year 1821, upwards of six millions of pounds, 
amounting at the then market price of 12 1-2 cents per 
pound, to $753,333. This year's crop, if equally abund- 
ant, will bring, at the present price of 8 cents per pound 
$4£|,133. Thepopulation of that county, by the last 
census, taken late m 18tl, was 17,481. The product 
for exportation,4n 1821, was therefore within 4 firaction 
of forty-five dollars per soul, or, on a fair estimate, one 
hundred dollars for eadi working hand. The same 
rate would give- to the Union a produce, beyond the 
constmiption, of more than four hundred millions of dol- 
lars. 

There are in a pond near Faversham, three trout^ so 
domesticated, as to-come at the call -of the person who 
feeds them, and actually leap from their native element 
to eat out of the .hand of their feeder. 

At the Iron works of Truman Hart, Esq. in Pulte* 
neyville, OnUrio county, N. Y. there were manufactur- 
ed in five days, at two fires, /(>r/3f-reeen hundred weight 
of wrought iron of various kinds. 

Major Waiiam Howard, raised this season, on hie 
farm in Kings* County, (L. 1.) a turnip, weighing 7 lbs. 
12 ounces, jmd measuriiig near thirty inches in circum- 
ference. 

Three beautiful varieties of Tourmaline were deposit- 
ed in the. Cabmet of the Mineralogical Society in this 
town, 1^ week, by Mr. Elijah L. Hamlin, of Paris, one 
of green, one of red, one of white, all taken from their 
native localities in that town. Also, a fine specimen 
Emerali of the subspecies Beryl, found in the samf 
iawn.^ortUmd 'Jlrgut, 

James Pleasants, a member of the UnHed SUtei* 
Senate, is elected Governor of Virginia. The ^»^« P^ 
sident Madison was put .in nomination, l^i^/^llPtf 



being voted for* 
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O^ QOVERJfmQ THE PASSIOJ^, 

tT T. A. PESSEJTBEir. 

" He thxU if slow to anser is htiitr than the mighty ; 
and he that ruUth his spirit^ than he that taktth a 
cityy Solomon. 

The man who rules with absolute control 
The anffry passions, which deform the soul, 
A more important victory can boast 
Than he whose might has overcome a host. 

jThe soul is sickenM and the heart is painM 
To trace the course of anger unrestraint, 
Blasting the pleasures of domestic life ' 
With bitter brawls, and scenes of savage strife* 

The wretched wight, who yields to anger's power. 

Has no security a single hour ; 

His life may soon be forfeited for guilt 

Of guiltless blood, in furious transport spilt. 

Behold how bright the warrior^s wreath appeaf s, 
Planted in carnage, fertUte'd with tears ! 
And trace his trophies of heroic ire 
Through seas of Uoo4, asid pyramids of fire I 

Befrotd the conqueror, ytfko won the world, 
By ruthless rage front glory's aenith horlM 
Tost like a feather on the mountain wav«, 
Lord of the globe, but passion's paltry slave !♦ 

iThen he who rules with absolute control 
The angry passkms, which deform the souT, 
A more important victory can boast 
Than if his niigb^ had overcome ahost< 

^Alexander the Great, in t, fit of anger^ slew his fes- 
\ ter brother Clytus, for which flagitious act he was 
struck with sack remorse^ that ke attempted to starve 
himself. 



From alate London jpaper. 
CURED FISH. 

Dr. Mac Ciilloch, of Edinburgh, has ascer- 
tained, that the antiseptic quality of Sugar is suf- 
ficient to preserve fish in the most eicellent 
condition. He states that this substance is so 
active, that fish may be preserved in a dry state, 
and perfectly fresh, by means of sugar alone, 
and even with a very small quantity of it He 
h^s thus kept safanon, whitii^, and cod, for an 
indefinite length of tone ; and by this simple 
means fresh fish may be kept In thaistate some 
days, so as to be as good when> bailed as when 
just caught 

It is added, that *^ if driedtoncf kept free from 
mouldiness, there "seems to be do limit to their 
preservation ; and they arc much better in this 
way than salted. The sugar gives no disagreie- 
able taste. This process is particularly valua- 
ble in making what is called kifmered sulmon ; 
and the fish thus preserved are far superior in 
quality or flavor to those which are salted or 
smoked* If desired, as much salt ipay be used 
as to give.the taste that may be required ; but 
this substance does net conduce to their preser-^ 
vation. In the pi*^paratiott it is barely necessa- 
ry to epen the fish, and to apf4y the sugar to 
the muscular part, pfocing it ia a» horizontal 
position for two or three days, that this sub- 
stance may penetrate. Afterthis it may be dried ; 
and it is only necessary to wipe and ventilate it 
bcca»imaliy to prevent moiildiiiess^ A table 
spoonful of brown sugar is sufficient, in this 
manner, for a sahnon of five or six pounds weight ; 
and if salt be desired, a tea spoonful or more 
Q^y be added. Saltpetre may be used instead, 
in the same proportion, if it be desired to make 
the kipper bard.'^ 



From the Boston Patr&>t 

HORSE SHONJm. 

I iiave heretofore suffered much troubfe and 
.some danger, when riding on horse back in the 
winter time, from thei horse having his feet 
loaded with balls of ice and snow ; and i consid- 
er that horses driven in the stages often under- 
go a double share of fatuj^ue and labor from this 
circumstance. I have for several years been 
endeavocing to devise some method to prevent 
or remedy tiiis inconvenience j but without ef- 
fect, until the year past ; 1 directed my black- 
.smith to try the experiment of » shoe upon a 
different construction, and which I found to suc^ 
ceed so completely, that I wish to communicate 
it through your paper for the benefit of the 
public. 

The smith in forming the plate for his shoe, 
shouki draw it wider in the middle and narrow- 
er at the end than for a common shoe ; AAer 
the shoe is turned, let the inside of it be ptened 
out, so as to leave it in the form of a heater^ viz. 
narrofy at the toe, and wide at the heel : In 
which case the snow, instead of being confined 
by a circular shoe and forming a ball m the hol- 
low of the foot, is continually woricing out and 
discharging itself at the iieel ; and the tiorse in 
stead of treading upon a round ball of snow and 
ice, will fmd and/ee/ the benefit of his corks 1 

Printers who consider this improvement as 
worthy the attention of the public, will have the 
goodness to communicate it through their re- 
spective papers.. 

Hampden^ Me. Nov. e9th, 1822. 



Trom the National Gazette. 

In ^^ the General Views^^ contained in the 
Appendix to Mr. S. E. Morse's '* New System 
(jrGeography,'' the following, among other in- 
teresting results, are stated in connection with 
the TaUes df the Population of the United 
States. 

In 1190, the States West of the Alleghany 
mountains contained scarcely one hundred thou^ 
sand inhabitants^in IBfO, those states, including 
Alabama and Mississippi, contained more than 
two millions of Inhabitants^ 

The population of the United States has in- 
creased 32.9 per cent, between 1810 and 182a 
At this rate it will dooMe in about twenty*fiw 
years. 

Taking" the whole of the United States to- 

fether,the Whites Mcrease faster than the Blacks. 
)uring the last thirty years, the preportion has 
been as 147 to 133. But during the same pe- 
riod, in Maryland, Virginia^ North CaroUiii, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Tennenee, and Ken- 
tucky, the Blacks have increased much faster 
than the Whites ; in South Carolina, during the 
last ten years, more than three times as fast. 

In the new States, the number of females is 
much less, in proportion^ than in the old states. 
The difference is accounted for by the fact that 
the emigrants to newly settled lands, are gener^ 
ally young men, many of whom are without 
famiUes. Hence the chances for marriage for 
females, are greater in the new than in the old 
states. In the latter^ the number of females iiot 



married, is much larger in 
tike former. 



propcrtioQ than in 



Of the jvhite population of the United States^ 
it appears that 12.17 per cent, are upwards of 
45 years old, while, of the Black, the propor- 
tion is only 10.40 per cent In the States south 
of Peansylvania and the river Ohio, including 
Missouri and Louisiana, only 11.23 percent of 
the White popuktioa are more than 45 year» 
old. 

It appears that 2,065,499 persons in the Uniled 
States, or more tlian one-fifth of the whole pep^ 
ulatSon, are engaged in agricoMore ; ckiklretr 
and females genen^ not being inchided in this' 
calculation. Only 421.644 ^tvons, or 3.30 per 
cent of the whole population^ are engs^d.ia 
commerce and manufactures, including not mere* 
\y maoulacturers in tite common aevse of the 
term, but mechanics apd artificers of every kind.^ 

In all our gi^at cities, the females are more 
numerous than the males. iThe average of all 
the cities gives nc^arly 109 females to 100 malesy. 
while that of the whole United States g^ves but 
97 females for lOO males. 
' In the six principal cities of the United States^ 
the proportion of femo^es betweea M and 45 ia^ 
very large, being on an average about 24 pei^ 
cent of Uie population, while in the country at 
large, it is only 19.30 jper^ ceok At the same 
time, the proportion of children under 10 yeara 
^of age,, is very small, being on an average leas 
than 28 4>er cent, while the average of the 
whole United States gives 33.29 percent From^ 
this it appeara that Hie causes which operate Uy 
retard the increase of population, exist' to ft 
much gpreater extent in^ourcities than efeewhere. 
It is' a singular fact, tbat in every one of ttie 
abevenei^oned cities^ the femal^ under t<^ 
years of age are more numemosthan the malee^ 
while in every State of the Union, the feet is the 
reverse ; and in the new States especially, tlie 
excess e( males among the children is very great. 

It appears that in tiie newly settled States of 
Alahama^ Mississippi, Indiana, Illinois and Mia-* 
seuri, taken collectively, there are, among ti&e 
children under ten years of i^, 76,087 boys and 
70,038 girls ; that is, fer every 100 boys there 
,areovly92'ffirls; while in the old States of 
riew Hampshire,. Massaehmsetts, lUiode Island, 
Connecticut) and the District ef Columbia, there 
are 158,113 boys and 153,984 giria ; that is, for 
eveiy 100 bojrs there are 97 gkb ; it appears 
also, that in our )rix hstger cities, taken collect 
tiveiy, there are, under 10 yean^ of age, 38,310 
boys, and 38,223 girls f that is, ibr every lOQ 
hoyti these are nearly 100 girls. This seenm to 
indicate, that the state of society which is mosta 
favorable to the increase of popubitiion, is pe^ 
culiarfy favorable to the increase of fnaUs ; ojr 
perfanps, to be mote paitiiDelac, that the propofv 
tionoi inales among the efi^piag of early mar^ 
liages is unusually great 

A gentleman riding through the town of- 

one day met an awkward fellow, leading a h<^^ 
whom he accosted in the following manner : 
^^ How bddit locate see one hog lead another,'*' - 
^^ Yes, replied the chap, ^ but not so odd as it 
does to see a hog ride on horseback.'* 

Mrs. Garrick's letter ef remonstrance agaiaot 
Kean's Abel Dntgger^ was brief. ^^ Dear Sir^ 
you dofi^ know how to play Mel Drngger.^-^-^ 
His reply deserves also to be recorcM, 
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DISEASES OF CATTLE. 

8RI.BCTSD Aim COMPILED FROM THB BEST AVTHOftS, 

At THfi sintoK. 

laflcutmiatum of the Sttmach, 
^ The complicaCed stnictaro of this organ, in 
hmtlBiitiAg animals, renders it peculiarly iiaMe 
to disease ; inflammation, howerer, does not 
appesr to occur frequently as a pdmary disor- 
der, but is mei'e coibmonly a consaqaence of 
aome ofiensive matter lodgeci id one of the four 
stoouMrhs^ or from the dttltoars feeding so greedi- 
ly, as to Wealcen the organ, and pre?ent it iron 
performii^ its functioas. in ^iihet of these ca- 
ses, the principal object is to gjat rid of the oA 
fenslve matter, by invigorating the 4ireakeited 
stomach, and enabhng it to e^tiel the matter) by 
which it is oppressed^ Sitodld inflannilition at- 
tack the stomach, independently of tida catise, 
tlmt is witfiout any hurtful matter having been 
swallowed, or any improper accnmuktion of 
food, the principal remedies would be plentiful 
.bleeding and abstinence from food." — Wkite's 
Treatiston VeUtinary Medicine, 

Dr. Peck says that the symptoms of this dis- 
order are violent pain in th(^ stomach ; lai^e 
blisters rise sometimes on the inside of the 
ntouth ; the animal is very restless, and appears 
to have the pain increased by every thing that 
is swallowed, which frequently brings a cotigh ; 
the body feels clammy with sweat ; difficulty of 
breathing. He attributes the cause to overload- 
iflg the stomach ; cold water ; acid matter, or 
poisonous substances ; not sufficient water in dry 
summers. The treatinent recommended by this 
author is to bleed fi^ly every day, if necesiary ; 
keep the bodf open with castor Oil, &c. affaf- 
wards give febrifuges [such as glauber'S'' saU, 
nttre, salt of tartar, spirit of nitrous ^iiift] as w 
other cases of inflammation. Wlien the ai^aaal 
is recovering, give it food spaiiogfly, a little 
wamiy such as scalded malt wilb warm water, k€, 
InJUtmmdtion of the BcitttU. 
The principal symptom bf this disease is a 
griping pain, which causes the ifiiimal to lie 
down frequently, and rise with difficulty. He 
frequently turns his head towards his belly, and 
endeavors to strike it with his hind foot ; the 
body i& fiill ; the eyes dull ; the pcdsestrong and 
cpdck. The quickness of the pulse forms a dis- 
tinction between this cofnpliCint and tife gpripes, 
in which latter disorder, the pulse Is sometimes 
hard, but seldom quickened. Wheti the pain is 
Violent, a copious jierspinttion takes place. — 
When proper remedies are not employed, the 
disease terminates in nuirtification and death. 
In the treatment of this cotnplaintf tiie circnm- 
stances oi the case must be carefully attended 
to. If the pulse is much quicker than natural, 
the under surface of the eye-lid unusually red, 
and the breathing di9turl>edL let a large quantitjr 
of blood immediately be taKen away, even five 
or six quarts ; and then, unless the bowels are 
unusually open, give the following drink : 
Sulphate of magnesia [epsom salt,] 8 oz. 
Castor oil, 1 pint.' 

Gruel, 1 pint. 

Disolve the salts in the gruel, and add to them 
the oil, for one dose. 



The operation of this drink should be assist- j nature, are, urine high, or of a coffee color, dis- 
ed by clysters. When all the above symptoms, , charged in large quantities; afterwards copiou?, 
however, are not observable ; if the under sur-| thick, and mixed with mucu?. The unfa voni- 
fiice of the eye-lid is not redder than usaal, or if ble are, sudilcn cessation of pain ; nrine dribblioo^ 
It is rather pale ; if the pulse is nearly in its na- away in small qunntitlrsq, of a black and fetid 



tural state ; and particulaily if the animal is 
rather loose, or scours, the bleeding should be 
moderate ; and if the animal be rather weak 
and in low condition, it had better be omitted. 
The fbllowing anodyne drink 4s to be given : 

Tincture of opium, ^ oz. 

Spirit of nitrous eUier, 2 oz. 

Water, 1 pt. 

Mix for one dose. 

wlien the animal has been kept sometime on 
dry £9od, and is apparently costive, relief can 
onfy be obtidaed by some iaiative drii^ like 
that first above mentioned, and clysters. Bleed- 
ing, however, must tiot be omitted, particularly 
if tite pulse is quickened^ the under surface of 
the eye-Ud redder than natural, and the breath- 
ing disturbed. If the laxiitive prove ineffectual,' 
in I'emoving costiveness, it should be repectt^d. 

Inflammation of the LoDkr; 

^^ The structure of this organ* in hotted cat- 
tle and sheep, is differetit from that of tfie horse ; 
the latter has no gall-bladder, but.in the former, 
there is one of considerable size. It is on this 
account, perhaps, that cattle are ihore subject to 
diseases of the liver than the horse. 1 do not 
believe that inflamnsation of the liver oAen 
occurs in so acute a form, as to require bleeding 
lai^ly ; it is more^ commorily of a chronic or 
slow kind, causing a def^tive action in the or- 
fan, in consequence^ of wluch an unhealthy kind 
of bile is formed, which plugs up f he ducts of 
the liver, and causes a derailment in the or- 
gans co/ntiected with ii?^—Wkiki'i Treatise. 

The symptoibs of this disorder, according to 
Doct. Peck, are, difficult breathing ; swelling 
about the short ribs ; pulse hilfrd, ^1 and fre- 
quent ; thirst ; yellowness of the eyes ; costive- 
hesB, &c« Fat beasts are most subject to this 
coroplaiAt in hot weather, by being over heated 
in driving, or running nl>out tlie pasture ; by be- 
ing exposed to severe coldf when hot. The 
treatment reconiitAended by Dr. Peck^is to bleed 
according fO ^e symptoms ; give cathartics, 
[purges,] clysters, febrift^es, &c. ; Diet, mash- 
es inade of scalded bran and malt ; blister the 
sides of the belly, and rowefl tihdemeath. 

tnflammtUion of the kidneys: 
The f6ll6wingare the symptoms of this disor- 
der :-^qiiick pulse ; loss of appetite ; the ani- 
mal is frequently endeavoring to stale, and voids 
only a small quantity \^ith much difficulty (And 
pain ; prewure etf the loins gives pain,- and 
causes the anilbal to shrink or give way to it ; 
there is generally, considerable stiffness in the 
hind parts, observable when the animal attempts 
to walk : the urine is Commonly of a dark red 
color. This disease is, however, very different 
from that named red-water, [to be treated of 
hereafter] and unless properly treated at its 
commencement, often terminates fatally. Dr. 
I Peck says, the symptoms that are of a favorable 



color and smell. The disorder is caused by vio- 
lent blows across the loins ; small stones orgrar- 
el being lodged within the kidnies ; violent mo- 
tion or hard driving in hot and sultry weather. 
Let the animal be bled freely and take a 

Sint of castor oil. If the dung is at all hard, or 
eficient in quantity, let clysters or warm wa- 
ter, with a little sweet oil, be emplrvcd. The 
liniment or embrocation, directed for inflamma- 
tion of the luns^s [see page 177. 3d column] 
should be rubbed on the loins ; after which, let 
them be well clothed, or covered with a fresh 
sheep or Iambus skin. AVhen the pain und diffi- 
culty^ or rather the* almost constant straining to 
stale cohtinneS| afler the castor oil has operated, ' 
and the bowels have been sufficiently opened, 
an anodyne clyStcr noiay be administered, con- 
sisting of about one ounce and an half of tincture 
of opiumf in one quart of gruel ; or, from one 
dram to two of crude opium, dissolved in warm 
water, and mixed with gruel. 

If the aniiiial is very thirsty, he should be re* 
strained fVom drmking ; and what he takes should 
be impregnated with some mncilaginous sub- 
stance ; an infusion of linseed, Or decoction of 
tnarsh-tnnllows is very proper. 

Inflamfnailon of the Brain. 

This disease is a kind of madness, attended 
with ravings. and constant watchings; slow res- 
piratioti ; a stroag pulsation in the temporal ar- 
teries, and sometimes irregular ; running at the 
nose i the hnlmal iippearsin a very fierce state, 
as if seized with a turbulent kind of madnoss ; 
the eyes appear mucli inflamed and ready to 
start fronr their orbits; the beast falls down of a 
sudden, and rises again with the same volatility, 
until nat\ire is quite exhausted j a constant trem- 
bling and starting of the tendons ; a dry and • 
harsh skin ; a suppression of the urine ; grind- 
ing of the teeth, and a total want of rest ; these 
last are unfavorable symptoms. 

The cause of f his disorder is found in too great 
an efflux of blood pressing on the temporal ar- 
teries ; from whicn ato ii?fcreased action takes ' 
place ; wotfnds or contusions on the head ; sup- 
pressions of the natural evacuations. 

The cure should be sought by bleeding freely, 
according to the violence of the symptoms and 
the strength of the animal,* in the jugular-vein ; 
keep the bowels open with castor oil, and other 
purging medicines; Blister the side of the neck 
with flies and spirits of ^unpentine. 

Froift wbat hai' been said of the treatment of 
diseases, caused by inflammation of the inter- 
nal organs of the body, it will be seen that they 
are all of a dangerous nature, and require the 
eariiest attention ; that they are generally the 
consequence of improper management or neg- 
lect, and may, therefore, most commonly be 
prevented ; and that the most essential remedy 
is caWy and copious bleeding, with laxative medi-r 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 



CANAL FROM WORCESTER TO PROVIDENCE. 
We have been kindly pretented with a pamphlet en- 
titled ^ An account of the proposed Canal from Wor- 
tetter to ProWdence ; containing^ the Report of the En- 
gineer ; to«^ether with some Remarks upon Inland Nav- 
igation, Published by order of the Committee for the 
Ooanty of Worcester :^^ and shall take some note of its 
contents, confining ourselves^ however, principally to 
the facts which it contains. The project of opening 
inland navigation irom the waters of Narraganset Bay, 
in Rhode Island, to Worcester, in Massachusetts, thro^ 
the valley or ba^^in of Blackstone river, was first at- 
tempted aboat the year 1796, by the late John Brown, 
who, with the aid of an Engineer, surveyed the route, 
and found the plan not only practicable, bat easy of 
-execution. Many intelligent gentlemen were disposed 
to aid in tllc work, but to effect it, an act of incorpora- 
tion from each of the States of Rhode Island and Mas- 
SILChusetts, was necessary. The Rhode Island legisla- 
ture passed an act, which vested a company with pow- 
ers and privileges to prosecute the design, but the le- 
gislature of Massachusetts withheld its assent to a cor- 
lesponding Act of Incorporation. 

This vote of the Massachusetts legislature prevented 
for a time any farther attempts to carry the project 
into execution. Committees, however, have been re- 
cently appointed to investigate the subject, who en- 
gaged Benjamin Wright, Esq. Chief Engineer upon the 
middle section of the gre^t Erie Canal, to make a to- 
pographical survey of the route. Mr. Wright, with 
the aid of two assistant engineers, completed a survey 
inr September last, and made a Report irom whence 
the following facts are obtained. 

The distance over tlTe Toute for the proppsed Canal 
is 45 miles as a canal would run ; and the descent is 
451 1-2 feet, from Thomas-street, in Worcester, to tide 
water at Providence. The ground is remarkably fa- 
vorable. The soil generally easy to excavate-^the 
Mnbankments neither large nor extensive-^very little 
solid rock to be removed — the a^edncts ai)4 culverts 
are not numerous or expensive. A cana^ 3ft feet wide 
at ♦•f^ J« feet at bodtora, and 3 1-2 Veet depth of water 
would be the proper size to be formed. Locks of 70 
ieet between the gates, and 10 fee^ in width, would be 
fuftciently larg^ for the trade intended-— bearing in 
mind a proper economy in the use of water, and in the 
erection of the locks. North Pond, lyhig two miles 
Northerly from the Court-house in Worcester, and 
Dority Pond, in Millbury, are cak:ulated to be suffi* 
cient to afford, by means of dams erected at their out- 
lets, lockage water for 19,!W)2 locks of 8 feet lift each. 
Long Pond, which falls into Black«tone River, covers 
at least !,600 acres, and may be raised 6, 8, or 10 feet 
above its present level, with a small expense, and would, 
in the greatest drought, secure an abundant supply for 
the Canal without injuring, in the smallest degree, the 
important roaaufacturing interests along the Bhuikstone 
and its branches. 

The whole expense, as reported by Mr. Wright, will 
amount to $323,319. In this estimate is included 
$15,395 for contingencies. 

We shall conclude this notice by the following ex- 
tracts, given verbatim from the pamphlet before us : 

" The Report states that " the^grouod is re- 
markably favorable — the soil generally easy to 
excavate — the embankments neither terge nor 
extensive— very little solid rock to be removed, 
and the 'Aqueducts and Culverts not numerous 
or expensive ;'' and it may be added that the 
route is remarkably direct. This fully accounts 
for the estimates of the Engineer, falliBg short 
iOf public expectaUoQ. 



(( The plan, then, is feasible, the supply of 
water, abundant, and the expense Sluch \es8 
than was contemplated ; the only questliNi, there- 
fore, which remains to be settled is, whether it 
is expedient ? On this point, those who have most 
carefully and deliberately examined the subject, 
would almost consider it heresy to doubt, so 
manifest are the advantages, and so obvibos the 
importance to a large and fertile sectioD of the 
country, whose prosperity probably experiences 
a severer check from the high charges for trans- 
portation on tonnage than from any other single 
cause. It is probable the question of expedien- 
cy would not have slept, under the decision of 
the Legislature in 1796, until this time, without 
a renewed application for an Act of Incorpora- 
tion, had there not been, during a large portion 
of that period, a peculiar concurrence of circum- 
stances, which probably will not ag^in recur.^^ 

" It U calculated that the expense of trans- 
porting on a Canal, exclusive of tolls, amount<« 
to ohe cf3CT a ton, per mile, or (»iie dollar a ton, 
for one hundred miles, while the usual cost of 
conveyance by land, is one dollar and twenty five 
eenti per hundred weight, or twentyfive doUars 
a tm^ for the same distance. ^^ The celerity 
and certainty of this mode of transportation are 
evident. A loaded boat can be towed, by one 
or two horses, at the rate of twenty-five or thir- 
ty miles a day. Hence, the seller or buver, can 
calculate, with sufficient precision, on his sale, 
or purchases — the period of their arrival — ^the 
amount of their avails, and the extent of their 
value. A vessel on a Canal is independent of 
winds, tides and currents, and is not exposed to 
the deliiys attctiding conveyances by land ; and 
with regard to safety, there can be no compe- 
tition. The injuries to which coomiodities are 
exposed, when transported by land, and the dam- 
ages to which they are liable, when conveyed 
by natural waters, are rarely experienced on 
Cfanals. In the latter way, comparatively speak- 
ing, no waste is incurred, no risk is encountered 
and no insurance is required. Hence it followl, 
that Canals operate upon the general interests 
of society, in the same way that machines for 
saving laLor do, in manufactures. They enable 
the Farmer, the Mechanic, and the Merchant, 
to convey their comoKHlities to market, and 
to receive a return, at least twenty-fgur times 
cheaper, than by roads,^' {exclusive of tolls, 
which are usually very moderate.} ^^ As to 
all the purposes of beneficial communication, 
they dtminiih tbe distance between places, and 
therefore encourage the cultivation of tlie most 
extensive and remote parts of the country. 
They create new sources of internal trade, and 
augment tlie old channel ; for the more cheap 
the transportation, the more expanded will be 
its operatiop ; and the grater the mass of the 
prodacts of the country for sale, the greater 
will be the commercial exchange of returning 
roerchandise, and the greater the encourage- 
ment to Manufacturers by the increased econ- 
omy and comfort of living, together with the 
cheapness and abundance ol* provisions and raw 
materials. Consequently, Canals are advantage- 
ous to towns and villages, and to the whole 
country, by increasing population, augmenting 
individual and aggregate wealth, and extending 
foreign commerce.^' 

Many who find the day too long, think life too short 
But sliort as life is, some find it long enough to outlive 
their characters, their oonititotions, and their estatet. 



AGRICULTURE. 



From the Middlesex Gazette. 
At a meeting of the Trustees of the Society of 
Middlesex Husbandmen and Manufacturers, 
holden at Concord, Jan. tst, A. D. 1823, the 
following premiums were awarded : 
To Col. Joseph Valentine, of Hopkinton, the 
sum of fifteen dollars, for the greatest Quantity 
of Indian com, raised on one acre of laoa,l>eiiig 
119 bushels, 3 pecks and 2 quarts. [For the 
soil and process of cdtivatioD, see our last, page 
178.] 

To Ebenezer Little, of Shirley, the turn of 
ten dollars, for the next greatest quantity of In- 
dian com raised on one acre, being 66 bushels. 

To James Kimball, of Littleton, the sum of 
seven dollars, for the greatest quantity of Bar- 
ley raised on one acre of land, being 40 1-2 bush- 
els of heavy two-rowed barley, weighiog 50 
lbs. the bushel. 

" Several ott>er claims for premiums on Agri- 
cultural experiments were laid before the Trus- 
tees, and were deferred for further considera- 
tion, to the adjoumefd meeting of tBb Trustees, 
which will be holden atDarrah^s Hotel, in Con- 
cord, on the 11th day of March next. 

Agreeable to a vote of the Society in 1821^ 
the Treasurer has distributed among some of the 
most intelligent and attentive farmers in tli^ 
County, a quantity of Chili wheat and Riga fiax- 
seed, for the purpose of having their value 
tested by various experiments. Seven of the 
persons, who received some of the wheat and 
dax-seed, have made reports to the Trustees, and 
although the experiments have been made in 
diiTerent parts of the county, and on a variety of 
soils, the result of each has been nearly the same. 
The wheat has in every instance failed. It 
grew with great luxuriance and apparent health 
and vigor, and teemed to promise an abundant 
pro^ct ; but in each case there has been a gen- 
eral blast of the grain-^no keroeb have been 
produced which will equal eiHier insise or fair- 
ness, those which were sown. • 

The success of the flax has been different In 
every instance it has far surpassed any which has 
been ordinarily cultivated in this county. That 
which was sown on a rich soil grew to the height 
of six feet, and arrived at maturity in due season. 
No facts have yet been communicated from which 
the quality of the flax when fully prepared, for 
the spindle, can be determined with certainty, but 
it is believed that it will be much superior to the 
flax usually raised in this vicinity. 
By order of the Trustees, 

K BROOKS, Rec. Sec. 

Description of a method of ctdtivating Peach 
Trees^ with a view to prevent their premature 
decay ; oonfirtned by the experience ojforty^fifre 
years^ in Delaware state^ and the Western parts 
qf PennsyhanicL By Thomas Coulter ^ Esfj. 
of Bedford ComUy^ Pennsyhania. 

From the Traniactiont of the American Philosophical 
Society. 

The death of young peach trees is principal- 
ly owing to planting, transplanting, and pruning 
the same stocky which occasions it to be open 
and tender, with a rough bark, in consequence 
of which insects lodge and breed in it, and birds 
search after them, whereby wounds are made, 
the gum exudes, and in a few yearr the tree is 
usel^ To prerent this, transplant your trees 
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tts jonng as ponible, if in the kernel it will be 
best, astkere will then be no check of growth. 
Plant them sixteen feet apart. Plow and hai:- 
tow between them, for two years, without re- 
gard to womiding them, bat avoid tearing them 
tip bT the roots. In the month of March or 
April, in the third year afler transplanting, cnt 
them all off bj the ground, plow and harrow 
among them as before, but with great care, to 
avoid wounding or tearing them. Suffer all the 
sprouts or scions to grow, even if they should 
amount to half a dozen or more, they become 
bearing trees almost instantaneously, on account 
of the strength of the root. Allow no animals 
but hogs to enter your orchard, for fear of their 
wounding the shoots, as a substance drains away 
through the least wound, which is essential to 
the health of the tree, and the good quality of 
the fruit 

If the old stock is cut away the third year 
after transplanting, no more shoots will come 
to maturity than the old stump can support and 
nourish, the remainder will die before they 
bear fruit, and may be cut away, taking care not 
to wound any other stock. The sprouts when 
loaded with fruit will bend, and rest on the 
ground in every direction fur many years, all of 
them being rooted as if they had been planted, 
their stocks remaining tough, and their bark 
smooth, for twenty years and upwards. If any 
of the sprouts from the old stump should happen 
to split off and die., cut them away, they will be 
supplied from the ground by others, so that you 
may have trees from the same for 100 years, as 
I believe. I have now trees from one to thirty 
six years old, all from the same stump. Young 
trees, formed in this manner, will bear fruit the 
second year ; but this fruit will not ripen so ear- 
ly as the fniit on the older trees from the same 
stomp. Three years after the trees are cat off, 
the shoots will be sufficiently large an^ Why 
to shade the ground so as to prevent the growtn 
of g^rass, that might injure the trees : therefore 
ploughing will be useless, and may be injurious 
by wounding them. It is also unnecessary to 
manure peach trees, as the fruit of manured 
trees is always smalle,r and inferior to di^t of 
trees widcfa are not manured. Ey manuring 
Tou make the peach trees larger, and apparent- 
ly more flourishing, but their fruit will be of a 
bad kind, looking as green as the leaves, even 
when ripe, and. later than that of 4rees which 
have not been manured' Peach trees h^eyer re- 
quire a rich soil : the poorer the soil the better 
the fruit: a middljng soil produces the most 
bountiful crop. The highest ground is the best 
for peach trees, .and the north side of )x\\h the 
most desi^ble, as it retards vegetation, and pre- 
vents the destructive effects of late frosts, which 
occur in the month of April, in Pennsylvania 
Convinced, by long experience, of the truth of 
these observations, the author wishes they may 
be published for public benefit, and has beear in- 
for'med, that Col. Luther Martin and another 
gentleman, in the lower part of Maryland, have 
adopted a similar plan with great advantage. 

RESIA&X BT THE EDrrOR. 

0^ The method here described of managing 
peach trees will probably supply some useful 
liinti for the culture of apple and other fruit 
trees. Old orchards might be renewed by cut- 
ting away in the proper season the old stocks, 
^nd leaving the most vigorous sprout to renew 



the stock, or making use of the stump to ingraA 
«pon; if the fruit be not of the best quality. — 
New varieties of fruit, however, ought to be oc- 
casionally sought for from the seeds, as ingrafted 
fruits in process of time degenerate. A valua- 
ble paper on this latter subject may be found in 
the Transactions of the Society for the Encour- 
agement of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce, 
written by Thomas Skyp Dyot Bncknnll, Es- 
quire, and republbhed in the Repertory of Arts, 
2d Series, vol. 2. p. 361. 

Account of a method of prevendnfr the prcmattire 
decay of Fruit Trees. By John Ellis^ of KesB 
Jersey. 

From the Transactions of the American Pliilosophical 
Society. 

The decay of peach trees h owing to a worm, 
which originates from a large fly, thnt resem- 
bles the common wasp : this fly perforates the 
bark, and deposits an e^g in the moist or sappy 
part of it. The most common place of perfora- 
tion is at the surface of the earth, and, as soon 
as the worm is able to move, it descends into 
the earth, probably from an instinctive effort 
to avoid the winter^s frost. This may be ascer- 
tained by observation, the track of the worm 
from the seat of the cf^g being visible at its be- 
ginning, a^d gradually increa<<ing, in corres- 
pondence with the increasing size of the worm ; 
its course is always downwards* The progress 
of the young worm is extremely slow ; and if 
the ^^g is deposited at any considerable distance 
above the surface of the earth, it is long before 
the worm reaches the ground. - The worms are 
unable to bear the cold of winter unless cover- 
ed by the earth, and all that are above ground 
nfler frost aie killed. 

By this history of the origin, progress and 
nature of the insect, we can explain the effects 
of my method^ which is as follows. In the 
spring, when the blossoms are out, clear away 
the dirt so as to expose the root of the tree, to 
the depth of three inches : surround the tree 
with straw, about three feet long, applied length- 
wise, MO that it may have a covering one inch 
thick* which extend to the bottom of the hole, 
the but-ends of the straw resting upon the grodnd 
at the bottom. Bind this straw round the tree 
with three bands, one near the top, one at the 
middle, and the third at the surface of the earth ; 
then fill up the hole at the root with earth, and 
press it closely round the straw. When the 
white-frosts appear, the straw should .be remov- 
ed, and the tree should remain uncovered until 
the blossoms put out in the spring. 

By this process the fly is prevented from de- 
positing its e^ within three feet of the root, 
and aUhough it may place the ef^ above that 
distance, the worm travels so slow that it cannot 
reach the ground before frost, and therefore is 
kUJed before it is able to injure the tree. 

The truth of the principle is proved by the 
folloiiring fact. I practised this method with a 
large number of peach trees, and they flourish- 
ed remarkably, without any appearance of inju- 
ry from the worm, for several years. I was 
then induced to discontinue the straw with about 
twenty of them. JillthoieTMck art without the 
straw have declined^ while the others^ which haue 
had the straw^ continue as vigorous as ever. 



FOR, THE KEW XVOLAND FARMER. 

It is not unfrequent to hear complaints of ex- 
orbitant taxation, and that the demands of pau- 
pe'rism form no inconsiderable item of the re- 
quisition, without the least advance to bettcr 
the financial policy of towns in this particulnr. 
Many have been long accustomed to stipulate 
for the yearly mainlainance of their paupers bv 
auction, or other similar contract ; a method, 
uniting srrcat trouble with much expense. It i*? 
believed the adoption of other more judicious 
means would better sub«erve that bcneficcnct* 
embraced by the laws of humanity. 

Therefore, to avjill ourselves of the experi- 
ence of past times, is a highly incumbent duty, 
so far as it will subserve the cause of humanity, 
and lighten the burthen of pauperism. 

Should towns, having any considerable num- 
ber of poor, provide lands proportioned to their 
wants and capacity, and place them under the 
superintendance of a practical farmer, aided by 
the united exertions of the most healthy of the 
paupers, it is believed that their labors, would 
in no small degree, contribute to the support of 
the whole. 

The propriety of cmploving a practical farm- 
er is self evident — for to the profession of agri- 
culture, he unites economy and industry, the 
most important requisites in such an establish- 
ment — and is a judge of the kind &nd quality of 
the different soils that may fall to his care, and 
their adaptation to the several growths of profile- 
able vegetables ; also, his knowledge of the 
working part would enable him to make just 
exactions of others. 

An attention to the breeditig of swine, is an 
important acquisit^:>n, for while it regulates the 
P^^Jfy? It contributes lac^ely^ to the accumula- 
tion of manure, without which, profitable re- 
turns cannot be expected from culture. 

Manure" being Hie mainspring in agriculture, 
an attention to it is of the highest importance, 
whether of inland location, or contiguous to the 
sea board — the latter, however, combines many 
advantages in that particular, not comprised in 
the former, as Large collections might easily be 
made from sea and rock weed, dock mud, and 
many other floating substances possessing salt 
and other qualities important, whether for com- 
post or other manure. 

Establishments for the reception and main- 
tainance of paupers on a somewhat similar plan, 
would no doubt greatly lighten taxation, and 
contribute to the comfort of the dependant, 
while under the guidance of sound policy, bot- 
tomed on benevolent principles, together with 
a well regulated police, essentially necessary to 
the health and comfort of old age, poverty and 
decrepitude would rarely he deprived of the ne- 
cessaries and comforts of life, while the wants of 
the indigent would be provided for, at little or 
no expense to the community, * 

A MIDDLESEX HUSBANDMAIf. 



From the Colambian Star. 
There is a practical infidelity abroad, which 
derides the idea of Divine Providence. What- 
ever calamity may happen, ^^ forth steps the 
spruce philosopher,^' epd descants learnedly on 
the causes which have produced it ; and he is 
satisfied with the most absurd conclusions, if he* 
can succeed in excluding the all-sustaining and 
controlling Sovereign of the Universe irom anv 
agency m the event.- ^Y VJJ V^ V^ V IV^ ' 
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l^R THE SEW EXOLAITD FARMER. 

ON THE PRESERVATION OF TIIE TEETH. 

Keeping the loeth clean is indispensable to 
their preservation. By suffering the particles 
of food and other impurities which are constant- 
Jy collecting about them to remain, is to favor 
the production and operation of those causes 
which effect their ruin. 

Whatever then is best suited to keep them 
' clean, without the power of injuring them, is 
also best calculated to prevent their discolora- 
tion and decay. The same causes which pro- 
duce caries of the teeth, tend likewise to injure 
the gums and breath, rendering the latter offien- 
sive, the gums spongy, and detaching them from 
the teeth. Most of the imported tooth pow- 
ders, and those whose composition^ is kept se- 
cret, possess some acid property, or grinding 
power, which hurts the teeth by corroding or 
abrading the enamel, or protecting surface of 
them, leaving the comparatively soft and bony 
part within, to turn black and perish, without 
the possibility of the tooth's being restored to 
a sound state? These dentifrices often give the 
teeth an unnatural whiteness and brilliancy, 
very pleasing at first, and for a time, before 
their real character and effects are suspected. 
All that any preparation of this kind was ever 
intended to accomplish, by any one excepting 
an impostor, is to keep the teeth clean, of a 
natural whiteness, the gums sound, and the 
breath sweet. 

All these effects the following powder is w5ll 
suited to produce, without its possessing any 
quality which can, in any length of time or 
Ireedom of use, occasion the tmallest injury of 
any sort. From its well known property of 
sweetening putrid and offensive substaaces, char- 
coal has latterly been, by some, much commend- 
ed, and by many used as a dentifrice* After some 
time however, its particles were found to pos- 
sess a grinding power, from their hardness, 
which soon wore off the enamel. 

Engravers avahl themsches of this property 
of finely pulverized charcoal, to grind down 
and pobsh their plates. 

THE TOOTH-POWDER. 

Take of P^eruvian bark 2 parts. 

Armenian bole 4 ^^ 

Prepared chalk 4 " 

Jlyrrh 2 " 

Loaf sugar 2 " 

Carbonate of soda ^ a part. 
Castile soap 2 parts. 

These are to be pulverized, mixed, aqd pass- 
ed through a skve* Any apothecary cap fur- 
nish this tooth-powder. 

TOOTH BRUSHES. 

The brush with which this powder is to be 
-Rpplied, aliould be sufficiently large and firm, 
and the hairs not too closely placed. 

One reason for preferring hard brushes is, 
that they become softer by use, and another is 
that if not pretty stiff, they are not firm enough 
lo clean the teeth thoroughly. They are never 
too hard unless they are so unyielding as to In- 
sinuate themselves between ike 4eeth and gums, 
so as to separate them ; this being guarded ch 
gainst, the firmer they are the better. 

Having thus provided the powder and bmsb, 
the question is, how are tbej to be used ? 

The mouth should be rinsed with cold water, 
and the brash dipped into it before the powder 



IS used. A quantity of the powder should then 
b^ taken up on the end of the bmsb, and appli- 
ed to every part of each tooth, not only to thie 
anterior surface of the fore teeth, but the brush 
covered with^the dentifrice, should be succes- 
sively applied to the inner, as well as the outer, 
surface of the upper and lower teeth, and also 
to their ends. The last motions of the brush 
should be carried from the guoA to the ends of 
the teeth, in the direction of their length. Tias 
serves to elongate the gum and to spread its 
points more elegantly over the enamel. The 
best time for using the tooth powder is after 
breakfast, and this should be done every day. 
In addition to this, we should be careful to 
cleanse the mouth with water and the brush, 
after every meal ; and this should be particu- 
larly attended to before going to rest, otherwise 
the foulness which is too often permitted to ac- 
cumulate through the day, cannot fail to commit 
its ravages on the teeth, gums and breath thro^ 
the night. Benserade, a Frenchman, said of a 
young lady, who had a very strong breath, 
whom he heard sing, '^ What a beautiful voice, 
and charming words, but the air is worth noth- 
ing.'' Mais Pair n'en vaut rien. 

Brushing the te^th once a day, if faithfully 
done, is preferable to many hasty and imper- 
fect attempts to clean them. 

Merely to pass the brush a few times lightly 
and rapidly over the teeth, is of little service ; 
four or five minutes should be diligently spent 
in performing this operation. 

The idea that the enamel of the teeth can 
be injured by brushing, is as unfounded and ab- 
surd as U would be to suppose that the palms of 
the hands might be worn out by moderate labor. 

The same grateful and refreshing sensations 
which result from bathing the surface of the 
body, arise also from a proper attention to th^ 
mouth. No one who neglect* his mouth can 
be said to be personally neat ; nor can any one 
who omits this necessary attention to himself, 
justly expect the voluntary attention of others. 



FOR TBS REW XROLAJW FARMte. 

Mr. Editor, 

I send jou the fUlowmg extract from a Memoir read 
before the Royal Aoademy of Sciences, a» tettdiog to 
«bow the great esertion, as well as the royal patron- 
age, which is exercised in France, for the improvement 
of their manafactnrea. Though the success which at- 
tended this effort was not so complete as could hare 
been wished, yet it appears to have settled a question 
as ^o which no satisfactory information could be before 
obtained. It had long been a question with the curi- 
ous what animal produced the material of the Cash- 
mere ^or by some called CamePs hair) shawl, of which 
we see generally only those of the cheaper kind. The 
time iaken as well as the intricacy of the manufacture 
ghring to them a most prodigious value. It will be 
seen that the indtriduals in this expedition passed thro^ 
Russia and Tartary. In Tartary was found the goat 
which produced this remarkable fleece, in the posses- 
sion •f some wandering tribes, who gave them the 
name of the Thibet goat. Thus the labor was pre- 
vented of passing to Thibet, Persia or Cashmere Sn 
India. It seems four hundred of these animals were 
brought to France, being only about one third of the 
number purchased. How far they may retain the fine- 
ness of their down in France, and what their utility in 
manufactures may be, time only can discover. It will 
be very long before th» subject <;an be immediately 



important to us. But the knowledge c^nRot fiUl to be 
very interesting to such of your mailers as Imve mot 
seen this memoir. It goes to establish a fact as to 
which there was tm of late great doubt, and is indeed 
an object of muoh cviiotity and gi^tiflcbtion. W. 

Cashmere Qout^ and its Imp&rtation into f ranee. 

The sight of these shawls, wbicb are brought 
from Asia, and wbich spread all over Europe, 
make a part in the presents of the 8o?e reigns 
of the east, and adorn the heads and waists of 
the rich inbaUtants of those countries, gave rise 
to the question aoong the naturalists of Europe, 
what species of animal produced the material 
from which such precious stufi were made. — 
Travellers gare no satisfactory information i^on 
this subject The general opinion was, that 
cashmeres were produced from a goat, but the 
particular species was not determined. The 
importation wbich has just been made clears up, 
in part, this difficulty, for these animals pro« 
duce a down exactly like that of which the most 
rare shawls are made ; I say in part, because it 
is not impossible that wool may be also employ- 
ed for this purpoee, or that different kinds of 
the goat may unite to bring the manufacture to 
perfection. I shall describe particularly those 
which I have seen upon their arrival at two of 
our Mediterranean ports. 

Their usual height is about 25 inches from 
the ground ta the top of the back, and the 
length from the beginning of the tail to the 
hewi^ three fe^t Ahnost all have horns, which 
are straight, black, and for the most part round ; 
thos4$ of some males, as well as females, are 
thick, furry, white in the majority of individu- 
als, some brown or black, several spotted. They 
are fosmed of long hairs, which cover the legs, 
in part, and a very soft down. The latter is 
fioe In proportion aa the hair is long; the 
quality of one may be known from the other* 
Thifl down grow« near the skin, from which it * 
separates and forms tufta, which can be drawa 
aw^y hj a comb or by the hand. Except 
in the case of an absolute prohjibition, it ap* 
pears as if our manufacturera could have no in- 
terest in importing these downy cashmere goats 
into France, for the mateviai may he procured 
in the w{^ (^commerce: it would be aufficieot for 
them to imitate the stuff which bears this name. 
M. Temaux, so. well known by his beautiful es* 
tablishments, was not of this opinion* He had 
received, by the way of Ruaaia, down enough to 
make some shawls ; hia success ga.ve him the 
idea of procuring the animal on whoiie body na* 
ture haa placed this down. The undertaking 
was not an easy one. He found in M. Jaubert^ 
Master of Requests, and Professor of the Turl^ 
ish language,, a man of zeal and intelligence^ 
who was not to be repulsed by obstaclesy and 
who was. much attached to this country. This 
gentleman bad already travelled in the Levant, 
and could make himself understood among tho 
different nations. He was willing to undertaka 
the expedition. 

In order to obtain the protection of Govern- 
ment, M. Temaux presented him to the Duk^ 
of Richelieu, then Minister of Foreign Afiairs. 
Tlus Biini^r, who acknowledged the utility 
of the proje€t,made a<:onlract with Temaux and 
Jaubeit, in the name of the King, by which 
Temaux was to receive a premium of encour- 
agement if the expedition succeeded. The 
GoTemtnent was to take a hundred go«t9 at • 
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hirli priee. In consequence of this, Janbert 
Mi Paris in the oiODth of April, 1618, reoom- 
aended by the Duke of Richelieu to the notice 
of the ^peror of Russia. This Sovereign 
fare orders in his dominions that the French 
traTeller shoaki be furnished with all the facili- 
ties he nee^d. Jaubert went first to Odessa, 
Tangarodc, and Astvaean, to the canp of Gen- 
era! Jermoloff, under the Caucasus, taking eve« 
rjr where information from the Boukars respect- 
ing the Kirghiz and the Armenians, who fre- 
quent and inhabit the last of the cities. JJe was 
mformed that there existed among the numer- 
ous herds of Kirghiz (a wandering people who 
came into Boukaria») on the borders of Oueal, a 
apedesofgoat which was almost « always of a 
dazzling whiteness, and which bore erery year, 
in the month of June, a remarkable fleece. — 
The samples shown i^m conrinced him of the 
conformity of tixis down with that which came 
into France by the way of Ilossia. 

The discoTcry was the more interestii^ to 
him, as it saved lustime and a troublesome jour- 
ney in crossing into Thibet^ by Persia and Cadh- 
mere. lie was not deceived, and in some hun- 
dred vecsts froiid the Wolga, in the middle of 
the Steppes, which separated Astracan from 
Oremburgo, he found thick down, which con- 
vinced him that be would not find it necessary 
to go much iartber. iie also remarked that 
they gave them ttie name of Thibet goats, in the 
langu^e of the country, when they spoke of 
Ihem. He then made hk purchases, buying dif- 
ferent lots among the Kirghiz of the horde call- 
ed Cara Agedi ^the black tree,) among the 
Kirghiz of the norde called Kaiska3, in all 
1,229 beasts. He directed bis troop towards 
Tzaritzin, where he passed the river Wolga. 
The season became severe, and the mortiility 
among the goats was very great. He had for- 
med a plan of embarking them at Timgaroek,' 
but the sea of Azoff was frozen. He was oblig- 
ed to go along the coast with them to Theodo- 
aiaorCassa. He arrived there the 24th of De- 
-cember, after having lost 268 of his animals.— 
The 14th of February he sent, in a Russian ves- 
sel, Ihe only one he could procure,, 566, togeth- 
er with some Austrian sheep, under the care of 
a* French supercargo. The vessel arrived at 
Marseilles towards the month of April : Jaobert 
had preferred not to come until he could bring 
the ^econd troop, which be did not choose to 
leave behind. 

It results from th^ experiment of Janbert and 
Temaux, that from 1,229 goats bought among 
Kirghiz, deducting all the losses which have 
taken place, there are at present in France 400 
downj goats of Cashmere. 



forming division by using a fraction, either com- 
mon or decimal, as a multiplier, is familiar ; but 
how this depends on the neutral properties ot 
the unit is not readily comprehended. As Mr. 
Preston, from the tenor of his communications, 
seems to be a man of some science and ingenu- 
ity, and no doubt can fully explain his meaning, 
it is hoped he will make a more full and minute 
explanation of his ideas upon the neutral prop- 
erties of the unit. The relations and properties 
of numbers are of that abstract nature, that more 
minute explanation is frequently required to 
convey ideas to others, than the person in full 
possession of them deems necessary. But as 
Mr. Preston has pledged himself to ^^ explain and 
lender^' his rule (and of course all his reasons 
for it) " intelligible to any person master of the 
common rules of arithmetic," we have no doubt 
but his ideas upon the neutral properties of the 
unit, will be made public 

The writer of this would have no objection to 
a correspondence with any gentleman of intel- 
ligence upon n favorite science. Should Mr. P. 
mean to allude to any other than a public cor- 
respondence, and such a wish should be hereafter 
expressed, the name and residence of the writer 
of this, can be given him, through a channel of 
the writer^s own choice. C. 



. From the Hallo well Advocate, Jap. 4. 
In the Advocate of last week I observed a 
x^ommunication from Samuel Preston, of Pona 
^Ivania, to the publisher of the New England 
Farmer, wherein allusion is made to a demons 
stration of friend Preston's rules for gauging pub- 
lished in the Advocate of 8th Nov. last. The 
author of that demonstration is pleased to see 
the reasons for the rule glvjen in that communi- 
cation by the person who invepted or discover- 
ed it. The Rationale of the rule are satisfac^ 
tory except that it is not perceived how the rea- 
sons for performing division by muUipliccUion de- 
pend on the neutral properties of an unit. The 
pdnciple as laid dMm. Isj frieiiA PaeslMi^ oi per- 



On the danger of using vessels of Lead, Copper^ 

or Brass^ in Dairies, By Mr. Thomas Hayes, 

Surgeon, of Hampstead. 
From the LetUrs mod Papers of the Bath and West of 

England Society for the Encouragement of Agricul* 

tare, &c. 

Many eminent physicians have asserted, that 
butter is very unwholesome ; while others, 
equally eminent, have considered it not only 
innocent, but as a good assistant to digestion ; 
and each have been said to ground thdir opin- 
ions upon experience. Perhaps both may be 
right ; and butter may be innocent or mischiev- 
ous, according as it contains many or (^w ad- 
ventitious materials, collected from vessels, &c. 
used in the process oi making it. ' 

I am led te these conjectures by observing, 
that in almost all the great dairies, the milk is 
suffered to stand in lead, brass or copper ves- 
sels^ to throw up the cream. The closeness of 
the text«Hre of these metals, and their coldness 
and solidity, contrilnite to eeparate a greater 
quantity of cream from the milk than would be 
done by wooden trundles, or earthen pans, both 
of which ore also sometimes made use of. 

. As I wish to establish the possibility of the 
fact, that milk may corrode or dissolve particles 
of the vessels above mentioned, and thereapoo 
be liable to conmuinicate pernicious qualities to 
the butter, I beg leaTO to submit the reasons 
from which I draw this coDclusioa 

Whoever has been much in g^eat dairies 
must have observed a peculiarly sour, frowsy 
MxieU in them, although they have been ever 
so weU attended to in point of cleanliness, &c. 
In some, where the maoafpers are not very 
cleanly, this smell is extremely disagreeable, 
owing mostly to the corrupted milk. In some 
it arises from Uhe utensils being scalded in the 
dairy, and in others from a bad eonstruetian of 
the buUding itself, the want of a suflBcient cir- 
culation of air, water, &c. but in all, a great 
deal of the luster and more volatile part»of the 
mUk fly off" from the surface of the pans, and 
furnish a great qoaotity of wM effluvia to tbe 



surrounding nir and celling ; which is ns^ain de- 
posited on every thing beneath it, and of coi^rsc 
often on the vessels, after they have been put 
by clean, at the times of their being out of use. 
This may be observed to give n dull sort of ah 
appearance to brass and copper, as if you had 
breathed upon them ; for if you rub your fin- 
gers lightly over the vessels, you will have both 
the taste and smell of the metal. 

It also happens sometimes, that after the ves- 
sels were washed, they are not carefully rinsed, 
nor perfectly dried by the fire ; so that some of 
the milk, kc. is left oa their surface, which dis- 
solves the metals, cither by its animal, oily, or 
acescent qualities. 

TWs is not the only way, nor the worst, by 
which the butter may become impregnated with 
mischief. The greater the quantity of cream 
thrown up from the milk, the larger the profits 
accruing to the dairy-man ; therefore he keeps 
it as Ipng as he can, and it is frequently kept till 
it is very sour, and capable of acting upon them i 
if they are of lead, a calx or sugar of lead is 
produced ; if brass or copper, verdigris. 

It is true that the quantity cannot be very 
great ; this, however, will depend upon the de- 
gree of sourness, and length of time which the 
milk st'^ds ; but, independent of the acid, the 
animal oil in the cream will di.<(So1ve brass and 
copper. 

That an acid floats in the atmosphere of a dai- 
ry, may be proved, by placing therein a bason 
of s^rup of violets, for a little time, which will 
he mund to tufa red. 

If then I am right in my conjectures, as I think 
I am, from (tie innumerable experiments and 
observations which I have made to satisfy my- 
self of the fact, and which it would be trifling 
to relate here, may not the reputation of whole- 
someuess. or unwbolesomeness of butter depend 
upon^ Af bo owlog^o some of the above causes t 
And may not many a casual, nay, obstinate com- 
plaint, which physicians have labored in vain to 
account for, have originated from this source ? 
Butter is found, very freouently, to occasion 
muoh disorder to very weakly^ delicate and ir- , 
ritable stomachs, yet these stomachs will bear 
olive-oil ; this cannot easily be accounted for, 
but from metalic impregnation. 

I will not contend, that all the ill effiects at- 
tributed to butter are caused by the mineral par- 
ticles, which it gains by the means above stated 
I only insist that it is possible, and indeed very 
probable ; and that, when butter is free from 
these particles, it is not so unwholesome as as- 
serted ; though, when it does not co9tain them, 
it is found to disorder very tender persons. 

To enlarge upon the subject, or attempt to 
explain the many ways by which a very small 
quantity of the above n^lalf may prove inju- 
rious to the human frame, in some particular 
constitutions, would be only to repeat what has. 
already been said by older writers.* Some will 
perhaps say that my ideas are very far fetched, 
and others that my opinions are ill-founded ; but 
I trust, whoever has read the illustrious research- 
es of Sir Qeorge Baker, on the effects of lead/ 
and the melancholy case of a young lady, who 
died from eating pickled samphire, very slight* 
ly impregnated with copper, and wbich others 
ate without being diseased, as related 'by Dt, 



i Sir George Baker's papers on the effects of lead* 
Medical transactions ; Dr. Percival's paper £m 
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Percival) will receive my opinions with less ob- 
jection. If I have erred, 1 have done it in hon* 
orable company. 

I shall be very glad if the foregoing observa- 
tions have sufficient inOuence on the dairy-men, 
to induce them to change their utensils. Very 
commodioos vessels may be made of cast iron, 
equally well fitted for the purposes of the dairy, 
which will not be expensive, and will be more 
Innocent and cleanly. 



From the Condecticut Couraut. 

Useful but disagreeable hmls an the approach of 

a Aew Year. 

There is much good sense in the adage " fre- 
quent reckoning makes |ood n^ighbofs.^' Settle- 
ments, however, are often postponed, because 
there is some trifling disagreement between the 
parties ; and to look over old accounts is a dry 
tmdertaking. Add to this our propensity to put 
off 'till to-morrow, tfnd the too prevalent gross- 
ness of feelings regarding the high obligisitions 
of justice, and we find the root, from whence 
spring many bitter quarrels and lawsuits. Where 
fore, gentle reader, hear the voice of experi- 
ence. 

Fix on the first day of January^ every year^ as 
a date, beyond which no controversy •:' yours 
shall remain uAr^ttled ^ so far as in you lies.'' 

If your books are back, take care to have 
them " posted ufT* by (hat day. 

If you find any person ^s accodnt open, which 
has been paid, halaiiee it. 

Where the balapce is against you, saddle your 
horse and go directly <HT and pay it — in money 
if you have it— if not, g^te your note. 

Take especial <5are when your good easy 
neighbor, confiding in yoni' honesty, has let his 
claim Ue more than six years, not to permit that 
plea of rascals, " outlawed^" to redode joa first 
to doubt whether it is due, and i^nallyj^ offer 
to settle it, " if he will throw in a triflJC?' Fray, 
ivfay did yau not pay him before, when his wit- 
nesses were living, and the fatcts fresh t Such 
claims ought to be paid with interest, and that 
without delay, lest you die and the execQtor re- 
fuse to pay. 

Where the balance is in yotir fator, do not, 
by any means neglect snch a claim. ^Tis true, 
your neighbor may have said ^^ he wtiuld take 
no advantage :" but he may die, or forget, or 
find on seeing your bill that *«^ it is larger 
than you expected," and he may think you have 
omitted some credit. You do not meet on even 
ground. 

Is there any matter that lies between yon and 
any one of doubtful honesty f I beg of you to see 
well to thatr Such a man, especially if poor, 
will have U heavy Claim c^ainst yofir estate^ in 
the event of your decease.* Get a discharge 
from him, and Call it even, though he may owe 
you a trifle. A release from such persons is as 
g-ood as bank stock* 

Finally, let not the light of another new year's 
morning rise upon you, until you shall have re- 
mitted " post paid" all you owe to proprietors of 
newspapers^ Those are honOrarv claims, espe- 
cially if due out of the state. Should the press 
stop for Want 6i funds, the land will soon grow 
dark. You expect a pleasant song from them 
on that morning — but how can they sing if de- 
pressed with debt ? They must " hang their 
iiarps on the willows,'^ unless " cheered by your 
t<>m and your oil." ARISTIDES. I 
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ON SAVIITG AVD MAKING THE MOST OP MANURE. 

(Continued from page 175.) 
In our last number on thii subject we adverted to 
Water and Earth, as the |>rincipal ahiorbents- or 
treasurers of those particles or atoms, which constitute 
manure^ or what is the same thing, the food of plants. 
We shall now proceed to further observations on those 
substances, considered as absorbents,, treasurers, or re- 
ceptacles of manure. 

Water in its purest state, %hen it has been d&titled, 
or filtrated through sand, still retains somewliat of the 
food of plantsr lis component particles, Mtygen and 
hydrogen, under certain circumsfanees, are seized by 
vegetables while in their growing state^ and converted 
into the products which form the chemical constituents 
of all vegetables.* But pure water formi a meagre 
diet for plants. It may support life in vegetables, and 
some plants will maintain a feeble growth with very 
little nourishment excepting what is afforded to them 
by pure water and air. But when water is impregnat- 
ed with certain salts and gasses, particularly such as 
are etolved during the fermentation and decomposition 
of vegetable and animal substances, it becomes ^bat is 
called uaviD mXnure. Urine, or the stale of all axii- 
mals is water holding in solution certain salts and other 
substances, which are the essence of manure^ or the 
food of plants, in a concentrated state. Fresh urine is 
a very powerfut and efficacious maiiitre, when properly 
applied, but if not mixed with solid matter it should 
be diluted with water, as when pure it contains too 
large a quantity of Minimal matter to fbrm a proper fluid 
nourishment for absorption by the roots of plants. — 
Urine is lessened in value, but its useful qualities are 
not entirely lost, by putrescence. During putrelacti<m 
the greatest part of the soluble animal matter that 
urine contains is destroyed, it should therefore be used 
as fresh as possible, with the precaution of diluting U 
with water, or mixing it with earth. Putrid urine, 
however, is a valuable manure. It abounds in ammo-, 
niacal salts ; and though less active than fresh urin^ is 
still very efficacious.! 

According to some Writers, ttnd practical farmers, the 
value of the urine of cattle, if properly preserved and 
applied to the purposes of vegetation, is greater than 
that of all the dung which the same animals would 
yield ! A letter from Charles Alexander, near Peebles, 
in Scotland, addressed to Sir John Sinclair, in 1812, 
for publication, contains much valuable information on 
this iubject. ^^ This intelligent farmer had long been 
impressed with the great importance of the urine of 
cattle as a manure, and he set about to discover by a 
long and well conducted series of experiments, the best 
method of collecting and applying it. He began by 
digging a pit contiguous to the feeding stall) but dis- 
tinct altogether from that which was appropriated for 
the reception of the dung. The dimensions of this pit, 
according to bis own account, were 96 feet square, and 
four feet deep, surrounded on all sides by a wall ; and 
the solid contents Were 19t yards. Having selected 
the nearest spot where he could find loamy earth, and 
this he Idways took from the surface of some field un- 
der cultivation, he proceeded t(> fill it ; and found thai 
with three men and two horses, he could easily accoHi* 
plish 38 cubic yards per day ; and the whole expense 
of tr»n»poning the earth did not exceed 4L 16#. ster- 
ling, [about 22 dollars.] When the work was coai- 



* See an account of M, BraeonneCs experiments^^ 
p. 134. 
t See DaryU Agricmlfwral Chemistry. 



plete he levelled the surface of the heap in a line witlr 
the sewer, whidi conducted the urine from the interior 
of the building, on purpose that it might be distributed 
with r^ularity, and might saturate the whole from top 
to bottom. The quantity conveyed to it he estimates 
at about 800 gallons; but as this calculation was 
founded partly on conjecture, for he measured not the 
liquor, it will be better and mere' instructive to fumi^ 
and proceed on data that are certain and kicontro-^ 
vertible« The urine way supplied by fourteen cattle^ 
weighing about 34 stbtie [476 lbs.] each, and kept 
there for five months on fodder and turnips. The con-^ 
tents of the pit produced 288 loadi^ allowing two cubic 
yards te be taken out in three carts ; and he spread 40 
of these ^a each acre, so that this urine in five months^ 
and trosn fourteen cattle, produced a compost sufficient 
for the fertilizatioA of seven acres of land. He states 
ftirther, that he had tried this elperiment for ten years^ 
and had indiscriminately used in the same field either 
,the rotted cow Aing or the saturated earth ; and in all 
stages of the crop he had never been able to find any 
perceptible difference. But what is stiU more wonder- 
ful, he found his compost lasted in its effects as many 
years as his best putrescent manure ; and he therefore 
boldly avers that a load of each is of equivalent value# 

^^ It appears, then, that in five months each cow dis- 
charges urine^ which, when absorbed by loam, fumbh-* 
cs manure o£ the richest quality and most durable ef^ 
A cts for half an acre oi ground. The dung pit, which 
rontained all the «xcn*cmentitious matter of the four- 
teen cattle, as well as the l?tter employed in bedding 
them, and which was kept separate ibr tile purpose of 
the experiment, only furnished, during the same peri* 
od, 240, and these, at the same rate, could only ma* 
nure six acres. The aggregate value of the urine, 
therefore, when compared with that of the dung, wa« 
in the ratio of 7 to 6 ; so that we are borne out by these 
premises in this extraordinary inference, that the pu- 
tresciible liquor, which in this province [Nova Scdtia] 
and \ipdw the management of .our farmers, is wasted 
and annibflated as far as regards any useful purposes, 
Is intrinsically worth more than the dung, as an cfEca- 
ctQUS and permanent dressing; and if we take into 
consideration that this latter manure is not treated with 
any skill and judgment, it will not seem surprising^ 
that the culture of white crops has never been carried 
here to a<iy extent, since we have despised and neg- 
lected the only means of creating them.'^* 

We apprehend that the farmers of the United States 
are not, generally speaking, any more solicitous to turn 
the urine of their cattle to account for manure, than 
those of Nova Scotia. There are some cultivators, 
however, who have taken measures jto secure this sub- 
staAce, and to apply it to useful purposes* Mr, Robert 
Smith, of Baltimore, has his stables constructed in such 
a manner that all the liquid discharges of his cattle are 
conducted, together with the wash of the barn-yard, 
into a cistern, pumped into a hogshead and applied in 
a liquid state to t^e soil which it is wished to manure.t 
This mode of making use of this substance is likewise 
recommended in the Code of •Agriculture as follows : — 
^^The advantages of irrigating grass lands with cow 
urine almost exceed belief. Mr. Harley, of Glasgow, 
(who keeps a large dairy in that town,) by using cow 
urine, cuts some small fields of grass six times, and the 
aterage of each cutting is fifteen inches in length* 
There are dbadvantages, however, attending this mode 
of applying this powerful manure. It must be applied 
soon after it is formed, or oftentimes the putrefactive 
process will commence, and deprive it of a part of its 
effica^cy. And as urine is of a. scorching quality, it \i 
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t See y. E, F&mur^ m! 6, p, 44. O 
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quiring into the expediency of continuiug the prefer- 
ence given to West Point Cadets Jh entering the public 
serrice over tho3e of Patridge^s Academy and others — 
Of employing thfe regular arpoy in building fortifications 
— A statement of the duties performed by navy officers, 
&c. A bill has been reported for allowing the mother 
and sister of the late Wm. H. Allen, $150 per annum 

each, for five years. Resolutions have passed both 

Houses for inquiring into the present state of the trade 
and iaterconrse between the U. States and the Island 
of HajTti, and report what measures would be necessa- 
ry to iinprove the commerce of both countries.*— Mr. 
I'aylor, of N. York, has moved a resolution, That the 
Committee on the Judiciary be instructed to inquire 
into the expediency of allowing costs in all cases where 
damages may be recovered for the violation of the 
rights of patentees, under the several acts conjDeming 
the issuing of patents for useful discoi^ries and iaven- 
tions. -^— ^^ 

FOREIGN.— An arrival at New York from Harrc, 
brought Paris papers to the 19th November, containhig 
the latest advicefl from Europe. By them we learn that 
the Congress at Verona held their first business session 
on the last day «f October. The assembly deliberates 
with closed doors* and of course, nothing to be depend- 
ed upon, can be gathered respecting their proceedings, 
With regard to Greece, the accounts look encouraging, 
Letters fipom Trieste, [no date given] inform that a 
large body of Greek troops had penetrated from Liv-a- 
dia to the southern part of Thessaly, where they at- 
tacked and entirely defeated the forces of Chourachid 
Pacha, collected . there— details not received. The 
Turkish fleet which suffered so severely in the Morea, 
had finally arrived in the Dardanelles, and its distress- 
ed condition had spread dismay throughout the whole 
city. It is said, likewise, that the Greeks had gained 
great advantages over the Turks in Candia. 

A firman has been issued by the^jirkish government, 
prohibiting the use of^urs, gold lace, cashmere shawls, 
kc. which has excited mu<^ agit-ation in Constantino- 
ple ; and the English merchants there, were seriously 
alfected by its operation. 

A Vienna article, dated Nov. 2, states, on the author- 
ity of letters from Verona, that the Ministers of the five 
powers there, have unanimously voted to disapprove of 
the progress of events in Spain, and that the interests 
of Korope will not allow them to remain as they are. 
This is to bfe formally and officially notified to the 
.Auuica Vf « attU4Ui;sic« enouid they reAise to Hstcn jto 
this memorial, the ulterior measures of jthc Cortes will 
be looked for with anxietjr. And it is said that the on- 
ly answer which the Cortes will give to any Manifesto 
from the Congress at Verona, will be a decree to raise 
an additional -army of 100,000. 

A Park paper says " it is believed that Russia, Aus- 
tria and Prussia are determined to extinguish every 
spark of revolution." The French government, howev- 
er, says a London paper, are determined to abide by 
*^ ... 1, . , „ thedecisionofEnghmd, in regard to Spam. 

♦ The^e expreuions, wt believe, belong to the Hon. The Caledonian Canal, in Gotland, which opens a 
Mr. Peters of Pennsylvania, but we do not reco««c/ commui^cation between the eastern ind western seas 
where we found them. was opened «he latter part of October. It is nearjy 20 

(to «s coirTiiroED.^ jcars since it was commenced, and it cost 900,0001. 

j Three bottles of green Gooseberries were lately acci- 

MUtake Corrected.^ln our paper of Dec. 28, p. 174, Wentsaiy dug up in England. They were in CKcellent 
i^an article headed ^'' Satellites of Venus,^"" which is preservation, although it is thought they had been hu- 

attributcd to the Buffalo Patriot of 26th Nov. This we r»ed a century or more. So says an ij)glish paper. 

are credibly informed made its first appearance in some Might it not be well to try some experiments suggested 
British newspaper above a year ago. We are moreover k>y this fact ? . 

told that the magnifying power, which that article DOMESTIC— An ingenious mechanic in Phikidel- 
states as the property ef the common minw, does net phia, has invented a jaew safety lock, to which he has 
exist, but that A mjrror wall sometmiea reflett double or jiven the name of Patent Trap Lock. It is contrived 
triple images of objects. This circumstance led thejfo that any key but its own being introduced into the 
Calcutta gentlc.nian to suppose that the planet Venus lock, is made fast, and cannot be ?emoved. The con- 
was accompanied with sateWHes, when for any thing stmction is simple, yet if five hundred locks were made, 
we know to the contrary, her ladyship is as destHute no key would fit any other than the one for which it 
of attendants as a belle of the last century, whose was intended. »^ •*«« 

charms have long siace faded into non-entity. Counterfeit three dollar bills of the Eagle Bank of 

W^~^^^^ o.W*.. ;;;:;; ^'''^ ^*^ Haven are in circulation in New York. They are 

FARMER SUMMARY OF NE WS. intended to imitate those of the letter C, and are made 

wordy, not so windy, and more efficient than -some pre- 



UBsafe to apply it to growing crops in great heat or 
drought. Hence it is unadvisable to use it, except for 
grass, after the month of April or May, unless diluted. 
It is particularly useful ^in the spring, when the aQ>li- 
cfa,tion of liquid manure gives a new impetus to the 
)»lant-and makes its growth more vigorous. This ma- 
nure forces newly planted cabbages in a most renurk* 
able maiMKP.*^ 

If it be true that more manure can be obtainedfrom 
the stale of cattle than firom their dung and littr, in 
the proportion of 7 to d (as would seem by Mr. Alex- 
ander's experiments as above detailed) and that >y oar 
common modes of husbandry this ttale is nevlyor 
quite squandered away, the discovery is of ver^ great 
importance indeed to agriculture. It is nothiig less 
than a method by which farmers may, wifha small 
expense, somewhat more than doable their usui quan- 
-tity of stable manure. And if farmers should ^ value 
manure as a miser does his strong box — should grasp 
after and hoard it as eagerly and anxiously as a cove- 
tous man accumulates treasure,^'* surely the wiie cul- 
tivator will not grudge some labor and expense to ac- 
quire more than doable the usual quantity of soralua- 
ble an article. It is very true there are many things 
to be taken into consideration in all these ecommical 
processes, A principal inquiry should ever be wticther 
the saving will cost more than the benefit arising from 
it will be worth. Many improvements, which arc high- 
ly valuable in old and populous countries, where labor 
is cheap and land dear, cannot be advantageously 
adopted in this country, where the object, in general, 
is rather to make the most of our labor than of our 
land, h Is to be recollected, Fikewise, that in New 
England, during a considerable part of the lime in 
whidi cattle are usually housed, the liquid mature is 
soon converted into ice, and, in that state, mast be 
transferred to the dung-heap, or inconvenient accumu- 
lations win take place before a thaw would render it 
practicable to separate the liquid from the solid parts 

of tho n>Aaup«, CtJU, — lAU -.u *i— .. a;^a^..,^^4^gj 

believe, in most cases, it u highly advisable Iq r>^^ ^^ 
the liquid portion of stable manure separate from the 
solid part ; especially where cattle are soiled, or horses 
stabled during all or the greater part of the year. In 
our next number, on the subject of <hese essays, we 
propose to state some means by which such separation 
and preservation may be conveniently and eceaomi' 
cally effected. 



i-some pre- 

rood niece of ordtnance bv «nnHr^ Vsr^Zim'^^^ i!? ^^ * **' ^®®° ^^^^^ ^^ ^***^« ^ person to attend IhV^four 
!!!:i^!?.jL.*!^'?f!A5:"_"?i7 '^S^'^*' r^''^^ ^^ i»«dredthgrandanniversaryofthe invention of the Art 



ceding ones. Mr. Cbmon has shewn him"sel7 to fc^^ ^ A meeting of Printers and BookseUers of Philadel^ 

good piece of ordnance by sundry reports, which a, 

i^;:ri;Sr^"Mim^^ be celebrated atnaerleiria-Hclland^^ 
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The Hon. James Lloyd has been elected a irtnator 
m Congress for tix years from 4lh Maich next. 

The Hartford Brewing Comparfy ofltr a premium of 
twenty dollars, or a silver cup, or any other plale of 
that value to the Farmer who shall laise, sell, and de- 
liver to the said Company, at their Brewery in that city, 
the best lot of Barley, the growth of the ensuing stason, 
not less in quantity than one hundred buthfclj«, being 
the produce of one farm— the quality of the barley to 
be ascertained by the weight of it.— For the next best 
lotofone hundred bushels, on the same terms, they 
will give a premium of ten dollarp, m addition (in both 
cases) to the current price of barley. 1 he barley to be 
delivered before the first day of January, 1824, on which 
day the premiums will be- declared and paid. This no- 
tice is signed by Lorenzo Bull, agent. 

On the 1st inst. 4uring the snow storm, a barn was 
burnt at Hebron, Con. belonging to Mr. Daniel While, 
of that place— supposed to be the a-ork of an incendia- 
ry. A horse, wagon, and a considerable quantity of 
grain were thus destroyed. 

Ripe cherries were gathered near Norfolk, on the 
4th of December last. 

Miss Ann Robins, aged 22 years, was lately drowned 
in the river, opposite Middlttown, in Connecticut. A 
number of young persons went to the river for the pur- 
pose of sliding ; thejdeceased, with another lady, atid 
two young gentlemen ventured on the ice, when she, 
with one of the gentlemen, slid within four or five feet 
of the glade, before they perceived it ; but they ^ere 
moving with so much rapidity as to be unable to check 
themselves, and plunged into the water. She had hold 
ofthe gentleman's arm, when they went in, but im- 
mediately released her, grasp ; he turned round and 
took her by the arm ; she then got hold of the ice but 
it gave way .; he continued supporting her till his feet 
becoming entangled in his cloak, he could support her 
no longer. He succeeded in getting hold of the ice, 
and was saved, hut was unable to stand when taken 
out of the waten 

The paper-mill of Genu L. Burbank, in Fitchburgh, 
with its contents, was destroyed bj fire on the 3d inst. 




BROWN'S PATENT VERTICAL FAMILY 
SPINNER. 

FOR SALE, at the Agricultural Warehouse, in 
Chambers Ncu 20, Merchant's Row, (opposite 
the East end of th6 Old Market) — a number of 

Brown^s PxUent Family Wool Spijifiers^, 
which are found on trial to be one of the most useful 
domestic implements that have ever been invented for 
that purpose, being of so simple and ea^y construction 
that a girl of the age of 15 can well do th^ work of six 
persons in spinning, and so compact in its form as not 
to require so much space as a common family spinning 
wheel. The advantage of this machine over and abovc^ 
the common mode of family spinning, is at once tested 
in a few minutes operation with the machine ; it at 
once discovers its immense saving of labor, its accuracy 
in spinning a good thread, and the quantity it will 
spin. It requires no further examination to judge of 
its utility tha^ to see it operate. It is afibrded at so 
low a price as to bring it in common use to ev/ery prac^ 
tical farmer, and is well calculated for the ero]floymen$ 
of the inmates' of our common town^s poor bouses.— > 
Any number of Machines can be furniahedat'the shorJLr 
•est notice, uict warranted. Jm- li> 
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FOR TH£ NEW ENGLAND FA&MXIl. 

The Pig and the Connottteurt ; or Jiaiure oui^acledt 
•^ Apologue for Criiich. 

[Altered from Smart, a British Poet] 
A wealthy cit, the other day, 
Having a notion for display, 
Built him a larg^, commodious stag^e 
*ro show the mirror of the age, 
Inrited all of Thespian fame 
All Critics too of any name, 
The chiefs and followers of the ton ' 
For actors, or for lookers-on. 
To this assemblage with the rest 
There came a genius who professM 
To have a curious tripk in store 
To set an audience in a roar. 
Throughout the city this got air, 
And every body came to" stare. 
The actor soon hb entry made 
i^ith neither prompter nor parade ; 
^Twas all attention, all suspense, 
And silence gaggM the audience. 
He hid his head behind his wig. 
And with such truth took off a pig, 
All swore ^twas serious and no joke. 
And doubtless underneath his cloak 
The man had hid a gmnting elf, 
Or was a real hog hhnself. 
A search was made, no pig was found, 
With thundering claps the walls resound-^ 
Box, pit and galleries Jointly roar, - 
*^ O rare ! O brave ! encore ! encore I" 
Old Roger Grouse, a country down^ 
Who yet knew something of the town, 
• And like some other countrymen 
Would have his notions iiOiir and then. 
Thought it not fy^ that our metropolis 
Such genuine htimor should monopolise-:^, 
fieheld the mimtc, and his whim. 
And on the nKnfo# challenged him, 
Decli^M Hwas true, as scale of Gunter, 
He could out«grunt the famous grunterv 
The trial catoe, but each spectator 
Was prejudicM, and rank ill nature 
ITsurpM the minds of men and wenches, 
All came to hiss, and break the benches. 
The mhnic took his usual station, 
And squeakM to general approbation. 
Again " encore ! encore P' t|icy cry, 
•* Thh beats the Old Nick, high and dry/' 
But Hodge'concealM, amid the racket, 
A real pig beneath his Jacket — 
Then forth he came, and wHh his nail 
PinehM the poor nmsy urchhi^i ta£U 
The tortur'd pig, from vocal throat 
TonVd forth the natural swhiish note ? 
Pit, box and gallery bawl'd " egad, 
" Sore never stuff was half so bad, 
" Was never actor msde a greater 
*' Departure from the line of nature-^ 
** That jike a pig?" each cried in scoff, 
^^ Pshaw ! nonsense V bockhead! off! off! off 
The mimic Was extoUM, but Grouse 
Was hissM and hustled from the bouse^ 
** Hearken — one word before I go," 
Cried hoticst Grouse, and stooping low 
ProducM (he pjg, and thus ahwd 
AddressM the stupid, part^l crowd : 
' " Behold and learn from.this poor creature, 
" How much you eritics know of nature ; 
^^ Fools wiSt be fools in spite of art, 
^ IMmIc nalvrt acts a natural part." 



From Sillinyffl^s Journal of Science. 

LEGHORN HATS. 

On the Material a$id Manufacture of the Italian 
" Bonnets^ and the HaUU and State of Society of 

the Manufacturers. 

Chateauvieaz, in his agreeable and ioslruc- 
tive letters, wrilteo from Italy, to Pictet, in 1812 
and 1813, describes th« persons wbd mannfao 
tnre the TnScan bonnets, and their stifte of so- 
ciety. In his sixth letter, which is dated at 
Florence, are thef following observtflidns : 

^^ The road I travelled, was bordered dtt bdth 
sides with Tillage houses, whose distance from 
each other did not exceed one hmi^d paces. 
They are all built 6f biuck ;• and the strchitect 
has bestowed upon tjiem a jtistness of propor 
tiohf and 86 elegance of form, unknown in our 
climate§*- They c^sist of a stifle ptfrilion, 
that has often but one door and two windows in 
frotit. These houses are always situated alonf 
the road, and separated from it by a terrace and 
supporting wall, some feet in bresdib. Upon 
this wali usually stand severtil vases of^ the an- 
tique shape, containing aloe plants, flowers and 
young orange treet. The house itself is entire- 
ly covered with tine branches ; so that, during 
summer, one knows not whether they are so ma- 
ny pavilions of verdure, or dwellii^ prepared 
for winter. 

^^ In the M>tit of the^ housesf swarms of 
young cotintry gprls are seen, driessed in white 
linen, with corsets of silk, and^ straw hats, 
adorned with flowers, inclining to one side of 
the head. They are constantly occupied in 
braiding the fine plait, the treasures of this val- 
ley, from which the strtiw hats of Florence are 
made. 

^' This branch of industry has become^ the 
source of the prosperity of the valley of the Ar- 
It produces^ yearly, three utHiivoovruri^... 



pation. Each young gid buys for a few pence 
the straw she wants : she th€n exerts her skill 
to braid it as fbe as possible ; and ^e herself 



;:iisT«<i f- heTo:;7r^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ Zc^V?^:::\::^^:^i ^^^ ^^ 

DrPoWd. The ftionev she thus eards consti- ?^^^^^ and yomig ones bought m their places. 



prep^rred/ The ftioney she thus cards consti 
tutes hef portion.- The fatKer of the fatoiiy hm 
nevertheless the right to require of the womer 
belonging to bis housof a Certain amount of rus- 
tic labor on tbe farm. He receives Ibis labc^^ 
from the females of the mountains (the Appe^ 
nines,) whom the girb of the plains pay, out d* 
the produce of their hats, for perforining the 
task in their steads One of them can earn /iron 
thirty to forty sons si day in braiding her straps 
while she can hire a pooT Appenine wotfkan b 
do her field labor for eight ot ten ; and they se- 
cure, by this commutation of service, the delica* 
cy and fleidbility of their fingers necessary for 
tbcir nice and fme work, and wliich would bt 
spoiled by such exertises as harden and stifiei 
the hands. 

^^ Such; Sir, arte the female peasants of th4 
vale of the Arno; whose grace and beauty art 
so celebrated by travellers^; whose language^ 
Alfieri went there to study ; and wha 'seem, ii 
fact, bom to embellish the arts, and to fbrniai 
them models. They are shepherdesses of At" 
cadia, but they are not peasants — they posseis 
only the health and freedom from care of thtt 



•* I have been informed, that a crop of tw# 
acies is sufficient for all the straw of the hat- 
mmufiicture of Tuscany. TMs straw is the 
pr«doct<^ a headless wheat, harvested before 
itii quite ripe, and whose vegetation is whi- 
tened by the sterility of the soil. TWs soif 
is selected among tlie calcareous hills; it is 
neier manured, and the seed is sown very 
thidc. These habitati^fns. So near toeacl other 
shov of themselves that the doMiins to which 
the!) belong^ are very limited, and that property 
is ritarkabfy stfbdivided in tliese valleys, kr 
factythe extent of tik€8e little plmations is only 
fromtbtee to ten acres. They lie around the 
dweling^ and separated into bis by small canals * 
and r^wB of itet%. These trees are sometimet 
mulbcihries, almost always j^plars, wliose leaver 
serve to feed their animals. Each of them 8u»> 
tains a vide, whose brandies the cultivator en> 
twims in a thousand directions. 

(( rhese lots laid out ih long, squires, are' ex- 
tensire enough to be cultivated by a ploi^h 
without #heels drawn by two oxen. Ttiere 
is ott patif of (tiese crcfatures among ten or a 
dozoi of these tenants; and they are employed,- 
in siccettion, for working all the farms in the 
connexion. These oxen caiifte from the states 
of Some and Maremmes ; they are of the Hun- 

fariin breed,' and are exceedingly well kept,^ 
eing covered with white clothes, decorated 
with a great deal of embroidery, and with scar- 
let tassels. 

*^ Most of these land laborers keep a horse of 
a fine and elegant form. He is harnessed to a 
small two wheeled cart, neatly constructed, and 
painted red. It serves for all the purposes of 
transportation on the farm, and more especially 
to convey the gd^d man^s daughters to the mass- 
and the ball. Accordingly, on holidays, the 
roids are filled with hundreds of these little 
movuig m ail aireciions, and carrying the 
' girls, adorned with flowers nnd ribbands. 



no. It produces^ yearly, tbree utini voo vfii r ■ «.. . 

which are distributed exclusively among tlie - urpKi r'^^,, /.r ♦ka «^ii^„ ^r 4k a i: 



vators, therefore, feed'keifert only. These 
they buy at the sge of three months, and keep 



It is from the pastures of Maremmes that the 
drovers bring the^ heifers to the fa^ in fhe val- 
ley of Arno. 

*' You will 6omprehen<f (be motive for this 
practice, when I shall htfve exphiined to you the 
feeding systems adopted in these valleys. There 
is no ti'aluM meadow. The lesfves of the trees, 
the trash of tlfe legumes, and a little clover, 
are the only feed for the animals. In this coun^ 
try, every thing is reserved for men, whoae 
ttun^rs have augmented beyond measure, on* 
derthe my>st ancient civilization, &c. &c. 

The plant it will be remembered, of which 
the finest Leghorn bonnets are made, is a wheat 
— varieties of the summer and ' winter wheat 
of the Arno. 



Counsellor Littienstem, of Frankfort on the 
Maine, has published a very singular work, in 
wliichhe attempts to prove, argumentatively 
and methodically, that the predictions respect- 
ing Anti Christ are now on the eve of being ac- 
complished. Anti Christ, he asserts, will appear 

in 1823; his arrival will be succeeded by tea 

state, and never know its anxietie*, its sun-bun- 1 y«»" religious wars ; after which the Millemd* 
ings, and its fatigues. .| amy '^^ ho assures us, will comnhence ia~$83e ^; 
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DISEASES OF CATTLE. 

tBUDCTBD Aird CQUfihMD VROM THS BEST AirTHOB, 
BT TBS BDITOIl. 

Fog Siekneiij Hoiv€n^ or Blown, 
^ We come now to treat of a cfaus of diseiwf 
ttlll Bftore important, with respect to honed 
cattle, than the foregomg ; thit is, obstmcion, 
or imperfect action, in the organs suboenient 
to digestion. Under tids head will be brought 
Fog Sieknen^ Haotn^ or Bkmn ; Qripn^ o% Fk^ 
tuUnt CoHe ; Indigenion^ Ion of the Cud ; and 
Jaundice^ qr Yelhwi. These diseases, howerer, 
will be better understood, if we give, In the 
irst place, a short descriptioa of the ccw^s 
stomach. All aninwls, which rumniate, lave 
more than one stomadi ; in the cow there are 
fo«r; the first is considerably larger than the 
rest, lies on the left side, and is cobuiobIj tail- 
ed the p&tmeh. The food, havu^ been nffi- 
cieBt(jr macerated in this stomach, is forcel op 
gradially into the month, where it nndeigces a 
complete mastication, which is termed chefring 
Ibe cod. The food is then again swallowed, 
and conveyed to the second ftomach, for the 
golkt opens indiflereatly into both. It sadB 
eBBcdj where the two ^tamacha meet; and 
there is a saw w t fa gatter, with rismg ed|fes, 
which leads into the second stomach, bm ^ence 
to the third and fourth : the animal, howerer, 
has the power to direct it into which it will. 
The second stomach is named the bontut, or 
iiBgV hood. Its internal surface consists of cells, 
resembling a honey^-coa^b ; where the feed na- 
deigoes a farther maceration, . and is then^ coft- 



io the stonuicb, without injuring the 
aniflud, until the air is perfectly evacuated. 

«*haoaietimes happens, that the distention 
of (he paunch takes place so suddenly, and in 
so dangereos a d^ftee, that no time is allowed 
ibr usiag the histrmnent ; in this case a sharp 
pointed pen-knifo may be plunged into the 
paunch through the skhi, by which the confined 
air will imm^iately escape. There is no dUR- 
Cuhy or dagger in the operation ; nor is any 
other instrument required thhn a sharp pointed 
penknife. Should the opening be plugged up 
with the contents of the paunch, they may be 
seaM^ed) or the orifice kept open with a probe 
or leather. When all the air (las escaped, let 
the womid be dosed with any kind of sticking 
pkuiter, or pitch. This opening is to be made 
SB the left side, between-the haunch bone, and 
the last rib."— FF«to'# Treatise. 

Claytinr, an English writer on Farriery, di- 
rects this last mentioned eperatioQ to be per- 
formed in the foUowing nsanner. 

^ Take a sharp pen-knife and gently intro- 
duce it into the paudch, between the haunch 
bone and the last rib on the left side. This 
will instantly give vent to a laige quantity of 
fistid air ; a small tube g£ a sufficient length 
BMy then be introduced into the wound,'*^ and 
rtmahi there until the air ia sufficiently evacu- 
ated ; afterwards take out the tube, and lay a 
pitch plaister over the orifice. Wounds of thiii 
kind are seldom attended with danger ; when it 
has arisen, it has been occasioned by the inju- 
dicious operator introducing his knife into the 
wrong part. After the wind is expelled, and 
veyed to the thUC stonaci^ tsma mamifpiUe ^^tit body has been reduced to ito natural sUte, 



because the internal svrface rises up into many 
iolds. SoBie of those foMs are longer than oth- 
en, and on their surfoce sbmII gwada mi^ be 
seen, something like millet seed> From this it 
passes into the fourth, or red stomach, common- 
ly called the eeuL T^b much resembles the 
iiuman stomach, or that of the dog; only the 
inner folds are longer and looser* Here the 
food is perfectly digested, and prepared for the 
nourishment of the animal 

^^ When cows or sheep are turned into a fresh 
pasture, of b difierent kind from that they had 
been accustomed to, they sometio^es eat so 
greedily, that the stomach is incapable oi con- 
tracting, or forcii^ back its contents into the 
movdi' When t£s happens, the food under- 
goes a kind of fenoentation, in consequence of 
which a great deal of air is gen^ated, and the 
paunch so excessive^ extended, that, if the an- 
mal is not relieved, it will either burst or de- 
stroy him by suffocation. An instrument has 
been invented by Mr. Eager, for giving vent to 
tiie confined air, which is very simple and ap- 
pears to have answered the purposO'Com^letely. 
It consists of a cane six feet in length, with a 
round knob of wood, perfectly secured at one 
end. An assistant is to lay hold of the cow^s 
l|om with.one luaid, and the part which divides 
the nostrila with the other. The operator is to 
take the tongue in his left hand, and with liis 
right he is to. force the instrument down the 
goMet As 80Q|» as it enters the paunch a great 
deal ef nir witt tosh out The instrument may 



let a cordial drench be given." 

Dr. Monro, Froiessnr of Anatomy at Edin- 
burgH, tnveated an instrument, wliich was in- 
tended to answer the same purpose with the 
inveition of Mr. £nger» above mentioned. It 
consists ot iron wire about one sixteenth of an 
inch in diameter, twisted round a rod three 
eighths of an inch in diameter, and made of 
polished iron, in order to give it a cylindrical 
lorm ; the wire, after being taken off the. rod 
ihould be covered with smooth leather. To 
Ibe end of the tube, which is intended to be 
passed into the stomach, a brass pipe two inches 
img of the same size, or rather bigger than the 
ttliK^, is to be firmly connected ; and to prevent 
tie tube from bending too much within the 
nouth, or gullet, an iron wire, one eighth of 
m inch in diameter, and of the save length as 
the tube, is put within, but afterwards with- 
Irawn, when the tube has entered the stomach. 
Aa Br. Monro has ascertained that the distance 
from the fore teeth to the bottom of the first 
itomach of a large ox, is about six feet, the tube 
ought to be at least two yards long, that it may 
operate efiectually in the largest oxen. When 
the instrument has been introduced into the 
Itomach, it nray remain there for any length of 
tiaoe, as it does not obstruct the respiration of 
the animal : the greater part of the condensed 
anr will be speedily dischai^ed thro^ the tube ; 



and should any ardent spirits, or other liquor 
calculated to check the fermentation, be deem- 
ed necessary, it may be safely injected throu<rh 
this pipe. In short, the flexible tube here des- 
scribed, has been found of infinite service in 
saving the lives of qattle and especially of sheep, 
when subject to similar disorders, or any other 
swelllog peculiar to those creatures.* 

The 33d vol. of Mr. Young's Annals of Agri- 
eukttre^ announces the following recipe as n spe- 
cific for ihia disease, even in the most desper- 
ate cases; effecting a cure within the short 
space of half an hour. Take three quarters of 
a pint of olive oil, and one pint of melted butter 
or hog> lard ; give this mixture by means of a 
horn or bottle ; and if it does not produce a fa- 
vorable change in a quarter of an hour, repeat 
the same quantity and walk the animal gently 
about. For sheep attacked with this malady, 
the doBB is from a wine glass and an half to two 
glasses. 

The foUowing simple remedy we have been 
told is effectual, but cannot 9ny to what extent 
it may be relied on. Make about a pint of lie, 
either with hot embers thrown into a sufficient 
quantity of Brater, or by dissolving therein about 
an ounce of pot or pearl ash, nr*d turn it down 
the throat of the ox or -cow affected. A pro- 
portionabhr less quantity is said to answer for a 
sheep. This medicine, we are informed, ope- 
rates by neutralizing and absorbing the carbonic 
acid gas in the stomach of the creature, which 
causes tlie swelling and other symptoms to sub- 
side. We wish this remedy might be tried, and 
its results made public. We Suspect, however, 
that in extreme cases, it will bo necessary cither 
to make an incision, or make use of Dr. Mun- 
ro^s flexible tube, or Mr. Eager's cane with a 
knob of wood a\ its end. Where the danger, 
however, dpes no\ appear to be imminent, there 
is little doubt but that either the oil and lard, 
or the lie, as memioned above, would prove 
effectual^ 

When the animal Us obtained relief by the 
means mentioned abore, one of the following 
drinks is by Dr. White recommended to be giv: 
en. 



f oz. 
2 oz. 
30 drops. 
1 pint. 



oz. 
dr. 



* This may be of elder, sumach, or a turkey, or goose 
luiU. 



No. I. 
Powdered ginger, 
Spirit of nitrous ether. 
Oil of peppermint, 
Warm water, 

(Mix for one doec.) 
No. 2. 
Powdered caraway, 
Ginget, 

Warm ale, [or warm water,] 1 ;>int. 
(Mix.) 
No. 3. 
Powdered gentian, 
Cascarilla baris, 
Warm ale, [or water,] 
(Mix.) 

An infusion of Camomile flowers and ginger is 
also a good stomachic in such cascs< 

When cattle have suffered a severe attack of 
this disease, the stomach is generally weakened 
by it ; ffreat care, therefore, is necessaiy, in y- 



1 oz. 

2 dr. 

1 pint. 



• See DiMneitic Encytfig^illS) Aft. Cattle 
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der to prevent a retaro. For bct oral da3^s af- 
ter, they should be fed rather sparingly, or not 
be allowed to eat much at one time ; and every 
mornhig and evening, for (hree or four days, 
may take one of the above drenches. 

Sheep are liable to a similar disease, and may 
be relieved by the same remedies. The instro- 
ment, however, employed for sheep, need not 
be more than three feet in length ; it should al- 
«o be smaller and more flexible. It has been 
said that a common cart whip, may, on emer- 
gencies, be made to answer the purpose, if used 
with dexterity. 

Any one, unaccustomed to handle cattle, would 
find some difficulty infusing Mr. Eager'^s instru- 
ment ; but if the horn be held firmly with the 
left hand, and the part which divides the nos- 
trite be grasped firmly with the right hand, the 
animal will generally submit quietly to the ope- 



rator. 



(to BS CONTfHUKD.) 



Although we do not fully concur with the 
author of the following Address in all the opin- 
ions it contains, we fully appreciate its gen- 
eral merits, and are tbfercfore pleased with an 
opportunity of giving it a place in our paper. 
\Ve have taken the liberty to attach a few notes 
to such passiiges as do not fully coincide with 
4>nr own ideas. We would net, however, be 
tenacious of otir sentiments, unless founded on 
truth, and will readily retract tiiem if shewn to 
be erroneous. — >► 

siDDRESS^ delivered before the Ontario^ (-Y. F.) 

Agricultural Society^ at itsfowtk Annual Meet- 
ing, October 22, 1822. By T^qmas D. Burp 

RALL, Esq. 
Gentlemen of the Agricultaral Society, • 

In addressing the present assdibliAy, almost 
every member of which is probubiy as well 
acquainted with the details of agriculture as 
myself, I can hardly hope to offer much matter 
that will prove interesdng fr^m jts importance, 
or pleasing from its novelty. 

We live in an^age in irhich every field of 
ii9eful knowledge is eagerly and successfully 
Explored ; and in a countv^, throughout which 
the means of correct ii/ormation are us free 
and extensive as the air we breathe. 

A spirit of inquiry his gone abroad, tlvrough 
every department of science ; and, what may 
perhaps be justly clained as disting^uishing and 
elevating the present age above former times, 
is the fact, that the lights of science, and the 
laborious investigations of learning, have been 
called to the aid of useful arts, and no longer 
waste their strength in toiling through meta- 
physical disquisitions without ewl, or the dis- 
covery of truths that can have no practical iise. 

Learning is no more subject to monopoly, but 
is actively engaged in the service of the arts ; 
and what has heretofore been claimed as the 
privilege of sects at schools, is noW the prop- 
erty of the community, for the benefit of all. 

Agriculture, which had long been degraded 
from its just place in the scale of human occu- 
pations, has assumed its proper rank in public 
estimatioo, and the name of ^^ Farmer^' has 
ceaMed to convey to the mind any idea of boor- 
ish inferiority or servile dependence. 

Agriculture is no longer a plodding art, in 
which we blindly persevere in inveterate hab- 



its, for no better reason than that our fatliers 
have pursued them before us ; hut has become 
an interesting science, in which all the powers 
of the human mind have been called into action, 
and all the various resources of mechanical 
power have been put in reqaiAition to aid its 
progress. 

The advance of knowledge has been bold, 
rapid, decisive. Improvements have been in^ 
troduced, that leave us to wonder how so many 
centuries should have rolled away without their 
discovery and practical application. 

All this h^ been effected, not bv chance or 
accident, but the mighty force of the humaa 
mind, steadily directed in pursuit of truth, guided 
and governed by reason and observation. 

Chemistry, botany, mineralogy, and the prin- 
ciples of mechanical power are no longer tlie 
sources of useless experiment to the philosopher 
and scholar, but are pressed into the active 
service of Agriculture and Manufactures— rand 
in short, every branch of science it rendered 
subservient to the supply of our vvants, and the 
gratification of a refined taste. 

One cause of this rapid increase of useful 
knowledge, has been the practice universally 
adopted, of following boldly the evidence of ex- 
periment, wherever it may lead, rejecting^ 
theory on mere authority, and especially of 
reasoning from facts to general principles. 

The want of this habit of correct investiga* 
tion, and of arrangmg and systematizing our 
ideas, often perverts and defeats our best en- 
deavors in the pursuit of knowledge ; and it is 
to this point that I wiih, at present, to direct 
your attention ; and though I should fail to pre- 
sent any new facts to your observation, yet 
should I convince you of the utilHy of establish- 
ing general principles, and of applying them to 
every thing connected with your pursuits and 
occupations, I shall not deem my labor attogefb-^ 
er vain. 

In glancing our eyes over the mass of matter 
already accumulated for the improvemeit of 
Agriculture, we feel, not eo much the want of 
materials, as of skill to select and apply them 
to advantage. 

Facts and experiments have been so abun- 
dantly multiplied upon us, that the field of ag- 
riculture is completely overrun by them, and 
the plain practical farmer, although abundantly 
supplied with the means of improvement, is 
still at a loss how to use them to advantage. 
Within the last few years particularly, since 
agriculture may be said to have become fash- 
ionable, dew experiments are so eageriy pur* 
sued, that it may be , well to pause a momeot, 
and while delighted with the novelties of tte 
day, to profit by the idea before suggested, ♦f 
searching for evidence, and rejecting authority. 
In doing this, we shall find much to approvt 
and adopt, and very much to discard, as errone^ 
ous or useless. And here I would be under- 
stood not as answering or disapproving the 
efforts that are making to advance the agri- 
cultural interest In every art, a great propor- 
tion of experiments must necessarily prove un- 
stKxeisful ; but it is the part of wisdom still tc 
profit by them, for even an unsuccessful exper- 
iment may at least furnish the basis of improve* 
ment in more skilful hands, and thus often lead 
to some unexpected and satisfactory result But 
1 would st^igest to those whom | liave the 
honor to address, wlule engagid^ in new 



sihemes of improvement, the importance of 
eitablishing in our minds some fixed principles 
o' testing such facts and experiments to are 
.p*esented to our observation. And here it may 
be well to remark, that agricultural expeiimenta 
a*e subject to many variations and errors, which 
nust not be overlooked in forming an opinion. 

In the first place, much depends on the care 
aid accuracy of the experimenter, in evsry *ci- 
eiM. But in addition to this, experiments in 
vegetable economy are subject to all the ac- 
cidmtal changes and variations of the seasons — 
untmely droughts, excesdve rains, &c. besides ^ 
sucl mistdLes as occur from the difficulty of 
^disttiguisbing the difference of soils, &c« ; but 
whaldeman£ peculiar care in receiving fore%n 
experiments, is that we are exceedingly liable 
to errors arising from the different character 
of oil and climate, which may essentially vary 
the result of a particular experiment in modes 
of lusbandry. Hence arises the necessity that 
the practical farmer should scrutinize facta 
cloi&ly^ reason clearly, and reject authority 
boldy, unless supported by repeated and satis* 
facbry experiment. These principles, com- 
biafd with patient industry in their practical 
application to oor ferms, contain the elements 
of that promethean fire, which can warm and 
quicken the cold and inanimate earth into life 
and action. In (he character of the American 
iamer, accurate observation, and elose indos- 
trioua discrimination in experiownt, are more 
wanting, at present, than ingenuity in invea* 
ting, or boldness in adoptin§f theories. 

In the paths of science as of life, the careless 
traveller may range delighted through the uni- 
verse ; and still return as ignorant as he went; 
but to him who observes attentively, and digests 
asd arranges his observations closely and meth- 
oiicalty, eyevy step addii new interest to his 
intpti'Hm, ontflurnisnes fresh food for his mxhd. 
With^ a keen and observant eye he examines 
each object, profits by the skill of others, iind 
improves each discovery to some useful pur- 
pose. But in roving abroad for new sources of 
profit, we should never overlook or neglect 
those already in possession. 

The flow of knowledge has been so rapid, 
that we seem at times, in our eag^emess for im- 
provement, to have almost lost sight of many of 
those landmarks that are necessary to otir secu- 
rity. I would not in the least check a spirit of 
inquiry in my countrymen, but would only refer 
to the proper means to retider that spirit effi- 
cient and profitable. To thb end, I would re- 
<:ommend the practice of often examining our 
own grounds, tor the purpose of ascertaining 
their soils, situations and capabilities of im- 
provement; to search for causes of failure or 
success in our various experiments, and above 
all, to form a general plan of operations, which 
may never be lost sight of in the eager pur- 
suit of novelties. 

In doing this, it is useless to confine ourselves 
With speculative disquisitions, or refined theo- 
ries on the processes of vegetation — ^to inquire, 
for instance, how plants grow, whether they 
are nourished by the earth, the atmosphere, or 
betfa — It is sufficient for our purpose that they 
do grow, and their health may be promoted by 
Our care, or destroyed by our neglect — ^Whether 
smut in wheat springs from ^ease or insect, or 
a parasitic plant — Whether plaster acts by be- 
u4r calcined and then imbibed a» Douri^|iii»eot, 
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or merely by its attractive properties on the at- 
mosphere — ^Whether certain appLications to the 
trunks of our fruit trees afford nourishment to 
the bark, or act mechanically as a shield \o 
protect it from the attack of its enemies — aie 
all of less importance, than to know what is nec- 
essary, in each case, to produce the desired ef- 
fect. 

These questions form subjects of inquiry to 
the curious and attentive observer, and ire 
more or less important ; but should serve ratlier 
as pleasing sources of amusement and relaxation 
in the hours of leisure, than as claiming our la- 
bor or care. 

And here permit me to explain my ideas 
more fully, by a few plain practical rules and 
observations : 

1st. Zybtj farmer should form to himself a 
central plan o/hu$bflndry, to be pursued on his 
farm^ 

To do this to advantage^ let him . regard at- 
tentively his grounds as to soil and situatioi — 
let him ask to what are they best adapted — 
ploughing or grazing, or are they fit for both ! 
— What is my supply of labor and money, and 
bow are they to he rendered the most pro^ic- 
tive ? — Wher^ is my market, what articles com- 
mand the best pripe and readiest sale, in pro- 
portion to the expense x>f raising them ? 

24 Having chosen your course generally, see 
that your buildings f nd grounds are arranged in 
the most convenient manner for your purpose ; k 
in our lovely and fertile country we may jnstly 
be reproached for want of taste, if we do not gen- 
erally give our fields a pleasing and regular 
5hape, as this not only adds to the beautv of the 
fariQ, but also saves labor and materials. And 
here remark, that small fields are moat profita- 
ble, especially for grazing. For pasture, twen- 
^ya<rrc8, diriiled inta/ibree fields, ^ood pi ut n red 
in rotation about ten days or a fortnight at a' 
.time, may be considered equal to thirty, if kept 
in one, by the relief the parts afford each other. 

Look to your fences— -see that they are good 
and snbstantial. Without this, you may consid- 
er yourself at best, b^t as a joint tenant with all 
the marauding flocks and herds in the neighbor- 
hood. Let your fences then, especially the 
outer onesi, be sufficiently high and stroiq^ to re- 
sist not only yoilr own cattle, but also those that 
infest the highway, and live by plunder. 

In apportioning your grounds, do not foivet 
to reserve an abundance of your best timber tor 
fuel, fences and other purposes. To many, this 
may seem a needless caution, while to large a 
portion of the country is covered with wood ; — 
but I have no doubt there are some who hear 
me, who have reason already io regre/l their 
wanton destruction of this necessary article. 1 
luiow it i$ perfectly natural, Qn entiiring our 
new lands, to feel that tl\ero never can occur a 
^frant on this head/ but jit J9 .a^tanishing to ipark 
how fa^t these forests disappear before the a^e 
of the woodsman." Estio^ate t^en the an^punt 
necessary for your use, and a perpetual supply 
of the farm, and be sure rather to overrate than 
in the least to fall short in your estimate. 

3d. j|n tryinj; new experiments, or makii^ im- 
provements, 9till keep your general plan in view 
— try nothing but what will be profitable to 
yourself if successful, and nothing inconsutent 
with your . other pursuits. Whatever you at- 
tempt^ do it .tkorougl^ly and accurately— *be sure 
•fjonrfactSy for ftflsc preaiises necessarily lead 



to wrong conclusions. Above all, let your work 
be done in season. The best tillage is but la- 
bor lost, unless bestowed in time to render it 
productive ; and I remark upon this because it 
is too generally neglected. We often put off 
our work until the moment is past to render it 
profitable, and are then driven in our haste to 
do it imperfectly and unprofitably. This is par- 
ticularlv the case with our fall sowing ; or rath- 
er we feel the pernicious effect most in this, be- 
cause it is our mo9t important operation. Gen- 
erally speaking, early sowing is advisable in our 
country, where none of those objections, which 
operate against it in old countries, exist to any. 
great degree. Rye, if sown earl^, yields an 
abundance of excel lent pasture, sufficient in fact 
to pay the whole expense of cultivation, and 
may be fed down without the least injury to 
the crop, in the spring when it is most needed. 

4th. Endeavor, as far as practicable, to reme- 
dy physical defects, such for Instance, as the 
want of water, by leading in streams, or digging 
wells — superfluous moisture, bv draining, ^c. — 
want of materials for fences, by planting trees 
or hedges. 

Remove loose stumps, stones, logs and other 
obstructions that impede the plough, and render 
the cultivation imperfect, and of course unprofit- 
able ; for remember that a field half tilled is 
better let alone^ Never starve your stock or 
your farm from a desire to save too much. Fur- 
nish to your teams and stock of every kind an 
abundance of generous food, to your farms a 
supply of manure, and thay will soon repay you 
with interest-— much is lost by ill-timed econo- 
my — ^never spoil a crop to save expense — 
whatever should be done, is worth being well 
done. 

, But here it may be asked, what is meant by 
fp^ xnvhfr«tT<m, and when is the farmer to 
ifaink his woric well done f I answer generally, 
our work is well done, when our lands are cul- 
tivated in a way to give the grtaiut amount of 
produ49 at the ieast expenfe of farming eitpital. — 
And farming capital expended^ consists in .the 
yearly Jralue ot the land, and the labor and 
money expended in its cultivation; hesee no 
partidftlar amount of culture x^an be called good 
bishaDdry, but in reference fo the relative 
value of land and labor : for as the price of land 
ii higher or lower in proportion to U^at of labor, 
s# roust the degree of culture be varied ia order 
to render it more productive^ 

Thus, in Great Britain, where Ian4 is dear 
an4 labor cheap, much labor should be applied 
to little land, as the Innd is in this case the prin- 
cipal part of the capital ; and for the same rea- 
sai a course of farmii^ may be profitably pur- 
sued there« which requires much labor in its 
piDSecution. Here, the case is reversed, and of 
oMirse, we ehoold apply our labor to more land, 
aid should adopt that style of fanning, in which 
ilost land may be well cultivated with the least 
ld>or^ as with us the labor is the most expen- 
sive part of our fanning capital — thus, for in- 
sance, if the rent of an acre of land is worth 
tiro dollars, and by expending six dollars in cul- 
t^ating it, wo produce twenty bushels of wheat^ 
ttep t^e capital expended would be eight dol- 
laii, giving a return of two and a half bushels 
foi each dollar expended. Again, if we expend 
double the former amount on the same acre, then 
the capital expended would be fourteen dollars, 
and we ought to receive in return thirty-five 



bushels, in order to render our capital as pT&- 
ductive as in the first case. Honce the impor- 
tance of reasoning clearly and boldly on the 
subject, without regard to authority, as every 
thing depends on the judicious application of 
general principles to the concerns of our farm?. 

When we see high cultivation succeed abroad, 
we should inquire how far the circumstances 
that render it good husbandry there, are varied 
with us, or whether the same mode could be 
rendered profitable hcre^ since the work thatvls 
well done here, might be very imperfect hus- 
bandry in England or Flanders, and utterly ruin- 
ous in China. 

It is certainly pleasing to sec fine crops and 
perfect culture ; but this alone does not consti- 
tute good husbandry. If fifty bushels of grain 
can be raised at a less expense of capital from 
tivo acres than from one, then we are losers 
by attempting to force them from one. We 
have in our country more land than labor ; that 
is, we have more land than cdn be cultivated 
perfectly'. Of course, then, we want to appor- 
tion and apply our labor to our land in a way to 
render both most productive, and he must be 
pronounced the best farmer who docs this most 
judiciously, rather than he who produces the 
greatest number of bushels from an acre by in- 
ordinate means. 

Fron^ the precedloff remarks, it would appear, 
that grazing should bo encouraged among us, 
in preference to plougbii^g, as in tliat way most 
land may be well cultivated by a given amount 
of labor ; and I might also draw another power- 
ful argument to prove that }t is too much neg- 
lected, from the fapt, that while it costs, on an 
average, one half of the value of grain to trans- 
port it to market, cattle, horses, sheep and swine 
may be taken there for one tenth, and fine wool 
for one fift^^.part of their value.* 



* T^eie ohfenralioAs do not supply to Ikrffiers, who 
live in the nci«;bborhGod of a good market ; and per- 
haps the rale " tjiat paxingp should be encoui^ed 
among 03 in preference '.0 ploughing," cannot correct- 
ly be applied to the x;ouitry at large. If Wheat can 
be ^nported ffom Great ^itain, and sold in New York 
for gi pr.o0t of JJ5 per cent. ^ we are told it bas been, 
"^e should encourage the growth of that, >f no other 
arable product. We believe that what is called the 
umreriible tyitfm of husbandry, where a proportion of 
a h^xm is cultirated for grain ai^d roots, and a part em- 
ployed in raising grass for pasture and mowing, &c. iz^ 
in general^ to be preferred," Exceptions to this rule, 
arc, however, of continual occurrence. Straw is one 
of the products of arable land, which is very useful 
where 1^ stock of cattle is kept, if not for food, at least 
for letter, and to imbibe and retain the strength and 
richness o( the liquid part of the manure. If the pref- 
erence is long given to any one branch of husbandry, 
(such as ploughing or grazing) that branch is at length 
rendered scarce worth pursuing by too many competi- 
tors for its profits, and some despised and "hcglected 
branch is taken up to greater advantage. A farmer, 
therefore, will, in general, do well to rais&as great a 
variety of necessary articles as bis soil, means of cul- 
ture, climate, kc. wUladmit, that he may be able to 
meet every fluctuation of market, as well as supply bin 
own wants. In other words, he should have some- 
thing of every thing for sale, and but little of any thing 
to buy. But even this good general role may be liable 
to many exceptions. A farm may be very moist and -y 
good for nothing but grass. It b then folly to plough w 
it. It way be dry, and fit for no graw but clover. In 
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Id order then to direct onr labor aright, we 
shoold accustom ourselves to calculate the ex- 
pense of raising a given amount of each article 
of produce — to a«?k for instance, how much cap- 
ital, viz. how much land and labor, are required, 
to produce one hundred dollars worth of grain 
or stock of any kind, and what is the expense 
of sending it to market ; and we may thus ascer- 
tain pretty nearly which may be rendered most 
profitable. 

From the above re&<)oning too, we should en- 
courage labor-saving machines in husbandry^ as 
this tends to give us an advantage over those 
countries where lands are dear, by enabling a 
smaller capital to yield a greater profit. Thus, 
if labor in England be worth two shillings per 
day, and here it is worth four shillings, then a 
machine performing the labor of two days in 
one, is of double the value to us that it is there. 

Xgain, from a neglect of reasoning, we oAen 
waste our labor, and of course throw away so 
much of the active capital of the country, by di- 
recting it to unproductive objects, from a defer- 
ence to authority. We adopt foreign produc- 
tions and mode<rof farming, without inquiring 
why they are valuable abroad, or whether these 
reasons do not fail here. I might mention ma- 
ny ca^es of this kind — for instance, in England, 
turnips form a cheap and invaluable winter food 
£oT stock : they are therefore made a leading 
crop. Vfe are thence led to think them equally 
important here for the same purpose, while we 
neglect to remark, that there thegrpund is open 
nearly the whole winter, and the Irost never se 
vere ; so that most of the turnips are fed with 
out even the labor of removing them from the 
ground ; but that here, they must be secured 
from frosts at great risk and expense, for months, 
and are moreover useless for feqd at the time 
when most needed, from the fe^etity of the 
weather. The ruta baga is of th^ same class — 
it is valuable there, as wintei^ better than the 
turnip, and thus supplying n chasm in feeding 
between turnips and grass in the spring. To 
us, as a crojp for feeding, ft fills no chasm, and 
serves no purpose that is not equally well done 
by potatoes, which are as easily raised, more 
easily preserved, and pearly four times as nu- 
tritious; and yet, to support a theory, we are 
asked by an individual'*' to believe that the po- 
tatoe (which to us is of more worth than the 
collective value of all other esculents,) is a 
mere compound of *^ dirf, water and itroiu.'' 

Our climate it such that we can never expect 
to have a tupply ^ green feed for our stock 
through the winter on a large scale, because, 
^asidc from the difficulty of preserving it,) it is 
impossible tliat it should be eaten in the open 
air, at those times when it .is most needed.! 



t that case grass should make one in a rotation of crops ; 
-and the plougib will become the implement in mott 
constant requisition. In «hort, no general role on this 
subject can be given, which has not about at many 
eseepAtonsas coincidences. 

•Mr. Cobbctt. 

t Bat perhaps it is as difficult to preserve potatoes, 
and apply them to the feeding of stock in Terj cold 
weather, as it is to preserve tumipt, rata baga, or mua^ 
(el wuFtzel. We have already given a aM>de of pre- 
«erving these roots, [N. E. Farmer, No. 14, page 106] 
which has not oaAy been snocessfoUy practised by Mr. 
Buel, of Albany, from whose essay it was copied, but 
tea been in use by a geatkiMii Jd Ihit vidi^lbrm 



Regularity in feeding is the life of stock, and 
it is far better that they should not have green 
food at all through the winter, than to have it 
in moderate weather, and do without it in sea- 
sons of extreme cold, when it is impossible to 
eat it. A small quantity of oats or com meal, 
fed regularly through the winter, will do equal- 
ly well, may be fed in all v^eathert, and will 
keep stock of any kind in health and strength. 
Sheep do perfectly well in this way ; and if 
their lambs are not suffered to fall before the 
twenty-fifth of April or first of May, when they 
are secure from cold storms, and when the 
ewes may find a supply of green feed on our 
rye-fields and early pastures, they do equally 
well as it fed wiih turnips or ruta baga through 



number of years, and as we are inibrmed with perfect 
success. On the whole, we will copy again this mode, 
to save our readers the trouble of turning over our files 
(which we wish may be preserved to the third and 
fourth generation) any oftener than is necessary. 

*^ Be it known, therefore, that mangel wurtxel, tur- 
nips, ruta baga, and we presume potatoes and other 
roots, may be preserved by digging about mie foot deep 
upon the side of a hill, leaving the bottom inclining, 
and sufficiently broad each way to be able to pile in 
the space, in the form of a ctme^ 100 bushels [not more 
lest Uiey heat, ferment and spoil.] Place the roots in 
it, and faring the top to a point as far as practicable. 
Cover with straw and then dirt. They will bear con- 
siderable firost without injury. *Take cace to dig a 
trench round the mound to turn off water. In March, 
or perhaps February, you may break through the frost, 
and take out the roots, lay them on your bare floor, 
and cover them with hay or straw ; from whence they 
may be ied to cattle.^^ 

When the roots are placed in their winter quar- 
ters care must be takes not to haap too BMuik airt. oji 
theni at first, last they should beat ai«d qpoil. JtoreT 
may be added at the weather becomes colder. 

In the last numberof the Massachusetts Agriodtural 
Repository [June 182S, page 165] Mr. Prince, a prac- 
tical &naer, •f Ro^ury, Mase. says, ^^ I really wish 
fikfmers geaendly, would be prevailed en to raise a 
greater qoantity of vegetables for the use of their stock 
than they hare been in the habit of doing. Siredidi 
turnips, and mangel wurtsel (of the true sorts,) are 
very easily raised, and evei^ former has land suitable 
for them. These roots wifli care, even in pits, out 9f 
doors, may be preeerred till Blay or June, and yied 
generally double the quantity that, the saaie land would 
yield in potatoes, indeed, with me I have usually kad 
more than three times- at many budiels to the acre, 
and with, I thtnh, no more labor. Mangel Wursel 
wtti by their thinnings and trimmings, if done vith 
care, pay aH the labor of the crop, and give a lae 
erening food lor the cows, and is alto an excellent istd 
for swine.'' 

, The Hon. Timothy Pickering has given hlsoptnitt 
likewise m foror of Mangel Wnrtsel, and we heliere 
the credit of that root is too firmly established to ie 
easily shaken in this part of the country. 

With regard to potatoes being nearly ^* four tiaas 
as nutritious" as well as being ^^ as easily raised'' is 
the ether roots aboye mentioned, we must beg leave to 
enter our dissent ; and in addition to our preceding e- 
marks would observe, that, although according to Sir 
Humphry Davy, the quantity of soluble or nutritbus 
matter m a thousand parts of potatoes is from S6Cto 
200, while the soluble or nutritious matter In the sane 
number of parts of the Swedish turnip, or ruta baga. is 
but 64) yet the taccharine matter or sugar >q the S wfd* 



the season. And though the practice of green 
feeding through the winter U much talked of 
by theorists, it is presumed there is not a prac- 
tkal farmer in the state, who pursues It regu- 
Itrly to any great extent. 

^ with regard to leguminous crops, as a 
starting point in our rotation of crops, which 
are so constantly recommended. They are 
piofitable in England, for reasons before given ; 
hit. with us, with the exception of peas, and 
hi lome few of beans, they are utterly inadmis- 
sibie on a large scale, in any general system of 
faming — for two reasons, first because they 
caniot be regularly fed throqgh the winter, 
when most needed — and secondly, because they 
reqiire too much labor in their cultivatioD. 
We have not the labor to spare, and lialf oar 
fields would lie waste, if we had first to cover 
them with turnips, cabbage, ruta baga, or car- 
rote, before we were permitted to sow them 
with wheat 

Hf uch is said of a proper rotation of crops, 
but I apprehend it all results in this — that each 
farmer should regard his own peculiar plan, 
an^ vary his crops to his wants, taking care 
never to exhaust his lands by long continued 
cropping, or by successire crops of the same 
kiad ; and above all, being careful to lay his 
fields down often to clover or other grasses. 

in Great ftritain, and in some of the older 
parts of ovown state, flax forms a vahiable 
staple for oMurket, and we, overlooking material 
&cts, are thence led to think k equally valua* 
ble here, where the expenses of raising*, rotting 
and dressing, are equal to its whole value in 
market. We neglect to mark, that labor is dear- 
er with us than them, and that as a large part 
of the capital expended on the crop is labor, it 
is therefore profitable to them, but loss to us : 
we emracnl more - c f ital tiu-<lHs crop than they. 

These remarks upon flax, are of course pre- 
dicated on the present tedious and expensive 
mode of rotting and dressing it. Should the ma- 
chines now offered to the public, answer the 



ish turnip exceeds that in the potatoe in the pro|N>rtioii 
of 51 to from 20 to 15 ; and the sugar in the mangel 
wurtxel exceeds that in the poUtoe ia the pn^Mrtioa 
of 119 to irom 20 to 15, and every one knows that su- 
gar is peihaps the moot aatrltiou* of any vegetable 
product.. 

It will also an>ear by the report of the CommiUee of 
the Massaehusetts Agricultural Society on Agricultural 
li^zperimeats [published in our paper No. 23, p. 178,1 
that Paysoa Williams, Esq. received a premium for 
raising the greatest quantity of Potatoes, being 547 
bnshele on one acre ; and that the expense of cumrat- 
hig Che aere of potatoes wat $54. And Aat Bfr. David 
LitUe wemed a preouum Ibr raising 970 bushels and 
oae half a bushel of Bfangel Wurtzel on an acre, be- 
sides two bushels of carrots and 109 cabbages, at an 
expense of but $23,96— That six swine were mostly 
fed with the thinnings fwm the beginning of weeding 
until about the first of October, that all this was exclu- 
sive of the produce of apph» trees on the same lot.— 
These, and many other experiments which might bf 
cited, equally conclusive, lead us to believe that pota- 
toes are not generally so easily nor so cheaply raised 
as Mangel WnrtteL And we are constrained to be- 
lieve, notwithstanding the "authority>» of Mr. Borrall, 
that potatoes may be less profitably raised as ibod for 
stock than Mangel Wurtzel. We may, however, ba 
in an error, and if so, are opon to coavictioD, a ^ v^^^ 
tu acknowledge our abcrratioer^ 
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pvrpwe inlMided, tliat of dressing flax at a small 
^xpNBMe, without roltiiig, (and that they nrnj is 
«onfideot>f expected,) then may we assuredly 
haAl this as a new era in ^^cnlture, iaasaaacb 
as we shall be in immediate possesion of an 
elegant staple, to which our soil is generally 
well adapted, eqoal at least in value to thi cot- 
tott of our southern hrethren, aod which we can 
fttrnish at a less expense per pound than they 
CBB their cotton, with^ll their unenviable and 
wihallowed aids ^ ^ sinews bought and sold'' 
5th. In selecting implements of hudiandjy, 
pay no regard to fashion, but examine each ar- 
ticle for your8el£ See that it is fit for the use 
intended. If choosing a plough, for instance, 
never buy it for its name, whether nade by 
Small, or Wood, or Burden, or Wright. Is your 
field free trom obstructions, and do yea.wish to 
do your work well, and with the least j^ossible 
)>bwer of team, choose a plough that presents 
the least resistance to the soil, and whi(^ from 
Its length and just proportions, enables you to 
make neat and thorough work : but if your land 
is still covered with stumps, which leave you 
scarce room between one stump and mother, 
to parade your team with a plough a doxen feet 
long at Aeir heels, then try to contract the 
length of your plough as much as you can, and 
etill be enabled to make tolerable work, as this 
will save you many balks in your field^ and much 
difficulty and deli^ in managing your team. Is 
your land new, and filled with roots which you 
wish to exterminate— see that your plough be 
firm, compact and strong, relying on your addi- 
tional strength of team to carry you through. 
In short, suit your means to the end designed, 
imd this single simple rule will save you a vast 
ideal of loss and trouble in all respects. 
, From the foregoing remarks^ we may see the 
necessity of exammmg ^cts on g^^ral pi^dt^ 
pics, and the danger of relying on auUiorlty in 
the importation of grains, implements and modes 
cf husbandry from abroad, and of trusting to 
experiments made under circumstances that are 
tmexplained or misunderstood. We see that in 
England, whence are drawn many of our most 
valuable improvements,, things are often profit- 
able and necessary, that are useless here^ — 
iience, olten, Eoj^h iarmers, on first viewii^ 
our style of farmi^, tfaisk it utterly inferior to 
theirs, when, perhaps^ it would be tio diffioalt 
tai^ to prove, that in the legitimate pursuits of 
jkgriculture^ viz. the comforts and moral im- 
provements of our population, and for profits of 
capital employed^ we far excel them. Hence 
too, we are olten urged to adopt modes and 
projects, which, though justified by favorabje 
4^ircun)8tances abroad, are prepostenons here. 

To illustrate this, 1 might refer you to t&e 
opinions of many respectable men daily pib- 
%hed among us, which are utterly fallaciM. 
Let me point you to a single instance : In me 
of our most valuable agricultural publicati^s, 
i have noticed several able letters on Fleaish 
husbandry recommended to our attention-«-me 
leading trait of which style of farming is, hat 
the lands are to be dug over with the spad< to 
Ihe depth of eigl^en inches, every threeor 
four years 1 Now this may doubtless be g<Dd 
fensbaudry ii^ Flanders, where the countiy is 
crowded with a population that must be emplcf- 
ed and fed, and in order to which the last ba|h- 
«1 of grain must be wrung from the earth, with- 
«at regard to. the labor required to produce li— 



while in our fertile and happy country the case 
is entirely different, and the attempt would be 
absurd and ridiculous. 

Here then let us pause for a moment, and call 
to our aid sober reason and observation. Let us 
scan closely the claims of every innovation, in 
order to adopt it if useful or reject it if use- 
less. So far from retarding improvement, 
this will acceierate its progress, by sweeping 
from its path much useless matter that now en- 
cumbers it. The fashion of the day leads us too 
far into wild theories and visionary projects; — 
we go OB loosely and uoprofitably, without ac- 
curacy and without method. I repeat it then, 
we want at present, not so much crude materials, 
as accuracy and system in investigating and ar- 
ranging^ that we may reject or adopt lor practi- 
cal purposes. 

I might proceed to remind you, Genflemen, of 
various rules which should not be forgotten, but 
1 have already been led to detain you longer 
than 1 had intended. My c^ject has been chief- 
ly to draw your attention from splendid theo- 
ries and experiments, to the ordinary but im- 
portant concerns of your own farms. 

Permit me now to add a few remarks on the 
oibjects of our agricultural association, and par- 
ticularly on the rewards we bestow on prize 
stock and crops. Their effects are, 1 fear, in 
some rejects injurious to the true interests of 
agriculture, by encouraging the growth ofmonr 
Btert bv inordinate means. 

So far as extraordinary crops can be produc- 
ed from improi^ed modes of culture, or superior 
stock raised by introducing new species from 
abftMid, or skilful crossing at home, they add to 
^e valuable interest of the commiinity; but to 
know how to pro^kice one extraordinary animal 
onfy by $taroing hi» maU^ or to make two blades 
ofg r w— floMfiS i where but one i^r^w before, 
only bv rofahiog the next field of its due propor- 
tion of nourishment, adds nothtog to our stock 
ef vakiable kao wie<%e^ or the prosperity of the 
oomtry. 

' Beauty, in every system, is founded on the 
symmetry of its parts, and whatever tends to de- 
stroy its just proportions in one' particular, must 
be viewed as injurious to the whole. If, then, 
premiums for large crops, without regarding ex- 
pense, tempt to an undue use of our farming re- 
sources, and this is evidently their direct effect, 
then it must follow, that they are injurious to 
our interests. This idea, however, is suggest- 
ed with great deference to the present general 
opinion and practice ; but may I not ask, has 
not this practice g^rown out of the erroneous po- 
sition, that good husbandry consists in producing 
the greatest crops ? whereas, to jud^e of its ex- 
cellence, we ought first to know the expense of 
producing them, in order to estimate the profit 
on the capital employed. 

Should not the premium be more justly doe 
to him who should instruct us by a skilful and 
judicious application of labor to land, how to 
raise a hundred bushels of grain at the least 
possible expense^ than to him who, by an un- 
profitable and extravagant use of his farming 
resources, should force it from a single acre ? 
In short, have we not adopted a wrong princi- 
ple on which to groimd our rewards, by mis- 
taking the object to be attained, and bestowing 
them on the gross amount of produce, and not 
on the net profit of the capital employed ? 

Let us then require of each daimant, at least 



a statement of his expenses^ as well as the mode 
of culture — we xntiy then judge whether his 
mode be profitable, and ought to be adopted. 
We want chiefiy to learn economy in the skilful 
application of labor 4o land, in order to render 
every acre most productive ; for we must still 
bear, in mind, that with us labor forms the prin- 
cipal item of capital expended in our farming 
operations, and that we ax*e limited in our sup- 
ply of it. 

Again — ^might not a competition of a higher 
order among us be excited, by inviting each 
farmer who wished to compete with his neigh- 
bor in good husbandry, to keep for exhibition a 
general account current with his farm, and then 
award premiums in proportion to his profits on 
the capital employed, and his skill in managing 
it ? This plan \ would seem difficult at first 
view, but forins might be drawn and blanks fur- 
nished by the society to its members, so plain 
and simple that every man of common capacity 
might soon learn to keep his accounts correctly. 
This would tend directly to the practice I have 
before recommended : it would enable us to 
take more correct and comprehensive views of 
our own operations, and shew in what respects 
our efforts were well directed : it would exhibit 
to us the amount of our farming concerns, and 
prove to qs whether we were applying our la- 
bor to the best advantage, and rendering our 
Capital productive : it would, in fact, render each 
man^s grounds a pattern farm for his improve- 
ment, as it would net only show him what was 
most profitable, but would record the facts for 
his future t»e ; and thus much valuable informa- 
tion, which is now daily acquired, and gradually 
lost for the want of some place in which to 
treasure it up, would be preserved, and ihe farm 
book^ if fairiy kept, would soon become an in« 
ter^syng reposito^ of valuable knowledge. 

To c«oclude — let o^ never jdeceive ourselves 
with the expectation of sudden or extravagant 
gain. In every course of life, but more especi- 
ally in farming, such hopes are entirely falla- 
cious. Every tbing depends on patient industry', 
properiy directed, and a well regulated econo- 
my in the use of means. It is an error to sup- 
pose that this country is in want of valuable sta- 
ples for market, in «rder to render it prosperous, 
although I am aware that a different opinioAhas 
prevailed. The difficulty lies, not in want of 
subjects of profit, but of skill ia selecting and 
improving them. 

" Knowledge is power." — On looking around 
us, we see that each farmer who improves the 
advantages of Ms situation with a moderate de* 
gree of skill, industry and economy, lives com- 
Iniably, aod renders his farm profitable ; while 
his neighbor, who may be equally industrious 
and economical in his style of living, but wants 
skill to direct his efibrts to advantage, is contin- 
ually toiling on from year to year in difficulties, 
and left to complain that the country is going to 
ruin for the want of something that can be raised 
worth carrying to market 

General prosperity is cogappsed of individual 
successes, and where every fitmer has iit in his 
power to succeed^ we mustconclude the countnr 
is prosperous, or that causes operate of whicft 
we are not aware. May not these causes be 
traced to other sources than bad farming, to wit : 
to bad living — ^to habits of indulgence and ease^ 
of waste and general extravagance ? 

U may be confidently asserted, thai there to 
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not throughout the known world, a f ountry 
\vbere so great profusion reigns among all class- 
es ofsociety, as our own. Half the waste and 
expense in foreign lus^uries in which we indulge, 
would impoverish the finest country in Europe ; 
and wiule we retain these habits, we may ever 
expect to hear the cry of poverty through the 
land, though every vegetable production of the 
universe were flourishing around us, or the 
wealth of India were devoted to their culture. 

Let us cease then to look abroad for sources 
of sudden wealth — Let each of us attend to his 
farm undcrstandingly — Let him know his own 
platband pumue it steadily — Let him do 1^ work 
Vrell and in season — See that all is in order, and 
fit for what it is designed — Contribute cheerful* 
ly to objects of usefulness and public improve- 
tnent, regarding with anxious care the interests 
ol liis church and schools — Let him cfiscounte- 
nance idle and vicious habits, and promote good 
conduct and vital piety in the circf^ areund him, 
by his own example — Let him,^ in short, strive 
earnestly to discharge his duty to biraself^ his 
neighbor, and his God, and he cannot fail of suc- 
cess ; but with an approving conscience, and the 
smiles of heaven, may justly claim to himself 
the enviable rank of an bonest, intelligent^ and 
independent Jhnerican Farmer. 



f'rom the Old Colony MemonaL 
I observe in your paper of the 30th Novem- 
ber, under the head of agricultural economy, an 
account of the clearing an acre of swamp, which 
was covered with stumps and roots, (|n4 wliich 
was with the hoe, entirely subdued, l^ the la- 
bor of one man in eighteen days, and an half ! 

It is understood al^ that the land which pro- 
duced the hay, for which the premium was be- 
stowed by the Plymouth County Agricultural 
Society, was two years before, in the 9tate of 
nature, a twampj eovertd xsnth aldetft anS wAoriU' 
herry bwhes f 



It is gratifying to observe tha attention of within their means^ that which could be effect* 



the husbandman turned to this object; as this 
species of land affords the best resource for 
grass of any in the -country, ani has been here- 
tofore too moch jieglected, from an i^orance 
of its value^ or «n imaginary difficulty, dr over- 
rated expense of labor, in reclaiming it 

There is in every town, large tracts of this 
description of land (viz. swamp, bog, or morass) 
perhaps on every farm more or less, perfectly 
waste, and whicb if reclaimed and cleared, is 
capable of becoming the most productive, and 
permanently valuable, for mowing or for grass 
of any in this part of the country^ it is imagined 
that expediency, if not necessity calls for more 
attention to this object of improvement. 

The climate of our country, and consequent- 
ly the seasons, have undergone a gpreat change 
even within the memory of many now living, 
and a consequent change in the attention of the 
farmer has become necessary, to obtain the ob- 
ject of his supply. I do not allude to the drought 
of the last season ; nor to any occasional drought 
to which we have always been more or less sub- 
ject — but it is notorious the climate has become 
more arid, there is less rain, and less snow ; ma- 
ny of the ponds arc nearly dry — some quite, 
where there were formerly seven or eight feet 
of water— the springs are uniformly lower— the 
ffwamps not so much overflowed. This is by 
some, supposed to be the natural consequence 
of the clearing off the forests, and laying the 



face of the earth more open to the evapqration 
of tbe sun and wind — whatever may be the 
cause, it is no part of my present object to ac- 
count for it ; 1 will leave that to the philoso- 
pher. — Assuming such to be the fact, my object 
IS to invite the hvmev to turn his attention to 
such improvement of his means, as to secifre 
himself and his country from part of the evil, 
which may otherwise ensue on the failure of 
crops ; either trom drought, or from the infinite 
variety of devouring reptiles : the security from 
both, is perhaps, to be sought for, with the most 
flattering prospect of success, by the recurrence 
to this species of land for improvement and cul- 
tivation ; a^ the Grub,, from which we have suf- 
fered so extensively, for the three last years^ 
has never been observed to resort to those lands, 
which are sufficiently saturated with moisture* 

It is an observatien frequently isade, that 
farmers are peculiarly wedded to. tiieir habits, 
are inordinately attached to their particular 
mode and process of cultivation, because they 
are derived from their ancestors, and are sanc- 
tioned by their experience — this is all natural-^ 
but farmers like other men, must change their 
habits with the change of circumstances, they 
are hawk eyed to see where there interest may 
be promoted, and if they are not much given to 
speculation and enterprise, when any improve- 
ment is introduced they are not slow to discern 
its advantage, and adopt it^ 

When the venerable Pilgrims, our fathers, first 
migrated to this country, they were a feeble 
band, and in slender circunvtances ; they had a 
wilderness before them, and wants and hunger 
pressing on their reaiw-they could not adopt 
the slender inprovementt m agriculture then 
known in the mother country — they could only 
avail themselves of the few plats of ground 
cleared by the natives to deposit tb»irM»Art A<»m i 
when that was done, they necessarily cleared 
for their further improvement, that which was 



ed with the least possible labor, and would 
make them the most inunediate return ; this of 
course, was the upland, and those of the lightest 
cpnsistence, as l*cst calculated to furnish them 
with that necessary article (and of difficult ac- 
quisition) hread; this was necessarily their first 
object or pursuit ; and this the foundation of that 
system of farming, which by a view of the pres- 
ent face of the country, will be judged to have 
been too literally followed by their successors, 
although relieved from that ^^ imperious neces- 
sity,^' whose iron grasp pressed so heavily upon 
their fathers. The circumstances of the Yeo- 
manry of the country, are now easy and inde- 
pendent, and this is the day of improvement — 
their industry if excited to enterprise, under the 
wise and discreet patronage and encouragement 
of agricultural societies, is capable (if not of 
counteracting the seasons) of subduing nature, 
and making tier tributary to their necessities, 
comforts and luxuries. It is with satisfilction I 
observe the Agricultur«il Society of this county, 
have wisely turned their attention to this neg- 
lected object of agriculture, and have offered 
their premium for the encouragen^ent of those, 
who shall successfully reclaim a specified quan- 
tity of swamp or fresh meadow toEogfisb mow- 
ing — this is wise and discreet in them, and there 
are perhaps some ivhose circumstances and situ- 
ation may enable them to avail themselves of 
the encouragement, and to their own exceeding 



profit ; but it is no part of my desire to excite 
a quixotic enterprise, even in this laoddble pur^ 
s^it — such an undertakmg as may induce indi^^ 
vidual embarrassment — my wish is to route the - 
general attention of all thofe who may have 
such waste lands near or on their homesteads^ 
and make it a sort of commonplace object, whevtt 
ibey may profitably employ theisselves- and: 
theii laborers, in their brokeii hours or da^j «r 
when our objects are not imperative ; and if la 
this way they may reclaim forty rods in the year, 
they will have added so much to their capital, 
and wil have placed it at compound interest. 

I am aware that this county can never be dls^ 
tfnguished as an agricultural county ; if it ever 
arrives at distinction, it must be a» a manufac- 
turing district, for which its numerpus stream* 
eflbr so many facilities, but in this view it» agri^ 
culture is of importance as the hand-madd,or as 
even tke pillar on which manufactures must be 
supported — and manufactures also when more 
largely established and endowed, will react 
on the improvement of agriculture ; for they 
most htve observed but very little, who have 
not reaarked the bold and liberal spirit of ink- 
provenent, which persons bred to trade or man*^ 
ufactures have often exerted on the improve- 
ment and embellishmetit of their land estates^ 
that they usually come to them with a more 
abundant command of readv money, than most 
fanners possess ; and that they have generally, 
by long habits of calculation, better and more 
enlarged ideas of the propriety of expending, in 
Ord^ to acquire ; and by these means numer- 
ous, beautiful apd flourishing villages have al- 
ready been erected in the wilderness, and some 
where nothing before but the footsteps of the 
savaffe, or the prowling wolf were known to 
rmmi, and how has agriculture had reason to 
bleff that happv aUiance — and how miserable 
mufi the |>olicy of that government be which 
would d^join the agricultural, nwmufacturing, 
antf commercial interests, or make one tributary 
or subservient tp the other. YEOMAN. 
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IftlPROVKMENTS IN HUSBANDRY, AND NEW 
' • IMPLEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. 

The escellent Address of Mr. Garnett, delivered be- 
fore the Frederioksbiuiffa Agricultural Societv, in.Vir« 
giBNC, and published in our paper, No. SI, page 164, 
cmtains some humonras and bappy Olustrations of the 
fltir ma^ of improvements id husbandrj, and the 
ptrtinacitj with which soo;i,e farmers adhere to old 
ciftoms, although verj absurd and iDConTement. It 
is owing, principally, to this obstinate predilection to 
esfeiblished usages, that agriculture h^, till within 
half a century past, been so much m tl^e re^ of some 
otler less useful arts, and exhibited but feebly traces 
of hat march of mind, whidi has been evinced by 
ad^Aces in chembtry, botany, mineralogy, and the 
whJe circle of those sciences, which give to cirilized 
mai his best founded claims to superiority over the 
undsciplined and unlettered sav^e. The prejudice 
of tie Virginia cultivators in favor of their unwieldy, 
inonvehient, old-fashioned ploughs, wa* ridiculous 
emugk, and the f >]ly of that foolishness, which induc- 
ed then to persevere in th^ path of error, after experi* 
meit, the unerring test of utility, had pointed out a 
beter way, may as well be laughed at as gravel v r«%^ 

buied; JigitizedDyvljwO^g-^ 
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JBM fhM riloctf Bte lo adopt evident improrements 
it Dotluii; new in the history of man, and has ever been 
piprticalarly pmminent in the annals of a^culture^ — 
Weteve mo doubt but even our New Eng^labd dinners 
bafre wroi^t with poor tools, when better nug^ht be 
had, and which would, at least, ^^ in the long mn,^' 
prove cheaper than those which the j ou^ht to super- 
sede. 

We would, not^ however, censui^ our cuHiyators for 
notbliadlf 4uid precipitately adopting^ every practice 
which is stated to be an improvement. But as res- 
pects tools of every day employment, when many times 
a bare inspecfion, and almost always a short trial would 
prove some to be more useAil than others, to adhere to 
thoee which are least commocRous, and to refuse to 
make even an experiment with a new one, merely be- 
cause ^^ father didnt do so,'' or' ^^ nei|^hbor Blueskin 
says it wonU do,'' is a kind of pertinacity which de- 
serves to make its possessor a mark for all the arrows 
which the quiver of wit can furnish. 

We believe, however, that 'many farmers of Great 
Britain are more obstinatdy attached to stUy, ezpeu- 
aive, and unhandy customs, than any of our yankee 
cultivators. And if Brother Jonathan is sometimes a 
little backward about embracin|^ new and useful im- 
provements, John Bull is often a. very parage of awk- 
ward obstinacy. An English author (Lawrence, oh 
Neat Cattle,) mentions a report of ^«|peBtleman who 
works eig;fat lai^ oxen on a plough, ^vrhatever the soil^ 
etrong or weak, fresh or fallow;" and says he has wit> 
messed ^ in an English district, udiere as good laboring 
«xen are bred as we have in England, farmers often 
.yoke ten oxen togeitherio one plough, and stand to it 
stiffly, as a matter of necessity; which I should by no 
means controvert were the exertions of the brutes equal 
in stiffness and energy to the prejudiced ai^gfnment^ of 
their masters." . -■ r. 

It is likewise observed by Sir John Sinclair, fhat 
^ the introduction of new implements into A district, Is 



that ever belonged to his species — is fleet as the Bu- 
cephalus of Alexander, strong as the largest and most 
powerfi/1 English dray horse, and docile as a lap-dog, 
still, if his feet are defective, he is good for nothing. 
An attention, therefore, to the ^^ Piseascs of the Feet 
connected with shoeing," (the principal object of this 
treatise,) is of primary importance. Dr. Franklin, 
somewhere, tells us of a horse's being badly shod, 
which caused the loss of the horse, and the loss of the 
horse occasioned the destruction of his rider ; and this 
lasfgreatest of all disaster^ was the consequence of the 
rider's not possessing such a treatise as we are recom- 
mending, and paying a proper attention to its direc- 
tions. Should any person hereafter, who has a dollar 
to spare for this work, refuse to purchase it, and thus 
meet destruction in the way warned against by Dr« 
fVankltn, the verdict of the Coroner's Jury ought lo be 
fth dt it; or in English, (hit maiC4 nttk %d(u broken in 
cwMeqatncc ofkU wen cartletnuu. 



f^*A plan for doubling our Subscription Lt#^.CO 
We have thought of a scheme, which, if put in tee- 
cution, will be sure to benefit the public, as well as 
prove serviceable to our establiihmient* This is, sim- 
ply, for each of our jsuhscribers to procure us at least 
one other subscriber ; and we hereby authorize ^ch 
and every lady and gentleman, who takes the N. E. 
Farmer, to become our agent for that purpose. Those 
who do not like this project, will of course let it alone, 
but we can assure them that our advice is dictated by 
pure patriotism, with a slight tincture of regard to our 
own interest. 



In CoKORKSS but little business capable of detail in 
our paper has yet been- completed. The Massachu- 
8STT8 LsoiSLATv&E is likewise principally engaged 
in concerns of a local and private nature. In l^th 
those bodies as much harmony and unanimity prevail 
.*ft^ • «.»«»^. r *«.- *^ jvo. 1. . ;* V * " consistent with freedom of discussion, apd that 

*ften a maUer of the greatest difficulty^ owing ta ^^, :^itme collision, which Is necessary to elicit the 



ignorance, tl^ prejudices, and the obstinacy of fiirin 
■ervants and laborers. Many farmers, therefore, yeiiy 
absurdly retain -^eir old hnplements, though convince^ 
of their inferiority, rather tiian sour the tempei; of their 
laborers, by attempting to introduce n^ ones. In 
many cases, however, they hare succeeded by atten-t 
tion, by perseverance, and by rewarding their servap^ 
who have been Induced to give the new machines-a 
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light of truth 

' FOREIGN*— A late arrival at NewTork, has brought 
London dates to December 5th, whkhare jnucfei q^ore 
interesting than usuaL The Congress of V^na is 
broken iq>, or rather split into several sections. That 
part which is to regulate Spain, is to sit in Paris ; the 
portion which is to control Italy, is toliold its meetings 
at Vienna ; and the Emperor Alexander, wherover he 
may be, is to take charge of the rest -of Europe. 

France seems to be deteunined to restore the old or- 



^air trial.'* 

mu /•KTT^i.j M. ..i--i^( der of things in Spain, either by force or menaces. Some 

The yeomen of New England aro too enrightened W accounts sly that a body of ^e French army of Obsei- 

1)6 under the dominion of such unprofitable prejudice** 

They will assent to our assertion, when we «ay that a 

man wJio works with a poor instrument, when a better 

can conveniently be had, i^ hiimself 
But litae better than ^^ aiool, 
Whi<^ knaves do work with, calPd a fbol.7' 
We are therefore happy Uy perceive that a Shop ,or 

Warehouse, for the sale of Agricultural Implements, i| 

established by Mr. J. R. Newell, Vo, ^., Merchant's 

Row, Boston, ivhere Ploughs, Cultivators, Forks, Hoes, 

Iec. ^c. &c. of the latest and most improved construc-i 

tions, are to be sold, itt a cheap rate, afid of an excels 

lent quality. 



NEW SYSTEM OF SHOEING HORSES. 
1b our paper of Nov. 90, page 14^ we took notice 
of a work entitled Goodwin's " Jftw System of Shoe* 
4ng Horeesy^^ kc, and beg leave once moro to tu^n 
the attention of such of our readers as are, or ex- 
pect to be, benefited by the labors of flitft valuable and 
aoble animal the Horse, to this little treatise, which 
jnay be had at any of the principal bookstores in this 
^ty. * If a hone Ims oatorally all the goo^ qaalltiei| Wite^ and other places, where, during the late 



vation has ^already penetrated into Spain, others that; 
Spain is to have % little time to accede to the deotsions 
of the Congress, and to ward ofi* the meditated blow 
by submission. The Cortes, on (he contrary, shew no' 
disposition to submit to French.dictation, and appear to 
be determined to manage their own afiairs in their own 
way. If war does not follow, one or the other party 
jnust haul in their Aonu, and if it should take place, it 
is impossible to foresee how many nations wiU become 
parties. Great Britain seems determined on neutrality. 
Probably the government tends one way, and the peo- 
ple the other, and in -this way John Bull seems suspend- 
ed on the horns ofa. dilemma, c^d will, it is to be hoped, 
be kept out of mischief 

On the 20th of Oct. the Turkish and Greek fleets 
met, and a'combat took place which lasted six hours, 
and was obstinately contested. A part of the Greek 
fleet was kept out of action by adverse winds and cur- 
rents, but they succeeded in jepulsing their opponents. 
The Greeks fought brarely, for Qiey fought in presence 
of their witvet and children who covered the hills and 
shore. 

It ii estimated that more than a million bushels of 
bones, human and inhuman, were imported last year 
from the Continent of Europe, into the port of Hull in 
England. The neigliborhood of Leipsic, Austerlitz and 



bloody war, the principal battles were fought, has beeu 
swept alike of the bones of the horse aiid his rider, ' 
shipped to the port of Hull, and forwrarded to the York- 
shire hone grinders, who have trecttd stram engines, 
with powerful machinery, for the purpose of reducing 
them to a granulary slate. In this situation they are 
sent, chiefly to Doucastcr, one of the largest agricultu- 
ral markets in that part of the country, and sold to far- 
mers to manure their lands. 71ie oily substance gradu- 
ally evolving as the bone calcines, it is said, makes a 
more powerful and substantial manure than almost any 
other substance. This is remarkably the case with 
human bones. A dead soldier is thus made an article 
of commeroe ; and it is possible that the Yorkshire far- 
mers may thus' be indebted to the bones -of their chil- 
dren for their daily bread. 

There has lately occurred a terrible hurricane, ac- 
companied with an inundation, in Genoa. Bridges, 
trees, and houses, were swept away by torrents descend- 
ing from the mountains. The Lazaretto, a fine and 
massy building, containing a lai^ quantity of merchan- 
dize, was borne away by the violence of the waters. — 
The environs of the city presented an immense lake of 
muddy water, with here and there tops of trees and the 
second stories of houses, rising above the element. 

The town of Port-au-Prince, St. Domingo, was nearly 
destroyed by fire, which broke out on the night of the 
16 th ult. and was not got under until the 19th. 

A Frenchman named Ja^ues, who is termed the 
Fronch Giant, is exhibiting himself in .England. — He 
is seven feet four inches in height, (and is yet a youth,) 
is well formed, and of amazing muscular powers. 

DOBIESTIC — ^The whole number of passengers ar- 
riving from foi^ign ports, in the porU of the U. States, 
from the Isiof Oct. 1821, to the 90th Sept. 18^ is 
reported by the Secretary of State to have been 8482 1 
5241 nudes, and 1136 female»-<-the sex of the remain- 
der not being reported to the Department of State. 

Edward P. Perley, who kept a store in Market St. 
was arraigned before the Police Court last Saturday, 
charged with having purloined goods from the store of 
Messrs. Draper & Stone. He was ordered to recognize 
in the sum of $4000, with sureties, for his appearance 
at the Municipal Court. 

Oen, Cjkandler has been re-elected to the Senate of 
the UntMlBtates, for the State of Maine, for six years 
from the 4th of March next. 

Counterfeit $5 and $2 bills of the Concord, N. H, 
bank, are in circulation. The paper is of a lighter 
and more iipongy kind, than the genuine. None but 
the above .description, are known to be counterfeited. 

At Rid^nond, Va..on the firs^ of Jan. nearly all the 

Sinting materials in the oflBce of a paper called the 
ome^ were destroyed by a mob of 13 or 20 persons 
with blackened faces. 

The Legislatui^ of NJ Carolina has abolifhed impris- 
onment for debts Con traded after the Ist of May next. 

The U. S. Navt list shews that one hundred offi- 
cers, or one eighth of the whole number, have resigned 
or died during the past year^ 

Flour UQ doOars per barrel .'—The Baltimore A- 
merican of Friday says, ^^ Late accounts from the Pa- 
cific, received in this city last evening, via Panama and 
Chagres, announce that flour had risen to one hundred 
and ten dollars]^ barrel iki Guayaquil.^' 

Fathionabk Jmwemsn/.— Among the holiday sports 
of the season, a writer in the Freeman^s Journal de- 
scribes a BuU^ait^ witnessed by him at Rose Hill, near 
Philadelphia, on Tuesday last, in colors calculated to 
excite the attention of the magistrates of a country 
less distingubhed for humanity than the ^^ city of broths 
erly love.^» — Jv. Y. Statesman. 

Several fronUies have recently sailed from N. York 
for St. Augustine, E. Florida, to settle upon the Alach^ 
ua tract, so called, which is represented to be the rk^ 
est tract in Florida, producing sugar oaDe and rice in 
abundance. These lands are valued from one to two 
dollars per acre. 

PurceH, the free man of color, who gave information 
of the late intended insurrection in the state of South 
Carolina,has been handsomely rewarded by the legist 
lature of thkt state. They have alloired him $100 » 
year for lil<f, and exempt him and his fiwiily from tas^ 
tion. 
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Trwtk the New-Bnmswick Advcrtiaer. 
"^ A SONG, 

Written bj John J. Barker of this city, and sanf at the 
Spring meetings of the A|^ultaral Society of New- 
Bnmswick, on the 24th April, 1821. 

A Farmer^s lifers the life for me, 
1 own I lore it dearly ; 
And ev^fy season, foUof g^lee, 
1 take its labor cheerly — 
« To plough or sow. 

To reap or mow ; 
Or in the bam to thresh^ Sh*, 

AlPs one to me, 

I plainly see 
^Twill bring me health and cash, Sir. 

To customers the merchant shows 
His best broad-cloths and satin ; 
In hopes to sell a suit of clothes— 
But lo ! they beg a pattern— 

Which pinnM on sleeve. 

They take their kave— 
^^ Perhaps they'll buy'— since low'tis^— 

Andif they do, 

The sale he'll rue. 
When paid. Sir, with a " notice."— 

Hie Priest has plagues, as undesir^d. 
When flatterM with a call, Sir, 
For tho^ he preach like one inspired. 
He cannot please 'em all. Sir. 

Some wanting grace. 

Laugh in his face. 
While solemnly he's prosing ; 

Some sneexe or cough. 

Some shuifte off— 
And some are even doamg. 

The lawyer leads a harassM 12e, 
Much like a hunted Otter, 
And, 'tween his own and others' strife, 
He's always in hot water. 

For foe or fricsd 
' A cause defend, 
Howerer wrong, must He, Sir, 

In reason q;>ite 

Maintain 'tis right— 
And dearly earn his fee. Sir* 

The Doctor's styl'd a gentleman, 
But this I hold but humming ; • 
For like a tavern waiting man. 
To er'ry call he's " coming"— 

Now here, now there, 
' Must lie repair^ 
Or starve. Sir, by denying ; 

Like death himself, 

Unhappy ell^ 
He Iiret by other*s dying. 

The soldier deckM in golden lace, 
Looks wond'rous fine, I own. Sir, 
But ftm I envy not his place-— 
When batter'd io the bone, Sir. 

To knock my head 

Against cold lead, 
I never had a notion ; 

If that's the way 

To rank, I say— 
£xcuse me the promotion. 

The sailor lives but in a Jail^ 
Wtth all the risk besides. Sir, 
Of pQlage, founder, and of gale— 
This cannot be deny'd. Sir. 



While I so snug 

Enjoy my mug. 
Or kiss my wife and so forth — 

When rain and storm 

The nights deform. 
His duty bids him go forth. 

A fermer's life, then let me live, 
Obtaining, while I lead it, 
Enough for sdf, and some to give 
To such poor souls as nedd it. 

Ill drain and fence. 

Nor grudge expense 
To give my land good dressing ; 

I'll plough and sow. 

Or drill in row, 
And hope from Heav^i a blessing. 
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AGRICULTURE. 



From the New Hampshire Sentinel. 

CHESHIRE JtORKULTUBMs SOCIETY. 
At a meeting of the Cheshire Agricultun^ So- 
ciety at Col. DrewV in .Walpole, on the first 
day of Janaaty instant) the following premimM 
upon AgricaHoral prodnds were awarded^ by 
the execntire committee^ 
To Bela Chase^ of Comisfc, for the best criop of 
wheat on old grotmd, being 44 bnshels on one 
acre and 22 rods of land, {4,00 

By the statement of Mr. Chase, accompany- 
ing his application, it appears that thispiece of 
land is a part of a loamy pine plain. That pre- 
Tioos to 1820 it bad been for some years alter- 
nately hi tilli^e and mowing. In 1820 and 21 
was planted with com, and in the latter year 
highly mnmred, qnantlty not stated. In the 
sprhig of 1821 the land was first plonghed deep, 
the manure spread and covered by a shallow 
plonghing, phmted, and the com carried off the 
grotm4 the first week ia Seplea^ber. The pro- 
duce as estimated by flMasorinr in tfae ei 
and sheUmi^ODe basket, was 102bQshels. The 
land was a^n ploughed deep immedlatelT af- 
ter harvesting the. com and sowed, 5 pecks on 
the piece, hmowed once and bushed— -produce 
as above. 

To Samuel Grant, of Walpole, the second pre- 
mium on wheat, {2,00 
Mr. Grant^s field contained 2 acres 3-4 and 
14 1-2 rods. The produce 94 bushel?. The 
wheat, a specimen of which was exhibited to 
the committee, of a superior quality ; weighing 
64 lbs. per bushel. The field in 1821 was ailed 
— a part of it sowed with peas and the remainder 
planted with com. The peas were harvested 
about the first of August — akrge crop of weeds 
then plotted in and the plo^^ing repeated 
three timet before the 20th Sept From the 
part of the field planted) the com was removed 
on the 15th Sept and ^looked up on grass land 
where it ripened welt The land was ploughed 
between that time and Sept 20th, three times, 
at the last of which ploughings it received a 
dressing of chip manure. Sept. 2bth, the whole 
piece harrowed aod sowed with four and a half 
bushels. The seed was prepared by washing 
and mixing with each bushel two quarts S[ 
slacked lime. Mav Ibllowinf it was dceased 
with two bushels of plaister ami one of slacked 
lime. Mr. Grant expresses the behefthat the 
frequent ploughing and turning in of the weeds 
contributed very much to the mcrease of his 
crop. 



To Samuel Jennison of Walpole, for the best 
crop oi potatoes, a premium of {4^ 

The quantity of famd, one acre^ produce 475 
bushels of the long red or Spanidi potetoe.^— 
The land had laid in green sword mowing, for 
12 or 16 years. Ploughed again and harrowed 
in Um Spring of 1822— manured with 30 loait 
of coarse manure spread. Again ploughed and 
harrowed — furrowed 3 1-2 feet distant one way 
— manured in the furrows with 1 1 leads of rot- 
ten manure — hills 1 foet and an haM distuit;-^ 
hoed twice and harvested last of October. Seed 
whole, about one large potatoe to each hill. 
SAMUEL FINDLEY, Chairman. 
THOicitf BL EnwiBM, Secietary* 

JivuitRVw— -Carefully watch cows, near ^e 
time of their cdving ; see that they are not al^-^ 
lowed to leap fences or ditches, or go on the 
ice; house such as have just calved ; increase 
their feed ; put ewes t^ rowen that are soonr 
te lamb, house your cahres and colts, fini^ kiU- 
ling and curing pork, lay up your tools carefuK 
Iv that were uMd in fttt work, finish your 
threshing,, pet home yo«r wood^ dress iax for 
yov dbt^^ben tr spiny and settle your accounts* 

• Agri. JSbkmac - 




BROWKTS PATENT VERTICAL FAMILY 

SPINNER, 
T7H>R SALE, at the Agricoltaral Warehouse, i^ 
J; Chaaber* No. 90. M ereh aa t ^i Itow, (oRHMite 
the East end of the Old Maricet)— a number of 

BrovHi^ PoKnf FamUy ff ooi Spmiun^ 
yMch are foimd on trial to be one of the moit uaeful 
domettic implements that hare erer been invented for 
that porpoie, being of ao lunple and easy constrttction 
that a girl of the age of 15 can well do the work of six 
perteos in spinniDg, and so compact in its form as not 
to require so mach space as a oommon family spinning 
wheel. The advantage of this machine over and above 
the ^yyrmm mode of 6uail^ sfHuung, is at oace tested 
in a few minotes operatioa with the machine ; it at 
eaee discorers its imaieBse saving of labor, its accuracy 
in spinning a good thread, and the quantity it will 
spin. It requires no farther examination to judge of 
iU utility than to see it operate. It is afforded at to 
low a price as to bring it in common use Jto every prac- 
tical former, and is well calculated ibr the employment 
of the »wmftfri>f of our common town^s poor houses. — 
Any number of Machines can be furnished at the short- 
est notice, and warranted. Jan .11. 



THOMAS W. SHEPARD, 

RE^ECTFULL Y ia£armt his frsendi and the public 
. thai he executes all kinds of 
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DISEASES OF CATTLE. 

ftSLXCT£D JLSrO COM PIUCO FROM THE BS8T AFTHORS, 
BT THE ISDtTOR. 

Gripes^ or Flatulent Colic. 
This disease, in horned cattle, is generally 
the effect of costiveness, or a rentention oC food 
in the third stomach. Sometimes, however, it 
happens when the bowels are in a lax, or natu- 
ral state. Cows that are fed upon grains are 
Terj liahle to (his complaint ; such, mso, as arc 
kept upon dry food are often ^attacked by it. 
When colic takes phice, independent of costive- 
ness, it is generally occasioned by feeding gree- 
dily upon fresh succulent grass, or by drinkiug 
cold water when heated by exercise, and comes 
on rather suddenly ; but when it is caused by 
costireness, the attack is generally more gra- 
dual. 

The symptoms are at first, ati appearance of 
restlessness in the animal, often lying down, 
groaning, or striking against the belly with the 
hind feel or horns. The bo^y is often swollen, 
which is most obserrable on the left side. The 
pulse is generally m its natural state. If prop- 
er Teme^es are not administered, the pain be- 
comes more violent, and at length inflammation 
takes place, which is indicated by the pulse 
becoming very quick, and the ears, horns and 
feet cold; when this happens the dkorder roost 
commonly terminates in death* When the colic 
appears to arise from costiveness, purging me- 
dicines are of course the essential remedy ; . but 
tbey should be combined with aromatics, or 
stimulants, as in the following prescriptions; 

^and if the animal is in good condition, or, the 
inner surfiice of the eyelid is unusualty r«d, it 
should be bled freely ; but if the compkftnt is 
attended with feeseness, or the bowels are in 
their natural lax state^ particularly if the ani- 
mal appears rather weak, and the inner surface 
of the eyelid pale, the following carminative 
drink should be given', and no blood taken away. 
When the purging drink is found recetsary its 
operation aiay be promoted by Jysters* It 
may not be umiecessary to obe'erre that when 
the coMc is caused by feeding grefdily on grains; 
or any other kind of food, the c»w must be fed 
cautiously for several days after, and take the 
stomachic drink, hereafter mentioned, once or 
twice a day, in order to restore the tone or en- 
ergy of the stomach. On the other hand, should 
the diiease have been occasicoed by costiveness, 
or feeding upon dry food, the state of the bow- 
els must be attended to after the animal has 
Vetn relieved by the operation of the puigvtive 
drink; as the tendency to costiveness will pro- 
bably continue, unless it be remored by a change 
of food. Wlien this cannot be done, some salt 
should be mixed with the food if the animal wiU 
eat it ; if not he should be drenched with three 
or four ounces of salt dissolved in wator daily ; 
this will servB to open his bowels in a slight 
degree, and increqse his appetite for water, 

- w& wliich he should be freely supplied. 
Purgiiig Drink. 
Barbadoes aloes \ ot. 

Carbonate of potash, or tommon 
potash 3 dr. 



I oz. 
ipt. 
1 oz. 
6 oz. 



^ Powdered ginger 
Water 

Oil of turpentine 
Linseed oil 

Mix for one dose. 
\\htn the above medicine cannot be procured 
in time, the following may be substituted for it. 
Common salt " ^ lb. 

Sweet oil, linseed oil, or any 
kind of oil which is not rery 
rancid, or even melted hog's 
lard i lb. 

Flour of mustard 1 oz. 

Water i qt. 

To this a glass of spirit may be added. 

Stomachic Drink. 
Powdered ginger | oz. 

Powdered gentian l oz. 

Carbonate of ammonia [volatile 

salts] ' 2 dr. 

Infusion of camomile flowers 1 pt. 
Mix for one dose. 

Carminatvoe Drink. 

Oil q{ turpentine I oz. 

Tincture of opium 6 dr. 

Spirit of nitrous ether 2 oz. 

Water i pt. 

Mix for one dose. 

WhiteU Treatue. 

Indigestion J or loss of the Cud. 

Mr. Lawrence says that in this disease, « the 
beast mourns, and has no appetite, or drops its 
food without attempting to swallow it. Proba- 
bly from defective irritability in the fibres, or 
contracting muscles of the netnen or cud-bag, 
the animal is unable to throw up or ruminate, 
of course the bag remains loaded and obstruct- 
eil. The intention is to remove the obstruction 
and re-invigorate the animal fibres. Let the 
animal fast some time, thea g^ve a warm bran, 
or pollard mash, with good hay and warm water 
with salt. This treatment alone may succeed 
with patience, even should the maw be obstruct- 
ed by acorns or crab-apples. An aloes tincture 
made with brandy and ginger or capsicum [red 
pepper] might be of use in this case. After 
conquering the obstruction, bitter mfusions made 
of camomile, hoarhound, oak bark, kc. in beer, 
may be required, as restoratives, although per- 
haps good dry nourishing feed will have an 
equalfy good efiect" 

It is remarked by Mr. White that " the ear- 
lier stages of this complaint are not marked by 
vei^r striking symptoms. The animal has a 
dull, or languid appearance ; and generally, a 
rough imhealthy coat and tight skin. The ap- 
petite is diminished, and at length he ceases to 
chew the cud. The eyes and mouth have gen- 
erally a yellow appearance. 

^^ To cure this disease, it should be attacked 
at an early period ; for when the liver has be- 
come affected in a considerable degree, it ter- 
minates fatally. Should there be any appear- 
ance of costiveness, the fallowing warm laxative 
is first to be given ; more commonly, however, 
the bowels are in a loose state, and the dung 
has an unhealthy appearance ; in this case, let 



the tonic drench be given morning and evening, 
and let the animal be kept in a warm sheltered 
situation, it may be necessary to repeat, that 
this, like most other internal diseases of cattle, 
may generally be removed by timely attention ; 
but in attempting a cure after they have exist- 
ed some time, a great deal of unnecessary ex 
pense is often incurred. 

Wartn Laxative. 
Barbadoes aloes » oz. 

Castile soap G dr. 

Ginger 3 dr. 

Cascarilla bark 2 dr. 

AVarm water 1 pt* 

Mix. 
After the operation of the laxative, the tonic 
drench may be given, should it be found nec- 
essary. 

Tontc Drench* 
Cascarilla bark & ginger, of each 2 dr. 
Soda 2 dr. 

To be given in a pint of ale, beer, or warm 
water." 

Jaundice^ or Yellows. 
This disease may be known, principally, by 
yellowness of the eyes add mouth ; a dull or 
languid appearance, and debilify ; a loss of ap- 
petite too is a common symptom. It may be 
disting^i^ed from the former disease by the 
costiveness, which uniformly attends it, and by 
the animal appearing to be in more pain. At 
the commencement of the disorder a cure may 
generally be accomplished, by giving the warm 
laxative, directed for the foregoing complaint, 
and rejje^Cng it after an interval of five or six 
days, giving, in the intermediate time, the fol. 
lowing drink, ev^ry morning and evenings 
Castile soap ^ oz* 

Venice turpentine i oz. 

Ginger 3 dr. ^ 

Powdered gentian root 1 oz. 

Rub the soap and tutpentine together, in a 
mortar, until they are incorporated ; then add, 
gradually, a pint of water, and afterward the 
ginger and gentian^ 

In the more advanced stage of this disorder, 
the liver is generally so injured as to render a 
cure impopsible.— FF^t^e'tf Treatise. 

Mr. Lawrence observes that ^^ this disease in 
cattle originates in hepatic, or liver-obstruction 
from cold ; however, always from obstruction, 
which is most effectually opened by mild mer- 
curial purges, notwithstanding the beast may 
appear weak and hide bound. The yellow 
tinge in the eyes and mouth, and open the 
urine, sufficiently indicate the disease. Take 
the patient to the house, the earlier the better, 
and if he remain weak adfter two or three dayi, 
|iTe steel beer, milk warm, a pint twice a day 
for a week, and good keep. One gallon good 
beer, three or four ounces iron filings, infuse in 
a stone bottle corked up three or four days i 
shake daily. Hard labor during great heats 
was said by the old writers to produce the Gall 
or Overflow of the Gall, which often termin- 
ates in the Yellows." (^ ^ 
Ugro 3S ooimirci' 
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From'thc American Fanner. 

Communicated for publication in the American Far' 
mer^ by order of the United Agricultural Societies 
•of Virginia, — ^ 

OnFaUawiTfgfor Whedt^on gathering and cleans 

ing Clover Seed^ SfC, ^c. 
Dear Sir,. 

I should have replied to your letter immedi- 
ately CD receipt of ii, had oot sickDest prevent- 
ed it. I am now belter, and shall give such an 
answer to your inquines as my experience and 
observtltion enable me to do, without promis- 
ing you any thing, either new or important, on 
the subject. 

Your first inquiry on the subject of land in- 
tended to be fallowed, is, « whether I think it 
necessary to introduce the scythe or the hoof 
previous to the first ploughing, or whether I do 
not think it practicable to obtain equally good 
crops, from land where the whole mass ol veg- 
etable matter has been turned under.^' 

In answer to the first part of this inquiry, I 
will observe that it is not necessary to use the 
scythe, or to pasture the land previous to 
ploughing, provided impediments io epod plough- 
ing do not exist in the soil, such as stones, 
stumps^ &c. and the mass of grass or other veg- 
etable matter is not too rank for the ploiigh to 
"subvert or completely turn under. If it can be 
effectually buried by the plough, the more veg- 
etable matter is ploughed in the better for the 
succeeding crop, and the more fertilizing to the 
soil. But when this plan is adopted, it is neces- 
sary to sow the wheat or rye upon a single 
ploughing, and harrow in the seed. The for- 
mer system pursued throughout Pennsylvania 
and this Valley, is generally exploded. Instead 
of breaking the fallows early in the spring, stir- 
ing them once or twice during the summer, and 
again in the fall at seeding time, the more eco- 
nomical and better plan is adopted, of suffering 
the field to lie in grass daring the sao^tner, eith- 
er for hay, pasture,or to be ploughed in, in toto, 
where the land was poor an4 required such aid. 
But in this case care is taken not to disturb the 
sod or vegetable mass deposited beneath the 
furrow. The plougliii^ is done in August or 
^ September, and after lying two, three or four 
weeks, to meliorate by exposure to the influence 
of rain and air, the seed is sown and harrowed 
in lengthwise ; that is in the direction of the 
ploughing. This is done in order to prevent 
the harrows turning up the sod. The harrows 
to be large and weighty, with strong, sharps iron 
teeth. Those I use are 4^ feet square, with 
S4 teeth, 12 inches long, U inches square, 
and projecting below six inches. U a single 
harrowing does not reduce the surface to a good 
tilth, it may be harrowed again, and the second 
harrowing may cross the first, if it is found not 
to disturb the sod. The mass of vegetable mat- 
ter now buried beneath the surface, and exclud- 
ed from the influence of the air, will perish, and 
soon enter into the incipient state of fermenta- 
tion, and afford both warmth and fertility to the 
roots of the grain. 

This system of husbandnr is applicable to 
such soils as are sufficiently loose and friable to 
crumble before the harrow, fifteen or twenty 
days after ploughing. It is not adapted to stum- 
py or stony land, or such as is so stiff or tena- 
cious that it cannot be reduced by a single 
ploughing aod harrowipg. But as it is a pecu- 



liar property of clover to meliorate the soil, it 
rarely happens that land clothed with a thick 
crop of it, two or three years, does not lose its 
accessive adhesiveness, and crumble before the 
plough. Few plants so easily enter into a state of 
decomposition, and disengage so much carbonic 
acid gas, as clover; but as all plants or grasses 
do, in a greater or less degree, they must all 
contribute to the fertility of the soil, if ploughed 
in. Some of our perennials are subdued with 
difficulty, atod decompose slowly, and none more 
to than the blue grass, tt is necessary that this 
grass should be completely turned vnder^ and not 
again disturbed by the plough, if intended to be 
sown in wheat, unless the fifrst ploughing had 
been done during the winter. In that case, stir- 
ring the land io the spring, and again in the 
summer, would be advisable. The amount 
then, of what I have said on this subject, is, 
that the more vegetable matter is tutTied under 
<Ac/Mrrow, the better; but that it is absolutely 
requisite that it should be completely buried, es- 
pecially blue grass, and not again brought to the 
surface by stirring with the plough or cross- 
harrowing. If the grass is too rank to be 
ploughed in, (even with the aid of a long chain 
attached to the beam, to prostrate it before the 
coulter) it will be better to use the scythe. — 
Clover may be mown in September, when brown, 
and reserved for feed.. In this case it will be 
unnecessary to sow clover seed the succeeding 
spring. 

Your next inquiry relates to gathering and 
preparing clover seed for market. The man- 
agement of this requires a judicious attention to 
the order in which the clover is, when put into 
the barn or stacks, and the state of the weather 
when the seed is to be separated from the pug 
or chaff, which envelopes it. If the clover is 
mown, it should be quite brown (or black) be; 
fore it is cut, and immediately raked into win- 
nows or small heaps, and suff^fered to lie exposed 
to rain or dew, until the sap and juices of the 
plant have mostly evaporated. It must then, 
when in a dry state, be hauled into the barn or 
built into good ricks, and there remain until 
January or February, when the air is cold and 
in its driest state. The heads are then to be 
detached from the straw by threshing with flails, 
and using rakes. This is an expeditious part of 
the process, as the heads separate with great 
facility. These heads are then placed in a 
ring, on a good tight floor, and tread with hor- 
ses until the whole mass is reduced to a fine 
powder, resembling scotch snuff. 

If the seed is good and perfectly dry, and the 
weather in that state which would make tobac- 
co crumble into powder, by handling it roughly, 
six horses may tread out ten bushels in a day ; — 
W if the weather is humid or evengti^^, (ns the 
tobacco planters term it) this quantity cannot be 
got out, with the same force of hands and two 
horses, in two days. Tobacco, in this case, af- 
fords an excellent hygrometer to ascertain the 
proper state of the air for this operation. To 
prevent the dust, which rises during the tread- 
ing, becoming both offensive and injurious, it is 
proper to keep open the barn doors, and permit 
a free passage of air. Shovels must be kept 
employed to throw up the clover chaff, and con- 
fine it to the ring traversed by the horses. 

The next operation is to pass it through a 
common wheat fan, turning it very j^lowly, and 
preserving the chaff which falls nearest to the 



riddle, as that contains seed not yet detached 
from the pug. This may be trod a second time, 
or sown in that state. What passes tiirough the 
fan must now be riddled through a cockle 
riddle, and lastly through a clover riddle, (eaa^ 
ly obtained in Baltimore or Philadelphia) which 
will permit the seed, and that only, to pass 
through. This last operation will generate 
some dust, which (if the seed is for market) 
may be thrown off by passing it once more 
through the fan. 

But if you use a machine for collecting tlie 
clover heads, suffer them to lie in heaps, form- 
ed like a hay cock, two or three weeks. Dur- 
ing this time they will undergo a slight degree 
of fermentation and heat, (of course,) which, af- 
ter getting thoroughlv dry, will greatly facili- 
tate the operation of treading out the seed^ — 
Let this be done, a3 in the other case, in cold, 
dry weather. 

I have now. Sir, treated the subject of your 
request pretty diffusely, as it was your wish that 
I should be minute ; and if any information is 
communicated, from which you can derive in- 
struction or advantage, it will afiord me plea- 
sure to have contributed thereto. 

I am. Sir, with respect. 
Your very humble servant, 

R. P. BARTON. 

GsoRGE E. Harrison, Brandon. 

SpringdaUj July 22<^, 18^a 

From the American Fanner. 

Laticaudce or Tunisian Broad Tail Sheep^ are tm~ 
phaticcdly the Farmers'* Sheep. 

Behnont, near Philad. Jan. fttfa, 1829. 
Dear Sir, 

I was mortified to perceive in a late ^ Ameri- 
can Farmer^'*'^ that you had been unsuccessful in 
your pair of Tunis Sheep ; which had neither 
an8w;6red your expectations as to their capacity 
to pro-create, nor in the quality of the wool. — 
These forbidding defects, especially the former, 
may tend to discourage our farmers in their en- 
deavours to obtain and mulUply this valuable 
race. Hr. Jefferson^s account of kis sheep, 
would cofroborate the idea that your sheep 
were not singular. I should be sorry, indeed, 
that such opinions should prevail generally ; al- 
though I cannot entertain any doubts of the facts 
y«)U state, 1 mist confidently repeat my former 
assertions, as to the fi^enerative and all other fac- 
ulties of this rate of the Laticaudos^ from my ex- 
perience of, and personal attention to them, for 
a period of fourteen years, I never had, or 
heai'd of, a similar failure in any of the sheep, 
whereof I have given an account in our second 
volura« of Memoirs. In my early life, I had a 
fine flock of English trnd other sheep — finer an- 
imals of the kind.^ I have never since seen. I 
spared no care or expense in relation to them ; 
and was then well acquainted with the qualities 
and modes of treatment of these valuable parts 
of our farm stock. I paid, at one time, a sum 
for four South-Dowps, which, although trifling, 
compared with modem prices, was accounted a 
roost extravagant expenditure. I mention this 
circumstance, merely to shew my early and long 
acquaintance with the subject. I must confirm, 
without hesitation, all 1 have said, both as to the 
qualities of the Tunis Sheep, and the superiori- 
ty of the wool. Many of my sheep bore fleeces 
not only far more abundant, but incomparably 
Digitized Dy vjjv^v^v iv^ 
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toore Taluable thao those of the best conunon 
•beep. Some of the fleeces would bear two, 
and some three cuts in the length of the wool. 
That next th^ pelt was yWrry and soft ; so that I 
have had gloves and stockings made of it, equal 
to fleecy hodery. I have had better cloth made 
of this wool, when judiciously selected, than I 
could obtain from that of common sheep, by ma- 
ny degrees* Merinos were then unknown. As 
to their prolific capacities, no doubt can be en- 
tertained, provided the right kinc| be procured. 
In this I may have been peculiarly lucky ; yet I 
am satisfied that enough of the same class can be 
obtained, by carefol and intelligent persons. — 
Where are there any other breeders which 
would produce a lamb at twice the age of those 
sheep ? My Seiifna yeaned a healthy lamb in 
her sixteenth year. All of the race may not do 
4his — ^but aH I have known retained fecundity 
much longer than any other race of sheep.-^ 
Their freedom from all diseases incident to oth- 
er sheep, may have assisted this natural perfect 
Hon. They yeaned with muph more ease, and 
lew if any casualties occurred in lambipg. — I 
have, now, none of this breed I can recom- 
nend. 

Your pair may not be prolific, yet may be of 
a good kind, except as to the wool. How many 
pair 6f comely and promising Bipeds do we see, 
without progeny f Vere we to generalize such 
instances, we shcmld tremble under the appre- 
hension that the human race would cease to 
*^ increase and mmUiphf^ and replenish the earihJ*^ 
MoUHmP alarms would then be nugatory indeed. 
In my account of the Tunis sheep, vol. 2d, 
page 221, 1 relate the difficulty of a Tup of the 
common kind, coupling with a Tunis Ewe, But 
no such difficulty is experienced either with a 
common ewe, or with a female LaticaudoB, Na- 
ture is too wisely directed, to permit any impe- 
diments to their intercourse. ) would pot be 
widerstood to say, that the Tunis fleeqe is coa^ 
parable to that of reallv fine wooled sheep, fiat 
its abundance, its not being deciduous, aid its 
applicabilitv to all common uses, for which fine 
wool is unfit, far overbalance its inferi»rity in 
this regard, and entitle this singular aniiaalf em- 
phatically ; its superior carcass, too, co^idered ; 
to the appellation of the Farmers^ Shetp. 

In some instances of apparent incapacity, I 
have succeeded by changing the xiale, or the 
female, as the case required. This 1 have prac- 
tised with cattle, as well as sheep 

I have been, at several periods of my life, a 
breeder of sheep and cattle, and have had as 
fine animals as most I now see. The English 
breeds were then not so highly improved, as 
they are now esteemed to be. We procured our 
breeders chiefly from Holland, the low countries 
of Europe and Germany. Save that the Aldemey 
race were always in high estimation. I had 
them, during twenty yean, in great perfection. 
I never found much certainty in breeding great 
mUkers^^vtn from the best parentage ; though 
often I have had success. My farms have been 
cbieflv devoted to large dairies, during more 
than forty years past. 

My days of agricultural activity have passed 
away, and I can now Oaly enjoy recollections ; 
and also the gratification ef seeing my early en- 
deavors now far exceeded. I rejoice to per- 
ceive the spirit for imprevine t^ur st04jk,so gen- 
erally and meritoriously dinuse^; and am sig- 
nally delighted by its prevailing inhere it was 
most re'^nired. 



I, at one time, was seized with a zeal for 
breeding of Horses. In 1777, when the British 
took possession of our city and its environs, I 
had a number of high blooded young Colts, which 
I failed in having driven off from one of my 
farms. Ten or eleven of them were shot down 
by the Hessian or Yager banditti, for their skins. 
This was a damper to my equestrian propensi- 
ties. When I returned to my domicil, I found 
my fiirm near the city, desolated and temporari- 
ly ruined — houses and farm buildings all burnt ; 
and all enclosures atid much forest timber taken 
away. Yet the wanton destruction of the young 
horses, tfnd the barbarian and merely mischiev- 
ous prostration of an extensive and well select- 
ed collection of fine, young and thriving fruit 
trees, mortified me more than the more import- 
ant deprivations. Added to weightier excite- 
ments to avenge my rebellious exertions, an il- 
liberal officer of a British picket, was stung by 
an imprudently smart girl, who remained with 
her widowed mother in the farm house. He 
sarcastically told her, that ^^ Waskineton had 
been a low mechanic.'' — She replied that she 
had never heard that part of his history — but 
their Gteneral, Howe, was assuredly one — ^he was 
a If^Atg-maker. The house was , burned in a 
night or two after* 

But, as a mark of good breedings I will close 
my prosing letter, which I began only to rescue 
my favorite Tunisians from unmerited imputa- 
tions. My subject is, however, not a barren 
one. You will, therefore excuse my prolific 
prolixity, and permit me to offer you sincere ns- 
surances of my best regards. 

Your's, very truly, 

RICHARD PETERS. 

J. S, Skinner, Esq. 

From the Maimiactixren^ (Prorideoce) Journal. 
LACE LOOM. 

We learn with pleasure, that the Lacc Loom, 
the construction of which was commenced about 
two years ago, on account of Messrs. Walker & 
Bestwick, of Medway, Mass. has been at last 
completed, at an expense of more than ^2000. 
The width of this machine, wUhin the shuttles, 
is 56 inches. The shuttles are 1230 in number, 
and all play at one time, abreast of each other, 
with the same number of warp-threads. The 
w;arp threads are prepared on 26 bobbins, to 
which the machinery gives two motions, one a 
vertical rotary, to unwind the warp-— the other 
a horizontal rotary, to titfn the bobbin endwise ; 
so that the warp runs two ways at once. The 
frame receives 26 breadths of lace at once — 
each having a selvage, and being held to the 
breadth on each side by a single thread, drawn 
thrm^h the adjoining meshes, as the work pro- 
ceeds. .When the piece is finished, these sin- 
gle threads are withdmwii, aod the lace is din 
vided into the requsite number of pieces. 

The machine has three treadles and four han- 
dles, and is moved by the labor ^f one man. it 
occupies about as wmch space as a common 
Scotch Loom. It is so complicated that its pro- 
prietors think no intelligible draA can be made 
of it. 

A piece of lace 23 yards long and 56 inches 
wide, from this loom, weighs twenty-two ounc- 
es aujd an half. This thread is No. 180. In 
constant operation, the machine would employ 
about six^ persons, mostly females, to prepare 
the Uice for the market 



Any^ persons desirous pf examining the loom, 
may see it, by calling on the proprietors, or on 
John Bestwick, the weaver, Medway, Mass. — 
Lace manufactured by it, is for sale in Provi- 
dence, by Messrs. Watson and Rathbone. 

THE ART OF fiOWING. 

In all classes and professions there is some- 
thing peculiar in the method of bowing. Who 
that has seen much of the lawyers but will ac- 
knowledge that he throws into his obeisance a 
considerable share of that gravity arising from 
the awful honors of the wig and the gown ? But 
altogether, the bow of law is not greatly to be 
admired — it seems to be a compound of the 
lessons of the dancing master, and that sagacious 
sort of nod which is acquired by long practice 
in the courts of law, and which ffeneraily ac- 
companies any particular display of the cunning 
advocacy. Whoever iias been in the court of 
justice must have seen the senseless nodding of 
some bustling advocate while the judge was 
charging the jury — taking hold of any circum- 
stance favorable to his client, as it dropped from 
the bench, and then, with infinity importance, 
shaking his head to the twelve men in the box, 
as much as to say, ^ mark that t^^— Now this is 
one of the worst uses to which such a head can 
be applied. 

The bow of the courtier has too much of the 
drawing room about it, and looks too cold and 
formal. The English, in general, cannot be 
respectful without making the act of obeisance 
too long ; the French combine brilliancy with 
grace, much better, are super-eminent with that 
iund of bend which combines condescension with 
self-importance. 

The medical professions are notorious for the 
peculiar nature of their bows — they are gener- 
ally accompanied with a turning up their eyes, > 
and look wliKsh says, * you are in a sad way, 
madam, but, no doubt, we shall soon set you 
right agah).^ Doctors always speak in the plu- 
ral, and like authors, cannot do without the edi- 
torial royalism. 1 am not much in love with . 
the physical bow ; it smells as decoction of ^ Vm 
glad to find you poorly, but would not have vou 
worse,' and a few simples not worth mention- 
ing. 

Every body is acquainted with the bow of the 
shop keeper — It is good enough in its way, and 
not open to many objections, because it profess-, 
es no more than it means — ^ always happy to 
serve a customer.' 

The theological bow is ever best on Sunday, 
and nearer the church yard the better. I was 
never more impressed with the importance of 
this bow than when lately in a country church. 
According to the ^od old fashion which pre- 
vails beyond sixty miles from town, we were all 
in our pews before the minister arrived. The 
dignityof his appearance, and the conseouen . 
tial, although at the same time, parental ex- 
pression that beamed from a rubicund, but in- 
telligent countenance, created an involuntary 
sensation of respect As he walked upHhe mid- 
dle bf the aisle, the congregation rose and wel- 
comed him, the return which be made right and 
left, was in the best style of clerical bowing. 

But the most distinguished on the list ol bows 
is that of the military profession. It is so well 
known and so fully admired— by the yomigcr 
part of your fair readers in oartici^Mpi^-^ Mp 
illustration would be superfluo»; ^ 
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FACTS AND OaS£RVATION8 REI*ATINO TO 

AGRICULTURE & DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



FOB, THE H£W SITGULND FARMKR. 
ON NEAT CATTLE. 

In early ages neat cattle, together with sheep 
and goats, formed almost the only property of 
men, who were reputed to be wealthy. Thus 
Abram was said to be " very rich in cattle ;" 
the wealth of Lot consisted of ^^ flocks and herds 
and tents." Of Nabal it was said " the man was 
very great, and he had three thousand sheep, 
and a thousand goats." Cattle became of some- 
what less comparative consequence as society 
advanced in civilization ; still there is nothing 
over which the knowledge, constituting power, 
has given man dominion of more importance 
than neat cattle, unless, perhaps, it be iron. 

It is probable that cattle^ and indeed all do- 
mestic animals, were originally existing 4a a 
wild state, and some are still found in a state of 
nature in different countries. 

A kind of qattle, called by authors the Urus, 
or wild bull, was formerly a native of Great 
Britain and Ireland, as is proved by the horns 
of this animal, which iiave been found in the 
mosses and bogs of those countries. These 
horns are of great magnitude ; and their size 
indicate that they belonged to the lai^est animal, 
of the ox kind, that ever was found in Europe. 
The breed has been extinct in Great Britain 
and Ireland, from time immemorial; but still 
exists in the Polish province of Lithuania. It 
is described as having in general a curled shaggy 
coat, especially on the forehead ; the hair con- 
stantly long on the fore quarters, neck and fore- 
head, and depending from the chin ; the neck 
elevated, thick and short, with the tail long, the 
eyes red and fiery ; the horns thick and short. 
It grows to a large size, the female ^ing larger 
than the largest bull of common breeds. 

The Bison (Bot Jmericanus) w a large spe- 
cies of ox, with round and distant horns, whkh 
J)oint mitward, a long and wooly maine, and a 
arge and fleshy protuberance on the shoulders. 

These animals are hunted on the banks of the 
Mississippi and its tributary streams. Their 
flesh is used as food, and the fatty protuberance, 
in some large cattle, weighs forty or fifty pounds, 
and is esteemed a great delicacy. When the 
animals are in full flesh, they are said to yield, 
sometimes, as much as 150 pounds of tallow. 

The largest breed of cattle hitherto discovered 
IS found in the interior parts of India, and is there 
called Amee. Dr. Anderson gives the following 
particulars respecting this prodigious quadru- 
ped. 

^* About the year 1790 or 1791, the Hawks- 
baiy East Indiaman, on her voyage outward, 
while she was going up the river Ganges, and 
at the distance of about fif^y miles below Calcut- 
ta, fellin with a bullock of this species floating 
in the rivev, and still alive. A boat was imme- 
diately hoisted out, which went in chase of this 
game: a noose was soon thrown across the 
horns ; and it was dragged to the ship's side, 
hoisted on board, killed, cut up, and soon after 
dre&sed for the use of the ship's company, who 
found it a most delicious meal ; being the first 
fresh meat that they had tasted for many months. 
They all thought it a very large sized ox, and 
were the more surprised at this particular when 
it was discovered to be only two years old. — 
When cut up, it was found to weigh three hun- 
dred and sixty pounds a quarter, making one 



thousand four hundred and forty pounds of beef 
in the whole carcase. As this animal must nec- 
essarily be supposed to be lean at the time, for it 
must have floated, in all probability, many huii- 
dred miles down the river (none of this breed 
being found lower than about Plassy,) and must 
therefore have fallen off" in flesh very much, we 
cannot compute that a full sized bullock of that 
breed, when thoroughly fatted, could have been 
less than three times that weight ; so that the 
four quarters alone would have amounted to 
two tons ; an enormous size for an animal of that 
kind." 

In a work by Mr. Kerr, an English author, on 
the Animal Kingdom, this kind of ox is said to 
have been met with by a British officer, in the 
woods above Bengal ; and to have been four- 
teen feet high, measuring from the hoofs to the 
top 6f the horns. It partakes of the form of the 
horse, the bull and the deer ; and is represent- 
ed as a bold and daring animal. It is said to 
have upright lunated horns, flat and wrinkled 
on their surface. It is of a black color, quite 
smooth, with no bunch or protuberance like 
that of the bison. The horns of these animals 
are to be found in European museums and cabi- 
nets. Some of them are said to measure three 
feet and an half in length, and seven inches di- 
ameter, at the base. 

The Amee is, perhaps, the largest breed of 
cattle yet known. A very small breed is found 
in Africa, of which we have the following no- 
tice in Dr. Anderson's Recreations. 

^ The smallest breed of cattle, which has 
come to my knowledge, I never yet saw ; but 
it has been so accurately described to me by 
several persons who have seen and handled it 
often, that there can be no doubt that such a 
breed of cattle does actually exist. The dimin- 
utive creature to which I allude, was a bull, 
which, with a cow of the same breed, was 
brought by way of natural curiosity from some 
part of the western coast of Africa, as my in- 
formation goes, to be presented to the Duke of 
Northumberland ; but, unfortunately, the cow 
received a hurt on board the vessel, which 
caused her death. The bull cane safe, and liv- 
ed about SioB house, near Brentford, above 
eight years, being quite domesticated, and as 
tame as a dog. Mr. Forsyth, of Kensington, 
who was then gardener to the duke, assures me, 
that he has measured him often after he had 
attained his fullest size, and when he was enor- 
mously fat ; and that from the ground to the 
top of the shoulder was precisely two feet. He 
was a neat, well formed, and beautiful creature 
of his kind. His horns would seem to have 
been rather longer in proportion, and finer than 
those of the ordinary bulls in this country, being 
three or four inches long and very sharp. Like 
all other pets^ he became very familiar in the 
family. He used to accompany the brewer to 
the cellar, and came at last to relish a horn of 
good ale very well ; and, aAer having satisfied 
himself completely, he used to take his place 
before the hearth in the servants' hall, from 
which it was not an easy matter to dislodge him. 
He became at length a little mischievous and 
troublesome to strangers, who came about the 
house, by some of whom, it was supposed, he 
had been so severely beaten as to occasion his 
death." 

The muk huU^ which is found in the interior 
parts of North America, between Churchill and 



Seal rivers is another remarkable variety of the 
Bos^ or cattle kind.' This species is thoi^ht 
to have arisen from an intercopulation of the 
bison with the common kind, such as our do- 
mestic cattle. It is said to be somewhat lower, 
but more bulky than the deer, with short legs, 
a small hump or bunch on the shoulders ; the. 
horns very large, weighing from forty to six^ 
pounds, bending downwards, and verging out at 
the points to the length of two feet and up- 
wards ; the hair of a dusky red color, fine, and 
long enough to reach the ground. Beneath this 
hair the body is covered with an ash colored 
wool or fur, so very fine as to make stockings 
finer than silk. The tail is about three inches 
long, and covered with hair, of which the JSo" 
qutmaux Indians make caps. They are very 
prolific and numerous, delight in rocky and hilly 
countries, have considerable speed, and climb 
steep ascents with much agility. Their flesh is 
esteemed good and wholesome food, notwith- 
standing its flavor of musk. 

The fofluc, or grunting ox of Tartary and 
Thibet is a singular finimal of this species. It 
is found in Tartary and Thibet, where it is 
numbered among the domestic animals. It 
breeds with the bison, and is accounted an ani- 
mal of the same species. It has, however, some 
peculiarities not fx>und in any other creature of 
the bos kind. Instead of lowing like an ox, it 
grunts like a hog. Its body is covered with 
very long hair, which hangs down below the 
knees, generally black, excepting the ridge of 
the back and the mane, which are white. The 
horns are short, upright, sharp and slender ; the 
tail is formed like that of a horse, but white and 
bushy. The animal, in its wild state, is very 
unruly and dangerous, and accustomed to strike 
or but with its head The tail, being mounted 
in silver, is used in India for the purpose of dri- 
ving away flies, and serves various purposes of 
onnment in Thibet and China. 

(to b& coHTnrvEn.) 

Cisterns for holding rcdn water. 
** Th^ deeper cisterns are, the better water 
will be kept. A cube is a good figure, but a 
double cxhe is better, as it gains deptlv and con- 
sequently ^olness. A cistern of 6 cubic feet, 
holds ] 6 hoirgheads of 100 gallons each. A dou- 
ble cube of i feet would hold above 18 rum 
hogsheads of 100 gallons. The pit should be 
dug exactly ly square and plumb. On the face 
of the pit, lay potter's clay, plasterwise, with a 
trowel, coat over coat, (as it dries and cracks) 
two or three laches in all. Against this firm 
even face of plaister, raise the brick or stone 
work. Bed the bottom, three or four inches 
thick, with strong clay, beat to a smooth even 
surface. Moisten the clay, and beat it with 
switches or small hoop poles, but with nothing 
heavy. On this clay-floor, lay a double bed of 
brick ; and, on the margin of this, carry up the 
side walls half brick thick, laying them in ter- 
ras. Cover the cistern over, but leave room 
to &x a small pump, which must be two feet 
from the bottom ; or a roller and bucket may 
be used to raise the water.''— -florcUey'^ Essays. 

^ The following valuable composition for a 
cement for water cisterns was given to the edi- 
tor [of the Domestic Encyclopedia] and be has 
used it with success. He lined the well with 
brick, and left a space 4)f about six inches be- 
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tirees the bricks and the sarronnding solid 
earth ; this space he filled with mortar made 
with lime and pounded gravel. Eqa9\ parts of 
pouDded brick, sand, amd sifted stone lime, were 
well mixed and worked up with hot lime wash. 
This composition was spread on as hoi at pom- 
hU upon the inside of the well. 

^ To prevent the cooling of the cement too 
hastily, only a gallon must be made at a time. — 
A floor of the cement must be laid, and the top 
arched, leaving room for a pump to be put 
down." 

f^ In many parts ofEurope, rain water, saved 
in cisterns is the only water drank. Stoiberg 
siys, he drank some in the vicinity of Naples, 
near three years old, and fonnd it excellent. — 
Mr, Brentham has lately taught us, that water 
may be kept during the above period perfectly 
sweet On the fiat coasts of the United States, 
these rain water cisterns ought to be generally 
built ; for the water from the ground is very 
had, and occasions many of the disorders, at- 
tributed to other causes." ! 

it is said, by some, that if the bottom of cis- 
terns be covered with sand, it will help to sweet- 
en and preserve it. 

** Anciently there were cisterns all over the 
country in Palestine. There were some like- 
wise in cities and private houses. As the cities 
£or the most part were built on mountains, and 
the rain fell regularly in Jndea at two seasons 
-of the year only, in spring and in autumn, peo* 
pie were obliged to keep water in cisterns in 
the country, for the use of their cattle ; and in 
cities for the conveniency of the inhabitants. — 
There are cisterns of very large dimensions to 
he see at this day in Palestine, some of ^whicfa 
are 150 paces long, and 54 wide." 

Th£^ are many tracts of country within the 
limits of the United States, where the water is 
brackish^ hard> and unwholesotiie ; and where, 
ofcoarse, it wouldbe wen for the inhabitiitits 
to turn their attention to the construction of cis- 
terns for holding rain water, which, if weH pre- 
served, is always pure and wholesome. 



From the Northern Int^Iigencer. 



Impkmenis of Httabandry, 
((In purchasing implements of hu8banriry,the fbl 
lowing roles are to be. observed : 1 . They should 
be simple in their constroction^ that their uses 
may be easily understood ; and when necessary, 
that any common workman may be able to re- 
pair them. 2. The materials should be of a 
durable nature, that the labor may be less liable 
to interruption from their accidental failure. 3. 
Their form should be firm and compact, being 
so much subject to jolts and shaking. 4. In the 
larger machines, symmetry and Ughtoess of 
shape ought to be particularly attended to : for 
a heav^ carriage, like a great horse, is worn 
out by its own weight, more than by what it 
4»rries. 5. The wood should be cut up and 
placed in a position the best calculated to resist 
pressure ; and mortises, so likely to weaken the 
wood, should, as much as possible, be avoided. 
6. Their price should be such, that farmers in 
moderate circumstances can afibrd to buy them ; 
yet, for a trifling difierence, the judicious far- 
mer will not purchiki^e articles, either of a flim- 
sy fabric, or a faulty form ; and 7. Implements 
ought to be suited to the mature of the country, 
whether hilly or level, and more especially to 
the quality of the soil, since instruments cadcur 
lated for light land, may not answer well in the 
heavy and adhesive."— Code 0/ ^griculiure. 



DISEASES OF SHEEP. 

As far as I have learnt, it has been but a few 
jrears since worms have been discovered to breed 
in ihe heads of sheep, though it is probable they 
have, from time immemorial , They are not 
only found in the heads of sheep but also in the 
deer of our forest. 

I am fully satisfied that these grubs do more 
injury to the sheep of our country, than all the 
diseases with which they are afiticted, and we 
may add to this, all that are killed by dogs and 
wolves. 1 therefore coander that a true history 
of these worms, their manner of breeding, to- 
gether with the best method of destroying them, 
will be important to the public, especially at 
this time, when our farmers are so generally 
turning their attention to the breeding of sheep 
and supplying our infant manufactories with 
wooi 

1st. These grubs proceed from a large bee, 
which lays its eggs in the nostrils of sheep, the 
last of August and first <if September, where 
they soon hatch, so that by the 20th of the 
month, you may discover in the cavity between 
the nostrils and the wind pipe, from 25 to 100 
small white grubs, with black heads and a black 
streak on the back, and in June a black streak 
crosswise. They continue in this place tillJuly 
and August, at which time they get their growth, 
and are as large as a pipe stem, and near an 
inch long, with four large teeth as hard as 
bone. They then leave the sheep, and soon 
cast ofi* their skin, when the bee appears, and is 
ready to lay a new parcel of eggs. 

Symptoms. — The symptoms do not appear till 
towards spring, at which time they may be dis- 
covered, by sickly countenance and loss of flesh, 
notwithstanding all the grain and roots that can 
be given them ; sometimes running at the nose, 
(though not alwavs,) and snorting as if trying to 
blow something from the head. In some instan- 
ces they will suddenly spring about in a wild 
frantic manner, and drop down dead. When 
this last symptom takes place, the grubs have 
made a lodgment in the brain. When they do 
not die in this manner, the grubs make the 
sheep so poor that their wool stops growing, be 
comes loose and much of it falls before shearing, 
many of the lamb^ are lost, and those that live 
are stinted by reason of the ewes being poor 
and sickly, and consequently give little or no 
milk; sometimes the sheep will linger along, 
pining away continually, and not die until June 
or July. 

Remedy, — Take half a pound of good Scotch 
snuff, pour two quarts of boiling water on it, 
stir it and let it stand till cold, inject about a ta- 
ble spoonful of this liquid and sediment up each 
nostril of the sheep with a syringe. This must 
be repeated three or four times at proper in- 
tervals, firom the middle of October to the first 
January ; the grubs are then small and are much 
easier destroyed than afterwards, and have not 
injured the sheep as they will, it deferred until 
Inter. Half an ounce of assafoetida, pounded 
in a little water, and added to the snufi^ will 
make it more effectual. The owner of the 
sheep need not be alarmed when the operation 
is performed, to see the sheep very drunk and 
apparently in the agonies x>f death, as they will 
in a few minutes recover. 1 never Jcnew any 
jhad eflfects to follow. Diy smiff m^ be hlawn 



up the nose with a quill, and have a good ef- 
fect ; but it is a tedious dirty job. 1 h^v.e tried 
vinegar and blue die with but little or no suc- 
cess. 

The reason why it is necessary to perform 
the operation so often is, that in the heads of 
the sheep, there are many cavities, and a little 
above each nostril there is a thin substance 
wound up into tour folds, the grubs get into 
these cavities and folds, where it is not common 
to reach them the first operaton, but by repeating 
it three or four times, at proper intervals, they 
will crawl out and be all destroyed. The rea- 
son of my directing the sediment of the snuff" to 



be injected, together with the decoction, is, the 
sediment is retained in the head longer than the 
liquid, which makes it more certain to prove 
effectual. 

The above khowledge I have obtained from 
dissecting the heads of a number of sheep, in 
different seasons of the year, and making expe- 
iments on some before they were killed, and in 
this way I could discover exactly the effect of 
the different medicines. 

If the above directions are strictly attended 
to with all the sheep of our country, more than a 
million of dollars would be saved in the United 
States yearly ; as all sheep (in this part of the 
world at least) are infected with these vermin \ 
if any person doubts it, let them examine sheep 
from the 20th of September to the first of June. 

I have found that our sheep are sometimes 
infected with the consumption on the lungs.-^ 
Bucks that have been put to too great a number 
of ewes, without being well fed with com or 
beans, a little before tcqppying time, are most 
subject to this disorder. 

Sympiomi. — The eyes uncommonly bright 
and shining, water constantly running from them, 
and a gradual loss of flesh, they generally de- 
cline till^the latter part of the winter and then 
die. I lost a buck last winter with the above 
symptoms, and on dissection, I found every part 
natural except the lights, which were nearly all 
ulcerated. 

Remedy, — Tar, or tar water is good, but aflter 
the disorder is fully seated, itis doubtful wheth- 
er any thing will be of service. 

Foot rot — This disorder is occasioned by sl^eep 
going in wet pastures. There is an issue in the^ 
division of each hoof, a little above the hoof, 
some have erroneously supposed it to be a liv- 
ing worm. When the sheep stand long in wa- 
ter, it affects the issue of their feet, so that an 
inflammation takes place, and if they are not re- 
moved to a dry pasture the feet will rot off. — 
Perhaps it would be better for those, whose 
land is low, to take out those issues, which may 
be easily done, by putting the finger the under 
side of the foot and pressing upward, then with 
a sharp penknife cut through the skin around 
the mouth of the issue, and with a strong pair 
of tweesers it may be pulled out, the place wiH 
then heal and the sheep will not be liable to 
the rot in the foot, though they should run in 
wet pastures. But when the pastures are dry^ 
which on* the whole, is best for sheep, I think 
it not proper to pull out the issue ; for this rea- 
son, the God 4)f nature has made them thus, and 
undoubtedly for the benefit oi the sheep, .as 
much as the issue in the legs of hogs. 

JNO. T. ADDOJaS. 
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From the New York Statesman. 

Extract of a letter from one of the Editors, now in 
Washington. 

NATIONAL BURYING GROUND. 

One of the first .objects for which I inquire on 
entering a new place is the church yard, since 
independent of the pleasing noelanoholy derived 
. from meditations ^' among the tombs,^' the selec- 
tion of a site for a burying-ground, the manner 
of laying it out, the sculpture of the monuments, 
and the inscriptions they bear, furnish a pretty 
correct index to the intelligence and taste of the 
inhabitants. In the congregation of the dead, 
you may study and catch the manners of the 
living, discovering in turn refinement or rude- 
ness of taste, knowledge or ignorance, ostenta- 
tion or modest retirement, affectation of sorrow, 
or the simplicity and sincerity of real affection 
and real grief. Had Mr. Alden been less vol- 
uminous and less indiscriminate, his collection 
of epitaphs might have been an interesting and 
useful work, presenting at least one striking 
feature in the moral physiognomy of the coun- 
try. 

It was my intention sooner to have given a 
brief sketch of what may be considered the Nor 
tional Burying'graund^ as members of Congress 
and other officers of the government are there 
interred. I have paid it two visits — the first at 
evening twilight, in company with the obliging 
friend, alluded to in my last letter, and an En- 
glish traveller. We arrived in season to take 
only an imperfect view of tl^e ground, and to 
read a few of the inscriptions before the depar- 
ture of day-light, all the horizontal mpnnments 
being covered with snow to the depth of sev- 
eral inches. Yesterday mominff I walked there 
alone, and passed an hour before the meeting 
of the House. 

This cemetery is in a remote and lonely sito- 
ation, being something more than n mile in a 
southeasterly direction from the Capitol. It 
lies immediately upon the bank ot East Branch, 
at the distance of only a few yards from the wa- 
ter's edge, but elevated considerably above it, 
and conimanding an extensive view of the river. 
The winding path leading to it is over a wide 
and barren common — there are no houses in 
thc*,vicinity — and it will be long before it will 
be in the midst of the city. Had the church- 
yards of New-York been laid out with the same 
precaution, they would not now have formed a 
subject of legislation for the Common Council, 
nor for newspaper discussion. This grave-yard 
contains an area of two or three acres, enclosed 
by a plain wooden fence, and sprinkled with 
copses of native cedar, stinted in their growth 
and many of them withered, cither from the 
poverty of the soil, or from having their roots 
broken by the spade of the grare-digger. There 
are however, enough living to conceal many of 
the graves ; and their verdure contrasted with 
the grey tomb stbnes produces an agreeable ef- 
fect. 

The most conspicuous monument, is that erec- 
ted in memory of George Clinton, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. It is a handhome pyr- 
amid of stuccoed freestone, ten or twelve feet in 
height, standing upon a broad base, and mount- 
ing by steps. On one side is a profile likeness 
cut from marble in bold relief, and surrounded 
with a civic wreath. Beneath is the following 
inscription : " To the memory of George Clin- 



toB.-^He was bom in the state of New-York on 
the 26th July 1739, and died in the city of 
Washington on the 20th of April^ 1811, in the 
.73d year of his age. He was a soldier and 
statesman of the revolution. Eminent in coun- 
cil and distinguished in war, he fiHed with un- 
exampled usefulness, parity and ability, among 
many other offices, those of Governor oif his na- 
tive state, and of Vice-President of the United 
States. While he livedo his virtue, wisdom, and 
valor, were the pride, the ornament and the se- 
curity of his country ; and when he died, he left 
an illustrious example of a well spent life, wor- 
thy of all imitation. This monument is affec- 
tionately dedicated by hit children.'' — I have 
copied the whole of this inscription, because it 
is concise, neat and appropriate, and because I 
do not recollect to have seen it noticed^ The 
virtues and services of such a distinguished pat- 
riot cannot be too oflen called to mind, especially 
by the citizens of a state to which he vf as a pub- 
lic benefactor. 

Near the grave of George Clinton, commen- 
ces a range of monuments, which extends for 
some rods towards the south, erected to the 
memory of members of Congress, who died at 
Washington. These memorials are placed in 
an exact line, are ol the same height, composed 
of the same materials, uniform in their structure, 
and uninterrupted in the series, except by a 
marble pyramid in honor of Capt. Hugh George 
Campbell, of South Carolina. They are built 
of free stone, painted white, and consist of short, 
square, and plain pillars, with a cone at top, 
and resting on a broad pedestal which rises by 
two steps. On the face of the pillar, is an in- 
scription, similar throughout, with the excep- 
tion of names and dates. I shall give that of Mr. 
Pinkney as a sample, because he is among the 
most distinguished in this assembU^e of the 
dead, and because it is a perfect contrast to the 
epitaphs proposed by several persons soon aAer 
his death. In plain black letters you find the 
following brief inscription : — '^ In memory of 
the Hon. William Pinkney, a senator in the con- 
gress of the United States from the state of Ma- 
ryland, died Feb. 25th, 1822, aged 58 years." 
Here sleep the remains, and such is the epitaph 
of the man, on whose eloquence courts and sen- 
ates have hung with admiration and delight. 
By his side and near him, sleep the ashes of Mr. 
Trimble of Ohio, Mr. Burrill of Rhode Island, 
Mr. Malbone of the same state, and Mr. Tracy 
of Connecticut, members of the Senate — togeth- 
er with Samuel A. Otis, former secretary of that 
body : also, Mr. Smilie of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Dawson ol Virginia, Mr.Slocumb of North Car- 
olina, Mr. Hazard of Rhode Island, Mr. Walker 
of Kentucky, Mr. Mumford of North Carolina, 
Mr. Stanford of the same state, Mr. Brigham of 
Massachusetts, Mr. Darby of New Jersey, and 
Mr. Blount of North Carolina, members of the 
House of Representatives, making an aggregate 
in both branches, of seventeen. It is somewhat 
remarkable, that so large a state as that of New 
York has no other representative in this con- 
gress of the dead, than George Clinton, while 
the small state of Rhode Island has three or 
four. In the monuments and tomb-stones of 
other persons interred here, there is nothing 
very peculiar or striking, if ^'ou except the mar- 
ble slab over the remains of Tobias Lear, which 
'' his desolate widow atid mourning son erected 
to mark the place of hU abode in the city of si- 



^ftce," and a plain tomb-stone to the memory of 
Mr. Machen, with the classical and beaatifiil ex- 
pression of filial affection^ 

'^ Hen ! genitorem, onmis cunk catusque levamen^ 
Amitto.'* 
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FATTENING OF SWtNii. 

The Hon. Mr. Peters, of Pennaylv^ia, hai asserted 
thst fatting hogs should alwajs be supplied with dry 
rotten wood, which should be kept in their pen, for the 
animals to eat as their appetites or instincts may direct. 
It has been supposed, likewise, that swine thrive bet- 
ter when the J can obtain fresh earthy which they are 
bbserved often to swallow with greediness. The pro- 
bability is that nature directs these creatures to the^ 
use of such substances as absorbents to correct the 
acidities of their stomachs. Charcoal, it is said by- 
some, will answer a similar, if not more valuable par- ' 
pose ; and that if swine are supplied with this last^ 
mentioned substance they show but little inclination 
for rooting, and are, much more quiet in their pens than 
under ordinary treatments It is easy to try the experi- 
ment ; and if tried we should be glad to be informed 
of its results. 

Mr. Peters, and some other eminent agriculturists' 
have asserted that food for swine is much the best lor 
fattening them, when it has been soured by fennenta^ 
tion, and it is even supposed that one gallon of soar 
wash will go as far as two of sweet for this purpose. ' 
And an English writer tells us that ^^ the best method' 
of feeding all kinds of grain to hogs, is to grind it to 
meal, and mux it with water, in cisterns made for the 
purpose^ in the proportion of five bushels of meal to a 
hundred gallons of water ; the mass to be well stirred 
several times each day, QntH it has fermented and be- 
come acid, when it will become ready for use. In this 
way -two or three cisterns must be kept for fiermenting 
in ^secession ; and the profit will pay the expense.'* 

Hogs cannot be fistttened so cheaply in very cold av 
in temperate weather, unless they are guarded with 
great care against the inclemency of the season. In 
the winter too, acid or fermented food cannot so weU 
be procured for them, as the low temperature of the 
air will stop Sermentation, if not freeze the wash under 
ordinary circuiastonces. The food for swine may be 
fermented by bebg kept in an apartment kept at near 
summer heat by a stove. The wash may also be kept 
warm by steam btroduced according to Count Rum-« 
ford^s plan.* But heating Hquid* hj steam is not so 
easy a process as would seem at the first thou^t. 
There must be a large [that is laige in proportion to 
the quantity of liquid to be warmed] and strong boitrr, 
with two safety valves, one opening outwards to let 
out the steam, if by the sudden increase of heat, it 
should acquR^ so much elasticity as to endanger the 
bursting of the boiler ; and one valve opening inwards 
to prevent the sides of the boiler from being coUajpsed, 
or crushed inward, or the liquid from being forced out 
of the cistern through the steam tube into the boiler 
by the weight of the atmosphere. Then there must be 
steam tubes rising some height above the sur&ce of 
the wash in the cistern, and descending, vertically, to 
near its bottom. The steam must be so elaistic as to 
overcome not only the pressure of the atmosphere, but 
also the additional pressure of that part of the liquid in 
the vessel, containing the wash, which lies above the 
opening or end of the tube where the steam is dischaig,- 
ed into the vessel. 



* See JVew 
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Vajpious mesuK.maj be made use of to gire the wash 
« temperature conducire.to fennentation. Water-tight 
tabes filled with flame or hot air, from a furnace or a 
•tove, might amwer the purpoee by being carried thro^ 
the ciatemt containing the waih to be fermented. But 
for common farming parpoees, we beliere it will be 
best either to keep up a moderate degree of heat in the 
room or cellar in which the wash is kept for fermenta- 
tioii, hj means of stoTes, or to make use of kettles or 
caldrons set in brick m the cammon way, in which 
after the materials have been well boiled, the liquid 
most be kept of a proper temperature for fermentatioi^ 
hy occasionally heating them. Wooden ressels, or 
circnlar rims of wood, may be 00 adapted to the tops 
xft rims of these kettles, that the whole wiU contain 
three or four times the quantity, utrhich the kettles 
alone wocdd hold. In these roots and other food might 
be bailed, steamed and fermented, at the will of the 
owner or superintendant of the process. Where fer- 
vtentation is the object, it may be well to mix with the 
Yweet wash a little of that which u already soured, to 
serve as yeast or leaven. 



FARMER SUMMARY OF NEWS. 



CONGRESS, for aught we can perceive, are pro- 
<;eeding pretty correctly, and do not appear to be much 
aifected with a certain endemic disorder, which used 
to break out in speeches of more length than substance. 
To give a detail of their proceedings in our paper, with- 
out encroaching on our other provinces, would require 
rather more talent Chan is necessary to compress an 
Iliad into a niit shell. We shall therefore merely ejac- 
ulate a »KtepU ejfe towards them, occasionally, without 
l>reteiiding to give a regular survey of their proceed- 
ipgs. H^re is some prospect of their abolishing im- 
prisonment for debt— of their amending the Constitu- 
tion relative to the election of President, in sudi man- 
ner that in certain cases the House of Representatives 
shall- choose one of the two highest candidates. They 
iiave still on the carpet certain resolutions relative to 
national defence, and organizing the militia, which, 
when hammered into a workmanlike shape, we shall 
perhaps present to our readers. They have a bill for 
regulating the commercial intercourse with Canadar 
'Which wS probably prove interesting to those whom it 
may concern. Some wagon loads of private petitions 
g^ likewise to swell the natioaal budget of proceedings. 
A new naval peace establishment is also in contem{^- 
tion. They seem determined that Uncle Sam shall not 
he taken in by gentlemen ^ who possess more wit than 
honejrty, and have therefore under the national thumb 
^^ an act in addition to .an act for the more prompt set- 
tlement of public accounts, and for the punishment of 
perjury .^^ An amendment of Oke Constitution is pro- 
posed to give Congress power to establish and construct 
roads and canals. This some suppose will be merely 
confirming a power already given by the Constitution. 

MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE is mostly oc- 
cupied by business of a private and local nature. They 
hare before them, an act for the sale of certain lands 
in Maine, which they must, according to the act of 
separation, either transfer to that state or pay her 
(30^000. Likewise, a bill authorising towns not ex- 
ceeding a certain amount of population, to employ 
schoolmasters, who are not versed in Latin and Greek. 
Moreover, the financial prospects of the Commonwealth 
appear to look a little blue. According to a report 
from the committee of Ways and Means, exhibited by 
Mr. Jarvis, it should seem that the annual revenue for 
a number of years is likely to be at least $36,000 dol- 
lira short ^f the annual expenditure, and tibis deficien- 
cy it is proposed to supply by a tax on auctions. The 
session, however,*appears to be characterised by that 
harmony and dispatch of public business, which bids 
iJr to promote the public welfare, and assure the ap- 
probation of their constituents. 

FOREIGN. — The last news fiton^Curope brings Lon- 
don dates to Dec. 7th ; Paris dates lo the 4th Dec. 
Madrid to the 25th, and Verona to the 2(Kh November. 

The Congress at Verona is dissolved. An official re- 
Atnttrance has beeh or will ba dispatched to the Cabi- 



net of Madrid, demanding such an alteration in the 
Constitutional system as will at least render it analo- 
gous to that of Portugal, and. place the crown beyond 
the reach of popular control. In case of refusal, (says 
a London paper) Russia, Austria and Prussia wU\ give 
their fullest sanction to the hostilities, which the Ultras 
of France are so anxious to commence — and there is no 
doubt that the army of observation will soon cross the 
frontier. England is not to be a party to the measure, 
unless the Constitutionalists shew a determination to 
put the king to death, or to invade other countries. 
The Russians are said to be hostile to Spain. 

The Greeks arc to be left to the good faith of the 
Turks, who have promised to behave with moderation. 
This, a London editor remarks, is the most farcical of 
all political (arces, as it is delivering the lambs to the 
tender protection of the wolf. 

A London article of Dec. 7th, states that the Duke 
of Wellington is hourly expected at Paris, and it is 
feported &at the French Government's determination, 
in regard to Spain, is suspended until the arrival of 
the Duke. 

A letter received in London from St. Petersburgh, 
states tiiat Capt. Waschew, just returned from his 
voyage of discovery, had not only passed up Beehring's 
Straits, to a higher latitude than Capt. Cook, but had 
determined the true position of the northern continent 
of America, from Tey Cape to Alaska, and found an 
island north of it inhabited. 

A widow woman, of Vamess, in France, was mur- 
dered on the 20th of October last. When discovered^ 
she still grasped in one hand s<»ne locks of hair, which, 
in struggling she had tdm from the head of the mur- 
derer, and which led to his arrest. 

DOMESTIC— The President of the United States 
has ratified the Convention made at St. Petersburgh, 
relative to indemnifications for slaves carried oflTby the 
British during the late war, by proclamation dated the 
11th inst. 

The Hon. H. G. Otis, L. L. D. has heen elected 
Member of the Corporation of Harvard College, in 
place of the Hon. John Lowell, L. L. D. resigned. 

Literary Prixts, — Thejprize awarded by the mana- 
gers of the Philadelphia Theatre to Mr. Sprague, for 
his address, deHvered at the opening of the Theatre in 
that place, is a handsome silver cup. of neat workman- 
ship, bearing on one side, the inscription Jhidiq%ie poco- 
m#CJ^oUo, and on the other ^^ Presented by Warren 
and Wood, to Charles Sprague, Esq. of Boston, author 
of an Address delivered at the opening of the New 
Theatre, in Philadelphia, Dec. 2, 1822.^^ Mr. Sprague, 
some time since, received firom ^e managers ^f the 
New York Theatre, a large gold medal^ wilU appro- 
priate inscriptions. ^ 

Important Invention. — ^We find it stated in one of 
our last files of English papers, that a Mr. Cook, of 
Birmingham, has discovered a method of rendering all 
sorts of cotton, linen, muslins, &c. (as well as timber 
itself^) incombustible, by immersing them in a solution 
of vegetable alkali. — Eren, Oat, 

David Sears, Esq. has presented to the Mayor and 
Aldermen of the city of Boston^ a handsome edifice 
built for a vegetable market, and situate in Brattle-st. 
It appears by the deed (says the Boston Patriot) that 
he presented to them six hundred shares in the corpo- 
rate property of the Museum Hall Corporation, the net 
income of which is annually to be funded, and one half 
the income of the fund is to be applied to embellishing 
the Common and the Mall, and to such other orna- 
ments of the city, as the Mayor and Aldermen may 
tiiink proper. Under the municipal regulations of the 
Market this fund will annually increase, tnd finally 
yield a large revenue. 

The' Hon. Nicholas Brown has presented to the Cor^ 
poration of Brown University, Prrividence, an elegant 
brick building, 4 stories high, 120 feet long, 40 wide, 
containing 48 rooms. 

Trask, a criminal, who has been confined in gaol in 
this city about a year, and lately murdered two per- 
sons immured in the same cell with himself, piade his 
escape on Tuesday night last, by removing one of the 
stones from the wall <? the prison. 

A man by the name of Echert, was killed on the Ist 
inst. in Penn. by the discharge of a gun. It had been 
loaded a long time, and in attempting to set fire to tiie 
powder it contained, with a lighted coal, it was dis- 
diaiged and riiattered his head to atoms. 4 



DIED — in New Haven, on the 12th inst. the Hon. 
Jonathan lyoBRSOLL, Lt. Governor of Connecticut. 

In Canandaigoa, N. Y. Hon. Gideoh Giu.kc£Ji, 
formerly Post Master General. 

On board the ship Moss, on the 27th October, on his 
passage from Philadelphia to London, Hon. William 
Lowndes, of South Carolina. 

In Brunswick, N. J. Gen. Jamxs IY. Ryan, at the 
advanced age of 107 years. 




FOR sale at the Agricultural Establishment, No. 20, 
Merchant's Row, a general assortment of the most 
APPROVED FARMING TOOLS— yiz. 
Harrison's Com Shellers ; Straw Cutters ; double and 
single mould board Ploughs, of various kinds— Beet- 
son's Cultivators— Bennett's Broad Cast Machine for 
small seed ; extra cast steel broad and narrow Hoes — 
Foster's best English Shovels— Ames' back strapp'd do. 
Cam's English cast steel warranted Scythes and Hay 
Knives ; Brush Scythes— Stevens' Patent steel spring 
Hay and Manure. Forks— Brown's Vertical Wool Spin- 
ner, fee. &c.^ Boston, Jan. 26. 



NEW SYSTEM OF SHOEING HORSES. 

JUST published, and for sale at the principal Book- 
stores in this city, A NEW SYSTEM OF SHOE- 
ING HORSES, by J08SPH GooDwiir, Vetermary Sur- 
geon to His Majesty Geoi^ IV. and Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons ; including Observations on 
Bleeding and the Pulse, a Concise View of the Anato« 
my of the Foot, Notes, Remarks, &c. Jan. 25. 



AMERICAN MANUFACTURED PAPER. 

HOLBROOK fe FESSENDEN manufacture at their 
Paper Mill, in Brattleborough, (Vt.) Wrftimg 
PAPMa of an excellent quality, and much superior to 
any of a correspondent price imported. They have 
Foolscap for $4,50 a ream, not inferior to English pa- 
per which cosU $9,00 a ream. Theif LBTT£|t Papiwb. 
is also fine, iC^'sold cheaper than imported paper of a 
similar sort. Specimens may be seen at Mr. Josiah 
Loring's Bookstore, No. 1, Qonth Row. Jan. 25. 



THE MENTOR AND LADIES' BOUQUET- 

NATHANIEL DEARBORN respectfully announces 
to the public, his intention of -issuing a Weekly 
Paper, provuW their patronage should authorize the 
attempt. 

This determination has been taken with the advice 
of many friends, among whom are some ingenious minds 
which are enlisted for this cause ; — it has also been « 
strengthened by the circumstance that the editor's 
compositions have been deemed of sufficient merit^ 
generally, to be republished, which has been his only 
reward. 

It will be the intent of the editor, to advance, in 
every degree withra his power, the rational pleasures 
of man ; — to plead the cause of virtue ; — to lure the 
youthful mind to love and to embrace those principles 
which can never satiate, but which ennoble human 
nature. 

To our fair country women, w^e pledge our best ef- 
forts to promote their mterests ; — in every act it will 
be our aim to merit their approbation. The paper will 
be entitied The Mentor and Ladies^ Bouquet. 

Its general outline will consist of extracts from sci- 
entific works :-^as a ^^ Mentor," it will always contain 
some judicious moral essay ; — and for the ^^ Ladies' 
Bouquet," will be gleaned the choicest, fairest flowers. 

Its sisse will be a royal quarto, paged — issued each 
Saturday aftemoon-^Price, per year, $2,50 ; half year, 
$1,25 ; quarter of a year, 75 cents : — ^payable in ad- 
vance. 

Subscriptions received by Col. Benjamin Loring, No. 
50, State-street ; Mr. I. W. Goodrich, No. 78, €tate-st. 
Mr. Josiah Loring, No. 1, South Row, and at C. Cal- 
lender's Library, Scihool-street. 

Should public favor be expressed for the appearance 
of this proposed work, tiie same will be announced ^ 
through the medium of the dailj prints Jan^ 25. ^ 
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From the True Amencan. 

TO A NEW-ENGLAND POl?r. 
Though skilled in latin and in greek^ 
And earning fifty cents a week, 
Such knowledge, and the income, too, 
Should teach you better what to do ; 

The meanest drudges, kept in pay, 

Can pocket fifty cents a day. 

Why stay in such a lattehsi land^ 
Where all must on a Itvtl ataUd, 
(Excepting people, at their tast^ 
Who choose the Uvtl where they please t) 

Bee laviNG gone to Britain^s court 

To people of another tort^ 

He will return, with wealth and fame, 

While Yankees hardly know your name. 

Lo ! he has kissed a Monarches— hand ! 
Before a Prikce I see him stand. 
And with the glittering nobles mix, 
(Forgetting times of seventy-six,) 
While you with terror meet the frown 
Of Bank Directors of the town, 
The home-made nobles of our times, 
Wlio ^ate the bard, and spurn his rhymes* 

Why pause ?— like Irving, haste away, 
To England your addresses pay ; 
And England will reward you well. 
When you some pompous story tell 
Of British feats, and British arms. 
The maids of honor, and their charms. 

Dear Bard, I pray you, take the hint, 
In England what you write and print. 
Republished here in shop, or stall, 
Will perfectly enchant us all : 
It will assume a different face, 
And post your name at every place, 
From splendid domes of first degree 
Where ladies meet, to sip their lea ; 
From marble halls, were lawyers plead, 
Or Congress-men talk loud. Indeed, 
To huts, were evening clubs appear. 
And ^squires resort — to guzzle beer. 



N. 



The poorer a man is, tbc more secessity there 
19 for his being honest A rich knave may, per- 
haps, prosper for a while in worldly affairs, but 
a poor knave will soon have as little credit as 
cash, and not only suffer but deserve all the evUs 
which poverty caa inflict. 

The recoil of a blow unjustly aimed, is gen- 
erally more powerful than its direct impulse. 

He who lives without economy or prudence 
in his youth, may commonly expect to live with- 
out comfort in the decline of life. 

Many persons are too subtle and suspicious for 
their own interest and enjoyment. They put 
some sinister construction on every look, and 
find out something amiss in every smile. Act- 
ing in disguise themselves they mistake all out- 
ward shows and appearances for hypocricy in 
others. But, perhaps, no people see less of the 
truth and reality of things than such refiners up- 
on incidents. 



8BLKCTED FOA TH£ tf£W EirGLASD FARMKB,* 

The desire of being thought wise is often 
hindrance to being so ; and a man oAen remains 
ignorant of matters of importance to his wel- 
fare, merely because he is more anxious to let 
the world see what knowledge he has than to 
acquire that which he has need of. 

Those men who know most, are the most 
anxious to know more, because in consequence, 
of being the best able to set a prpper estimate 
on the advantages of knowledge, they value it 
the most highly. But ignon^nt people think 
they have nothing to learn, because they have 
learnt nothing ; and remain contented in igno- 
rance because they are not sensible of their want 
of knowledge. Some rays from the lamp of 
knowledge are requisite, in order to make men- 
tal darkness visible to those who are enveloped 
Id it. 

No man ever did a premeditated injury to 
another without doing a greater to himself. . 

Dr. Franklin observed, " The eves of other 
- people are the eyes that ruin us.^ If all but my- 
self were Uind, I should want neidier fine 
dothes, fine houses, nor fine furniture.^ 



Extract of a letter from one of the Editors of the New 
York Statesman, now in Washington. 
Patent Office. — Some days since, a member 
of the House of Representatives, to whom I am 
under many obligations for his politeness in 
pointing out objects worthy of attention, and in 
imparting information which a long residence 
at the seat of government has enabled him to 
collect, accompanied me to the Patent Office. 
Although our morning jdsit was protracted at my 
solicitation, and the superintendents, as well 
as my friend who had ohen been there before, 
were assiduous in pointing out the articles most 
deserving of particular notice ; yet an exam- 
nation of an hour jor two could not of course 
enable me to take any thing beyond a hasty 
glance at this great repository of patents and 
models. It would require a year of close study 
to investigate and describe the machinery here 
deposited for the benefit and curiosity of the 
public. It may be denominated a temple of 
the useful arts. In a collection of models 
amounting to three thousand eight hundred in num- 
ber, there is apparently everv possible modifi- 
cation of motion, by a combination in some 
shape of every principle in mechanical philoso- 
phy. All the great agents of nature, such as 
fire, water, air, steam, animal strength, the 
gravitation and elasticity of matter, aided by 
the artificial powers of the inclined plane, lever, 
screw, wedge, and pulley, have been put in re- 
quisition and applied with almost infinite varia- 
tions, to the purposes of life. I regretted to 
observe one or two abortive attempts at per- 
petual motion, as all such attempts must be, un- 
til the established laws of nature are changed, 
and inertness ceases to be a property of matter. 



some time before ^e petrified dceleton bf a 
crocodile was found in the ndne <tf tint coon- 
try. 

About the beginmng of the last century^ the 
curate of Sls^rb, in the Swedish province of 
Schoneo, and several of hisparishoners, digging 
turf in a drained mar^y ml, fovnd some feet 
below the surface of the ground, an entire cart 
with the skeletons of the horses and carter. 
It is presumed that there had once been a lake 
or pond on that spot, and the carter had per- 
ished in attemptiag to cross over upon the ice. 

By the falling down of a piece of the cliffy on 
Walton shore, near Harwick, the ^eleton of 
an enormous animal was discovered, tEeasuring 
nearly 30 feet in length. Some of the bones 
were nearly as large as a man's body, and sii 
or seven feet long ; the cavities whidi contain- 
ed the marrow^ were large enough to admit the 
introductioi^ of a man's arm* The bones oo 
being handled broke to j^eces. One of the mo- 
lar teeth was carried to Cokhestefr It weighs 
seven pounds, is of a squure form, and grind^; 
surface ; it is studded with several zigzag rows 
of Laminae, which seem to denote that it be- 
longed to a camiverous animal. There were 
more teeth, which were unforlunartely broken, 
one of which weighed 12 pounds. ^U is proba- 
ble that the tusks will be found, by searcWng 
further into the cliff, or amongst the earth 
which has fallen down. The above skeleton 
la supposed to belong to an animal of tiie same 
species as that cfldled the Mammoth, the remuns 
of which kspve been found in North America, 
Great Tartary, &c. 

A laborer in a stone quarry in the village of 
Pautin, near Paris, having detached a large 
block of stone, found in the middle, a skeleton 
of a ram petrified. Each part of the stone con- 
tained a perfect half of Uie animal; the parts 
were very distinct. The block wasr dug oat of 
the natural rock at the depth of 30 feet from 
the summit of the quany. A petrifaction so 
curious, was immediately deposited in the HtF 
semn of Natural History. 



CURIOUS DISCOVERIES. 

When the' fbundations of the city of Quebec, 
in Canada, were dug up, a petrified savage was 
found among the last beds to which the work- 
men proceeded. Although it was impossible to 
form any judgment of the time which this man 
had been buried under the ruins, yet his quiver 
and arrows were in good preservation. 

In digging a lead mine in Derbyshire, in (744, 
a human skeleton was found among stag's horns. 
It is impossible to say how many ages this car- 
^:ase had lain there. 

In 1695, the entire skeleton of an elephant 
was dug up in Thurinj^id, in Germany; and 



A Yanku Tncib.— An eastern pedlar htely 
desired accommodation for the night at a tavern 
in the south part of this county ; but from the 
prejudice frequently existing against this class, 
our host for a k>ng time refused* At last, he 
consented, on condition that the pedlar should 
play him a Yankee trick before he left him. 
The offer was accepted. On rising in the morn- 
ing, Jonathan carefully secured the coverlet of 
the bed, which among other articles he pressed 
the landlady to^ purchase. The low price of 
the coverlet operated at once upon the latter, 
who insisted that her husband aho«ld hoy it, 
adding that it would match her's exacttijr, JoD' 
athan took his mopey, mounted his cart, and got 
fairly under way, when our host called to him 
that he Jted forgotten the Yankee trick he was 
to play Tkim. Oh never mind, says Jonathan, 
you will find it out soon enough* — Jfmd^tcr 
{Fa,) Republican. — ■ 

Chrammatical Error, — ^What ofience has (he us^ 
fortunate verb >^ have^^^ committed, that it should 
be left out between the pronoun ^' I,^' and the 
participle " done /'^— As, for instance, ^* I done 
so," " We done ^," &c. When inaccuracies 
like these are found in the. walls of a^ joollege, 
and in a legislative hall, it is time to notice, in 
order to correct them. — Charlettt^n Qmrier, 
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DISEASES OF CATTLE, 

tetXCTCD AND COMPILXB FliOX THE BSiT AtTSOlLS, 



BT TMX mmcm. 

DiarrhmtLf Lm»ttu$$^ Slimy Fh»x^ or Seoutwg lUt. 

This diorder coosiBts ia a freqneDt dftBCbarge 
of duDf, of an QBOsaalcolor, thin a«d slinqr. — 
The ansaaal'l^doally looses flesh, but continties 
for soae dme to feed well and nuninate. At 
lenfth the excrements become of a daricer col- 
or, aad frothy, and in the latter stages hare the 
appearance of halfchewed food, the digestire 
power beii^ entirely lost It is said that when 
animals have been long affected with this dis- 
ease, they feel a great degree of pain and dis- 
tress when grasped on each side the backbone, 
jnst below the shonlders ; and this is sometimes 
eonsidered, by dealers in cattle, as a marie of a 
beast's being tainted with the sconring rot. 

The fatal symptoms are the dew-lap hanging 
down and baring a flabby appearance ; the dnng 
ronnag off^ with a putrid and ofiensiye smel^ 
and as it (alls to the groond, rising op in bub- 
bles \ the hair all over the body appearing pin- 
feathered, or erect, as if the animal was endur- 
ing a severe cold. 

The causes of this complaint are exposure to 
cold and rain, particularly when the animal has 
been over-driven or heated by working imme- 
diately before such exposure. Drinking plen- 
tifully of water, under similar circumstances, 
wiH also produce this disease. Want of nour- 
ishment, particularly in cows that are constantly 
milked, often causes this disease. Perspiration 
suppressed by any cause ; putrescencv of the 
aliments may also brinff en tlds compkiiiit. It 
often atttu^ks cattle which have been xept short 
during the winter, and when they are put to 
grass in the spring, Aey are seized with a di- 
arrhoea, particularly if the weather is wet or 
cold, and grass plentiful 

Mr. Lawrence says, ^^ I^ on the first appear- 
ance of the scouring, cattle are taken in, and 
kept on dry food, tt will genendly supersede 
theuseofmedicifie*'^ «« TMs,^ says Mr. White, 
<« is certainly necessary ; but is not, 1 believe, 
anflkdeBl toeradieate the disease ; and thoi^ 
it may suppress it for a time, yet the scouring 
generally returns, when the animal in again 
tent into the pasture. The immediate cause of 
tibe disorder appean most frequently to be an 
unhealthy action of Ihe liver, wMeh seems to 
form bile of an acrid or hurtful qualihr,W which 
Ae bowels are constantly irritated, i would 
advise, 'thevafore, in dM early stages of the 
complaint, to give the following drink ibr three 
socoessive mornings, #hich will rather Increase 
Um scouring at &st ; md, ^heuk the effect of 
the medicine has^gasaid, let the airingent drink 
be given every morning and evening.'^ 

First drink /or scouring. 

£psom salti l^b. 

Nitre S oz. 

Camphor | oz. 

Coriander seed 2 oz. 

Mix for OQ^ dose. 

This dose should be vcpeaV^d for three mom- 

ipg» foUowing^ .wksmUxmae -aKkness or gvq^ 



ing, or increase the 8courio|^ in' a considerable 
degree. On the fourth momidg, begin with 
the astringent drink, or earlier, should the above 
me^cine produce its effect before th^ three 
doses have been taken. During the time the 
cow is taking the former medicine, she should 
be supplied with warm fluids, of which thin 
gruel is the best, and mu0t not be exposed to a 
cold air. 

Astringent Drink. 
Take of starch 4 oz. 

Mix in the usual way, that i»y as 
it is employed for stiflei^ng 
clothes, with three pints or 
two quarts of water, so as to 
make a thick mucilaginous 
fluid ; to this add| 
Tincture of opium 2 dr. 

Ginger . S dr. 

Catechu, or terra iaponica | oz. 

Or the fiiat drink for scouring may be : 
Common saHr 8 oz. 

Flour of mustard 8 oz. 

Water 1| pt. 

Oil, or melted lard } lb. 

This will increase the dischai^e for a short 
time ; afterwards, the dang will gradually be- 
come of a more natural consistence. But should 
the scouring continue, g^f e the astringent drink 
already prescribed, or the following : 

Powdered catechu 6 dr. 

Tincture of opium | oz. 

Powdered ginger 2 or 3 dr. 

Warm ale, beer or water 1} pt. 

Mix. 

The powder or tincture of galls, would also 

be found a powerful astringent. 

With respect to the scouring, or diarrhoea in 
calves, which is not an unfrequent complaint, a 
different treatment is to be pursued. They may 
generally be cured by the following drink, g^ven 
morning and evening : 

Take of the above starch mixture 1 pt 
Powdered chalk, or what is call- 
ed prepared chalk 3 dr. 
Powdered ginger 1 dr. 
Tincture of opium 1 dr. 
Mix. 
Lambs are subject to a similar disease, and 
may be cured by the same means, only lessen- 
ing the dose. 

In tiie diarrhoea, which arises from exhaust- 
ing a cow by constant milking, when she is not 
sufficiently fed, or is supplied with food of a 
bad quali^ the remedy is sufficiently obvious. 
But, in this case, it too often happens, that the 
coDStitotion is worn out, before it is thought 
necemary to alter the poor animal's condition. 
Whenever thir change is made it must not be 
done too haitily, as other diseases might there- 
by be produced. 

When the scouring has ceased, the cow should 
ibe brought back to her usual state gradually. 
At.^rat abe should be turned out for a few boum 
in some -dry pasture, when the weather is &- 
voraUe^ and hor drink should be given letif 



warm. This precaution is highly necessary, as 
the affected part^ do not immediately recover 
their strehgth after the scouring has ceased. 

The Cfomplete Grazier directs that the beast 
taken with this disease should be immediately 
housed and put to dry food, which treatment, in 
the earlier stages of the disorder, will, gener- 
ally, e£bct a cure. Should this, however, fail, 
it is advised, in that work, to boil a pound of 
mutton suet in three quarts of milk, till the for- 
mer is dissolved, and give it to the beast in a 
luke warm state ; or, in obstinate cases, to boil 
half a pound of powdered chalk in two quarts 
of water, till it is reduced to three pints ; add 
four ounces of hartshorn shavings and one of 
cassia, and stir the whole together. When cold 
add a pint of lime water and two drachms of 
the tincture of opium ; keep the whole in a 
corked bottle, and, after shaking it before using, 
giye one or two homsful, two or three times a 
day, as the nature of the case may require. 

Red Waterj or Bloody Urine, 

In this disorder the urine appears as if it 
were mixed with blood. As the disease advan- 
ces, the urine becomes of a darker color, and 
at length resembles foul coffee ; the animal 
looses strength rapidly, and sinks under the dis- 
order. Cattle attacked by this disease seldom 
live beyond the tenth or twelfth day, unless it 
is put a stop to by proper remedies. It is gen- 
erally attended with costtveness ; and if this is 
not the case at first, it almost always happens 
in the course of the disorder, unless prevented 
by laxative medicine. It is caused by wesdi re- 
laxed vessels; thin blood; cold; change from 
a po^ to a rich pasture ; scarcity of water in a 
long and dry summer ; blows across the loins ; 
some animals appear to have the disease he- 
reditary. 

Dr. White recommends, in the first place^ 
the following mild laxative : 

Epsom salt, [sulphate of mag- 
nesia] or common salt 4 to 6 oz. 

Nitre 1 oz. 

Whey, or thin gruel 1 qt. 

Oil, or melted lard (but castor 
oil is preferable]) 6 to 8 oz. 

After the laxative, should the disease conti> 
nue, the following drink may be given : 
Alum Loz. 

Dissolve it in a pint of hot water, 

and add — Oil of turpentine 2 oz. 
Powdered catechu, or terra japo- 
. nica 1 oz. 

Bfix. 
When red or bloody water is caused by strains 
or a bruise in the loins, it is distinguishable by 
the tenderness of the part, the animal giving 
way when it is pressed upon, and by stifiBoess in 
the motion of the hind parts. In this oase, also, 
a laxative may be given ; and, if the injuiy is 
oensiderable, the loins should be fomented with 
hot vinegar, snd afterwards covered with a 
&6sh ^eep^ skm. 

I Whenever the animal is observed to be fre^ 
Iqueatly en4emvorlng to stale, voidkig only a 
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small quantity, with much pain and difficulty, 
turpentine and all other diuretics, are improper; 
mucilarinons drinks, such as infusion of linseed, 
and decoction of marsh mallows are most likely 
to afford relief. ^ i 

The Farmers Assistant asserts that this disor- 
der has very rarely been known in this coun- 
try. ' (to be COHTINUED.) 



SWEET POTATOES. 
We hare been requested by several of our frieads to 
f'sniisb directions relative to the most approved mode 
of cultirating: the Swkkt Potatok. The following^ 
article is copied from the Boston Daily Advertiser of 
October 27, 18tl ; and the si«^natare attached to it, 
may preclude the nccesrity of our declaring that the 
mode of culture which it prescribes may be relied on 
as correct. 

Directions for the preservation of the Slips of the 
Sweet Potatoes^ and for thetr cultivation. 

The Slips are nothing more than the smaU 
potatoes or roots last thrown off by the plant. — 
They are preferred to larger ones on the sev- 
eral grounds, of economy^ of food and of room 
— of their being more easily preserved, and less 
likely to rot in the ground after they are plant- 
er!. The writer of this, during fifleen years, 
neter succeeded in getting more than one large f, 
sweet potatoe to vegetate or grow in the open^^ 
ground. The ignorance of the mode of culture 
has probably been the cause of their not having 
been raised here. 

The slips, should he put up for preservation 
without bruising them for as the directions from 
New Jersey expressed it, they should be lian- 
dled as carefully as eggs) in a dry state, in per- 
fectly dry sand or earth, and kept ia a warm 
place as free as possible from moisture. 

Those who wish to be perfectly assured of 
their success, will raise a small hot bed with; or 
without glass about the 10th of April, on 'the 
south side of a fence, wall or building.--On this, 
they will lay the slips or roots so close as to 
touch each other, so that a bed of six feet 
square will be sufficient for a bushel of them. 
They should then be covered with about an 
inch of earth. If the cultivator has no hot bed 
frames, the bed at night may be covered with a 
mat or with straw. 

In 10 or 14 days some of theahoots will ap- 
pear above ground ; when about one half or 
even a third so appear, they are all to be taken 
tip to be planted. The lightest soils are best 
adapted to tbem. As their roots almost univer 
sally strike downwards, like those of the carrot, 
they are always placed on iiills rat5c^ about nine 
inches, or about the height of a potatoe hill, af- 
ter its last faithful hoeing. These hills should 
be four feet and a half ap^rt in every direction 
The slips, two io each hill, one foot apart) are 
then put in either with the fingers, or a stick, 
or any instrument capable of making a sufficient 
hole, and the crown or top should be within an 
inch or half inch of the surface. When thus 
l^tarted or sprouted, it will be easy to distinguish 
the end which sends out rootsy from that which 
puts forth shoots for the open air. The slips 
should be put in perpendicularly or nearly so, 
the root end downwards. They would grow 
without this precaution, but would be dekyed 
and injured in their g^wth. A little doi^dog, 
or hoed in, will much. aid their progress, opJess 
the land be rich. They cannot be«r moist, or 



any rich grounds, or places^ where the water 
stands, after showers. Their vines grow too 
luxuriantly in such situations, and their roots 
are softer and more watery. The late season 
was too wet to enable us, to raise them in the 
highest perfection, but a majority o( them were 
still very good. 

After they are planted they require the same 
treatment as the squash or pumpkin, that is, sim- 
ply weeding them. In the Jerseys, they raise 
the rummers from the ground when they weed 
them, so at to prevent their taking root, which 
they do more readily than any plant, and which 
the Jersey farmers tliink injurious to the main 
roots. The subscriber permitted nature to take 
its course, but he should certainly make the trir 
al another year of the New Jersey method. 

The products for two successiye years have 
been at the rate of 220 bushels to the acre, with 
no greater care, nor indeed so much as that be- 
stowed on common potatoes. They were plant- 
ed this year early in June, and were hilled 
on the 10th of October, which is at least 45 
days less growth, than they would haye in com 



mon years, or if the seed had arrived earlier. 
They will begin to be palatable and fit for ta- 
ble about the 15th of September, or the 1st of 
October, as the season may have been hot or 
^ old ; but the general crop ought not to be dug 
'till the vines are killed. They will endure 
seven or eight successive hoar frosts after the 
common potatoe stalks have been killed. So 
many persons have applied for slips, that it was 
the advice of some of them, that these hints 
should be published. It is not pretended that 
the culture is of any agricultural importance — it 
is merely an horticultural experiment ?ery plea- 
sant to those who have a taste for such pursuits 
— and also gratifying to those who Urve the 
sweet potatoe. They certainly can be raised 
here of excellent quality /u// as often as we can 
raise good grapes, peaches, or even pears. 
JOHN LOWELL. 
P. S. — They should not be gathered in by the 
hoe, or even spade — they must be raised like 
the carrot by the dung-fork. 



REPORT 

OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
jipp^inttd hy the Legittature ofJ^ew York, 

We have received, by the kindness of some friend, 
(to us unknown) a long Report submitted by Mr. Bukl 
to the House of Assembly of the State ol New York.~ 
It is a production of great merit, but its length pre- 
cludes its insertion, entire, in our columns, at present ; 
though we hope to find room for it hereafter. The 
following summary sketches of its contents, are taken 
from the Albany Argus. 

On Friday last, Jan. 17, Mr. Buel, from the 
standing committee on agriculture, made a long 
and interesting report. This document occupies 
twenty-two pages of manuscript, and is too long 
to be published entire in a newspaper. We 
shall endeavor to present an abstract that will 
shew the substance and general objects of the 
report. 

In the introduction, the report notices the im- 
portance and necessity of having agricultural 
pursuits aided and protected by the legislature 
It mentions the great excess of the value of im- 
ports in our country , over that of oor own pro- 
doctions exported ; and the injurious consequen- 
ces to he apprehended, unless proper measures 



are adopted to prevent them ; and , insists, that 
among the measures best calculated to effect 
a reform^ are — the improvement of agriculture — 
the protection and encouragement of domestic 
manufactures — a rigid economy in every depart-^ 
ment of ^he government. 

The report next states, as a sobject of regret, 
that so little has been done for the encourage- 
ment of agriculture, while almost every other 
pursuit in life, has experienced the liberal and 
fostering care of government. 

^^ If) then, agriculture is the fountain from^ 
whose abundant streams every portion of our 
country is watered and refreshed, — how impor* 
tant is it that we should watch over it with pa- 
ternal care — that we should disseminate its im- 
provements, and endeavor to multiply its bles^ 
sii^ ; — that we should elevate it to the rank of 
a liberal and fashionable study, and call in the 
aid of science, and of ^approved experience, ta 
enlarge the sphere of its usefulness. To effect 
these desirable ends, your committee respectftil- 
ly recommend, that a law be passed, for estab* 
lishing a school of agriculture, for the education 
of our young men in the practice and theory of 
husbandry.^' 

The report shews, that in no country are the 
inducements to disseminate knowledge among 
the agricultural class, so strong as m Hie United 
States. And, anticipating the objection, that 
the project of establishing an agricultural scbool^ 
might be considered as an untried experioMnti 
states — that though in Great Britain no toch 
school has been established,, yet that its place 
has there been supplied by the liberality and 
enterprise of several of the great land holders^ 
of that country, and refers to several stroi^ ca- 
ses to illustrate the benefits which that country 
has derived from the patronage these large land 
holders have bestowed on the pursuits of hus- 
bandry. 

The report next shews that the experiment 
would not be altogether new ; that agricidtunil 
schools have been established in Switzerland, 
France, Prussia, Italy, and the Austrian States; 
and notices, particularly, the very celebrated 
school at Hofwyl, in Switzerland ; which i« ar- 
ranged under the following heads : 

^^ 1. A pattern farm^ designed to semre as a 
model. This exhibits ^^ the principle and the 
application of all that has Jl»een found advantage- 
ous, and, at the same time, the most accurate 
practical details.^' 

^^ %. An expei'iraental farm, designed to ad- 
vance the progress of the science and the art, to 
assist the labors of the pattern farm, and to give- 
exercise and instruction to the pupils. 

^*3. A manufactory of implements of hus- 
bandry, of the most approved models, for the oae 
of the school and for sale under the care of a 
skilful mechanician* 

^^ 4. A school of industry for the poor. The 
boys belonging to this school, taken from the 
most indigent claaies, are gratuitously instructed 
by a competent master, who is .constantly with 
them: They are kept by themselves— receive 
a good education, and are taught agriculture, 
and some mechanic art, in shops attached to the 
establishment, where most of the useful trades 
are carried on. 

^^ 5. A boarding school foi^ the children of 
affluence, who are senfthither from the German 
states as well as from the neighboring cantons. 
The tvery complete education wUf^ these re- 
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^T6, imder the ejre, and id the hooie of the 
principal, terminttes with a coarse In the i^- 
caltaral iostitute ; at the same time its forsis pu- 
pils who carry to their abodes the theoretical 
and practical kaowle^gfe which thej have ac- 
quired. 

^' 6. An institute of agricuUure^ theoretical 
tod practical.^' 

The Hofwjl school was established i^ut 16 
years ago, by an enterprising indiTidoal of the 
name of Felleobergh : It has acquired great ce- 
4ebrity in Europe ; has served as a model for 
others ; and has supplied them with instructors. 
The report gives an account of other schools 
>rhich have been estabjished under the patron- 
age of the governments of France, Prussia^ &c. 
It next refers to efforts which are making in 
some of oUr sister states to establish agprieultoral 
schools : the subject having been twice before 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania: and inVilgt- 
nia, the late President BAadison is seriously en- 
gaged to bring about the establishment of such 
a school ; and it urges on our legislature^ the 
propriety of this stated taking the lead in 'this, 
as she has in other great public improrements. 

The report next points out the several ad- 
vantages which it is supposed will be derived 
from such an establishment. 

First. To agriculture, by the increase of 
the productions of the earth ; and mentions ser- 
eral instances to prove the almost incalculable 
benefits which the English formers have derived 
from the adoption of what is called the new 
system of husbandry — by the introduction of 
improved implements and machinery. ^ An En- 
glish writer estimates that 1,800,000 pounds 
sterling would be annually saved in that king- 
dom, if half of its wheat were threshed with 
the improved threshing mills : and Mr. Burgess, 
of Rhode Island, calciUates, that in that small 
state there must be an annual saving 0^3,000 
dollars by the general use of Wood^s cast iron 
plough. 

That with an experimental farm, great ex- 
pense might be saved to farmers in general ; 
and masy useful improvements would probably 
be made from time to time. 

SflG0vi>LT. To commerce and manuftictures. 
These always flourish with the multiplied pro- 
ductions of the soiL 

Thirdlt. To the morals of our citizens. 

Foi7Bjm.Y. To the revenues of the state. 

The hicfeased productions of the soil, would 

yiacassarily add to the income to be derired from 

tolls on our extensive canals. 

FamiLy. To the political institutions of the 
country. 

It proposes to submit the plan and regulations 
of the school to be determined by a board of 
pommissioneia. It appears that Mr. Van Rens- 
selaer, -our present representatiye in Congress, 
oas engaged to give to the institutioa a sufficient 
quautiity of land, to answer all its purposes. 

The report suggests the propriety of appro- 
priating an annual sum for the support <k this 
Bchool, and points out several sources from 
which funds might be created for the use of the 
institution. It exhibits a statement of 2,6I8>579 
dollars^ which have been appropriated by the 
state for literary purposes; and concludes by 
stating, that ^^ The abov^ abstract is not intro- 
duced to call in question the wisdom of the le- 
gislatures who made these appropriations, but 
to direct public attention to an importaat &ct 



which it discloses, riz, that of all these munifi- 
cent grants, amounting in the aggregate to 
about three millions of dollars, not one dollar 
has gone in (Street aid of agriculture, the great 
business of our state, the source of its wealth, 
and the foundation of its greatness. Of the one 
million two hundred and fifty-five thousand dol- 
lars, given to colleges and academies, the culti- 
vators of the -eoi) have derived but very little 
indirect benefit! ibr, through these seminaries 
lies the road to the professions, — not to the 
plough ; to mental, not to bodily labor. Eighty- 
three thousand one hundred dollars have been 
appropriated exclusively to the medical depart- 
ment. Now that .we have bestowed so much 
care and expense upon the limbs^ your commit- 
tee conceive it to be just and proper, that we 
should endeavor to infuse intelligence, vigor, 
and activity into the body^ that it may the better 
sustain and strengthen the members.^' 

From the American Farmer. 

The Curing or Preservation of Meat; with 

thoughts on the catises of Rust. 

Elmwood, January 10th, 1823. 
Dear Sir, 

We had some conversation lately about the 
yellow rust, that is so disagreeable in bacon ; — 
and I referred you to a paper ra your Farmer, 
vol. 2, on that subject. To the causes there 
assigned, I hare to add another, that I did not 
know of then ; and perhaps it is the most gener- 
al, viz : the moisture and closeness of the meat 
hons^. I was led to this discovery by keeping 
some meat, that was ready for smoking, three 
weeks in a close house built on the ground ; 
and before one fire was kindled, it was becom- 
ing rusty. Salting and drying are the two meth- 
ods of curing meat — and a proper combination 
makes our l^t bacon. The addition of smoke, 
I consider as merely a flavor, notwithstanding 
what great chemists have said about rubbing on 
a little pyroligneous acid to cure meat The 
Londoners, I am told, have no smoke houses ; 
they simply dry their meat -in kitchens. Meat 
that is^ excessively salted by laying very long in 
plenty of salt, as also such as is excluded from 
the air,as barrelled pork, is not apt to grow rus- 
ty, but by very long keeping. Hence it follows, 
that our nicest meat is most in danger ; and the 
pieces we salt lewt are the most apt to be rusty, 
viz: chines, joles and middlings. Hams are 
the least liable, because kept longer in salt, and 
more protected by skin. There can be be no 
doubt that meat kept so long moist, will have 
some of the salt on the surface carried ofi" by the 
air, takii^ up the saline moisture, which is soon 
collected again;* whereas, when it is dried 
quickly, the reverse happens, for the decrease 
in^he volume of the meat will condense the 
salt, and it will crystallize on the surface. I 
think our small pieces would do best to be first 
dried in a kitchen, and then smoked four or five 
days at most. Smoke will flavor and color rap- 
idly when the meat is dry. All meat houses 
should be constructed sa as to be dry and airy. 
None should be in immediate contact with the 
ground — but here lies a difficulty, yea, a double 
difficulty : flies and rogues may enter with the 
i|ir. i h^ve had i^ lattice door hung inside my 



strong door, which latter is shut at dark ; and as 
soon as a fly can shew his head, by which time 
the meat will be cured, I shut all up so close, 
that one fly cannot see another. This I have 
found in all places and cases, the only infallible 
preventive against skippers. Those'who con- 
tinue the light of even four inches square, must 
put their meat up early ia March into baf2p4, or 
give it a disagreeable dressing with ashes, if 
they expect to be the only feasters on this gen- 
tile delicacy. 

Perhaps an .opening in the floor of a bouse, 
with a g^ate and wireing, would be morje eligi- ' 
ble than a lattice door; and* if the foondatioii 
was well stoned all over, and the hou^e eleva- 
ted a few inches from the ground, it would be 
rogue proof; but perhaps even six inches 
might be too high ; foi^ these gentry are very 
much of the serpent kind, and might flatten out 
for the moment, to secure a good distention with 
such tempting stufi*. 

Such smoke houses as are built over other 
houses, should have a large flue from the bot- 
tom, but the fires should never be put there, or 
the meat will keep damp— and moreover have 
a hitter taste — for the warm smoke will be 
condensed on the bacon by the relative coldness. 
This I have experienced. 

There is much dispute with house keepers 
whether we should smoke in damp seasons, 
when the meat is dripping. I coojuder it safest 
not to smoke ; for if you do not succeed in dry^ 
ing it^ which can hardly be done so quickly, 
you will injure the meat much more than the 
weather wUL SILVANUS. 



* Some chemists might deny the salt beins; carried off 
in this way, but they have only to look al a brick honse 
near the coast to be conyinced ; there they wiU see the 
•alt IQO ftpt or |»pre, abpve the water level. 



PRijrrmo presses. 

The Londou Courier of December 8th says ; 
^^ A newly invented printing press, called the 
British and Foreign Printing Machine, was ex- 
hibited a few days ago to a numerous body of 
printers and scientific men, who expressed them- 
selves highly satisfied with its extraordinary 
powers. It appears admirably calculated for 
the printing of books, news-papers, and, in fact, 
for every description of work that can be done 
by machinery. In velocity of movement it ri- 
vals steam printing machines, and far excels 
them in clearness of impression and goodness 
of register. Two men and three boys were 
enabled to print at the rate of 25 sheets in a 
minute,every impression being remarkably clear 
and per&ct. The Patentee, we understand, is 
Mr. T. Miller of 76 Fleet-street" 

The Vertical Printing Press, recently invent- 
ed by Mr. Daniel Neall, of Pennsylvania, is spo- 
ken highly of in the Philadelphia papers. 

^^ One person alone is required to work a 
Press on this principle. The undivided atten- 
tion of the operator is required to supply the 
paper, give the pressure, and remove the print- 
ed sheet ; while the machine, by acting and re- 
acting powerS) supplies the type with ink^ 
maintains its motion, and prepares for a new ifl^ 
pression, in less time than would be reousite for 
two hands in the common mode, to perfoirmhair 
that service." 

The whole number of the MiKtia of the 
United States and Territories, agreeably to 
the latest returns that have been made, amount 
to 9^,447,1^5^^ 4hg.,J5^^3^VAr. 
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LEGHORN STRAW. 

VO THS MOnCK OF lEHB ]f BW xholjjib wammmsl. 

Sir*- I send jou fop publication in jour pa- 
per, (if it shatt be found worthy a place,) 
tome account of the wheat, from which the 
L^hom hats are made. In the summer of 
1821,, 1 wrote to Mr. Appleton, our Consul at 
Leghorn, requesting him to gire me some ac- 
count of the straw, from which these bonnets 
are made ; owing to an accident, my Idfter did 
not go by the ressel which I intended, and I did 
not expect it to go by any other — but the letter 
ibund its way to Italy, and this gentleman, in 
the most obliging and attentive manner, caused 
four bushels of Tuscany wheat, with an account 
of the mode ^f cultivation and preparation to 
be forwarded to me ; it came by the way of 
Providence, and so late in the spring, that I was 
hot able to have it distributed and cdttvated, 
with that care and attention which 1 was desir- 
ous it might be. Blr. Appleton^s account of the 
cultivation of Leghorn straw, and the prepara- 
tion of it for manufacture, is contained in the 
following extracts from his letter to me. 

^^Leohorn, 15(hSept 1821. 

" Sir — ^The letter you honored me with, was 
iiandcd me in the course of last month. 1 im- 
Bmdinfely wrote to a friend at Castel Florentine 
to obtain the best seed for straw, but it was too 
early, which will apologise for not availing my- 
self of the vessel you mentioned. 1 have now 
procured four bushels, and forward it to you by 
the brig Mary, of Providence, Capt. Dagget.^— 
You have my ardent wishes for the success of 
the trial of this grain ; but should you find you 
are still deficient of any information I can furn- 
ish, have the goodness to inform me, and be as- 
sured it will exceedingly increase my gratifica- 
tion if I should be able to remove eyery pbitm- 
cle to the attainment of your views. 

The grain which produces the stiraw worked 
into hats at Tuscany, is here called ^^ Marsola,^' 
or March Grain. It is sown in March and ar- 
rives at its appropriate maturity, for the manu- 
Jhcturing of bats, from the twentieth to the thir- 
tieth of June. It is "sown in somewhat dry and 
elevated grounds, which should be broken three, 
foujc or more days successively, to prepare it 
for planting the seed, when four times as much 
seed, as is usually planted of wheat intended fer 
bread, should be planted on the same space of 
ground ; for the thicker it is planted, the finer 
will be the straw. It is here gathered when 
the plant is in blossom, which as I have before 
aaid, is in Tuscany towards the end of June. — 
When ft has risen to this state of maturity, it is 
^bout eighteen inches high ; it is then pulled 
up by the roots and leA two or three days on 
dry ground to air, after which each straw is 
laken up separately and stripped of a thin pelli- 
cle which covers it, beginning at the top and so 
down to the first joint, above Uie surface of the 
ground; the first joint and root are broken ofi^ 
and are of no value. After this operation is per- 
formed on each straw, they are tied into amall 
bundles of about four inches diameter ; and im- 
mediately after, in order to bleach them, the 
bundles which are slightly bounil with a straw, 

£e opened at both ends in the form of a fan, 
id on a field of grass to take the nightly dew, 
and thus left for two months, carefully observ 
•i^ to put them under cover whenever -there is 
an appearance of rain, as the latter is pjr^judir 



cial. When bleached, they are opened and 
separated Hento three qualities, which form the 
superfine, fine, saad ordinary. The first is not 
only formed from the finest straws, but should 
be of the same size and color, and without spots 
or stains ; from these last are fabricated hats 
even to No. 100, which signifies 100 circles on 
the brim, which are easily counted. The straw 
when prepared is carefully preserved in dry 
chambers, when it is good for twiror even for 
three years use. The working the straw into 
hats commences in September. The gromids 
in Tuscany, in which it produced this straw, are 
from ten to twenty miles from Florence, and lie 
inlat 43,46. The thermometer of Fahren- 
heit rarely rises above 83, and there are not ten 
days in winter when it descends to freezing 
point, or 32. I have not observed in twenty- 
three y^ars of my residence here, more than 
three or four times the thermometer at five de- 
grees below congelation ; and this extreme at 
most for a single day. From November to the 
end of February, the thermometer, with the ex- 
ception I have mentioned, marks fronp 40 to 60. 
In the last six years I have not sipen any snow 
on the level country, except about one inch for 
two or three days the last winter, while there 
is no example of the freezing of grounds. Hav- 
ing been absent from my native country for five 
and thirty years, I shall not hazard an opinion 
if the climate of Massachusetts ia congenial to 
the growth of this plant ; but as I am informed 
it succeeds in the plains of Lombardy and near 
to the Alps, I do not despair of a proportionate 
success in your state. In the villages where the 
straw hats are fabricated, it is the employment 
of all the inhabitants, from the oldest men and 
women down to children of three or four years. 
It is likewise their amusement, for they carry a 
little bunoh into their afternoon or evening as*> 
semblage, and it is worked with as much ap- 
parent inattention as our women knit in Ameri- 
ca. On one side of the waist is fastened the lit- 
tle bunch of straw, and on the other the strands 
they have braided. They have brought this 
interesting and pleasing employment to such 
perfection, that I have seen hats which were 
Dought at two hundred dollars each.^^ 

It was not until the middle of April, that this 
wheat came to Boston. I-cauaed it to t>e distribu- 
ted ; one bushel to Leman Stone, Esq. of Der^ 
by, the President of the Agricultural Society 
for the county of N. Haven ; from this parcel I 
have not received any account, but hope soon to 
have a full report from that quarter; other par- 
cels went to the states of Maine, N. Hampsldre, 
Vermont, and in one instance to N. York ; other 
small parcels were disposed of in my own im- 
mediate neighborhood. I have received but 
few accounts of the culture of t^s plant, but 
from my own observations upon what I saw 
growings I am fully in the belief that this grain 
can be cultivated in New England, and the man- 
ufacture ef hats eventually carried to as great 
perfection, as St has attained in* Tuscany. . 

The finest and best straw which I have seen, 
was coltivnted by Doctor M. Spauldiiq^ of Am- 
herst, N. H. (an ingenious and scientific agricul- 
turist ;) an account of his mode is contained in 
the following extract from his letter* te me on 
the subject, to wit ; — ^^^ I sowed the wheat on 
the 20th of April, 1822, just as I received it, 
without apy preparation, except mixing with it 
a little air slacked iiiqe. The gpanititj^of seed 



put upon the ground, was agr^aUe to the in- 
stmctioiis which you had piMished in the news- 
papers. The land was a lights dry, sandy loam 
soil, ratlier elevated, and not entirely free from 
stones. It had been planted with potatoes the 
year before. The wheat or straw [from forget^ 
fulness] stood a few days longer in the field, 
before gathering, than the newspaper instruc- 
tions would seem to irttow ; no peculiar atten- 
tion was paid to the preparation of the ground, 
more than is common fyt the sowing of oats, or 
any other spring grain. I am of ot^nion that 
you sowed yours upon too rich a soil, that my 
success was not owing to superior tfttk, but in- 
ferior m2.'' The next best sample which I 
saw was cultivated by John Hubbard, a farmer 
in Groton. His account is, diat towards the 
last of April, he sowed one pint of the wheat 
which came from Tuscany^ upon a piece of 
ground that had been planted the preceding 
year ; that in the centre of the field, which he 
sowed with oats, he staked oat a small square, 
taking care not to carry any of the oats into it, 
and sowed his wheat about four times as thick 
as is sown to raise spring wheat ; being thus 
shaded on the sides by the oats,, it grew very 
even, was but very little rusted, that he reaped 
some part of it, and had about two quarts of 
grain, which he thinks equal in quality to the 
seed he. sowed ; that he saved a parcel of the 
straw, which an aged mother prepared agreea* 
ble to Mr. Appleton^ directions, and from 
which she made a hat, of a quality about equal 
to No. 10, [or 10 rims to a good sized brim,} 
the straw appeared as tough ml firm as the im- 
ported hats. 

In most cases, where I saw the wheat growl- 
ing, it appeared to have been planted In rows, 
on a rich soil, and instead of attaining tht 
h^ight^of 18 inches, as it does in Tuscany, ac* 
tually grevr upwards of 4. feet, and was too 
coarse for use, though it retained a si^ie tex« 
ture, and it appeared to me might well have 
been wrought into carpets. 1 should recom- 
mend to those who intend to cultivate this wheats 
to have one field for the purpose of rai^g seed, 
where the preparation of the ground should be 
like that which good cultivatorsof spring wheat 
use, and I am clearly of opinion, that the earlier 
it is eown in the spring the iietter will be the 
chance of a crop. 

Those who activate for the straw had belter 
sow broad east, and eight times m thick as k 
usually sown for bread^uff ; the gpround should 
be a light loam, without any manure. It is well 
known to all farmery that the thicker eny grain, 
or g^rass, flax or other plants, are sown, the fiiii 
er wiU be the «traw ; and a graveHy keell, such 
as we sometimes observe in a rye field, where 
there it a slender strawy almost withoet head^ 
appears to he well adapted to pTDdnee dMestfaw} 
and where the field or patch of ground can be 
surrounded with other grain (so as^iet to have 
any outside rows,) the straw will he brighter, 
and less liable to rust^ 

ik>w to the process used hy the 8traw-brai#. 
era in Massachusetts, of bleaching with brim- 
stone, can be successfully applied to the Leg- 
horn straw, in {reference to the slow process 
used in Tuseany, of bleaching by the dew, time 
and experience can determine. 

The manufacture of straw in flie Tidnily 
where I reside, is annually becoming a more 
ifflportam iMMBofa ef indus^y, which is whol|^ 
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C spared m iimilies, eveiy part of the inaim- 
tore being domestic. It is a weH known fact, 
fkirt in oaany towns and viUigei, the proceeds 
of the mandSiotiire of straw eicceds the yalne 
of all tbe saiphH beef; pork, butter, grain and 
cider tliat is sent to market. Hence the ad- 
▼anti^r^ which win resuit from the introdvc- 
tioa of a more finn and dnrabie straw than rye* 
apon wkicli the lat>or of so many persons can 
be so well bestowed, are cootinnallj becoming 
more obrioaB. 

I am^ sii^ joitr obedient serrant, 

SAMU£L DANA. 
GroCoD, Jan. ISO. 

1LKMAKK8 BT TBS SOrrom. 

We fully concur with the Hon. writer of the preced- 
iD|: article, with regard to the probable public benefit 
to be derived from the cultivatinn of the kind of wheat 
abore described, and 'the introduction of the manuiac- 
ture of jLegbom- bonneta, &c. We would, however, 
iagg;est the propriety of the i4;>pUcatifn of a small 
^aantity of lime, finely pulrerised, to the soil on which 
it is proposed to raise this, as well as aay other kind of 
wheat, onlest it is sown on lime stone land. In Tnt- 
qmy, we are teld, that the soU on which this wheat is 
sown, it selected amoog calcareous £lime stone] hills. 
Lime, it Is said by chemists, constitutes « part of the 
straw, ai well aa of the berry of wheat If lime is nei- 
ther native in the soil, nor supplied by art, we do not 
see bow the wheat-plant, which is constituted ia part 
ofUme, can possibly be matured. The lime may be 
either caustic pr quick lime, pounded lime stone, or 
eld lime mortar, or plaster reduced to fine powder. As 
a viforoos or laige growth of wheat straw, however, 
la not wished £>r, a small quantity of lime would pro- 
bably answer. It ia hardly necessary to observe that 
if caustic lime is used it should not be ^ipUed ^i^iile 
the plants arergrowing. See N. £. Farmer, No. 1^, p. 
$1, 92 ; No. 18, p. 139 ; No. 24, p. 192. 
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FOK rSX V^ mWOLAWD TAB^MXK. 



(CoBtiaaedftoM p. 204.) 

km&og the most remarkable breeds of mi* 
flMds of the Bos, or Neat Cattle geniH, are th^ 
WHd Cattle of Great Britain. This breed is at 
preseal to be met with in some gentlemen^a 
parin, where they ere said te remain in their 
eriginal wild state. The foUowing aooonnt of 
them is giren by Mn Bailej, an EigHsh writer. 

*^ Their color ia iDferimbqr of e creamy white; 
muzzle, Uacfc ; the whole ef tiie inside of the 
ear, and about one tidrd of the ontside, from the 
Upe^ downwmidy red ; horns whiter with Mack 
lips^ teiy fine, aad heat epward ; some of the 
bulls h«f e a 4hin, npr^t mene, aboet an inch 
end «a half, er two inches long. The weight 
ef the oxen isiromdhto 45 stone, and the cows 
from -25 teSSatooe, the four quarters, 14 lb. to 
the steoe. The beef i§ finely marbled, and ef 
no ezcellcBl flairor. 

44 From the natore of their pastore, and the 
freqnent agitation thej are pot to by the cnrioe> 
Ify eCetfingers, it ietcarce to be eipected they 
jiienkl get verj £U ; yet the ais year nM oxen 
ate generally^ resy geed beei^ firem whence it 
any be fiurly >sa|ipMed, that in proper siCna* 
ttsMth^ weald feed weU. 

^ At the fifft appearance of any person, they 
idb at^aboot the dhHtence 



of two hnndfed yardft, make a wbiri roand and 
come boldly op again, tosshog their heads in a 
menacing manner ; on a sadden, they make a 
fiill stop at the difttance of forty or i(\y yards, 
looking wildly at the obj^t 61 their surprise ; 
bat apon the least motion being made, they all 
again turn roand, and fly off with equal speed, 
but not to the same distance, fo/rming a shorter 
circle^ and again returning With a bolder and 
more threatening aspect than before ; they ap- 
proach much nearer, probably within tiiirty 
yards, when they again make another stand, and 
again fly off ; this they do several timet, short- 
ening their distance, and advancing nearer and 
nearer, till they come within 8ut5h a short dis- 
tance, that people think it most prudent to leave 
them, not choosing to provoke them further. 

^ The mode of killing them, was, perhaps, 
4he only modem remains of the grandeur of an- 
cient hunting. On notice being given that a 
wild bull would be killed on a certain day, the 
inhabitants of the neighborhodd came mounted, 
and armed with guns, &c. ; sometime^ to the 
amount of an hundred horse, and four or five 
hahdred foot, who stood upon walls, or got into 
trees, while the horsemen rode off the bull from 
the rest of the herd, till he stood at bay, when 
a marksman dismounted and shot him. At some 
of these huntings, twenty or thirtv shots have 
been fired, before he was subdued. On duch 
occasions, the bleeding victim grew desperately 
furious from the smartii^of his wounds, and the 
shouts of savage joy that were echoed on every 
side. Bu( from the number of accidents that 
happened, this dangerous mode has been but 
little practiced of late years, the park keeper 
alone generally shooting them With a rifle gun 
at one shot. 

« When the cows calve, they hide their 
calves for a Week or ten days, in some sequest- 
eaea situation, and go and suckle them two or 
three times a day. If any person comes near 
their calves, they dap their heads close to the 
gromid, and Be like a hare in form, to hide 
themselves ; this is aproof of their native wild- 
nesi, and is cprreborated by the following cir- 
caastance, which happened to the writer of 
this narrative, who found a hidden calf, two 
dayi old, very lean, and very weak : on stroking 
its head, it got up, pawed two or three times 
like an old bull, bellowed very loud, stepped 
back a few atepa, and bolted at his legs with all 
its force ; it then began to paw again, bellowed, 
stepped back, and bolted as before ; but know- 
ing its intention, and stepping aside, it missed 
him, fell, and was so very we^^ that it could 
not risot though it made several efforts ; but it 
had done enough, the whole herd were alarm- 
ed, and coming to its rescue, obliged him to re- 
tire ; for the £ms will allow no person to touch 
tbeir calves without attacking them with im- 
petuous feredty.^'' 

The foregoing are -some of the most remark- 
able breeds of neat cattle, where the varieties 
are most strongly marked. To enumerate all 
the kinds which are treated of by British and 
other foreimi writers, would require a large 
volume. We shall, therefore, omit for the pres- 
ent, any farther notice of any particular breed 
of neat cattle, and proceed to snch focts ud ob- 
servations as apply to all the varieties of this 
most useful' quadr u ped, which the art of 
baa ever hroughl withhi the sphere of hit da- 



^^ In point of utility and profit, no animal can 
stand in competition with the cow ; a sentiment 
which has been universal from the prknitive 
ages, and which, to this moment, has lost noth- 
ing of its force or truth.^ Her milk, so indis- 
pensable to civilized man, is her most predoos 
product, and of which the value, in various 
forms, is 86 universally and feelingly under- 
stood. Of this real liquor of life, more valua- 
ble thm the richest wines, the cow will give 
the amount of many tinui her weighi in the 
course of a year, and every year, tliat she con- 
tinues in a constant state of reproduction, unto 
the end of life, when her last gift to man Is food 
of the most substantial kind, and so many arti- 
cles of various uses, that no pari of her carcase 
need be wasted or lost ; the worth of these re- 
places, probably douUes her original cost.''* 

For some of the marks of a good cow, the 
reader is referred to No. 3, page 21, of the 
New England Parmer. To the signs there 
specified, may be added the following. ^^ The 
indications of copious milking, in whatever spe* 
cies of cows, are a capadous and thin udder, 
large teats, with a large and distinct milk-vein ; 
these are generallv accompanied with a fineness 
of the head and chops ; tninness of the neck, 
and somewhat ^unt and meagre appearance of 
body, promising no great tendency to fatten. 
In common when a large and fine udder is found, 
sufficient milking need not be doubted.^ 

The cow goes nine monthst with young, and 
rarely produces but one calf at a time. — 
Where the herd is extensive, an account should 
always be kept of the time when each cow goes 
to the male, that she may be dried off at a rea- 
sonable distance of time before the testation be 
completed. The most proper time K>r the cow 
to be dried ofi^ according to a writer in Rees' 
Cyclopedia, is about two months before her 
cahring. When she ought to be suffered to lie 
quiet, and not be brought up with the other 
cows at the milking or suckling times ; for if a 
cow be continued ia milk nearer to the time of 
calving than two months, it will not onlv great- 
ly injure her future progeny, by renderim|^ it 
weakly and stunted, but will have an ill efiecl 
on the health of the cow herself. It is, howev- 
er, said by others, that when cows are well fed, 
they may be continued in milk till within a 
week or two of their calving, w^hout sufierii^ 
any injury from it But, in general way, it ii 
thought best to let them go dry for a month, or 
fix weeks, or inore, according to their condition^ 
in order to the more fully recrdtiog their 
strength. But where only one or two cows aria 
kept for the use of a family, it may be well to 
know that, 6y gooef/ecdinf, they maf be contin- 
ued in milk tiU witlun ten davs or a fortnight of 
the time of their calving, without mu^h incour 
venience or injury to the animal. 

During the winter season, the cows which are 
expected shortly to calve, ought to be lodged 
every night under some convenient shelter, for 
a week or two previous tp calvnig"; as it may 
b^the means of saving the life of the calf and 
perhaps of the dam likewise. If the cow 
catches cold hy calving abroad, which may ba 
perceived by her trembling joints, and her re* 
fusal of foo^ she ought iaunediatelv to be hous* 
ed under a wean shed, or other buudiifp, togetb- 



• Lawrence iMi Nsat Cattle, 
t Generally about firom S70 to 30^ digrs. 
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er with her calf, and treated as heretofore di- 
rected hi cases of cold."^ She should be allowed 
the best and sweetest hay, and not suffered to 
drink any cold water. 

The milch cow is generally in her prime at 
five years old, and will commonly continne in a 
good milking state till ten years of age, or up- 
' wards ; but this depends greatly on the consti- 
tution of the animal ; some cows, like other ani- 
mals, exhibiting marks of old age, much earlier 
than others. They can/ however, seldom be 
kept with advantage to such an age. 

♦ Sec New Euglaad Farmer, No. «3, p. 177. 
(to be contihued.) 

TOR THB ITKW XirOLAlTD FAmifSR. 

A qUESTJOJ^ m PRACTICAL SURVEYUm. 

There was a wealthy farmer had an extensive 
pasture for his calves, geese, &c. It was bound- 
ed by seven very irregular sides and angles—^ 
on one of the lines there was a pond or spring 
head— in his will he left it to his two sons to be 
equally divided in two parts, by one straight 
line drawn through the spring for both parts to 
have water. I demand the rule by which it 
may be most readily done, either by calculation 
or Semi Geometry^ and if the answer is not made 
in three months after this is published, lite and 
health permitting, I will endeavor to shew how 
it may be done by calculations, or far more 
readily by Semi Geometry^ if I could have cor- 
rect plates engraved. 

SAMUIIL PRESTON. 

Stockport^ Pa, Jan. 18, 1823. 
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The attention of our readers is reqtie8te4 to an inter- 
eitin/ article (page 212 of our present No.) on the sub- 
ject of TuflcAiTT Whxat, imported by the Hon. Mr. 
Dana. Samples of the straw, the braid, and the wheat, 
may be seen at the office of the New Eogiand Farmer. 
Seed wheat of this kind may be obtained in small par- 
cels, at the store of tlr. Joseph Bridge, No. 25, Court- 
atreet. 



ON SAVING AND MAKING THE HOST OF BfANCRE. 

{Continued from page 191.) 
Jh our last number on this subject, we showed 
that jactual experiment would app^ir to warrant 
a coBCiUsion that the urine of neat cattle, if 
proper!^ collected, preserved, and applied, 
would Aunish more manure or food for plants, 
in the proportion of 7 to 6, than the solid 
evacuatioQS of the same cattle. And that ^^ io 
five months, each cow discharges urine, which, 
when absorbed bj loam, furnishes manure of 
the richest quality, and most durable effect, for 
lialf an acre w ground." If this be true in its 
full extent, it is certainly a great discovery ; and 
perhaps of as much importance to farmers, as 
the introduction of Plaister of Paris, clover, or 
any other of the artificial grasses. We style it 
a discovci-y^ because if cultivators in general, had 
ever been apprised of the value of this sub- 
stance,, it, cauqot well be credited that they 
iyould let it be wasted, or worse than wasted ; 
serving to corrupt the air Instead of feeding the 
crops of the farmer, and giving him poison, 
when, with a * little attention, it might furnish 
£im with food. And here, before we advance 



any further on the regular highway of our dis- 
course, we beg to be indulged in &ie liberty of 
stepping aside, in a short digression, (or what 
the poets call episode} on the value of manure 
in general. 

When we reflect that the old adage ^ manwrt 
is the mother of com" is not only true, but that 
we may carry the sentiment still farther, and 
say that manure is the parent of all profitable 
vegetation, we cannot but be deeply impressed 
with the importance of embracing every practi- 
cable and economical method of saving and ma- 
king the most of so precious a product. By 
proper attention to the accumulation and appli- 
cation of manure, our lands instead of vsearing 
out^ would imprcroe under the hand of the culti- 
vator, and produce crops greater in quantity, 
and superior in quality to those which grew 
upon them when nrst reclaimed by the axe and 
the harrow from a state of nature. Our hardy 
yeomen instead of leaving the land of their fath 
ers to waste their lives in the wildernesses of 
the West, might remain at .home contented and 
happy, in possession of all the privileges and 
comforts of cultivated society, together with as 
much a£Quence as is necessary for the pursuit 
and enjoyment of happiness. By increasing our 
manure, we increase our crops, and by increas- 
ing our crops^ w.e accumulate manure. The 
cause not only produces the effect, but the ef- 
fect gives additional . efficiency to the cause. — 
The farmer who neglects to preserve and make 
a judicious use of his manure, will not only 
starve his next succeeding crops, but weakens or 
destroys the first link in his whole chain of crops. 
His first step is down hill, and having begun to 
back slide, every day renders his progress, in 
the way of good and profitable fanning, more 
and more difficult. 

But to return and resume the thread of our 
Essays. Notwithstanding the experimemi «f 
Mr. Alexander, detailed in our former observa- 
tions,' would seem to lead to a belief that the 
urine of neat stock is of more value than their 
dung and litter, there are some things to be 
thought of, which would make this at least a 
disputable, if not a doubtful conclusion. Sir J«bn 
Sinclair, although he allows this substance to be 
useful, does not rate it so high as would seem 
to be its value, according to the result of Mr. 
Alexander's experiments, and the remarks there- 
on, which we have quoted fi*om the ^^ Letters 
of Agricola." In the code of Agriculture (page 
202,) it is stated that " every sort of urine con* 
tains the essential elements of vegetablea in a 
state of solution.. The urine of a horse, being 
so much lijG^hter, would be m6re valuable than 
its dung, if both were conveyed to any distance. 
The urine of six cows or horses will enrich a 
quantity of earth sufficient to top-dress one En* 
^liah acre i^ grass land ; and as it wocrid require 
four pounds worth of dung to perform the same 
operatiem, the urine of a cow or horse it worth 
about 128. per annum, allowing 8s. per acre as 
the expense of preparing the compctt." Per- 
haps, moreover, the whole of the urine may not 
be lost, if it is not separated from the solid ma- 
nure. If the cattle are well littered, a part of 
the liquids will be absorbed by the straw or oth- 
er litter, and a part, mixing with the 6xcrem«n* 
tious matter, may increase the strength and effi- 
cacy of the latter. This may be a useful re- 
sult when the dung is intended for one of the 
ingredients of compost, and is to be dilvud {}i 



we may use the expression in this casie) widt 
earth. The excrements of cattle, however, \£ 
kept under cover, (as they should be till applied 
to the soil,) are a manure sufficiently powerful. 
To add urine to dung, which haa neither beea 
dried by the sun and air, nor wasted by rain^ 
wnuld not, in our opinion, be the most economi- 
cal method of disposing of the former substance. 
Fresh urine, when undilvted, will sometimes de- 
stroy vegetables, and when it i^ added to fresh 
dung, and applied to plants, it affords them nur 
triment in too concentrated a state. Feedi^ 
plants with a. substance of this kind, would be 
like attempting to nourish animals with pure oil 
or sugar, and to stimulate them with unmixed 
alcohol. For these reasons, as well as for the 
sake of preventing putrescent fermentation, we 
are fully of opinion that the liquid ought to be 
kept separate froiik the solid parts of cattle mar 
nure. 

With regard to the mode in which the tfepa- 
ration of each of these substances can be most 
economically effected, and both the solid and 
liquid parts preserved and applied in tiie most 
eflfectual manner, it would be difficult to lay 
down general rules, applicable to all cases. We 
will, however, suggest a few hints (or the con- 
sideration of practical farmers. 

1st. Loam, peat, or other earth may be de- 
posited under horse and cow stables, and the 
liquid part of the manure allowed to filter thro^ 
cracks or small holes bored in the floor ; which 
for such purpose should be composed of planks 
easily taken up. This method has been adopt- 
ed by Mr. Wiltiston, of Brookfield, Mass. as sta- 
ted in the Agricultural Repository, vol. iv. page 
193. In this way, however, we should appre- 
hend the liquid matter would not spread eveorlj) 
nor impregnate the earth below equally. 

2d, There may be a gutter or offij^t fixed be-* 

hiod the cattle, COUSlStmg of boatra« MX plaoksy 

wiUi cracks^ or crevices between them, to per- 
mit the liquid matter to descend. Below this, 
may be a pit or trench, which may, as occasioB 
requires, be filled with earth to receive what- . 
ever flows from the stable. But here the same 
objection would apply, which is stated in the first 
mentioned methed^ In either case, the top of 
the earth or loam might become encrusted ia 
such a manner, that the liquid would stand oa 
the sarface, and form a noisome and. f«tid peel, 
instead.of incorpotatiiig with the earth. Both, 
these methods^ hoikrever, have been adopted, as 
we learn, with some degree ef success.. 

3d. Barrels, hogshead or other proper ves- 
seh may be sunk at each comer of the stable or 
cow house^ and chisnnels or gutters lead to them, 
80 that they ..may receive; the drainings from 
the cattle. These may be emptied as occaaioa 
requires, and incorporated wiUi loam or other, 
proper substance, which should be under cover, 
so as to make a rich compost. O^, in the proper 
season, the contents of these cisterns may l^e 
used te water vegetables either by means of » 
gardener^ watering pot, or by a hogshead atr. 
tached to a box, full of holes, the whole drawn 
by oxen, and the liquor sprinkled over thei 
ground as they 'advance, according to the meth* 
od pursued by Mr. Soiith, as stated in his addrese 
pubiiriied in the New England Farmer, No. $, 
page 44. Both these last mentioned miodea maf 
be adopted; the liquid applied to manure, graai^ 
or other v^etables in the proper season, ttid 
wheQ aot wanted for that {mrpose, ma>( be Ueude 
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ed and incorporated with loam. The loam may 
be kept trader cover for that purpose, and with 
the aid of a hoe, or garden rake, may be easily 
«id equally impregnated with the salts, kc. 
which were held in solution by the liquid ap- 
plied, (to be continued.) 



FARMER SUMMARY OF NEWS. 



CONGRESS.— There appears to be but litUe busi- 
ness yet completed by that body which is of general in- 
terest. Bills are read and tommdtud^ and bills to pre- 
Teat debtors being committed seem to be the order of 
the day. Various details of matters and things relating 
to Messrs. A. B. & C. which to give in detail would ^^ a 
, hundred pent require" are presented, debated, and some 
will probably be decided upon,either during the present 
or some future session. By a communication from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, it appears that the imports 
of the -year amounted to $83,941,541, and the exports 
to $73, 160,381. The bill for the disbursement of pub- 
lic money is still before the Senate, Mr. Plumer of N. 
H. has reported a bill for allowing costs to patentees, 
their executors, &c. where the sum recoyered shall not 
be less than fifty dollars. A committee hare reported 
that it is not expedient to legislate on the subject of yac- 
cination. Messrs. Gales and Beaton, proprietors of the 
National Intelligencer, complained to the House thfit 
their honesty as printers had been impeached by an ar- 
ticle in the Washington Republican. This relates to 
something, thought to implicate Mr. Crawford, relative 
to certain Banks to the westward, but of which it be- 
hoves us to be mute, as the affair is before a committee 
of the House. Whenever it assumes a tangible, matter 
of fact shape, we shall put our hand upon ft, 

MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE,-This honor- 
able body appears to be chiefly occupied in concerns of 
a local and private nature. A number of companies 
iiave be«n incorporated of a religious and secular na- 
ture. Among the latUr is the ^^ Boston Gas Loght 
Company," who will probably shed light in our paths. 
Jf they accomplish this and we do not then walk in the 
-highway of rectitude it wiU not be their &ult. A peti- 
tion has been exhibited for converting Amherst Acade- 
my into a Colle^, but the petitioners have had leave 

to withdraw theur petition. AbiUhafl naised^h^JIouse. 

wh^^u I iA.^ j;^ *v^ Y«Ljmeiaot one per cent^M v» 

the amount of all goods, wares and merchandise, and 
one half per centum on the amount of sdl real estate 
sold at auction in this state. The bill respecting pub- 
lic worship and religious freedom has passed the House 
—yeas 67, nays 41. 

FOREIGN.— Letters from &nyma, as late as -the 
ISth of Nov. confirm the acooant of the return of the 
Turkish fleet to Tenedos, but state noUik^ of any seri- 
ous oigagemcnt with the Greek fleet fhe deleat of 
the Tdrkiah anny, which had invaded the Morea, is 
.fdso confirmed ; but the remains of it, at the last date, 
^cvej^ed in th^ citadel of Corinth, and besi^ed by 

A late arrival from Europe at New Tork has brought 
intellige^e from London to the 9th Dec. By this it ap- 
pears that the British and Portuguese are determined 
to rcmaiii neut©! Jn the dispute between France and 
Spain ; and that the Cortes are determined to reject 
any proposition ibr.^o4ifying their constitution. 

The waiuetiU cont^a^^d^b^l^en Persia and Turkey, 
and it was reported Ahjit titer Persians were within a 
few hours march of Bag^AcL , There was no proq>ect 
of a war between Russia and Turkey. 

At Mexico puUic affairs wear a revolutionary aspect, 
and the reign of Iturbide seems near a period. Gen. 
Santa Anna has raised the standard of revoluUon, and 
has pvblbbed a proclamation replete with /promises 
and patriotism. Ori the fith of Dec. three days previ- 
ous to hW. proclamation, the general sent a letter to his 
insperial master, advising hfan to abdicate, and intimat- 
ingr that he could enforce hs» reasons with two thousand 
hayonets. The Fort of San Ullao has surrendered to 
the troof s of Iturbide. Affairs in Havana appear to be 
settling mto a qaiet and commerciaV^ate. 

A late New Orleans paper says, *' a rumor has been 
MToral day«in circulation here,' that ttie British are 
»hoQt ombarking sevew black regiments from their Isl- 
aads mfb^ W^ Indies, io onter to take povoMton of 



such parts of the Island of Cuba as have become noto- 
rious for piracy." 

A school has been established at Edinburgh, for im- 
parting to mechanics the philosophical principles of 
their respective occupations ; and a similar school at 
Glasgow, under Dr. Ure, who lectures on the various 
branches of science connected with the arts. 

The Dey of Algiers has issued a decree that every 
bachelor of more than 20 years of age, shall be flogged 
in public every day till he takes a wife^ 

DOMESTIC— On the night of the 13th ult. the 
house ot Mr. Nathan Rosa, Jr. of Anson, Maine, was 
consumed by fire, and Mrs. Ross, with three children, 
were burnt to death. — On the 9th ult. a young woman 
of Charleston, S. C. died in consequence of injury sus- 
tained by her clothes taking fire ; her sister was mate- 
rially injured in attempting her rescue. — ^The dwellmg 
house of Mr. Calvin Briggs, of Putney, Vt. was con- 
sumed by fire on the nieht of the 23d uH. together 
with the household furniture, nearly all Mr. B.'s pa- 
pers, sbnie money, about $400 worth of leather, and 
all the provisions* and clothing for his family. — A fac- 
tory in Vernon, Con. owned by a Mr. Abbot, was de- 
stroyed by fire, on the 24th ult. — Several stores, con- 
taining valuable merchandize, among which was 400 
bales of cotton, orates of crockery, &c. were consumed 
at Philadelphia last week ; supposed to be the work of 
an incendiary. 

The maniac Trask, who lately broke Jail in Boston, 
has been taken in the bam of the Hon. Christopher 
Gore, in Waltham, without resistance, and returned to 
the jail from whence he escaped. He had on the iron 
collar and fetters, with which he was encumbered pre- 
vious to his escape. 

. The House of Assembly of New- York has passed an 
act to abolish Imprisonment for Debt. 

St^e Prucn, — According tp a report for the year 
ending on the 90th September last, the average num- 
ber of conyicts in the prison was about 275. The num- 
ber received during the year, was 91 — the number dis- 
char^ped was 83, of whom 14, only were pardoned — 10 
died, and one escaped. The amount received from the 
sales of stone was $23,796; the amount for Ubor of 
shoemakers, weavers, brush-makers, &c. $9,844. The 
balance against the prison, on the accounts of the year, 
was $8,371, besides the salaries of the directors, phy- 
siciMs* cdi^nldiB, cu^a wMMian, fim o n n ting to $2,900. 
. jnehanieal Invention, — A Clover Mill has been erect- 
id at Poughkeepiie, N. Y. under the direction of Mr. 
Boulton, which is highly spoken of, as calculated to 
separate aU the seed from the chaff, and, at the same 
time, leave the former remarkably clean and hand- 
some. The machinery is described as very simple, the 
cost trifling ; and, if geoerally used by the &rmers of 
Dutchess county, it is calculated that, instead of pur- 
chasing their clover seed, grown m other parts of the 
Union, they will be able in a few years to raise a suffi- 
cient supply lor themselves.— JV. Y. Mechania^ Oas. 

TO CORltSSPOSDBlrTS. 

We have received at too late a period Ibr^ insertion in 
the present paper a very valuable communication fit)m 
a gentleman in Worcester, which we shall publish in 
ouranct. The delay in our reception of the manu- 
script, ^e understand, was caused by its contents l^av^ 
ing been communicated to a number of genUraien, be- 
lon^ng te the Legislature, for purposes conikected with 
the interests of agriculture. 

The paper from a gentleman from Newton, .on the 
wbject of prunmg fruit trees, &c. is receive! and 
dballsoott be published. ^ 

LAW OF PA^TO^TO^'^^^S^flONsf 

CHARLI^E™, No. 51, ComhflV Boston, has 
just published, "An Essay on the Law of Patents 
for New InvcnUons. By Thomas G. Fessenden, Goon- 
seller at Law. The second edition, with lai^ addi- 
tions, corrected and improved by the author.^ 

This work U adapted as well to the use of the Artist 
Mid Mechanic as ofthe Lawyer, The whole was caie- 
ftilly reviewed in manuscript, and recommended by 
gentlemen of the arst legal talents b New England.— 
The Hon. Judge ^torj^ in a letter to the author, ob-j 
served, " I have no hesitaUon in expretstmr my opin- 
ion that the book will be highly useful toT^l irsons, 
who are engaged in obtaining patents, or in vindicate* 
them^m Courts of Justice. THemjmuscript containsl 



collection of all the cases, on the subrject of Patents, 
within my knowledge ; and the principles contained in 
them are detailed with accuracy and fulness 'in thie 
Summary at the conclusion. I know of no work so 
comprehensive as yours on the subject ; and it may be 
relied on as a safe guide." - y 

The Hon. William Pretcott^ and the Hon. Daniel 
Webiltfy after perusing the manuscript stated thdr 
opinion as follows : ^^ This edition is a e^eat improve- 
ment on the first, and we think it will be a valuable 
and useful book to the profession, as it contains the 
statutes, and states, we believe accurately, all, or near- 
ly all the decisions, which have been made on a branch 
of law, daily growing more interesting and important.'^^ 

George SuUivan^ E^. a gentleman who has paid much 
attention to this branch of law, has likewise favored 
the work with a recommendation, from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract : 

^^ Your method of arranging aU the decisions in the 
order of an analytical digest of the several requirements 
and provisions of our statutes for granting patents, puts 
the lawyer at once in possession of the judicial con- 
struction of the statutes ; while your synthetic Summa- 
ry, far more .extended and comprehensive than in the 
former edition, places within reach of the mechanic a 
sure means of judging whether his invention is a fit 
subject for a patent ; what is required of him by the 
statute in order to obtain his patent ; and what provis- 
ions are enacted for securing to himself and heirs, hb 
meritorious privilege." Feb. 1. 



PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c, 

[Revised and corrected every Friday.! 



C&oif 
D. C 



90 

9 50 

8 50 

7 60 

14 

12 

16 

7 

1 00 

7 25 

7 50 

4 25 

86 

72 

45 

9 

11 

1 25 

65 

3 00 

12 00 



A8HES, pot, 1st qual.' . . . Itoti. 14^ 00 150 00 

peart do 150 0^166 00 

BEANS, white, bush 

BEEF, mess, 200 cwt. ,. • • . bbl 
cargo. No. 1. .* • . . 

ii j^o^ 2. . . 
BUTTER, inspect. 1st qual! ! lb. 

" ' 3d qual. . 
^.r^^e.^ «maH kegs, famUy, 
CHEESE, new milk . . . . 
FLAX ^»_ <■ : , .. ' • • , , 
FLAX SEED ..'.'... jbush 
FLOUR, BaUfmore, superfine, jbbl. 

CkneMce . . ^ ^ 

Rye, bett . \ ^ , 
GRAIN, Rye . . , ., . . bush 

Com #*•.... 

HOPS, No. 1, . . . . 

LIME,' « • • cask 

OIL, Linseei, American * ] ! gal. 
PLAISTER PARIS .... ton. 
PORK, Nary Mess . . . . bbl 
Rone MidcBingtf • . . 
Cargo, No* 1, ... 
^,«. Cargo, No. 2, . . , , 
SE£DS, Uerd*s Grass . . • bush 
Clover • , , . . lb. 
^OOL, Merino, tail Mood, washed 
do. 7«8 k 15-16 do. 
do* 3-5 do. 

do, Uft do. 

do. 1^ do. 

Native • • • . do. 
Pttlled, Lamb^s, 1st sort 
dd. Sphining, Istsort 

PROVJSl)()^ MARKET. 
BEEF, best pi^s • , . . lb. 
PORK, fredi . ^ . . . . 

VEAL, 

MUTTON, 

POULTRY, 

BUTTER, keg a^ tab ... 
lump, best «. . . 

EGGS, Idoz. 

MEAL, Rye, • {bush 

Indian, . . • . » 

HAY, best, Hon, 
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8 
65 
60 
50 
46 
42 
37 
58 
50 
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3 

5 

16 

22 
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90 

80 

37 

1 60 

^ool 
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9& 
10 

« 00 

15 

13 

17 

9 

9 

1 10 

7 60 

4 50 

90 
75 
48 
10 
12 
1 i&O 
70 
3 26 
12 60 
14 6d 15 OQ 
12 00 12 60 
11 00 11 50 
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9 
75 
66 
54 
A» 
44 
40 
60 
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CEREMONY ; Or^ more Cfn/pliments than Covrtety. 
« Sir, will you please to walk before >^ 
No, pray Sir, you are next the door, 
*'Upon mine honor, I'll not stir—" - 
Sic, rm at home, consider Sir, — 
" Excuse me, Sir, Xni not g^ first," 
Well, if I must, why then I must— 
But yet I wilh I could erade it— 
^Tis strangely clownish, be persuaded *. 
Go forward cits ! go forward, squires, 
Nor scruple each, what each admifes. 
Life squares not, friend?, with your proceeding ; 
It flies, while you display your breeding ; 
Such breeding as one's granam preaches, 
Or some old dancing-master teaches. 
O, for some rude, tumultuous fellow 
Half crazy, or at least half mellow, 
To come behind you unawares 
And &irly push you both down stairs ! 
But death^s at hand, let like advise ye 
Go forward, friends, or he'll surprise ye. 



From the New York Statcsmsui. 



NORTHERN COTTON. 

A valoed friend and correspondent, abont 12 
months since, wrote several essays which were 
inserted in the Statesman under the signature of 
■^ Agricola,'' on the caltivation of cotton in this 
yicinitj', and ur^og npon our agriculturists to 
mdce the attempt. The idea tluit this plant, a 
native of a warm and sunny climate, would 
vegetate in our bleak northern latitude, or at 
most do more than spring from the ground and 
perish befc^e a branch would put forth, was 
t>erfectly novel, and conisidered by many, not- 
withstanding the ingenipus arguments of ^^ Agri- 
cola,^' as entirely chimerical. Otir correspon- 
dent was so confident in his belief, that he pro- 
cured at his own expense, a number of barrels 
of seed firom the south, which were deposited 
with us for gratuitous distribution. The result 
of several eixpedmen^ has ^already been stated, 
and specimens of cotton of the gr<mth of the 
past year, rendered it certain that this phmt 
could be advantageously cultivated in this cli^ 
mate, were we assured that the frost woirid 
appear no earlier than it did the last season. 
But we have now tb^ satisfaction oi communi- 
cating to the public the result of an ezperi 
meot, affording iibu^dant evidence of the hnpor- 
tant fact^ that cbtton can be raised with us^ not 
onhj 'without fear of injury from the frosty but 
that it is one of the most certain crops which can 
be produced. 

We have seen this morning, at the Auction 
Room of David Dunham, Esq. the crop of cot- 
ton which grew in his garden ^X his seat on Long 
Island, and which was picked on the 6th,, 14th, 
said 25tb, of December and 14th of the present 
month. It is all of an excellent quality, in eve- 
ry respect equal to any of the numerous speci- 
mens we have seen which were picked before 
the frost had touched the plant. We have little 
doubt, the discovery that frost does not prevent 
this plant, after it has arrived at h certain stage, 
from yielding the desired crop, will be produc- 
tive of iropo^ta^t result to this section of the 
countiy, and we take pleasure in presenting the 
•following interesting memorandum obtained 
from Mr. Dunham. 

" The cotton here exhibited was raised in 



the Statesman last spring, md by them obtained 
from a gentleman friendly to agriculture. The 
seeds were put in the ground on the border of 
the garden the early part of May, but by inat- 
tention, the sea island and upland were planted 
promiscuously ; six, eight and ten seeds were oc- 
casionally put into a hill, when on their coming 
up, the stalks were found to be too thick, and 
the ^surplus plants were transplanted into an 
open field- with some com ; immediately after 
which we had a terrible drought, and the plants 
were so much stunned that they came to little 
or nothing. In the border of the garden there 
were many flowers planted, which must rather 
have impeded the growth of the cotton, for 
some of the plants were almost hidden by shade. 
In August the plants began to flower, and they 
grew very luxuriantly till the first frost, which 
completely checked all further vegetation. 
At this time there had been but one pidting, on 
the 20th Oct. The gardner was about to pull 
up and throw away the residue of the plants, 
as being of no value, but ifas prevented, and 
on the 1st of Nov. as fine a picking was made 
as the one previous. The 20th of the same 
month another picking, on the 5th, 14th and 
25th davs of Dec. three other pickings, and on 
the t4th of Jan. the present month, a still furth- 
er picking; and a few more pods, ripe, may be 
found towards the first of February. 

^^ The curiosity about the growth of cotton in 
this climate appears to be this, — ^till now it was 
supposed that our season was not long enough 
to raise cotton, and that immediatly after the 
frost appeared no more could be counted on ; 
but from th^ experiment here adduced, it will 
be seen, that so far from the frost destroyixig 
the vital narts of vegetation, it only stops its 
progress, leaving so much nourishment in the 
plant, that with the aid of dry, cold weather, 
ever^f pod of any size, matures, esp^^^ and 
opens, like a chesnut burr; and the cotton, in 
point of staple and every thing else relating 
thereto, is fully equal to that produced before 
the frost made its appearance, with the single ex- 
ception that the pods are not so large, and ap- 
pear to be stopped in the growth, immediately 
after frost appears. 

^^ To every person wishing to make the ex- 
periment, the writer would recommend that the 
ground be prepared as for com ; that the seeds 
be put into the hills about the same distance 
apart, and that not more than four or five stalks 
be sufiered to remain in each hill ; that the cot- 
ton be ploughed and hoed, in the same manner 
as com, and if found to jgrow too hnrariantly, 
nip off the tops, and it will be found to yield 
more pods. It should never be suffered to grow 
above from three to four feet high; and be 
sure to plant early, as it is better to run the 
risk of having the first crop cut off with the 
spring frost, than he too late in planting ; ftr 
if you can only get your plants well stocked 
with pods before tiie fall frosts set in, you 
need not be alarmed but that you will gather a 
plentiful crop. DAVID DUNHAM. 



An equivocal EpitheU-^lt is common, now-a* 
days, to say the chariM^ler of swSh a msn la 
cmaniage^ui^f known* ^oery, does it imply 
advantage to the individual spoken of, or to 
others 'P^CharlesUm Courtcr. 

A blind man on leaving a coBipany of ladies, 
said he was sure there was one present who 
had a fine set of teeth^ €or she kept !^ a con* 
tinual laugh for two hours. 

An Irishman being asked, faow do you call 
potatoes In Ireland Y Faith, says he, wedon^ 
calPem at all, for when we want 'em we go and 
gat 'euL _^___ 



NEW SYSTEM OF SHOEING HORSES. 

JUST pahlished, and for sale at the prisciptl Book- 
rtores in this city, A NEW SYSTEM OF SHOE- 
ING HORSES, hy JoisPH Goodwibt, Veterinary Sqr- 
geon to His Bfajesty George IV. and Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons ; indadiag ObM^rvaUons oa 
Bleeding and the Pulse, a Condat View of the Jisai»' 
my of the Foot, Notes, Remarks, &c« Jaa* >5. 

AMERICAN MANUFACTURED PAPER. 

HOLBROOK te FESSENDEN manufactiire at their 
Paper MiH, in BratUeborough, (Vt.) Wbitutg 
Pafsr of an excellent quality, and much superior to 
any of a correspondent price imported. They hare 
Foolscap for $4,60 a ream, not inferior to Engluh pa- 
per which costs $9,00 a ream. Their Lxtru PAfsa 
is also fine, and sold cheaper than importedpap« of a 
similar sort. Specimens may he seen at Mr. Joaian 
Loring's Bookstore, No, 1, South Row> Jan. «5. 



plants; the seeds procoi^d from tbe editors of 



THE MENTOR AND LADIES' BOUQUET. 

NATHANIEL DEARBORN VespectfaUy •Jw^'^nj^ 
to the public, his intention of Bssuing a WecWy 
Paper, provided their patronage should authorize the 
attempt. 

Thit determination has heen taken whh the adrice 
of many friends, among whom are some ingenious minds 
which are enlisted for this cause ;— it has also be^ 
strengthened by the ctfcumstance tiiat the editort 
comp^Htiont iia?e been deemed of sufficient mcrtt, 
generally, Jo Be fepdiiusuvu ^ ^^.s^j. t«.i» v^^^ vi- — v 

rewafd. . 

It will be the uitent of tke editor, to advance, m 
every degree widiin his power, the rational pleasures 
of man ;— to plead the cause of virtue ;— to lure the 
youthful mind to love and to embrace tkose principles 
which can never satiate, but which ennoble huinan 
nature. ^ > 

To our hAt country wwen, we pledge our best ef- 
forts to promote their faiterests ;— in every act it wiU 
be our aim to merit their approbation. The paper will 
be entitied The MenJIer ami Louts'* Bouquet. 

Hs general outline will consist of extracts from sd- 
cntific works :— as a ** Mentor," H wfll always iwptajn 
some judicious moral essay;— ^ind /or th* •*'li^«' 
Bouquet,*' will be gleaned the dioicest, frir^st flowers. 

Its siae will be a royal quarto, paced — issued e*ch 
Saturday afternoon— Price, per year, |«,60 ; half year, 
$1,26 ; quarter of a year, 75 cents r^ayable in ad- 
vance. 

SnbMnriptiotts reoeJred by Col: Be^Jwa Lorteg, No. 
50, IState-street; Hfr. I. W.'6oWH<:h, No. 78, fitatc-rt. 
Mr. Josiah Loring, Nflb^i; jfepth Row, and at C. Cal- 
lender's Library, Sdiobl-street. 

Should public fcvor be expressed for the appearance 
of this prtypMed work, the same will be announced 
through the medium of the daBy prints. Jan. ftS. 



A fanner in New York has raised the past 
year, from twclte old ones, four hundred and 
forty Turkies. 

A l9Tg% eagle was lately shot from the top of 

a tree on tbe bank of the Delaware, baring a 

my garden on Long-lslan4 from about 250 to 900 ibx trap attached to one foot, which had been 



missing from its place for fire 49y8 or more. 



XTUSBANDMAW and HOUSEWIFE, hr TsmvAS 
JjL G. FBsmanxv, fer sale at ttiis.'Oace. Prict 
Fifty CenU. J««' ^'_ 



THOMAS W. SHEPARD^ 

RESPECTFULLY informs his frjends and the pidlic 
that he executes all kmds of 

BOOK AND FINE JOB PRINTHKJ, 
in the most ^shssnahle atianner, aad «n ret 
tenn», at Ihe Office of the N«w Ehqlajtd R 
aOGEilS^ .BUILDIir€frM.^.OOIVeitC8MT. 
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Pablished every Satiirdaj^, by THOMAS W. SHEPARD, Rog^rs^ Bmldi^, Congress Street, Boston ; at $2,50 per a nn. in advance, or $3,00 at the clo^^of the year- 
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AN ADDRESS 

OSLIVUIKD BSFO&X THB- MASSACHUSETTS A011ICIT&- 
TITRAL SOCimTT AT TJUB BRIGHTON CATTLE SHOW, 
OCT. 9, 1^22. BT THE HON. TIMOTHY PICKERING. 

Gentlemen of the Massachusetts Society 
for th^Pftnaotion of^ Agriculture, 

It. appears to be expected, that at each of 
your anniversary meetings, a discourse on Ag- 
riculture should be delivered. The Trustees 
of the Society have requested me to address 
yoQ at this time. But though fvilling to be laid 
under contribution to the great object of your 
, institution, it has occasioned a degree of solici- 
tude to present something meriting your atten- 
tion. From the multitude of booik ivritten on 
the subject of agriculture — embracing in that 
word wnafever should employ the thoughts and 
the labors of the skilful husoandmanT— the field 
would appear almost boundless : yet to select 
topics particularly interestii^ to the fanners of 
Massachusetts, and here to ascuss them so as to 
communicate useful and acceptable information, 
was not unattended with difficulty. My address 
most necessarily be miscellaneous. 

Philosophers and practical husbandmen have 
for ages employed their thoughts and their pons 
on the various operations in agriculture; yet 
diversities of opinion still exist ; and the reasons 
of many of these operations have been little 
more than conjectural. What constitute^ he 
food of plants, has long been a subject ot 'dili- 
gent inquiry. It was natural to suppose that if 
this food could be discovered, it could pore 
easily be provided, or at least be more ^ca- 
ciously administered. The palpable differences 
which distinguish the immense variety of plants, 
in their forms, textures, colors, and tastes, qat- 
urally suggested the idea, that each variety re- 
quired its specific nourishment. Yet it bein^ a 
matter of common observation, that the same 
soil would nourish and bring to maturity mdti- 
tudes of different plants, of very opposite quili- 
ties — some yielding wholesome food, and others 
a deadly poison — at the same time all growing 
together, and robbing one another; a nobler 
and more simple idea presented itself-— that the 
food of all plants was the same ; but that each 
species was endued with the power of convert- 
ing that food to its own peculiar substance : as 
ambng animals, the same grain produced all the 
varieties of flesh which go to sustain the life of 
nian. In the vegetable kingdom, this supposed 
power of conversion seemed strikingly appar- 
ent in the effects of grafting of fruits. The 
juices imbibed by the roots from the earth, and 
inlmediatelv changed to the proper sap^of the 
native stock, ascend and spread through all the 
limbs ; and if each of these be grafted with a 
different fruit, the varieties will be as numer- 
ous as the branches. 

By the modem discoveries in chemistry, these 
mysterious effects seem to be accounted for. 
For it appears that all kinds of plants are com- 
posed of a small number of elements, whose 
different arrangements and combinations pro- 
duce all the varieties in question. Seldom more 
th»n seven or eight of those elements belong to 



plants, and three constitute the greatest part of 
their organized matter. But each of these is 
a compound, consisting of the same materials, 
only in different proportions. The three prin- 
cipal ingredients in the food of plants, and whicb 
by them elaborated constitute the food of man 
and other animals, are named by chemists, car- 
bon, oxygene, and hydrogene ; in other words, 
charcoal, vital air and iq|lammable air; and 
these exist in the air we breathe, as well as in 
manures consisting of vegetable and animal 
matters. 

It may seem incredible -that the thin air, an 
invisible matter, should be changed, in the pro- 
cess of Vegetation, into solid substances, as wood 
imd stone : but nothing has been more clearly 
ascertained, than that in 100 parts of pure lime- 
stone, 45- parts are fixed air, or carbonic acid ; 
which in the act of burning the stone into lime, 
is expelled : for if at that time the stone be 
weighed, it will be found to have lost so much 
of its original weight. It is also well known 
that this same lime, which slaked with water, 
or exposed to the air, falls down into a powder, 
will immediately afterwards begin to imbibe 
fixed air from tne atmosphere, and eventually, 
though slowly, recover its original weight. It 
is this same carbonic acid, or fixed air, which 
at the bottom of wells, every year proves fatal 
to a number of lives. For this air, when separ- 
ate, being heavier than the air of the atmos- 
phere, sinks and remains at the bottom of wells, 
and is a deadly poison. It is the oxygene in the 
atmosphere, called also vital air, because essen- 
tial to animal life, which mingled with the fixed 
air, renders the latter harmless. 

i have introduced these few remarks on the 
food of plants, to present an idea — a very faint 
one indeed — of that very interesting sabject; 
which, as already observed, has so long em- 
ployed the thoughts of philosophers and agricul- 
tural writers ; but the satisfactory discovery of 
which seems to have been reserved for the 
present age. This view serves to account for 
the vast variety of plants which will grow on 
the same spot of earth ; the ingredients of their 
food being substantially the same, but varied 
in the proportions peculiar to each ; and which 
each has the faculty of appropriating to its own 
use ; rejecting the rest, or casting it off as ex- 
crementitious. 

But although the same articles of food will 
afford nourishment to a variety of plants, yet 
these are so formed as to require a variety of 
soils, adapted to their several constitutions ; 
some preferrmg a stiff, othen a loose or light 
s^il — some a moist and others a dry one. Few, 
however, will refuse a well compounded loam. 
Soils (like plants) however diversified in ap- 
pearance, consist of different proportions of the 
same elements. Four earths generally abound in 
soils; and these, by chemists, are called alumi- 
nous, siliceous, calcareous, and magnesian ^ and 
of these the three first are the principal ; and, 
in familiar language, well known to every far- 
mer, as clay, sand, and lime. Magnesia is often 
found in limestones ; and the combination is said 
to give the strongest lime for the farmer's use ; 
I so as in smaller quantities to serve bis purpose, 



larger 



as well as mild lime applied in much 
quantities. 

The first object which claims the farmer's 
attention, is the nature or constitution of the 
soil. The next embraces the means of enrich- 
ing it and preserving its fertility. That inti- 
mate mixture of clay and sand which is called 
loam, is the most desirable soil, as being already 
prepared for every operation in agriculture. 
A stiff clay demands opening by the addition of 
sand and other materials ; and a sandy soil re- 
quires the adJition of clay. But calcareous 
earth is considered as essential to give to soils 
the capacity of attaining the highest degree of 
fertility. Few soils, indeed, are wholly desti- 
tute of calcareous matter, though it may be in- 
visible to the eye : but very few possess so 
large a portion of it as would be salutary. 
There can be little danger, therefore, of ap- 
plying it to excess in Massachusetts, where so 
little in any form has been found. Limestone 
is the great source of calcareous matter. But 
this is of various qualities. Very little of it 
is purely calcareoas. Some lime stones in 
Great Britain have been found to contain eleven 
parts in twelve of sand. Of such lime, if sixty 
bushels were spread over an acre of ground, 
five busheb only of calcareous matter would 
be applied. To know then the constitution of 
the lime he uses, isr important to the farmer ; 
and not less so to the mason in preparing his 
mortar, which will require the addition of more 
or less of sand, ac<S>rding to the compositipn of 
the lime* All marlvs contain calcareous matter, 
and are of greatef or less value, according to 
the proportioft which this bears to the clay, 
sand, or other substances mingled with it. All 
shell fish will supply this material. In some 
parts of the United States, remote from lime- 
stone, oyster shells are burnt to obtain lime for 
building; and in all seaport towns where many 
oysters are used for food, their shells will be 
found in quantities deserving the neighboring 
farmer's attention ; and if raised in piles, min- 
gled with wood, may be burnt to lime. 

Of the vast improvements of the lands in 
Scotland, within the last forty or fify years, 
lime has been the basis ; and the use of it the 
first step towards rendering the application of 
manures, strictly so called, highly productive. 
There they will lay from fifty to two hundred 
or more bushels on an acre. In Pennsylvania, 
where lime has been long and extensively used, 
twenty to fifty bushels to the kcre has been 
found sufficient, and safer than any larger quan- 
tity, at least in the first application. A remark- 
able instance of the beneficial use of lime, 
though only at the rate of about twenty bushels 
to the acre, well merits a recital. The exper- 
iment was made on a field of ten acres, for 
which the farmer had provided two hundred 
bushels ; but it being his first essay in using 
lime, it so happened that the whole quantity 
was disposed of when he had gone over nine 
acres. Indian com was planted; and. the crop 
was very great The next year, the field was fal- 
lowed, and at seed time sown, a part with wheat 
and a part with rye ; and good crops were pro- 
duced. ** In the Spring (says the farmer) I 
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sowed it with clever iind timothy (Herdsgrass) 
and pot two boshels of phustcr on an acre ; and 
had as great a crop of clover as could grow ; it 
lay three weeks before the time of mowing." 
He adds — ^' The lime and plaister did all this ; j 
for no land conld he poorer^ before. Where I 
laid no lime, I got no clover, although I put on 
the plaister."* The kind of soil in which lime 
operated so powerfully, is not mentioned : but 
probably it was clayey; a very common soil in 
the country where this land lay. Another like 
instance occured in the Delaware State, on a 
clay farm, on which plaister produced no effect 
until the land was limed.t While lime operates 
very beneficially on stiong clays, it is said to 
be still more useful on lighter soib. To ascer- 
tain its effects on any lands, will require but 
little time and a small expense. A single cask 
of lime will be sufficient for a number of com- 
parative experiments. If a few adjoining rods 
of land be - set srpart for the purpose, and the 
lime, by slacking, brought to a fine powder, it 
may be evenly spread on the several small 
strips, in different proportions, at the rate of 
twenty and any greater number of bushels to 
the acre. Then, by raking or harrowing, mix 
the lime with the surface soil, and plant each 
strip equally and uniformly with Indian com 
One equal strip, tilled and planted exactly as 
the others, but left unlimed, will enable the 
experimenter to see what advantage may arise 
from liming. In the next year the 'effects of 
lime in its respective proportions, may be furth- 
er tested, by sowing the same strips with equal 
quantities of one sort of grain and of grass seeds. 

In like manner, small experiments may be 
made to try the effects of clay, on light sandy or 
gravelly loams, and of sand on stiff clays. The 
clay should be carried on and spread, and lie on 
the surface during the winter, to break and 
moulder by the alternate frosts and thaws, that 
H may bft more effectually mixed with the soil, 

As to the manner of applying lime, I am sat- 
isfied the best is that recommended and practis- 
ed where lime has been most extensively used : 
that is, to slake it with water, and as soon as it 
falls to a fine powder and is cool, to spread it 
evenly over the land, a^d with the harrow mix 
it with the soil ; its greatest utility depending 
on its intimate incorporartion. in liming exten- 
sively, the lime is ohen, perhaps most common- 
ly, carried on and dropped in small heaps, to be 
slaked by the moisture in the air : but it should 
be carefully attended to, that it may be spread 
as «oon as it is slaked ; or there will otherwise 
be danger of its netting in lumps, which may 
never again be duly pulverized. 

if the application of lime be, as is represent- 
ed, so important to the great and permanent fer- 
tility of the soil (and of this I entertain no 
doubt,) while the knowledge of the fact is all 
that is essential for the practical farmer to 
know ; something more is desirable to satisfy in- 
quisitive minds; and if the reason for asing^ 
lime, or its mode of operating, could be shown, 
it would give confideace to the husbandman, 
while it gratified the philosophical inquirer. 

A gentleman who is reputed to be one of the 
l^eatest chemists of the age (Sir Humphrey 
Davy) informs us that *'when lime, whether 
freshly burnt or slacked, is mixed with any 
moist fibrous matter, there is a strong action be- 

• Memoin of the Philadelphia Society of jbrricul- 
ture, Vol. L p. 193. tibid, VoU 11, p. 187. ^^ J 



tween the lime and the vegetable matter, and 
they form a kind of compost together, of which 
a part is soluble in water f' — that " by this kmd 
of operation, lime renders, matter which was be- 1 
fore comparatively inert, nutritive ; and as char- j 
coal and oxygene (vital air^ al^ound in all veg- 1 
etable matters, it (the quicK lime) becomes at 
the same time converted mto carbonate of lime ;" ' 
that is, it is restored, by a^ain combining with 
carbonic acid or fixed air, to the state in which ' 
it existed before it was burnt, except its being 
reduced to powder. Again he says — " Mild 
lime, powdered limestone, marles or chalks 
(for chalk is a limestone) have no action of this 
kind upon vegetable matter; by their action 
they prevent the too rapid decomposition of 
substances already dissolved ; but they have no 
tendeQcy to form soluble matters.'^ He then 
remarks, that " chalk, marie, or carbonate oi 
lime, will only improve the texture of t^ie soil ; 
or its relation to absorption ; acting merely as 
one of its earthly ingredients. Quick lime 
when it becomes mild, operates ki the same 
manner as chalk ; but in the act of becoming 
mild,it prepares soluble out of insoluble matter.^^ 
Again he says — ^^ All soils are improved by 
mild lime, and sands more than clays.'' 

While quick lime, according to this celebrat 
ed chemist, is so usefully applied to land 
abounding in fibrous matter, to effect its speedy 
dissolution, he says its application should be 
avoided, where a soil contains much soluble 
vegetable manure ; as it either tends to decom- 
pose the soluble matters by uniting to their 
carbon and oxygene, so as to become mild lime, 
or it combines with the soluble matters, and 
forms compounds having less attraction for wa- 
ter than the pure vegetable substance. 

But an ingenious writer, under the signature 
of Agricola, in Nova-Scotia, says, that notwith- 
standing all these precautionary fears, the off- 
spring of chemical ctreation, the British farmer 
is mostly in a habit of applying quick lime to all 
sorts of soils. And he assigns an adequate rea- 
son, that caustic lime cannot remain any length 
of time in the ground, without passing into a 
carbonate and becoming mild. This writer of- 
fers different reasons for the beneficial opera- 
tion of lime : that it is capable of absorbing not 
only that quantity of carbonic acid which it pos- 
sessed in its natural state (being 45 parts in 100) 
but an additional quantity ; and can form what 
chemists call an hypercarbonate. This, he says, 
is highly soluble in water : which accounts for 
the admission of lime into the structure of 
plants ; and that this excess of carbonic acid ad- 
heres very loosely to its base (the mild lime) 
and is liberated without any extraordinary de- 
gree of heat. The carbonic acid, a raosj im- 
portant article of vegetable food, is copiously 
evolved in the putrejnctive process of manures; 
the calcareous earth fixes and prevents its es- 
cape — forms with it a hypercarbonate, and read^ 
ily imparts it, in union with water, towards the 
notkrishment of the crops. It is supposed to do 
more ; it unites with the carbonic acid floating 
in the air ; and when there is a scarcity of ali- 
ment m the soil, it seizes and secures this food 
in the atmosphere, and afterwards disperses it, 
accordmg to the calls and necessities of vegeta- 
tion. Hence the necessity of keeping lime on 
the surface. It is then ready to intercept, and 
combine, with the carbonic acid which is gene- 
rated by the fermentation of the putrescent mat- 
ter lying at lower depths, a^ to attract the ' 



same gas (tlie carbonic acid) from the surround* 
ing air. 

I confess myself much better satisfied with the 
observations of Agricola, in accounting for the 
operation of hme, than with the s^olution offered 
by Sir Humphrey Davy. If the statement of 
tie former be corrector we can see a reason for 
tke long continuance of the beneficial effects of 
lime on land ; for althoi^h it is not itself food 
for plants, it is constantly employed in collect- 
ing and imparting to them that food, from tiie 
sources which have been mentioned. Does not 
the reasoning of Agricola also indicate the cause 
why lime benefits sands mope than clays ? The 
latter are opened and rendered lighter by its 
application : asd to destroy their too great te* 
nacity, seems to be a main advantage gained by 
liming clay- soili; whereas sandy soils are al- 
ready sufficiently porous. 

An old English practice of burning clay for a 
manure, has lately been revived in England, and 
with some appearance of novelty. The facts 
stated in regard to its operation, preclude all 
doubt of its efficacy. On stifl clays, it has, in 
the practice of some farmers, superseded the 
use of lime : because, although much greater 
quantities of it are required, yet being on the 
spot, in the very field where it is wanted, it is 
much cheaper than lime, for which the farmers 
are often obliged to send upwards of twenty 
miles. — It is said that clay thus burnt, — in which 
the process is so managed as to reduce the clay 
to the condition of ashes, — will not again, when 
wetted with rains, recover its original texture 
of a close compact substance too tenacious of 
water, and when dry, foo hard for the roots of 
plants freely to penetrate. I have called the 
buruiag of clay for manure an old English prac- 
tice : for I find an account of it in the second of 
Dr. Eliot's Essays on Field Husbandry, written 
and printed in Connecticut upwards of seventy 
years ago. The Doctor gives a recipe, copied 
from an English book, for the process of bum- 
in( it; which is with a smothered fire^ a point of 
indispensable necessity, accordhig to the present 
pnctice in England. 

Many ways of improving lands, both in the 
maaner of cultivating them, and in the kinds of 
useful plants to be introduced, have been often 
recommended ; and certainly a spirit of improve* 
meat has been extensively, excited : yet much 
remains to be done, to raise our crops to an 
equalitj to those in some European countries, 
whose fends and climates are no better than our 
own. But have we the means of accomplishing 
it ? I answer, generally, that we have. Our an- 
imals fot labor are equally efficient. Our in- 
strumenfe of husbandry are as good, or capable 
of being easily made so. Our husbandmen are 
«s intelligent, and unquestionably less prejudic- 
ed, and less averse to adopt improved modes in 
farming. In England, a bigotted perseyerance 
in ancient practices, however absurd, has in 
times past been astonishing. Her own writera 
inform us, for instance, that in one county all 
their common ploughing has long been per- 
formed with one pair of horses driven by the 
ploughman ; while in an adjoining district four 
or five horses, in a single line have been put to 
the plough, with the addition of a (hiver, an4 
yet ploughing no more land, nor with a deeped 
furrow, than was ekewhere effected with one 
pair of horses. 

But although I suppose no prejudices eaually 
strong exist vaMi% us, still we are, 1 thini, toe 
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prone to adhere to old usages, where no good 
reasons can be giTen for them. New practices 
in husbandly are often— perhaps chieflj--at- 
lempted by persons not bred to tiiat occapation, 
and these) for want of practical skill, may often 
fail in the execution ; and when snccessfnl, the 
dnccess is ascribed to a liberal expeaditnre of 
money, beyond the. ability of the mere farmer. 
Bot what risk will attend experiments made by 
farmers themseWes, to test the yaluB of these 
norelties ? Each ooe for Umself cac try them 
on as small pieces of itronod as shdl Suit his 
eonrenience, and at a Tery small expense of 
time and rooney^ The introduction cf improve- 
ments would be &cilitated, if the moiey expend- 
ed, and especially the quantity of laoor bestow- 
ed upon tbem, were always accuntely stated, 
and their authenticity vouched by tie names of 
the improvers. And if the expesmenters, in 
these cases, who hire all the labir, abd this 
often performed in their absence are merely 
not losers^ — practical farmers, alvays present, 
and working too with their own nands, would 
assuredly render such new practics proJUahU. 
But i apprehend the knowled/e of modem 
improvements in husbandry is failess extended 
than may commonly be supposei That cele- 
brated Travelling Agriculturist, le late Arthur 
Young, a man of science and litcfature as well 
as a practical farmer, — after viting different 
districts in England, for the pupose of observ- 
ing, and for the information of lis countrymen 
describing their various model of husbandry, 
commenced, about the close i the American 
War, his Annals of Agriculture. He afterwards 
travelled over France and pats of Spain and 
Italy with the same views. Ths fraught with 
agricultural knowledge, he connued his labors 
in that work ; comprehending, in addition to 
his own (Observations, useful xmmunications 
from practical farmers, bearbg tkeir sigifatures, 
for it was a general rule wit) hin not to ^Mtti£t 
any unless thus vouched ; y^ if my recollec- 
tton be correct, that practice work was so little 
attended to by English far:)ers, that he once 
stated its sales as not exeedii^ 500 copies. 
Since then, indeed, impr<rements have more 
readily been adopted, and agriculture has ad- 
vanced with an accelerate pace, and in Scot- 
land with great rapidiQT. Readings to obtain 
agricultural information, bs been extended, and 
become fashionable; and book'-farming know- 
ledge is no longer despied. This knowle^e 
is now of greatly increaed value, because ex- 
periments, with a viewto improvements, are 
not, as formerly, made t random, but on prin- 
ciples founded in the naare of things, and which 
rest on modem discoveies. 

As we liave no farmrs who cannot read-^in 
order to give to all oportunities of reading, I 
take leave to suggest or consideration, the ex- 
pediency of forming, in each township in the 
State, a farming socicj, of which the members 
shouVl meet monthly to converse on farming 
^Sgan — to mike mutal communications of their 
practices >^ husbaidry — to commit to writing 
every pn^ice not m common Use, which may 
be henef^^^y eitsnded^-and to read and ex- 
amine modern puDlmations on their vocation ; 
particfarly those of tha State Society, which 
the Tnatees would gratuitously furnish. To 
thes/ such township-^ocielies would find it 
^^yiable and useful to add the best periodical 
plications which isspe from the presses of 
Of own country^ either through the agency of 



Agricultural Societies, or of well informed indi- 
viduals. With these and a few other books on 
the subject, €*ach township-society would become 
possessed, at a very small expense, of a pleasing 
and instructive agricultural library. 

After considering the constitution of the soil 
he has to cultivate, the next object of the far- 
mer will embrace the means of enriching it, 
and of preserving its fertility. To enrlcn it, 
manure will present itself as of the first import 
tance ; and of manures, the dung of his live 
stock will obviously occur as the most essential 
ii^edient. if the manure from the droppings 
of his stock could easily be doubled, how great 
would be the farmer's acquisition ? That this is 
practicable I cannot permit myself to doubt. I 
am rather inclined to think it capt^le of a man- 
ifold tncresse. At another public meeting of 
farmers, I had occasion to suggest some means 
of preserving and greatly increasing this impor- 
tant article ; particularly during that portion of 
the year when cattle are at pasture, but penned 
at night in the bara yard. Nothing is more 
common than to see- tliese yards, dlter being 
cleared of manure for the Spring crops, left 
naked until autumn, without litter or mud, or 
earth of any kind, to absorb the urine of the 
cattle and to mingle with their dung ; but all is 
left open to our burning summer suns, by which 
the greater part, three fourths, perhaps seven 
eighths, of the essence of both are exhaled and 
given to the winds. To prevent this serious 
loss, I suggested the expediency of givii^ to 
the bam yard^ as soon as it was cleared out, a 
covering of any kind of litter, and a coat of 
earth, mud from low grounds) loam where at- 
tainable, or any kind ot earth to which a farmer 
can havoteflsy access ; and that as often as <xK:e 
in two weeks, a new ooat of earth should be 
introduced. Weeds from road sides and waste 
places would make valuable additions to the 
mmtnmr manure. By such means manure- may 
be mcreased in a four, perliaps «i eight-fold 
degree. 

But if in addition to this accumulated summer 
manure, the farmer, without any of the dung or 
litter of his cattle, could double the quantity 
usually made during the winter, would he not 
consider himself enriched ? That this is practi- 
cable will appear from a statement I shall now 
recite ; it being the result of careful experi- 
ments made in Scotland during a period of ten 
years. The fact is stated in one of a-series oi 
papers written with great ability by Mr. John 
Young, under the signature of Agricola, (alrea- 
dy referred to) and published at Halifax. ^ The 
urine of cattle produced this mighty effect I 
cannot so well occupy your time as by giving 
the statement in his own words, as abridged by 
him from the Farmers^ Magazine, publislied in 
Scotland. 

" I should be afraid (says Mr. Young) to haz- 
ard my character with the public, by stating id 
round and unqualified language, the value of 
this rich jCiice which is literally wasted and 
thrown aifay; and therefore I shall proceed 
with caution, and give a detail of facts,, conclu- 
sive in their bearings, and substantiated by the 
best authority. They are contained in a letter* 
from Charles Alexander, near Peebles, in Scot- 
land ; and are addressed to Sir John Sinclair in 
1812, for publication. This intelligent farmer 
had long been impressed with the great impor- 

' • '* Fanners^ Magazine^ vol. xiii, pag;e 78.^^ 



tance of the urine of cattle as a manure ; and 
he sets about to discover, by a long and well 
conducted series of experiments, the best meth- 
od of collecting and applying it. Me beg^n by 
^^gg'^t^g a pit contiguous to the feeding stall, but 
distinct altogether from that which was appro- 
priated for the reception of the dung. The di- 
mensions Of this pit, according to his own ac- 
count, were 36 feet square, and four feet deep, 
surrounded on all sides by a wall ; and the solid 
contents were 192 yards. Having selected the 
nearest sppt where he could find loamy earth, 
and this be always took from the surface of 
some field under cultivation, he proceeded to 
fill it ; and found that with three men and two 
horsed, he could easily accomplish 28 cubic 
yards per day j and the whole expense of trans- 
porting the earth did not exceed £4. 16. 0.* 
When the work wa# complete, he levelled the 
surface of the heap, in a Kn^ with the mouth 
of the sewer whith conducted the urine from 
the interior of the building, on purpose that it 
might be distributed with regularity, and might 
saturate the whole from top to bottom. The 
quantity conveyed to it, he estimates at abouf 
800 gallons ,' but as this calculation was founded 
partly on conjecture, for he measured not the 
liquor, it will be better and more instructive to 
furnish and proceed on data that are ceriain 
and incontrovertible. The urine was supplied 
by 14 cattle, weighing about 34 stone each,t 
and kept there for five months on fodder and 
turnips. The contents of the pit produced 288 
loads, allowing two cubic yards to be taken out 
in three carts ;| and he spread 40 of these on 
each acre ; so that this urine in five months, 
and from fourteen cattle, produced compost 
sufficient to fertilize seven acres of land.§ He 
states further, that he tried this experiment for 
ten ye»rB,.and had indiscriminately used, in ther 
same fiehl, either the rotted cow dung, or the 
satuMted earth ; and in all the stages of the 
crop he had never been able to discover any 
pefceptiUe difl ftrr e^ ce . But what is still more 
wonderful, he found that hi^ compbst lasted as 
many years as his best putrescent manure ; and 
he therefore boldly avers, that a load of each is 

of equivalent value.*' ^ The dung pit, which 

contained all the excrementitious matter of the 
14 cattle, as well as the litter employed in bed- 
ding them, and which was kept separate for the 
purpose of the experiifients, furnished, during 
the same period, only 240 loads ; and these, at 
the same rate, could manure only six acres.'' 

On this statement one remark forces itself 
into notice.' That for the want of such a reser- 
voir for saving the urine of our cattle, more 
than half of our winter made manure, and this 
is the farmer's chief dependance, is lost. 

It is not stated whether the pit filled with 
loam was or was not covered : but unless cov- 
ered, rains would saturate the earth, and thus 
in a manner exclude the urine conveyed to it 
from the cattle stall. It should also be noted, 
supposing the pit to have been coTered, that 
the frosts in Scotland would seldom so freeze 
the earth in the pit as to prevent the absorp- 
tion of the urine. The frosts in Massfichusetts 



* $21 31. Seven days work for three men and two 
hones ; each hone, I suppose, in a single cart, a com- 
mon usage in Scotland, 
t This would be the weight of a cow. ^ ^^T 
J This gives 18 cubic feet to each load. ^ ^ ' '^ 
I Seven Scotch acres are nearly equal to nine Eng^' 
lish and American acre? . 
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would doubtless require that the pit should be 
sunk to .some depth, and certainly be under 
cover. In a word, a barn-cellar woufd seem to 
be the proper receptacle for this important 
manure. How it should be arranged, must de- 
pend on the situation of the barn. In Pennsyl- 
vania, bams, which are commonly of stone, are 
often erected by the side of a hill, by which 
means a story is gained tor their cattle stalls. 
By digging where there is a gentle slope, a 
sufficient excavation for a barn-cellar would be 
easily made, to drive in a cart on a level, for 
carrying in the earth in autumn, and for remov- 
ing the manure in the spring. With the in- 
creased fertility of his soil, the farmer will be 
able to increase his live stock-; and the live 
stock, in return, will be constantly adding to 
the productions of the soil. 

In respect to Live Stock, it is gratifying to 
see the spirit excited within the last five or six 
years, to attend to their melioration, by pre- 
serving some of the most promising for breed- 
ers, instead of sending them to the shambles ; 
and by introducing from other countries some 
individuals already highly improved. New En- 
gland was originally granted to merchants of 
Plymouth, in the county of Devon, in England. 
It is^natural to suppose that some of the early 
settlers sailed from Plymouth, and brought with 
them the Devon breed of cattle. The uniform 
reil color of various shades, some deep red, and 
approaching to brown, now so commonly seen 
among us, are probably descendants from the 
Devon race originally imported. Their uniform 
red color corresponds with a distinguishing mark 
of the Devon breed, now so highly improved 
and celebrated in Eingland. Among our own, 
individuals of this stock might be selected, ad- 
mitting, with equal care, of equal improvements, 
on the principles now so well understood by 
the eminent English breeders, who, Mr. Arthur 
Young has said, are indebted for them to the 
celebrated Robert Bakewell. On the same 
principles all our other domestic animals may 
be improved. And this course appears to me 
indispensable for the speedy attainment of ex- 
tensive improvements of our stock, of neat cat- 
tle especially. More tlian one generation mu^t 
pass away before highly improved races, from 
the few imported animals, can be generally ob- 
tained. In this important work every substan- 
tial farmer in the country ought to engage ; and 
by their rival efTorte in every county, the great 
object might be accomplished. Beauty of form 
is desirable, ^nd will merit attention : but 
strength for labor and ample supplies for the 
dairy, are more important. A disposition to fat- 
ten at an early age — a point of excellence zeal- 
ously sought for in England, where husbaodry 
labors are chiefly performed by horses, is not 
of material consequence to . New England far^ 
mers, where oxen for the drought and cows for 
the dairy constitAite their most interesting stock. 
But what shall farmers, who live remote from a 
veal-market, do with their surplus calves, above 
the numbers of the best selected to keep up 
their stocks, and to supply those whose situation 
niay induce them to purchase, and not breed for 
themselves ? — 1 will mention what was seme 
years since stated to me as the practice of a 
respectable farmer in Connecticut He had 
cows for a large dairy, and cheese-making was 
his object. He allowed his supernumerary calyes 
to suck their dam three days, (oriuntil the milk 



was fit for the dairy) and then killed them ; ta- 
king off their skins, and giving their flesh to his 
store-hogs. This was to me a singular instance 
of practice ; but from the good sense of that 
farmer, I conclude he must have experienced it 
to be not merely a necessary but a savitig prac- 
tice. It may be in use among other great dai- 
ry farmers, although I do not know that it is. 

The Trustees have already offered a pre- 
mium to encourage the making of Fute Buttbr. 
But I am inclined to think it will be difficult, if 
not impracticable, to make any of the greatest 
excellence, during summer, without the aid of 
ice-houses or spring-houses. The city of Phi- 
ladelphia is admitted, I believe, to be supplied 
with some butter, during the warm months, su- 
perior to what is found in other cities of the 
United States. Yet their pastures are not bet- 
ter than those in the vicinity of some other ci- 
ties and towns. I ascribe this superioritv ex- 
clusively to the spring-houses on many of the 
farms in the neighborhood of Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania is a well watered country. There 
it seems to have been an early practice, in ta- 
king up land for a farm, to search for a spring ; 
and as near to it as the ground would permit, 
regardless of its situation in respect to the pub- 
lic road — to erect the dwelling house. Here 
the cattle, as well as the family, would at once 
find good water, without the labor of digging a 
well. Oyer these springs small houses are 
erected usually of stone. The room of the spring- 
house may be from ten to twenty feet square, 
according to the quantity of milk to be provided 
for. Trenches are maide on the four sides of 
the floor, and bottomed and lined with flat stones. 
The residue of the floor is likewise paved with 
stones. The water from the spring enters at 
the side of one trench, runs all round, and at the 
opposite side passes away at a hole left in the 
wall. The under side of the hole is at such a 
height above the bottom of the trenches, as to 
rais)3 the water just enough to keep the milk 
cool in the pans which are placed in it. This 
water runs perpetually from its source, and as 
constantly passes off at the outlet In one of the 
trenches are also set the cream pots, and the 
pots with the butter the night before it is car- 
ried tQ market Perhaps in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton and other towns in the State, there may be 
some springs which may furnish the same ac- 
commodations. 

Much has been said and written concerning 
an evil which pervades oar whole country, from 
one extreme of the Union tt> another — the gen- 
eral us6 of spirituous liquors — prevailing, in the 
opinion of wise and good men, to a mischievous 
excess. Sometimes it has been hoped that Ag- 
ricultural Societies might find means to check 
the pernicious practice. But the class of farm- 
ers who abstain from it must be too numerous to 
become candidates for premiums on temper- 
ance. Besides, such prudent men need no re- 
muneration for their abstinence. Here virtue 
is indeed its own reward. ' 

it is said that in France and Spain the labor- 
ers in husbandry are remarkable for their tem- 
perance : but they drink small wines instead of 
ardent spirits. A French gentleman who for 
some years was endeavoring to establish vine-, 
yards in the Middle States, particularly in Penn- 
sylvania, once mentioned to me how cheaply the 
French peasantry could be regaled with wine, 
purchasing a bottle for a few pence. At the 



same time, in answer to my question, ne admit** 
ted that such wine was not equal to good Amer- 
ican bottled cider. It has occurred to me that 
nothing might be so likely to check, and in a 
good degree to supercede the general and ex- 
cessive use of ardent spirits, as the universal in- 
trodoction of 

Goon Cider. 

Were tkis beverage as well made as easily it 
might be, t would be alike palatable and whole- 
some ; anl in the end might banish spirituous 
liquors fron the houses of the great body of oor 
citizens, aood cider might be furnished at hall 
the expenie of strong malt liquors ; fwovided 
apple orclnrds were more extensively cultiva- 
ted, and the fruits intended for cider properly se- 
lected. W) have a great deal of bad cider, be- 
cause sound and unsound apples are ground to- 
gf^ther, andno regard is paid to fermentation, 
except to g've it vent No one can suppose the 
ioice of rottoi apples capable of becoming cider, 
but in whatwer degree they are introduced, in 
the same defree the ' liquor must be debased. 
To make th finest cider, sound apples only 
should be usd. But I must not enter into the 
minute partiolars of the process of making and 
managing cidr — ^it would not comport with the 
occasion, none practicable within the limits 
to which this cscourse must be confined. I will 
barely suggesta few tilings which involve some 
principles. 

In every oroard are found a great variety of 
apples generalfr used for cider. In New Eng- 
land I presume these are chiefly wild, that k, 
ungrafted fruit And I have heard the opinion 
expressed, thafeuch wild fruit would make the 
best cider. Tis surely is an error. For al- 
though in a lage orchard some good natural 
fruits may be Mmd, yet many of the trees pro- 
duce apples so 4nall as to cost too much labor to 
collect them, md Uhers have juices so mearre 
as when collected t> be of little worth. A few 
sorts which in Engknd have been celebrated 
for yielding the finet ciders, were always graft- 
ed with as much atentioQ as apples designed 
for the table are witk us. But in England, the 
apples which a centry ago furnished ciders of 
distinguished excelleice, — to use the expressive 
words, in like case, c'some of oar own farmers 
— have run out. The can no longer be contin- 
ued by grafting, TIs well known fact in that 
country, has led an eiinent naturalist there to 
advance the novel do^rine — doubtless as tme 
as novel — that trees, Ue animals, have their 
infancy, youth, raaturit and old age. Orafte 
from the last, though kierte4 in young stocks, 
soon perish. Hence tk fhrmers there have 
been seeking for fine ider frails froni new 
trees growing from the «ed» ; and when any of 
these are found to possess the desired qualities, 
they are propagated an<fextended by grafting. 

In some parts of Nerwlersey, in which ci- 
ders of superior exoellenci are made, the far^ 
mers produce tliem wholly y grafitng : nor can 
we expect fully to rival then, noli we adopt 
tlie same practice. 

Perhaps there are few exienaite i^tural or- 
chards in Massachusetts in wheb valu^i^e cider 
fruits may not be found, with lich yello» flesh, 
capable of yielding liquors stmng and <^.excel- 
lent flavor. From such trees, if still you^, or 
in vigorous life^ whole orchards might scq f^ 
formed. And probably different kmds migt 5^ 
selected which ripen their fruits at the tv^ 
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most proper for makioif them into cider. Ap- 
ples mtil oiellow do oot attain their highest fla- 
Tor ; aodtill then eannot g^^e the highest fla- 
vor to cider. Many reach that mellow-ripe 
Mate in October and November, which may be 
called the cider-maldi^ months in Massachu- 
setts. It would require but little attention to 
select and propag^e the best apples thus ripen- 
ing in succession. Such ciders, made of ripe 
and uomiied fruits, would be more easily man- 
aged in the most difficult and important part of 
the process of cider-making — its first fermenta- 
tion ; 6n the right or wrong conducting of which 
the character of the cider depends. In one case 
it will be soft and pleaaant — in the other hard 
and austere. 

The Trustees of this Society have, I believe 
for several yean, been offering a liberal pre- 
miom to encourage the 

TURNINO IN OP GeeEN CroPS, 

as a mode of manuring land : but I do not recol- 
lect that the premium has been claimed. It has 
heeA an ancient practice in other countries ; 
and is not xmknown in our own country. Dr. 
Eliot (whom 1 have already had occasion to 
mention) noticed it seventy years ago, in his 
Essays on Field Husbandry*; and recommended 
millet as a plant well adapted to that purpose. 
The seed being but little bigger than cabbage 
seed, a small (quantity will be sufficient tor an 
acre. I have often heard of the turning in of 
Green Crops being occasionally pracdced in 
Pennsylvania. Many years since, an intelligent 
man of that State mentioned to me a fanner, 
who had purchased a farm in a township re- 
markable for the general poverty of the soil ; 
and that he improved his own by ploughing in 
green crops — ^buckwheat, oats, rye ; — turning 
them in repeatedly, until the land produced 
crops worth harvesting. Sir John Sinclair, in 
bis Code of Agriculture, speaks of the practice 
of ploughing in buckwheat and other crops, 
when manure was deficient. But he says that 
in Lincolnshire, buckwheat had for several 
years been ploughed in as a manure, and ulti- 
mately given up as doing no good. He then adds 
-^^ Unless so far as nourished by the atmos- 
phere, the vegetables thus treated are supposed 
merely to restore the nourishment obtained 
from the soiL^' And this is the very principle 
on which the ploughing in of green crops ma- 
terially depends. The plants while growing 
derive a portion of their food from the air ; and 
being turned in, so far at least add manure to 
the soiL But this is not all the benefit : weeds 
spring up with the sown green crops, and are 
sown in with them ; thus increasing the manure, 
and at the same time eleaning the ground for a 
harvest crop. But besides the growing plants, 
the soil itself, under their shade, made light by 
tiie ploughing and harrowing, is also receiving 
a portion of the same fertilizing airs. Lord 
Kames, however, in his Gentleman Farmer, 
snyss^M X approve not of ploughing down buck- 
wheat, red clover, or any other crop, for ma* 
Bttre. The best way oi converting a crop into 
manure is, to pass it throi^h the body of an ani- 
maL The dung and urlQe,not to mention the profit 
of feeding, wUi enrich tbe ground more than to 
pjboo^ down the crop.^' IHtwitbstanding these 



practice eligible ; particularly when manure is 
deficient ; — and wh^e is it not deficient ? Is 
it not a received fact, when lands have been 
impoverished by cropping without manuring, 
that by letting them lie a few years at rest^ they 
acquire such a degree of fertility as to bear a 
crop of some sort that rewards the farmer's toil ? 
If this happen to unseeded land, thrown out as 
waste, how much sooner may it be recovered 
when sown with buckwheat, oats, rye or millet, 
and the crops when in full blossom ploughed in ? 
If this product be small, let the land be again 
sown, and a second crop be ploughed in. And 
if a third sowing and ploughing in were given, 
what would he the whole expense ? A trifle 
compared with a dressing with stable or bam 
yard manure — ^if it could be procured. This is 
to be carted to the field and spread, in order to 
be ploughed in : but the green crop is on the 
ground, and evenly spread, ready for the opera- 
tion of the plough. But leaving all theoretical 
reasoning, I will recur to well authenticated 
facts. 

The late distinguished agricultural writer, 
Arthur Young, Secretary to the English Board 
of Agriculture, so lately as the year 1811, de-* 
livered before that body an interesting lecture, 
to describe the husbandry and speak the praises 
of three celebrated British Farmers. One of 
these was Mr« Ducket, who occupied in succes- 
sion, two ^^ sand farms ;^ that is, farms in whose 
soil sand was predominant It was one o£ the 
practices of this very ingenious farmer, to 
plough in green crops to enrich his land. And 
to do it effectually, he contrived a plough with 
which, when drawn by four horses, he could 
open his furrows to the depth of eight or ten 
inches, and in them perfectly bury his green 
crops. The opening ol so deep a furrow was 
called Trench-fioughing ; and by the simple ad- 
dition of an arm partly curved, and fised on the 
right side of the coulter, at the desired height of 
eight or ten inches above the sole or bottom of 
the share, the growing crop was pressed to the 
ground; and the furrow-slice raised by the 
plough, following close behind and turned com- 
pletely over, perfectW buried the crop and 
weeds. This coulter of Ducket's trench plough, 
with the curved arm attached to it, is called a 
skim«>uU€r. T^e arm must necessarily extend 
so far to the right as the breadth of the furrow ; 
and just at that extreme, I conceive, the curve 
downward begins, so as, when the growing crop 
is pressed flat, the stems or straws may not 
spread out any further ; and being thus confin- 
ed, are completely overwhelmed. Hence there 
would be no vegetation in the seams of the fur- 
rows. ^ By means of this tool (says Mr. Young) 
I have repeatedly aeen on his farm, stubbles 
completely turned down, and crops of turnips, 
tares and other plants instantly put in ; which' 
crops I have afterwards viewed with equal plea- 
sore and surprise ; the execution was as com- 
plete as the design was sagacious : but it went 
further — converting the nuisance of any weeds 
into manure. So effective was the work of the 
plough, that I once saw him turn down a crop 
of rye six feet high, and immediately roll in 
turnip seed. The effect did not depend so much 
on an extraordinary depth of ploughing, es on 
i«thoriti«8*-.and the opinion of Lord Kames is i the subversion of the soil ; for of the ryei have 
entiUed to very great respect-A am inclined to ijOBt alluded to, not an atom was left -via- 
tkink that the cirr«mstances and conditioB of il>J« ; and yet the depth did not exceed eight 
uv^ Anns m«ty ^e snob as to render the | "^<3iiea. But if there he Couch (twitch grassj 



in the soil, this ploughing is ten inches deep ; 
and the succeeding crop in any case well hand- 
hoed. This trench-ploughing system is not 
practiced above once in two or three years, and 
the successive tillage shallow, upon the surface. 
By such deep ploughing, seldom given, Mr. 
Ducket conceived that a due degree of mois- 
ture was preserved in his light land ; by means of 
which his crops were flourishing in Reasons 
of drought which destroyed those of his neigh* 
bors.'» 

Here perhaps the question will occur— were 
Mr. Ducket's improvements adopted by other 
farmers ? Mr. Young says they were, by some 
of his enlightened brethren. Why they were 
not generally imitated, Mr. Young ascribes (\ 
repeat his wordsj to " the perversitjr which 
characterizes the ignorance of English farmers.** 
Again he says, ^* If our farmers would have 
adopted the practices really excellent, as soon 
as they were known, British agriculture would 
forty years ago have arrived at its present 
state ; and at this time the kingdom would have 
been a garden.'' 

In connexion with this account of Mr. Duck- 
et's practice, I take leave to suggest the ne- 
cessity, or at least tbe great utility, of an oc- 
casional fallowing; . primarily, in order to de- 
stroy the weeds which infest so many fields, 
and essentially injure all crops of small grain, ^ 
especially spring wheat, which ripening more 
slowly than rye and barley, is much more op- 
pressed by the weeds. In effecting the object 
here suggested, and to enrich the soil while 
making a fallow, I would recommend the fol- 
lowing mode of practice^ As soon as it can be 
done in the spring, plough, sow and harrow in 
the seed of the crop intended to be turned in. 
Weeds will spring and grow with the crop. — 
When the latter it in full blossom, turn it in. 
Immediately sow for a second jcrop. With this 
also will anse another crop of weeds ; and both, * 
as before, are to be turned in. Should the sea* 
son permit, and the foulness of the ground re- 
quire it, sow for a third crop, to he ploughed 
in, like the former, before winter. A field thua 
managed will be in good order for a crop of 
barley, summer wheat, rye or oats, in the ensu- 
ing spring; and of either a comparatively clean 
crop may be expected. 

This dressing with green crops, valuable at 
I conceive it to be, need not be confined to sand 
farms ; it vrill be not less beneficial in all light 
gravelly loams, which I suppose rather to abound 
in Massachusetts ; certainly, atiff; clayey loams 
are not common. , . 

A few concise remarks on the general princir 
pie, and on some of the objects of these annual 
exhibitions, will conclude this address. 

It is supposed, and justly, that these public 
shows, by exciting an emulation among farmers, 
will lead to important improvements in our hus- 
bandry. The general question which the case 
presents, is, What will be the easiest^ cheapest, 
and most effectual nbeans to accomplish this 
great object ? A prmcipal one has been to grant 
premiums for the greatest crops 4>f ^ecificd 
plants on given quantities of land. One pleas- 
ing result has appeared— that by ample manur- 
ing and good culture, the usual crops of the same 
plants may be doubled and trebled. But is it 
necessary to continue jwremiums of this kind T 
May iM>t now the management x)f farms rathef^ 
claim4iUentian ! Instead of numerous amall px<r 
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miums dispersed on a vaMety of objects, might 
they not be advantageonsly concentrated for the 
purpose here intimated — the cleanest, most eco- 
nomical, the most productive management of 
farms? For it must be tuch a general improve- 
ment of the entire farm that will constitute the 
farmer*s permanent prosperity^ The decision of 
claims on this ground cannot be expected to be 
made by a committee of this Society to travel 
through the whole State : but will it not be 
px*iicticable by county committees? Perhaps 
it may not be difficult for the <Trusteeii of the 
State Society to prescribe some general prin- 
ciples and rules of proceeding, that may pro- 
duce uniformity in the reports of county com- 
mittees acting under their direction* 

In plouj^hing, th^ just aim must be to make 
straight furrows, and of a uniform breadth and 
depth; and so turn over the furrow-slice as 
completely to cover whatever plants or manure 
are upon it. All this cannot be effected with a 
hurried step. And what benefit can possibly 
result from such a step? A farmer^s oxen at 
the plough must labor a great part of the day 
properly to turn over an acre. To do this 
without a driver, will require a skilful plough- 
man and well trained olen. To encourage the 
forming of such ploughmen and oxen, should, I 
conceive, be the sole object of ploughing match- 
es. Working-oxen at the plough, may be con- 
sidered as well trained when they obey the 
voice of the ploughman, keep the track in 
which they ou^t to move, and step as quick as 
will be compatible with the necessary continu- 
ance of their labor. And as the annual exhibi- 
tions at this place have demonstrated the practi 
cability of performing the general operations of 
the plotigh with one yoke of oxen, without a 
driver, ii may merit consideration whether pre- 
miums should not be thus limited in all future 
trials with the plough. Under such limitations, 
every farmer who is ambitioos to •xhibit proofs 
of superiority in these points, would be sensible 
that his oxen must attain a certain ^[ze, and be, 
though not fat, yet well fleshed ; which would 
give strength to their sinews and momentum to 
their exertions. With such oxen ail our agri- 
cultural labors would be so well performed, 
that there would be no room to envy the con- 
dition of farmers in any of our sister States; 
in some of which, their horses consume perhaps 
as much grain as wo\ild furnish bread to all the 
inhabitants of New-£lngland. 



Voa THX BEW SJfOLAiro WAKUML, 

Mr. FcssEKnftN, 

The improvements in agriculture which have 
Tecentiy and generally been adopted in our coun- 
try, while they evince the intelligence and en- 
terprise of the farmer, have given him pre-em- 
inence among the benefactors of the common- 
wealth. He has acquired the skill of improving 
his soil, and possessed liimself of the best imple- 
ments for its cultivation. He is judicious in his 
rotation of crops, best adapted to the soil in ref- 
erence to the succession. He prepares his seed 
in the best manner, and sows it at the season 
roost favorable to vegetation, and with a liber- 
ality which promises the greatest abundance. 
Thus far is well, and gives a fair indication that 
the details of liis whole system are in unison. 
Still I am apprehensive that most farmers are 
too Inattentive to the most essential requisite in 
good husbandry — 1 mean in the selection of their 



seed, generally, but particularly to the purity of 
the kind sown, broadcast, upon their best pre- 
pared soil. One error, here, may mar our whole 
system, and render our skill productive of as 
much evil as good. On poor and worn out land, 
the evil of sowing a mixture of impure seed, 
with grain or g^rass seed, would be great — but 
where the ground is in high order, the crop is 
more injured ; the noxious plants take firmer 
hold, and are more difficult to be eradicated. 

I have known farms, otherwise. well cultivat- 
ed and productive, incalculably diminished in 
their value from neglect in this precaution. 1 
have seen fields of grain in such full blossom 
with wild turnips^ as to appear tlie standard 
crop. 1 have seen others so choked and entan- 
gled as to render it doubtful whether the cul- 
ture of rye or tares was intended. I have further 
seen extensive enclosures of luxuriant grain 
overtopped by the gaudy and luxuriant Canada 
thistle^ or more stately doc^. 

I have no objection to the owners of these 
farms regaling themselves and their cattle with 
this nauseous mixture, if it best suits their taste 
— but I protest against their vending it to oth- 
ers for food — more especially for seed. In the 
latter case, they do an act, worse than most 
things which are considered frauds in other 
transactions. To sell me a diseased animal, as 
sound, would be a small injury compared with 
the selling me a bushel of oats with the mixture 
of an ounce of tares or wild turnip seed. The 
animal might die, and I should lose only my 
money, and some expense in endeavoring to 
save him ; but my farm has received a malady 
of which it cannot be cured for years, nor ever, 
without much expense of time and labor« 

These sentiments, in the abstract^ will appear 
pertinent to every judicious farmer— but I fear 
there are many, like myself, whose reflectiona 
have been called to the subject by experience. 
Making it my rule, that nothing should be suf- 
fered to grow which injured the crop, my vex- 
ation was extreme when in two instances the 
g^in which I had purchased for seed commu- 
nicated a profusion oC wild turnip to my ground. 
By great care and diligence through the sum- 
mer, I in both instances succeeded in prevent- 
ing a further spreading— but the time ^nt, 
and the injury to my grain in eradicating it, 
made a deduction of nearly half the value of 
the crop, besides a further trouble from the 
seed which was brought to vegetate in succeed- 
ing years. Jn the spring of 1621 I laid a field 
down to grass with rye. Learning that a farmer 
in town had raised a rare and valuable kind, I 
purchased, at an enhanced price, a supply for 
sowing. T£e grain appeared well ; but so be- 
set witii tares that it was useless to attempt to 
pull them out After harvesting I dug up what 
roots I could find, and aecured many of the un- 
shelled pods. Instead of mowing the grass the 
present season, as I intended, I turned in my 
cows to prevent the further seeding of this 
baneful plant. In this case the damage was not 
only great, but what is worse, there is no cal- 
culating its duration. 

There was culpable er^or, I admit, in sowing 
any grain without carefully examining it. This 
negligence is too common. The only palliation 
in my case, was, that 1 purchased it of persons 
who pass for good farmers. But the security 
of having good seed ought not to depend upon 
Uie inspection of the buyer. If be ifi vigilant | 



himself, he may often be under the necessity of 
entrusting his business to others who are un- 
faitiifuL The seller, if he raises the aeed^ 
knows whether it be impnre« If it is so, it is « 
fraud ; for the consequence of which, he ought 
to be made liable. But whether he raises it or 
not, if it is bad, the effect is the same to the 
purchaser ; and the vender should be answera- 
ble. 

In England, wholesale venders of seed are re-* 
quired by law to brand their casks with their 
names : and all who sell are responsible to the 
purchaser if the seed is bad. In this common^ 
wealth, where agriculture is so liberally pat- 
ronised by the Legislature, a law of this kind 
is obviously required and expected. The fint 
dawnings of this kind, in that body, upon the 
subject of the Canada Thistie, are hailed with" 
pleasure. But it is hoped that while they are 
endeavoring to expel a foreign enemy, they will 
not be unmindful of domestic foes, more insid- 
ious and destructive. 

Yours, with respect, 

O. nSKE. 

Worcester^ January 15, 1823. 
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Mr, PiekeringU Addrtss^-^Yfe are furc that our col- 
umns could not have been better iQled than with the 
able Address of the Hon. Tntotav PtcKKRuro, whkh 
occupies most of the pages of our present number. It' 
is true tiiat many of our readers wih be furnished with 
tills valuable paper from the MasMM:husetts Agriculto-' 
ral Repository, in which it originally appeared. But' 
tiiere are otiiers, who, it seems, hare for some time been 
waiting with solicitude for its appearance in our paper. 
We have repeatedly been requested to furnish it, and 
are now happy in complyinf^ with the wishes oif our 
friends, who have made such applications. 

We are somewhat at a loss how to express our opin«- 
ioQ of this Address in sUch a manner as to convey our 
real sentiments ; and at the same time avoid the ap- 
pearance of that kind of encomium which often dis* 
pleases men of merit. We shall, however, ventnra » 
few words, with a diq;>osition to say no more t^^ n truth 
justifies, and justice demands. 

Although tiie subjects of the Address afe not only 
important, but many of them abstruse, forming what 
may be styled the metaphysics of chemistiy and physi- 
ology ; still there appears to be nothing in Mr. Picker- 
ing's observations, which is hard to be understood.— . 
Volumes after volumes have been written on the fo«d oC 
plants ; the elements, or chemical oonttkueata of r^e- 
tables ; the mode of operation, the manner of i^ly. 
ing, and the benefits resultmg fimn the application oC 
lime ; the different kinds of earUi necessary to comU- 
tute fertile soils ; the burning of clay for aumwe ; the 
obitades, which prejudice, and a pertinaciMis adher- 
ence to old usages oppose to improvemeots in agricul* 
tare, and the best means of overcoming such obstacles ; 
the best methods of accumulating and applyiqg a»aaure; 
methods to improve the different breeds of live stock, 
&e. &c. But we do not remember ever to have teca 
so many, and such nnportant topics comprehended kk 
even more than double the number of pages oontaiiiisgt 
Blr. Pickering's remarks on those subjeMs. But, though 
the progress of the orator was necessarily rapid, fnm^ 
the great extent of the field, which he undertook Co 
survey, he was able to ^ed new light on every object 
which came in his course. In short, we never read aa 
agricultural essay, which, in our opinion, eihiMU &^ 
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mnnAk uttfvd matter in so short a campaa. We think it 
flhould be a subject of congratulation with every friend 
to his country, that an emin^t statesman and revolu' 
tionary patriot should be induced to exert his influence, 
employ his time, and devote his talents to promote the 
intertMts of apiculture, the most noble of the sciences, 
SM well as the most useful of the arts. 

The Editor has received a letter from Mr. Kenrick, 
i*f Newton, accompanied with a very acceptable pre- 
sent of a bottle of his Currant Wine, or *^ Columbian 
GroiscUe.*^ Mr. Kenrick states that this wine is sold 
bj the keg at $1,08, and by the barrel at |1, per f^. 
Ted at ^ per doccn, white at $6M. We do not pro- 
fess any coosoisseurship with regard to wine, and can 
only say that the sample sent us was very agreeable, 
not only to our palate, but to the palates of some 
friends, whom we employed as ituters on the occasion. 
We therefore cheerfully recommend it as a pleasant, 
palatable, and we doubt not wholesome beverage. 

Mr. Kenrick further remarks, that, *^ the facts col- 
lected by Col, Pickering, in regard to the 'best time for 
felling Timber, I consider of very great importance. 
Mr. Cooper told him that white oak, as well as hicko- 
ry, felled in barking time, would not be. boied by 
wonns. 1 wish that some of your anrespondents, who 
live nigh the salt water, would undertake to make ex- 
periments on yellow and white pines, hickory, ches- 
nut, and every sort of oak used in shipping. Ssmiples 
diould be felled and sunk in water now ; and similar 
saa^ples should be felled in barking time, and placed 
beside them. If J am not mistaken, nearly all the 
posts in West Boston bridge were soon ruined so com- 
pletely by worms, as to require replacing. 1 believe 
they were originally white pine. 

*' I am about entering on a course of experiments to 
ascertain the cautty in a satls^ctory manner, why the 
worais, both on dry land, and under water, prey upon 
hickory and other wood felled in the winter season, 
Imt not when felled in barking time, if I succeed I 
win give you the resi^ ; and if you have a trtajLy 
friend that will make the ecperiment under water, we 
shall be able to give the public information of the high- 
est imiportance to every section of our country.^* 

The Editor would be greatly obliged to any^end 
who would make the experiment suggested by Mr. 
Kenrick, and would give his personal assistance so f^r 
as his indispensable avocations would permit. 
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CONGRESS appears to be pretty diligent in ways of 
well doing, and whl make, it is hoped, a good jo6 of 
their legislative proceedings the present session. The 
Post Office committee, on motion of Mr. Holmes, has 
been instructed to report on the expediency of trans- 
mitting the principal Eastern mail in steam boats. — 
They appear to be instituting a sharp look out relative 
to money matters^ and do not Intend that that the garb 
of patriotism shall be used as a cloak for peculation. 
T^ey have, likewise, a bill on the carpet to provide for 
-the admission of persons jas revolutionary pensioners, 
whose applicathms have been rejected in iconsequence 
4»f the largeness of their property, but have since become 
l>oor. libeir business, however, chiefly consists of 4e- 
tails of important but not general interest. 

MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE wiU, we be- 
lieve, close its session on Tuesday next. The bill 
relative to Imprisonment for Debt has been negatived. 
The bill concerning the Boston House of Industry, has 
been completed. A bill has passed to regulate the go- 
ing at large of sheep, rams audt he goats at certain sea- 
iOiMoftheyear. A bill farther t« regulate the practice 
of Physic and Surgery has passed to be enacted^ The 
bin imposing a duty oo aqptbn sales has passed. The 
bill respecthig religioos^edom has been postponed in- 
defbiitely. A bill passed to be enacted, aotiiOfiaiDg 
Jtrene'ert oCtbepportoiictas goardiana. 



FOREIGN.— The latest news from Havre comes 
down to the 15th December. The appearance of the 
political horizon in Europe is less ominous of war than 
at the preceding accounts. Spain, it Is said, is to be 
left to her own management, and France has ordered 
her troops, destined for that country, to rest upon their 
arms for the present. T^e Constitationalists in Spain 
continue to be successful. The Greeks are likewise 
triumphant. Chourschid Pacha had a fresh def«»at on 
the 22d, 23d and 24th of October— had lost 700 men, 
and retreated to Larissa. 

DOMESTIC— According to a statistical table, the 
distance between Washington City, and the new Colo- 
ny contemplated at the mouth of Columbia river, is 
almost the distance between Washington and London. 

Mrs. Rebecca Long, of Concord, N. H. and one of 
her daughters, were, not long since, poisoned by some 
white lead having been accidentally mixed in a quan- 
tity of sugar. Their sufferings were prolonged and 
very excruciating. [An Fjiglish medical writrr, whose 
name is not now recollected, states, that " when min- 
eral poisons, technically called oxides, are taken inter- 
nally, one table spoonful of powdered charcoal is a 
complete antidote, mixed with either honey, butter or 
treacle, taken immediately ; within two hours admin- 
ister either an emetic or cathartic ; in this way the ef- 
fect of the poison is prevented." We. do not, however, 
presume to vouch for the efficacy of this remedy, but 
submit it for the consideration of medical men.] 
^ The Albany Daily Advertiser of the 28th ult. states 
that the Albany stage was overturned in the Highlands 
on Friday, and one of the passengers, a gentleman 
from Vermont, had his collar bone broken, and several 
others were more or less injured. The accident was 
caused by the driver^s attempting to pass an opposition 
line. 

Large Hog*.— William Yale, Esq. of Meriden, Con. 
fatted and killed on the 6th Jan. five hogs, weight as 
follows : 462, 476, 484, 486, 542— in aU 2450. 

Firkins of butter have been sold at Montreal, which, 
after penetrating two inches below the surface were 
found to contain a mixture, fit only for the soap boiler. 

A gang of counterfeiters of Spanish milled dollars 
iias been discorerod in Lower Cax^da, in the neigh- 
borhood of Montreal, and two of them apprehended. 
The dollars, it is said, were extremely well imitated. 
A gang of robbers, which had carried on its depreda- 
tion* for some time In the neighborhood of Montreal 
has likewise been detected and coihmitted to prison. 

Fircj,— A new grist mill with two run of stones, be- 
longing to Mr. Robert T. f^haw, of Lansing, N. Y, was 
destroyed by fire on the 9th ult. in consequence of the 
carelessness of the miller.— The Congregational Church 
in the village of Great Barrington, (Mass.) was discov- 
ered to be on fire on the 13th ult. The fire had ob- 
tained a formidable ascendancy, when the building, 
and probably the whole village was preserved from 
destruction hf the intrepidity of Mr. Gilbert Ford, who 
mounted the roof at the hazard of his life, and poured 
water on the spot where the flames issued most copi- 
ously. The fire is supposed to have been communi- 
cated frMi a small wooden box, containing ashes, into 
whic^ some of the female part of the congregation had 
probably emptied the contents of their stove-pans the 
day previous. — On the 20th ult. a bam, containing 
200 bushels of wheat, a quantity of oats, and hay suffi- 
cient to winter a large stock of cattle, was consumed 
in Addison county, Vermont. The fire was communi- 
cated b]^ Sylvester Hanks, son of the sufferer, who, 
having deliberately set fipe to the building, was the 
first to give information. He wasasrested and sent to 
Middlebury jafl.— A grist rain belonging to Gen. Ste- 
phen Van Ransellaer, at Albany, was lately consumed 
by fire. Damages estimated -at $25,000. — On Friday, 
of last week, several valuable stores. In Norfolk, Va. 
were destroyed by fire, and a Mr. Talbot, in whose 
store the fire originated, perished in the flames, and 
several other persons were seriously injured. 

The following appointmentshave been made by the 
President, and confirmed by the Senate, viz : General 
Jackson, minister to Mexico ; Cnsar A. Rodney, min- 
ister to Buenos Ayres ; Richard G. Anderson, minuter 
to Colombia ; and Heman Allen, minister to Chili. 

A young married lady waslat^y killed in Westmore- 
land County, Va. while riding in a gig, by the falling 
of a tree upon the carriage. Two of her children ai|d 
a servant mud were m w ||%, and imate providential- 
iy«fmbart. 



DIP D— In Carabridgeport, on Wednesday evening 
last, Stephen Ptmchon, Esq. Representative in the 
Legislature of this State, from Brimfield. 

In Albany, Moses I.K^antine, Esq. senior editor of 
the Argus. 

In New York, Mr. Joseph Tyler, aged 73, the oldest 
member of the Dramatic Corps in the V, States. 




FOR sale at the Agricultural Establishment, No. 20« 
Merchant's Row, a general assortment of the most 

APPROVED FARMING TOOLS— viz. 

Harrison's Com Shellers ; Straw Cutters 4 double and 
single mould board Ploughs, of various kinds — Beet- 
son's Cultivators — Bennett's Broad Cast Machine for 
small seed ; extra cast steel broad and narrow Hoes- 
Foster's best English Shovels— Ames^ back strapp'd do. 
Cam's Fjiglish cast steel warranted Scythes and Hay 
Knives; Brush Scythes — Stevens' Patent steel spring 
Hay and Manure Forks — Brown's Vertical Wool Spin- 
ner, &c. Stc. Boston, Jan. 25. 



PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


&C. 


[Revised and corrected 


every Friday.] 






FROM 


TO 






D. C. 


D. C. 


ASHES, pot, 1st qual. . . , 


ton. 


143 00 


145 00 


pearl do. . . 






153 00 


155 00 


BEANS, white. . . 




bush 
bbl. 


90 
9 00 


1 00 


BEEF, mess, 200 cwt. 




9 50 


carsro. No. 1. . 






8 00 


8 50 


" No. 2. . 




lb. 


6 50 
14 


7 00 


BUTTER, Inspect. 1st qual, , 


15 


" 2d qual. , 




12 


13 


^ww^^«^ small kegs, tamUy, 




16 


17 


CHEESE, new milk . . . 




7 


9 


FLAX ....,•• 


[ bush 


1 00 


9 


FLAX SEED .* . . . . 


1 10 


FLOUR, Baltimore, superfine, 


bbl. 


7 25 


7 60 


OeneMee . . . , 




7 60 




Rye, best .... 




4 25 


4 50 


GRAIN Itre ;..... 


bush 


85 


90 


Cora .'•... 1 




72 
SO 


75 


Barley « . • • 


65 


Oats ..•.., 




45 


48 


HOGS^ LARD, Ist sort . 


. lb. 


9 


10 


HOPS, No. 1, 




11 


12 


LIME, *.**... 


cask 

. pa. 

ton. 


125 

65 


1 60 


OIL, Linseed, American 


70 


PLAI8TER PARIS , • . 


300 


3 50 


PORK, Navy Mess . . . 


. bW. 


12 00 


12 50 


Bone MiddUngs . . . 




14 50 


15 00 


Cargo, No. 1, . - 




12 00 


12 60 


Cai^, No. 2, • • 




11 00 


11 50 


SEEDS, Herd's Grass . . ' 


> busb 


200 


226 


' Clover ..... 


. lb. 


8 


• 


WOOL, Meriuo, full blood,wasl 


led 


65 


76 


do. do. onwasl 


led 


60 


66 


do. 3-4 d 


0. 


50 


5< 


<lo. . 1'ft d 


0. 


46 


48 


NaUve . . . . d 


0. 


37 


40 


PuUed, Lamb's, 1st sor 


t 


58 


60 


do. Spinning, Ists 


ort 


JBQ 
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BEEF, best pieces • ; . 


. lb. 


S 


ta 


PORK, fresh ••.... 




7 


• 


VEAL, 


M 


MUTTON - < 




3 

7 

16 


7 


POULTRY, 


f 


BUTTER, keg A tub . . .. 


n 


lump, best « . . 




20 


23 


E66S, ........ 


dot. 


22 
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The wearisomeness of what u eommonljf called a 
Lift of PUoiure, 

The ipleen is seldom (elt where Flora reiyns ; 
The lowring eye, the petulance, the frown, 
And sullen sadness, that o^ershade, distort. 
And mar the face of beauty, when no cause 
l^ot such immeasurable woe appears ; 
These Flora banishes, and gives the fair 
Sweet smiles and bloom, less transient than her own. 
It is the constant revolution, stale 
And tasteless, of the same repeated joys, 
That palls and satiates, and makes lan^id life 
A pedlar's pack, that bows the bearer down. 
Health suffers, and the spirits' ebb ; the heart 
Recoils from its own choice — at the full feast 
Is famishM — ^finds no music in the song. 
No smartneu in the jest, and wonders why. 
Yet thousands still desire to journey on, 
Though halt and weary of the path they tread. 
The paralytic, who can hold her cards, 
l^ut cannot play them, borrows a friend^s hand 
To deal and shuffle, to divide and sort 
Her mingled suits and sequences, and sits 
Spectatress both and spectacle, a sad 
And silent cypher, while her proxy plays. 
Others are draggM into the crowded room 
Between supporters ; and, once seated, sit. 
Through downright inability to rise, , 
Till the stout bearers lift the corpse again. 
These speak a loud memento. Yet etren these 
Themselves love life, and cling to it ; as he 
That overhangs a torrent, to a twig. 
They lore it, and yet loath it ; fear to die, 
Yet scorn the purposes for which they live. 
Then wherefore not renounce them ? No— the dread. 
The slavish dread of solitude, that breeds 
Reflection and remose, the fear of shame^ 
And their Inveterate habits— all Ibrbid. 

Whom call we gay i ■ That honor has been loQg 
The boast of mere pretenders to the nam^. 
The innocent are gay — th^ lark is gay. 
That dries his feathers, saturate with dew, 
Beneath the rosy cloud, while yet the beams 
Of day-spring overshoot his humble nest. 
The peasant too, a witness of his song. 
Himself a songster, is as gay as he. 
But save me from the gaiety of those 
Whoee head-achs nail them to a noon-day bed ; 
And save me too from thein whose haggard eyes 
Flash desperation, aa^ betray their pangs 
For property slrippM off by cruel chance ; 
From gaiety that fills the bones with pain, 
The mouth with blasphemy, Ae heart with woe. 

COWPER. 



ly engaged in the ordinary dealings of the com- 
manity. Such productions ought to be encour- 
aged, and I cannot but indulge a hope that the 
work will meet with a ready and extensive sale, 
and that the author will be liberally remunerat- 
ed for his exertions in spreading useful and nec- 
essary information, before the people, particu- 
larly as thtf price is such as to prevent ^arcely 
any person from becoming a purchaser. 
^ ^ JUSTICE. 



From the Northern Sentinel. 
Mr. Sbixs — Having just read a small book, 
wtiich has been publi^ed by Daniel Chipman, 
Esq. of Middl^bury, entitled ^^ An Essay on the 
Law of Contracts, for the payment of Specific 
Articles,^ 1 cannot refrain from expressing the 
satisfaction I hare derived from the perusal of 
this woric. It treats on a subiect which is high- 
ly interesting to the people of tbis State, as from 
uie circumstances of our being rather agricul- 
tural ihixi commercial, contracts of this descrip- 
tion are very commob, and I ibight even say 
general, among us. There is a great degree 
toth ot elegance and simplicity in the style, and 
the questions treated upon, are diacuased with 
more than common ability. The book is cal- 
culated to be useful, not only to lawyers and 
magistrates but to every man wlio is extensive- 



Honey a cure for the Gravel — A number of 
years ago, says a correspondent, I was much af- 
flicted with the gravel, and twice in serious 
danger from small stones lodging In the pas- 
sage. I met with a gentleman who ha3 been in 
my situation and got rid of that disorder by 
sweetening his tea with half honey and half su- 
gar. I adopted this remedy and found it efiec- 
tual. After being fully clear of my disease, 
about ten years I declined taking honey, and in 
about three months 1 had a violent fit of my 
old complaint I then renewed my practice of 
taking honey in my tea, and am now more 
than three score and ten, and have not for the 
last twenty seven years, had the smallest symp- 
tom of the gravel. I have recommended my 
prescription to many of my acquaintance and 
have never known it fail. — The Corrector. 

Extraordinary Circitmttance. — A Cow beloi^- 
ing to Deacon N. Adams, which had been mis- 
sing forty days, was on Wednesday last, found in 
a passage about three feet wide, obstructed at 
one end, between two bams, in the vicinity of 
her owner's residence. She was greatly ema- 
ciated, and although fonnd standing was unable 
to walk, and she died on Thursday moming.^^ 
There is no doubt that this cow went into this 
place about the time she was missed, and being 
unable to turn herself, and not having sagacity 
enough to back out, the poor animal remained 
the whole 40 days without a morsel of food, and 
suffering from. the effects of extreme cold, snow, 
rain, &c. TMa is an extreme case of suffering. 
The fact of the cow having been in the same 
place the whole time mendoned, is ascertained 
by several persons, who state they had seen her 
there at different times, without attending par- 
ticularly to her situation. — SaUm Register, 

From the Springfield Patriot. 
The Spider, which is generally considered a 
disgusting insect, is in fact the most ingenious 
mechanic, the wisest philosopher, and the 
most infallible prophet among the works of 
Providence. However much tliis little animal 
may be exceeded in other respects by intelli* 
gent beings, yet in its power of prognosticatii^ 
the state of the weather, it far exceeds all other 
animals of which we have any knowledge. 
Barometers and eudiometers have been con- 
structed by men at great expense, and are 
among the proudest efforts ot human philoso- 
phers; yet, like the heathen oracles, their 
predictions are ambiguous and confused ; — not 
so the web of the Spider. It is a fact not gen- 
erally known, though made public some years 
ago by a French philosopher, that the web of 
the common spider is a sure index of the state 
of the air for twelve or fourteen ds^s to come 
If the weather is to be fair and -calm, the prin- 
cipal thread will be epun to a great length ; — if 
OQ the contrary the vreatheristobefltormy and 



boisterous, the thread will be short and thick, 
for obvious reasons ; and if the spider is seen 
to repair the damages its slender thread may 
happen to sustain, you may calculate with cer^ 
tainty upon pleasant weather for many days. 
If these statements are true, (and we make then 
not more confidently and pcmtively than those 
who have attested their truth from actual obser- 
vation) we have a barometer provided by na- 
ture, more to be depended on than the most in- 
genious contrivance of human skill, and to whic]» 
all may have easy access. 



A Qttandary, — A sailor, travelling in New- 
England, fell in company with a man possessing 
a full share of Yankee curiosity — who alter many 
important questions, such as where he came from, 
where he was travelling, &c. observing his com- 
panion had lost an arm, enquired, ^ Pray, may 1 
make bold as to ask how you lost your arm.*' 
" ni tell you, says the other, if you wont ask 
me another question." — ** Well I wont, says he.**^ 
^^ Then Uwas bit off,'* says the sailor. The hon- 
est yankee was about as bad off now as he was 
before. He kept silence for a few minutes, but 
at length, in an agony of impatient curiosity, but 
too mindM of bis promise to ask the question 
direct, he bnrst forth with this ejaculation—^^ I 
wish r knew what bit it off.^ 



LAW OF PATENTS FOR NEW INVENTIONS. 

CHARLES EWOl, No, 51, Comhill, Boiton, has 
just published, " An Essay on the Law of Patent* 
for New Inventions. By Thomas G. Fessenden, Coun* 
sellor at Law. The second edition, with large addi-* 
tions, corrected and improved by the author.^' 

This work is adapted as well to the use pf the Artist 
and Mechanic as of the Lawyer. The whole was care- 
fully reviewed in manuscript, and recommended hj 
gentlemen of the first leral talents in New England.-^ 
The Hon. Judge Story^ m a letter to the au&or, ob« 
served, *•*• 1 have no hesitation in ezpressing my opoit 
ion that the book will be highly useful to all pertontf 
who are engaged in obtainin^patents, or in vindicating 
them in Courts of Justice. The manuscript contains a 
collection of all the cases, on the subject of Patents, 
within my knowledge ; and the principles contained in 
them are detailed with accuracy and JuUmbs in the 
Summary at the conclusion. I know of no work bo 
comprehensive as yours on the subject ; and it may be 
relied on as a safe guide.^' 

The Hon. William Prenoit^ and the Hon. Dani^ 
Wthiter^ after perusing the manuscript stated their 
opinion as follows : ^^ This edition is a great improve* 
ment on the first, and we think it will be a valuable 
and useful book to the profession, as it contains the 
statutes, and states, we believe accurately, all, or near-» 
ly all the decisions, which have been made on a branch 
of law, daily g^owtne more interesting and important.^ 

Otorge SuUivan^ iSq. a gentleman who has paid much 
attention to this branch of law, has likewise favored 
the work with a recommendation, firom which the fol- 
lowing is an extract : 

^^ Your method of arranging all the dedsiont in the 
order of an analytical digest of the several requirement^ 
and provisions of our statutes for granting patents, puts 
the lawyer at once in possession of the judicial con* 
struction of the statutes ; while your synthetic Summa-> 
ry, far more extended and comprehensive than in the 
former edition, places within reach of the mechanic a 
sure means of judpng whether his invention is a fit 
subject for a patent ; what u required of him by the"' 
statute in order to obtain his patent ; and what provis* 
ions are enacted for securing to himself and heirs, hit 
meritorious* privilege.'* Feb. 1. 
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DISEASES OF CATTLE. 

BSLSCIIEV AKO COMPILKD FROM THS itSST AITTHOES, 
BT THS SBITOR. 

Foul in the Foot, or Hoof Ail 
t)r. Peck, an Enelish writer^ has given the 
following accoudt o? this disorder and its treat- 
ment. 

" Symptoms, — A hard crack first appears bc^ 
tween the claws, or hoofs, attended with coikI^ 
stderable ihflammation ; afterwards a foetid anff 
offensive niattei*is discharged, similar to that 
of the grease in horse^s heels ; sometimes it ap- 
pears in the form of a large tumor upon thSr 
comet, between the halt and the hoof, attend 
cd with violent pain And inflammation. 

«^ Treatment — Wash the part from all dirt, 
and if between the claws take a rope of a pro* 
per thickness, and chafe the part afflicted,* and 
afterwards dress the parts with the muriate of 
antimony [butter of antimony] or sulphuric acid 
[oil of vitriol.] Let the animal stand in a dry 
place for an hour, repeat the Application every 
day. If the part be much affected, rub it with 
some stimulating ointment, and if the ttmior be 
likely to suppurate, linseed poultices as ofl as 
is necessary should be applied, and repeated till 
the inflammation has jtibsided ; then dress the 
wotind with lint and mild astringent ointment. 
Due regard must be paid to existing symptoms. 
A few doses of sode sulphas [glauber's salt] will 
cool the body and accelerate the cure.^^ 

Edward Skeliett, Professor of the Veterinary 
art, an English writer of reputation, says that 
this disorder '^ proceeds from two causes ; the 
one from accidents, and the other from a mor- 
bid slate of the system. Its situation is betwixt 
^ claws of the cow, either in the fore or hind 
feet, but more ireauently in the former. It is 
always attended with a swelling, the discharge 
from which, when it breaks or cracks, has 
very offensive smell. 

The acddenial foul proceeds from gratel, 
flints, bones, or any other hard substance get- 
ting between the claws, which produces great 
pain and inflammation. The first step to be 
taken for its cure is to remove the hard sub- 
stance, and clean the wound out ; then the fol- 
lowing ointment is to be applied to the part, 
apread on low^ and bound on with Cloth and 
string. 

Soft soap 1 lb< 

Common turpentitie 1 lb. 

^ Melt over a slow fire till the two articles 

are completely united. The dressings may be 

repeated two or three times, which never fails 

to complete a cure. 

" The jwnt foul begins with gfreat pain, at- 
tended with inflammation and swelling betwixt 
the claws, and even up to the fetlock joint. 
The claws are extended outwards from the 
sweilinfl; betwixt them, and the animal is very 
feverish. The attack of the disease is very 
sudden. 

^ In this case bleeding will be proper ^ aftei 
which, give a dose of Epso^m salts; th^n apply 



• This practice is c^demned ^rf other writers as 
cmel aad unnecesiary* 



a plaistei" of soft soap betwixt the claws. It 
must be repeated every two days till a large 
core come out, which is alv^ays the case in this 
disease before a cure can be coibpleted. The 
wound may then be dressed with the following 
digestive ointment, in order to heal it. 
Take Of tar 1 lb. 

Common turpentine 1 lb. 

" To be put into a pipkin over a slow fire 
till It is completely dissolved, then take it from 
the fire and add to it four ounces of spirits of 
turpentine, which shotild be stirred \^ell togeth- 
er till it is incorporated." 

This disorder, or something very similar, has 
been prevalent in the United States, and par- 
ticularly in the State of Maine. A communica- 
tion on the subject is published in the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Repository, Vol. iv. No. 4, 
page 348. In this it is said that the imifiediate 
occasion of the Hoof Ail ^^ is a stoppage of the 
issue between the claws or hoofs, which exist 
in all ruminating animals, and which are very 
much like the issues so generally known in the 
back part of th^ fore legs of pigs } the stoppage 
of which produces disease, and eventually death 
unless remedied. 

^^ The hoof ail indtscdttsinately attacks thin 
and fat cattle, and very Considerable impressions 
are entertained that it is contagious ; therefore 
till the contrary is proved, it is safer so to con- 
sider it. From a very careful comparison of 
cases (from memory only) it appears to affect 
cattle who are in a feverish state, from various 
exciting causes ; as over work ; sodden changes 
from hard work to rest, and higlier feeding, (a 
practice vecy c6mmon with farmers after work- 
tng therr cattle hard all winter, as a preparation 
for their spring's^ work ;) being out in a stonn ; 
or being driven much, and kept long in the 
mad. In cows and young cattle, it seems to 
ttke either those that ai'e brought from worse 
keeping to bettef ; or the finest and best cattle 
in the yard. But all these observations may be 
erroneous; for the disease often appears sud- 
denly, without any apparent cause ; affecting 
icdividuals of the same stock tied in different 
pirts of the bam, and in entirely different cases 
ai to condition, exposure, &c. &c. It however, 
very frequently goes through a whole stock, 
tlough it does not appear to follow in regular 
sicCession, according to proximity in the stable, 
or in the yoke.! This may arise, either from 
CDntagion or the same exciting causes, operat- 
hg on the whole, fai short, it is a disease very 
terrible in its effects at times, and which doe? 
not appear to be dnderstood. As very few cases 
of penect recovery take place in a violent at- 
tack, and, as in all cases the recovery is very 
tedious, we should rather prevent than cure ; 
tor which end we must carefully watch for the 
symptoms, atid without delay apply the reme- 
dies. 

** Symptoms. — ^When an animal is at all kme, 
its foot should be very carefully felt. The first 
indication is usually an uncommon degree of 
warmth, and soft and puffed feel <^f the parts 
immediately connected with the slit between 
the hoof, either before or behind the foot, and 
generally above it. If m the bind foot, and not 



easily handled, a fulness may generally be per- 
ceived, by standing behind the animal and care- 
fully comparing the appearance of the two feet, 
between the dew clatvs and the hoofs, (for it 
very rarely commences its attack on more than 
onefooti) In the fore foot it generally swells 
forward ; and on taking up the foot, the slit 
between the hoofs will have the appearance of 
dryness, easily distinguishable to a person used 
to cattle ; and the animal frequently licks the 
front part of the foot. Instances frequently oc- 
cur of sudden and extreme lameness, without 
any appearance of heat or swelling in the foot ; 
and these are often the worst cases ; but one 
symptom rarely fails to accompany the disease, 
which is, extreme restlessness, and appearance 
of anguish, attended with loss- of appetite and 
flesh ; but without, in the least, affecting the 
brightness of the eye, and, perhaps, sometimes 
unnaturally increasing it; but the eye has a 
peculiar cast. As a general rule, it is safest to 
attribute all lameness of the foot, which cannot 
be traced to a sufficient cause, to the hoof ail. 
Lameness of the foot can generally be distin- 
guished from that of the leg, hip, or shoulder, 
by making the animal step oVer a stick or rail, 
and carefully watchmg its motions. 

" .Rcmarfic*.--^The foot should be carefully 
washed and cleansed, and thoroughly examined, 
to be sure that the lameness does not arise from 
a nail casually run into the foot, or a pinch in 
shoeing, or from a wound from a sttimp or other 
substance betWeeti the hoofs, (a case frequently 
occurring.) If no appearance occurs of any 
break in the skin, while the foot is still wet, 
applv, as nearly as may be, to the centre of the 
sUt, betwecp the hoofs, from one to three grains 
of corrosive sublimate (reduced to a fme pow- 
der) the dose to be proportioned to the size of 
the animal, and the violence of the attack. — 
Care must be used that the powder is put com- 
pletely into this slit for it is a very strong poi- 
son, and the animal, as soon as at liberty, will 
begin to lick the foot, if a sore one.* The 
moisture left by tfce washing, makes the pow- 
der adhere ; and the effect is produced in a 
very short time. Some prefier mixing the pow-' 
der with hog's lard, which answers; but is 
thought less powerful : it has one advantage, 
however, as being less dangerous to keep, in a 
house (for no one takes salve inwardly.) Where 
corrosive sublimate cannot be obtained, any 
other violent stimulant may be applied. Com- 
mon salt is often effectual in very slight attacks, 
but it is of the greatest importance to lose no 
time. The application is to be repeated once 
every twenty-four hours, till a cure is effected, 
or till the foot shows unequivocal signs of ^ 
gathering which wiir break. It is supposed 
that the corrosive sublimate, by stimulating the 
parts, removes the obstruction, and enables na- 
ture to resume the natural discharge trom the 
issue, of a matter, which (as soon as pent up in 
the foot) causes inflammation and suppuration, 
and at last, torms an abscess, at all times very- 
difficult to heal, and which, when large, takes 



•Might not a rag or bit of leather be so fastened 
with a string as tf^gf^^JjaBy <^2»\?^^^i^ 
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off one or both hoofs^ which are never properly re" 
placed. It roust, therefore, be coosidered as an 
object of the ficst importance to restore the se- 
cretion and discbarge, without allowing a sup- 
puration. This done, the cure is effected ; and, 
since the course has been followed, no bad case 
has occurred in a very considerable stock of cat- 
tle, and the men attending them are ^ife ^mil- 
iar with the cure. If, from want of attention, 
or the Tiolence of the ^ttack, the gathering is 
formed, and breaks, it roust be treated like any 
other tedious ulcer, and without any violent or 
harsh measures. The animal should be kept 
quiet, fed well, and occasionally purged. As 
soon as the discharge has ceased, a salve of 
flower of zinc, and hog's lard appears to be the 
best dressing. 

^^ It cannot be too strongly impressed on the 
minds of those who have the care of cattle that 
not a moment is to be lost ; and that the corro- 
sive- sublimate produces no other inconvenience 
than pain for a few minutes, even if it should be 
applied in a case of lameness, which afterwards 
proves to have arisen from other causes. 

^' An account appeared last season, of the 
cure being effected by cutting off the point of 
the hoof with a chissel, till it bled considerably. 
Of the efficacy of this remedy, no opinion is 
given, as it has never been tried here ; but the 
impression is not favorable, as it must occasion 
temporary lameness, and, in unskilful hadds, 
prove something more than temporary. 

^' All such barbarous modes of treatment as 
hair ropes drawn backwards and forwards be- 
tween the hoofs ; hot irons ; cutting out the part 
afiected, and pouring into the wound, so made, 
hot pitch and other ingredients ; scraping out 
the wound, and applying spirits oi turpentine ; 
in short all remedies of torture, should be at 
once discarded, and a simple mode of ascertain- 
ing the cause, and then removing the evil in 
the most expeditious and humane manner be 
mbstituted. 

" No inconvenience is known ta bccw from 
keeping an ox at work, if the lameness is not 
so great as to impair his condit/bq ; and it gen- 
erally yields to three or tour applications in the 
fbot where it began ; but fiPequently it must be 
followed round ail the feet m succession." 

We have be^n the mo!« particular in our 
description ol this disorder, and the remedies 
recommended, on account of its alleged fre- 
quency in the United States. If the simple and 
cheap remedies recommen^d by Dr. Skellett, 
Tiz. soft soap, common turpentine, tar, and spirits 
of turpentine will answer the purpose, aftribu- 
ted to them bv that writer, the discovery will be 
highly valuable. 



smooth, let it be well beaten over, so as to re- 
duce it into as even, uniform, and firm a sur- 
face as the nature of the ground will admit of ; 
on this, well fallen, skreened lime, most be uni- 
formly spread, with a riddle, to the thickness of 



The best season for making these ponds^ ti 
thought to be in autumn, as thcfy are then like 
iy to be filled the soonest, and the least liable 
to crack before they are filled. Should the 
weather prove dry at the time they are finish^ 



From Sinclair's Code of Agricultitre. 
On the making of Watering Ponds. 

Various modes of making ponds have been 
adopted, with a view of simplifying the process, 
and lessening the expense ; but the impnyved 
practice^ which, if followed, will be found to an- 
swer in almost any situation, in any country, is 
as follows : 

Let a circle be marked on the ground sixty 
feet in diameter, more or less, as the person 
chooses, or the size of the pasture may require 
a sup^y of water, and if of that diameter, let 
it be hollowed out into the shape of a bason or 
bowl, to the depth of seven feet in the centre ; yrnx, u 
^hen the sur£iC6 of this hoUoir bm been raked |i|eDted. 



two or three inches ; the more porous or open ! ed, it is well to cover their surface with straw. 



the ground, the greater will be the quantity of 
lime required : this lime must then be slightly 
watered, to make it adhere firmly to its place, 
and great care must be taken, to spread it equal- 
ly, so that no place may remain uncovered, as 



or litter, to hinder them from cracking* 

These ponds are usually made at the foot of 
some declivity, where, after heavy rains, a slight 
run of water may be conveyed into them, from 
some road, or other firm surface ; but many are 



on tl>e lime, depends more than any thing else,' placed wiUiout any such assistance for filling, or 
the success of the work. On this lime must be with very little, it being found, that the rain 
lai() a bed of clay, to the thickness of about sixi that falls upon their suruice is, in general, suf- 



inches, which being moistened sufficiently to 
render it ductile, is to be beaten with mallets or 
beetles into a compact solid body, capable of 
being trod upon without impression or injury. 
Great care is to be taken in laying on uniformly 
this mass of clay, and beating it into a compact 
body ; for which purpose, no more must be 
spread at a time upon the lime, than can under- 
go the beating, while it retains a proper temper 
or consistence for the purpose : after the whole 
is thus finished, it is gone over several times by 
the beaters, and sprinkled each time with wa- 
ter, and care is taken, to prevent any cracks 
being formed, which might entirely destroy the 
power of retention. 

Pure brick-clay is not required, but any tena- 
cious earth, that by beating will become a solid 
compact body, will answer the purpose. As 
soon as this operation has been duly performed, 
the whole surface of the clay is covered, to 
about the thickness of a foot, with broken chalk, 
fine gravel, or the chippings of mouldering 
stone, or limestone, to prevent any injury being 
done by the treading of the cattle, ft is neces* 
sary to observe, that coarse stones must not be 
made use of, as they are liable to be displaced 
by the treading of cattle. They are also liable 
to be pressed into, or through the bed of clay, 
or to be rolled down to the bottom of the pond ; 
under all which circumstances, the beds oi c]|p^ 
and lime are liable to be broken, and the water 
consequently let out of the pond. Sometimes 
the clay is covered with sods, the grass si^e 
being laid downwards, as a support to the grar- 
el, by which sbme saving of covering may le 
made ; or several inches thick of common earh 
is laid iipon them, or upon the clay without tk 
sods, by way of bed for the covermg, where 
gravel, or such like materials, may m scarce, 
by which, something may be also saved. 

After the clay has been well beaten, soae 
workmen water the surface of it, and fold sheep 
or pigs, for a considerable time upon it ; tie 
treading of which, is found to be serviceable a 
rendering it more compact 

Some people, instead of using slaked limf, 
have good mortar, made of lime and sand, well 
worked together, and cover the surface of tke 
ground with it, to the thickness of about an 
inch ; this, if carefully done, is thought to ke 
the most effectual mode of rendering the bot- 
tom retentive ; but the mortar is liable to craclE 
before the clay gets bedded over it, which most 
be cwrefully guarded against Ponds have been 
made, where a coat of mortar has wko been 
spread over the surface of the clay, as well as 
under it, an approach perhaps as near as possi- 
ble to perfection ; but where lime bears an h^ 
price, the expense is thus coosiderablj aug- 



ficient for a supply, after they have been once 
filled. As it is desirable to get them filled as 
soon as possible after they are £nished, snow is 
tirequently collected and heaped upon them, if 
possible in large quantities, the first winter af- 
ter thev are finished for that purpose. 

Ponds of this kind, are usually made by what 
may be called professional people ; men who 
go about for the purpose, and are chiefly or en- 
tirely engaged in it, aod usuallv contract for the 
job. One of the diameter of sixty feet, and 
depth of six feet, may in most situations be ex- 
ecuted for about 15i. ; one of forty-five feet by 
five feet for 10/. or 12/. ; but some allowance 
must be made for the different prices of lime, 
or the distance it may be necessary to convey 
it, as well as the clay, or the other materiak 
for the work. A pond of sixty feet diameter, 
by six feet deep, will contain upwards of 700 
hogsheads of water ; one of forty-five feet by 
five feet, near 400 hogsheads — a vast supply, 
when obtained at so small an expense. 

Experience now of many years, and the uni- 
versal use of ponds in this district, wherever 
wanted, have proved them, when carefully 
made, so effectually to retain water, — to pre* 
serve it of so good a quality, when not fouled 
by the treading of cattle, — and to be applicable 
Jo many situations, that they cannot be too strong- 
ly re^oamended in all high situations, wben^ 
^ater m$^ be much wanted, or in all other Bitu- 
atioQS where the water may be of bad quality : 
they are eouallv applicable to our dry wolda, 
downs and heaths, which are without water, as 
to every fenny tract which has too much of it, 
but of a brackish or unwholesome qQality. 

Ttom Aikin^s Atheneom. 
Account of a Successful Experiment in makimg 
Soap^ by the operation of Steam^ instead of an 
oven fire ; coinmunicaUd by Count Rwnford to 
the French J^Tational Institute. 



The steam was conveyed into the vessel, 
which contained the lie and other materials ibr 
the soap, by a pipe arising from a close boiler, 
and again descending into the vessel ; the actioo 
of the steam in condensing in the cold lie, oc- 
sioned a succession of smart shocks, similar to 
blows of a hammer, which caused the whole 
apparatus to tremble, but which gradually sub- 
sided as the liquid became warm. Count Rum* 
ford supposes, that the beneficial aQtion of the 
steam depends for the most part on the tnotioa 
doKribed, caused by it, and therefore proposes 
dividing the vessel into two parts by a horizon- 
tal pardtion of thin copper, and causing a sloir 
current of cold water to pass through the lower 
division, and to let the steam into this lower 
part, when the upper became too hot to admit 
of a contiiu^^^j^t^ ^kes from the coo. 
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dentatidD of the stream ; by which means the 
tobe motioo being contmoed in the cold water, 
would be commnnicatecl to the hot liquid thro^ 
the thin partition^ 

The soap made bj the operation of the steam, 
required only six hours boiling, whereas siity 
hours and more are necessary in the ordinary 
method of making soap. 



From the Providence Journal. 

Id reading Simondi^s Switzerland, I came 
across the following notice of a cotton mill which 
he saw at St. Gall, and which I have transcribed 
for your useful paper — it seems almost incredi- 
ble that one ox should move so great a quanti- 
ty ot machineiy ; but >?hether true or not, it 
may suggest new ideas of the application of me- 
chanic powers. B. 

*' We were taken to the most considerable 
cotton mill of the place, set in motion, not by 
water, or steam ; but the labor of an ox, acting 
the part of a turn-spit :^^the poor animal, shut 
up in a wheel thirty feet in diameter, walics on 
in self-defence, as the wheel ^ing once in tno- 
don, he must go with it, which he does Tery 
deliberately, resting his feet on bi^ckets, or 
pieces of boards nailed across the roTolving 
door. There are three oxen working by turns, 
each two hours ; they last at this, rate, two or 
three years ; the power is sufficient to move 
twenty nine mules of two hundred and sixteen 
spindles each (there were only twenty going 
-wbeii I saw it) with carding and cleaning ma- 
chines in proportion.'' 

FVom the Aaerican Farmer. 
TO MAKE CIDER OIL* 

This liquor is a veiy favorite drink with a 
large portion of our Grerman citizens, an<l of an 
agreeable flavor, when diluted, to most persons.. 
The following receipt has been commanicated 
to tiie Editor^Dy & person well acquainted wHh 
the mode of compounding the liquor* 

The cider must be well racked two Or three 
times in clear weather. Four g^Hons of best 
apple-brandy are then to be added to each bar^ 
rel of cider, if the cider be weak, but if it be 
strong, less will suffice. An infusion of Sassa- 
fras root, made by putting a piece of about the 
size of a finger, and chipped fine into a pint of 
water, improvies the flavor. The barrel is then 
to be rolled. 

In years when apples are abundant, cider ey- 
en of a good quality brings only a small price ; 
but by converting it into cid^r oil, it may be 
preserved until the following spring, and will 
then commonly sell welL 

TO DRY PEACHES. 

The following mode of dfying peaches is 
adopted l^ Thomas Belanjee, of Egg Harbor, 
New-Jersey: 

He has a small house with a stove in it, and 
drawers in the sides of the house, lathed at. 
their bottoms. Each drawer will hold nearly 
half a bushel of peaches, which should be ripe, 
imd not peeled, but cut In hvo and laid on the 
laths with their skins downwards so as to save, 
the juice. On shoving the drawer in they are 
soon dried by the hot air of \he stove and laid 
np. Peaches thus dried eat like raisins. With 
a paring machine, which may be had for a dol- 
lar or two, apples or pears may be pared, and 
auffident quantity dried to keep a family in pies^ 



and apple bread and milk, till apples come 
again. With a paring machine,* one person 
can pare for five or six cutters. 



* An ingenious fiiend of ours, in Boston, promised to 
make as one of these m^hines, but Ire fear he has for- 
gotten it.-«-Ed. Am. Fanner. 

TO {^RESERVE fiACON SOl)ND AND SWEET 
THROUGH THE SUMMER. 
DearSir^^ln the Farmer, volume 3^ p. 139, 
you published a communication from M^ J. W. 
Lincoln, of Worcester, recommending, that 
hams, after being smoked should be packed 
away in oats. I followed his advice last year, 
and really feel so much indebted to him for the 
hint, that 1 must thus publicly thank him ; and 
for the benefit of my neighbors ask you to re- 
publish his letten To g^ve you the best proof 
of the beautiful state of preservation secured 
by this method, I send you a ham weighing IH 
pounds ; you will find it perfectlv fresh) and full 
of essence-^free from all sort of speck or blem- 
ish. Those practising this mode of preserving 
their bacon free from skippers or taint of any 
kind, should recollect, that the chest or cask, 
ought to be perfectly tight, and raised about six 
inches from the ground, and the oats packed in, 
quite tight. A ham of this size should be boil- 
ed S^ hours at least. 



(^We can seldom undertake to speak 
from experience about recipes, but in this case 
we can vouch for its accuracy, from reliance 
both on the word and judgment of both the 
writers. But it must not be expected that the 
oats will convert bad bacon into good ; all that 
is promised is that this will preserve it in statu 
9 tto.— *£d. Am. Farmer. 



From the New York Statesman^ 
NORTHERN COTTON. 
Messrs. Editors — I planted some of your cot- 
ton seed last summer, and distributed it among 
Ukj neighbors, who ^d the same. The result 
hai demonstrated the fact, so much doubted 
twelve months ago, that cotton can be raised in 
Connecticut) Keif York, and New Jersey^ (and 
1 believe in Canada^) of as good quality as is 
produced in any part of the world. Froib the 
shortness of our summers, compared with the 
seaion in tropical climates, however, I presume 
the qmintitv which could be grown in this lati- 
tude, would be inferior to the crops in the 
southern States^ and that it can never, there- 
fore, be an object of profitable cultivation with 
us. It appears that frost, which stops the pro- 
gress of vegetation^ and puts an end to the fur- 
ther growth of the plant, does not prevent the 
bolb or pods already formed, from ripening to 
perfection. Of a sample that I planted, the ar- 
rival of frost, ice and snow, found the bolls of 
eveiy size, from the smallest complete forma- 
tion to their full growth ; and since that^ time, 
during the inclemency of the winter, thefr con- 
tents, or pulp, havf matured into perfect fibre, 
and exhibit the most beautiful cotton, of shorter 
staple, but probably of finer and softer texture, 
tiitn the Sea Island itself, the smallest bolls ap- 
pearing to furnish the finest staple, though of 
dbttinished quantity. Like Mr. Dunham^ cov- 
ered with ice and snow, they have matured 
with equal certainty as the same species at 
midsummer. Thus the probability of its growth 
in our northern latitude? is perfectly establish- 



ed. Indeed I have heard of its cultivation in 
Connecticut, as a matter of curiosity, twenty 
years agoi From the information ^ which has 
been given on this subject, it is probable that a 
number of gentlemen in this vicinity will plant 
a quantity of seed early the ensuing season, so 
as to try the experiment fully and fairly on a 
large scale, as to the practicability of its cul- 
ture, and the ultimate profit of raising the arti- 
cle instead of importing it. I send you a num- 
ber of bolls, taken from plants in this city, in 
February, two days ago, for the examination of 
connoisseurs in cotton. And I have no doubf^ 
that before this day twelvemonth, the public 
will be in possession of complete and satisfac- 
tory inform^ion on the subject-^-a subject which 
has lately excited much interest in this country, 
but more, I understand^ in France, where it is 
considered a desideratum to prevent the impor- 
tation of the great quantities of that article re- 
quired for the manufactories in that kingdom. 

C. H. 

Moths. — To prevent moths from attacking 
woollen clothes, or worms from destroying 
books, place in the drawers or Comers of the' 
shelves some of the roots or blade of the Sweet 
Flag* A decoction of the same will prevent 
their attacking bufialo skins, by sprinkling it 
over them. This is not only effectual for the 
above mentioned purposes, but is a pleasant 
aromatic. .n - ' 

Panada* — Boil for not more than two minutes 
some slices or crumbs of bread, with a blade of 
mace in a ouart of water ; then take out the 
bread, and nnely bruising it In a basin, mix as 
much water as will make it a proper consist- 
ence* Put in a bit of fresh butter^ grate a little 
ntitmeg, and sweeten it to the palate. If wine 
be required, though it is much best without, by 
no means boil it with the water and bread.— 
This is a delicate diet for a weak stomach. . 

The Portland St^esman gives the following 
description of a Thrashing and Winnowing Ma- 
chine, invented by Mn Josiah Jaquith, of Bruns- 
wick, Me. ^* By this instrument, the process of 
thres)iing, sifting and winnowing grain of any 
kind, is performed at one operation. The work 
commences by layit)g the grain in stalk, on the 
feed table. This table is supposed, in commoti 
machines, to be four feet long, but, for the pur- 
pose of preventing an interraption of labor 
when only one person is employed, may be ex- 
tended to any designed length. The grain thus 
placed, is carried under the flails, which are so 
equably and exactly applied that it is almost im- 
possible for any part of the grain to escape un- 
threshed. When the grain is threshed, it passes 
into a sieve which separates it from fragments 
of stalk, &c. From the sieve it falls in front of 
a fan, set in motion by the same power^ and is 
winnowed* By lessening the feed, and substi- 
tuting a tight floor instead of an open one, the 
machine will answer for cleaning clover and 
other seeds." 

Weeds are deadly foes to the farmer, but in 
the compost heap they become friends. They 
should be carefully eradicated and deposited in 
the compost heap before their seeds have ma- 
tured lest they should be propagated by scatter-^ 
ing the manure before the seeds have becomC 
completely rotten. 
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From the Mass. Agricultural Repository ibr January. 

On raisings feeding and fattenins CattU^ also on 
the utility and comparative value of the c(^s of 
Indian Com when used withy or without the 
grain itself grwnd or broken. 
To the Trustees of the Mass. Agricultural Society. 

GENTLElfEN, 

Id the first place I select my earliest and best 
calves to raise, i let them suck the cow twelve 
weeks, which is my general rule, eight weeks 
twice a day and in sufficient quantity to keep 
them in a growing state, but am careful not to 
let them get fat. Four weeks longer, once a 
day, the two last however are allowed to take 
but about half the quantity of the two first ; 1 
keep a supply of good hay at their command all 
the while, as they will begin to eat when only 
a few days old, and then turn them out into 
good feed, without giving them any grain or 
meal. If I am raising a Bull, Cow oi; Ox, I 
would avoid giving them meal or grain ; especi- 
ally the first or second years, as I would a pesti- 
lence. I begin with a creature so as rise upon 
the keeping.* In one instance, however, 1 
have followed opposite plan, which tends to 
confirm me more in my belief. In April 1820, 
i had an uncommon heifer calf, which I set 
down for a premium calf ; I knew very well 
what I had got to do to obtain it, viz. to let it 
take what milk it would through the season 
and learn it to eat meal, which I did and pre- 
sented it at the Worcester Fair, and obtained 
the first premium. 1 then tried to sell the 
calf, but could not ; 1 considered it fit for nothing 
but the butcher's knife, and hi fact not fit for 
that, it was neither veal nor beef, i then took 
it from the cow and put it to better than my 
usual keeping, but it lost iu fletb and has ap- 
pered rather ordinary ever since, H appears to 
be crowded out of its natural sh^pe. If I had 
reared the calf in my usual way I should have 
expected something extra from her, but I now 
do not. To return to my mode of increasing 
their keeping, I give them a little better hay 
the first winter than the second. I make it my 
c^re and attention that my cattle do not lose in 
the winter what they gained in the summer, 
which is too apt to be the case with some. I 
feed them as the weather varies, that is, in 
moderate weather they will not require so much, 
I endeavour to keep my bam tight and warm, 
1 h^ive witnessed with regret, farmers too often 
let their stocks of cattle remain out all day, 
through tempestuous stormy days in the winter, 
until tbey are chilled through, wluch must be 
very injurious, I take care that my cattle are 
sheltered from stormy days as much as possi- 
ble. Fattening cattle is an employment which 
I like. I invariably aim to fat a creature as 
quick as I can. Every year since I commenced 
business for myself, which is fifteen, I have 
made one yoke of oxen good so as to command 
generally the highest market price ; with al- 
most all those which I have fatted, I go through 
with all my sprii^ work then turn them to pas- 
ture ; in the fall I lay a foundation for giving 
them meal with green stalks small ears of com 
and vegetobiei of some kind, 1 beglii to give 
meal about the first of December and &ve 
them to market the latter part of January, they 
generally weigh from 25 to 28 hundred the 

* We presume this meass, so tJi to lAcreaM the 
quantity and quality of the food. £d. 



yoke, and from 300 to 330 pound of tallow. 
I would refer to Mr. Abijah Wbite of Water- 
town, and Messrs. Davis, Miles and Pierce of 
Brighton who have generally purchased my 
beef. I give my cattle what meal they will 
bear ; after 1 begin, tbey are allowed an aver- 
age of three pecks per day for each yoke ; by 
thus doing thev will eat but little hay, I turn 
them out into the yard to lie during the night 
having a shed to go under at their pleasure 
which 1 consider far better than to remain in 
the bam. The kind of meal I have used for 
seven years past, almost exclusively for proven- 
der, is com and cobs cracked and ground to- 
gether, which is the best provender 1 have ev- 
er made use of for fatting cattle.* The rea^ 
son I consider the cob usefiil, is, it swelb in the 
creature and keeps him in good order ; in no 
one instance since I have fed with this meal 
have my cattle been out of order by being cloy- 
ed or scouring, they are at all times regular, 
but when I formerly fed with clear Indian or 
oj^ts and Indian, it was not unfrequent, that 
their boweb would get out of order, and I have 
hs^d considerable difficulty in regulating them 
again, they lose two or three days, sometiiaes 
a week. When this kind of provender was 
first introduced in this vicinity it had its oppo* 
sition like almost all new things, the second 
year, if 1 mistake not, which I made use of it, 
I thought I would try an experiment, as follows, 
by feeding one ox with com and oats ground, 
the other with com and cobs, having a yoke of 
oxen so even matched that no one who viewed 
the cattle appeared satisfied which Was the 
best, accordingly I fed them as above. The 
cob is computed to make a little more than t 
third, therefore I mixed the other with out 
third oats which wai my former mode, 1 gave 
each ox an equal quantity at a time except that 
the one that had the com and oats, some days 
became dainty, and would not eat his allowance, 
while the other kept a regular course, the al- 
lowance for both was little rising three pecks 
per day. When f took the cattle to market Mr. 
A. White bought them, they weighed about 26 
hundred and a half, the one fed on com and 
oati had 162 pounds of tallow, and weigiied 
about half a hundred more ; the one fed on 
corn and cobs had 163 pounds of tallow and Mr. 
White pronounced his beel balf a dollar oq the 
hundred better than that of the other mMtly 
on account of the color of 0ke beef. 

In another instance f took a yoke of oien, 
which had done all my work through the tea- 
son up to the first of November 1818, op my 
farm which contains over one hundred acres. 
They were a good sort of cattle, about mid- 
dling size, and no more than in *good working 
order. I then put them to fatting upon the cob 
and corn meal ; they were fed with nothing 
but hay, and the com meal, I turned them in 
the month of February 1819. Mr. White pur- 
chase them, their weight was about twenty- 
four and a half hundred and had almost three 
hundred poonds of taMow! I have however 
fatted two creatures a tittle difierently from 
what I have above described, 'one was a steer 
four years old the 10th of Fd>niary 1821, the 
first of Biarch following I . began to give him 
this cob and com meal, ile had not, previous 



to this, ever been fed with any kind of meal, 
grain or roots, of any iLrnd whatever. I gave 
him from four to six quarts a day of this meal 
and nothing else but good feed until the 27th of 
September, which day I drove him to the Cat- 
tle Show at Worcester, and they awarded me 
the first premium on beef, I then drove him to 
the Brighton Fair the same year and thev 
awarded me one of the premiums there on beef; 
I sold him, his weight was 1509 pounds, had 
one hundred and fifty-four pounds of tallow. I 
have another steer four years old the 12th of 
April last, which I have treated in the same 
way the past season, I drove him to Worcester, 
the 25th of September of this year, and die 
trustees awarded me the second premium on 
beef. It has been remarked by some well in- 
formed Agriculturalists in this vicinity, that it 
is hot on record at any other Cattle Show in 
this state, that the highest premium for beef 
has been carried by four year old steers, since 
the Worcester Agricultursd Society was formed. 
There have hem four anniversaries. In which 1 
have tiJLen the premiums for the best fatted ox, 
for the second best do. for the best mikh covf , 
for the best two year old steer, for the best 
heiier from one to three years old, and for the 
best heifer calf, all of my own raising, and whol- 
ly of the native breed except the heifer cal^ 
which is a cro« with Dcnton. I have now 
three creatures preparing for the Brightoa 
mariEet, which I contemplate drivings the first 
of January, viz. tiie above mentioned steer* 
will weigh between fifteen and sixteen hun- 
dred slaughtered, as he wei|^ed two thousand 
alive in September la^t, and a cow that will 
probably weigh between eleven and twelve 
hundred slai^htered, and a three year old heif- 
er nearly nine hundred, all of my own raising 
and fatting. Many of my friends are' endeav- 
oring^ to persuade me to keep the above steer 
another season for the Breton Fair, at pres- 
ent I am undetermined. Before I close I would 
make a few remarks on com and cobs. My 
aged father who still survives, upwards k 
eighty yean of ^ge, who has formerly raised 
considerable excellent beef from this farm for 
the Boston market, since he has witnessed the 
saving of labor, and seen the effects in Mkog 
cattle, and hogs, has oflken been heard to say 
if he had known thi^ thing when he fiest com- 
menced business in the world, it would have 
saved him two or three hundred dollars. For 
™J ^ogA, 1 mix oats with it, and it answers a 
good purpose, it gets them aloi^ as fast as any 
provender I ever made use of, f see no mate- 
rial difference. It makes excellent fodder for 
a horse and is coming very much in fashion 
for that use. My faith is so great in the thing 
1 woiild cany my com six miles to inill to be 
ground in this nmnner even if 1 could get it 
groimd in the .common way within hatf a mile. 
1 submit these remarks for your disposal and 
consideration. ASA RICE, Ja. 

Shrewsbury, 20(4 /faoemberj 1822. 



* We are by no means satitf ed with the returns i 
signed by Mr. Rice, The^bcts are what flMsteooofin 
ufl. Editor. 



* We conjecture Bit. Rice means the ona whick 
obtained the premiuia at Worcester. 



On Kaising Com. 
To the Trustees of the Mass« Agricnltiural Sodetj. 



Oertlemev, 



There is a high barren hill on my farm, which 
has been improved for a pasture ever since tile- 
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first settlement of the town, it had the appear- 
ance of .making Terj good ploughing land, bat 
in consegnence of die steepness of the hill on 
every side, which rendered transportation so 
dificQlt, and supposing it bad hnsbandrj to try 
to raise Indian com without plenty of manure, 
one generation after another has passed off and 
anffiered the hill to remain dormant The pres- 
ent occupant being of the fourth generation of 
the same family in possession of the farm, hit up- 
on an experiment of raising Indian com with 
the aid of Plaster of Paris alone. I went on to 
the hill with my team in the month of Septem- 
ber 16S0, and ploughed as I supposed about two 
acres, and found it an excellent soil, a deep and 
good colored loam, free from stone, left it in 
&at situation until the followii^ spring, at 
which time I first gave it a harrowing, then cross 
ploughed and harrowed it again which left it 
in a fine state for planting. My neighbors be- 
gan enquiring what I was about to do on the 
hill ; I told them my plan ; they said it was im- 
possible, such a thing could not be done to ad- 
Tantage, that I should lose all my labor, but I 
was resoWed to persevere in the experiment. 
I accordingly furrowed it in my usual way about 
a common pace asunder, dropped- the seed, 
threw a coqunon table spoonful of plaster into 
the hill, then covered it with earth which was 
all the manuring it had, except a slight quanti- 
ty of ashes at the first time of hoeing. It push- 
ed forward with greater rapidity through the 
season than my other com where I manured 
Yery high, and at harvest time it appeared su- 
perior to any com I had. Several of my neigh- 
bors kindly offered to assist me in harresting 
and measuring the com to know the result, we 
found by exact measurement there were ninety 
and a half bushels of shelled com of an excel- 
lent qoalityi and by actual survey, we found' 
(here was one acre three quarters and twenty" 
aeven rods of land, maUng ahnost fort)treight 
Irashels to the acre ; it was supposed to be the 
greatest quantity to the acre raised in the town, 
the last season, (it will be recollected the sea- 
son lor com was not so good as the present.) 
The quantity of plaster it took, was about four 
hundred weight TIm whole labor bestowed 
on the field exclusive of the harvestin|^ was 
performed by one man and two small boys in 
fourteen days and one half. I presented this 
statement to tl^e Wenjester Agricultural Socie- 
ty, at their December meeting, and they award- 
ed me a handsome premium and highly con^li- 
mented me for my novel experiment. It was 
generally supposed that the strength of the land 
was exhausted, that it would not produce any 
thing faither unless it be very highly manured, 
which caused me to extend the experiment I 
accordingly planted the same piece the pres- 
ent season, in the same manner, except adding 
.a little more plaster, say a quarter more to the 
hill. 

The same gentlemen who assisted me the 
last season in measuring the com assisted* me 
again, and we found by a careful and exact mea- 
surement there were one hundred and two bush- 
els lacking two quarts, making over fifty-three 
hashefai per acre. There are perhaps eight or 
ten acres on the top of the hill adjoining that I 
ploughed, which is so lev^ that it is very con- 
tenient working oo it, which induces ate the 
next season to sow this piece with oats and 



plough up another piece and manage it in the 
same way. 

I now present the doings of both seasons to 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Society for their 
consideration. ASA RICE, Jr. 

HENRY HOWE. 

SkrewsbtCh/^ J^ov. 12, 1822. 

NoTK. We have taken the needAil liberty of cur- 
tailing Mr, Rice^s letter. We hope without offence, 
and we are sure Ve have not lessened its perspicuity 
or usefulness. Editor. 



voa THS asw xsGLAjrn wammmm. 

From a general view of the evidence and 
arguments presented to the public by the Hon. 
Mr. Pickering, on the best time for ^^ felling 
trees for timber^'* he appears to have establish- 
ed the important fact, beyond a reasonable 
doubt, that white oak timber, felled, or stripped 
in barking time, will be stronger, more com- 
pact, and nearly twice as durable as timber fell- 
ed in the winter season. The experiments of 
Mr. Poor, also, go far in confirming what Mr. 
Pickering had proved. 

Can there be a doubt but the same means 
which produced this extraordinaiy strength, 
compactness, and consequent durability in oak, 
would be productiTO of similar effects in pine, 
and every other sort of timber ? We can hard- 
ly imagine a discovei^ of more importance to 
every section of our cobi^try, than the certainty 
that by merely felling theiiEi timber at a partic- 
ular season of the year, thciir bridges, fences 
and buildings of every kind, would last nearly 
double the usual time. / 

On a moderate calculation, it would cost the 
inhabitants of Massachusetts more than six mil- 
lions of dollars to renew lul the shingles on the 
roofs of their buildings. The shingles in nse 
are chiefly madci of white pine, felled iu the 
winter, asud are estimated on an average, to last 
about twenty-five years. Hence the expense of 
the aunual wear and waste is no less than 
^60,000. If sUngles made from white piae 
stripped of its bark in June, would become so 
compact, and unpassable to the wet, as to last 
many years longer, the saving to the inhabi- 
tants of Massachusetts alone, must be no less 
than ^50,000 for every year beyond the time 
they usually last 

If any gentlemen conveniently situated, wiU 
take on themselves the trouble of matdn^ a fair 
experiment of the durability of pine shingles 
made from trees stripped of their bark in June, 
compared with common shingles made from 
trees felled in the winter, and publish the re- 
sult, they will certainly merit the gratitude of 
their country. 

The highly respectable Mr. Cooper, late of 
New Jersey, is said to have ^^ pronounced with 
great confidence, that oak and hickory trees 
felled when their sap wos vigorously flowing, 
would not be attacked by worms, producing 
what is called powder post." The cause of 
this exemption from the depredation of worms. 
is probably the same m that of its extra-durabU- 
ity. 

Sir Humphrey Davy tells us in his «^ Ele- 
ments of Agricultural Chemistry,'' that ** Mr. 
Knight examined the alburnum in different 
poles of oak in the same forest : of which some 
had been felled in winter, and others in sum- 
mer ; and he always found most soluble matter 



gravity was lUcewise greater,'*^* This being the 
case with ^he alimmum^ or sappy part of the 
wood, there can be no doubt of a somewhat sim- 
ilar difference in the heart part of the wood. — 
The foregoing premises being admitted, we 
may conclude that timber felled in winter while 
replete with inspissated sap, after being thor« 
oughly seasoned, will, of consequence be found 
easier to work, becat»e more porous, or spongr- 
than that felled in summer, while the sap is both 
scanty and limpid : but Ae wood of the latter 
soon becomes more hard, strong, and compact, 
and consequently mo^ durable : and will neyer 
be bored by worms, because it contains no nour* 
ishment for them. In timber felled in the win- 
ter, after being thorpughly seasoned, the essence 
or saccharine matter of the sap, still remains in 
it, a nutritious and palatable food for various 
kinds of worms, both on land and under water ; 
and these worms evidently gain their living as 
they progress, from the wood they reduce to 
powder. The vessels of the winter-felled tim- 
ber, so replete with sap when felled, are be- 
lieved to continue open, and, like a sponge re- 
main susceptible of imbibing water whenever 
exposed, which inevitably produces fermenta- 
tion and gradual decay. 

Speakmg of timber stripped of its bark in 
June, Sir R Davy says :— ** The reason of the 
superiority of this timber Is, that the concrete 
sap is expended in the spring in the sprouting 
of the leaf; and the circulation being destroy- 
ed, it is not formed anew ; and the woodjiaving 
its pores (re^ from saccharine matter, is less 
liable to undergo fermentation from the action 
of the moisture and air.'' From a view of the 
testhnony'and argument adduced, in connection 
with the mass of evidence before the public, 
we may fairly conclude that the true cause of 
the extraordinary durability of timber stripped, 
or ibHed in barking time is this, that when sea- 
soned it becomes so compact as to be imper- 
vious to the wet : and also, that it remains se- 
cure ftrom the depredation of worms, because it 
contains no saccharine matter for them to sub- 
sist upon. J* KEN RICK* 



• The subscriber it taking effectual measures for as- 
certainiDg the exact difference between the specific 
graTity of various kinds of green timber, in the month 
of February, and the latter end of June. The result 
will probably be published. 



'V^^^^tV^^^- 



«W«aed» wMha goad coat of plaaur, «iMlii||||i; ^^g^, felled in the winter, oad At iye<^ 



,/9n<«.— The Rev. Wm. Williamson, of West- 
mere, near Canterbury, in England, communi- 
cated an expeditious method of destroying Ants, 
which may be easily adopted where those in- 
sects become troublesome, or are injurious to 
plants. He stops the holes at the bottom of 
small pots, and places them inverted on the 
spot frequented by these insects, which soon 
take possessioo of the interior of the pots, and 
may then be easUy destroyed therein, by hot 
water. The ground whereon the pots are pla- 
ced, should be Icept rather moist There ara 
two sorts of ants which are found in forcing 
frames, the red and the black ; the former are 
easily got rid of by introducing the large black 
ant of the woods, which will leave the frames 
when the red aats are destroyed, but they are 
not able to otercoiiie the latter: for the re- 
moral of these, the above remedy has been 
efficacious. -*- 

To turn FFtae tfOo Ftn^or ta one *oiir.— Maka 
atbinroaad cake of the be«t 176 floor and the 
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Btron^t vinegar. Bake it aulte dry In the 
oren ; then pound it into a fine powder, with 
which and vinegar make another cake, and 
bake it as formerly. Reiterate this operation 
three or four tiroes ; then hang the last made 
cake qt^te hot in a cask of wine, and it will 
turn the whole into vinegar in less than an hour. 
Texus Wood, or yew tree, thrown into wine, 
will soon change it to vinegar. Red Beet has 
the same tendency. 

To increase the strength of Fin^gar*— Boil two 
quarts of good vinegar till it evaporates to one. 
Put it in a vessel, and set it in the sun for a 
week ; then to one part add six of weak or 
indifferent vinegar, and it.will make it strong 
and agreeable* — 

To revive old writings. — Boil gall nuts in 
wine, then with a sponge dipt in the liquor, 
ipass it On the lines of the old writings, when it 
\vill appear as fresh as if newly done. 

To prevent wine tasting of the ca#A;.-*-Sti<5k a 
lemon full of cloves, and hang it at the bung 
hole, over the wine for three or four days, du- 
ring which the air must be prevented from get 
ting into the cask. 

To clarify new wis^. — Hang a bag full of fine 
and thin beech shavings at the bung-hole for 
two or ihree days. If the wine is red, it may 
be made white by adding a quart of cleat whey 
to the cask. — 

To restore turned wine. — Half a pound rock 
alum in powder; the same quantity of sugar of 
roses ; 8 pounds of honey, and 1 quart of good 
wine, mixed well together, and then put into a 
cask of wine, stirring while it is poured in. 
Leave the bung out for one day ; then replace 
It, and two or three days after the wine will 
be clear. ' 

A handful of parsley put into a bag, and hung 
for a week in the bung-hole of a cask of wine, 
Will correct any bad flavor it may have. 

A bag of leek seed, or of the leaves and twist- 
ers of &e vine, put into a cask of wine to in- 
fuse, will restore it if it Is sour or sharp. 

A handful of steel filings, and another of salt, 
tied up in a bag, and placed on the bung, will 
prevent wine from being hurt by thunder. 

Employment of Iodine for the Relief of Can- 
ter. — ^We have heard that Iodine, in the form of 
Alcoholic solution, duly diluted with simple sy- 
rup, has been used with success in one of the 
Paris Hospitals, allaying the pain and kicrease 
of a cancerous rumor in the breast; but we 
have been unable to obtain from our correspon- 
dent any satisfactory particulars of the case ; 
we, therfore, merely throw out the rumor 
for the consideration of our medice-chirur- 
gical readers.-Wottma{ t/ the Royal InstiMion, 
J^o. 27. 
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Railer Silenced.— A woman stopped a divide 
in the streets of the metropolis, with this salu- 
tion : ^^ There is ne truth in the land sir ! there 
is no truth in the land.'' ^^ Then do you not 
speak truth) good woman," replied the clergy- 
man. ^^ O yeS) I do,'' returned she hastily. 
«( Then there is truth in the land," rejoined 
fce as quickly. 



THE AMERICAN ORCHADIST. 
We have perased With much pleasure, and we hope 
not without profit, a work entitled " Jiu American 
Ofthaduty or a Praeiieal Treatise on the Culiurt and 
Management of Apple and other Frvit TVcei, with Ob- 
tervations 6n the thteases to which they are tiObUy and 
their Remedies, to which is added the most approved 
Method of Managing and Preserving Cider. Compiled 
from the. latest and most approved AuthoriiieSy and 
adapted to the use of American Farmers. By Jamss 
Thachxr, M^ D* Fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences^ and of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, Sec. &c." Boston : published by Joseph W. 
Ingraham; pp. 226, 8 to. price $1,26. [The work 
may be purchased at any of the princ^al Bookstores in 
Boston;] 

This work has been recommended by the Officers of 
the Massachusetts Agricoltaral Society, who have 
unanimously affixed their signatures, as individuals, to 
the following testimony of their approbation. 

" We hare perused, at the request of Dr. Thacher, 
his Treatise on the Cnlture of Fruit Trees, and the Art 
of Making Cider ; and although we cannot hope that 
our opinions will have any great weight with the pub- 
lic, yet as the author is desirous that we should ex- 
press them, we have no hesitation in saying, that it 
appears to us an excellent compendium of all that has 
been written on the sut>je<it — comprising, within a mod- 
erate compass, the result Of the obs^rations of the 
experienced cultivators of Europe, and of this country 
— with many original suggestions of his own— «nd we 
believe that such a work will be of great value to 
those who wish to obtain a knowledge of this branch 
of agriculture, but who caimot have access to the ori- 
ginid sources, Irom which, with great labor,' and, as 
we believe, good judgment, this compilation has been 
formed.^^ 

We have copied this recommendation, at length, 
because it has that weight which attaches to the opin- 
ions of gentlemen, who are eminent for practical, as 
Well as scientific knowledge of agriculture and horti- 
culture i and because the merits of the work could in 
no other words be more concisely, and at the same 
time moce fully expressed. We believe that any per- 
son who has even no more than half a dosen fruit treei 
to cultivate, would save money by buying this book 
and making himself acquainted with its contents ; and 
every house4eeeper who would wish to make -the moit 
of one of the cheapest, as well as one of the best gifts 
of Providence to mankind, would find his or her ac- 
count in becoming possessed of this compendium of 
valuable information relative to fruit and fruit trees. 
A knowledge of the medical properties of apples alone 
[see Orchardist p. 12] is worth to house-keepers ^Yt 
times the price of this book. As an article of diet, 
when properly chosen and Judiciously cooked, they 
yield perhaps to no v^table substance, except the 
potatoe. Sweet apples, in particular, are a wholesome, 
cheap and very palatable food for man and beast. The 
liberal use of fruit counteracts that debilitatmg, de- 
grading and demoralizing hankering after spirituous 
liquors, which foreigners, (we fear with some truth,) 
hi^ve declared to be a national characteristic of the 
American people. But we must refer to Mr. Thacher^s 
book for the various uses of fruit (some of which, we 
dare say, many good people have never thought of,) as 
an article of commerce, as well as domestic consump- 
tion. 

We believe that nothing can prevent the general 
circulation of Dr. Thacher^s American Orchadist, ex- 
cept that kind of economy (frdsely so called) which by 
(* withhoUipg more than is meet tendeth to poverty ;^^ 



or a prejudice, which we fear is too general, against 
every kind of information which comes in the shape of 
aiooA^ or appears in print. But wh^ is this book 
knowledge, which some frurmers seem to think worse 
than profound ignorance ? In agriculture, it consists of 
fricts and observations, derived from, experience and 
reason, and recorded first in writing, and then printed* 
Nobody objects to acquiring the rules of arithmetic, 
geometry, surveying, and the precepts of morality and 
religion, from books. And why may not the rules of 
agriculture, gardening, and those in particular whidt 
have reference to the management of fruit trees, be set 
down in black and white, and sent to the press? If at 
farmer knows, better than the book can tell him, bow 
to manage with regard to any particular point or mat» 
ter iet fortti in the book, let hhu msAt use of his mm 
knowledge) in preference to that k the book. The 
book only advises, it does not dictate. It fomishes, at 
k cheap rate, materials for the farmer^s own mind to 
work upon. Pope says, 

^^ What can we reason hut from what we know.^^ 
And what can we know if tre know nothing excepting^ 
what we have done ourselves, seen other^s do, or heard 
our neighbors talk o(j hi coidparisou to what we may 
know by having the experience of Hges presented ta 
our view in a hook f Besides, if a fiuuier knows better 
than a book' teaches, if he is a genuine patriot and weQ 
wisher to mankind, he will in some way communicate 
his knowledge to the author, or some editor of a Iwirs- 
pi^r, in order to have the mistaket in the book co^> 
rected against another edition. In short, there can be 
nothmg said against book knowledge in agriculture, 
which may not as well be told against boolo relating 
to law, physic, or even divinity, whidi are (at least 
now-a-days) all written by fallible men. 

/But it is time to conclude our dissertation on book 
knotvledge, and this notice, with a quotation from the 
work before us. 

^^ It is a remarkable fact that the first planters be- 
queathed Jo their posterity a greater number of or- 
eburds, in proportion to their popuhitidn, than are nffW 
to be A>und in the old colony ; and it is no less noto* 
rious that the children have substituted a peieMsoutf 
liquor for the salutary beverage, which almost exch»> 
sirely cheered the hearts of their virtuous ancestors. — 
The views of men are often materially afiected througb 
mere indolence of temper, no less than through the 
cloud of prejudice. Averse to the labor of readme and 
inquiry, they adhere pertinaciously to the routme of 
their piedecfssors, and treat with equal contempt the 
lessons of experience, and all suggestions of improve- 
ment, it is not, however, desirable thftt former modes 
of practice in husbandry should hi! itbandoned until it 
uhixi be incontestably proved, that a system more 
adapted to our circumstances, and in all respects of su- 
perior utility, can be founded on the surest basis. It is 
not to be required of our farmers to subject themselves 
to the expense and uncertainty of novel experiments ; 
but he who possesses capital and leisure, and who, ia 
the spirit of investigation, shall put in execution a 
hundred new projects, although in ten only shall he be 
successful in &e acquisition S[ useful knowledge, will 
be entitled to public praise and respect. These pages 
contain no speculative or visionary projects, nor recom- 
mend any untried experiments. Although a portion of 
information is derived from European authors, no in- 
considerable part of it has been collected from the prac- 
tical experiments and observations of our own country- 
meld. There is, therefore, no part of this production 
but what may be adopted as applicable to our climate, 
and calculated to promote the interests of the cultiva- 
tors of our soil. The knowledge respecting the proper 
management of fruit trees is contained in numeraus 
volumes, and in incidental papers,. puUished in period- 
ical works. My object has been to collate and em- 
brace jdl the principal circumstances relative to the 
subject, and condense the whole into a small compass, 
that shall be accessible both to the pecuniary means or 
all, and to the intellectual powers of the most ordinary 
capacityk The auAhoritier to which I ua ohiefly i»- 
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ddWted, ve the tereral encyclopedias, Fortyth on Fruit 
Trees, and the Yatuable periodical poblicatioas of yoor 
Boci^y, and various other similar productions. U^ in a 
lew instances, it shall appear that I have employed 
borrowed language without marks of quotation, my. 
apolo^ is, that I haye copied from minutes collected 
at Tariooa times, without i^erence to the source whence 
derived ; not that I woiil4 wittingly pilfer the cultiva- 
ted fruit of others, and impose it upon my guests as the 
result of my own industry." 

COMMUmCATIO>r. 
Mr. Kenrick appears to have misapprehended Mr. 
Pickering^^s statements in regard to the worms which 
prey on timber. It is well known that the tea-worm 
eats hard pin^ and white pine and white oak — and 
doubtless most other kinds of wood — ^placed or used in 
sea-water ; and hickory was mentioned as one excep- 
tion ; but without any reference to the season of the 
year when felled. It was Mr. Joseph Cooper^s asser- 
tion, which Mr« Pickering recited, that white oak and 
hickofj poles intended to be split for hoops, should al- 
ways be cut when the sap was running freely, because 
then they would not be infested with the worms which 
produce what is called " powder-post.'* And this as- 
sertion of Mr. Cooper's was confirmed by a distinguish- 
ed mill-wr%ht in Pennsylvania, who, tar the same rea- 
son, directs hickory, designed for the cogs of wheels, 
to be cut when the sap is running freely in the spring. 
This powder-post worm has no relation to the worm 
which is bred in tea-water. 



0:^ln Mr. Pick^ing^s address published in our last, 
page 221, 1st col. 18th line from bottom, for ^^ itini In 
with them,'' read **• ploughed in," &c. 
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CONGRFiSS. SsNATK.— A bill has passed the 

Senate for appropriating $1000 for the erection of a 
monument over the tomb of the late Vice President 
Oerry. A bill has also passed to be engrossed appro- 
priating $10,000 for the purchase of apartments for the 
accommodation of the U. S. Circuit Court in Colombia 
District. A resolution was offered by Mr. Smith, of 
Md. and agreed to, that the committee of Finance be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of admitting 
the silver coins of Mexico as a currency in the United 
&ates at their true value. A new bill was reported on 
the 4th Inst. §ar aJw^iaKJuy imprieontteiit for AMif . A 
bOl to punish frauds committed on the Depanmeuu of 
Crovemment was read twice and referred. 

Hovss.«-A committee on the subject made a re]K>rt 
acquitting Messrs. Gales k Seaton of all blame imput- 
ed to them for having omitted to m'int some parts of 
certain documents sent from the Department of the 
Treasury. The Committee likewise stated that they 
could obtain no satisfoctory information with regard to 
the omission complained of. This report was ordered 
to lie on the table. A bill supplementary to the exist- 
ing acts to provide for revolutkmary pensioners passed 
the House and was sent to the Senate for concurrence. 
The new Tariff bill has been debated at great length, 
but no decision was had at the date of our last accounts. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE closed 
its session on the 11th inst. Among the most important 
public acts which have been passed, are an act to ap- 
portion and assess a tax of $75,000--an act authorizing 
the Governor, witii advice of Council, to appoint an 
agent, or agents, for advocating, at Washington, the 
claims of Massachusetts upon the United States for the 
expenditures for militia services during the late war — 
an act in addition to the acts for regulating, training, 
and governing the Militia, which provides that the 
militia shall be called out only twice a year, but the 
officers, in addition, are to appear three times for drill 



— an act in addition to several acts now in force regn^. Jbeen tried. 



sented to the Hon. John Phillips, President of the Sen- 
ate, and those of the House to the Hon. Levi Lincoln, 
Speaker of the House, and appropriate answers were 
returned by each. 

FOREIGN.—By an arrival at New York on the 9th 
inst. London and Liverpool papers- have been received 
from the 19th to the 30th Dec- These give rumors of 
meditated hostilities between France and Spain. The 
French monarch, however, appears to be disposed to 
maintain peace between the two countries. But the 
other members of the Holy Alliance, particularly the 
Emperor Alexander, seem determined to interfere with 
the internal concerns of Spain, and force the Cortes to 
restore the ancient order of things. The internal situ- 
ation of Spain is said to be very deplorable. The rem- 
nants of the army of the Faith have formed themselves 
into bands, which harass the troops of Mina. The 
recruiting oif the Spanish armies is proceeding with vi- 
^or, and the manufiu^turing of arms of all descriptions 
IS going on with great energy. 

An article from Madrid, professing to be official, 
states, that an alliance offensive and defensive, has 
been concluded between Spain and Portugal, under 
which, the latter is to furnish 8,000 troops to the Span- 
iards, and the force is to be increased as occasion may 
require. 

The affairs of the Greeks are said to be, on the 
whole, prosperous. Mr. Canning, the British Minister, 
it is said has sent a declaration to the Porte, that the 
Grand Seignior must render the Greeks independent, or 
England must take them under her protection. There 
have been some changes in the Turkish mini^iry, which 
threaten a war with Russia. 

Canaris, a celebrated Greek Captain, with two fire 
ships on Uie lOth^of Nor. at 7 o'clock in the evening, 
made an attack upon the Turkish fleet, and burnt the 
Admiral's diip with such rapidity, that out of the whole 
crew, not more than ^ or 30 escaped ; two frigates 
were likewise consumed. This captain, in the excess 
of his axdor to hasten the explosion of the fire ship, took 
up burning coals with his hands, which he threw upon 
the fire ship, and his hands were severely burnt. The 
Greeks have declared a number of ports in the Medi- 
terranean in a state of blockade, and the English com- 
manders have ordered the declaration to be respected. 

DOMESTIC.^The important question of the right 
of a state to grant the exclusive privilege of steam boat 
navigation upon its waters is to be aijoed before the 
Sm^e Court of the U. S. sittinr at Washington. 

The Life of Jawui O/tr, by Wm. Tudor, Esq. has 
just issued from the press of Messrs. Wells & Lilly, of 
this city. The work is highly spoken of by adequate 
jud^s, and is said to be well written and to contain 
audi valuable information. 

. At the Munic^ Court in this city, on Wednesday 
last, Edward P. Perley was sentenceid to five days soli- 
tary imprisonment, and tve years hard labor in the 
State Prison* 

A store occupied by Messrs. Hey wood ft Fisher, No. 
4, Central-street, Boston, was forcibly entered on the 
night of the 8th inst. and a large quantity of goods was 
stolen therefrom. 

On Friday morning last, the Woollen Factory at 
Northampton, belonging to J. ft C. Cook, was destroy- 
ed by fire, with all its contents. The amount of loss is 
about 12,000 dollars, and there was no insurance. 

Jhnerican iron.— The Bennington (Vt.) Gaxette as- 
sures us that an extensive establishment is in success- 
ful operation in that place for the manufocture of iron ; 
and that the pigs are pronounced by competent judges 
to be equal, if not superior to any iron made in the 
U. States. A vein of soft chrystallzed and semi-transpa- 
rent stone has likewise been discovered in that town, 
which has been found to be more useful in fluxing iron 
in the furnace, than any other ingredient that has ever 



latiog the limits of prison-yards and the discharge of 
poor debtors now in prison. This provides that the 
prison limits in Suffolk county diall be co-extensive 
with Ward No. 5, as now defined, and in all other 
counties in the State not beyond fifty rods from the jaD. 
It provides, also, that all persone who do not apply for 
a discharge from imprisonment within ninety days from 
the time of their commitment, shall be put into close 
confinement and there kept until d&chfuged by due 
count oi law. The tlumks of the Senate were pte- 



The Pionurs^ a new novel from the pen of the cele- 
brated author of " The Spy,»» has recently been pub- 
CAed in New York. The work sold with a rapidity 
unprecedented in the annals of American literature. 
We have not ieen the work, but judghig from pretty 
numerous extracts, whidi we have seen, we should 
believe the book fuDy merits the rapid tale which it 
has met with. 

A younfrnianby the name of Tompkins, who lived m 
Ottawa Piilrict,U.€. lately let out, SatlM JMniii«, 



to travel throu^ a forest with a loaded Traineau and 
four children of one of his brothers. The weather 
changing to a storm, and his horse becoming tired, he 
left the children with the horse, to seek assistance at 
the near^t habitation. On the return of the party, the 
three youngest, who were boys, were found frozen to 
death, and the eldest, a giri, ten years of age, was so 
much frozen that the loss of her feet was apprehended. 

Two persons, named Reuben Craft and Abraham 
Mead, were found frozen to death at Redmill, Dela- 
ware county, N. Y. It is thought that they got lost in 
the night, in attempting to go through a thick wood o 
about three miles in extent. 

On the 25th of January, as Mr. Peter Demarest, of 
Newfoundland, N.J. was fixing a flint in his gun, it ac- 
cidentally went off, and the contents entered the side 
of his wife. With a solitary exclamation— ** Peter, 
you have hurt me,'^ she foil and inunediately expired. 
This fotal accident has so deeply affected the mind of 
the wretched husband, that it was feared he would be 
deprived of bis reason. 

A cow of the Bakewell breed, belonging to Widow 
Sarah Hoit, of Sandwich, N. H. on the 14th January, 
brought a bull calf, which was very handsome, well 
proportioned, ajid weighed the same day 142 pounds.— 
JV. U. Patriot. 

A sugar house in Loye-lane, New York, owned by 
Mr. Henry Willett, was destroyed by fire on the night 
of the 25th ult. together with the stock amounting to 
upwards of $6000. 
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FROM 1 TO 






D. C. 


D. C. 


ASHES, pot, 1st qual. . . 


ton. 


145 00 


148 00 


pearl do. . • . 




155 00 


157 50 


BEANS, vrhite, .... 


. bush 


00 


1 00 


BEEF, mess, 200 cwt. . . , 


bbl. 


9 50 


10 00 


cargo. No. 1. . • , 




8 50 


9 00 


** No. 2 




700 


7 60 


BUTTER, mspect. 1st qual. 


lb. 


14 


15 


" 2d qual. 




12 


13 


small kegs, family, 




16 


17 


CHEESE, new milk . . . 




7 


9 


FLAX 




8 


9 


FLAX. SEED 


. bush 


1 00 


1 10 




bbl. 


7 25 


7 60 


Genessee . . . 




7 60 




Rye, best . . . 




4 25 


4 50 


GRAIN, Rye 


bush 


85 


90 


Com 




72 


75 


Barley 




65 


!? 


Oats 




45 


48 


HOGS' LARD, 1st sort . . 


lb. 


9 


10 


HOPS, No. 1, 




- 11 


13 


LIME, / 


cask 


1 25 


1 50 


OIL, Linseed, American 


. 8:al. 


65 


76 


PLAISTER PARIS . . . 


. ton. 


3 00 


3 50 


PORK, Navy Mess . , . 


. bbl. 


12 00 


12 60 


Bone Middlings , . 




14 5(J 


15 00 


Cargo, No. 1, » • 




12 00 


12 50 


Cargo, No. 2, . . 




11 00 


11 50 


SEEDS, Herd's Grass , . 


- bush 


2 00 


2 2S 


Clover • • . • 


lb. 


8 


9 


WOOL, Merino, full blood,wasl 


led 


65 


7S 


do. do. unwasl 


led 


6C 


66 


do. 3^ wasl 


led 


60 


64 


do. 1*2 d 


0. 


46 


48 


Native . . . . d 


0. 


37 


40 


Pulled, LamVs, 1st soi 


■t 


58 


60 


do. Spuming, Isti 


«»rt 


50 




PROnSIOJf MJmKET. 








BEEF, best pieces • . . 


. lb. 


8 


10 


PORK, fresh 




5 


« 


VEAL, ....... 




7 


s 


MUTTON, 

POULTRY, 

BUTTER, keg & tub . . 




S 
7 


I 




16 


17 


hlmp,be8t . . 




20 


23 


EGGS, 


. dOK. 


23 


26 


MEAL, Rye, ..... 


. bush 


90 




fcidian, .... 




80 




POTATOES, 




37 


T 


ODER, liqinr^ •^,A,,Cyah 


. bbl. 


1 60 
22 M 


sik 
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THE SLEEP OF THE SLUGQMiD. 

BT T. 0. FSSSBimSir. 

6 Ikt to an indolent lump of live lumber, 
Whom slothinhiess binds with inyiiible bands, 

^ A little more sleep, and a little more slumber, 
A little more folding toother the hands. 

^ Vrt a villainous cold— and my head— how it aches ! 

The north wind is blowing, and stings like a hornet. 
And as to this rising as soon as day breaks, 

^Tis a Tile vulgar habit, and gentlefolks scorn it. 

•' I'm none of those wretches who labor for bread 
Through foul or fair weather, whatever may hap ; 

I mean to enjoy both my table and bed, 
And to ni turn over and take 'tother nap. 

<« IVemott^y enough, and can live at my ease, 

I cannot be cau^t in necessity's trap, 
rn sleep every day, till the next, if I please^ 

And so I'll turn over and take 'tother nap." 

His heavy, hydropical carcass he turns. 

And sinks in uneasy, intemperate rest, 
Till dim in his bosom the lamp of life bums. 

While snorting with night^mare, and plethora prest. 

What horrible visions his bed hover o'er, 
The phantoms of spleen, and the blue devils dire I 

Like Goigons and Hydras of iabulous lore. 
And red dragons vomiting rivers of fire ! 

Now clings to the side of a prominent steep. 
O'er a rough, roaring cataract hangs by a hair, 

Now suddenly sinks in a bottomless deep. 
And starts, half awake, with a shriek of despair. 

Thus rolls, Uke a porpoise, o'er billows of down, 
Gtows big as a mammoth, and fat as a seal. 

Uvea a plague to his friends, or a chaige to the town. 
And dies to make woftns a most plentiful meal. 

Te sons of Columbia, shun the syren of sloth, 
For if you submit to her leaden control, 

Ton^U find, when too laCe, like a venoAious moth. 
She eats up the substance, and poisoMtke soul. 

If Che wisard ofhidolence takes you in hand, 

Qul^ break firom his grasp, or you're quickly undone. 
Your limbfl wiB be lithe as a wickapy* wand, 

And your sinews be soften'd, like wax bn the sun. 

— 

^H^ickapyuthepojnUarrumuforashmb^ iohichu 
remmrkahly flexible. 



He that does not give his son a trade or a 
profession, learns him to be a knave, and per- 
haps a thief. This, more espMally holds good 
as respects the children of the poor. Poor 
children that are brought op neither to a trade, 
nor any r^alar occupation, are laid under a 
sort ofnecessity to become rogues for a liveli- 
hood. 

There is a labor of the mind as well as of 
the body, and some employ themselves veiy 
usefully to society, who do but little with their 
hands. But the labor of the body, if not ex- 
cessive, strengthens the mind, and those who 
do not labor from necessity, should labor for 
hedth. 



wrr« 
Of those who claim it, more than half have none. 
And h^ of those who have it are undone. 

M'atural Historj^A traveller was talking of 
having seen, in some foreign country, bed bugs, 
80 large and powerful, that two of them would 
drain a man^s blood in a night Sir John Doyle, 
to whom this was addressed, replied^ ^« My good 
sir, we have the same animab in Ireland, but 
they are known by aikother fiame. We call 
them hmnbugsJ^ 

The difference between long-taikd, and ihort- 
iaited horses,— The following singular advertise- 
ment Was painted in laiige. letters on aboard, 
placed on the side of a fieW, in the neighbor- 
hood of Greenwich, Eng: 

** Good grass for horses. Long tails, three 
shillinq|[s and sixpence per week ; short toils, 
two shilUngs and sixpence per week." The 
difference in the chai^re was made became the 
Umg tails can whisk off the flies, and eat at their 
leisure, while the idiort tails Hre rumiiog about 
from morning till night. 



From the American Daily Advertiser. 
Mr. Poulsor — Seeing an account of some 
microscopic animals^ found in pepper, tvoler, kc. 
in your paper a few days ago, I take the liberty 
of ad^ng sont^ observations, extracted from dif* 
ferent authors concerning this minute part of the 
creation. Parts of tiuectf, scales of fishy animal 
and vestetaltle infusions^ are yery mteresting ob- 
jects for microscopic observation. The illUK^ 
trious naturalist, Swammerdam, had a more per* 
feet apparatus than any <me of the age in which 
he lived. His apparatus, I think, is now in the 
Roval Society, and it Is said to have about 300 
different magnifiers ; he manufactured DKMt of 
his utensils himself. His ^ chief art,'^ says Mr. 
Samonnelle, ^^ consisted in manufacturing scis- 
sors of exquisite fineness, with which he was 
able to direct the smallest insects ; and the in- 
tesdnes of bees.^' 1 shall commence by draw- 
ing the reader^s attention to certain small ver- 
miform animals, found in vinegar, which may 
sometimes be discovered even by the naked eye. 
These are interesting, and are always to be had 
without either expense or trouble. Animals, 
almost exactly like them, may be found in paste, 
when kept until sour ; and by keeping the sur- 
face of the paste continually moistened, they 
may be preserved for almost any length of time. 
The next kind are minute animals, of various 
forms, found in an infusion of hay. These are 
always to be had, as every one has it in his 
power lo obtoin them, by placing some hay in 
a vessel of water, and letting It remain exposed 
to the sun^s heat until a pellicle be found on the 
surface, in which myriads of these animals 
may be found. An innumerable quantity of 
animals, so small as to require the aid of a 
microscope, may be found in sea water. All oi 
those who have witnessed that beautiful phe- 
nomena, of the sea being luminous, may not 
know that this q>pearance is owing to small 
jelly-like bodies, which are phosphorescent, or 
have a luminous property : bv the assistonce of 
the microscope, these animau are found to pos- 
sess a mouth, stomach and intestines ; but their 
extreme minuteness renders their dissection and 
examination very difficult In the water of 
ponds and ditches, and all stagnant water, ani- 
malculs are found in abundance. Those smaU 
injects, &c. which inhabit pool^ and standing 
waters, may be procured by means of a net, 
made sufficiently open to suffer the water, 
but not the Insects, tp escape. The mud mnt 
be brought up from the bottom, and in it many 
interesting animuls are found, which may be 
picked out and put into a phial of clean water ; 
by this means, they may be kept aUv9. lfi£M:t, 



there is scarcely any part of the creation which 
does not afford an extensive field for mieroeco* 
pic inquiry. W. 

From the Village Record. 

A distant correspondent has sent us quite a cu- 
riosity ) a Lovx Letter ; not one of your mod- 
era^ whinltig, crying and blubbering epistles, 
talking of flames, broken hearts, and dying, and 
all that, but a good old fashioned letter such as 
our proud spirited grand mothers used to write 
to swains when faithless. Now-a-days, forsooth^ 
if a lover leaves his own mistress for a new one 
he likes better^ the melancholy, broken-hearted 
dame brings In her action for something like a 
thousand or two dollars, and solaces herself for 
the loss of a lover^s person in the hope of a 
g^ood porticsi of his wealth. Eluabcth Mat- 
thews was a girl of spirit, an honor to Beveriy, 
and a praise to old Massachusetts. Such womes 
were nt to become the mothers of soldiers — Pll 
warrant it, if the truth could be known, that 
she afterwards married an officer^ at least as 
high in commission as an Eosignw-^Bot the let- 
ter. It is directed 

*^ To Mr« Michael Brown 

in £xet«r. 
These with care.^' 

No proof is necessary to convince us it is a 
genuine original letter. It carries with it in- 
trinsic and irresistible evidence that it is what it 
purports to be^ Here it is. 

** Beverly, March ye 21, 17TT. 
^^ Jiff. Jliichael Brcmn^ 

^^ Sir — I once more take an opportunity to 
write you, to let yon know I am well^ through 
the goodness of Ood, and can live without y9ur 
compn V — but pray donH ret publbhed the mird 
time* I should be glad If you would come and 
get your clothes, for I don't want no concern 
with thefflb— for I hope that you wiH tak« care 
not to promise any young lady more than yoa 
mt^nd to perform ; for Pd have you comdder that 
God can see ftirther than Exeter— althoi^ yoa 
thought you did me a great injury to go and 
leave me, I never thought so; for Pm very 
well contented with vour absence^ and beg God 
to keep you there if you like it. So no more 
at present — but 1 remain a well-wisher to all 
the true hearts — and a curse to all false ones. 
EuauBETB Mattbews.^' 

Nicholas Rowe, the poet, one day went to 
pay tis court to the lord treasurer Olcford, who 
asked him if he underftood Spanish well ? He 
answered ^^ No :'' but thinking that his lordship 
might intend to send him into Spain on seme 
honorable commission, he presently added, ^ that 
he did not doubt but he could shortly be able 
both to understand and to speak if The earl 
appro? ing what he said, Rowe took his leave ; 
and, retiring a few weeks to learn the language, 
waited .on the earl to acquaint him with it — 
His lordship asking him *^ if he was sure he 
understood it thoroi^hly f and Rowe affirmiv 
that he did, ^^ how happy are you Mr. Rowe,^ 
said the earl, <^ that you can have the pleasure 
of reading and understanding the history of Don 
Quixote in the original.^' 

An emiflent GrocCr Company In Dublin an^ 
nounce in the newspapers in that city^ that- 
they have whiskey for sale wkkh was drunk hg 
his Majesty wMe in Ireland^ V/ ^^ X 1^ ^^ 
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DISEASES OF CATTLE. 

8SLBCTZD AJTP C0MP1I.W> FROM THE BXST AUTHOBB, 
BT THX KDITOR. 

On the management of Cows^ when ihey are near 
the time of calving. 
« The diseases, which most commonlj occor 
at this time, are strangury, or difficulty U void- 
ing urine, aud costivencss ; and these it may be 
highly necessary to attend to, as they may, if 



cause an abscesa to form. As soon as it is ob- 
served, let the animal be bled freely, - and take 
a pound of epsom salts dissolved in a quart of 
gruel, to whieh a little castor or linseed oil may 
be added. The swollen udder should frequent- 
ly be fomented with, a decoction «f mallows or 
elder. The beat method of doing this, is to dip 
large woollen cloths in tbtf^^ot decoction, and, 
after wringing them, let tho^n be applied so as 
to cover the whole udder : this process should 
be continued for some time, and repeated sev 



LnOMEHT. 

Take of linseed oil 
Spirits of turpentine 
Liquor of ammonia 
Inflammation of the udder 



4^02. 

1 oz. 

I oz. 
somedmes occurs 



■efflccted, be the cause of Ae cow slipping herl *^ f . , ,__. l *u ■ *k 

calf. When strangury is accompanied with cos-i eral times a day. When, by these means, the 
tiveness, which iTgenerally the case, and is of- mflammation has been removed, some degree of 
ten tlTcause of thi compUint, the bowels must hard, but not pwnful swelling may remain ; to 
be opened by a laiative composed of a pound <i«Pe'J« thm, the following liniment may be 
of ejsom salts dissolved in a quart of gruel, a nibbed on the part once ^twxce a day :- 
clyster should also be given, consistiog of two, 
quarts of warm water^ aad four oimces of lin- 
seed oil This may be repeated two ec three 
times in the course of two hours, if fouud oe- 
cessary. Should the strangury continue afler 
the bowels are emptied, give the following 
irink : 

Take of camphor S dr. 

to be powdered and mixed with 

apirits of nitrous ether i oz. 

Tincture of opium t oz* 

Gruel in which one ounce of nitre 

has been dissolved 1 pt 

(Mix.) 
^« Many cows have been lost by allowing them 
lo be too fat at the time of calving ; thev are 
then said to die of the milk fever. It is advisa- 
ble, therefore, when a cow, far gone with calf, 
is in toa good condition, to reduce her by c^n- 
fing the pasture, which is preferable to bleed- 
mg or ^hj9i^ i but if the has •pproache4 too 



in consequence of catching cold, or a chiUr*^ it 
is more commonly termed ; in this case, the aft- 
petite is diminished, the cow stares, th^hfeat 



legree «f 
necessary 
laxative,:— 




ing is quickened, and there 
fever. Here bleeding is 
at first, and the following wi 
Common salt 
Oil or lard . ^ 

Flour of mustar4^ ^' 
Whey or water" . 

The animal should be taken under corer, and 
fed with warm mashed of bran or «alt. One 
ounce of nitre may be putinto her water, morn- 
ing and evening. 
•-^ — ,^ , .■ J. ^,. -i: , V .^ i This inflammation is generally confined to 

near her time to admit of this change naj^j^^^ ^ ^^^ quarter* of the udder, but sometimes 



any effect, then bleeding will be proper. When 
a cow, in high condition, appears to be ill and 
feverish soon after calving, let her be bled to 
the extent of three quarts, and take a pmt o( 
castor oil. Should the fever continue, and par- 
ticularly if it appears to increase, the animal 
expressing great uneasiness, with a wildness in 
ber appearance, grc^at. redness of the upper eye 
lid, and quick motion of the flanks, the bleeding 
must be repeated. Many cows have been de- 
stroyed by the stimulating medicines that are 
commoidy recommended and given."— »^«V 
Tr$aiin, 

Dr. Skellett recommends a similar treatment 
•f the strangury in cows, and adds " The cow 
•kould have plenty of diluting liquors, such as 
warm water, gruel, &c. and mashes made of 
bran, or pollard, with a little malt. In two or 
three hours after she has had the drink and 
clyster, it will be necessary to drive her gently 
about for a quarter of an hour, as it gpreatly as- 
aists the operation of the medicines. 

w To prevent this disease, the animal ought 
ia have air and exercise daily, and such food 
given her as is of a laxative nature, which will 
la of the greatest utility m her latter months of 
gestation.^ 

infUmmeiion and aweWmgof the Udder. 

This disease attacks cows about the time ofl 
calvteg, and is lomeiimea so copsiderable aa toi 



spveads over'the whole. The milk drawn from 
the infected quarter is of a yellowish ot whey 
color, and contains small flakes or curds. When 
the inflammation is not seasonably checked, ii^ 
often proceeds to suppuration. If the matter 
be suffered to accumulate, a large abscess will 
form, and the gland, or quarter T»ill be s6 disor- 
ganized as to be incapable ever after of forming 
milk. It is probable, however, that, when this 
happens, the other three quarters will have 
their capacity for forming milk gradually in- 
creased. Whenever matter has been formed m 
the udder, and can be distinctly felt, it is proper 
to open it in the lowest part, that the matter 
may flow off freely. When this has been done, 
the part should be kept clean, and no matter 
allowed to lodge in the cavity, which should be 
syringed with warm water. To get nd of the 
matter, it sometimes becomes necessary to make 
an opening in the teat, a little above its extremi- 
ty, or the orifice. There is no occ^on for 
cramndng tents into the cavity, or dairfn^ the 
udder witU filthy ointments ; U is quite sufficient 
to bathe and syringe with warm water twice or 
three times a day, which wiU prevent the accu- 
mulation of matter; and if the healing orocess 
goes on languidly, a mixture of spirit and water, 
or a solution of white vitriol may be injectedc 



is observed to be coming on, they should be 
bled, and milked. They should be kept in a 
bare pasture, or put into a cow house and be 
allowed btit little hay, and a little of the liniment 
above mentioned, or some other emollient oint- 
ment made use of to soften the udder. • 

What by some is called the Snarled Bag, or 
Swelled Udder, requires no other treatment 
than rubbing the part with elder ointment, and 
as the complaint is merely temporary, from the 
extension of the milk vessels, and is, in fact, a 
proof of a good milker, it will soon yield to this 
application. 

Wounds of CaUle. 

^' The woundif of cattle are most commotily 
caused by goring each other with their horns, 
or by breaking over fences ; and, when deep or 
extensive, are generally followed with consider* 
able inflammation. The treatment of these 
wounds, though represented by farriers as an 
intricate and mysterious branch of the art, is, in 
fact, extremely simple. When the wound is 
considerable, and some important parts have 
L» injured, the irritating treatment commonly 
„^tea by farriers, often destroys the animal ; 
'and, in sijghter wounds, their ^stimulating appli% 
cations rather tend to retard .than promote re- 
covery. In deep and extensive wounds, afiect- 
ing important parts, every method must be em- 
ployed, as earhr as possible, to prevent a fatal 
inflammation irom taking place. Bleeding is 
the first reoaedy ; and immediatelv after, let a 
puigative or laxative drink be given, receipts 
for which may be found under the head. Gripes^ 
and ottier diseases.* On no account should the 
wound be prd[)ed, oi: have any tents crammed 
into it, nor should any stimulating mixture be 
applied. The emollient fomentaiion [a decoc- 
Uon of mallows and elder] directed for swollen 
udder, b the onlj application that can be used 
with advantage, ttitil the inflammation has sub- 
sided ; the fomentaiion should be continued for 



Cows that are near calving should be attended I 
te with ccfereoce to their complaint j and it itf 



considerable term, and repeated frequently. 
^ When the inflammation occasioned by the 
wound, has been removed it will be proper to 
examine it with a probe, to ascertain whether 
any matter be confined or not ; as in that case, 
it may be necessary to enlarge the original 
wound, to give it vent, or make an openmg in 
another more depending situaUon, that it may 
run off freely. Some stimulating application 
may also be proper at this period, such as a so- 
lution of blue vitriol ; or 

Tincture of myrrh 2 oz. 

Corrosive sublimate 12 gr- 
« One part of oil of turpentine to two parts 
of sweet oil form a good digestive, as it is term- 
ed. And, if an ointment is preferred- 
Take of hog's lard Boz. 
Bees' wax ^ ^^ 
Common turpentine A ox 
« Melt them together ; and, when taken from 
the fire, add one ounce of powdered verdigris ; 
contfaiue stirring the mixture until it is cold. 

« With respect to sewing up a wound, as it is 
j caUed, there are circumstances which sometimea 

«^ee New England Farmer No. t«, p»fe ^'•y 1 /> 
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render it highly improper ; in deep wounds, for 
example, where Ibe external opening is not ve- 
ry large, or in wounds, where the divided parts 
have receded from each other, and there is dif- 
ficulty in bringing them together ; in the for- 
mer case, the matter would be confined ; in the 
latter, much irritation would be caused by the 
stitches. In both cases, the inflammation would 
be considerably increased; but in superficial 
wounds, and where a flap of skin is separated, 
it will be proper to stitch it op ; but on no ac- 
cotfnt, should there be any stimulating fluid in- 
trodnced, such as tincture of benzoin [friar's 
balsam] as Dr. Clater advises. It would be suf- 
ficient, should there be any dirt, or other mat- 
ter, about the wound, to wash it off with warm 
water. Wounds of the belly, through which 
the bowels press out, are highly dangerous, and 
require the most delicate management. The 
first thing to be done, when this accident hap- 
pens, is to put back the bowel into the belly as 
tenderly as possible ; but if any dirt, hair, or 
other matter be observed on the intestine, it 
must be carefully washed off with warm water. 
When the bowel has been replaced, the wound 
must be stitched up, by means of a crooked nee- 
dle and threads doubled, or small twine, well 
waxed (with bees wax ;) a bandage 4s then to be 
applied. The animal is to be kept at rett, on a 
spare, opening diet, of grass, or bran ; ^d, if 

of 
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in any degree costive, a dose of castor oil 
be given. The treatment of the wound is 
little importance : the great object is to keep 
the bowel in its situation. It sometimes hap- 
pens, that a great deal of air gets into the intes- 
tine, after it has escaped from the belly, and so 
distends it as to render it diflBcult,if not imprac- 
ticable, to replace it through the original wound. 
Whea, after a careful, and patient trial, this is 
found to be the case, the wound is to be enlarg- 
ed, so as to allow the bowel to be replaced. — 
This must be done cautiously, the knife being 
guarded by the forefinger. 

(( Bieedine fi'om woun^ seldom proves dan- 
gerous in cattle,* and, if left to nature, generally 
stops in a short time ; indeed k is the "best plan 
not to meddle on these occasions : for, though 
the bleeding may appear fonnidable to persons 
not accttstoned to such s^ts, it is reaily not 
dangerous ; and unless 4ome large vessel has 
been wounded, which would bid defiance both 
to styptics and to pressure, it may safely be left 
to nature. Should it be thought necessary, how 
ever, to stop the bleeding, the most efiectual 
mode of doing it, next to that cf tying the blood 
vessel, is pressure, bv putting bolsters of tow 
or sponge to the bleeding part, and snpportinff 
it firmly with bandage. During the progress 
of the wound towards healing, the new flesh of- 
ten rises above the surface, or appears to be 
produced too luxuriantly, to check this, a little 
powdered blue yitriol, mixed with bole, may 
be sprinkled on the part" — White's Tnati$€. 

(to be CONTIirUED^) 



ring of new wood, and in a short time, in pro-* 
portion to the thriftiness of the tree, and size 
of the limbs, be completely healed over. 

i well remember a fine thrifty orchard of ap- 
pletrees of grafted fruit, in the south of Newton, 
more than fifty years ago, so productive as to 
excite envy among the neighbors (for that base 
passion existed then.) Mr. Ward, the owner, 
always pruned this orchard pretty thoroughly 
in March, and i remember to have heard him 
say, — '^ it would ruin appletrees to prone them 
in the summer.^' This fine orchard soon went 
to decay, and for more than twenty years past 
there has been scarcely the remnant ol a tree 
to be seen on the ground. 

I am, Sir, with due respect, yours, 

J. KENRICK. 

Samuel W. Pomeroy^ Esq* 

p. s. — Permit me in a few words farther, to 
says, " the larger 'the grain^ the harder and jurge the importance of pruning only in bark- 
stronger is the wood." From experience I cer- Ing time. The sap being then evidently neaar, 
tainly know that coarse grained wood, though and in actual contact with the bark, instantly 
heavy is brittle, and far from being the stronsF- flows to form the healing circle of wood, and 
est. Ask any Wheelwright and you will be told there does not appear to be a drop wasted, 
that coarse grained wood is unfit for spokes or When pruning is done at any other thne of the 
carts, and too brittle for pin wood. The strong- year, no new circle of wood will be formed o- 
est timber will always be found in a medium Wound the stumps of the branches remoroed^ and 
between the coarsest and the finest grained.— for this plain reason,— that the sap is in the 
file information he has given of the durability body of the tree and not on the oatside. This 
of Mr. Collier's fences, strikes me as of vastim- being the case, wherever the wound is made. 
portAce to> the great body of American far- when the sap is, or becomes, limpid, it will 
mers. The feds stated by Mr. Cooper are un- flow out like blood from an animal body._ 



The following letter to Mr. Pombroy, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Agricaltaral Society, we are 
informed, was written by a gentleman who has had 
much experience as an Orchardist. It contains valua- 
ble information, and we are happy to give it a place in 
our columns. 

Ntwton^Jan, 11, 1823. 
Sir— I have been much pleased with your val-| 
uable communications (in the Massachusetts Ag-j 
ricultural Repository & Journal) on the culture 
of flar, and on Khe improvement of our farms 
in New England. For each of these publica- 
tions please to accept my thanks. I have also, 
with much pleasure, read Mr. Pickering's valu- 
able communication on the best time for felling 
timber. I think he is substantially correct, with 
one exception in page 187, toI. 7, where he 



m^ ^m t^^^^^m 



^s Dr. Black has calculated Ihat it wauld take 
fourteen millions of films of goM, such as is 
on some gilt wire, to make up the thickness 
of one inch 4 whereas iborteen millions of 
leaves of common printing paper would occupy 
3-4th of a mile in thickness. Vol. ii, piige 654. 
The ductility of gold is such, that one ounce 
of it is sufficient to gild a silver wire nore 
than 1800 «ilo9 long.^' 



doubtedly correct ; and there must have been 
an adequate cause why the timber felled in 
barking time was so evidently the most durable. 
No one can doubt but the vessels of trees are 
full of sap during the winter season. As the 
spring comes on, the sap becomes remarkably 
limpid, to that our sugar makers have found, in 
March, that by making a small incision in a 
tree they can soon draw ofi* nearly all its juices. 
I apprehend that by the warmth of the sun,thi» 
limpid sap finds its way to the bark, where \» 
the course of the season it forms the new cirote 
of wood. It is worthy of notice, that, in cxxr 
climate, there are but about three mraths in a 
year in which the bark may be stripped witii 
ease, during which time nearly the whole 
g^wth of the trees takes place ; and, I am 
strongly inclined to believe, but little if any sap 
remains in the heart part of the trees. To 
what other cause than the absence of the sap, 
can we fairly Impute the extraordinary dura- 
bility of Mr. Cooper^s fences which were felled 
in the moath of May ? 

Persuaded of the correctness of the foregoing 
ideas, in regard to the rapid flow of sap from 
the bodies of trees early in the spring, wher- 
ever any cutting or incision is made, i have for 
a number of years deferred pruning my trees 
till June. And I am satisfied that the only pro- 
per time for pruning is while the bark will peel 
— ^in June or July. 1 have made many experi- 
ments, aQd find where limbs have been taken 
ofi^ either in autumn, winter, or early in the 
spring, it has invariably proved injurious to the 
trees — much of the sap has exuded, and rot- 
tend^ss ensued, and soon penetrated to the heart. 
1 have no doubt but most of the decayed, hol- 
low, and rotten appletrees so commonly to be 
seen, were occasioned by unseasonable and im- 
proper pruning. I have also found that the 
stumps of the limbs amputated in June or July 
will be ahnost immediately encircled with a 



J. K. 



TO THX SDrrOR OF THJB HBW SITGLAVD VABJtKa. 

Sir — As any thing relating to agriculture, 
however small, as to an individual, may be val- 
uable in a public view, I send you for your pa- 
per (if you think it worthy) the following infel- 
Uble cure for the diarrhaea, looseness, or scour- 
bg in calves. 1 call it infallible, because in 
fhjH^ years use of it I have not known of its 
failing to efiect a cure by once giving^ but in 
one instance, and in that a second effected it. I 
think it much more convenient for farmers, 
than the medicine recommended in your ptper^ 
No. 27- 

Put into a suitable bottle about half a pint 
good Cider, (not sweet nor bottled,) then open 
a vein in the Califs neck and let into the bottte 
about the same quantity of blood; shake it 
quickly well together, and put it down the CalPs 
throat, before it has time to coagulate, which is 
easily done with the bottle. 

1 am, Sir, your's respectfallj, 

LOVETT PETERS. 

Westhoro\ Worcester County^ Feb. 7, 1823. 

TO TU SDXTOB. OF TBX JSKW MSQULJSD TAMMXK, 

Sib — There is probably no part of New Eng^- 
land where the land is better adapted to the 
production of Indian Com than the yallej of 
the Connecticut river, nor no part where its 
culture is better understood ; hence it is that 
we see in the markets of New York and Boston 
the fattest beef from this section of country, it 
being the practice here during our long winters 
to feed the cattle with as much com meal daily^ 
as can be crowded into them, and to turn them 
off in the spring of the year, after having been 
fatted on this costly food from 100 to 1 50 days, 
lat an expense, on an average, of thirty-fiFe 
bushels 01 comi and a ton and a half of hay ta 
Digitized Dy ^^^v/v^v iv^ 
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a bullock of 1000 Ibe. weight. The almost in- 
variable result, for the last six or eight years, 
has been, either the lost of hay or com, and 
sometimes of both — the cattle having been sold 
for only a little advance in the spring over the 
cost in the fall. Habits are stubborn things, and 
it is very like the same practice and the same 
result will follow for six or eight years to come. 



till at length the farmers of the valley must , other half. 



tised from time immemorial. With that view 
I would recommend the Agricultural Societies 
to give the following premiums, viz : 

Ist. dolls, to the person who shall prove 

by actual experiment, the cheapest and best way 
of fatting cattle in the winter, one yoke to be 
fed with com p&eal alone, and another yoke with 
com meal only half the time, and with roots the 



yield to the superior skill of those on the moun 
tain townS) who raise the cattle, and whe are 
latterly getting into the way of stall feeding 
them in the winter at much less expense, by 
substituting roots for com during the first half 
of the time they are kept in the stalls ; and al- 
though they may be obliged to buy some com 
from the valley during the latter part of the 
time, yet on the whole, they get .their cattle 
well fatted in the most economical way. They 
have, therefore, no inducement to sell their 
grass fed cattle in the fall of the year at a len 
price than heretofore, and the consequences will 
be that the farmers of the valley must either 
adopt their mode of feeding, or put up with a 
loss for years to come as they have done for 
years past. But why do they persist m feeding 
with com during the whole of our long winters 
when they can ndse a thousand bushels of tur- 
nips on an acre of land ? I answer — It is the 
force of habit — and sq long as they wiH neglect 
to raise any kind of roots, either turnips, beets, 
carrots or potatoes to eke out their com cribs, 
so long will they make a losing business of fat 
ting cattle. I have had it on my mind, Mr. Ed- 
itor, to write an article for your useful paper on 
this subject before now. It has, however, been 
put ofi, and I doubt whether 1 should have 
wrote at all, if a fact to corroborate the forego- 
ing statement had not recently come under my 
own observation, 

Capt Billiagt? «f Ch«»«i«rfi«kl, (ooo of the 

•mountain towns) sold a pair of cattle the other 
day to Mr. Theodore Clap, of this town, which 
had been fiitted wholly upon tumips and po- 
tatoes. They ought to have been fed two 
.months longer with as much com meal as they 
could have eaten, but they were in fine order, 
and Ifr. Clap was induced to drive them to Bos- 
ton. 1 took their weight at the hay scales when 
they started — the largest ox weighed 1967 lbs. 
and if 56 lbs. are deducted for loss in driving to 
Boston, the real weight there would have beea 
oi^y 1911 lbs. alive — the quarters^ hide, and 
rough tallow weighed 1593 lbs. of which the 
latter was 236 lbs. — the offal therefore was 
but a sixth part. This ox handled well and ha4 
a thin neck, but on the whole he was rather t 
coarse creature, with high bones and loosf 
joints. His mate was what the feeders call « 
fine ox, and weighed here, alive, 1533 lbs. ani 
one third less in Boston when dressed. A grass 
fed ox of this description will fetch about 10 per 
cent, more on the hundred for the stalls, thao 
one of coarse make, but it seems in this case, 
the fine smooth ox had one pound in three of 
o£&l and the coarse ox only one pound in six 
If this fact will hold good as a general mle, it 
is time for the feeders of cattle to make as 
great a change in their habits of buying as of 
feeding them 

The object of this communication, Mr. Editor, 
is to urge it upon farmers to test things by ac- 



2d. dolls, to the person who shall prove 

in like manner, the most profitable cattle to put 
into the stalls — one yoke to be high boned, long 
logged, smart working cattle ; and one yoke to 
be fine, short legged, small boned, smooth cat- 
tle, and in all cases to be weighed when first 
put into the stalls, and at least once a month 
while fatting. Your friend, T. 

JSTortliampUmy Feb. 1823. 

From the Massachiuetts Agricultural Repository. 



tual experiments, and not to take for granted 
what they do is best, because it has been prac- 



ON GRASSES. 
To the Recording Secretary. 

Dear Sir — At your suggestion, that there 
might be some utility in publishing the result 
of some experiments made the past season upon 
the evaporation of certain Grasses, &c. in the 
process of drying or making for safe and useful 
preservation ; I herein inclose the same to you 
for such disposition as yon may think proper. 

The great object of research seems to be, 
what is that admirable process of nature, (as 
yet too little understood,) by which vegetable 
life is sustained and promoted ? Aad how can 
this be traced or pursued so as to allow to human 
skill and Ingenuity the nearest approach to the 
wonderful perfecdon of the great deslg^n ? That 
this may be usefully done — that it is indeed partly 
accomplished, and that we are in full progres- 
•ion to this effect, cannot be doubted. The 
discoveries and improvements in those scien- 
ces, particularly in Europe, which have a ref- 
erence to the theory of agriculture, have of 
late shed such a lijp;ht upon the subject, and 
these have been so Allowed up by practice and 
confirmed by experience, that the result is in- 
deed most auspicious, and marks the present 
age as an era of improvement. 

But the process of nature is indeed subtle 
and mysterious,, and can only be unfolded to the 
most earnest and diligent inquirer. 

An accurate knowle(%e of the elements 
which compose vegetable life, and different de- 
grees in which they prevail in its formation, 
cannot be useless, in looking back for its origin 
and first principles. The tendency of most mo- 
dern discoveries in relation to vegetation has 
been to' shew the great prevalence of water in 
its composition. This has not only been made 
to appear by the analvsis of plants, but it has 
to the astonishment of those who prosecuted 
these researches, appeared, that an acre of 
ground gave, according to its humidity, from 2 
to 4000 gallons of water to the atmosphere in 
a day by evaporatiofi only. The operation of 
this element has appeared so extensive that it 
has led to the most delicate experiments, and in- 
duced some even to suppose it the sole source 
of vegetation. 

A curious instance has been frequently pub- 
lished, of a willow inserted in a leaden vessel 
with a given quantity of earth, and supplied 
constantly with water; the willow thrived and 
acquired great growth and weight in a few 



years ; — whilst on a subsequent examination of 
the soil, it ap^ared no sensible diminution had 
taken place. ^ 

It is observed by nn ing^enious writer,* to 
whom agricultural science is much indebted, 
" That although the mode in which manures 
operate on soils is not so obvious to the senses 
as to be fully understood, there are three ways 
in which water promotes their improvement. 
It preserves a favorable degree of temperature ; 
feeds by conveying nourishing substances ; and 
so as a pure element, it is beneficial." To 
prove that water enters largely into the compo- 
sition of vegetables, and ia thus advantageous, 
the same writer observes : — " That plants cut 
greeUf and aflerwilrds dried, lose by exsicca- 
tion 66 to 70 parts out of 100." 

The loss of weight by drying will be found 
in this country to vary very essentially from 
what tikes place in Scotland, especially as it 
respects different plants. Eut our hay is of ne- 
cessity made lighter by the heat of our sum- 
mer, as well as for the purpose of its being 
stowed in large bodies and tight barns. 

It should be premised, that the time of cut- 
ting the several grasses, kc. in the following 
statement was the same as is usually practised 
by husbandmen in our State, 

Of 100 lbs. of vegetables cured in 1822, the 
product was as follows, viz. 



100 lbs. of Green white clover, gave of hay 17 1-2 lbs. 



of Red do. gav'e 

of Herds* Grass, gave 

of Fresh Meadow, gave 

of Salt Grass, gave 

of Mixed, 2d crop on Eng. Rowan, 

of Com Stalks, gave 

of do. cat in milk with the ear. 



100 
100 ' 
100 ' 
100 < 
100 ' 
100 ' 
100 

It is to be observed, that the weight will 
vary from ripeness, and many other causes, 
such as wetness of season, shade, thickness of 
growth, lie. I am, Sir, with respect, your*, 

JOHN WELLES. 

Dorchester, Oct. 1822, 



27 1-2 " 
40 « 

38 ** 

39 ** 
18 3-4 " 
25 « 
25 ^» 



* Sir John Sinclair. 



To prevent polished Hardware and Cutlery from 
taking Rust. 
Case-knives, snuffers, watch-chainti, and other 
small articles made of steel, may be preserved 
from rust, by being careiully wiped after use, 
and then wrapped in coarse brown paper, the 
virtue of which is such, that all hardware goods 
from Sheffield, Birmingham, kc. are always 
wrapped ii the same. 

To clear Iron from Rust. 
Pound some glass to fine powder, and having 
nailed some strong linen or woollen cloth upon 
a board, lay upon it a strong coat of g^m water, 
and sift thereon some of your powdered glass, 
and Jet it dry ; repeat this operation three times, 
and when the last covering of powdered glass 
is dry, you may easily rub off the rust m>m 
iron utensils, with the cloth thus prepared. 



Some profane people would say, it was a re- 
flection upon creation, that of all living things, 
only two could be named which would remain 
true to us while in a state of poverty, viz : a 
dog, and a constable — as the former is never 
known to desert a human being even in the 
lowest state of degradation and misery, so th^ 
latter with equal pertinacity stick$ to a man tn 
adversity* — Metropolitan. 
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AN ADDRESS 
^ad on October 9th, 1822, at HaUimtH^ Wore the 
Agricultural Society of Maine, on the day of its An- 
■ual MeetiDjg^, and after the Ag^icultaral Clhibition 
•f the year had taken place :~hy WILLIAM 
LADD, £0q. of Minot. 

When we look around on mankind, and con* 
template on the great variety of occapations in 
which they are busily engaged, in their eager 
search after happiness; we naturally inquire, 
which, of all these various pursuits, is best 
adapted to obtain the desired end ? And when 
we consider man as a social being, our inquiry 
will not end in his individual happiness ; but 
will be extended tp the society, the nation, and 
finally to the whole Yace, of which he is a mem- 
ber. 

If we trace back th^ history of almost any 
nation, we shall find it originating in the savage 
or hunter state, in which man wages continual 
war with savage beasts, and men more savage 
still ; and lives in a state of perpetual alarm or 
aggression, without any regular means of sop- 
port; sometimes gorged with his prey, but 
more frequently pinched with hanger ; without 
natural affection ; and destroying his aged pa- 
,rents and helpless infants when they become 
burthensome to him. 

In the first stage towards civilization, we find 
families and tribes of wandering shepherds, 
without any fixed habitation of bounds of landed 
property ; without any law but force ; among 
whom bread is a luxury, and wine unknown ; — 
who are ignorant of almost all the arts and sci- 
ences ; and strangers to most of those enjoy- 
ments which make life desirable. 

Let the visionary sophist who delights to 
wage war against common sense ; let (be fantas- 
tic poet whose food is fiction, enlogice Uie hun- 
- ter and the shepherd state, as the goM and sil- 
ver affes iy^ the world : Thoi^h we may be 
amused with the ingenuity of argumetats which 
do not convince us, and pteased with brilliant, 
but false coloring, which does not deceive us ; 
and though we do not Teel uneasy at encomiums 
on characters which we do not envy, yet the 
generality of mankind allow, that we are never 
bappy until the ^^ bounds of our habitetion'' are 
established by known laws, and we return to the 
employment of our first parents in Ptradise. 

We have iKot time to compare the pursuit of 
agriculture with those occupations, which ne- 
cessity or ambition induce others to embrace : 
but to prove its superiority, we reAer to the 
practice of the most enlightened nations, in 
which we find a great majority of tke people 
actually engaged in husbandry ; and those who 
have been prevented by necessity, real or im- 
aginary, fly to it as soon as they hare obtained 
a competency ; and if it be not so generally the 
case with the ambitious, it is because ambition 
js more insatiable than avarice. 

What occupation is se healthy, so innocent, so 
detightful, so truly honorable, so independent on 
ijutn^ so depend^t on God ? — What ao produc- 
tive of national wealth, popuhition, military 
strength, general knowledge, equal fortunes, 
steady habits, and all the essentials of republi- 
can government ? If it is not so productive of 
individual wealth it is because it has so many 
other attractions which induce maay to enter 
on it, who are willing to give up a greater pro- 1 
fit, for the sake of more valuable conaideratioBS ; j 



and because the happy circumstances of this 
section of our country, (where the hardy yeo- 
man tilb his own soil with his own hands, and 
where slave and peasant are equally unknown,) 
do not permit any great ftxtension of agricultu- 
ral capital. Nevertheless, as far as my own ex- 
perience goes, 1 am bold to assert, that invest- 
ments in agricuhare have of late years been 
more productive, than capital employed in 
commerce; and it is to be doubted, whether 
manufactories have been more profitable. — How 
thankful then ought we to be, that the great 
Disposer of events has suited the occupation of 
the bulk of mankind so kindly to their natures ! 
What reason have we not to exclaim, like the 
Mantuan bard, O happy famurs^ did we but know 
our happiness ! 

But agriculture is a science to be studied, and 
husbandry is an art to be learned. As well may 
we expect to be able merchants, or expert ma- 
riners, without diligent application to the nec- 
essary studies, as to be successful farmers, while 
we wholly neglect the theory and but negligent- 
ly attend to the practice of Agriculture. Our 
mistakes are not so immediately obvious, as 
those of the merchant and shipmaster ; for hap- 
pily we may sleep away the night, reckless of 
protested bills or latent rocks ; but the effect of 
our errors is nor less certain in the end. View 
the snug and comfortable mansion, surrounded 
by well filled bams and durable fences ; the 
abode of plenty, peace, and happiness ; and con- 
trast it with that slab covered hovel, where old 
hats and rags out number the panes of shingles 
and broken glass ; the abode of want, discord, 
and misery ; surrounded by fenceless fields, and 
a doorless bam. The masters of both these 
tenements, came together into this State ; each 
with an axe on his shoulder, but not a cent in 
his pocket ; equal in health and bodily streagtti 
and laborious habits, and in advantages of soil ; 
but unequal in discemment and knowledge. — 
The one has already paid for his farm, and set- 
tled many of his children ; while the other owes 
twice as much as when he felled the first tree ; 
and is in a manner the servant of his richer 
neighbor, for ^^ knowledge is power.^' 

Nor is the advantage of agriculhiral knowl- 
edge more obvious in individuals, than in na- 
tions. , Look at the land of our ibrefathers, 
whose princes and nobles have delighted in the 
cultivation of the soil; and whose late monarch 
was one of the most able and successful farmers 
in his kingdom. Contemplate their Board of 
Agriculture, their Agricultural Societies, their 
Agricultural Surveys, their periodical Agricultu- 
ral Publications, their expeditions to every 
quarter of the globe in search after unknown or 
untried plants. See their philosophers aiding 
and emulating their statesmen, and adapting 
chemistry and other sciences to the purposes of 
rural economy. Think of their exploring the 
bowels of the earth for minerals, to add ver- 
dure to the surface — ot their draining morasses 
and irrigating hills — now boring their di^ns, 
like moles under ground — and then heaping the 
top soil into ri^^s and beds — and not only 
cleansing their cities to &tten their fields — ^but, 
for manure, importing from the continent whole 
cargoes of bones, many of them doubtless hu- 
man — so thatperiiaps ere long, the myriads that 
fell at Waterloo, may' sprout up tike the army 
of Cadmus, on British fiekls, and give bread to 
their conquerors. 



Nor has the result been unequal to the pakia, 
hot has exceeded the most sangniie expecta- 
tions. The progress of Ei^land in i^cnltural 
knowledge has been so n^d, that the prodoe- 
tions of the soil are more than quadruple what 
they were under the boasted reign of Elizabeth 
—and very far exceed the produce of her gi- 
gantic commerce, her innlimerable manufac^ 
tures, her fathomless mines, and her productive 
fisheries, all added together.* 

Now for a contrast : turn your eyes to a sister 
kingdom, a neighboring island, blessed with as 
good a soil and climate. But the proprietors of 
the land have neglected its cultivation, while 
they have been rioting on luxuries abroad. — ' 
Her peasantry have b^n uninstructed and undi- 
rected ; each one tilling a few acres of ground, 
instead of many laboring under the direction of 
one intelligent man, as in England. — I spare 
you the disgusting detail of the consequences ; 
but you cannot be ignorant of the fact, that 
thousands of Irish peasants have this very last 
summer died of absolute starvation ; while the 
granaries of the English farmers have been 
overfiowii^, so that tbev have not had ** where 
to bestow their goods ;'' and this, without any 
very unusual failure in one country, or abdn- 
daace in the other. I grant that much of thia 
distress is owing to political oppression ; but it 
■is more owing to the low state of agricultural 
knowledge, and the neglect of rural economy. 

Yet, Gentlemen, do not think, that, though 
ihe English farmer pays a rent greater than 
the average fee simple of our farms, and a bur- 
thensome tax, and oppressive tithes, and high- 
er wages of labor, than any other farmers in 
Europe, and yet often acquires a princely for- 
tune ; that therefore I would hold up his prac- 
tice, as an example for us blindly to follow. By 
Qo means. The circumstances of the two coun- 
triea^ tMiftg* ^^^ diff3a»ant» the prikeitco must be 
as difiercnt. Though from him we may leam 
the great utility of agricultural knowiedge, and 
the general theory of husbandry : Our practice 
must conform to our circumstances ; and it is in 
very few instances of detail, that we can succeas- 
fuliy imitate his. Circumscribed by the ocean, 
and abounding in population, the rent of their 
Und is necessarily high ; and when compared 
wtih ours, the wages of their labor is proportion- 
ably low : while we are bounded by endless for- 
ests and possess extensive tracts of the finest soil 
the world can boast of; our population is thin« 
our labor high, and our land cheap ; the cmp of- 
len costing more than the field it grows on, and 
worth double its value. It is obvious therefore^ 
that in England, the cost and consequent price 
of an agricultural commodity, must chiefly de- 
pend on the rent of land ; as more is paid for 
rent than for labor. But in this country the 
cost must chiefly depend on the price of labor ; 
as more is paid for labor than rent ; rent, iabor| 
and profit of stock, making in all countries the 
ivhole cost of an article. For these reasons, 
articles which require much labor, are cheq>er 
in England than here ; and practices which aim 



* Notwithttanding the destractive wart .in v^ich O. 
Britain hat lately been engaged, her popnlation bat inl 
created in 20 jeart,(Tiz. from 1800 to 1820) not less thaa 
three and a half milliont. Hortet and other uteful aiv> 
imalt have alto to much in<»eated, that tome individtt- 
al carriert now own more hortet, than Queen ^^htuWli 
could mutter, when in danger of invaiion from tlie 
Spanith armada. Thit amazing increate can onlv be 
attnbated to iiaprovejiKBta in agiicultarcu 
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booeftolal there, are unprofitable here ; their 
object beii^ to sare rent, oors to saye labor. 
it A)es wfi fo moch concern v» to know how 



much we can get. from an acre, where land is 
8o cheap, as how iiinch we can get tor a day's 
work where labor is so dear. The farmer has 
mach more need than the merchant, to keep a 
profit and loss account, in alibis transactions; 
and it is chiefly for want of it tTiat many young 
and theoretic farmers find agriculture unprofit- 
able, and many of the old and experienced nev- 
er abandon the habits of their ancestore, how- 
ever injurious. — But no wise man will implicit 
ly adopt the crpmion of another, if he can reac- 
Uj test its truth by bis own experience. 

Though the great principles of agricultun 
must remain immutable, so long as God shal 
please to uphold the present order of nature; 
yet it must be obvious, that our local situatioi 
renders the practical knowledge of others of 
but nttle use to us. It is necessary that w< 
ehould make experiments ior ourselves, an4 
accurately ascertain those facts, which suit ou? 
particular situation. — We should ascertain, foi 
instance, whether we have any natural manures 
which we can profitably apply to our lands; 
whether our lime be of a salutary or injurieui 
quality; to what soil it is suitable, and to what 
prejudicial ; in what quantifies it should be used ; 
— whetlier we have marie or other like sub- 
stances; what soik are most in want of plaister, 
sand, gravel, clay, fraw or burnt,) swamp muck 
peat-ashes, &c. : wnether compost or raw ma* 
Dures be in the end most profitable ; in wha: 
circumstances svrface and under ground drain- 
ing and irrigation, will pay the expense 
whether woad, madder, and other dying drugs, 
as well as new roots, gmins and grasses, will 
pay ^e expense of cultivation ; vrhich bree^ 
«f horaed cattle are most inclined to fat, which 

to milk, and frhh^ im l»««4 A>r labor. 

We want to know the comparative merit.of 
the different breeds of horses, sheep, and hogs; 
the comparative talue of succulent ro^ts, 
grains, grasses, and esculent vegetables; and 
ten thousand Other things. Now though we may 
get much light on these subjects from foreign 
publications, yet we ought to know them from 
our own actual etperiments: for though tbe 
great Sir Humphrey Davy, and the Frencfa 
<hemists, have ably analyzed most of the sub- 
jects of the mineral and vegetable kingdoms; 
jtt it sometimef happens, &iat from some uo- 
known cause, actual experiments in agriculture 
-do not exactly agree with the chemical theon^ 
and therefore experience must be the onlj| 
sure guide. This experience we want; anc 
this is the object of our society. 

But how shaU this great and important oli- 
ject be obtained t Shall we trust it to the un- 
connected exertions of insulated individuals? 
True, 'there have been many who have given 
4o the subject, a great part of their time and 
ialents, and are worthy the respect and honv 
age of mankind ; for the man who adds to our 
production one new plant; to our manures 
one new article ; who corrects one error, or 
inventu one machine, by which the labor now 
performed by -rational beings may be transfer^ 
ted to the brute creation and the elements; 
tonfers a gpreater benefit on his race, than all 
Ihe conquerors who have manured the world 
vHth blood, firom Nimrod to Napoleon. When 
«Ben shaU cease to honor their destroyers, and 
mhaH be grateful to their benefactors^ the name 



of many a rural Socrates shall be rescued from 
obscurity ; while the name of those scourges of 
mankind, shaH rot in oblivion, or only be re- 
membered to be execrated. 

" Oh ! spring to light, auspicious day," 

when the instruments of war shall be con- 
verted into the implements of husbandry, and 
mankind shall form one great agricultural so- 
ciety. But the joyful anticipation of that glo- 
rious period, which certainly and perhaps soon 
will arrive, has hurried me from my subject. — 
I ask again ; shall we trust the interests of ag- 
riculture and its improvement, to individual 
exertion ? Let os remember that though the 
duration of man^s life, may be sufficient for the 
conquest of the world, it is not long enough 
for the acquisition of the art of husbandry : and 
in our pi^esent situation we have hardly any 
means whereby the experience of one may 
benefit another or descend to posterity. Now, 
when a man dies, his knowledge and experi- 
ence die with him ; and all he leaves as a me- 
morial, is his example in a narrow circle, and 
bis well cultivated farm ; which in one or two 
generatioBS degenerates to the common level. 
Search now, and see, if you can find, the farm 
of Cincinnatus, or of Cato the censor. Alas ! 
the same tide of war has overwhelmed and swept 
aWay, as " with the besom of destruction," both 
the Cottage of Virgil and the Villa of Cicero. 
In vain do we expect great improvement to be de- 
rived from the labors of solitary individuals ; but 
were we as desirous*of imitating the example of 
Frederic of Prussia, in his exertions to promote 
the agricultural interests of his kingdom, as 
we are to admire his military fame ; it would 
be to our advantage. He deserves to be called 
Great, not because he wasted the fields of oth- 
er kingdoms, but because he improved his own; 
sot b^sause he improved military tactics, but 
because he founded a professorship of rural 
economy at his universi^ of Halle. We have 
indeed a grand national academy in which our 
youth are instructed in the art of making widows 
and orphans ; but we have no academy where 
they may learn to make their country great 
and happy by the successful cultivation of the 
soil. Could it be, that each of our states would 
endow a professorship of agriculture and the 
useful arts, in one of their Colleges, with a 
farm carried on at the public expense and for 
the public benefit; it would be perhaps the 
best way to acquire and disseminate this agri- 
cultural knowledge. Some of our universities 
have already a botanic garden ; may we not 
hope, that, in time, they may enlarge their 
sphere. 

The next best, and indeed the only other 
feasible plan, for the improvement of agricul- 
tural knowledge, is the establishment of Jigri- 
cuUural ,Societ%e$. What is impossible for indi- 
viduals, may be practicable by associations. 
The immense benefit they have been to all 
countries where they have for any length of 
time been established, is too apparent to be 
dwelt on. The great improvement of Eng- 
land Is chiefly jowing to her societies. Hardly 
one of the United States is without one. Tiie 
most enlightened of our citizeas give them 
their support. Our farmers, generally circum- 
scribed in their means, are not i^le to make 
expensive experiments, and are not much giv- 
en to innovation ; nor is it perfectly fair that ona 
man should te at the whole expense, and the 



whole community reap the benefit. It is there- 
fore necessary, that some means should be used 
to stimulate our agriculturalists to make ex- 
periments ; and to induce them ^by pecuniary 
and honorary rewards, to make known the re- 
sults. For this purpose we have assembled 
this day, where we can view (he most excel- 
lent of the productions of the soil, decide on 
their merits and rewards, and learn the manner 
in which they were produced ; that returning 
home, we may practice the same, and make it 
known to our neighbors. * 

But some assert that many of the objects of 
the Society appear to them frivolous and un- 
profitable. So did to others the introduction of 
the potatoe, the turnip and the carrot, which 
have made so great a revolution in the agricul- 
ture of England. — So now perhaps appears, to 
some, the introduction of the ruta-bnga, mangel- 
wurtzel, woad, madder, and merino sheep. But 
I answer, that if we succeed in but one object 
in a hundred, which we undertake, it may be 
worth to the commonwealth a hundred times all 
our expense and labor. We most of us remem- 
ber when the cotton-plant was a stranger in the 
United States — now it produces one of our 
greatest articles of export. Rice was thrown 
on our shores by the wreck of a vessel from 
Africa, and first planted by the floods ; and indi- 
go, perhaps, was introduced in some way as 
precarious ; and the time may come when the 
wool, grain and woad of Maine, may rival the 
cotton, rice and indigo of Georgia ; and even 
the cultivation of the tea-plant in thit, or soma 
mor^ southern State, may save our silver from 
being sent to the ends of the earth, for that 
article of luxury. 

But our oppoaeots object, that they do nbt 
see tbe effect of our exertions. Do they ex* 
pect to^reap the crop, as soon as the seed it 
sownf Changes in agriculture are not made ia 
a day. h is but a few years that we have ex- 
isted ; and in that short time, much agricultural 
knowledge has been disseminated and turned to 
actual account. Our breeds of horses and oth- 
er stock have been improved ; new articles of 
agriculture have been introduced ; and thresh- 
ing macMnes bave been i&vented, which bid 
fair to rival the cotton-gin in utility; and we 
hope soofi to present a machine wMch will so 
assist the farmer in the preparation of hemp 
and flax, that we shall have no further need 
of importations of those articles from Russia. 

True, we have not done as much as we wish« 
or expect to do; — but our means are scanty^ 
while our oi)ject is great We have been dis- 
appointed in the support and countenance wa 
expected from the State gfovemment For. 
since we have become independent of old Mas^ 
sachusetts, we seem to have thrown ofl the 
influence of her good example; and Maine 
alone, I believe, of all the Northertf States, ani 
perhaps of all the States in the Union, gives 
no support to* Agricultural Societies. Com* 
merce must have its navy, its ambassadors, ani 
its consuls ; manufactures, their protec^g do* 
ties ; an4 the military art its public schools 
while agriculture the support of all others, ia 
left to the encouragement of the Sta0 goverBi. 
meiils; and the government of wr StaU neg^ 
lects it Do oar legislators think that we knoar 
enough already; or that we are too stupid ^ 
learn; or that the soil of Maine is not vortk 
caltivatinf ? Ox are we i<io jmr to gMmf 
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support to Agricultural Societies ? Give U5 but 
one hundredth part of the annual expenses of 
military parade, and we shall be satisfied. May 
we not hope, that future legislators may be 
more enlightened, and more careful of the best 
interests of their constituents? — But if other- 
wise, gentlemen, let us remember that the less 
is done for us, the more we must do for our- 
seWes ; and should we be without the assistance^ 
or even thanks of that public, for whose bene- 
fit we are laboring; let us nevertheless increase 
our exertions, and reap the reward in our own 
boson*.* 



* The Icgfislaturc of Xcw York with its accustomed 
wisdom and liberality, has established a Board of ^g- 
ricuUure^ which does by authority what the State Ig- 
ricultural Society of Maiue has attempted to do by 
voluntary exertions. This Board is authorised to ex- 
pend on certain conditions $10,175 annually in premi- 
ums, &c. $1000 annually in seeds and other neces- 
sary expenses, and about $1000 in punishing annual- 
ly a volume of memoirs on agricultural subjects — in 
all $12,175 annually; besides a sum of $500 given 
for the foundation of an agricultural library. This is 
done in a state with about four times our population, 
while our State has refused a n'ng/e dollar {or aiding 
any agricultural purposes whatever. [See Acts of 
the New-York legislature for 1819 and 1820, which are 
in force six years,] 



From the Boston Daily Advertiser^ 

AGRICULTURAL IJ^ELLIGE^^CE^ 

Dr. T. W. Harris, of Milton, son of the Rev. 
Dr. Harris, of Dorchester, has turned his atten- 
tion to the Caterpillar, which has been so de 
structive to the salt marshes in this vicinity for 
many years past, and has made a communica- 
tion on that subject to the Massachusetts Socie- 
ty for promoting Agriculture, which was so sat- 
isfactory to them, as well on account of the im- 
portance of the subject, as the careful, and 
judicious, and accurate manner in which the 
investigation was conducted, that the Trustees 
voted to publish the essay, and to grant to Dr. 
Harris the Society^s gold medal oi the value of 
thirty dollars* We shall not attempt an analysis 
of his essay, as it will appear at large in the 
Journal of the Society, in June next. The first 
appearance of the perfect insect, the moth. Dr. 
Harris states to be from the 1st to the 20th of 
June ; and the Caterpillars attain thefr greatest 
sise about the 1st of August. The most im 
portant points of liis communication to practi- 
cal farmers, who have suffered so severely from 
this scourge, are the preventive remedies, which 
seemed to the Trustees so important, as to re- 
quire an immediate notice, in order, that at- 
tempts might be made during the emulng sea- 
son, before the publication of their neit number. 
The saving of one crop of salt hay would be of 
great importance to the country bordering on 
the ocean. I was therefore instructed to pay 
this just tribute to the zeal and industry of Dr. 
Harris, and to publish the following recommen- 
dations suggested hj him for the destruction, 
(or at least with the hope of checking the rava- 
.geg,) of this insect. Dr. Harris lays, 

^' From observation, and experience, I would 
fecommend the following plan, by ithich we 
may lessen the evils we suffer from this enemy. 

" First to cut the erass early in July — and sec- 
ondly to bum over the marshes in Afarch. 

'• In defence of early mqrvingy it may be said, 
that it is the only way by which the crop may 
Jt>e saved from those meadows wliere the cater- 



pillars have multiplied to an' extent. Tlie pre- 
ceding history furnishes the data from which 
to calculate the best time for effecting tliis pur- 
pose. 

" We have seen that the Caterpillar is hatch- 
ed about the 20th of June, and that its rava- 
ges are continued seven weeks. If then the 
meadows, in our vicinity, are mowed about the 
4th of July, the Caterpillars, being small and 
feeble, will be deprived of their means of nour- 
ishment, and being unable to wander far, will 
die before the crop is gathered in. By the 
process of making the hay most of the succu- 
lent juices are evaporated, and the hay becomes 
so dry and hard as to resist the efforts of these 
little devourers. Thus we see the black grass 
(the most valuable) by ripening early is rejec- 
ted by them, and the crop is saved. 

^^ By the practice of late mowing, where the 
CaterpillaK prevail, the crop is diminished, im- 
mense numbers of Caterftillars and of Grass^ 
hoppers are left to be dispersed upon the up- 
lands to multiply and increase the existing evil; 
or are brought in to perish in our barns and 
stacks, where they communicate a most un- 
pleasant flavor to the hay, rendering it unpal- 
atable to our cattle, and occasioning a waste 
of fodder. Many beneficial effects result from 
burning over our marshes in March. This has 
been long practised in New Brunswick, a Brit- 
ish province, abounding in salt marshes, and is 
getting into use with us, to the manifest im- 
provement of the crops. ,By it, " old fog" is 
consumed, which becomes more important from 
early mowing the preceding year. By this 
means also we destroy innumerable eggs of Cat- 
erpillars and Grasshoppers laid in the grass the 
last autumn, and which, if hatched, produce a 
great increase of our devouring enemies. 

" The roots of the grass are not injured by 
burning the stubble ; on the contrary, they are 
fertilized by the ashes." 

Such are the simple, intelligible, and ration- 
al suggestions of Dr. Harris — so simple and so 
rational, and so ' easy of execution, that we 
should hope that many, if not all dVrners' of 
salt marshes, so infested, will be induced to try 
them. They need not reject the suggestion, 
because it may be said to savour of book farm- 
ings nor need they fear the ridicule which is 
attempted to be thrown, by one of our brother 
farmers in the western counties, on ^^ gentle- 
men farmers," of which he himself happens 
to be one of the newest recruits. Truth may 
come from scientific research. The improve- 
ments which have been made in other arts and 
other sciences, have been chiefly derived from 
these sources, and we hope Agriculture is not 
yet prepared to reject the aid of Science, nor 
to disdain the efforts which have been made by 
such men as Washington, Jefferson, Sinclair, 
Davy, and a thousand others, although they 
may have been facetiously called ^^ gentlemen 
farmers." Per order 

J. LOWELL, Corresponding 



ingly furnished us with an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Society. 

The following gentlemen were chosen ofl&- 
cers for the ensuing year, to wit: 

P&jBSIDSKT. 

Hon. Timothy Pickering, Salem. 

VIC£ PRESIDKirTt. 

John Heard, Ipswich, Ichabod Tucker, Salem^ 

Dr. Benj. Parker, Bradford, Joshua Carter, Newburypt 

TREASURER. 

Benjamin R. Nichols, Salem. 

COR. &: REC. SECRETART, 

John W. Proctor, Danvers. 

TRUSTEES. 

Isa Andrews, Ipswich ; William Fierce, Gloucester f 
lobart Clark, Andover ; Paul Kent, Newbury ; David 
Emery, do. ; Aaron Perley, Boxford ; Daniel Putnam, 
Danvers v Temple Cutler, Hamilton ; Israel Foster^ 
Manchester ; Thomas Stephejis, Beverly ; Edmund 
Bartlett, Newburyport; John Adams, Andover : Dan- 
b\ Adams, Newbury ; James Gardner, Lynn ; Eliph- 
det Chaplin, Newbury { Ephraim Wildes, Topsfield ; 
Daniel Fuller, Middleton ; Nathan Felton, Danvers ; 
William Reed, Marblehead ; Jesse Putnam, Danrers ; 
Hoses Newell, West Newbury ; Benjamin W. Crown- 
hshield, Salem; J. W. Duncan, Haverhill; David 
Dummings, Salepi. 

It was resolved to amend the constitution sa 
that there shall be hut one stated meeting an- 
iually, at which the officers of the society 
ihall be chosen, and all other matters requiring 
he agency of the Society, shall be transacted ; 
tnd the stated meeting shall be in autumn, at 
tie time and place of the public Exhibition. 

It was also voted on account of the state of 
tie funds of the Society, to omit the next reg- 
liar Exhibition. 

According to this arrangement there will be 
d meeting of the Society in October next (the 
f lace to be appointed by the Trustees^ for the 
transaction of business, choice of officers, &c. 
tsut no Exhibition. 



Sec'^ry Mass, Ag. Society. 

From the Newburyport Herald of Tuesday. 

The meeting of the Essex Agricultural Socie- 
ty took place at Hamilton yesterday according 
to appointment of the Trustees. — The meeting 
was very poorly attended from this part of the J 
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COMPLETE HLES OF THE N. E. FARMER. 

The Subscribers and Patrons of the New England 
Farmer are respectfully informed, that the Proprietor 
hEving reprinted a number of the first impressions of 
hj paper, complete sets, from its commencement in 
August last, may now be bad, by application at the 
farmer Office, Rogers^ Buildings, Congress Street. 

Those who may be disposed to subscribe, will find 
m. advantage in taking the papers from the commence- 
nent. Hiey are printed in a form convenient for bind- 
ing into a book — are paged— and at the end of a year 
(rom the date of the first number, a title page and in- 
dex will be furnished gratis to those who take the 
▼hole volume. Besides^ many of the' Essays are con- 
tnued from one number to another, and may be read 
to greater advantage by having the whole complete. 

If any of our subscribers have not received all their 
lumbers, they will be so good as to forward informa- 
tion of those which are missing, and they shall be sent 
according to directions. 



We hope that Mr. Lai>d^6 Address, together with 
the valuable original communications which we have 
the honor this day to present to our readers, will ren- 
der our paper acceptable without the usual quantity 
of editorial matter. We know that it is rather of a 
grave cast, and not quite so amusing as a romance, a 
jest book, or one of Mr. Mathews^ comic exhibitionsw 
But we are more solicitous to profit than to amiise ow 



coanty^ but one gentleman present has oblig- 1 customers; and though we may now and then give aa 
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unecdote, or a merry article, to season our solid dishes, 
yet the mass of our matter must of necessity be of thtt 
kind of fare which to many literary palates will be dry 
and iniipid. Although it has been already hinted to 
OS that a little more comic spice, attic salt, and other 
literary condiments is wanted to give our paper a relish 
4un<mg^ the gay, the polite, the airy, and the fashiona- 
ble, we cannot sacrifice the substantial for the volatile, 
forget for a moment that ntility is our main object, 
and that a recipe which may be of value in domestic 
economy is of more importance than an anecdote which 
wUl be. read with a broad grin and forgotten. 

Then is a species of mental dissipation, which is 
^carcefy less dangerous, because more insidious, than 
'that whidi leads a man to. the tavern, or even that 
mil more to be dreaded, which allures him to solitary 
tippling. The kind of dissipation to which we allude 
f>reyeBts a person's being able to fix a moment^s atten< 



river Nerbudd rose thirty feet above its ordinary level 
in thirty-six hours, and inundated a region of two bun< 
dred miles in extent— sweeping men, -cattle, and the 
products of the earth to one common destruction. 

Advices from Mexico as late as Dec. 28th, have 
been received at New York. By these we learn that 
the Emperor Iturbide having determined to capture 
the castle of St. Johns, had made some movements for 
that purpose ; but his progress was arrested by the 
republican army, under Generals Lopez and Victoria, 
and several hundred of his men have deserted him and 
fled to the republiAm standard. 

The great question of peace or war between France 
and Spain was not decided at the date of our last in- 
telligence from Europe. The King of France, if not 
inclined to peace, seems, at least, not disposed to be 
in a hurry in his appeal to arms. The Duke of Mont- 
morency, being vexed at the pacific or cautious pdicy 
of his Majesty, resigned his office of Minister, and his 
resignation appears to - have been cordially accepted. 
A note, however, has been sent to the French Minister 
at Madrid, the Count De La Garde, directing him to 



-turn on any thmg really worth attendmg to. The tic- ij^orm the Spanish government that the government of 
Mm of this frailty want^ nothkig but light articles, France is " intimately united with its allies in the firm 
I^etty paragraphs, ne^Jtlj- turned, with most el^;ant resolution to repel; by every means, revolutionary prin- 
phraseology, but-signiiying nothing. Those persons SrP^«» ">^ movements," &c. The Russian Minister, 
. . A IZ^ ^ iL . A. M. Fozzo de Borgro, is said to have raised his voice for 

who gnre way to this weakness, have not patience ^^^ ^^ ^ y^\;^ indignant because the French 
.enoag!^ to read a whole column m a paper devoted toj Manifesto is not more peremptory and warlike. Spain, 
any useful topics, or to. trace truth through eyer so however, does not appear to be intimidated, but is 



short a train of reasoning* They are satisfied with 
.what lies on the surfitce, amd are therefore well denom- 
inated superficial characters. To ladies and gentlemen 
of this 4escr^tion, we beg leave to observe that the 
highest compliment they can bestow upon our paper, 
would be some exfNressioii of their disapprobation. We 



making every exertion to repel force by force 

Pirates continue their depredations on American 
commerce. Capt. Davis, commander of the ship Es- 
sex, from Gloucester, was chased and plundered by 
them. His vessel and cargo were condemned in a 
mock trial, as a good prize to the pirates. The brig 
Adeline, Capt. Kempton, of Boston, has been sent into 



£nd we are honored with the censure of the •thenctH, 
We would not, however, be understood to be inimkal 
Xo wit, anecdote, or innocent hilarity, properly intro- 



duced, and relatmg to proper subjcfets. But the lite- '^^ farnace consumes its own smoke ; and wUl per- 



mj taste which can be pleased with nothing .but the 
wonderful or the ludicrous, tales of terrot, or corrusca- 
tioos of wit, is as much depraved as the palate which 
can be satisfied with nothing but honey and apices. 



AaU be pretty «re of the approtal of the «we, if we ^^^ ^^'^ pl<mdere», wd coademaed a. 

A new steam vessel is said to be preparmg on the 



Thames, and u intended for Calcutta. Her engine 
and boiler occupy only one fifth of the usual space, 



form with one bushel, what formerly took one chaldron 
of coals; her boiler is so constructed as to return its 
own steam, without one particle escaping, so that when 
once filled, it is enough for me voyage, which it is cal- 
culated she will perform in 30 or 40 days. Our famous 



TO CORIiEoroNI>EOT3. ' 

We have been requested to republish certain artW 



des, and furnish information upon various topics con* 
nected with agriculture in several of its branches. Wt 
shall comply with these solicitations as far and as fast 
as possible. We liope in our next to give an article 



DOMESTIC— ^^ommodore Porter's squadron against 
the pirates is said to be ready to commence its opera- 
tions, and, says the Norfolk Herald, " it is devoutly to 
be wished that the sword drawn in thb righteous cause 
may not be returned to its scabbard until the just man- 
date of the nation to ^^ txUrminatt the jpiraie throng^^ 



on the bestmode of reclaiming land from the sea, drain- shall be fully executed.'* 

ing saU marshes, &c. We shall soon republish some ^ cotton and woollen manufoctory at Meredith, N. H, 



long articles on improving the breeds of cattle, from 
the American Farmer. Some other subjects, to which 
our attention has been turned by request, are not for- 
gotten, but merely deferred for the sake of availing 
ourselves of time to consider, and means to investigate 
.the topics we are requested to discuss. 



FARMER SUMMARY OF NEWS. 



CONGRESS.— Nothing of great moment appears to 
be going on at Washington in the halls of legislation. — 
Mr. Mercer presented a resolution, authorizmg and re- 
questing the President to open negotiations with Euro- 
pean powers for the abolitfon of the slave trade, and 
its denunciation as piracy by the civilized worid. — 
31ie New Tariff bUl is yet on the legislative anvil, and 
whether it will assume any permanent and cuirent 
tiiape this season is a matter of doubt. 

rOREIGN.^Pa]yers from Calcutta have beet re- 
ceived by a late arrival at Salem, as }ate as fiie ^th of 
November. Mapy parts of India have suffered by 
storms and inundations. Whole villages ha^e been 
destroyed, and three fourths of the city of Surat were 
overwhelmed with water ; i. great number of cattle, 
and about one thousand houses were swept entirely 
away. In the city of Boorbampoor, 2000 houses were 
4a8troyed, and a great number more daMged. The 



owned by Mr. D. Avery, was burnt on the 12th inst.— 
Seven young women were in an upper story at the 
\ime, and beinr precluded other means of escape, six 
if them leaped from the windows, a distance of about 
M) feet, and were all severely injured. The other was 
laken from a small window, by means of a ladder, al- 
nost suffocated. Loss estimated at from 25 to 30,000 
collars— of which only $4000 were insured. 

The Saratoga Sentinel states that the Snudl Pox is 
riging to an alarming degree at Stillwater (N. T.) and 
is supposed to have reached some of the adjoining 
t^wns. A ^feneral inoculation of the kine pox, among 
tbose who are liable to receive the small pox, is said 
t» be going forward. 

The house of Mr. John Kaufman, in York, Pa. was 
Utely entered by three robbers, who tied the man, and 
nnsacked his premises for plunder, but found only 
about ten dollars, and a silver watch, with which they 
made off-«>without discovering 1000 dollars in specie, 
which Mr. E. the next day lodged in York bank. 

A correspondent of the N. Y. Commercial Adverti- 
sei, at Washington, under date of February 9, writes, J 
thtt Langdon Cheeves, Esq. and a gentleman from N. 
Carolina, had been nominated Commissioners, under 
thelate convention to settle claims relative to slaves 
takan away by the British, at the close of the late war. 

A splendid dinner was given to Commodore Porter, 
at Norfolk, a few days since. Captain Warington pre- 
sided, assisted by caj>tains Finch and Grayson, as Vice 
PretidenU. 



Stephen Girard, F^q. of Phtlad. has lent $230,850 
to the president and managers of the Schuylkill Navi- 
gation Company, for the purpose of completing certain 
contemplated improvements in the navigation on the 
liver Schuylkill. 

Three men, near Greensbush, Penn. bcin^ employed 
in boring the earth for salt water, a flame burst from 
the well and burnt tnem so badly that their lives were 
considered to be in danger. 

A Moor, by the name of G arrow, lately died at 
Georgetown, Columbia, aged 135 years. 

A number of cattle, swiue, and one horse, have late- 
ly died, suddenly, on Long Island, supposed of Hydro-^ 
phobia. A black girl has also been bitten. 

A bull, two years old last April, raised by Darius 
Matthewson, Esq. of Pomfret, Con. was slaughtered 
on the 28th ult. the weight of which, says a correspoa- 
dent of the New London Advocate, was as follows :^- 
Hind quarters 362-rfore quarters 464— hide 128~tal- 
low 48. Total 1022 lbs. 

CancUi. — A petition has been presented to the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, by sundry inhabitants of the 
western part of that State, stating the practicability 
of connecting the waters of Lake Erie with that of Ohio 
river, by cutting a Canal of 4 miles from the creek 
Ashtabula to the Sjienango, in Crawford county, and 
praying that a company may be incorporated with a 
capital of $15,000, for the purpose of making said 
Canal. 



PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, kc. 

[Revised and 'Corrected every Friday.] 



ASHES, pot, 1st quaL . . . 
pearl do. ... . 

BEANS, white, 

BEEF, mess, 200 cwt. . . . 
cargo, No. 1. «... 

" No. 2 

BUTTER, mspect 1st qual. . 
" 2d qual. • 

small kegs, family, 

CHEESE, new milk .... 

FLAX 

FLAX SEED 

FLOUR^ JMtimore* Mipwfino, 
Genessee . . < • 
Rye, best .... 

GRAIN, Rye 

Corn . ^ , » M ~, 

Barley 

Oats 

HOGS* LARD, Ist sort . . 

HOPS, No. 1, 

LIME, 

OIL, Linseed, American • • 

PLAISTER PARIS .... 

PORK, Navy Mess .... 

BeneMid<Uiajgs * • * 

Cargo, No. 1, . • • 

Cargo, No. 2, . . . 

SEEDS, Herd^s Grass . . * 

Clover 

WOOL, Merito, full blood,wa8hed 
do. do. unwashed 
•do. 3-4 washed 
do. 1-2 do. 

Native do. 

Pulled, LamVs, Ist sort 
do. Spmning, 1st sort 

PROVISIOJ^ MARKET, 
BEEF, best pieces .... 

PORK, fresh 

VBAL^ 

MUTTON, 

POULTRY, 

BUTTER, keg & tub ... 
lump, best . • • 

EGGS, 

MEAL, Rye, 

Indian, « . « • • 

POTATOES, 

CIDER, liquoc, . . , . . 

HAY, bestj . QigLtizjed by 





FROM 


TO 




D. C. 


D. C. 


ton. 


145 00 


148 00 




156 00 


167 60 


bush 


90 


1 00 


bbl. 


9 50 


10 00 




8 60 


9 00 




700 


7 60 


lb. 


14 


15 




12 


13 




16 


17 




7 


9 




8 


9 


bush 


1 00 


1 10 


bbl. 


7 26 
7 50 


-7 60 




4 25 


4 SO 


bush 


85 


90 




7^ 


76 




65 


70 




46 


48 


lb. 


9 


10 




11 


• 13 


cask 


1 25 


1 60 


gal. 


66 


70 


ton. 


300 


3 60 


bbl. 


12 00 


12 60 




14 50 


16 Op 




12 00 


12 60 




11 00 


11 50 


bush 


225 


260 


lb. 


« 


9 




60 


68 




. £5 


68 




47 


60 




44 


46 




37 


4Q 




66 


56 




47 


6* 


lb. 


8 


!• 




5 


4 




6 


/8 




a 


7 




7 


« 




n 


at 




20 


23 


dos. 
bush 


53 


^ 




«0 


^ 




37 




bbl. 


1 5C 


-f^ 


ton.^ 


9»m 


MW. 



240 
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BY T. G. FESSENDEN. 

*' A merry heart doeth good like a medicine V 
With mirth let us cherish our hearti, 

^Ti8 a precept by Solomon g^iven, 
And cheerfolness surely imparts 

The temper best fitted for heareu. 

AmoD^ all the numberless ways 
By which folly contrives to be wrongs, 

There is none which more weakness displayi 
Than wearing a visage tod long. 

Th^ Omnipotent Donor designs 
That the gifls of His grace be enjdyM ; 

Hence, he that forever repines, 
Had better be better employed. 

When first was created our race, 
This earth for man^s mansion was giveo, 

And shall he fimd fault with the place 
To which he^s allotted by heaven ? 

*Tis a thing, I believe, tmderstood, 

In which er^ry sect la agreed, 
This earth was declared to be good^ 

And so in the Bible we read. 

Under Providence, teflantt at wiD, 

A fine habitation we hold ; 
Tor OS to be narmuHng still 

Is wicked, nngratefnl and'bold. 

Yet well-meaniog people Pve seen. 
Who think true religion is shown 

^ a sort of a woe-begone mein, 
And a whining, conventicle tone. 

^s true, thereof a season to mourn, 

As Sdom^i says^-ne^erthdesi 
Onrtri^ft should be manfully borne. 

And ^tit foUy to cherish distKM. 
A trahi of diseases await 

On a heart that f<mver it tad. 
And tome, firoa a wammhag mtm^ 

Become irretiievtably mad. 

That religion can never be tme, 
Which bowt itt disciple* to earth, 

F<Hr he that hat heaven hi hit tiew. 
Hat the bett of all titlet to sdrth. 

"With mirth then we^ll cherish our beartt, 
^Tis a mandate by Solomon given, 

For cheerfulness surely impartt 
The temper best fitted for heaven* 



Terrify and teaze no person, not even your 
most intimate friends, by false reports, vexatious 
jokes, or any thing which can g^ve them a mo- 
ment's uneasiness. There are unpleasant reali- 
ties enough in this world, without adding un- 
necessary and imaginary evils. 

Pleasure is rery seldom found where it is 
sought. Our brightest blazes of gladness are 
commonly kindled by unexpeq^d sparks. The 
flowers that scatter the sweetest odours in the 
path of life, generally g^ow without culture, 
from seeds sown by chance. 



SSLKCTSD FOR THIE MEW KNOLAHD FAllMSB.. 

A man of science can do greater things in his 

* closet than a general at the head of an army, 

or a king with the physical force or a nation at 

his coDtroL 

Men of buitle are not men of businesi, — There 
^is a kind of men who may be classed under the 
name of bustlers^ whose Iminest keeps them in 
constant motion, but whose motion always eludes 
their businesi. They never can stand still, be- 
cause they are wanted in some other place, and 
are wanted in many places because they can s/ay 
In none. # 

There is an old maxim " Take care of the 
pence, and the pounds will take care of them- 
•elves.^' But there arc some who save pence 
and throw away pounds. They will higgle with 
a huckster half an hour for half a cent, and yet 
squander away thousanda of dollars in vain pa- 
rade. Such men, and women too, are truly 
•* p^nny wise and pound foolish,** 



soon be published in London, to which City w* 
understand, he purposes, in the course of the 
aext summer, proceeding. 

We have seen a stone the doctor extracted 
on the 18th inst; it weighs (independenUy af 
Qumerous fragments,) ieven hundrul €md nmikj 
eight grains ; and its circumference seasm^dS 
two opposite directions, five inches. The Uh 
tient was well on the ttiird day. • 

Jiionireal 



On the 12th of Novembec, a fimner's wife, 
of the name of Weischwall, at Wilkischken, in 
Prussia, poisoned, with anenic, her dau^ 
Plato has very uagaciously observed, " that tcfi • gi^ of about 16 yean ef afe,ror fear she 
of all the shipwrecks in which the human un- ^oM make 
derstanding is liable on the sea ol ratiocination, «?ni« geese. 



it known that her 
AAer the crime 



mother stole 
discavered. 



the most common is that of splUting on the rock she confessed that, two years ago the despatch^ 
of false comparison, or simiirtudes.'^ ^^^ father-in-law in the same manner, te inhere 



A noted tippler was uked if he would drink 
a gill of rum, mixed in any manner that might 
be prescribed ? He agreed to swallow it. It was 
then mixed with a gallon of water, which he 
soon dnibk for the sake of the spirit. We are 
frequently reminded of this, when we hear 
a man speak a long time to deliver an idea 
which inight be conveyed in a few words. 



Febrvary^^ThiB is a cold short month of^hort 
days; vet it must not pass unimproved. Far- 
mers should not be idle, though they can nei^ 
ther sow nor reap. Your horses, cattle, sheep 
and hogs, demand unwearied attention. Do no< 
trust the boys to see wholly to them. Care 
should be taken that they are all fed and wate^ 
ed in proper season. Do not lie in bed too lats 
and keep them from their morning meal ; nor 
stay at the tavern or store till a late hour, an<i 
keep them from their evening allowance. Dry 
stables will save much Hay. Ifow ar^vf /vu «t 
large woodpile, and thrash your grain before the 
vermin devour it. How go your schools t Pa» 
rents should visit them often, and encoorgae 
their children; and in these long evenings hear 
them recite at home. Take up, too, some use- 
ful paper; or Rollings, Hosheim^s, or Milnei^s 
history. — C&rMon AknanacL 

Important hnprcvemerU in Surgery.-^Thefof 
midaole operation of Lithoton^ (or the extra«- 
tion of Urinary Cakula) is now reduced to adi* 
gree of simplicity, almost incredible, by an ii- 
vention of W. W. Sleighs, Esq. M. R. C. S. L. 
and Lecturer In this City, on Anatonfly, Physid- 
ogy and Surgery. We omit mentioning partic- 
ulars, except the following prominent featuresin 
it, viz. that the skin li not touched with a knift ; 
that the actual operation does not occupv tbe 
eighth of a minute ; and that it is attended wLh 
little if any more danger or pain, than bleedii^ 
in the arm. Thus an operation considered fcy 
the most celebrated men of the day, as fraught 
with the most eminent peril, and excruciating 
suffering, will be; rendered as simple as venestc^ 
tion. We further learn, that the operation as 
originally conceived by him, was liable to many 
difficulties, all which have been effectually ob- 
viated by certain measures devised by him du- 
ring the last twelvietnonths consideration of the 
subject, and without it cannot be undertaken 
with safety. The Doctor, has as yet commini- 
cated these means to no one j but a treatise will 



it the property sooner; and, five months ago^ 
the husband of her eldest dM^hter, in order to 
marry her to a richer man. 

aSSaSBBSSBBBBgi 

A certain g^reat man, whose pane was some- 
what better furnished dian his noddle, employ- 
ed some workmen to empty a fish pcNiid — when 
one of them told him that he had found a jMlyi- 
f action^ [a piece of wood changed to the i^ypeav^ 
ance of stone.] ^ Have you," aaid bis wise em- 
pli^er, ^ then put it among tbe reil ofihtjish^ 

A Fat Story. — A certain manvrtio was femovs 
for the use of certain figures in rhetoric, called 
hyperboles, or by some i»hke Jjet, eaid that he 
knew a Mr. such an one, who by Idlenesa and 
high living, at length became so fat, and so bea* 
vy, that he would shake an nprirht two story 
house, by walking on the bottom of th€ teUarun^ 
der it ! 

A certain farmer once complatikiDg to Ui 

p^^khnf* »if wu tnniin*. whirls WJ i»»9* ^»p^ 

but small roots^ said that niey were precisely 
like the infernal regions. ^ Why so V^ said his 
friend. Because, replied the fa^er, they are 
bottomless. — — 

Unfortunate Case. — ^A zealous Priest in the 
north of Ireland, missed a constant auditor from 
his congregation, in which schism had.alreadNr 
made depredations. '^ What keeps our frien^ 
farmer B ^ away from us V^ was tbe anx- 
ious question proposed by our vigilant Minister 
to his assistant. ^' I have not seen him amoi^ 
us,^ continued he, <^ these three weeks : 1 hope 
it is not Protestantism that keeps him away.'' — 
" No," was the reply, " It is worse than that" 
—^^ Worse than Protestantism? God forbid it 
should be Deism.'' ^^ No, worse than that."— • 
^^ Worse than Deism I good heavens, I trost it is 
not Atheism I" ** No, worse than Atheism I** — 
^^ Impossible, nothing can be worse than Athe- 
ism P ^^ Yes it is, your honor — b it Rheumof 
<im." 

A Quaker at Norwich (Eng.) having' bought 
a horse which proved unsound, of a gentleman 
named Bacon^ he wtote to inform him of it, but 
received no answer. Shortly after, meeting the 
seller at Norwich, he requestied him to take 
back the horse, which the other positlTely re- 
fused to do. Finding his remonstrances of no 
avafl« the Quaker calmly said, ^^ Friend ! thoa 
hast doubtless heard of the devil entering ih«. 
herd of swine, and I find he still sticks in the 
Bacon. Good morning to thee, friend.'*^ 
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ON IMBANKMENTS, DIKE8, DRXiNS, &c. FOR 
THE PURPOSE OF RECLAIMING LANDS 
FROM THE SEA, RIVERS, &c. 

BT THE EDITOR. 

Uayin; beeD reatiested bj some respectable 
correspondents to tumisb soch infonnatioQ as 
inigbt be at oar command, on the abovemen^ 
tioned subjects, we proceed to laj before our 
readers the result of our researches. We would 
premise, however, that we have no knowledge 
on this topid, derived from experience, und 
(hat books are the sources from which we hare 
deduced nearly all which we shall venture to 
suggest 

The first object to be considered, before at- 
tempting to reckim land, that at low water is 
left uncovered by the sea, is, whether or not 
the quality of the surface to be gained, is such 
as to be capable of profitable cultivation, h 
many cases, what is exposed at low water, mi 
might easiW be banked out, is in accumulation, 
to a great depth, of barren sand or gravel. But 
there are other places, where the sea, at low 
water, recedes so far, as to leave dry, lam 
portions of surface, which Is composed of a de- 
position of fine earth washed down from higher 
h^d. 

Embankh^, so as to exclude the sea, is mor« 
or less expensive, according to the nature of 
the materials of which the beach is composed, 
tfthe soil is of a sandy nature, it is generally 
necessary to face it with stone on the side next 
to the sea ; otherwise the waves would sooa 
make breaches in it It is also necessary to 
five it a very considerable slope, and, at the 
fostfidRtioii, to httvm the sIoom b«dd#a, ftW hid 
in such a way that they may hind well together, 
ncr Jieigbt oif the einbaid^me^,' shoulc^ in all 
cases, be gt least 'tw6 feet more than that of the 
highi^ ttde. 

* Wheik the materials of which the bank Is 
'fbrmed aire of a clayey or adhesive nature, 
strong turf may answer the purpose of facing 
'6ie bank, and these should be well beaten ani 
phmed down as soon as laid. The inside or 
fand^de slope should dso be faced with turf. 

If turf is to be used Jo covering the outside 
Aope it must all be laid with the grass upper 
tuoet, and well beaten down with a flat sod- 
becftle, made fbr that purpose ; and for their 
better securitv, it may be proper to drive ^ 
smaU stake of about 18 inches long, or more. 



an 
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> should at first be carefully taken up, and traced 
by a Ime, all of the same breadth, and their 
edges cut as even as possible, that they may 
midce the closer joints. 

An American writer on this subject, (whosi 
observations may be seen at length in the Ame* 
rican Farmer; toI. ii, p. 131,) in treating of the 
difficulties which occur in reclaiming marsh 



their exposure on the sea coast to severe gales, 
of wind, and high spiins^ tides. In a great mea- 
sure to t&e spongy. light nature of the marsh 
land, it being in a clegree composed of the roots 
of rushes and marsh grass. I^lkewise from want 
Df attention in yearly repairing and raising the 



the roots decay; the mud <ilso, by drying, moul- 
ders into a fine dust and is blown aw^ bj every 
high ^Ind. They who succeed he^t^ have a 
sufficient space between the edge jof the river 
or the creek and the bank, to save it as much 
M po«ible from being washed by the spring 
tides, 0^ nndermined by the encroachments of 
the river or creek. They form the bank by 
earth taken altogether from within it, and leave 
no ditch between the bMik and the creek or 
river. They likewise leate a ijonsiderable 
mai^ between the bank and the ditch formed 
by digging out the earth, and cover the top of 
the bank with highland earth to mingle with 
the mud as it cracks by drying, and to prevent 
it from being washed and blown awav." Pror 
bably the practice of cohering the bank with 
turf, as above recommended, would secure it 
from being washed, or blown away, as eiectu- 
ally as any method which could be adopted. 

When the sea encroaches on a low shore, it 
will be proper before attempting: to execute 
any regular embankment, to make a careful 
survey of the coast, which is injured, in order 
to ascertain if there be a^y local circumstances, 
that can help to raise a natural barrier a^nst 
tiie encroachment In many places the sea is 
contiooaUy etirtng up, and driving against the 
coMt, quantities of sand and other materials, 
whkh either remain and serve to form hills or 
fiats, or are carried back by the ebbing of the 
tide which brought them. In general, where 
the materials are of a solid nature, as sheHs, 
plants, or slime, they rest and accumulate^ and 
raise the land above the danger of any encroach- 
ment from the 6e<i. But whose the shore con- 
sists «Btirely of sand, i^hatev^r quantities may 
be pushed forward at each tide, are immediately 
dispersed by the winds, anu the shore remains 
open and exposed to every high swell of the 
sea. In such case, however,^ means may be 
adopted, for collecting and fixing the fiying par- 
ticles of sand ; and it is certainly proper to pre- 
fer so economical an expedient to an expensive 
regular embankment 

Johnstone^s chapter on Embankments, in the 
Geiieral Report or Agriculture in Scotland, vol. 
ii, p. 629, contains an account of h work of this 
kind, of which what follows is the substance. 

The sea had for many years made encroach- 
ments on t^ estate of the Earl of Ashbumham, 
at Bemhr§y, }u Scotland. It was the general 



through every sod. The sods for this pui^pose, opinion t^ta i^egular enibanlunent must be 



formed, which would cost some thousand pounds, 
the Earl having several miles of coast Mr. 
Tatlow, who first proposed the mode of em- 
banking about to be related, observes, ^Mhe 
view that I first took, was upoQ a very windy 
day, and the shore, an entire sand, which ex- 
tended at low water many miles. In riding 
idong I perceived that any piece of wood, or 



lands, says that they arise ^^ chiefly because of accidental impediment to the course of the sand, 



raised^ hill. It immediately occurred to me, 
that by making a hedge at the weak and low 
places, with wings to cajtch the sand as the wind 
blew it in different directions, I should obtain 
the desired effect. 1 therefore directed stakes 
nine feet long to be cut and driven one foot and 



banks, which settle and contract very much asla lodf into the sand, at two feet and a half dia- 



tance from each other; betwixt which 1 had 
furze interwoven, to as to form a regular furze 
hedge, seven feet and a half high." This mode 
of embankment, it appears, proved successful. 
"Its present appearance," says the inventor 
after a trial of some monthf*, ^' plainly evincef", 
that, it a trifling expense^ I can secure I>>rd 
Ashbwmbam's estate from being inundated ; for 
whenever the first hedge is not high enoiigh to 
prevent the sea orerflowing, another amy be 
built upon the land formed by that hedge, and 
so on in succession till it is perfectly safe." 

When tlie land is. only overflowed during 
spring tides, there is time in the mtervals, 
eJtJier to complete the embankment required, 
or to finish it io such a manner, that the flowing 
of the tide can do it oo injury. But if the sea 
ebbs and flows every^ tide upon the land which 
is to be recLiimed, only small pieces of the 
work can be executed at a time, and the force 
of the water, at the flowing of each tide, is apt 
to destroy all that liaa fc^een previously per- 
formed. 

When only a part of the embankment can be 
executed before the return of flood tide, it is 
prq>er that what is, doae should be done in a 
complete manner^ Thus, supposing a length 
of thirty or forty feet can be finished in one 
tide, it is better to raise it to its intended height, 
and to face the slope well with turf, than to 
commence a greater extent of bank and leave 
it in an mifinisfaed state« exposed to the violence 
of the waves. It may be further remarked that. 
In low flooded lands, there are always several 
hollows, ar waternnns, formed by the regress 
of the tide ; fnd where the embankment has to 
be execntMl In^ different portions, it may be 
proper to build in the fiwt place, across or over 
the spaces between these water-runs, so that 
the sea, having its mual channels of evacuation 
Ifft open, will have tVe less tendency to injure 
the work. The spaces thes left may be filled up 
during the intervals betTreen the spring tides. 

A writer in the American Farmer, vd. ii, p. 
131, gives a method of securing an unfinished 
embankment against being 4emol&hed by a cur- 
rent or. tide which appears to us to be cheap, 
practicable, and is as follows. ^^ A sufficiency 
of earth is collected, either hv digging in the 
vicinity or by transponing it /rom the nearest 
high groind. A number of poles or stakes are 
then cut and brought to the bank, and at low 
water driven into the mud so as to form an an^ 
gular pen in advance from each aide of the gap. 
The poles are left thus driven iu until the next 
low mater, that they may adhere to the mud 
more irmly by suction ; the earth is then thrown 
into tie pen, aad is protected by them from the 
fricti#B of the tide until the next low water.r— 
Other poles are then driven ^in advance of these 
on tbe same phin, and filled with earth, until the 
gap is gradually, but certainly closed." 

The elevation and slope of the embankment 
shoald depend on the degree' of exposure to the 
wisds and tides, and tbe height to which the 
greatest tides are accustomed to rise. In every 
caae, the bank should be at least two feet h^^ 
er than the water during the greatest spriny 
ti4es. b determining the slope, great car* 
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most be taken fo proportioa it to the force of 
the sea, as nothing can be more rninoos, than 
to make the bank too bold or upright. A wave 
which falls on a flat surface dies without a strag- 
gle, while one that is stemmed by an abrupt rock 
strikes with tenfold force. 

Alonff the back of all sea-bank«, treaches 
should be made, and sluices erected at different 
parts to shut of themselves against any eiter- 
nal water, and to open when the tide ebbs to let 
out any water from within. 

These sluices should be so constructed as to 
let the water out of the marsh without admit- 
ting water from the sea. A method by which 
this may be accomplished is described by a wri* 
ter in the American Farmer, vol. ii, p. 244, and 
is, in substance, as follows. It has been found 
that the common gates, heretofore used to ex- 
clude the tides from marshes, will not always 
answer. The tide creeps in so slowly, that it 
will not shut such a gate in time, nor press it 
too with sufficient fimness to exclude the flood 
tide ; for chips, weeds, &c. were gently wafted 
into the gate way and lodged there, so as to 
prevent the gate from shutting quite close. — 
These tide gates were hung on hinges, either 
perpendicularly or horizontally, and it was found 
difficult to have them kept in vuch exact order 
as to exclude a slow tide. These, and other 
evils attending the old tide gates, are complete- 
ly removed by the new invented Tidi Trmik, 
which is perfectly firm, and closed merely by 
the act of the water^s rising to a given point, 
without the least current whatever. 

A Tide Trunk is a wooden oblon? vessel, or 
square pipe, like a chest, open at the end next 
to the sea, river, or other water, which it is 
wished to shut out of the marsh, but closed at 
the end next to the marsh. At the closed end 
h a lH>le in the top. Beneath this hole, inside 
of the trunk, or chest, is plac4Ni a .valve, con- 
sisting of ligM wood, which 1/^s on the bottom, 
unless it if caused to float by the water flowing 
into the open end of the trunk, when it irises 
and shuts the hole at the*t>>p of the trunk. To 
the top of this valve is fxed a small iron rod, 
which rising perpendicalarly, passes through a 
frame cons&mg of tw« upr^ht pieces attached 
to the m>posite side9«f the trunk, and two cross 
pieces framed into tke upright pieces in such n 
manner that holes nay be bored in them thro' 
which the iron rod oaay slide up and down free- 
ly, and be kept in t perpendicular position, and 
thus keep the vahe in its proper position, un- 
der the aperture of the trunk. The iron rod 
must be allowed to play with perfect ease thro^ 
the frame, and be so light as not to pKvent the 
vaWe from floatmg; and if there be any appre- 
hension of its sinking the valve, the un<fer sur- 
face of the valve may be coated with ccrk, to 
make it sufficiently buoyant to rise with the 
rod. There are otlier methods, which some 
prefer to keep the valve in its proper poation^ 
such as having perpendicular rods to pass thro' 
the top of the trunk in such a manner as to con- 
fine the valve to its place ; or having slim of 
boards nailed perpendicularly en the inside of 
the trunk, in such manner as to give the mo- 
tions of the vdve the requisite direction. Ihe 
vpper surface of the valve must be smooth, nd 
made to fit closely the under surface of the top 
of the trunk round the^aperture or hole through 
which the water is admitted, as it drains frcra 
the msnh. The valve should be allowed to 



move freely in the trunk, and yet be so larg6 
as entirely to close the aperture, in whatever 
way it may float up to it. Mr. Johnstone ap- 
pears to entertain an opinion that a less com- 
plicated apparatus might answer the purpose of 
excluding the water of the tide from the trunk, 
and merely directs that the trunk have a proper 
flood-gate, or valve, fixed to the mouth of it, by 
hinges on the upper aide. 

As the water proposed to be drained off must 
flow over the top of the trunk, and descend into 
the aperture ; and as it is important that the 
marsh should be drained as nearly down to low 
water mark as possible, the trunk, whatever 
may be its depth or width, should not be placed, 
with the interior surface of its top more than 
six inches above the ordinary low water mark ; 
because there should be room for the water, 
pouring into the aperture from the marsh to 
clear itself over the valve. The height from 
low water mark to the top of the truidc, being 
so much deducted from the depth to which the 
marsh can be drained by the trunk ; it should 
therefore, to pass the greatest quantity of water, 
be made broad in proportion to its depth, so as 
to allow of a large aperture, and to be placed as 
low M is compatible with its object and utility. 

If one trunk should not be adequate to the 
necessary draining, two or more mav be inserted 
— and as the tides are very irregular, it might 
be well to place one trunk lower down, on a 
level with uncommonly low tides, so as to take 
advantage of the greatest degree of draining, 
which such tides would afford. At the mouth 
of each trunk, it may be well to drive down 
stakes in such a manner as to prevent the en- 
trance of leaves, chips, and other substances, 
which might impede the operation of the valve. 

Bfr. Johnstone in his tract upon embankments 
directs <« to ascertain the exact height of the 
highest flood-tides, so that the embankment be 
raised at least two feet above what these may 
ever approach to. When this is done, the level 
must be taken, and stakes fixed to the proper 
height along the whole Ime to be embanked. 
Two frames of wood, of the exact form of the 
bank, should be made, and set up at the distance 
of twenty or thirty feet from each other, exactly 
on the same UveL, to guide and direct the height 
and dimensions of its construction, and the same 
level must be kept throughout the whole line. 
This is more requisite than in the case of rivers 
that have a descent in their current, and where 
the height of the water is regulated by the fall 
of the stream; for the surface of the sea water, 
being all on a level, the top of the embankment 
requires to be exactly parallel wHh thi! horizon, 
without a rise or declension in any part'' 

As the pressure of the wftter upon an em- 
bankment against the tide, is different from that 
against the current of a river, it is not necessary 
to have it so straight, or of that uniform smooth- 
ness which is requisite where a running stream 
is to glide along the side of it. Where the em- 
bankment crosses any creeks or hollows, it will 
be necessary to increase the width of the base 
in proportion to th^^pth. 

In formhig the talk, the breadth, height, and 
strength must be made in proportion to the depth 
and weight of the water it may have to resist ; 
taking into consideration the exposure to winds 
and the rapidity of the motion of the tide. As 
has been before observed, in substance, the 
more the slope towards the water approaches 



to a degree of flatness, the greater will be the 
firmness and durability of the structure. In dii^ 
ficult cases, it is advisable, that the suHaoe next 
the water should form an angle to a perpendi- 
cular line, of ^from f(Mrty to ^xty degrees, ac* 
cording to the force to l>e opposed, and the na- 
ture of the materials of which the mound or 
htuok is to be constructed. Where the founda- 
tion is firm and solid, the natural earth of the 
ground, where it is erected, may be employed, 
and will answer for the body of the bank, and 
for the inner surface, and where the pressure 
or force of the water is not very violent, the 
slope next to it may be formed of the same ma- 
terials. But in cases where the force of the 
waves, by exposure to strong winds, operates 
more violently against the bade, the outer slope 
should be formed to the depth of two feet, with 
clay, or the strongest earth that can be conve- 
oiently get ; and that, as well as the top, cov- 
ered with well swarded turf. The inner slope, 
er that next the field or marsh to be reclaimed, 
should be sown with grass seeds. 

Mr. Johnstone says that «^The stuff for form- 
ing the bank, should be mostly taken from the 
side next the water, that as little of the surface 
within may be broken as possible; only. by what 
is taken from the back cut or drain, that is nee* 
essary, along the embankment on that side." — 
An American writer, however, advises in bank- 
iag against a river or creek, to leave ^^ a suffi- 
cient space between the edge of the river or 
creek, end hank," and io-^ form the bank by 
earth taken altogether from within it"* Mr. 
Johnstone, however, in advising to take the 
stuff to form the bank from the side next to the 
water is givinr directions for embanking against 
the sea, and the American writer has reference 
to preventing the encroachment of water from 
a liver or creek. We shall leave this questioa 
tobe.^ec^d by professional epgineers, o^ 
serving, that all writers on this subject agree 
that the earth of which the embankment is 
composed, should not be dug out verj near 
to it,, but a considerable maigin should be left 
Wween the excavation formed by digging out 
the earth, and the mound or embankmentwhich 
is formed by such earth. 

No stones should be left near the foot of the 
embankment ; for the tide forming eddies round 
them, would soon make holes and break through 
Jie bank. 

Embankments of the kind under consideration 
are liable to be destroyed by the waves, as- 
cending the inclined plane next to the sea, and, 
when the tide ebbs, returning with force, and 
washing away materials with which the bank is 
composed. Covering the bank with turf, as be- 
fore recommended mi^ in many cases answer 
the purpose. As a further security, in sitoations 
of great exposure, the most effectual protection 
is to drive piles in front of the bank, to break 
the force of the waves. An English engineer, 
Mr. Beatson, says, ^^ some years ago, when I was 
on duty as an engineer at a fort near Ports- 
mouth, built on a point of land much exposed 
to the sea, the waves made such havoc, that the 
walls on that side were constantly giving away, 
although built hi a most substantial manner, and 
having bulwarks of laige heavy stones besides^ 
to protect the foundation : however all would 
not do, these bulwarks were soon knocked to 
pieces, and several times the wall itself. At 
Jigitized Dy vjja^v^v*-^ 

• American Hirmer, vol, ii, p. 131, O 
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tftoffh, it was proposed, to drive a number of 
pilefl) about forty or fif^ yards from the fort.— 
Those piles were twelve or fifteen inches in di- 
ameter, and driven about one diameter from 
each Qt^r, nebriv in a straight line parallel to 
the wall where the waves did sS much damage. 
They were driven into the ground with a pile 
engine, till perfectly firm: perhaps eight or 
nine feet deep, and about two feet of the top 
of them left above the level of high water 
mark. 

^^ Aiter this was done the walls received no 
farther injury, the space between the piles -and 
the fort being always perfectly smooth, howev- 
er tempestuous the. waves might be without'' 

Where the force of the tide is not very great, 
by giving the face of the bank a great degree 
of slope, small slones, coarse gravel, or broken 
brick may be spread on the surface, about a fodt 
thick, which if well beaten down will make a 
safe and durable fence. Brush wood also, 
spread on the surface of the bank, and well fas- 
tened down with hooked pfS^i ^ found to ati- 
swer the purpose well. The wood is liable to 
decay, and requires to be frequently renewed ; 
but when it can be easily procured the ezpente 
is not great. 

In consequence of the counteraction of the 
■ea, all streams spread greatly at their mouths, 
and the earth they bring down is deposited 
there, and accumulates into shoals and inlets. — 
The soil which is thus formed, is invariably #f 
the richest kind, and the recovery of it becomes 
of course an object of proportional advantage 

The most advisable and effectual plan for this 
purpose, when it can be executed at an ade- 
quate expense, is to alter the course of the rif- 
er altogether, and make it discharge itself tt 
tome new noint of the coast, where the land 
that would be occupied by its ehannel might '^ 
of less value, and its discharge less liable t% be 
choked or shifted by the regorging action of (he 
tide. When this has been done, it was foutkl, 
that the old channel, in the course of a few 
years was filled up, and the sea quite excluded. 

The practicability and economy of emback- 
ing and draining « lands which are usually over 
^owed by tide water has been evinc«>'l by mau^ 
successful experiments. Holland consists mostkr 
of land reclaimed from the sea ; and in £ng]and| 
inany hundreds of thousands of acres have beei 
acquired by means of embanking. There is no 
doubt but valuable tracts might in the same 
manner be reclaimed along the sea coast of 
if assachusetts and other nuuitime parts of the 
United States. In the Southern states draining 
and embanking have been successfully under- 
taken ; and tli^ Messrs. ^wartwout^s and their 
associates of New York, have distinguished 
themselves by a similar enterprlze in the vici- 
nity of that city. We shall give some account 
of this last mentioned undertaking, extracted 
from a Report of a Committee of the New Jer- 
sey Salt Marsh Company, published in the Ame 
rican Farmer, vol. ii, p. 164. 

^^ In 1813 and 1814, the Messrs. StwartwouU 
purchased the Newark Meadows, 'and in 1816, 
commenced the work of their improvement. — 
They were then in a dreary, sunken and deso- 
late situation, subject to the inundations of eve- 
ry tide from the river, and totaliv destitute of 
cultivation. Few or no attempts had been made 
in this section of the union, to reclaim salt- 
marshes of any extent The most economical 



and improved method of draming and embank- 
ment was not understood, and the price of la- 
bor much higher than at present. 

^ The former proprietors of these meadows, 
however, under e?ery discouraging circum- 
stance, calculated to defeat a great undertaking 
in Its incipient stages, commenced their opera- 
tions and succeeded, as far as individual enter- 
prise and capital would permit. They embank- 
ed two thousand acres, making an embankment 
of five and a half miles in length, sixteen feet 
wide at the base, and ^ve feet high. One thou- 
sand acres they ditched and drained, making a 
length of ditch of seventy miles and upwards. 

^^ There remains to be embanked one thou- 
sand acres, and two thousand acres to be ditch- 
ed and drained. The method of accomplishing 
this object is at once plain and simple. The 
tides must be excluded, and the land redeemed 
from its wetness. It will be necessary to raise 
an embankment, similar to that already de- 
scribed, and extend it about fi?e miles, and to 
ditch that part which remains in a state which 
precludes cultivation. When this is effected, 
two thousand acres of most excellent soil will 
be ready for immediate cultivation, and the re- 
maining thousand be in a similar state in two 
years. The whole of the remaining work could 
be executed in ninety days."* 

The Committee then expatiate on the ad- 
vantages to be derived from this improvement, 
from its location near the great and growing 
city of New York, the fertility of the soil to be 
reclaimed, £tc &c. and continue as follows : 

^ The embankment and draining of meadows 
will soon become an object of much consideration. 
So it has been with other countries. What was 
Holland but a sunken marsh, before the sea was 
shut out, and the lands drained ? It is well known 
that some of her most fertile soil was once 
deeply covered by the ocean, and is now forty 
feet below its surface ! Four hundred years ago, 
the British Parliament began to aid individual 
enterprise, in reclaiming meadows and marshes. 
The Bedford level, once a waste, contains 300- 
000 acres of reclaimed soil, and the Romoey 
marsh 40,000 acres. Embankments in England 
have been erected to the height of 18 and 
20 feet, .and extended to the length of ten 
miles,'^ kc. ^' In Denmark, the government 
have encouraged individuals and companies to 
embark in these substantial and profitsd>le spec- 
ulations, by large loans of money. In one year, 
upwards of one million of rix dollars were ad- 
vanced for these purposes. Such has been the 
extent of unoccupied lands in the United States, 
and the ease with which the fee is obtained, 
that draining and embankment have not consti- 
tuted an object of general interest. In the 
Southern States, however, some advances are 
made in this kind of industry. Draining, and 
embankment have been successfully undertaken 
on the Cape Fear, Waggermaw, Santee, Ashley 
and Cooper, and Savannah rivers. As popula- 
tion clusters lipon the sea board and upon the 
margins of our bays and rivers, we shall find a 
new channel opened to the industry and capital 
of our citizens, from which individual gain and 
general advantages will result.^' The Commit- 
tee then state, in substance, that the capital 



stock of the New Jersey Salt Mnxsh Company 
consists of three hundred thousand dollar^ di- 
vided into shares of fiity dollars each ; and go 
into calculations to show that ^^ the dividend to 
be derived to the stockholders, according to the 
most reasonable computation, must be seven per 
cent, for the first fourteen years, and will pro- 
bably ever after pay from 12 to 16 per Cent, on 
the capital stock.'^ 

There b a mode of improving lands Situated 
at or near the mouths of rivers, which deserves 
notice, although we cannot assert that it will 
be found eligible in the United States. There 
may, however, be situations, in which it CiTn be 
adopted to advantage, and we shall therefore 
briefly advert to it. It is called " Warping 
Land,^'* It is effected by conducting water, 
which holds earthy matters in suspensio o, wash- 
ed down by rivers to their mouths, from the 
stream in which they flowed, over barren or 
marshy ground, that the earthy matters may 
subside, and add to the soil which is thus over- 
flowed. The ground which it is witched to im- 
prove by this metho<l is surrounded by banks 
high enough to confine the water. The tide is 
then admitted, and detained till the sediment is 
deposited on the suriace of the soil. The wa- 
ter must be at command, and there must be not 
only a canal cut to join the river or tide water, 
but a sluice, or sluices to open or shut as want- 
ed. Tide trunks with some variation in their 
construction as respects their valves, from that 
heretofore described, may answer for these slui* 
ces. The effect is different from that of irri- 
gation, for it is not produced hy the water, but 
by the mud which it holds in suspension ; and 
the object is not to manure, but to create a soil. 
This mode of making land has been practiced 
in Italy to great extent, and with corresponding 
advantage. For further directions rctating to 
this important subject, we would refer our read- 
ers to Ree$* Cydoptdia^ Art, Embankment ; Sir 
John Sinclair'^s Co& of Agriculture^ p. 26C, 272; 
Gen, R^pqrt of JlgrttuUure in Scotland^ vol. ii, p. 
616 ; Beatsons Essay on EmbankmenU ; Comrmi- 
nieations to the Board of Agriculture^ vol. ii, p. 
244 ; American Fanner^ ?ol. ii, p. 131, 143, 153. 



♦Tliis Report was presented in June, 1820. We 
are not able so say what measures have been pursued 
since that period for embanking and draining the marsh 
it refers to. 



J^ew Jersey Canal — Gen. Swift and Col. Ren- 
wick have reported to the Commissioners, at 
Morristown, that the plan of uniting the Dela- 
ware and Hudson by the Musccnetcohg arid Pas- 
saic rivers may be accomplished without serious 
obstacles; that its completion would be attend- 
ed with immense advantages to the Iron Works 
in New Jersey, and supply the city of N. York 
with coal from the mines on the Lehigh river, 
hi Pennsylvania, at a low price. It would also 
furnish the citizens of East Jersey with a more 
ready conveyance of their agricultural products 
to the N. Y. market. 

Flax-dressing machine, — J. M. Ely, Esq. of 
New-York, recently returned from a visit to 
Europe, examined Mr. Brindlcv's establishment 
in London. Mr. B. informed him that he had 
invented a machine for dressing flax which he 
will warrant to accomplish all that can be de« 
sired. He had not filed a specification ot his 
machine, but he was confident it would super- 
sede those now in use in England. 

Receipt for Sautages.^Yor 10 lbs. of meat, t^e^4 
ounces of salt, one ounce of pepper, andr' 
er herbs to your taste. 
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BSLlVXaED BSro&K THS.XSfJCX AORICVLTUHAL BO- 
CIETT, AT THE AGRICULTVBAL JBXHlBITlOir III 
TOFSFIELD, OCT. 2, 1822. BY PETSa EATOIT, D. D. 
OF BOXFORD. 

It is evident fVoro the cowtitution of man, it 
was the original design of Providence, he should 
derive his subsistence from the earth. Want 
soon impelled him to repair to this nourishing 
parent. Tilling the ground vras ao art not un- 
known to the first human familj» Where man 
has existed in the most rude and savage state, 
the chase has been a favorite pursuit. ^ This, 
however, affords a precarious and sometimes a 
scanty support, in proportion as civilization 
has spread, and a knowledge of the arts been 
cultivated, agriculture has claimed attention. — 
Its progress was slow and inconsiderable in the 
early ages. Every thing was to be originated. 
There were no hints by which to profit^no 
rude instrument on which to improve — ^nothing 
to aid and direct inventive genius. Hence, the 
instruments of husbandry were very imperfect ; 
yet necessity, the parent of invention, led to the 
discovery of some of most essential- use. 

Sicily was the first state in which agriculture 
attained any considerable improvement. It was 
here, also, religious rites were first instituted in 
honor of Ceres, the goddess of husbandry. 
From this country a knowledge of the art was 
carried into Greece and the northern parts of 
Europe. In the early ages of Rome, relaxation 
from the toils of war was frequently devoted to 
the cultivation of the soil. The high and the 
low, the patrician and the plebeian were united 
in the same employment All distinctions of 
rank were lost in the field. Those of the first 
standing iu society might be seen toiling with 
the peasant Not only nations the most cifiUze^) 
but even those the least cultivated^ and itfiprov 
ed, have considered agriculture the most impor- 
tant of the arts of life, because it provides for 
the support of life. To d# hondt to the em- 
ployment,^ and encourage the pursuit, Roman 
dictators followed the pkugh ; and tue Emperor 
of China, with the grandees of his empire, 
make an annual appearance in the field, to sac- 
rifice to their god, that he may be rendered 
propitious to tl^ labors of the husbandman: — 
But it is not my purpose to trace the progress 
of thQ art. I wodd contemplate it as it now 
exists. 

Gentlemen, I feel incompetent to the task as- 
signed me, possessing neither that theoretical or 
practical knowledge necessary to furnish ^e for 
the occasion. As 1 have gleaned but sparingly 
from experience, and not had oppottunity to 
consult the writings of those who nave attended 
scientifically to the subject, yon may expect 
only a few common-place remarks. 

No country holds out greater allurements 
to agricultural pursuits than the United States. 
Nature has obviously designed this for a great 
farming nation. With a population spread over 
a vast extent of territory — blessed with a soil 
rich and fertile— the inhabitants distinguished 
for habits of industry and perseverance — the 
country intersected with rivers and canals, open- 
ing a free communication with the sea-coast, 
which skirts oar whole border— our nterchants 
surpassed by none for calculation and enterprise 
— with ports open to ail nations — we liave ev- 
ery po«iUe eocoorageiBeftt to noorish and im- 
prove the arts of agricolture. It Is tbe life of 



our commerce, and commefca richly repsgrt-the 
industrious hu^andman. Too often has thef« 
existed a spirit of jealousy and riviMiip, Be- 
tween the commercial dnd agricultural interests. 
They are as intimately connected in this cgqop 
try as cause and effect. England is a commer- 
cial nation, but of produce she is often a pur- 
chaser. It is her manufiictures that cherish her 
coihmerce. In America, it is the farm wliich 
gives activity to commerce, and commerce 
which makes the farmer rich. Though agri- 
culture is of vital importance to the prosper- 
ity of our country, yet from its first settlement, 
till a recent period, this art has been \%(i to itr 
self, neglected and unencouraged, and been un- 
der the management of those who reflected 
nothing more on the subject, than just sufficient 
to perform the manual labor on the farm. Either 
from a want of ability or inclination, few have 
inquired, whether there was any defect in our 
system of husbandry, or whether it was suscep- 
tible of improvement. Hence the same annnal 
routine of service has been performed on the 
farm — the son following the footsteps of the 
father, and continuing to cultivate' the same 
field, because his father had done it belbre him. 

We congratulate our country, that societies 
are forming in every section of the Union- 
that gentlemen of talents and acquirements'are 
lending their aid to this neglected art, endeav- 
oring to discover the defects of our system, and 
by experiments to ascertain the improvements 
of which it is susceptible. Mujcb has already 
been done, an almost certain evidence more 
may be done, and sure pledge it will not be left 
undone. 

So inconsiderable is (he gain of husbandry, so 
laborious the employment, as to present little 
inducement to yogpg men, of talents and knowl- 
edge, to engage in the pursuit The enterpris- 
ing youth looks around him *for the lucrative 
employment, by which he may raise himself to 
afiSuence and ease. The only reward agricul- 
ture promises to the most persevering industry, 
is little more than a bare support A further 
discouragement is, it has been considered a 
menial einployment, less honorable than other 
Occupations; and the sentiment has obtained, 
that nothing more is necessary to make a far- 
mer, than a vigorous constitution and a robust 
body« Never was there a conclusion more er- 
roneous. The inference that any man is qual- 
ified to manage a farm, is as absurd, as that any 
man is qualified to manage a ship at sea. It re- 
quires careful observation, sound judgment and 
a discerning mind. In every other art and trade, 
practice and experience are thought indispensa- 
ble ; and is no skill necessary in conducting the 
complicated concerns of a farm ? The practical 
atteption now paid to husbandry, the uvely in- 
terest taken in the subject by gentlemen of hon- 
orable standing in society, have a tendency to 
raise the reputation of this too often despised 
profession. 

In commendation of this employment, it 
may be observed, it is favorable to morals, 
health of body, and vigor of mind. It is friend- 
ly to morals, not presenting those temptations 
to deception and fraud, nor afibrding 
nities for imposition, nor inviting to the~ prac- 
tice of that chicanery, to which some other 
employments hold out a lure. The time of the 
farmer is devoted to himself. He labors in 
the dear light of heaven ; and if be xbeat his 



ftrm, be cbeate fafnaeir. Besides^ lie is hM^ 
tuMy ce B ^ee sant witti efajtcts, wiAsh emmsft fatf 
to conduct his mind to tint Belof, who eaper^ 
Intends, directs and gowenm all. 

This emplovmentcoDdaQeflto bealti) oCbodvi 
Some mechaiub trts^ and manafiMtunng estab- 
lifbrnentsafe debilitating in tteir influence.—- 
They prodoce a sickfy body and enfeebM 
mind. The farmer breathes a pore, uocontam- 
inated air; and if his day is toilsome, his rest 
is sweet. To no one class of men are we more 
indebted for oar independence, than the hardy 
yeomanry of our country. From this class 
were selected some of your ablest generals and 
bravest soldiers; and on this class, more than 
any, rests oar hope for its preservation. 

Nor win it be said that husbandry is unfavor- 
able to mental vigor. If we 4o not find, nor 
should we expect to find, those literary acquire- 
ments and general information which obtain 
among some classes in the community, yet 
where do we meet with sounder sense and 
judgment, and greater intellectual vigor, than 
asiong our industrious farmers? 

The great principles of agriculture are the 
stroe in every country ; and the plough, die 
hoe and the harrow are of essential use : yet, so 
various the climate and tbe soil, as in some re- 
spects to require a different process. One na- 
tion cannot adopt the precise system of another. 
Labor is of the first importance in conducting 
a farm. In old countries, with a dense popula- 
tion, where it is much cheaper than in Ameri- 
ca, undertakings may be justified, and attempts 
a: improvement made, which might prove ruin- 
ous with us. The disproportion between tlie 
price of labor and produce, is a bar in the way 
qf agricultural success. The large extent of 
our unsettled territorji blessed with a smIiM- 
oos air and fertile soil, where a farm may be 
obtained for a trifle, renders it probable this dis- 
proportion will long continue. As one conntry 
caanot take another for a perfect model in agri- 
cultural pursuits; in our own, so different oor 
climate kud soil, that the South and Uie North 
camot adopt the same process ; and even in the 
stite of Massachusetts, so various our local tit- 
ntioDS, that each section most adopt a system^ 
ia some respects peculiar to itself. 

The society, which I now have the honor of 
addressing, while desirous of diffdsing informa- 
tion and of encouraging the interests of agricul- 
ture in general ; yet in its formation and in the 
progress of its measures, has had a primary re- 
gard to the advantage of the county of Essex. As 
every district in the Commonwealth has its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, the soil various, and 
that article may be cultivated in one, unsuited to 
another ; it would be for the interest of husbandry 
in general, that societies should be as numerous as 
our districts. Even in the copnty in which we 
dwell, certain portions enjoy advantages denied 
to others. Farm9 located near populous towns, 
or the sea shore, can be furnished with manure, 
with greater facili^ than in the country. Qen- 
eral principles in agriculture may be establish- 
ed and recommended, but specific rules are aa 
various as the location of farms, which the 
and discretion of the manager must 
search out and prescribe for himself. 

The farms in this county (with exceptions 
not numerous) consist of from for^ to an hun- 
dred and forty acres of land. In experioients 
and researches, is not special reference to be 
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had ta the kitonil of the ftnMr, cod what cao 
he mioamfikitti bj> thbcbai of the conuoimi- 
tjr f A geBtiesHDy with a ca^pitai, may fmtifjr 
his taste and coriodty in condootiiig hit farm. — ^^ 
With hsi, it it ismiateiial, in hit mode of cotti- 
▼attoA, whether he it remonerated for hit ez- 
peote or not Not to with the common £gurmOr. 
In afij partJUmhir method of manarinfl^ and cnl* 
tiTadog recommended^ the first itiquiry k, what 
will be the clear gain, and thali 1 realize it at 
the end of the &st or tecond year? It it to be 
remembered by our coltiyatort generally in £9-^ 
tei, that the form is their dependence ; nor can 
they adopt any system of husbandry wUch will 
not give them an inmiediate profit 

The gentleman of capital, whose farm Is his 
amusement, may wait years for his reward. — 
The common fanner wants his pay ddwn. Plans 
of improvement have been recommended, prac- 
ticable indeed to the man of wealth, but whol- 
ly uninterestii^ to the mass of farmers in Et- 
tez, because beyond th^ir ability. They can 
adopt no tyttem, which the farm itself cannot 
tapport. It is a maxim in husbandry, that no 
scheme of mans^ement is of advantage to the 
comrnonity, which will not give a profit ; and 
that it the best which wlU afford the greatest 
profit with the least labor and expense. In ev- 
ery pnrsoit, commerce, mahafactures, the me- 
ctuodc arts and agiicaltnre, gain is the first ob- 
ject Schemet of cultivation have been pro- 
poted, but vitionary, because von would be left 
in debt With great expense 1 may obtain great 
crept; but if not remunerated for the labor 
and expense, even my great crops will ruin me. 
The question is not nmply. How a great crop 
may be obtained ; Uiere is a second question, 
Wai thit great crop pay for itself? It is novel 



debt! and these debts hare principally beenj 
contracted by purchasing land they cannot half 
cultivate.'^ In the country, rarely will you find 
a field which will pay the labor, the interest 
and the taxes. By purchasrog, then, you im- 
pose a burden on yourself di]£cult to sustain. 
Many have been hnpoverisbed, and not a few 
hnre been ruined, by possessing themselves of 
land for which they could not pay. The intel- 
ligent farmer, before he plunges into dept, will 
not fail to attend to this plain question. Will the 
income of the intended purchase more than 
repay the interest, the labor and the taxes ? 1£ 
not you are better without the land. The pos- 
session of more land than can be improved is a 
tax upon the owner. 

It has been said, nor can it be too often re- 
peated, that manure is of the first importance 
on a farm*. Notwithstanding the various wavs 
of collecting it liave been pointed out, its utili- 
ty and necessity uiged by scientific and practi- 
ce) men, little attention is paid to the subject 
by ooe half the farmers in the county. Noth- 
ing more is provided for their fields, than what 
is collected from their hovels in the winter, and 
the pens of their cows in the summer. He who 
does not attend to this branch of husbandry, is 
not deserving the name of a farmer. Every 
bam yard, after being emptied in the spring, 
should be immediately replenished, either with 
scrapings from the ttreets, earth which 
has been collected by wash, or the vegetable 
soil of low meadows. The latter is preferable 
for warm, dry land. Where cows are folded 
over the night, a most valuable composition 
may be prepared throi^h the tummer. It it 
known to every farmer, that turning it often 
with a plough or fork will greatly increase itt 



naUe improvement in hwVaiidry, to *"'*Tfwt. > vnb*^ Of mannre, top much cannot be said, 



yoor productions, if your expense is proporWn- 
ably increased; because it leaved you no addi* 
tional gain. If, with a certain portion of labor 
and expense^ I can obtain forty outhels of com 
irom the acre, and the expense must be increas- 
ed in proportion to the increase of crop to raise 
<an hundred bushels, where is my profit ? It is 
of importance, then^ in every proposed im- 
provement, that careful calculations should be 
jnade of the increased expense. The great de^ 
sideratui9 it, to increase the productiveness of a 
farm, so that the expense mkj bear a less ratio 
to the increase. * 

The moderate size of our farms in thit coun- 
ty renders it necessary, that husbandry be con- 
ducted on a limited scale. A small farm, how- 
ever^ well cultivated, is much more profitable 
than a large one, which is neglected. Many of 
our farmers have materially injured themselves, 
by ^ideavors to gratify an insatiable desire oi 
possessing much land. Nothing gives the^a 
more ple^u^ than adding fieM to field. la 
justification, it it pleaded, their property vested 
in land is secure. This remark may be just ; 
but you often sacrifice one half to secure the 
other. It is bad management, and a mistaken 
policy. Admitting you can purchase land with 
out involving yourself in dcrbt, and place it in 
a state of cultivation, the measure may be ju- 
dicious. A more common practice is, to plunge 
into debt for the pui^hase, and to leave thoi 
land half cultivated. The consequence is, the 
interest of the money, taxes, and the expense 
of labor, eventually consume the purchase. 
How many of our farmers complain they are in 



The subject cannot too frequently be brought 
into view, nor too pressingiy urged. It gives 
you grass and your grain. Although there is 
little danger of applytag too great a quantity to 
your land, it may be used to excess. Indian 
com will bear a free dressing; but your crop 
of small grain may be injured by manuring too 
highly. It will either be choked by vMeds, 
or fall down and perish before ripe. Even 
grass land may be manured to excest-H»uting 
your grats to fall before half grown ; or, if it 
escape this^calamity, is rank and coarse, and not 
relisned by your cattle. On the rich bottom 
lands in the Western States, when first cleared, 
a succession of crops of Inchan com are taken 
off to reduce the land, before wheat it applied. 



* This IB often the effect of a pardonable pride — 
that liberty in which we glory — liberty for every man 
to dispose of his own property as he pleases, or, if he 
dies intestate, the law divides it equally among hu 
heirs. In Eii^aiid, thoarh the laws do not Ibrbid a 
divisioB of their large estates, the tldest son usually 
poMesse» the soil and titles of his ancestors ; the youn- 
ger branches of the family not participating in the 
landed property. In the United States, as the law 
makes an equal distribution of property among the 
heirs, one takes the farm by paying out lqg;acies. Un- 
willing to dispose of the paternal inheritance, he Com- 
mences life with a burden of debt ; under the weight 
of which he as often thrashed. The child who inherits 
the homestead, is usually envied. More fi^quently is 
his the harder lot. This law, which equalises proper^ 
ty in a fionily, is productive of one happy effect ; it 
preserves an equality among our citicens, not known 
in FiigW^i ; and, so long as this Jaw shall be in force, 
will forever preserve us from the evils of those wide 
extremes there experienced— overgrown wealth, and 
abject poverty. 



Few articles are cultivated with greater 
profit and success in this country, than lodian 
com. The valuable uses to which it maj be 
applied, are well understood. Yet errors, un- 
doubtedly, obtain in its cultivation. It is a gen- 
eral practice with good fanners, to give their 
com three hoeings, without regard to different 
soils, or the state of their land. Whereas 
four hoeings are more necessary for some fields, 
than two for others. It is indispensable that 
the weeds be kept down, let it cost what labor 
it may. If three hoeings will not do it apply 
the fourth. Permit them to grow, not only do 
they injure your present crop, by taking the 
moisture and nourishment from your com, but 
suffer them to seed, and a foundation is laid for 
a harvest of weeds the following year. Indian 
com is usoatly succeeded by small grain : and 
how often have we observed it choked, and, 
before harvelt, overtopped, by weeds sown the 
preceding year, through the neglect of the bus* 
bandman ! In land naturally weedy, when sown 
with small grain, 1 have sometimes nearly lost 
my crop by its being overtopped, by weeds. 
The evil has been remedied, by increasing the 
quantity of seed. . Upon the farm on which I 
was bom and brought up, (my fiither was a 
husbandman) it was practised, in planting Indian 
com on sward land, to put the summer manure , 
into the hill : the winter manure was spread, 
and, as was termed, harrowed in, but not a 
fourth part was covered ; the rest was lost by 
evaporation. This injudicious practice is still 
continued by manv farmers. To our President 
we feel Indebted for manv valuable remaiks on 
this subject* If com is hoed after it begins to 
top, the plough ought not to be used. It has 
been found at this advanced state of the corn, 
that fifartn ettend lour and five feet, near the 
surface- of the ground, in search of nourish- 
ment. These fibres are cut by the plough; 
the com is deprived of much of its nourish* 
ment, and your crop is hijuved. If necessary to 
remove weeds, let the^ioe be the instrument 
It is believed to be of consequence, that atten^ 
tion be paid to the form of the hilt Some pre- 
fer a large bill, of a-conical form, as it will pre- 
serve the stalks more erect ; and by making a 
large hill« all the manure m brought mto the 
vicinity, and the com will more readily avail 
itself of the advantage. A flat hill, of a mod- 
erate size, is unquestionably preferable; the 
stalks are permitted to spread themselves— are 
not so easily broken by the wind— more readily 
admit the sun, the dew and showers. Nor is 
a large hill necessary, that the manure may bn 
drawn up ; the fibres, which wander so far in 
search of nourishment, will find it, if upon your 
land. 

Summer wheat, though a most valuable grain, 
is not adapted to thecoun^ of Essex. In some 
of our western districts, it may be cultivateSv 
with 8ucce9^ while we have sustained from ^ 
its cultivation very material loss, within the 
last thir^ years. Not oftener than once m 
tiiree or four years do you obtain a decent crop. 
In the intermediate years, your pr«)uce is 
small. Average your grain for four yeara. and 
you find the profiu light Still, the hrmer lives 
In h(^e, and continues the cultivation of a 
grain which but indiffecentiy rewards him for 
his labor. Whereas, barley and oats rarely fail 



• See Hon. Mr. Picketing'i Addiew_t<| 
Isriculttirai 8ociety, 1818, page* 8, 9. 
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yoa. It 18 owiog to oor proximity to the sea, 
that oar wheat is oilener blasted than in more 
inhuid coanUes ? And why is one field, with us, 
faliffated liice Pharoah^s corn, while another, 
but little removed, is rank and full ? Enquir- 
ies into the cause are well worth the attention 
of the philosopher. 

It is very desirable that our wet meadow^and, 
much of which is now almost useless, might be 
rendered productive. These lands we possess 
to a considerable extent. Is it impracticable to 
introduce the iowl-meadow grass? Has the 
Experiment been sufficiently tried ? Some 
meadow land has been improred by draining 
and carrying on earth. The late Col. Baldwin, 
a gentleman ot a truly philosophic mind, gttve 
me the following facts. Having occasion to 
build a b«r05 he formed the purpoM of open- 
ing a cellar under it, for tho reception of ma- 
nure. The plot on which the bam was to be 
erected was a light sandy soil. In the vicinity 
was a boggy meadow, through which he cut 
wide ditches, with sides not perpendicular, but 
od the principle of the inclined plaoe^ to. pre- 
vent filling. In the winter, when frozen, the 
ground was covered with sand taken from the 
cellar, this again with the earth taken from the 
ditch. Clover and herds^grass seed were then 
sowed, which grew luxuriantly, rising to the 
height of three or four feet, giving him three 
tons to the acre. It may be questioned, however 
whether this was the liiost proper seed to apply. 
Clover and herds-grass are not natives of the 
bog meadow, and dVer being introduced by ar- 
tificial means, will degenerate. Had fowl- 
xneadow grass been substituted, his success 
doubtless would have been greater. This val- 
uable grass delights in being irrigated, yet will 
not flourish . amidst stagnant waten^ Itfmay be 
. introduced by burning, or ditching and citrrying 
on earth. In some parts of Worcester county, 
it has been introduced with great advantage in- 
to wet meadows, which had been useless. I re- 
gret it is not ID my power, at this tlme^ to make 
some more particular communications ip regard 
to this excellent fodder. 

Change of cross Is ever thoi^ht of impor- 
tance by the intelligent farmer. In every soil 
there are ingredients suited to the nourishment 
of certain plants. Hence, we see different soils 
spontaneously yielding different trees, roots and 
Tegetables. In vain you attempt to raise par- 
ticular vegetables on certain soils. The reason 
they will not flourish is, the soil does not pos- 
sess those particular qualities or ing^dients 
necessaiy for their support. OAen it is impreg- 
nated with qualities which are injurious. Use- 
Jess the attempt to cultivate the willow on the 
sandy deser^ while some vegetabh?s Will flour- 
ish no where else. Every plaot has a particular 
constitution (if I may be allowed, the expres- 
sion,) which requires a particular climate, soil 
and nutriment, and, if denied either, becomes 
feeble, sickly, and may die. Following land 
with a succession of crops of the same kind, 
may eventually exhaust it of those particular 
qualitiea in which they delight. A field of po- 
tatoes has been reared, of the roost luxuriant 
growth. In the following year the same crop 
continued ; and, though manure was abundantly 
supplied, it was feeble, and of scarce any value. 
Did not the preceding planting exhaust the soil 
of those particular qualities in which the root 
delights? Succeeded by different seed, the in- 



crease was satisfactory. It being most evident, 
there is something in every soil particularly 
suited to nourish certain vegetables, may not 
these qualities be exhausted, and render a 
change expedient and profitable ? 

A common error we observe in hnsbandnr is, 
continuing the cultivation of the same field, 
while others, of a better soil, are permitted to 
lie neglected. How often we see the son plant- 
ing and sowing year after year the same spot 
of ground, for no better reason than that his far- 
ther did before him ; while by the side lie lands 
of a far richer soil, devoted to gracing. Old 
wom-'out lands are followed with the plough 
and the hoe, affording a very scanty increase; 
while a rich soil is neglected, because it would 
require some labor to subdue it The judicious 
farmer will scarcely think of estimating the ex- 
pense of subduing a soil naturally rich and fer- 
tile, knowing he will be amply remunerated by 
the increase* 

It is believed this is a too pferal^t trror 
with our farmers : they have a certain set time, 
in which their sowing and planting must be 
completed ; and do not pay due regard to the 
season, and the state of their land. The hus- 
bandman should be carefully observant of the 
opening and advance ot the season, and have 
particular respect to the state of Ms land in 
putting in his seed. Is your land wet, you must 
wait till it acquires sufficient warmth and dry- 
ness for the seed to Togetate. Many crops have 
been lost from an impatience to have done sow- 
ing and plantiiir. 

We cannot refrain from expressing our grat- 
itude to those gentlemen who originated this 
society, our sa&faction in the interest taken 
by them in the improvement of our husbandly, 
and the success which has attended their meaa- 
ures. Certainly, a new impulse has been giv- 
en to agricultmre, and • spirit of inquiry ex 
cited. 

You win permit me, in the name of my breth-* 
ren in the ministry, to express their thanks for 
that act of civility, by which they have been 
constituted members* This acceptable notice 
is duly appreciated. Being moat of uk con- 
nected with farming paririies, bound to our 
people by the cords of duty and lore, we can- 
not but take a lively interest in their temporal 
prosperity, as well as their moral and religious 
improvement. 

Industry is ef the first importance to the far- 
mer. Neglect your farm, and your farm will 
neglect you. Solomon was a wise observer, 
and a practical preacher. His obs^ervations on 
men and things, and the lessons he has left us, 
are of inestimable value. The picture he has 
drawn of the indolent man, is done with the pen- 
cil of truth : ^ I went by the field of the slothful 
and by the rinevard of the man void of under- 
standing; and, lo! it was all grown over with 
thorns, and nettles had covered the face thereof, 
and the stone wall thereof was broken down. 
Then I saw, and considered it well : I looked 
upon it, and received instruction. Tet a little 
sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the 
hands to sleep ; so shall thy poverty come as 
one that travelleth, and thy want as an armed 
man.^ With industry must economy be united. 
Every etperienced husbandman, who has only 
his farm for his support, has learned that close 
calculation is necessary. In past years, the en^ 
hanced price of produce could support ex- 



penses which now require retrencfanwfit We 
nave pleasure in knowings our inteUigest ftrm^ 
ers are learning the lesson, and hegioldag to 
live within compass. With our ia&stry and 
econoflsy, let us combine a humble dependence 
on that Superintending Power, who has fivea 
nsa good land, is the great parent of the hunan 
family, and whose favor we have reaaoo to ex- 
pect, in proportion to our fiiitfafal exertions. ; 

FVom tlie Boiton Patriot of February 1% 
NORTHERN COTTON. 
The bolb of Cotton forwarded to us with the 
following communication, are large and well 
filled. Thev are even larger than several 
speciiaeDS of the plant produced in Louisiana, 
which have been heretofore shown to us.— ^ 
With our h^^ly intelligent correspondent, how- 
ever, we agree, that the culture of Cotton in 
the Northern Stat^ cannot at present be pro^ 
ductive of profit. The high price of labor, 
compared with that of slaves, is an obstacle. 

Brinsley Place, (Roxbury,) Feb. 14. 

Meisrs. JBrfttor*.— In your paper of yesterday, 
I noticed a communication from the New-Tork 
Statesman, on the cultivation of Cotton in the 
Northern States, in which the result of experi- 
ments made in that State and Connecticut was 
given. 

On the first of May last, I planted about 
twenty hills of Cotton, three feet apart, the 
ground having been previously manured: it 
came up on the 18th ; and on the 5th of No- 
vember, I picked a number of bolls perfectly 
ripe. The first frost which affected the plants, 
was on the 22d of October, but many of the 
bolls had stt that time attained their full size, 
^though there were still blossoms on the plants. 

I send you 9oni« uf the bolls, in which the 
Ctitton appears delicate and of a good quality. 

I should have planted the Cotton early in 
April, which would hav^ given nearly thirty 
days more for the plants to come to maturity, 
but could not obtain the seed. 

Last summer. Com. Bainbridge procured and 
sent me some seedi from South-darolina ; and 
this year, 1 'shall make a more extensive ex- 
periment, but am not sanguine that this valu- 
able staple of the south, and one of our chief 
articles of export, can be cultivated to adv«i- 
tage so far north. Tours, S&c. 

H. A. S. DEARBORN. 

From the American Fanner. 
RUTA BAGA — euUvvated as a iuond crop. 

. Albany, N. York, 401 January, iaS3. 
Dear Sir — My improvements in the ruta 
baga culture counts in growing them as a mc- 
oiM cnu), npoa a clorer lay. The grass is cot 
about Oie 15tk or 20th of June. If I have 
manure, and the scrapings of my yards wiU 
always afford me a few loads, I take about a 
dozen carts full and spread it m>on an acre. 
The ground is then immediately ploughed well, 
one pound of seed sown broadcast per acre, 
and harrowed with a light harrow, lengthwise 
of the furrow. A single thinning ' and cleaning 
with the hoe, is all the further attention I give 
them, until they are drawn in November^ Mj 
first experiment rave ^Ke a product of six hun- 
dred bushels. They should be tliinned to a dis- 
tance of eight or twelve inches ; and for this 
operation a slum hoe of the required width haa 
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« decided praference oyer the common hoe. 
TIm stubbie and roots of the clo?er decom- 
pose rapidly, afford nutriment and moisture, and 
render the soil friable and light. 

i am, dear sir, yours, &c. 
John S. SmmER, Esq. J. B*^. 

Jhuriean Porcelain Clay. — The proprietors of 
nn eitensive bed of what by competent judges 
lias been pronounced genuine porcelain clay, 
and situated in Rowen county. North Carolina, 
wish to ascertain if there is in the U. States a 
manufactory for converting this kind of clay in- 
to wares — what would be the probable cost of 
such an establishment — ^the expenses in carry- 
ing it on — and whether persons can be procur- 
ed in this country who understand the business. 
If there be any who can answer soipe or all of 
tiiese questions, they wiH do service to the 
country as well as dne proprietors, by giving 
Information on the subject Communlcatioos 
«ent to the editor of the American Farmer, Bal- 
timore, will meet the eyes of the inquirers.. 
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In conteqoence of the les^ of loaie tf the preced- 
ing articles we have been obliged to defer till our next 
aome raloable commnniratinnt fiotn iusffaly jeH>^cted 
correfpcmdents, who will, it is hoped, excuae a.delay, 
which cookl mot weU be avoided. The abl;^ written, 
and his;fal7 naeful original articles which we receive 
pretty frequently of late, avgur favorably to our estab- 
lishment We are hjghly giaiifted In finding practical 
fitfmers disposed to send us the frmts of their experi- 
ence in hosbandcy, and confident fhat they will find 
their reward in the conscioqsness of )iaTing cpntributed 
to the benefit of the^coamanity, and added somewhat 
to the Ji^ppiaeai of their fellow oreatmresb -•>} 

We hope, with some degree of confidence, that the 
froipecity ef the New England Farmer, will be found 
ao fiur connected with ^ the greatest good of the great- 
est namher»^ that many a ^^ good man and tr^e^* will 
lend ns a helping hand, or a cownselling head, who 
has not yet fiivxNred •• with his assistance. It is agood 
general rule that whatever benefits the whole onnmn- 
nity promotes the private interest of every individQal 
in that community ; and of course every individnal has 
an interest in the diffosion of agricnltoiml knowledge, 
althoogh he may not himeelf be employedia 'agrioul- 
taralj«vfatii« 

The Connecticut fierald, a newspaper printed at 
New Haven, is now condocted by Dr. PerciTal, who 
has aoqnifed much repntalion as a poet. Many people 
have emmeonsly supposed that a man who is an adept 
in writfaig vemes^ uius^ ^coarse, be a novice in every 
thing else. Bat, we doubt not .that Dr. Percival wiU 
prove that the • same intellectaal powers whic^ mi^ 
lead a man topoetioal eminence may establish a claim 
to celebrity in any of the ^mssaits of literatnre or sci- 
ence to-whichhe may think proper to turn his att^n< 
tioo. 
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CONGRESS.— Mr. Johnaon, ef Ken. inftrodnced n^ 
to the Senate, a resdlation, which was aftevwarde mod* 
ified by Mr. Milk, for instructing the committee of the 
judiciary to inqnlire Into the expediency of collecting 
and digesting into one bOl all the acts of Congress rel- 
ative to the coioli of the United Stales ; and to report 
A n»ode of etfacting that object, together wkh soch 
xhaiiges as niightbest ptomote the eada of jnstioe,'— 



This bill was agreed to. The Vice President of the 
Senate, having withdrawn from the chair, Mr. GaiUard, 
of S. C. was chosen President pro temhj 32 votes, the 
whole number being 42. A bill to provide for the set- 
tlement of Gov. Tompkins^ accounts has passed both 
booses. The New Tarifi" Bill has been debated with 
great warmth and animation, but nothing respecting it 
has yet met with a fbal decision. A resolution has 
been agreed to for apprc^riattng $50,000 for construct- 
ing docks and wharves, connected with Rogers^ Ma- 
rine Railway, or inclined plane. But little matter of 
much general interest has, however, been finally settled 
since otir last. 

FOREIGN.— A letter to the editor of the Aurora, 
dated at Cnracoa, Janr lath, sayij ^^ An hour ago a 
Colombian schooner of war, hove too, off this harbor, 
and sent her boat on shore. She has had only nx dayt 
passage from Maracaibo, which is closely blockaded 
by 29 vessels of war, under Com. Bellucbe, and that 
Gen. Urdanette, with 4900 men, is closely besieging 
the same place. Morales is completely hemmed in, 
and the town must necessarily fall. By the time this 
reaches you, it no doubt will be in the hands of the 
Patriots.*' 

Passengers in a vessel arrived at New Orleans, re- 
ported that the troops under Iturbide, Emperor of 
Mexico, were closely blockading. Vera Crox and Alva- 
rado. rrorisions had risen to an enormous price in 
Mexico. No particulars had been received of the ope- 
rations between Xalapa and Vera Cruz. 

On the 1st of December the city of Grenada (Nica- 
ragoa) was visited by a tremendons earthquake, which 
cracked the walls of most of the honses-Uhrew down 
the crosses before the churthea— and split the tops of 
the mountains in the vicinity. 

It is reported that the Spaniards in Peru have com- 
menced negotiations with Gen. San Martin to leave 
the country, and there ii reason to believe that the 
treaty will be effected. 

The prospects of the republic of Colombia are said 
to be flattering. Morales had evacuated Maracaibo, 
and marched for Porto Cavello. Gen. Montilla was 
in his rear with 4300 troops. Paez was in his front 
and occupied with a strong ibrce, all the passes leading 
to Porto Cavello. The Royalieta have little naval ibice, 
and the Republican squadron possesses command of the 
sea« 

DOMESTIC— Com. Porter's squadron, intended to 
chaise the pirates on the cOast of Cuba, sailed on the 
14«i Feb. 

Ilemn. N* M. Haywood and Geo. N, Usher have 
succeeded hi recovering the floods which were stolen 
fimn their stoi« on the £th ult. The theives were 
traced tb St. Armond, in Canada, and with the assist- 
ance of Beni. Thacher, of Montreal, and Mr. Warren 
Jones, of MontpeUer, (Vt.) the whole of the |[oods 
were recovered, and, together with one of the thieves, 
whoM name is Edwards, were hronght to this ci^ on 
Monday— the other had aot been detected. 

In the State of Maine there are two colleges, and 
from 20 to 30 academies, endowed by the state. Eve- 
ry town Is, by law, obliged to raise an annotfl tax, 
equal at least to Ibrty cents on each of its inlnlbitants. 
Ihere is, throughout the state, one school-honse for er- 
ery 200 oi its inhabitants, maiidtig about 1500 in the 
whole. 

The haefirt at Meredith.^AXi the girls that l«9ijped 
from the windows, are very seriously Injured. Two 
or three, It is supposed by the surgeons, mortally. The 
spines of the luLOks of six of them were materially in- 
jured ; one had her skull fractured, and the flesh of 
her fcMrehead lacerated, in a most shockinr manner, 
also ihe bone of her right thigh broken very badly, the 
upper extremis of which was driven through the 
fleih into the snow or earth. Others being pushed 
through the windows, face foremost, struck with their 
hands and faces, and dislocated both wrists, and cut 
and bruised their foreheads ai^ eyes. Others received 
their weight upon their feet, and dislocated^ their 
ancles. Every one remained senseless and motionless 
till bom away by their friends.— DotJer^Mitper. 

JCsod.— Mi. Tod, in a Istte Speech in Coorrem, sta- 
ted that in the ncinity-of the Missisnppi and Misaonri 
rivers, there are miles in extent, where, take up earth 
without selection, and 100 pounds of it will produce 
more than 80 pound9 of lead, idthtocl at hand In 
abundance* 



Colonel Theodore Lyman, Jun. of this city, ha* 
been elected Brigadier-General, vice General Sulli- 
van, resigned. 

A man named O^Bannan publicly and solemnly no- 
tifies the bank of Kentucky that, if they do not take 
the depreciated currency of the State in payment of 
their demands on him, they shall never get a dollar of 
principal or interest ; and at the same tJmc he iuforins 
all execuUoners of the law that, if they attempt to 
serve any process on his person, he irill, as " toon 
ihereaftif dt he con put a PBiuon to Tasia earth- 
ly cAnKEn.)^ 

A woman in Fennsylvapiia, in a fit of insanity, late- 
ly cot 00" the head of her infant, only 17 days old. 
On being inquu%d why she had done it, she replied*^ 
^^ Ihad /e ds tf,^ and repeated the words at the Coron- 
er^s Inquest. 



STRAW CUTTERS: 

One of the Farmers best Implements^ this season. 

ON hand and for sale at the AonicuLTixitAL £b- 
TABListtkEirr, No. 20, Merchants Row— Hand 
and Machine STRAW CUTTERS, some very low 
prices. 

0^:7-One ENGUSH MACHINE, which wiU be sold 
for half the cost an4 charges. 

Several HAND MACHINES, suitable for private 
stables. Boston, fiilardi 1. 



PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, kc. 

[Revised and corrected every Friday.] 



ASHES, pot, 1st quaL . . . ton. 

pearl do. . . . 
BEANS, white, ..... {bush 
BEEF, mess, 900 cwt4 . . . fbbl. 
cai|;o,No. 1. . . . 
*' No.«. . . . 
BUTTER, inspect. Istqual. . lb. 
'' 2d qual. 

small kegs, family, 

CHEESE, new milk . . . 

FLAX * 

FUhXSeEO ^ . . . bush 

FLOUR, Baltimore, superfine, bbl 
Genessee . 
Rye, best . . . 

GRAIN, Rye bush 

Com 

^rley . . . < 
OaU ..... 
HOGS' LARD, 1st sort . . lb. 
HOPS, No. 1, .... . 

LIME, cask 

OIL, Linseed, American . ' . gal 

PLAI8TER PARIS .... ton 

PORK, Navy Mew .... bbl 

Bone Middlingi • 

Cargo, No. 1, . 

Cargo, No. «, . 

SEEDS, Herd^s Grass . . * bush 

Clover ..... lb, 
WOOL, Merino, lull blood,washed 
da. do. unwashed 
do. 3-4 washed 
do. 1-S do. 

Native .... do. 
Pulled, Lamb's, 1st sort 
do*, l^tinsfog, 1st sort 



ntoM 
D. C. 
147 001 



155 00 157 00 



TO 

D. C. 

150 00 



PROFJSIOJf MARKET. 
BEEF, best pieces . 
PORK, fresh . . . 

VEAL, 

MUTTON. .... 
P OULTR Y, . . . 
BUTTER, keg Ie tub 
lump, best 
EGGS^y • M • ^ 4 
MEAL, Rye, . . 

Indian, « ^ 
POTATOES/. . 

aTfER, ii<iw)r,Digiti-zed by 

HAT, heat, . ^ 



r: 



lb. 



90 

9 00 

8 00 

6.60 

14 

12 

16 

7 

8 

. 90 

726 

7 50 

4 50 

85 

7f 

6a 



11 

1 25 

65 

300 

It 00 

14 50 

15 00 
11 00 

285 
8 
60 
55 
47 
44 
37 
56 
47 



1 00 

9 50 

8 50 

7 00 

15 

13 

17 

9 

9 

100 

7 50 



doa. 
bush. 



bbl. 



8 

5 

C 

5 

7 

16 

20 

23 

90 

86 



86 
^.l22 0el24 49 



37 

50 



4 75 
90 

70 
47 

1 50 
70 

3 25 
12 50 
15 00 
1^50 
11 50 

2 50 

60 
58 
50 
46 
40 
58 
6» 



1' 
22 

25 
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THE FARMER'S LOT. 
Swc«{ is the farmer's humble lot, 

Unknown to angfaish, care and strife, 
Happy and peaceful is his cot, 

He glides adown. the hill of life ; 
To him that vale is spread in flowers, 
And g^acM with amaranthine bowers. 
And pleasure and delig^ht are there, 
And dove-eyed joy with , laughing air. 

How sweet to roam at glittering dawn, 
Adown the violent-spangled glade, 
A diamond sea on erery lawn, 

A tuneful choir in eyery shade ; 
And fleecy clouds of purple dye, 
Flitting athwart the vermeil sky,* 
And hills in emeraldine vests, 
And wrapt in gold their flaming crests. 

O ! let me ever, ever dwell, 

From vice and folly far away, 
And roam along the woodland dell. 

And tune my rustic roundelay : 
And when old age with soft deoay. 
Steals the rose of youth away. 
Then let me press the cypress wreath. 
And sweetly sleep the sleep of death*. 



Fake Liberty. — In the work of James I^jsnti- 
tlcd "True Law of Free Monarchy," it is 
laid down that a free monarchj is one in which 
the monarch is perfectly free to do as he pleases. — 
We have heard of another friend to freedom, 
who carried his ideas Qf l.ihe^j still larther than 
this wise prince. " Ubertj," he said, " con- 
sists in my having a right to do what 1 please, 
and to make every hody else do what I please 
to have them do." 

Disadvantages of a scattered pMndation^^'Em-' 
igration spreads mankind, which wedcens the 
defence of a nation, and lesMns the comfort of 
living. Men, thinly scattered, make a shift, but 
% bad shift, without many tilings. A smith is 
ten miles off: thevMl do withaut a imit 9r a sta- 
ple. A taylor is far from them: theyli patch 
their own fclothes. It it being con<;fntrated, 
wliich produces comfort and convenience. 

Advantages of Family Connexions. — Every man 
who takes an active p^rt in .the concerns of this 
world has need of friends. If he has to find 
them, and prove them, half his life is spent be- 
fore he knows that they can be relied on. Re- 
lations are, generally, a ihnsi*a frienfi^ to whom, 
when in real distress, he will resort for assist- 
ance, notwithstanding family differences may 
have raised temporary barriers against the 
cotirtesies of frieo^hip. An old lawyer, who 
bad much experience in making wills, declared 
that, after people had deliberated long, and 
thought of many for their executors, they set- 
tled at last, by fixing on their relations. This 
^ows the universality of the principle. 

Description of a Book. — You might read half 
an hour and ask yourself what you had been 
reading : there were so many words to so little 
matter that you might as well undertake to ex- 
tract son beams from cucumbers, a* to obtain the 
light of intellect from such a mass of opacity. 



condemning himself. A good conscience is the 
firmest opiate. The Materia Medica cannot 
supply one half so efficacious and pleasant; and 
all the nabobs together, if they were to unite 
their fortunes in one general contribution, could 
not purchase a similar one. 

Genius. — Everv man of common organization 
has the power of becoming a man of genius, if 
to this be added, a solitary devotion to art, and 
a vehement passion for glory. It is the capaci 
ty of long attention which, in the present day, 
must make one man superior to another. 

To make Size from Potatoes. 
One of the beneficial uses of potatoes, not 
perhaps generally known, is, that the starch of 
them, quite fVesh, and washed only once, may 
be employed to make size, which, mixed with 
chalk, and diluted in a little water, forms a veiy 
beautiful and good white for ceilings. This 
size has no smell, while animal size, which pu- 
trifies so readily, always exhales a very disa- 
greeable odour. That of potatoes, as it is very 
little subject to putrefaction, appears, firom exr 
perience, to be more durable in tenacity and 
whiteness ; and, for white-washing, should be 
preferred to animal size, the decomposition of 
which is always accompanied with imheaHhy 
exhalations. 



A Good Conscience. — How" sweet the slum- 
bers of him who can lie down on his pillow and 
review the transactions of every day without 



From the Baltimore Moniing Chronicle* 
THE MECBAJ^IC. 
There. is no condition in life better calcula- 
ted than that of a laborious mechanic, for 
man to feel and realize a proper sense of his 
own dignity and independence. ' He retires to 
bis meab from the fatigues of the day, with 
a full conviction that his sturdy hand has earn- 
ed the refreshments of his table. He feels 
that his wealthy neighbor cannot enjoy even 
his opulence without his assistance. His time 
never hangs upon his hands ; and his robu^ 
frame and his hardy sinews attest how esaeatial 
this exercise is to the health of his body. He 
prog^resses onward^ as it were by inches, to 
competence ; and he learns the practical lesson 
of economy and frugality in his lamily expendi- 
tures. Removed from the vice and gorgeous 
temptations of a fashionable Ufe, he knows how 
to bridle his ambition ; he feels the blessings of 
the family hearth, and can look without a sigh 
on the gaudy pageantiy of the day. This is a 
true moral independence — this curb on our 
unruly desires, this temperance in the exer- 
cise of ail our wishes, are the very materials 
that constitute valuable citizens. It should be 
the pride, as undoubtedly it is the right of a 
laboring man to indulge in such ideas. Boys 
that are put out as apprentices to mechanical 
)>rofession are taken many times from a state 
of poverty and ignorance, and prepared for 
fulfiling afterwards honorable stations. |f they 
would but properlv. comprehend the full ex- 
tent of such benefits^ they would see nothii^ 
but their future honor, dignity and indepen- 
dence in their own indentures. They are 
learning, not as they are too prone to believe, 
the alphabet^ of servitude and d^radation, but 
the rudiments of faith, and industry^ pimctuali- 
ty, economy, and all those virtues that decorate 
and adorn the family hearth. They are now 

S'ving pledges to their masters of what their 
lure charactei: will be, when they, in their 



turn, will be called upon to perform their part 
on the grand theatre of huooan life. It is m 
noble sight, and one of the besttymptomsof th^ 
long continuance of our free repwlican insti- 
tutions, when we behold appreatiees alert, vig- 
ilant, and industrious, prompt to learn and zeal- 
ous to excel. They may hear of naval and of 
military glory ; but theirs is a glory more per- 
manent. The State calls but here &iid fhere,^ 
and now and then, for heroes — ^this is only du- 
rii^ the period of carnage and war, of butch- 
ery and of Mood. The glory of a laboring 
man is connected with all that is dear In human 
Ufe — it is identified with peace and content- 
ment, with the early smoke that arises from 
the family cottage, with the bleat of the merry 
flocks, with the ripening harvest that seems to 
nod as if impatient of the sickle. These tri- 
umphs are not won by blood and tcamage ; they 
are pacific victories, and let it be remembered 
tliat the Saviour of the world is called the Prince 
of Peace. 

Mr. Thomas Jeffireys, oi MeQcsham, Wilt- 
shire, TEogland,) gave a dinner on Tuesday, 
the £9th ult. to 22 of his neighbors, all residents 
in tlie aforesaid parish, whose ages togettier am^ 
ounted to 2000 years. The hard winter, which 
began on Christmas Eve, 1739, was veryfrmit- 
iar to many of the companr, and some well re«* 
member the ice to have been more than one 
yard in thickness in many of the ponds ^ that 
vicinity. 

Cursing according to Law. — Some years since, 
when a scarcity prevailedin Connecticut, a poor 
man by the name of Crocker, went to a rich 
farmer whom he knew to possess a surplus of 
Indian com, <uid tendered him the highest ptict 
for a bushel of it; but the farmer refVised to 
sell, pretending that he had none to spare, 
whereas, it was evidently false ; and that he 
only hoarded it up for the present, as some nof# 
d^ to starve buyers into die necessi^ of giving 
tnam the extortionate price they wish to tak^ 
Upon this, Crocker gave him his full character, 
in which it seems, he did not take the name of 
Crod in rain. However, the farmer immedi- 
ately arraigned him for abuse, before one Jus- 
tice Hyde, and when our pauper was called to 
answer to the charge, and make his defence, 
instead of attomies and law books, he produced 
only a bible; (for bibles were then regarded) 
and read a passage which says, «^ Cursed is the 
man that withholdeth com from the poor, yea, 
and the people shall curse him.^ Here he ar- 
gued that he had d<me no more than what God 
had authorised and expressly commanded ; and 
turning to the old Gripus who had prosecuted 
him, said, ^^ God curses you ! and I curse you ! 
Do you curse him too, Esquire Hyde, for one of 
your cimes is worth two of mine f^ 

A gentleman complimented a lady on her im- 
proved appearance. *You are guilty of flat- 
tery,' said the lady. * Not so,' replied the gen- 
tleman, ^ for I vow you are as pbunp as a par' 
iridic.' * At first,' rejoined the lady, * I thought 
you guilty of flattery only, but now I find you 
are actually making ^ame of me.' 

HethatinUn»e reason, isabigot; he that ton iMf 
reason, isafool ; aad he that ditres n9t raatsn, it a 
slave. 
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DISEASES OP CATTLE. 

SiCLXCTBD AVD COKPILKD VROM THE BS8T AVTHOliS, 

BY THX xorroR. 

Orain Sick, 
The first symptoms of thh disease are a doll, 
heavy appearance of the epres of the animal ; 
she frequentlj shifb about from one side to the 
<Hher, and when let loose, or driren about, 
compbdos very macb. On examining her, a fbl* 
ness may be perceiVed betwixt the hip and ribs, 
6n the opposite side to the milking one, if pres- 
sed with the hand ; this fulness will be felt to 
<5onsi6t in the extension of the stomach. As the 
disease advances a loss of milk ensues, and a 
total &like to any food. 

This disease is cauised bj a surfeit of grain, 
and its remedies are bleedii^r and piffging ; tlie 
first to relieve the ui^^ent symptoms, the second 
to remove the cause of the malady. The quan- 
tity of blood, according to Dr. Skellet, should 
not be less than from two to three quarts ; but 
as he prescribes for large cows, in the vidni^ 
of London, perhaps a smallef quantity would be 
prreferable for animals of but middling size. — 
The purging drink recommended by the same 
author is as follows : 

Sulphur from 8 to IS or 16 oz. proportioning 
it to the strength of the animal. 

Nitre, 2 oz. 

Turmeric or Cummin seeds, of eacli 1 oz. 

When this. has operated in unloading the 
Btomach, the weakness of that organ, the loss 
(^appetite which anaueay and the deocieiK^F ^ 
milk conaiected with it, will be xepai^ea by 
medicines of an aromatic and bracing nature, 
such ai coriander, gii^er, aniseed, &c. Diluent 
liquors and mashes form the proper food for 
some days. — — 

Strains and Bruisei* 

When these accidents occur in a considerable 
degree, or if an important part has been injur- 
ed, bleeding is hiffhiy proper. As inflammation 
k the common enect of these injuries, fomenta- 
donsare atflnt the most proper applications; 
and, when the inflammation has subsided, the 
liniment recommended for swollen udder* may 
be rubbed on the part two or three times a day. 
When any part of the limbs has been strained, 
80 as to occasion lameness, if the lameness con- 
tinues after this plan lias been tried, it will be 
advisable. to have recourse to a blister, which 
fvilt be found more efiectual than the mostcele- 
iorated strain oils. . 

In slight bruises from the pressure of the 
yoke, or other causes, the following lotion is 
ittefid I Gourlard^s extract \ oz. 
Vinegar ^ oz. 

Water 1 pt. 

Mix. [WhittU Trcaiut. 



sions them to bleed, and shows their connexion 
with the vessels of the skin. They ft^adily 
yield to emollient ointments, particularly to 
goose grease, which should be frequently rub- 
bed on them till the excrescences fall off. 



WarU^ w Homy ExCft$cence$. ' 
^Tbese are affections of the skin which in 
CQ.W8 do not go deep ; they destroy the roots 
eTiht hair, wherever tbey form, and are of a 
firm and homy texture, and readily give way 
when pulled or roughly handled, which occa- 

» )Bee li« £• nHasr, ff#i 19) p. Ii39i 



SweUingt en the J^inUfond Bones. 
Swellings on the joints a|IO. bones are gener- 
allv veiy painful to the 'tpach, attended with 
inflammation and fever^ If the sweMlng comes 
on suddenly, and its increase is rapid, it gener- 
ally terminates in suppuration. If situated on 
the joint, a discharge of the liquor of the joint, 
or j^int oil, is the consequence, which is dan- 
gerous and troublesome to ^ure. On the con- 
trary, if the spelling comes gradually, with 
little pain, and a hard callous substance is felt, 
and if early attempts are not made to stop its 
progress. It will end in a stiff joint, and all at- 
tempts to cure it will be in vain. 

Tliis disease generally proceeds from kick^ 
or blows with stools, Sue. or violent strains. 

When the swiping comes on rapidly, with 
much pain and inflanmiation, bleeding and purg- 
ing should be inunediately recurred to. The 
purge should be as follows : 

Epsom salt 1 lb.— Nitre £ oz. — Ginger 2 oz. ' 

Fomentations should be applied twice or three 
times a day. The following is recommended by 
Dr. Skellet : 

Take of Wormwood and Southernwood, of 
each, two handfuls. 

Poppy heads, four or five handfuls, 

Ooer flowers, a handful, 

Commomile flowers, 4 oz. 

Bay and Juniper berries, of each, 1 oz. 

Crude Sal Ammoniac and Potash, each 2 oz.* 
Boil these materials in four quarts of spring 
water, till reduced to three. Then foment the 
swelling with flannels, as hot as possible, for a 
auarter of an hour or more ; after which, the 
flannels are to be bound orer the part till the 
time of fomenting again. This operation may 
be repeated for two or three days, at which 
period the inflammation will probably be on 
the decline, when the followmg method must 
be adopted. 

Take of Spanish flies in fine powder, 2 dr. 

Spirits of Ammonia 4 oz. 

Mix together, and rub a little of the mixture 
into the part affected ; after which a flannel 
roller is to be slightly put on, and kept on till 
a profuse discharge or blistering takes place, 
which will form into a crust, which should not 
be rubbed off. 

If suppuration has already beg^n, or the dis- 
ease so far advanced that it cannot be avoided, 
it should be brought to a head as soon as possi- 
ble ; after which the following balsam may be 
applied once or twice a day. 

Take of compound tincture of myrrh 2 oz. 

Blue vitriol water ' | oz. 

The vitriol water may be made by dissol.ving 
ten drachms of blue vitriol in powder, in a pint 
of hot water ; the balsam to be well shaken to- 



* No doubt a part of these materials only, might 
answer a good purpose, and should be applied whsn 
all ^aaiBot coaveaisiitljr bo obtained. 



2 dr. 

1 dr. 

2 dr. 
2 oz. 

Hoz. 
2 oz. 
Idr. 
1 oz. 



gethw previous to using it. Should there be 
any discharge of the joint oil it may be neces- 
saiT to proceed as hereafter will be directed 
under the head Loss of Joint Oil When the 
scurf falls ofi; which the blistering has produc- 
ed, and there remains any lameness, the follow- 
ing plaster should be applied. 

Take of black and Burgundy pitch 1 lb. 
Oxycroceum and Paracelsus 4 oz. 

Bole Armeiiian and Dragon^s blood 2 oz. 
When this swelling comes on gradually with 
little pain, and is of a hard, callous, or bony 
nature, fomentations will be of nd use. But the 
hair should ba first cut off the part affected, and 
some of the under mentioned blister rubbed 
well^ into the swelling with a knife or spatula ; 
and it may be tepeated for two or three succes- 
sive mornings, or till a plentiful discharge is 
produced. 

Take of quicksilver i ©z. 

Goose grease 2 or 3 dr. 

To be rubbed together in a morUr tHl the 
quiddilver is completely killed ; then add the 
lollowing in fine powder. 

Take of Cantharides 

Sublimate 

Oil of Origanum 

Marsh mallow ointment 

Goose grease 

Tar 

Oil of vitriol 

Spirits of ammonia 

• Blix all well together. 
After this operation, and the scarf had fallen 
oH, if there should remain any hardness, and 
the animal "is stiH lame, the blister may be re- 
peated, which seldom fails to produce a pcrfoot 
cure. If the animal seems weak in that part, 
after the above process, which is sometimes 
the case, the plaister of burgundy pitch, &c. 
before recommended, will be proper, in order 
to strengthen it. 

Soft SwelUngs. 
From bruises and other accidental injuries in 
getting up and lymg down, cows are subject to 
soft or {edematous swellings of the joints, which 
are without any pain, heat or inflammation. 
They enlarge often to a considerable size; and 
yield readily to the pressure of the finger^ — 
Though this complaint is never attended with 
danger, it is troublesome to the animal from its 
size, and even difficult to remove, if it has beea 
of long continuance. Its management depends 
on making an opening into the swelling in the 
first instance, which may be. done by running a 
hot iron into the lowest or most depending part 
of it, making two or three openings in this way 
where the fewest blood vessels are situated; 
and this operation requires particular caution^ 
that the discharge may gradually come away, 
and that no vessels may be injured, from the 
danger of producing an internal hemorrhage, 
which would occasion a new increase of swel-* 
ling and inflammation, instead of lessening the 
disease. When the openings into the swelling 
are properly made, and a gradual evacuation 
takes place, then the orifices are to be pioggej 
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up, withia twenty four hours, with a caustic 
composed of a small quantity of corrosive sub- 
limate, in powder, placed on tow, which is to 
be first wetted, that the powder may adhere to 
it. The effect of this will be to cause a slough- 
ing of the coats of the swelling, when a core to 
a certain extent will he brought out, by which 
means a suppuration will ensue, and the swel- 
ling be gradually reduced during its progress. 
The swelling is to be rubbed at the same time 
wHh the following mixture : 

Linseed oil 8 oz. 

Oil of turpentine 2 oz. 

Oil of vitriol I oz. 

Though the parts never regain entirely their 
natural size, yet by these operations, the animal 
will he enabled to move the joint without any 
inconvenience. After the wounds are healed, 
the remaining callous or swelling should be 
blistered two or three times, in order to make 
the joint more pliable. The blister most prop- 
er for the purpose Is composed of Spanish flies 
and spirits of ammoqia, as directed under the 
head ^^ Swellings on the joints and bones.'' 

Skellet's Treatise. 



ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



TO THS XOITO& OF THS 5SW KV6LAVO FARMSR. 

In No. 30 of your paper, is a letter from Mr. 
J. Kenrick to Mr. Pomeroy, in which he again 
notices my observations on the best time for tel- 
ling trees for timber ; and thinks them " sub- 
stantially correct," with one exception, where 
I say " the larger the grain the harder and 
stronger is the wood." — On this he remarks — 
" From my own experience I certainly know 
that coarse grained wood, though heavy, is brit- 
tle, and far Irom being the strongest" He adds, 
that wheclwriehtt will say, " that coatte grain- 
ed wood is unht for spokes or carts, and too brit- 
tle for pin-wood ;" and he aflSrms, ** that the 
strongest timber will always be found in a me- 
dium between the coarsest and the finest grain- 
ed." 

Mr. Kenrick's views and nine appear to be 
the same— so to manage timber trees as to ren- 
der them roost useful ; and to select the fittest 
for the several objects to which they are ap- 
plied. He appeals to his exptrience^ the proper 
basis for reasoning on a disputed point : but to 
make it the test of truth, all the circumstances 
must be alike. If Mr. Kenrick will look again 
on my essay, he will see the importance I attach 
to the age of timber trees ; that there is a time 
when they attain maturity^ or full age^ at which 
ihey may nrobably continue stationary for some 
years ; but if left standing many years after 
their full age, that the toughness and strength 
of the \vood are greatly impaired. The coarse 
grained wood which Mr. Kenrick pponounces to 
be brittle, I should suspect as falling under my 
own restriction— whose toughness and strength 
were impaired by age. — To make a fair exper- 
iment, select trees growing on the same soil ; 
count the grains to find trees of the same, or 
nearly the same age ; the grains of one coarse 
of another fine, and a third at a medium be- 
tween the former two. From the butt end of 
each, take pieces of the same age (by counting 
th^ annual rings from the heart) and dress them 
to the same size — say an inch square and two 
feet long: rest their ends equally on support- 
ers, and at their central distances between the 
Mpporters, hang 00 weights, increasing them 



gradually until the pieces severally break. 
Their strength, then, will be in the proportions 
of the weights they sustain* I have not a shad- 
ow of doubt that the largest grained will prove 
the strongest wood. — This experiment, I am 
aware, will require some time and care, to ren- 
der it "Satisfactory ; but not more, 1 hope, than 
Mr. Kenrick may have leisure to bestow upon 
it. In the mean while, I take leave to ofler two 
or three things for his consideration. 

The same tree, from its butt to its top, will 
furnish all degrees 6f the grain, from the coars- 
est to the finest. Let him dress out as man}' 
pieces as he pleases, to the same dimenstoos, say 
at every two or more feet of its length, from its 
butt upward ; and then by weights suspended as 
above mentioned, see which are the stronger. I 
think I run no hazard in sayingf, beforehand, that 
they will be found decreasing in strength, as the 
grains lessen, from the butt upwards. 

Again — cut off the extreme end of a limb of 
an Old tree (say an apple tree, such as he has of- 
ten pruned) where it is an inch in diameter ; and 
at the same time cut off a young shoot, of the 
same diameter, springing from the trunk, or a 
large limb, of the same tree. In the latter he 
may count perhaps five grains — in the former, 
twenty or more. The piece of the old limb he 
knows will be found extremely brittle ; hut the 
young shoot very tough and strong. Mr. Ken- 
rick must also have noticed the much greater 
strength of the Extreme ends of the limbs of 
young trees, compared with the extreftie ends 
of the branches of old tree« — supposing both to 
have sprung from the seeds, and to have re- 
mained ungrafted. 

What causes the striking difference in 
strength (which I here take for granted) be- 
tween the butt cut and the higher portions of 
the stem of the same tree ? what but the great- 
er quantity of woody fibre in one than in the 
other ? — A transrerse cut of the butt, viewed 
with a microscope, would exhibit a large por- 
tion of solid matter ; a like cut far up the stem, 
a bundle of pores connected ty very thin layers 
of wood. 

It just now occurs to me, that Lord Kaims, in 
his ^^ Gentleman Farmer," mentions the ages 
of trees when in their proper state for timber. 
He wrote^ in Scotland, this valuable work, 
about the year 1772. Great improvements in 
British husbandry have been since made. In 
his chapte^r on the culture of forest trees, after 
directing the manner of making plantations, he 
treats of the ^rown wood. ^^ I begin (says he) 
with examining at what age a tree is in perfec- 
tion for the purposes of a farm. At the .age 
of sixty, it is sufficiently large for every farm- 
ing purpose; being, when cut to the square, 
from twelve to fifteen inches each side. I must 
except the oak, which even for the purposes of 
farming, improves till it be one hundred years 
old. Evei*y oak consists of red and white wood ; 
the former the firmest of all wood,, the latter 
[the sap wood] good for nothing. Ash, after the 
growth of sixty years, turns brittle,^^ — I am in- 
clined to think the American white-oak (which 
appears to be yery different from the oak of 
Great Britain) and ash, not only continue to 
grow, but to retain their strength, to greater 
ages. I am also disposed to believe that the 
^^ coarse grained wood which Mr. Kenrick and 
others have found to be brittle, had passed the 
age of maturity, and enter^ on the first sta* 



ges of decay. At still greater agea, the- wood 
of trees becomes more and more brittle ; and 
at length they fall. In this way, whole forests 
of aged trees perish and disappear, and are tqc- 
ceeded by new races, sometimes of the same 
sorts of trees, but often of totally different kinds. 

In the same letter, Mr. Kenrick mentions 
his practice in pruning trees (fruit trees, 1 pre- 
sume, apples and pears especially) in June ; and 
^^ is satisfied that the only proper time for prun- 
ing is wiiile the bark will peel, in June or Ju- 
ly." — But being then full of leaves, it must be 
more difficult to see where to prune, than in 
early spring, before the buds open. My own 
practice has been to prune in the spring, begin- 
ning when the buds have scarcely begun to 
swell ; and ending before the expansion of the 
leaves. But I never leave ^^ stumps" of limbs. 
Every brtoch that is" taken away, is cut close, 
and even with the stem or the limb where it 
grew ; and the healing of the wound commen* 
ces and proceeds kindly as vegetation advances. 
If the branch cut off be large, the w ound should 
be covered with some kind of plaister. The 
fine orchard in Newton known to Mr. Kenrick 
fifty years ago, was doubtless pruned with axes, 
leaving stumps from two to four or ^ye inches 
long. The sap, in such cases, will endeavor to 
climb up, and will ascend part of the way, but 
cannot reach their tops., These exposed to the 
damp air and rains, at length rot, and produce a 
general dec£iy. The saw is ^entfal to correct 
pruning. T. PICKERING. 

Salem^ Feb. 24, 1823. " 

VO& THS HEW SHOLAHD TASLUESU 

Mr. Editor — White you are so laudably engaged in 
mending the breed and condition of our domestic ani- 
mals, I have thought it might not be amiss to submit 
to your disposal some remarks in the wish of improving 
the fateaUh of the great biped who superintends not 
only the field and the bam, ,b«t the hoose and its in* 
mates. — 

ON DRESS, OR CLOTHING, 

In devising the means of promoting mad fe- 
curing our physical well hetng, it is the busi- 
ness of art to counteract the irregularities of 
nature ; to modify principles, and to supply ex* 
pedients, so as to meet the emergencies of par- 
ticular cases. 

It is said by some persons that they wear the 
same clothes all the year round, implying^ with 
a good deal of self-complacency, that thev have 
discovered a better rule of conduct in this case, 
than others have been able to adopt There 
would, however, be quite as much wisdom in a 
man's saying that he would have a fire of the 
same size, in his parlor, during every day of 
the year, or, that he would have no fire in any 
day of the year. 

In our climate, whicl^ is at once variable and 
extreme, to suit one's clothing to our fiuctuat ; 
ing seasons, requires no little care and atten« 
tion. 

From too light a dress in winter every ob- 
server must know that many young ladies, in 
particular, take cold, and thus lay the fonnda* 
tion of fatal consumption. 

No degree of cold, which it at all j>a{oftl, 
can long be endured with safety. 

The first requisite of a winter garment it^ 
that it ][)e sufficient to keep u» warm ; and the 
first requisite in summer is, that it occasion aa 
little superfluous heat and weight as possible. 
And at all times the eotice .drm ahottU be to 
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tnide-as to ieaVe the moriog organs of the bodjr 
•pecftetly fr^e^ so aa to permit the great fonc- 
tions of health to go on without the least mter- 
raptioa from pressure or conikiemeDt. A drees 
that waata aay of thete properties caonot be 
conformable to reason of the conditions of health. 
How is it that a dress like this, so simple in the- 
ory, so easy in execution, and so salutary in its 
effects, has been so little esteemed and adopted ? 

t^ashion has been Uie great opponent. This 
severe arbitress will not bear a divisf<>n of au- 
thority, nor an equal in display. Whoever is 
not for her, she is against^ Unconditional sob- 
mission is the only term of favor ; and before 
this can be given, health and good taste must 
be renounced. But who shall be found of suffi- 
cient nerve to brave the sneers and contempt 
of the votaries of fashion? 

We call ourselves a free people, but no man 
is strictly free who does not in every thing, fee! 
himself at liberty to obey the dictates of his 
own head and heart, in promoting his own phy- 
sical and moral health and happiness. I make 
these remarks on the freedom of action, because 
without a consciousness of possessing it, men 
cannot be elevated to any thing great or good. 
Men should believe that power and responsibi- 
lity are equal ; neither reason nor revelation 
recognizes any accountability beyond this. — 
Give men liberty and power, and then you can 
influence them by motives ; they may be per- 
suaded that knowledge to good, and be incited 
to acquire it. 

Knowledge will teach them that reason is a 
'better guide than prejudice, that liberty is bet- 
ter than slavery, health than sickness, temper- 
ance than excess, &c. Now if this is true, I 
think it follows, diat when health and fashion 
are opposed to each other, we should do well 
to prefer the former. '. . 

Many facts might be mentioned to show the 
influence of too much or too little clothing, in 
producing or increasing diseases of every kind, 
especially those which affect the lungs. The 
quality of the clothing should be suited to the 
weather. Mr. B. told me that he twice had a 
return of cough and spitting of blood, by wear- 
ing his summer clothes' a week after the weath- 
er became cool in September. But it is not 
sufficient to vary the weight or quality of dress 
with the seasons only ; it is also necessary to 
change it daily with the yarying temperature 
of the air, even in summer, in middle latitudes. , 
When the animal powers are languid, it is diffi-; 
cult to keep the extremities warm ; whence 
the women m Holland have recourse to a par- 
ticular apparatus for warming their feet.* But 
for this purpose, aAer suitable clothing and 
bathing, the mat expedient is bodily exercise. 

There is, however, no comparison between 
a load of clothes in cool rooms, and a light dress 
in hot ones, where these circumstances only 
are to be taken into the accotint. Those who 
follow the former usage will escape numberless 
illnesses, to which the followers of the latter 
will be subject. 

The inhabitants of Holland, and the Enj^lish 
who have resided long among them, are forci- 
bly struck with the coughs, both catarrhal and 
consumptive, sd univerBally prevalent ih Eng- 
land, at almost every season of the year. At 
church and at the theatre, devotion and pleas- 
ure are alily intermpted, and sometimes totally 
destroyed by incessant coughhig aod expectora- 



tion ; while in the largest assemblies in Holland, 
instances of a nmilar kipd are hardly known. 
This striking differaice may be ascribed to the 
contrast observable between the two countries 
in the construction of their habitations, and in 
the peculiarities of their dress. The Dutch 
apartments are cool, and their clothing warm. 
A Dutch woman feels herself insufferably op- 
pressed in a room which an American or Eng- 
lish woman would deem but moderately warm. 
It seems to be a fair inference that a formidable 
portion of the unhealthfulness and mortality in 
England and America depends precisely on the 
effect of our opposite customs in regard to cloth- 
ing and lodging. How far the following des- 
cription of a fashionable dress, from an E^lish 
physician, may be applicable to the females in 
the larger towns and cities of our own country, 
1 leave eyery one to decide for himself. 

^^ Many women in the morning muffle them- 
selves up to the chin and ears, and go about 
half naked all the evening, braving disease and 
death. The cold of our climate is sufficient 
annually to cot down thousands of females, who 
having been jtenderly brought up, will not guard 
themselves by adequate covering against it. — 
But the ladies are not content with the havoc 
committed in this manner. Among death-bed 
confessions I have sometimes heard of a prac- 
tice of damping the cobweb garments, which 
would otherwise hsmg about the limbs too loose- 
ly. By this means the killing rigor of an in- 
clement atmosphere, is most materially assisted. 
The desire of obtaining a celebrity, equal to 
thai of some monuments of ancient art, which 
have lately been transferred to Paris, appears 
to me quite as good a reason, for risking life, 
as many of those which have conferred mortal- 
ity on the adventurers. But the beautiful fol- 
lowers of the (Otitude or statue fashion unfortu- 
nately do not stiffen into figures, like the Venus 
de Medicis, or like what they themselves would 
be in good health. The state to which they 
are often reduced, is one from which every 
body turns away with horror, except the stealer 
of dead bodies and the dissector.^' 

I will close with one word on the use of flian- 
nel. This article should never be worn so long 
as linen or cotton is sufficient for warmth, and 
when it is put on by day it should be taken off 
at night. It is useless by night, and in this way 
it is a far better defence and security by day. 

But is all judgment and taste to be sacrificed 
to health ? No ; there will still be sufficient 
scope for these, after the provisions for health 
are made. Colors may be suited to the com- 
plexion, the form of the garment to the shape 
of the wearer, expense to revenue, and the 
whole style of dress to the character and con- 
dition of individuals. 

to the edirob. of the new xnglans farmer. 
Dear Sir, 

I received your paper, and am greatly pleas- 
ed and amused with the spirit of improve- 
ment that seems to have awakened the Amer- 
ican farmers, &c. I find that several have 
written on the mode of preserving Bacon. I 
have my way which I will offer* It is to rub 
the legs over with a small quantity of salt and 
salt petre the night after the hogs are kiUed 
(if I can.) Then 1 make a pickle sufficient to 
cover all the legs, and boil and skim it till it is 
cleansed of al( the scum that will rise. Then 



for every twenty weight, I add one ounce of 
good double refined salt petre, and half a pint of 
molasses ; scald and skim that in the brine, put 
it by, and let it cool, then pour it on the legs 
sufficient to cover them. When they are im- 
pregnated with the pickle, then smoke or dry 
as suits the taste. I dry the legs, and smoke the 
meat tub with cobs. When there is danger .of 
flies, 1 put my meat back into the tub, and scald 
and skim the pickle, cool and put it on the ba- 
con legs. They wjU keep sweet and fresh 
without rust, or tasting mncid or strong at^ a 
year old. The same pickle is good for pork, 
and will preserve the lean part good. It is al- 
so excellent for beef, but it should be put on 
that boiling hot. I have used the same pickle 
for about thirty years for all my meat, which 
1 boil and skim, and make the additions ot salt 
petre and molasses. WALLIS LITTLE. 

Timnsmd^ Feb, 22, 1823. 



From the American Farmer. 

THE HAMPTON DAIRY— AVar Baltimore. 
We have been kindly permitted to take from 
the farm register the following account of sales 
of butter from ' Gen. Ridgely's dairy, at Hamp- 
ton, in the year 1822. 



January, 


519 ib« 


sold at market 


February, 


402 


do. 


March, 


381 


do. 


JMEayt 


334 


do. 


345 


do. 


June, 


448 


do. 


July, 


490 


do. 


August, 


458 


do. 


September, 


272 


do. 


October, 


267 


do. 


N^ov^mber, 


282i 


do. 


December, 


291 


- do. 



t ^143 64 


169 67 


171 31 


166 50 


148 96 


127 19 


147 50 


159 90 


126 98 


129 53 


134 81 


138 84 



4296 J lbs. sold, average 

41 cts. per. lb. gl763 83 
86p| used in this year. 
56^ given to Mrs. Onion. 

5213| lbs. made this year. 
Sold ten veal calves for ^55 00 

J^aiive Race of Cattle, — Mr. Asa Rice, jr. of 
Shrewsbury, in Worcester county, has brought 
to the Brighton Market the following Cattle, all 
of his own raising and fatting, weighing after 
being slaughtered, as follows : 

A Steer, 4 years old, Feb. 10, 1821, slaugh- 
tered on the 11th Oct. same year, 1519 lbs.; 
Slaughtered Feb. 2, 1823, a Steer, 4 years old, 
the 12th April, 1581 lbs.; Feb. 2, 1823 a Cow, 
13 years old last Spring, 1091 lbs. ; Feb. 2, 1823, 
a Heifer, 3 years old the 14th May, 91 1 lbs. 

These cattle were wholly of native breed. 
The Steers were weaned at 12 weeks old, and 
fed with nothing but bay and grass until they 
entered their fifth year. The Cow brought a 
calf at two years old, and every year since but the 
last— She was milked last winter, turned out in 
the spring, thin in flesh, and began mealing the 
48t of October last. The Heifer brought a calf 
at two years old, and another last spring ; and 
was dried the last of July, and turned out, as 
thin as any other cow ; and was fatted on ac- 
count of abtemish which wouldeventually have 
spoiled her. | 

Jigitized Dy 
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REMARKS 
ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF CATTLE, fcc. 
In a Letter to Sir John 8mmd$r$ Sebright^ Bart. M, P. 
by Mr, John fftlhtmeny of Lenton^ near Jfotting^ 
ham. — 

Let each tnoceeding nee employ your care, 
DifUii|;aiih which to ilaufhter, which to qpare ; 
Muk well the lineage,-— let the purest make, 
Vnm purest blood, its just proportioas take. 

Having read, tir, your ralaable treatise on 
the improTement of live stock, in a letter to 
Sir Joseph Banks, that flpreat patron of ail sci- 
ence ; I have taken the liberty to enlarge upon 
some of yoar observations, and to offer to yonr 
consideration such fresh matter as appeared to 
me of importance to the subject. And this I 
have been encouraged to do, not only on ac- 
count of the great pleasure you always take in 
questions of this nature ; but also, because ma^ 
ny of your assertions^ are corroborated by my 
own eiperience. 

It has always occurred to me, that in order to 
understand the true art of breedii^, we must 
have recourse to the first principles ; and that 
it will be easier to show how anv improved 
breed may be continued, when we have previ- 
ously shown how it was first formed. 

In the following remarks, I shall confine m^ 
self chiefly to neat cattle, as being tliat species 
of animal with which I am more particularly 
concerned ; but it will be easy to perceive that 
the observations there advanced, will be appli- 
cable, in a greater or less degree, to everv otli- 
er kind which is destined to be the food of man. 

Whether the different breeds with wliich we 
are now acquainted, descended originally from 
one common stock, the wild Bison, is a question, 
1 think, liard to be determined. Of tiiis how- 
ever, we may be assured, from the very nature 
oT the case, that the distinct bNteds «t first, if 
more than one, could have been bjr no means 
numerous ; so that the great varia^ wliich we 
behold at present, is owing lo food, to climate, 
or to other collateral and i^ddentftl circumstan- 
ces. And perhaps of all the causes contributing 
to this multiplldiyf none wouki be more effec- 
tual, than the hidden jprings of nature itself. — 
Vojr though we perceive that there is a strong 
tendency^ for Hke to produce like^ as it is usually 
termed ; yet he that is at all conversant with 
nature, must perceive also, that there is a eer- 
tain tendency to change. And this law of na- 
ture would soon be assisted by man, who is ev- 
er fond of novelty; and delighU in diversity, 
even for its own sake. 

Thus then, we have seen, that distinct breeds 
might readily be formed by the yAnt effbrte of 
nature and of art ; nor will it be more difficult 
to perceive how they might afterwards be im- 
proved. That all would be capable of improve- 
ment is too obvious to need dMcussion. For no 
one can behold any breed whatever in its more 
naturdi or less improved state, witlioot perceiv- 
ing a great variety in the shapes of individuals, 
their different degrees of tendency to feedi^, 
or certain other remarkable properties, which 
might give to some a decided superiority over 
the rest. These, therefore, must be selected 
from the whole herd ; and as you yourself. Sir, 
have remarked, the male and female be proper- 
ly matclked. When we come to this progeny, 
some will probably be worse, some equal to, 
and soBie even better, than the parents them^i 



selves. The worst must unquestionably I>e re- 
jected, while the rest, and especially tlie best 
of these, are carefully to be preserved for fu- 
ture stock. And thus by a judicious selection of 
male and female, and discarding every thing tliat 
is refuse, we must continue to proceed. And 
by such procedure, animals have at length been 
produced, so different from the generality of the 
stock from whence they were oicjgiaally taken, 
that none but such as are well acquainted with 
these matters, could have any idea, that there 
existed between them the l€^ affinity. Tlie 
distinction indeed between some, and their own 
particular variety, has scarcely been less, than 
the distinction between that variety «nd the 
whole species. The longer also these perfec- 
tions have been continued, the more stability 
will they have acquired, and the more wUl they 
partake of nature itself. As to the lending 
properties which may constitute the excellence 
of any breed, or of any particular family be- 
longing to that breed, I shall next inquire. 

And first with respect to form ; in which case 
1 shall give, what I Conceive to be tlie most im- 
portant points for the true symmetry of Neat 
Cattle IB general. These are as follows. 

The head ought to be rather loot:, and muz- 
zle fine ; the countenance calm and placid, which 
indicates a disposition to get fat ; the horns fine ; 
the neck light, particularly where it j^ns the 
head ; the breast wide and projecting well be- 
fore the legs ; the shoulders moderatelv broad 
at the top and the points well in, and wnen the 
animal is in good condition, the chine so full as 
to leave no hollow behind them; the fore flu^^ 
well filled iq>, and the girth behind the shoul- 
ders deep ; the back straight, wide, and flat^— 
the ribs broad, and the q>ace between them and 
the bins small I die flank full and heavy ; the bel- 
ly well kept in, and not sinking low in the add- 
dle ;t the whole forming not a round or bar- 
rel like carcass, as some have expressed it, 
for this would leave a deficienej both in the 
fipper and lower part of the ribs : the hipsglo- 
Mar, wide across, and on a lerel with the back 



since verse Is freqoendy found to assist the 
memory, I have therefore inserted them thus : 

She^s loii|; in her face, the^s fine hi her horn, 
Sheni quickly get Act, wtthoat cake or com ; 
She^s clear hi her Jawi, aad /aU in her chiae, 
Sbe^t heavy In flank, and jride m her loin. 

She^ broad in her ribs, and long in her ramp, 
A straight and flat back, with never a hamp ; 
ShitU wide in her h^ and calm in her eyes, 
8be*§ wide in her shoolders, and thinin herthiglis. 

8he*s licht in her nock, and small* hi her tan, 
She's widem her breast, and good ai the pail. 
She's fine in her bone, and silky in skin ; 
She's a Grazier's without, and a Batcher's within. 

Should any difficulty still remain la forming a 
clear conception of the points described, I 
think m such a case, I may very safely recoMr- 
mend a Print which I publishod a short tioM 
ago, and that too, without vanity ; as it reflects 
far more credit on the artist, than on myselt-* 
In such a recommendation moreover, I feel the 
greater confidence, both because I was requestr 
ed to publish it by many of the first agricultiir 
rists in the kingdom: and since published, it has 
met with their highest approbation. This print 
consists of a groupe of five animals, so arrang* 
ed as to show the just proportion and proper 
symmetry of every essential part The Pofv 
traits were taken from the most perfect animals 
in my possession ; and the Engraving, which in 
in a style far superior to that in which Cattle 
are generally executed, was finished with the 
greatest care. And if I am correct in my dea- 
cription for the proper formation of Cattle, and 
the portraits in the above mentioned Print be 
also food ; I think he who carefully compai^a 
the rortraits with the description i^lf, cannot 
long fail of being at least a very tolerable judge. 
For any one reading the description of a par- 
ticular part, as for example, of the breast; he 
wi} th«re find, that it ought to be wide, and to 
project well before the legs ; and on turning to 
the Print, he will immediately see this projec- 
tion shewn hi the side view of the Bull and 
the width in the Heifer which faces him: and 



itself; the hind quarters, that is from the hips' so on, with respect to every other part For 
to the extremity of the rump, long and stra%ht ;, ^ ^^<^^ animal is placed in a diiforent position 
the romp-points fiit and coming well up to the ^i'^xi^ the rest, therelsno important point which 
tail ; the twist wide, and the seam in the aoid- '^ not fully presented to the view, 
die of it 00 well filled, that the whole may very In the description which I have given for 
nearly form a plane, perpendicular to the line the formation of Cattle, I have said that the 
of the back ; the lower part of the thigh small; i carcass ought not to be round or to iqpproximate 



the tail broad and fat towards the top, but &e 
lower part thin ; the legs etraiff ht, clean, and 
fine boned ; and when the animal is in high con- 
^Ktion^ the skin of a rich and silky appearance. 

These appear to be Um most material points, 
for the formation of true synunetry in Cattle; 
there are others of minor eonsideratioo, which 
will readily be suggested by attention and ex-, 
perience; but I did not think it necessary to 
mention them here. 

Many of the most important of the foregoing 
properties, may be expressed in the following 
stanzas, m descriptive of a beautiful Cow : and 



* The fore flank b the -knver part of the aide ioimedi- 
ately behind the fore legs. 

t Perhaps the nearest description that can be given, 
of the carcass, would be to say, that a tectioo of It 
(made by a plane passfaig thvetigh iU middle, Ui a di- 
rection perpendicalar to the line of the back) oi^;ht 
nearly to resemble an oval, whose two ends are of the 
same width, and whose fimn approaches to that of a 
circle ; or (to those who understand the nature of the 
figure) an elllpM, whose eccentricity is not great 



to the formof a barrel, as some have described 
it ; and have offered a sufficient reason why this 
shouki not be the case. Whoever indeed taken 
such a form for his model, would Quick^ be 
told l^ a judge, that the animal was not deeD 
enouf^ in ite sides. 1 have, moreover, describ- 
ed the countenance as calm and placid, instead 
of speaking of the boldness of the eye ; the 
reason of which will easily be discovered bj e 
person of vour singular penetration. For the 
boldness of the eye is frequent^ caused by i 
restless or vicious dispositiofi ; hot a qoi^t apd 
a docile look denotes evenness of t^per^ so ea- 
sential to quick feeding. And we have oelj 
to consider the nature of animals in general^ to 
perceive that this quiet diMoeition which I have 
been describiog m CatUe, and whkh in M^^ 
mi^ be termed indoknce^ h|a a strong ten- 
dency toaakethe eye appear srnal^ rather tfaaa^ 



^This^efiithet allodes to the lower part of the tail 
only, the hi|;her part ought to be broad, accordine ta 
the lonnsr description. ' 

Digitized Dy vjjv^vX*-^ 
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bold and hurf^. Let aaj one for iBstance, ob- 
serve Mother wboie wtdnd is at rest from atten- 
tioB to oat ward ohiects ; tiie museles of the ey e- 
Kdi relax aad the Kds diemselves come closer to- 
gether, id which case, the eye necessarily as* 
sraies a smalter lyp e arance; and the contrary 
takes place when onr attention is again excited. 
I must remad: however, that an animal which 
aes naturally erery essential for q(Ack 
eeding, and whose coontenance indicates that 
dsposition by the mildest appearance, may hare 
this appearance altered hy Ul treatment or oth- 
er accidental dicomstances. 1 -obserred that 
ibe lower or bony part of the tail ought to be 
^hin, bat the npper part broad. The tail has 
too often been designated by the ibrmer appel- 
lation only^ which is incorrect in the descrip- 
tion of a good animal For on the «(^r part 
of the tail of one that is in tolerable condition, 
there onght to be a considerable ooantity of fat ; 
bi^ aathe bwer consists chiefly e/bone, it ooght 
to be thin ; and will always be so, when the an- 
imal itself is a small boned one. Ferhiqpssome 
may think, that the two latter obsenrations, 
-namefy, with respect to 4he coantenaace and the 
4ail, are hot of little conseqaence ; since how- 
ever, these signs generally accompany a good 
animal they oaght not to be passed over; the 
latter is an invariable attendant ; and the form- 
er naturally so, hot may sometimes be altered 
by adventitioas circomstances, as has already 
1>een observed, it is one thing to l)e able mere- 
ly to disttngqish in the gross between a good 
4uid a bad animal ; but another and a far more 
•difficolt one, to be aide to point oat every defect 
however trifling, and to discover every excel- 
lence. And yet no man can arrive at any great 
degree of ^pemction in the art of breeding with-; 
ont making this latter kind of knowledge his 
chief aim and most ardeiilstady* 

Some breeden have asserted, among whom 
was Mr. Bakewell himself^ that a disposition to 
get fat was ntcesittrity, cmbintd with a shape 
similar to diat 1 have been describing. The 
troth of this may very jostlybe qnestioaed ; and 
4he evimplea so well choaen by yoorself, prove 
that tiie above mentioned properties are not 
>tii9arui% found together. Had (hey said with 
you, Sir, that ^ this particular formation gener- 
41% iitdieaUtf a ^Kspoflition to Sfet fat,^ tiiey 
weoM have been bme out in the assertion by 
the Act itself! for it must be observed, that it 
is one ^yng to say, diatiwo qualities are itecet- 
sarUjf eomMMd m the same subject ; and anoth- 
er to say, that they are tii«arto6^ Jbtmd together. 
Aai if tMs kt^r term would have been too 
atrong iW the occasion, and that it would, we 
hnve ahready seen; how much rather ought 
the former to be vejectedf It la frequently noi 
~ easy matter i nd ee d , to detennne whether two 
qpMdities act neswMiri^ esmltasd; nor in the 
(|ueirtioo.bsfoiAwi,iaU at all necessary. For 
if qukfaMaa of feeding generally accompanies 
tUi pecpMarl^ef shi^(and that it does, it can 
•never be ^^"i^) ^^^ ^^^^'^ would sorely hea 
eqflteieni rwwsn mr a pre for enca te thia fosm; 
jte say netting of its other nnd front advantages 
^mA ranMicit to tiie wei|^ of the aniasal, the 
loyii^on of ^M flesh in t^.piiaie parts, bc.lic. 
Perhaps these gentlenMn^ have no desin to 
mislead us, buterete «et 8dBcien% careful in 
the -sfcoiee efitheii! Janguaga. It is maledal 
heiwevei,. thai we should net only hane clear 
i<^.eniaelEifs^ hut aiscs tbnt wesbodd caevey 



them to others in the most explicit terms. And 
in treating on anv subject, we ought always to 
state things as they are actually found to be, 
and not as we might wish them. One satis- 
factory reason, I think, we may easily discover, 
why the best feeders are most frequently found 
amongst those animals, that at the same time 
po sses s the best shapes. For without making 
the former a necessary consequence of the lat- 
ter; those breeders that had skill enoi^ to 
select cattle ef the most perfect synmietry, 
would also have skill enough to select out of 
these the best fleshed ones. For my own part. 



I would not keep an animal that had a bad qual- 
ity of flesh, if the form were perfection itself. 
The observatiott which Dr. Jenner made to 
you, ^ that no animal whose chest was narrow 
couM easily be made iat;^ is a fact borne out by 
alaM)st universal 'experience; and I believe is 
satisfiictorily accounted for onmatural principles. 
For the chest being too narrow, there is want of 
sufficient room for the prq»er action of the in- 
ternal ofvans. 

The form that I have already described, is 
not only the best for aflbrding the greatest 
weight to the animal ; but the flesh is also cMef- 
ly laid on, in what is usually called, tiie prhne 
parts. 

I have just had occasion to speak ef goodness 
of fla^but how todescribe this quality in any 
thing like adequate tenns, is a thing extremely 
diA^lt — Some persons ef great experience, 
would very rarely be wrong, judging by the 
sight only. But the best method of discovering 
it, is by the touch; audit has a richnem, a mel- 
lowness in the feeL 

Here it may be very necessary to caution ^e 
inexperienced agidnst a certain description of 
animals, usually called liglit flMhed ones. — 
And of these, tMre are too many^ in the hands 
of some breeders^ not altogether destitute of 
eminence. The objection to snch, n not on 
account of the quality ef the flesh at regardi 
richness, but the deficiency of its quantity when 
the aidmal is in a lean state. 1 have known 
sudi highly approved by some, when shewn to 
them alive aifd made very fat, hmk this has cer* 
taiily been for want ef better judgment ; and 
ha^ the same persona been able to distinguish 
between fat and lean, they must have drawn a 
vejy different conclusion. This kind is profitup 
, ble, neither to the grazier, nor yet to the con- 
simier. They are net profitable to the graxier; 
because in the first place, they ere natmraUy 
tender — and. moreover, they carry so shuiU a 
quantity ef flesh in their lean state, that they 
have much to do, when pnt to feeding, before 
they come to m tolerable^ weight Neither 
are they ppofitable te the conshmer; for fat 
wtthout lean iaoT no ether use, than to be wast- 
e^ in the kitchen. Whenever they are found 
in the hands of a Breeiher, k is geneiralty in 
the hands ef snch as are in the habit of keep- 
ing their stock reasarkably hi|^; and when 
they are sold, and fairly kept as store stock, 
they bring a considerahle loss to*the purchaser, 
and disgrace on the original possessor. It is 
to be hoped indeed, that this kind of animal will 
floon he^i^loded in Neat Cattle, as it has been 
kng ego in ihe new Leieeslar Bheep** Of. 



* 1 have here been mifUBdentoedby oaes^entleaMai, 
irbo supposed I was speakings apunst the Weed x>f new 
Leicester sheep ; whereas 1 was only speaking agaiiift a 
partieQlar variety of this breed ; namely, light ileihed 



this we may be assured, whenever a stock is 
generally known to be of this description, the 
Breeder himself will soon fall Into disrepute. 

There is another kind which carry plenty 
of lean flesh, but of a bad quality. These are 
invariably slow feeders; and may always Be 
discovered bv the touch, the flesh being natur- 
ally hard. Some of these are so bad, that when 
put to the best keeping and continued at it ev- 
er so long, they will scarcely have a stone 
weieht of fat, either within or without 

The perfection of breeding, as far as flesh 
is concerned, is a great quantity of rich lean 
flesh in the first instance, which when the animal 
is well kept, will soon be covered with a prop- 
er proportion of fat. And such not only take 
a shorter time in prepariag for the stall than 
any other; but their beef wiH also sell for 
more a pound ; being of the very first quality, 
and the kind that is eagerly sought after for the 
tables of our nobility and gentry. It is not here 
meant that Urn kind can never be made too fiit ; 
they mdy be very much so, this however can 
always be prevented by the time allowed for 
feedi^. 

hk a word; it is not the animal which hai 
scarcely any flesh, when at a store keepiitf , 
and which when fod, will consist almost of m. 
akme, which Is the most profitable either to the 
grazier, or yet to the consumer; nor is it die 
animd^ whose fledt is ever so abundant, if hard 
and bad, and incapable of having its proper 
quantity of fat; but it is thaty which when at 
store pasturage only, carries a great quantity of 
rich lean flesh, and which by good keeping, 
may be made as fat as we please. And of these 
three sorts ef animals, I think the first nearly 
as unprofitable as the second, notwithstanding 
the mjudicioua praise they sometimes me^ 
with. / 

Having alsaady treated on those two impor** 
tant quauficndona, g^ood symmetry with richness' 
of flesh, I shall how controvert a hackneyed 
wmettkmi tKa$ a grectt tendency to/eedtngy u tfi« 
emnpaiibU msift agreat tendency to mUking. And 
here 1 shall observe first, that there seemed to 
be no reason to draw this conclusion before the 
fact was ascertained by experience, and second- 
ly, that the experience of sobm in the present 
day proves the assertion untrue. 

in the first place then, it may be nemarked 
generally, that tendeney and effect are twe very 
different tMngs; that a tendency may exist, 
when its effect is wholly or partly destEoyed by 
some ether counteracting cause, thi^ wtien the 
effect of such counteracting cause can be re- 
moved, the other eause may be wfaollv produc* 
tive. If it were ajtuaied therefore (for I em ^ 
now spesJdng independent of the experience I 
shall afterwards advanced thatax^ow, while giv- 
mga great quantity 4tf mi&, cannot poestUy 
keep herselrin good condition ; because ee 
gieat a portion of the food being coaveited itt'- 
to mUk, the cancam couM not property be sm- 
ported; yetl think it woidd be arash oonclo» 
sion, te mfer firom hence, that die same animal 
could not have a great tendency to get fat; and 
that when dried of her mUk, thia tendnni^ 

ones: a tort ^idi had been hrtrodoced by tome, hirt 
were loonrejectedby an rood judges. At4o the bread 
HaeU; war opinioe mar bel>art,aicertained,^>y tmsr^ 
it the kind 1 have always kept. l>do not here, howev- 
er, mean.to roeak agaiatt any «ther breed whatA««# 
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toight not soon produce its correspond ios: effect : 
tor the effect of cause, namely, the tendency of 
feeding, would remain unopposed in its ^ects^ 
and be wholly operative. The assumption 
howeter here mentioned, ought never to hare 
b^en made : as well might it have been con- 
tended by those who had seen only a bad race 
of hard fleshed animals, that there were there- 
fore no other kind, that would produce a much 
greater quantity of beef from a given quantity 
of food. 

But secondly, to come to the matter of fact, 
and to speak from experience itself. Some an- 
imals have the power of obtaining a greater de- 
cree of nourishment from a given quantity of 
lood, than others of an inferior description ; and 
therefore, though some of the former may give 
a larger quantity of milk tnan the latter, yet 
their carcasses also, may at the same time, be 
better supported. And 1 have frequently found 
cows that are great milkers, to keep them- 
selves at the same time in high conditioni to 
feed with the quickest despatch when tided of 
their milk, and whose descendants will arrive 
at the earliest maturity ; a practical proof, that 
H great tendency to feeding i» not incompati- 
ble with^.a great tendency to. milking. Those 
dlso who afe anxious to witness the same thing, 
may have it shown to them when they please, 
as many such animals can be produced^ 

1 suspect the assertion here controverted, 
originated not do much with those who have 
done nothing towards the improvement of cat- 
tle, as with those who have been content with 
doing but little. These latter being anxious to 
sell before they had sufficiently improved their 
own breeds, asserted, and asserted trhly, that 
where cattle are to be bred for the daughter, 
it is of more consequence to have them early 
feeders than great milkers. Oi Jlbis 1 have no 
doubt ; for if only one of th#9« properties could 
be obtained, I am fully persuaded, that the form- 
er would be more advantageous than the latter. 
But if on the contrary both can be combined, 
and that they can, 1 am convinced by experi- 
ence ; we shall not think very highly of those 
breeds which possess but one of them. For 
who, that is conversant in these things, does not 
know the great difference between the value 
of the produce of two cows, 4ke one a good and 
the other a bad milker, if we take that pro- 
duce for one year only ? 1 shall not here men- 
tion the great quantity of milk that some of 
my own cows have given, and the short time 
that it has afterwards required to feed them, 
lest it should seem to partake of an air of boast- 
ing. 

When we consider the skill, the perseverance, 
and the capital required to improve a breed in 
the carcass only, it is not surprising that so few 
have attempted it ; and when we consider, that 
the union of great milking with quickness of 
feeding, required a two told labor; we might 
almost wonder that it has been ondertaken at 
all. But yet sir, whatever difficulties may lie 
in the way, every Breeder who aims at supe- 
riority, must follow the excellent advice which 
you have given ; and with respect to which, I 
cannot do better, than quote your own words. 
''We should, therefore, endeavor to obtain all 
the properties that are essential to the animals 
we breed." And this rule was surely practi* 
cable in the case before us ; by selecting those 
animals that were the most perfect in point of 



form, in quality of flesh, and so on ; and again 
by selecting out of these the very best milkers, 
using in other respects the same care as I have 
mentioned in a former part of my letter- 'Such 
a procedure in the formation of a breed, clear- 
ly adds very considerably to the expense in the 
first instance ; but the advant^es afterwards de- 
rived are more than a sufficient compensation, 
as the property of milking is inherited as readi- 
ly as that ol peculiarity of shape. 
(to be continued.) 

From the Americaa Farmer. 

CIDER ROYAL AND BARLEY COFFEE. 
Vineyard, near Georgetown, Feb. 8, X823. 
J. S. Skinner, Esq* 

Dear Sir — I observe in your Farmer of yes- 
terday, a receipt to make Cider Oil, as yon tall 
it — I have some doubts that the person who 
furnished you with the receipt^ is ignorant of 
what it exactly is | as well as of the manner of 
making it — 1 have seen it made very often by 
Germans, and it is by them called cider royal ; 
and by putting sassafras, or any thing else to 
flavor it, I am certain woukl injure it; the way 
I bdve seen it made is as follows : 

To make Cider Royal 

Take a clean well hooped cask, and bum a sul- 
phur match in it, and keep the bung close stop- 
ped for about two hours ; then put in four gal- 
lons of good apple or cider brandy ; then take 
four gallons of the cider immediately from the 
press, and put it to the brandy, shaking the bar- 
rel well to absorb the sulphurous e as, (the ci- 
der ought to be strained through a flannel,) and 
then fill the barrel with the cider before any 
fermentation has taken place^ and bung up 
the barrel tight immediately, and put it in a 
cool place, and rack it off in March following^ 
If it is not fine when racked, it may be fined 
with the whites of eggs — and as soon as quite 
bright, rack it again into a clean cask and it 
will keep for years. Some persons do not s«l- 
phur the cask, under an idea that it produces 
head-ache; others put but three gallons of 
brandy and from ten to twelve pounds of sugar 
to it. It is, if properly made, and of good ci- 
der, a fine vinous beverage, to drink in suon- 
mer, when diluted with water ; and in the Ger- 
man Counties of Pennsylvania, it was the favcr- 
ite drink, when they got any refreshment at 
taverns, by all those persons who could not af- 
ford to get wine. Those persons that I knew 
most famous for making good cider r^yal, pdt 
rye whiskey to it instead of brandy, as it soon- 
er became assimilated to the cider and vinous 
than brandy ; thai is, it was not to be tasted^ 
when brandy could always be discevered by a 
nice palate. Brandy put to cider or wine a^ 
ter it is well fermented, never loses its flavor in 
either cider or wine, and instead of becoming 
vinous, as it ougiit to be, by fermentation, it is 
only branded cider, or what used to be called, 
some 30 or 40 years ago, Sampson ; which was 
one gill of brandy or other spirits, put to a tan- 
kard of cider, which always produced head- 
aches. ; 

You also, in tbe last Farmer, make mention 
of the naked Barley — I remember it for at least 
fifty years, and it was used by the German 
fardiers of a part of York County, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Frederick County, Maryland, to make 
CQffeeof^ and 1 recollect of hearing i( sppken 



of as infinitely 8U|^rior to Rye, aa to its flavoi* 
and salubnity-^ut I do not recDtiect of seeisg^ 
it for upwards of thirty years ; but formerly 
I have seen it brought to York Town, Penn- 
sylvania, and Frederick Town, Maryland, for 
sale by the name of Coffee Barley— *The Grer- 
mans called it ^' Coffedgerst.^ 

To make Barley Coffee, 

Roast it in the manner that common coffee is 
roasted, then take one portion of coflPee to 
about as much as one third of the quantity you 
commonly use for one meal ; then take three 
times that quantity of the roasted barley wfiole 
(not being ground) and boil it by itself, then 
strain through a tin strainer, with smaller holes 
than a (jullender ; put that liquor over the first 
portion of coffee and make in the tisual manner. 

1 knew a very respectable Clergyman, wha 
was fond of some of the good things of this 
world; that for several years, 1 was acquainted 
in his family, always used Ms ' coffee made in 
the above manner — and he used it, because be 
thought it an improvement on foreign coffee. 

P. S. — I have called on a German's son, now . 
middle aged, who says that he has often assist- 
ed his father in making Cider Royal, and he' 
says, that my receipt for making it is correct — 
His father was famous for making good cider 
royal of the best quality. He himself, attempt- 
ed this last year to make one b^rel of it, and 
it turns out to be as hard as the hardest cider. — 
He spoke to t person who makes/ good cider, 
and one whom he could depend on, and gave 
him an extfa price : the cider was made early 
in the morning, and brought to him before 9 
o'clock ; he immediately drew off some of the 
cider, and put to it ten pounds of sugar, and four 
gallons ofapple brandy, and bunged them up 
tight immediately. He attributes the hardness ' 
|o a ioffnentation' having taken place before the 
fugar and brandy was put to it, instead of the 
sugar and brandy being put into the cask first. 
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AGRICULTURAL, LECTURES AT DARTMOUTH 
COLLEGE. 
We learn with much pleasure that Prafestor Cava, 
of Dartmouth Col^ge, proposes to give a course of 
liectures, accompaaied with.ezperia(entB on the gnur^ 
«Z principU4 rf Agricuitwey embraemg, particularly,^ 
the subject of Soil* and Mtmures^ The eotirse, we are 
informed, will be completed in twelve leettures, h^;m» 
ning on th^ first Wednesday ef Apr^ and continued 
daily. We are told that Professor Dana wouid be gnr 
tified by the attendance of any gentleman or piac^cal 
&fmer, and wiU gijee him> gratis, the privil^e of such 
attendance. We hope the ProfiesaorwiU meet with 
due enoouragemeat ih this benerelest pregeet; and 
that he will successfuHy employ the hghts of wdeaca 
to direct the course of the most oseihl of the arts.— • 
That he possesses the qualificatiOBs which may enable 
him to apply a knowle^ of Chemistry to yery impair 
tant purposes, as reqpecti^ Agriculture, will, we thlnk^ 
be CTident to those who hare perused his ^^ Report oa 
a disease afflicUng N6at Cattle, in Burton, N. H."^ pob^* 
Ushed in our paper Ko. 14, p. 105. 

ON MAKINO MAPLE 6UOAR. 
We haTe repeatedly been requested by oar oerroa- 
pondents to lumish sooie stateteents relative to the 
cheapest and beat wfiar:of <i«kkitig and ^eaiunarmapi* 

iDigitizeaDy vjv/v^v RJv*^ 
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vngmr. We had hoped that Mr. Preston, of Stockport, 
Pbl would, befere this tkae^ haye obliged us with some 
leoarke 011 fhb suliject, as he informs as [li. E. Far- 
mer, No« 23, p. 182,] thai be has *^ had upwards of 
thirty yeary ezpenence and obeerration in manufaetar- 
iag maple ««gar in the pame orchard,^^ and ^^ Had 
thougltts of pabUshing^ some directions for public bene- 
KX^'^Mc. We still wish that the gentleman would 
make our paper the vehicle of some remarks on tlus 
topic. But as the season for manufacturing that arti- 
cle has neady arrived, we proceed to give such inform- 
ation as it i» in our power to communicate ; and shall 
be gratified if it proves useful to some wbo are engaged 
bk this important kind of domestic manuAictare« 

The following directions were obli^^y fumi^ed 
us by Henry Lake, Jr. Esq. of Rodklngfaam, Vermont, 
who his had much experience in the art to which they 
refer. 

«« Scald your buckets for catching sap before tipping 
the trees. 

*^ The sap should bekep/t dean Aom diit through the 
ptocess of boiling. 

^^ Avoid leaving your Bap long in an iron kettle, as 
the rust will give it a dark color. 

** When nearly boiled down to ^rup (or thin molas- 
ses) k Httle lime Uirown into the kettle will be of use. 

*^ At this stage-of boiling as wen as in sogtarSng off, 
care should be taken to avoid heating the top of the 
kettle too hot, or any other way burning, as it will in- 
jure the color, as well as the flavor of the sugar. 

*' When the sirup is well boiled down, turn it While 
hot, into a clean wooden vessel, let it stand two or 
three cbiys and eettle : then turn it carefully trom the 
dirt at the bottom and strain it. 

^ Hang it over a gentle lire, .and when it h warm, 
stir in one pint of milk to four or five gallons sirup, 
which win rise as it b^ins to boil, and must be taken 
vft with a skimmer. 

«Mf you wisli to make your- fugar very nice, oool it 
unto one half or two thirds will grain, turn it hot into 
m tight cask ; let it stand undisturbed in a cellar, or 
other cool place until it is grained at the bottom.-* 
Turn off the molasses and turn the cask bottoza up- 
wards over some vessel to catch what wiU drain out : 
let il sftand as long as any win drop, then set your cask 
upright, and what moisture remains wiU settle to the 
^ttom^ leaving the top dry and of a superior quality. 

^^ Jf you wish io mstke dry sugar without drainii^, 
there are various modea of ascertaining when it is bou- 
ed sufficiently ; peihaps as sure a method is to drop 
aeme on snow and let it cool ; if it is brittle at rosin it 
is nifficienUy boned.'^ 

ON BOILINO MAPLE SAP BY STEAM. 
Mr. Preston requests to know ^^ whether there is not 
m better mode of boilmg the sap of the sugar maple 
ttian in iron kettles over the fire V^ and says, '^ I am 
led to these inquiries by the circumstance of a young 
man, latdy from an Eastern State, 4iaving erected a 
•wooden distiflery that is boiled by steam conveyed into 
the Vyttom ^ the cistern by wooden pipes from a small 
freo Settle, set ni an arch some thirty 4eet distant.^^* 
We have given in the New England Farmer, No. 5, p. 
38, 39, the mode of heating liquids ,by steam, adopted 
\>y Count Rumford, which was by conducting steam 
into the liquid which it is required to heat. We have 
eeen other modes described, by which the steam em- 
braced the outside of the vessels which contained the 
tiquor to be heated. These modes may be useful, in 
many cases, where filing or heating is the object, 
trithoui regard to eimporation. When steam is intro- 
4luced into a liquid, it is condensed, imparts caloric to 
the liquid, bat gives no more heat than what it had 
previously received from the fiie which gave it the 
atate of steam. In condensing, however, or changing 
|h>m a gaseous to a liquid form, it ^icreases the quan- 
tijlr of the Uqaid to which it imparts its .^saloric, and 



probably adds as much to the liquid by its condensa- 
tion, as it cauees it to be diminished by evaporation. 
We are inclined, therelbre, to belieVe, where evapora- 
tion is the object, it may be as well to apply the fire 
directly to the vessel containing tho liquor to be evap- 
orated, as to make use of the agency of steam. In this, 
however, we may be in an error, and if so should be 
happy to be corrected. 

The communication of Mr. Pickering lor this day^s 
paper, and that of Mr. Kenrick in our paper No. 30, 
will, we doatbt not, receive the attention which their 
importance merits. We do not regret the circumstance 
of those gentlemen differing in opinion upon some to- 
pics. By fiiendly cdlisions of tl^ kind, the truth is 
often elicited. 

A conununication from our good friend in Stodcport, 
Pa. was duly received, and would have been pubUshed 
before this time, had not the Editor wished to accom- 
pany its pubUcation with some remarks which he has 
not yet found leisure to complete. We hope neither 
that gentleman, nor any other, who may oblige us with 
their observations, wiU consider their ftivors as neglect- 
ed or tmgratefuUy received, when circumstances may 
have caused a delay in their publication. 



The Anniversary of the 8th of Jan. was celebrated 

with much spirit at Nashville Gen. Jackson was 

present at the celebration, and from the complexion of 
the toasts, we should think (says the Boston Gazette) 
he has a strong disposition to climb the Presidential 
ladder. 

Twelve millions four hundred and seventy eight 
thousand C%af# were imported the' last year into the 
United States. It is calculated, says thjB Philadel- 
phia Democratic Press, that the value of aU sorts of ci- 
gars consumed in the United States in one year, is 
about five millions of dollarf . 

A woman in New-York, aged 109 years, whUe on 
her death-bed, acknowledged that eighty otu yean 
ago, she strangled an infant child. * 

A New- York paper says, '' The effect of the pressure 
of the Branch upon the local Banks is too serious to 
be named!" 
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CONGRESS adjourned on Monday last.— An ab- 
stract of their last weeks preceedings wiU be given in 
our next. — — 

FOREIGN.— A letter firom an American officer, now 
in the Mediterranean says : '^ I observe a vast deal in 
the public prints, relative to Greek affairs, and a pretty 
general indisposition to credit the accounts of their 
success. 0nt whatever may be said to the contrary by 
the ^^ Holy Alliance^' and their advocates, 1 know that 
the cause is going on gloriously, said if they are not in- 
terfered with, there is every rational ground for believ- 
ing that they will succeed, if not to their immediate 
and full emancipation, at least to the great betterment 
ef -their condition.^ 

An American gentleman, Mr. Gaillard, fit>m Charles- 
ton, was butchered in a most shocking manner, not 
long since in Havsma, by pirates, for having observed 
^^ that Commodore Porter would soon be among them.^' 

DOMESl^IC— Thursday, the 3d of Aprfl, is to be 
observed as a day of Cuting, humiliation and prayer in 
Masadiusetts and Maine. 

Firt* — On Thursday night an unfinished brick house 
in Purchase St. was destroyed by fire. Owing to the 
spirited exertions of the engine-men and citizens, and 
plenty of water, the other houses in the block were 
preserved* 

On the Ist^^. a dweUing house in Hartford, Con. 
owned and occupied by Mr. Uriah CadweU, wsls de- 
stroyed by fire, together with nearly an his furniture 
and provisions. 

A house in Thompson, Con. .occupied by aMr« Lee, 
was lately l)umt, and Mrs. Lee peridi^d in the flames. 

A medical writer, s^ys the N. J. Eagle, attKbutes the 
great increase df Apoplexy to the wearing of cravats, 
and endeavors to prove his theory by the observation, 
that women who generally go with their necks uncov- 
eredf are rarely subject to this disease* < 

Four animals^ of the Lynx species were kttled in 
Craflsbury, Vt. in the month of January. Of one it 
is remarked, that the whole of its intestines, when ex- 
tended to their full length, measured but six feet two 
inches in length. 

Appropriate prumU to John Q. jidamt,^-A few days 
since, an enormous Con Fuh, weighing etg^/yyovr 
pounds^ was caught by some Marblehead Fishermen.— 
On its being landed, it was at once agreed to present 
it to JoMM Q^i>V Adams, as an appropriate teetimoni- 
al of th6 gnOitade of Fishermen foar hie most able and 
triumphant defence of the American rirht to the Fish- 
eries, in the negotiations of Ghent, llie fish was ac 
cordhiglv frozen With great care, in order to preserve it 
incased in a box of ice, and transmitted, with a letter 
from tbt donors, to th« fiosu Secvetary of State. 

,tki4x R^iikr, 



ASHES, pot, 1st q[ual. . . 
pearl do. • . . 
BEANS, white, .... 
BEEF, mess, 200 cwt. . . 
cargo. No. 1. . . . 
" No. 8. . . . ^ 
BUTTER, inspect. 1st qual. 
'' 2d qual. 
small kegs, lanuly, 
CHEESE, new miUc . . . ' 

FLAX 

FLAX SEED . • . . . 

FLOUR, Baltimore, superfine, 

Genessee . . • 

Rye, best • • . 

GRAIN, Rye • ^ . . . 

Com 

Barley .... 

Oats 

HOGS' LARD, 1st sort • . 

HOPS, No. 1, 

LIME, . 

OIL, Linseedb^ Aaserleaii 

PLAISTER PARIS . . . 

PORK, Navy Mess . . . 

Bone Middlings . . 

Cargo, No. 1, . . 

Caigor^o. S, . . 

SEEDS, Herd's Grass . . 

Clover 

WOOL, Merino, full blood,wa8hed 
do. do. unwashed 
do* 3-4 washed 

do. 1-t do. 

Native .... do. 
PuUed, LamVs, 1st sort 
do. Spinning, 1st sort 

PROVISJOJ^ MARKET. 
BEEF, best pieces .... 

PORK, fresh ,. 

VEAL, 

MUTTON, 

P OULTR Y, 

BUTTER, kegjft tub ... 
lump, best • • . 

EGGS, 

M]ilAL,Rye, • 

Indian, • • . . • 

POTATOES, 

CIDER, liquor, 

HAT, best, 
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bbl. 
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D. C 

145 00 

155 00 

90 

9 00 

8 00 

6 00 

14 
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1 
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60 

50 

80 
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44 
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25 

65 

3 00 

12 00 

14 50 

12 00 

11 0(> 

2 25 

8 

50 

40 

45 

t 

55 
47 



TO 
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150 00 

156 00 

1 00 

9 60 

8 60 

6 50 
16 
13 
17 

9 

9 

1 00 

7 60 



8 

5 

6 

3 

7 

16 

20 

20 

90 

80 

37 

1 60 
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6 00 
86 
76 
70 
47 

12 

1 60 
70 

3 26 
12 50 
15 00 
12 60 
11 50 

2 60 

9 
60 
45 
47 
46 
40 
60 
60 
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6 

• 

7 

9 

17 

22 

24 

86 



24 00 



STRAW CUTTERS; 

One ofih^ Farmeri be$t Implementij this seaion, 

ON hand and for sale at the Aoricultvkal Es* 
fl^ABLisHMBJiT, Vo^ 20, Merchants Row*-Han4 
and Machine STRAW CUTT£R£i, tome wtff ipv 
prices. 

(J^-One ENGLISH MACHINE, vrhicb wiU bre aoll 
for half the cost and dharges. 
Seventl £LAND MACHINES, euitable for prfvaAi 
Digitized D> Boston, Maia^v 
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A MORAIi LESSON. i 

Liften, young: former, to the moral muse, 
And catch the useful lessons of her son^. 
Be frugal and be blest ; frugality 
Will gi?e thee competence ; thy gains are small, 
Too smaU to bear {nrofuslon^s wasteitd hand. 
Make temperance thy companion ; so shall health 
jMt on thy brow, and brace thy vigorous frame 
To every useful work. And if to these 
Thou happily shalt Join one virtue more, 
The love of industry, the glowing joy 
Felt from each new improvement, then ftiir peace 
With modest neatness in her decent garb. 
Shall walk around thy dwelling ; while the great. 
Tire with the vast fktigue of doing nought, 
Fiird with the ails, which luxury await, 
Impatient curse the dilatory day, 
And look with envy cm thy happier state* 

Then banish from thy fields the loiterer sloth^ 
Nof listen to the voice of thoughtless ease, 
film sordidness and penury tnrronnd, 
Beneath whose lazy hand the farm runs wild ; 
Whose heart nor feels Uie Joy improvement gives, 
IXoT leaden eye the beauties that arise 
From labor sees. Accumulated filth 
Annoys Ips crowded steps ; even at his door 
A yellow mucus from the dunghill stands 
In squalid pool» ; his bqild^ogs qorepairM, 
To ruin rush precipitate ; his fields 
Disorder governs, and licentious weeds 
Spring up uncheckM : the netUe and the dock, 
Wormwood and thistles, in their season rise. 
And deokdly nightshade spreads his poison round* 
Ah ! wretched he ! if chance his wandering child, 
Bj hunger prompted, pluck th^ alluring fruit I 
Benumbing stupor creeps upon hb brain ; 
Wild grinning laughter^ soon to this sitcceeds ; 
Strange madness then, and death in- hideous form. 
Mysterious Providence i ah why concpal^ 
In sQch a tempting form, ^oUld poisoni^ lurk ; 
Ah, why so near the paths of innocentt 
Abonld qyring their bane ? But thou alone art wise. 



Aotiritj, industry aad taleota maj adraDee a 
mail to l^gh.8taDdiQg in tke commnnitj, bnt pru- 
dence and dircmnspectioB alone can preserve 
bim in such station Genius, without prudence, 
is often a curse to ito possessor : 

*^ For many a aiian, who has much wit. 

Needs twice as much to govern it.*^ 
iSail hower^r, eenius is a blessing, and talents 
are desirable, although their misapplication may 
ruin a man. No one in his jienses would prefer 
a dull to a sharp tool foi* fear of cutting his fin- 
j^er ; nor should a person of feeble intellect be 
preferred to another of gf eat mental powers, 
because the latter by inisdiiecting his entities 
nay do the most mischief. 

No man was erer a kna^e unless he was also 
in some degree af fool. Indeed faareir is a 
compound quality, consisting of folly and low 
emming. A man who has a clear head bias gen- 
4»aUir an honest heart; for he m«it perceire 
that honesty is not only a duty, enjoined by the 
laws of God and man^ but is likewise the best 
policy^ . 

. It is obserred by Home in his description of 
4be Ai^lo-Saxons that " Whatever we may im- 
agine concerning the usual truth aad sincerity 
of men who live in a rude and barbareus state, 
there is much more £risehood MDoag them than 
among ciyUuced nations.'^ 



Abitont.— Plants which were once held in 
dread by mankind, are now used, and found not 
only innoxious, but of all things serriceable ; — 
whilst those which we now disregard, as at best 
indifi^rent, were in times past considered natri* 
tious, pleasant and possessed of countless vir* 
tues. We all of us now reprobate the use of 
quasha by the brewers, and proclaim that aotb* 
ing but hops is wholesome or pleasant ; but we 
believe that there are brewers now living, who 
remember when hops were forbidden bylaw, 
and the use of them in the brewery held in 
great disappr6bation. Gerard states, that in his 
day potatoes were eaten sopped in wine ; that 
they were made into delicious conserves an^re* 
storative sweet meats ; and others he tells ut 
^^ to give them the greater gnM^ in eating do 
boil them with prunes, and so eat them.'' The 
Queen of James I considered these such a del* 
icacy, that she had them supplied to her table, 
but in small quantities, the price being so high 
as a shillii^ a pound. But when it was endeav- 
ored to introduce this root as a food among the 
poor, although it was a delicacy of kings, the 
people declared it a narcotic, a poisonous and 
mischievoas root, flatulent, and causing the lep- 
rosy and dysentei^. — Europecm Mafazw€* 

Glne/rwi Leaiktr.— It is generally thought 
that the process of tanning renders leather ex- 
ceedingly insoluble. Means, however, have 
been found to overcome that insolubility, and to 
form a glue exceedii^ly well adapted to the 
purpose £or which it has been used ; namely, 
that of making the black paptr €a$i$, so much 
used for a great variety of purposes ;-^as it not 
only forms the cement by which they are glu- 
ed together, but also in consequence of the gal- 
lic acid contained in it strikes a black color, by 
the application of a Solution of sulpliate of iron 

Sreen vitriol, or copperas) to the surfaces o/ 
e articles; and lastly serves to varnish the 
cases. 

The process for making tUs glue is as fol- 
lows i — Boil the scraps or cuttings of thin tan- 
ned leather ; such as the upper leathers of bsots, 
shoes, kc, are made of, in stale urine, until they 
become softened, and will stretch and contract 
when pulled and let go again, in the aaanner of 
India rubber ; they are then to be washed in 
clean water, and boiled in water until dissolved 
to a proper consistence for use. 

Remedy for sore Ejfts. — I have lateljr seen an 
application for sore eyes rapid in its good effects 
and so simple and cheap tlmt the poor and igno- 
rant can obtain it Take small sticks of sassa- 
fras, split io^ae pieces — pot them in a vessel 
with cold fresh spring water— they impart a 
glutinous matter to the water^wash sore eyes 
in this liquid, which cures them Without 4mart 
or heat. — Anerican Farmer, 



CHARLES RAWLET. 
One beautiful spring morning, shortly after I 
came to Green Line, I took a ride round the 
neighborhood to retoiii the visits ol opf new 
acquaintances, and to say howd're do to the 
many new fiices I was in the miw of. After 
making several calls I arrived at a neat look- 
ing Farm-house, whose tenant I had taken a gUss 
of cider with the day before, aad wlio I learn- 
ed was a fCHEmg man of promising character. 



I wu struck as soon as 1 entered oa the place, 
with the business-lik^ appearaace of every 
thing. The fences were all Ib good order, tte 
trees looked thrifty, the winter grain verjr 
forward, the cattle ia priose ke^puig; aad t^ 
place well stocked wi^ poulti^^ of every kind, 
fine growing pigs, and a clever Sock of sheep* 
At &e bam I observed several persons busily 
employed, aad so stepped down there f wheret 
I found Ciiarles Rawley himself, is bis AM 
sleeves working like a lusty fellow, and hia 
boys ro^od him as busy as himself. He invited 
me to walk to the house and I did so; and that 
arrangement of things within correj^ooded wel) 
with that without. 

Although it was not much after the ordinary, 
breakfiut hour; every thing like cooking or 
eating had disappeared, there was not so inncl^ 
as a crumb on the floor ; the ver^ cat bad had 
her fill, and sat washing her face m the comer i 
the chain were all in tlieir places; the iaUes 
looked newly poUshed, and the doniestic carpet 
did not bear the print of a smgle foot-step. But 
the prettiest sight Was the good woman and her 
two eldest dau^^ters at the spinning-wheels ; ^ 
little giris did not appear to be, either of them, 
BMre than 9^ or 10; yet tbey seemed qoita 
mistresses of their business, and worked ao 
smart as their mother. With their flaxen b^ 
neatly combed up, their rosy faces fresh and 
clean, and their linsey dresses neat aad tidy, 
they bespoke a tribute of praise to their ex« 
cellent mother, which I could not help availing 
myself even ot that early opportunity of paying; 

We read the truest lessons of character ii| 
small things ; and when Charies asked Im wife 
for the decanter of brandy, I sat it dawa as oam 
good sign; it was an article with which he waa 
not very familiar; and when afterwards he 
w-a^ted to pay me a small sum of money for 
some choice seed I had promised him, and went 
to the good woman for the money, I set that 
down as another. Ifs always a good sign whem 
husband and wife keep the family purse in 
common, for it shows that they bottk know how 
to keep it well-^a matter of the ifirst conse* 
quence. ' . 

I left Charles Rawley's that morning, delight- 
ed with ny visit, and when I returned home, 
noted in my Port Folio, (^ Rawley will be rkh 
in a dozen yeson.'' it will be twelve yaais 
next May since I made this entry and he is aosr 
master of a farm of 260 acres of fine land, and 
has money out at interest, though at that time 
probably fifteen hundred dollan would have 
bought liim out completely ; so certainly does 
industry, fro|^llty and good management pros- 
per. — iknportmn. 

Pun Le^^ — A short time before the removal 
of the insh Courts to their present splendid 
building, one of the walls of the old court house 
was in a very tottering condition. While a law 
argument was going on one day in full courts 
thh assumed so dangerous an appearance as to 
check the proceedings for a short time : dudngf 
which a young wag af the biDr, addressed the 
court, saying " My Lord, I move for an 'injnn^ 
turn to itay m proceedings of that walL^ ^ Them 
is no need (replied Curran) a temporary^ bar wiH 
be Buffidenf 

Dr. R. maintained that poverty was a virtue. 
^ That," said Mr. Caoninft "isj^ter^^ 



a virtue of necesiity.*\ 
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DISEASES OF CATTLE. 

9ELXCTSD AND COMPILED FROM THE BEST AVTRORS, 
BY THE EDITOR. 

Loss of Joint OU^ or Synovia. 
, " Woands, or panctares of the joints, often 

S' enetratfe so deep as to pierce through the ten- 
ons and ligaments, occMoning a loss or dis- 
chai^ of the natural secretion of the joint, viz. 
its oil, or synov'i ; the same accident may hap- 
pen from any injury exciting inflammation, and 
that inflammation passing on till it produces an, 
opening into the joint. This disease is always 
an alarming one, and the principle of cure is to 
produce the process of heaUnJf as quickly as 
possible, by exciting active inflammation ; this 
may be done after the first effects of the injury, 
ha?e subsided, in consequence of bleeding, purg- 
ing and fomentation, in the usual manner, and 
then applying the volatile blister to the joint, 
composed of Spanish flies, in powder, two dr. 
and spirits of ammonia, four oz. ; at the same 
time the orifice is to be phigged with a tent, 
dipped in the foilowiag composition : 

Sweet spirits of Nitre 3 dr. 

Butter of antimony, and extract 
of lead, each 2 dr. 

The blister and caustic may be occasionally re- 
peated ; the mixture every twenty-four hotirs, 
till the effusion of joint oU is completely stop^ 
ped ; then the following balsam may be applied 
once or twice a day, in order to heal up the 
wound : Tincture of myrrh ^ 2 oz. 

BluQ vitriol water •} oz. 

** The vitriol water may be made Iry dissolv- 
ing ten ilracbms of blue vittaol, in powder, in -a 
pint of hot water ; the balsam to be well shakep 
together previous to using it. The blister is to 
be well rubbed on the joint, till a plentiful dis- 
charge takes place from the surface, when it 
becomes no longer requisite. By this treatment 
a cure is generally effected, unless when the 
bones are materially injured along with the 
toft parts, and then any plan of cure will prove 
ineffectual. When weakness of the joint pre- 
vail*, after the running of the joint-oil is stop- 
ped, which is generally the case, a plaister of 
pitch, &c. as recommended in pa||^e 249, should 
be applied."— iSfccWrt'5 Treatise. 

■^""'l Matifje, 
This is a^^cu6meous disease, which is very 
coBtagious, for so laany cows as come in con- \ 



may be repeated every three or four days till 
a cure is effected ; and it seldom requires more 
than two or three applications : 

Flowers of sulphur 1 lb. 

Spirits of turpentine ^ pt. 

Triiin oil, enough to make it into a 
thin liquid. 

Horn Distemper. 

This is a disease which nas its seat in the 
horns. Cows are more subject to it than oxen, 
and it does not attack bulls ; and steers and heif- 
ers, under three years old, it is said, are not 
subject to it. The distemper causes the pith 
of the horn to be gradually consumed, it is 
most commonly confined to one horn only, but 
sometimes appears in both. It is occasioned by 
poor keeping, by which the blood becomes thin 
and reduced, and does not circulate proper^ in 
the extremities. It is discovered by the slug- 
gishness of the animal, loss of appetite, a cold- 
ness of the bom, and a disposition to lie down. 

To cure the disease, the horn should be b<ired 
with a nail gimblei in such a manner as to effect 
the discharge of the matter which has become 
purulent. The hollow part should be weU 
cleansed by vinegar in which a portion of salt 
has been dissolved, to be injected by a syringe. 
Dr. Deane recommended the injection of a mix- 
ture of rum and honey, with myrrh* and aloes. 
Stimulating medicines, such as ginger, spices, 
kc. have been given, but these are injurieus 
until the bowels have been evacuated. Laxa- 
tives, however, such ^ sulphur, glaubecr^s 9oUb, 
&c- prove serviceable ; and after the bowels 
are ev«icuated, and the horn well cleansed, go9d 
keeping will be necessary to effect the cure. 

Tail Sickness. 
^^ This is a distemper attended with weakness 
and sluggishness to which homed cattle are lia- 
ble in uie spring. The end of the tall becomes 
hollow, and relaxed, but not, as some have as- 
serted, destitute of feeling. A cure is easily 
effected by the amputation of a small piece of 
the tail, which will be attended with a discharge 
of some blood. But when the tail is but little 
affected, and near to the end, a slit of an inch 
or an inch and an half, in the end of the tail, is 
preferable to amputatioui" 



tact with one laboring under the disorder will 
be sure to catch it. Its symptoms are, a scarf 
on the external part of the body, which is al- 
ways attended with an itching. This the ani- 
mal shows, by having a continual inclination to 
rub the affected part or parts agarost any thing 
the can get at. Some say that it is caused by 
a kind of animalculae, which burrows in the 
skin. It generally attacks those animals which 
are low in flesh, and have been fed on poor 
forage 



The first step in order to^cure this iftsease is 
to take a currycomb and gently curry off the 
scurf, in order -that the medicine may have the 
better effect. After this the following applica- 
tion is to be nibbed on the parts affected, whichl 



Ulcers. 
An ulcer is « a solution of the soft part of an 
animal body, together with the skin." The 
symptoms of an ulcer, which is in a way to be 
healed, are granulations, or little eminences, 
arising from the surface of a florid or reddish 
color, small in size, and pointed at the top ; the 
discharge, white and thick. This will gener- 
ally be effected hy giving the animal perfect 
rest, using mild and simple ointments, such as 
are composed of oil and bees' wax, or hog's 
lar^, which is not rancid. Turpentine and lard 
I melted together make a good ointment. The 



following has likewise been recommended : 
Goose grease i ^^* 

Hog's lard 2 lb. 

Red Lead ^ oz. 

Pulverized alum 1 ^^* 



The goose grease and lard are to^ ]>e nielted 
over a slow fire ; the lead is then to be added 
in fine powder, which is to be constantly stirred 
till it becomes cold, in order that it may be well 
incorporated. A little sulphur and nitre may 
be given by way of alterative. 

If the ulcer assumes an inflamed state, and 
the surface is covered with a brown transpareni 
matter, the following fomentation will prove 
useful. 

Camomile flowers I lb. 

Wormwood, a large handful. 

Bay and Juniper berries, each 4 oz. 
Beer or ale grounds, emptins or 

yeast 6 qts. 

Vinegar 1 qt. 

The whole to be boiled for a quarter.of an hour. 
Leeches applied to the edges of ihe ulcer will 
be serviceable, and purges of gUuber aalts or 
epaem salts. 

If the ulcer becomes black and fetid, with a 
cessation of every inflammatory symptom, and 
there appears to be danger of mortification, 
give an ounce of Peruvian barit every four 
hours ,* a little opium may be joined with it. 
Foisentation with hot vinegar will be found 
useAil. When the parts suppurate, cut off, tM 
dead matter with a Imife, and afterwards drM 
with some simple ointment. 

If there is too rapid a growth of fungous 
matter, or what is called proud flesh, it may be 
well to rub in a small quantity of the following 
caustic over' the whole surface of the preter- 
natural growth, with a spatula. 

Sofi>-fep. ' 1 oz. 

Ars^^ic I oz. ' 

- Oil of vitriol - i oz. i 

Spirits of lavender i dr. 

The soap and araenic to be mixed first, and 
then the vitriol add^ by degrees. The whole 
may then be covered with the digestive oint- 
ment of tar and turpentine, prepared as men- 
tioned in No. 29, pagt 225, 2d col. By these 
means part of the grow*li will become dead in 
a few days, which may be cut or pared off, and 
the same caustic applicatioii made to the re- 
maining part till the whole is destroyed. 

In ulcers in fleshy parts there is often a pre-r 
teraatural callous, or hardened growth. This 
must be destroyed before a cure can be com- 
pleted. In this case, the before mentioned 
caustic must be applied, but used with caution. 
The hard part is to be rubbed with it for half 
the extent of the swelling, beginning at the ori- 
fice. The dead parts are then to be cut away 
every two or three days, and the application is 
to be repeated till the cure is complete. 

We have now concluded, for the present, our 
observations on the diseases of Neat Cattle. It 
is probable we may have omitled to take notice 
of some disorders to which they may be sub- 
jected ; and, if so, should be glad to supt>ly the 
defect ; and would be much obliged to any 
friends or correspondents who may be so good 
as to point out any errors which we may have 
committed, either through inadvertency or mis- 
information. Any remarks which may relate 
to disorders peculiar to our climate, wiU oe 
parttcalarlyjp,|ta§lg^ ^^^ 
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The doses prescribed are inteoded for cows, 
which have ncarlj or altogether acquired their 
growth. Oxeo or buMocks hating stronger 
consUtutions than cows, will be more subject to 
inflammatory diseases, especially when exposed 
to labor. The remedies heretofore recommend- 
ed, mnst therefore be increased in quantity when 
applied to full grown males. Dr. Skellett says 
■ that the bullock must be bled and purged, &c. 
a third more than the cow, which will be a 
proper general rule to be observed in aU his 
diseases. This rule, however, must be modifi- 
ed, like every other general rule, according to 
the circumstances of the case, and the judgment 
of the practitioner. 

Calves are subject to many of the diseases of 
COW9, and inmost cases their treatment must be 
the same, except that the means employed, 
such as bleeding, purging, &c. should be dimin- 
ished about one third of what has been directed 
for the cow; making discretionary allowance 
for the difference of age, size, and condition of 
the animals. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



FOR THX VKW KSOLAJfJ) PARMXR. 

Mr. EDrroR— I have been a reader of your 
paper ever since its commencement, and I now 
begin to think it is high time for me to make a 
communication to you, which 1 believe will be 
beneficial to my agricultural brethren, and if 
you are of the same opinion, you will please to 
publish it, or such part of it, as you see cause. 

The subject which I propose, is that of the 
more extensive cultivation of Oats. Various 
are the kinds of oats. The Barley or Scotoh 
oats, so called, I have cultivated, but not with 
very great success ; their weight is generally 
about 42 lbs. per bushel. — I have seldom been 
able to raise more than from 20 to %25 bushels 
per acre. The* black oats 1 harVe cultivated ; 
their weight is about 36 lbs. per bushel^ and 
produce a^ut as many bushels per acre as the 
barley or Scotch oats. The greatest objection 
I have to the barley or Scotch oats, is, that 
they must be harvested suddenly after they 
are fit, in order to prevent waste. The com- 
mon oats which are raifed, I consider prefera- 
ble. My average crop of late years hat been 
from 40 to 50 bushely per acre, and in one in- 
stance 65 bushels per acre. < 

I make oats principally, and generally speak- 
ii^, my first crop in the line of a rotation of 
crops. I break up the piece intended for this 
crop in the fall, if possible, and in the spring 
cross plough and harrow thoroughly before I 
sow my gprain; then harrow again until the 
turf is well pulverized ; then sow ten bushete 
of clover seed chaff per acre, and roll it in. As 
soon as the grain is harvested, and the young 
clover has received its growth, I plough it in. 
This clover with the stubble, is about equal to 
a common dressing of compost- manure. In the 
fall plough, in the spring I cross plough, after 
taking from my coomost heap thirty loads per^ 
acre, which are carefully spread. The )ot then 
being well harrowed and furrowed is ready for 
planting, either with com, potatoes, or turnips. 
This is mj second crop. For my third crop I 
again sow wheat, peas, flax, oats, &c. and st<K:k 
the lot down with b^rds grass and red top, 
which I believe makae the best of hay. I let 
the lot remain in grass three years. Thus you 
wUl observe I till three years, and mow or pas- 



My first and third crop is I 



ture three years, 

principally oats. | 

1 have frequently been told that oats and com 
were very impoverishing crops ; but i find no 
difficulty in enriching my land as above stated. 
Ten years ago my average crop of com was 
from 30 to 40 bushels per acre. But in pass- 
ing over a lot the second time which was man- 
aged as above in the summer of 1821, 1 had the 
satisfaction of harvesting 96 bushels of com per 
acre, and received the Socie^'s premium. My 
other crops have advanced in about the same 
proportion. 

The inquiry will naturally be made, what I 
do with my oats? Well, sir, after 1 have re- 
served for my stock and for seed, I take the re- 
mainder to my mill and manufacture them into 
flour and meal. It wi11.be understood that the 
oats are kiln dried, then hulled about as clean 
as rice, then ground, and bolted or sifted, as the 
case may be. That which I bolt is calculated 
to be mixed with wheat flour for bread; in 
which case the oat flour beinff kiln dried, must 
be scalded before it is ndxed with the wheat 
flour, otherwise the bread will be too diy 
Good oat flour, prepared as above, mixed with 
wheat flour, half and half, will make ks light 
and pleasant bread as common country wheat 
flo dh, and it will trouble good judges of bread 
to tell it from clear flour bread. Again, it Is 
excellent to make butter-cake, by the Yankees 
called slapjacks. The oat meal is calculated 
for puddings, and b a substitute for rye meal to 
mix with com meal for bread, or with rye meal 
for bread. In either case the oat meal must be 
scalded before it is mixed. 

Thus, after supplying my family, the remain- 
der is for mai^et The oat flour I have gen- 
erally sold in Boston and New York to the drug- 
gists. The meal is also purchased by the drug- 
gists. I have generally sold them oat flour for 
from four to five dollsirt per hundred, and tiie 
meal from three fifty to four fifty, which is, by 
them, retailed as medicine, from twelve to 
twenty cents per pound. 

The meal is frequently bought bv foreign- 
ers, by the barrel or hundred, for family use., 
The sale of oat meal is at present rather limi- 
ted ; the reason is that hot very few people in 
this country, save foreigners, are acquainted 
with the use of it, except for medicine. For- 
eigners' generally prefer oat meal to flour. 1 
really hope both for our health, and the inter- 
est of agriculture, that the time is not far dis- 
tant, when oat flour and meal will be used 
every family for food. 

Much may be said as to the value of this ar- 
ticle as medicine, as well as for food. It has 
been a common article for food in Scotland and 
Ireland for many years. Seldom, if ever, an 
Engiish, Scotch, or Irish vessel sailed without 
a supply of oat meal ; and I may say it would 
be well for every commander of'^ an American 
vessel, in making up his order for ship stores, 
to include a sufficient quanti^ of oat meal or 
flour for his voyage. 

As I am one of the homespun family, and 
wish for information, I hope these few remarks 
will draw something from more able writers. 

I will, when I have leisure, inform the pub- 
lic, through your paper, more particularly, as 
(o the process of hulling oats and preparing the 
flour and meal, as well as to the construction 
of the mill and kiln. HENRY STEVENS. 
Barmt^ Fermont^ Feb* 1823. 



VOa THS'HJew BJfOUUrDTAKlUCJl. 

Mr. EnrroR — Having leisure bv reason of age 
and infirmity to read papers and oooks, and find- 
ing you wish for communications from experi- 
enced farmers, I am induced to write, if what 
I communicate is of any- use you are welcome 
toJlt, if not, make waste paper of it. 

' ENGLISH TURNIPS. 
About the year 1788, or 1789, rea^ng the 
English mode of ploi^^hing for wheat fallow in 
the morning early, so as to plough in the dew, 
I concluded to radse turnips in that mode. I 
ploughed a yard seven or eight times, tn which 
1 had raised turnips the year before. The land 
was very poor, and had home a worse crop. I 
sowed it the 24th of July without any manure 
of any kind, or enriching the soil in any way 
but by simply ploughing in the dews. The yard 
was about three rods square. I had a very 
large crop. I continued ploughing and sowing 
that piece for seven years without manure, la- 
ter in the season every year than in the year 
preceding, till last year, when I sowed on the 
20th of August, and had an excellent crop of 
sweet flavored turnips. I generally ploughed, 
yearly, horn eiffht to twelve times before sow- 
ing. 1 have railed turnips on a larger scale 
since, and find them an excellent food for cattle. 
Yours, &C. WALLIS UTTLE, 

Towffwend, March 4, 1823. 

RXJUJtXS BT TMS SMTOE. 

Ol^Mr. Littie doet not inform us whai sort •fioil he 
raised bis tumipi mx* A heavy loam, or a soil on which 
clay is found In any considerable quantity, can hardly 
be ploughed too much. But we have some doubts 
whether a sandy soil is bene6ted by very frequent 



pkmghinr. A practioU as well as scientific farmer 
told the Editor that he had attempted to improve a 
worn out field, with a sandy soil, by frequent. plou|di- 
illgs when the dew was on, but did not succeed. 'Die 
sWrdiing rays of the sun appeared to rob (hci sofl of its 
fertiKtiag particles, and as he expressed it, the mor« 
he ploughed his land the poorer it grew. The system 
of TuU, an old I^glish writer of celebrity, who thought 
that frequent ploughing mis;bt, in all cases, serve as a 
substitVite for manure, has been found not to answer. 
Sir John Sinclair has the following observatiotts on Uiis 
subjea: 

^^ The management of sandy land* accordi^ to the". 
system adopted ^y the eelebrated Duckett, has been 
strongly recommended by an eminent author, and is 
founded on three principles : 1. Ploughing yery deep ; 
a due degree of moisture was thus preserved in his 
light land, by means of which his crops were flouri^* 
ing in seasons of drou^t, which destroyed those of his 
neighbors : 2. Ploughmg seldom, but effectually, by a 
trench plough, or what he called a ridm-coulter plough^ 
with which he buried the weeds that grew on the sur* 
face ; he has been known to put in seven crops witk 
only four ploughings : and 3. Occasionally raising a 
crop of turnips the same season after a crop of wheat, 
orofpulse.'^ "^ 

It should seem to be the modem practice of husband* 
men in Great Britain, when they cultivate sandy soils, 
to rive one deep ploughing in 12 or 18 months, and 
shallow tillage afterwards, with what are called scari- 
fiers, scufflers, kc instruments which stir the surface 
to a small depth only.t We know that our caltifators 
are not apt to make too much use of the plough ; but 
we submit it to consideration whether tome soiU may 
not be ploughed more than will prove beneficial to 
them f We hope Mr. Littl^ will oblige us with some- 
thing forther upon this subject, and inform us what 
kind of soil composed his turnip yard, which he made 
rich wRhoat manure, by ploughing ouy. 



* CMe •fjigrieuUtare^ p. 15. 
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Mr. Editor — I have knows many farmen 
lose cattle,. " 
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chokttd With roots and apples, and other similar 
articles, and have lost them mjself, till. I found 
the remedy h^loir. 

When an animal is choked, take a quart of 
water, a little more than milk warm, and pat 
in it a good larg^e spoonful of sofl soep^ and stir 
it welU and tum it down the creatsre^ throat, 
^Qt one third at a time. I ucrer knew it ikH 
u>f making them throw it op. It causes ^e 
throat to be slippery, and the root is theti ea- 
sily dislodged. W. UTTLE. 



to THB BOrrOR oy tHM irSW tXQLAtiD FARMER. 

Agrtcnlture is as mocfa interested on the im- 
provement of Machinery as the breed of Cattle, 
particularly millS) and other labor saving wa- 
ter powers^ 

I have been, throneh life, acquainted with 
milk; made many observations and ezperi- 
tnents, being frequently employed to project 
and draught them for practical millwrights. 
Yet with a very essential part of correct mill- 
writing, with all my study and observations, I 
nm yet ignorant, or in other words, incompe- 
tent to calculate ; that is, to calculate correct- 
ly the number of cnHc feet of water that will 
ran in a mill race of any grven time^ dimensions, 
and descent per rod. 

' Or, suppose I had t mill race dug with geo- 
metrical eittctness, twenty rods long, with a 
fall or descent of one inch in each rod, two feet 
wide in the bottom and six feet on the top, and 
three feet deep at the upper end — how -many 
cuMc feet of water would such a race discharge 
i& a minute, or any given time ? 

Or in ether words, supnose that on such a 
r^ce I had three water wheels, one requiring 
ten tubic feet of water in a g^en time, the 
others six an4 four feet in the saQie time — ;hoi^, 



matter on our globe is obedient to it ; and that 
is the true motion for every wheel in a mill^ 
and the stone also to run so that the coilrt^ 
gal force may balance the friction on the gud- 
geons, and prevent what millwrights call bnck- 
lacing. 

My theorem, which is in algebraic expresr 
sions, may perhaps be made intelligible in 
arithmetic, asd 1 will publish it in return for 
the one that I have requested. 

SAMUEL PRESTON. 

Stockport J Pa. Feb. 1823. 

rxmARks bt the xnrroR. 
Our correspoBdait has, in the above, giyen as tome 
ideas helatiVe to one of the most difficalt and perplex- 
ing branches of malfaematical and mechanical philoso- 
phy. The theorj of the motion of rivers and canals, 
the doctrines of hjrdranlics, hydrostatics, and the ap^ 
plication of vrater power to torn the machinery of 
mills, is but little understood, in comparison to the ad- 
vances which hare been made in other sciences of less 
importance. ^' We hare,*' says Professor Robinson, 
^^ merely skimmed over a few common notions concam*' 
ing the motions of water ; and mathematicians of the 
first order seem to have contented themselves with 
such views as allowed them to entertain themselves 
with eleg;ant applications of calculus. This, however, 
has not been their fault. They rarely had an opportu- 
nity of doing more for want of a Imowledge of &cts. 
They have made excellent use of the few whidi has 
been given them ; but it required much labor, great 
variety of opportunity, and great expense, to learn the 
multiplicity of things trhich are ccmbinea even in the 
simplest cases of wateiT in motion. Although the first 
geniuses in Europe have, for this century pact, tUmed 
much of their attention to thb subject, we are ahnost 
ignorant of the general lawt which may be observed in 
motions of fluids. Who can pretend to say what is 
-the velocity of a river of which you tell him the 
breadth, Ifae deptli, and the. declivity ? Who can say 
vrhat sweu will be produced in different parts of its 
course, If a dam or weir of given dimenaons he made 
in It, or a bridge throwm across it ? or how much its 
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to supply the one, two or three wheels ? 

These are questions that in the prime of life 
I never could find correct rules to ansvvei* ; anij 
from manv experiments on a long large q^ill- 
race I fully proved that^e deeper the water 
In the race the swifter it ran—that it ran swift- 
er on the top than on the bottom— that it ran 
awifter in the middle than near ihe sides i that 
1 imputed to fribtion. 

We know that the whole power of water is 
die 9pec^ groDiiy. That the particles of water 
are globular, and its Telocity is occasioned by 
rolling down an inclined plane, similar to what 
moiket balls would do ; that a cubic foot of wa- 
ter weighs e^ lbs. Therefore by the rules of 
dgebra there appears more given equations 
than unknown quantities, and by that rale we 
are limited for an answer. Yet from near fifty 
years studv, I have been unable to discover a 
correct rule for such calculations. 

I now use the freedom to appeal to the learn- 
ed and ingenious gentlemen who have been en- 
gaged m canals in the Eastern States, to publish 
such a desired theorem in . thy useful paper. 
And in return, life and iiealth permitting, I may 
perhaps publish a theorem of equal value. 
U is well known to most pepple that there is a 
certain circular motion in which a bucket of 
water may be swung bottom upwards, and none 
drop out ; that is, a certain motion in nature 
wherein the centrifugal force balances rravitor 
turn. It is the same motion in the Taws of 
creation that retains the planets in their or- 
bits— ft Uw so absolute that every ptoticle of 



oioers SIX acq foiir leeiin ine same "m«-.noi^, ^^^ ^1 ^ -^ ^ twainr anotlsw sttWM^ hit* it, 
deep must the water be turned bto tfiiat irace ^ ,i,nk, by taking etf iThfaAch to driy^^'milH''* 



This eminent writer cofifesses that heknows of- no train 
of reasoning, by wMch he can connect the general laws 
of hy4rostatics with. the phen«menaV>f the oniibrm-mo-' 
tion oi the water of a river or open stream, which can 
derive its motion only from the slope of its surfiice, and 
the modifications of this motion, or its velocity only 
from tae width and depth of the stream. There are 
cbxmnatances, he observes, in substance, which distin- 
guish ( portion of a river from a vessel of the same 
size and shape, in which the water is at rest. In both, 
gravitj is the sole cause of pressure ; but there mutt 
be soiie circumstance, peculiar to running waters, 
whichmodifies the exertion of the active principle, and 
whicb^ when discovered, most be the basis of hydrau- 
lics. 

The velocities of water issuing from orifices at vari- 
ous depths below the sur&ce, are in the square roots of 
those depths ; but this rule, owmg to causes not fully 
esi^ained, will not apply to runniag streams. The 
motion in rivers or channels is obstructed by inequali- 
ties, which give to the contiguous filaments of the 
stream transverse aiotions, which thwart and impede 
the regalar progress of the rest of the stream. These 
obstructions are most efiectual in the beginning of the 
coarse of the stream, because the stream being small, 
has more atUtide^ or a lai^rcr proportion of the par- 
ticles of water, in reference to the whole mass, is ex- 
posed to firiction against the sides, or banks, of the 
sti«am and its bottom. The particles of a liquid 
move with less friction among themselves, than whvn 
m pontact with a solid body, although the surface 
of the latter be as smooth as art can make it. 

From the above premises, we believe it would follow 
tiiat by doubling the quantity of running water in any 
given trough, pq^ or channel, which diidl be discharg- 
ed at the lower extremity adjutage, or out let, in any 
given time, we tnore than d<nU>U the power of such 
water to drive any kind of machinery. If running wa- 



ter, which would cover the bottom of a trunk or fioom 
of any given dimensions, inclined in a given ai^le, one 
foot deep, would drive to advantage one pair of mill 
stones of four feet in diameter, by lettmg in water suf- 
fictcat to cover the same flooas two feat deep, at least 
three pairs of sunilar null-stones might be driven, What 
millwrights call the head and fall would be increased 
one foot, or nearly doubled, if the plane on which the 
water run was not much inclined, and the friction 
against the bottom would be but very little, perhaps 
not tunf greater. But as we said before, this is a very 
abstruse subject, and requires more time and thought 
than we can at present bestow upon it. 

We have seen an excdlent tr«attse on the subject of 
Water Mills, by Mr. Sneaton, an Englishman, a cele- 
brated Engineer, and the person who supermtcnded 
the building of the Kddystone Light House. We hav< 
deferred our notice of Mr. Preston's communication fot- 
seme time, with a hope of finding that work, vrhich w<' 
believe would solve some of his doubts ; but bare not 
yet bee^ able to pal our bands upon it. We shall 
make some farther search, and if we should not suc- 
ceed in obtaining it, shall endeavor to state, from re- 
collection 6f long standing, some of the maxims it con- 
tains ; particularly those whidh relate to the potoer of 
tmall itrtenu U fum machinery ; the mode by uhtfh 
tuck poieer ie best ebtainid ; and iht rtlaiire velocity tu 
be attended to between the vater^uheel which girrt mo- 
tion to ftUli'ttones^ and the mill^ones^ in order to oh' 
tain the greatest power from the etream. 



^ 3ee Encyclopedia Brittanica) Art. River. 



FVom the Republican Advocate. 

Oreat Crope in Hartford County laet eeascn — with 

their mode of culture. 

Barley. — ^Joseph Wation, Jr. raised in Hart- 
ford Meadow on ooe acre of land aixtj-three 
and a half bnsliels of barley. The land was 
seldom overflowed. In 1820 it was well ma- 
nured, planted with com, and in the fall eighty 
boshels of com were taken from the acre. In 
1821 it was manured with ab«nt fifty loads of 
manure and four bushels of plalster and some 
ashes, and again planted with com. let April, 
1822« it was pl6iMfhad and soon ai^er dragged, 
and on the \2^ '(» April, it was again plough- 
ed, and sowed, on the. 15th to barley, four bush- 
els to the acre, well i^|owed and stocked with 
herds grass and clover. The barley was mow- 
ed the 25th of July and tjireshed the first of 
January. 

Potatoes. — The above nakied gentleman also 
raised on one acre of meadow land, 503 bush- 
els and 3 quarters. ^ The land was set to To- 
bacco in 1821, it was ploughed eight inches 
deep, and 'on the 26th May, it was furrowed out 
and planted in continued rows, three feet and 
eight inches apart, and manured in the rows 
with thirty loads barn yard manure, ten loads 
from the hog stye, and three bushels of plais- 
ter ; thirty bushels of potatoes were planted'on 
the acre and hoed twice with the horse hoe, 
and dug them the latter part of October. 

Flax. — Mr. George S. Spencer raised from 
one half acre of land, 199 pounds of well dres- 
sed Flax, and six boshels and twenty two- quarts 
clean seed. In the fall of 1021, the land was 
sowed with wheat, having been previously ma- 
nured with fifteen loads of vard manure. The 
winter killed a good part of the wheat In the 
spring of 1822, the land was ploughed— it be- 
ing very mellow, the soil a sandy loam — then 
dressed with a harrow, and sowed one bushel 
of the Long Island seed, then harrowed it in, 
puHed the flax Jn July, and dressed the same in 
January and February, 1823. 

A letter received from a black man in Hayti, who 
emijfrated there from Rhode Island some time smce, 
speaks in hiah temu of the prospects in that island 
fOTietUen. ^ Jigitized d5^ <3VJVJ^LK^ 
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REMARKS 
ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF CATTLE, &c. 
In a Utter to Sir John Saunders Sebvighty Bart. M. P. 
by Mr. John WUkimon, of Lcnion^ near ' Jfotting- 
ham. 

Let each sacceeding^ race employ your care, 
V Distinguish which to slaughter, which to spare ; 
Mark well the lineage,— let the purest make. 
From purest blood, its just proportions take. 

(jConiinuedfrom page 254.) 
With respect to the value of different breeds 
as milkers only, some persons have attended 
solely to the quantity of milk given by each 
cow, while others have had regard only to the 
qnaiity. But it is certain that this value must 
depend on the quantity and quality jointly, yield- 
ed from a given quantity of food * By a given 
quantity of food is to be understood, not mere- 
ly the sa^ne weight, but the same weight of the 
same kind and quality also; and in any experi- 
ment, it ought moreover to be given under sim- 
ilar circumstances. The time too allowed for 
an experiment of this nature ought to be at 
least a whole year ; because some breeds will 
give a great quantity of milk just after calving, 
but will not yield that quantity for any consid- 
erable time ; while others will not give so great 
a quantity at first, but will approximate to it 
much longer. As to the number of the cows, 
it need by no means be the same in two or 
more cases of trial ; but the proper number for 
the consumption of the proposed quantity of 
food. For the question is not, whether the pro- 
duce of so many of one breed, be more valua- 
ble than the produce of the same number of 
any other ; but what will be the value of the 
produce afforded by a certain quantity of food, 
when bestov^ed on the one, compared with the 
value of Jhe produce afforded by the same 
quanfity of the same kini of fodd, when be- 
stowed on any other \ r(>inaining ^rcumstances 
being as similar as pos^ble. 

In comparing the value of any one breed with 
the value of any other, in reference to the sham- 
bles, it is very evident, that the placing out cer- 
laiii quantities «>f different kinds to feed, and 
comparing the increase of weight in each case 
with the quantity of food consumed, will never 
determine the question. Because, here the 
question is not which have paid the best for a 
certain period, but which have paid 'the best 
during the whole course of their lives ; the dlf- 
Jerent breeds being killed at that particular age 
which will give to them respectively the max- 
imum of profit. That there is a certain age 
which is the most profitable for disposing of 
one. kind ; but another age, and far different, 
the most profitable for another, is a circum- 
stance well known to every practical farmer. — 
Some breeds cannot easily be made, fat till they 
are three or four years old ; while others are 
capable of being so at any age we may think 

* This I think is so obvious, that I need not attempt 
40 explain the fact itself; but only mention after what 
manner experiments ought to be made. Hence too it 
-very clearly follows, that the determining of what 
quantity of cream is produced from a given quantity of 
milk, will never ascertain ihfi relative value of dif- 
erent breeds as niilkers. This rule indeed is defec- 
tive on its own principles, as it will by no meant as- 
certain even the quality ; for the cream of some cows 
is far richer than that of others, and will yield a 
much greater proportion of butter. 



proper. I believe the most profitable age for 
disposing of fat cattle of the improved short 
horned breed, is from two to three years old, ac- 
cording to circumstances at the time of sale. — 
In all experiments of this nature, there^ are ma- 
ny and great difficulties to encounter in order 
to render the comparisons just; we may, how- 
ever, proceed with a sufficient degree of accu- 
racy to determine what breeds are unquestiona- 
bly the best ; and the greater excellence has 
always been yielded to those which arrive at 
the earliest maturity. 

I now come to the descent or lineage of ani- 
mals ; and so vast is the importance of this pert 
of my subject, that I thought I could not do bet- 
ter than notice it in the iMU page itself. And 
for the same reason also, I may be allowed to 
quote your own words, which are so apposite 
to my present purpose, and so perspicuous in 
the delineation of the truth you wish to incul- 
cate ; a truth which can never be too fully im- 
pressed on the minds of those who are engaged 
in the improvement of stock. They are as fol- 
lows : ^^ Regard should not only be paid to the 
qualities apparent in animals selected for breed- 
ing, but to those which have prevailed in the 
race from which they are descended, as they 
will always show themselves, sooner or later, in 
the progeny : It is for this reason that we should 
not breed from an animal, however excellent, 
unless we can ascertain it to be what is called 
weU bred ; that is, descended from a race of an- 
cestors, who have, through several generations, 
possessed, in a high degree, the properties 
which it is our object to obtain." This obser- 
vation of yours, sir, appears to me so xompre- 
hensive, so clear, and yet at the sam^lime so 
concise, that I dare not attempt either to add or 
take from it ; I will only endeavor to illustrate 
it by some familiar example, and as many ar« 
more conversant with the color of animals than 
the excellence of their shapes, it may not be 
amiss to refer to the former. Suppose, then 
a number of pure Devon cows to be crossed 
with a breed of perfectly white bulls ; ii this 
case it is probable some of the calves would be 
perfectly sed, others white^ and the greater 
part would partake of these colors jointy. If 
we were now to take the red heifers produced 
by this cross, and put them to a Devon ball, it 
would not be a matter of any great surprise, if 
some of their progeny, though sprung from red 
parents, should be perfectly white, and still less, 
that several should be mixed with this color ; 
though it would not by any means be so proba- 
ble as .in the former instance. And were we 
thus to proceed through several generations, 
this white color would be less a^.less ap- 
parent in the breed, but would most prob- 
ably occasionallv shew itself in some individ- 
ual or other. If on the other hand, we were 
to breed from pure Devons only, that is from 
those that have been carefully bred for a great 
length of time, we should reasonably expect 
their ofispriog to be of the same color with the 
parents themselves ; while any deviation from 
this, would be looked upon as one of those 
changes, which nature sometimes produces out 
of the common course of things. And what 
has here been asserted of color, is equally ap- 
plicable to peculiarity of form, or quality of 

When a breed is once brought to that degree 
of perfection it is capable ot; the same care 



must be used in the continuance, as was shown 
in the formation itself; or as you have justly 
observed,^ "what has been produced by art, 
must be continued by the same means." For, 
though animals that are themselves good, and 
have also been descended from a long race of 
valuable progenitonu are by no meatis likely to 
produce, even in a single instance, a bad off- 
spring ; yet I thiidc i^ will no more be contend- 
ed, that every animal produced by the same pa- 
rents, is ^ecisely of the same value, than that 
the red color in the Devon cattle is precisely of 
the same shade in each individual, or that the 
horns of the Lancashire are exactly o{ the same 
length. It has already been observed indeed, 
that there' is a strong tendency for like to pro- 
duce like, that there is a slight tendency to 
change, and that nature, moreover, som:t times 
deviates from her common course. If, how- 
ever, such a deviation takes place, it may be 
continued ; as experience teaches both in the 
animal and vegetable kingdom. And hence wilt 
very clearly follow, the impropriety of keep- 
ing a bad animal, on pretence that it is well de- 
scended ; an error which some Breeders have 
fallen into, if not in judfi^ment, at least in prac- 
tice. Hence also it willappear, that this defec- 
tive kind of animal of which I have been just 
speaking, is generally produced from some mix- 
ture of impure blood, or that the breed has been 
declining through several generations; in ei* 
thcr of which cases it can never be said to be 
well descended. For, in order that an animal 
may be well bred, it is not sufficient that we are 
able to trace it to parents, the most perfect of 
their kind; but every intermediate gradation 
ought also to be good. It will appear too, from 
what has been advanced on the formation, the 
descent, and continuance of improved stock, 
that no animal can be depended upon for breed- 
ing, but what is in itself good^ and is moreover 
wdl bred in the strictest senso of the words. 

It may not be improper to observe, both, with 
respect to the improvement and the decline of 
breeds, that they are in general gradual, and 
proceed but slowly through several generations. 
And hence, it is not at all inconsistent to say, 
that ^ animals have at length been produced ve- 
ry unlike their original stock;'' and yet, at the 
same time, there is a strong tendency for *^ like to 
produce like.'* But this remark respecting the 
slowness of change, refers to disthict breeds, 
and also where any particular family is not cros- 
sed with others that are much better or macli 
worse of the same kind ; nor does it include ad- 
ventitious circumstances, as pasturage, climate, 
&c And it is on account of this slowness of 
procedure, that so many, who have originally 
engaged in the improvement oi stock have been 
obliged to expend a considerable sam of money 
before they could obtain any material advantage ; 
while those who have purchased of that stock, 
when improved, have reaped an immediate, and 
even a large profit. 

With respect to crossing distinct breeds; it 
may be proper to divide the subject into one or 
two separate heads. And first, as to what may 

reasonably be expected fr6m such a union 

Here you remark, sir, that " you do not, by 
any means, approve of mixing two distinct 
breeds, with the view of uniting the valuable 
properties of both,'* And from what follows, I 
conclude the import of the words to be, with 
the view of uniting these properties in the full 
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perfection, in whici) thej existed separately in 
each. We haTe occasionally been amused with 
finch pretensions, yet he who is a careful ob- 
server of ^cts, will scarcely, i think, be inclin- 
ed to credit them. 1 have seen much of the 
nature of crossing, for reasons that I sh^ll after- 
wards mention, but never yet saw the accom- 
plishment of an object so desirable, as the full 
attainment of the good properties in each, with- 
out any mixture of the bad. Indeed it must be 
obvious to every man of sense, that there is no 
reason to expect a perfect union of the former, 
rather than of the latter. The one are just as 
likely to be inherited as the other, and for the ve- 
ry same reason. The thing generally to be ex- 
pected from mixing the breeds of animals, pos- 
sessing properties differing in degree, in such 
an union of those properties in the progeny, 
that they may be greater than in the ancestry 
on the one side, but less than in that of the oth- 
er : though it is also true, as you have observ- 
ed, and as I have before hinted, that the off- 
spring will sometimes liearly resemble one pa- 
rent only. In crossing the cart mare with a 
blood horse, no man expects to obtain from the 
produce, the strength of the former, with the 
speed of the latter; but an animal, that is swift- 
er than the cart horse, yet incapable of drawing 
80 great a burthen. It does not follow, howev- 
er, that no cross cah be useful; it may be very 
much so. For instance, there are many situa- 
tions, which will readily suggest themselves to 
the mind, where an anjmal with less speed, or 
less strength, than such a one as might reasona- 
bly be expected from the cross in the forego- 
ing example, would by no means be so useful;' 
and yet, where more of either speed or 
strength, would be almost, if not altogether un- 
necessary. Again, it occasionally happens, that 
a breed jpf cattle. which is. .possessed of the 
greatest excellence, may /be too large ii)r the 
pasturage of a particular situation ; and yet a 
cross from these might obtain a very considera- 
ble advantage. Or a breed, which ia unprofita- 
ble on the whole, is sometimes kept tor the 
aake of a particular quality, which it possesses 
ia so high a degree, that it would scarcely be 
the worse, if this quality were somewhat di- 
mtaished. And this I think is the case with the 
Aldemey cow ; a breed which is kept by some 
of the nobility and gentry, entirely on account 
of the richness of the cream ; but yet, the quan-i 
tity of milk afforded by them is so small, as 'to 
make them extremely unprofitable, even as 
milkers. I have frequently known this breed 
to be crossed however by a well-bred short 
homed bull ; the produce are generally much 
better milkers than the Alderneys; are more 
beautiful in their appearance, as not being so 
rawboned ; and frequently come to a very con* 
siderable weight It will be Inferred from what 
has been already said, and it is an inference 
which I have seen support^ by numerous ex- 
amples; that where one breed is inferior to an- 
other in each individual point, the worse will 
generally be improved by the better, not par- 
tially, but altogether But where distinct 
breeds possess their several advantages in dif- 
ferent ways, to expect a full and complete un- 
ion of the good qualities of each, without any 
mixture of the bad, is to expect a result, con- 
trary to the whole analogy of nature. 

I shall inquire secondly, whether a cross from 
two distinct breeds can \>i&j>kained and continu' 



ed^ so as to unite in almost an equal proportion, 
the properties of both; and I am fully of opin- 
ion that this can be accomplished. The former 
part of the question has, I think, been already 
answered : and 1 have seen the latter effected 
between the long and short homed cattle. In 
this neighborhood there were many dairies of 
long homed cows, descended from the stock of 
the late Mr. Bakewell ; and it was not at all 
surprising, that the possessors of such stock 
should be much prejudiced in their favor, on 
account of the eminence of so great a breeder. 
When however the improved short homed cat- 
tle began to make such rapid strides as they did 
about thirty years ago ; many were willing to 
try a cross from them, but were not willing to 
proceed further for the present. This cross 
being extremely approved of, they rejected 
such as inclined too much after the one or the 
other; and' continuing to breed from those that 
partook of the mean, a breed, osually called 
half homed ones, was fit length established ; as 
well known by their particular characteristics, 
as either of the former. 

There is another mode of croilsing, which has 
frequentlv been attended with the greatest ad- 
vantage lor the improvement of inferior breeds; 
which is, by crossing the females of the worse 
with the males of the better, and their produce 
again in the same mivnner, through several suc- 
ceeding generations. By this method, the blood 
of the former will be more and more exhaust- 
ed, and a breed at length obtained nearly re- 
sembling the latter ;* according to the example 
you have given of Merino— Ryeland Sheep. 
Since however, the blood of the rormer, though 
less and less in each succeeding generation, can 
never entirely be taken away; it will follow 
that the value of the produce at any particular 
time, must depend partly on the value of the 
females from whence the cross originally de- 
scended. I mentioned under the last head, a 
cross introduced by many in this neighborhood, 
between the Long and Short Homed Cattle, par- 
taking in nearly an equal proportion of the pro- 
perties of both. But afterwards, when the im- 
proved Short Homs had gained so complete an 
ascendency over the Long, and prejudice in fa- 
vor of the latter, was home down by experi- 
ence ; this cross, as well as the remaining Long 
Homed Cows, were pot to bolls of the ' former 
description, and their produce again, through 
many generations ; the result of which agrees^ 
with my present position ; namely, that the fu- 
ture crosses, at length, so nearly resembled the 
Short Homed Cattle, as scarcely to be distin- 
guished from them. The same thing has been 
effected by crossing Scot^s in like manner ; and 
I doubt not, might be from any breeds whatever. 

It may be observed generally, and lastly, that 
no ai^uments against the system of crossing can 
be drawn from the naturet of the case ; because 
it is highly probable that the various breeds of 



*lt ba^ before been remarked on the subject of 
crossing, that though the produce may be expected 
geneituiy to partake of nearly an equal proportion of 
the properties of both ; yet it not unfrequently^happens, 
that some indiyiduals take very much after one parent, 
and^some to the other. And henc6 it will ibllov^ that the 
approximation above mentioned, m^ be accelerated or 
retarded by a judicious or improper election in each 
succeeding cross. 

t That CTosset are wviaturaly seems to be a pittase 
used by some, without understanding its meaniDg ; and 
t^en vpby others without constderatioxu 



Cattle, descended originally from the common 
stock ; and it is absolutely cerfain^ that the origi- 
nal breeds if more than (file, could not have 
been numerous. This, therefore, must necessa- 
rily exclude all objections, drawn prior to expe- 
rience; and experience it?elf has frequently 
proved it to be highly beneficial. 1 have al- 
ready mentioned a valuable cross, where rich- 
ness of cream is preferred, between the Alder- 
ney Cow and improved Short lioraed Bull. I 
have seen moreover, both Devons, Herefords, 
Lancashire, and Scots, all crossed with these 
Bulls, and all producing very valuable Stock. 
In Lincolnshire also, they are beginning to use 
them very much. Since indeed the improved i 
Short Homed Cattle have been in such great 
request, as they have of late, there is scarcely 
any breed in the kingdom, where individu- 
als have not been crossed with ihem ; or any 
county into which some of them have not been 
sent. 

But it is proper to remark, that the object of 
every cross, as well as of every distinct breed, » 
oi^ht to be the attainment of an animal, adapt- 
ed to that particular situation, for which it is 
designed : for what may be most advantageous 
in one situation may be unprofitable in another. 
And unless this observation be attended to, we 
can never reasonably look forward to success. 
For instance, though I consider the improved 
Short Homed Cattle as by far the best forlthe 
country at large, yet there are situations where 
I should by no means recommend them. I do 
not think that the mountains of Scotland ^ould 
be better stocked, than with that hardy, nimble 
little race, which at present possesses them; 
while some of their more fertile situations, 
might very well bear a cross from the breed 
just mentioned ; and some the breed itself. On 
the other hand, scarcely any greater blessing 
could befaMrehiod, than the introduction of the 
breed to a considerable extent. For land which 
is capable of bringing to any tolerable state of 
condition, a race oi such hard, bad fleshed ones, 
as af e generally found to infest that country, 
would be capable of bringing a better kind to 
the greatest state of perifection. 

Nothing can be more contradictory than what 
has frequently been advanced by various per- 
sons on the whole system of crossing ; the un- 
derstatement of some, seems only to have call- 
ed forth the overstatement of others ; and in- 
terest or prejudice have rarely been forgotten. 
It would have been well. Sir, had some of these 
gentlemen attended to you on the subject ; they 
would have been directed to an^ example where 
the result was likely to be beneficial, and their 
own reflections might have suggested many 
more. They would have seen also the idea of 
the w^ion of the good properties^ existing separately 
in distinct breeds^ 'Without any mixture of the bad^ 
discarded on the ground both of reason and ex- 
perience. In a word, they might have perceiv- 
ed, what they ou^t reasonably to expect, and 
what they ought not. 

The reason I have been thus diffuse ^n the 
present part of the inquiry, is, that prejudice 
may not prevent a partial improvement, ; ^ere 
a full and perfect one cannot be immediately ef- 
fected ; and to save others an expense, which 
some have unnecessarily incurred. Sevei»i 
gentlemen who have been convinced of tb€ 
great advantage of improved Short Homed Cat^ 

tie, have r^j^^m^f^i^lJ^^^'it^ 
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and one or two heifers, than they have wished 
for more' On account of the- demand however, 
it has frequcniljr happened, that they have not 
been able to be supplied with a great number 
for the present. To remedy thw, they hare 
bought up some of the best Short Horned Cows 
they could meet with in the market, many of 
which, as might have been expected, hav.e not 
answered the end proposed. My advice, tiieve- 
fore, to such gentlemen, is rather to cross the 
Cows they already possess with the Improved 
Short Horned Bull; and gradually to get rid of 
them nod their progeny, as the stock from their 
thorough-bred heifers continues to increase. By 
this means a pure breed would shortly be ob- 
tained ; and, in the meantime, the rest, greatly 
improved. It would afford, moreover, an op- 
portunity of comparing the improved Short 
Homed Cattle with the stock that had previ- 
ously been kept : and conviction arising from 
experience, is always to be preferred t6 bare 
assertion. 

It ean scarcely be expected, that 1 should en- 
Iter particularly into the praises of the improved 
breed of Short Homed Cattle, as it would have 
too much the appearance of extolling a rice 
of animals because in one^s own possession. I 
thought it would be better to confine myself 
to general rules, and to shew by whet means 
the best of each kind may invariably be discov- 
ered. I have endeavoured moreover, to make 
the whole statement plain and simple ) to divest 
it of every appendage which might serve eith* 
er t6 disguise or conceal the truth ; and to use 
that order which seemed best calculated to 
sist both the judgment and the memory. To 
this end therefore, I have treated, first of all, 
on the foronation and improvement of distinct 
breeds; then, on the perfection of their shape, 
and the quaHty of their flesh ; afterwards, on 
the comparative value of all, coqaider^ both 
as milkers and feeders; and, lastly, on the 
means to be used for the continuation of the 
most important properties, when such proper^ 
ties have been once esti^lished. But in doing 
this I have adverted to several other particulars, 
which appear to me to arise immediately from 
the subject, and t^ be in themselves t>f the 
greatest consequence. How far I have suc- 
ceeded. Sir, in this part of my design, must be 
left tQ your superior judgment ; and 1 can only 
say, should it meet your approbation, it will 
certainly afford me the greatest pleasure. 

There is one observation 1 will make, which 
ta many, may be of considerable use. In the 
course of my experience, when applied to for 
Cattle, I have several times been requested to 
send the smallest in my possession ; when in 
point of fact, the situation for which they were 
wanted, was capable of feeding the laigest Ox 
that ever grazed, supposing the animal to be of 
a superior quality of flesh, and in other rcipects 
good. And such requests I havegoncroZfy round 
to be owing to the badness of the Cattle in 
those particular districts, rather than to the in- 
ferior quality of the land itself. In such cases, 
therefore, it is clearly of importance, that the 
animal should be of a good size, as well as of a 
good quality; because when such Cattle are 
found to do well, that alone will serve to re- 
move the unfounded opinion respecting the 
soil. But you, Sir, who have excelled in such 
a superior degree with your Sheep and also 
in other respects, well known how much de-{ 



pends on the animal f and that the soil is fre- 
quently blamed when the fault lies wholly in 
the stock. This I haye seen proved again and 
again. 

Nothing can be more just, than your obser- 
vation, ^^ that the attention which gentlemen 
of landed property have of late years paid to 
the improvement of breeds of domestic animak, 
has been extremely beneficial to the country." 
Had not such improvements indeed taken place 
during the last fifty years, it would not have 
been possible to supply th^ market with that 
quantity of animal food which the present pop- 
ulation demands. Although in several districts 
these improvements are chiefly owing to the 
professional breeder ; yet it is nevertheless cer- 
tain, that there are many other situations, 
where they must first be introduced by the 
man of fortune. For the common farmer, eith- 
er from a want of money, or the fear of a mis- 
carriage, will rarely be induced to try an ex- 
periment, before he has had it in bis power to 
witness the results In such places therefore, 
where the improvements in stock, are at pres- 
ent, either few or none ; I think it would not 
be found a bad plan for those gentlemen who 
supplv themselves with valuable animals, to al^ 
low their tenantry to improve from their own 
stock at a certain reasonable rate. By this 
means they would soon repay themselves the 
small expense they had been at ; would possess 
a valuable breed, instead of an inferior one; 
and by increasing the nroperty of their depen- 
dants, would affprd to themselves an additional 
security for their rent. Nor would this be at 
all injurious to the breeder ; for the more val- 
uable stock is known, the more it is sought af- 
ter. , And its great importance can never be 
better ascertained, than by a reference to the 
late distressed state of Agriculture. The ex- 
tent of bankruptcy in those districts where such 
stock was to be found, was never any thing 
like equal to the extent, where it was not ; oth- 
er circumstances being the same in both cases. 
"Whatever may be the real degree of success of 
each nobleman or gentleman in these under- 
takings ; I think all may look forward to a fair 
remuneration ; besides the satisfaction ot confer- 
ring so g^at an advantage to their own im- 
mediate neighborhood, and being justly entitled 
to the thanks of the country at large. 

I remain. Sir, you most obedient. 
And very humble servant, 

JOHN WILKINSON. 

Lentofij near J^oitingham^ IQIS. 
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We hare received repeated requetU from a number 
of con^pondents to pabliih partictOar artidet, which 
will not pass unregarded, but meet our compliaiice at 
soon as leism^ and room can be afforded. We are 
right glad to perceive an faicreased and ttill incteasing 
attenUon to subjects deemed proper Ibr insertion in our 
paper ; Suid shall comply with the soUcitatlons of our 
fnends with all convenient expedition. In the meai^ 
time our readers may, if they please, applj to us the 
following couplet firom the poet Churchill : 

•' He hobbled on, his will was rood, ^ 
Could he go faster than he qonld ?^* 
and. instead of being offended with their freedom, we 
will thank them for thefr candor. The intelligence 
from Europe having set our news-mongers on the tip* 
toes of expectation, we have concluded to give them 
something Just to slake their curiosity till thejr can 
have time and opportunity to mend their draughts at 
fresher and fuller fountains* 
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* I suppose, indeed, had some of the finest animals, 
selected fhwi your flock, been described to those who 
had never seen them, they would scarcely have given 
credit to the fi^ct ; tihile those who had been eye-wit^ 
nesses, if unacquainted with what Jnd^ent and per- 
severance could effect, might have considered the pro- 
duction of such beauUful creatures, rather as acciden- 
tal, than as arising from extraordinary skill in the art 
of breeding. 

[Apptndix in our next.] 

Sytnmet' Theory, — We find from Newspapers, 
that professor Steinhansen, of Germany, is the 
author of a similar hypothesis, viz : that our 
earth is a hollow sphere, not more than two 
miles thick, on the outer surface of which we 
live. <^ If it be so,*' savs the Philadelphia Union, 
^^ instead of searching for ai^entranCe at the north 
pole, we had better begin to die downwards at 
0Qce,.and see what kind of neighbors we. have.'' | 



/mporfon^ Ntw$ frum Europe! 

Oc^Londoa papers have been received to the 22d 
January, and convey news of much interest. A Maai* 
festo of the Congress of Verona to European Courts 
has been issued, by which it is ^sidered that the die 
is cast, and Bpain '^ mpst fif ht^^^^>r submit. The 
Spanish government appears to be undismayed ; and 
in answer to the despatches of the Allied potrers de- 
chures in the most decided |one, that it neither recog- 
nises, in aay manner, the right of intervention, nor ad« 
mits the necessity of any foreign Cabinet to meddle 
with its affairs ; and that the remedy of all the evik 
which may afflict the Spanish nation, only concemv 
it^eUl Ml Galiano, one of the members of the Cortes, 
moved that the Committee on Foreign Affairs be in* 
etmcted to present, within forty-eight honf%, the pro^ 
Jed of an Address under all customaiy fbnuUltles, to 
t>e ptiobed in all the living languafes, and profusely 
distrmuted throughout Europe, in order that the whole 
world may know that Spain, though she desires peace, 
does not refuse war ; that she \b ready to renew the 
sacrttces she has made, and that she will never digreis 
one step from her constitutional system. All the public 
bodies in Madrid have presented addresses to the Cor- 
tes, tendering their '^ lives and fortunes,^* and breath- 
ing revolutionary language. 

It would seem by the Manifesto of the Conrrest at 
Verona, that the ^tempts of the Greeks tags^ their 
freedom have not met with the approbation of these 
potentates. Every approximation to freedom seems to 
call for the exertion of their energies. The Manifesto 
contains the foHovring observation — ^*' At the moment 
when the military insurrection in Naples and Turin 
yielded at the approach of a regular force, a ftre-brand 
of rd>ellion was thrown into the Ottoman Empire.^' 

A Paris article of January 12th, says there has 
been a secret sitting of the Cortes to treat of the ques* 
tion of English indemnities for the seizures of Enriish 
vesfeh in t^e West Indies, of whkh so much has been 
said of late. The C<^es are willing to admit the claim, 
and aa amicable adjustment will soon take {dace. 

By an article publi^ed at Madrid Jan. 9, it appears 
that the Spanish government has issued two decrees ; 
by the first all the ports of the Spanish Colonies in 
South America will henceforth be open to all nations ; 
by the second, the demands of the Enjg^lish merchants, 
respecting the losses they have sastained by the pira- 
cies in the South Seas have been inscribed cqpon the 
great book of the public debt. 

There is ^^^ appearance of v%or and animation in 
the councils of Spain, and public'' spirit is raised to the 
highest pitch of excitement. But it Is to be appre- 
hended that internal divisions are at least as much t» 
be dreaded as external invasion. Gen. Quesada^ one 
of the oldest^ of the Spanish generals, has declared that 
** a Bourbon would redeem the evils to which Bona** 
parte subjected us, and It Is under triumphal arches 
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toBfadnd. Tke whole polralation wo^ld spontane- 
oosly join tbt French^ and the newi of its approach 
would act with Electric effect in all our provinces. We 
did not refute the aid of the English and Portuguese 
itgttnft Bonaparte ; how then can we reject the aid of 
the rrencb, oar natural allies, to annihilate the revo- 
lution V^ 

The Aaatnan, Russian and Prussian ministers letl 
Madrid on the 13th January, and orders have been 
sent to ttie French Minister to leave that capital. 

An Austrian army of 40,000 men is ordered to assem- 
ble in the Italian Provinces ; and a Prussian anny of 
mn eqaal number, on the upper Rhine, to march through 
Fruice whenever his Majesty shall require it. . Russia 
has an army in Poland of 100,000 strong. 

Earthquake in South Jhntriea, — On the 18th Nov. 
a terrible earthquake took place at Valparaiso which 
in two or three minutes laid almost the whole city in 
tuins, to that not a doatn dwellings remained habitable 
with safety and comfort. Three hundred persons per* 
ished by the liadling of buildings, many are missing, and 
many more wounded. The Govemor^s palace was de- 
stroyed, and the Supreme Director had nearly lost his 
Kfe in attempting to escape from it. Several towns 
and villages in the neighborhood were greatly injured. 

ZfOler StitL — Since uie ab^ve was in type we have 
learned that London papers have been received in New 
Toric as late as the dOth of January. They have a very 
warlike a^ct, and there appears to be no other hope 
of war^s being evaded but the powerful interference of 
Great Britain. A speech of Louis XVIII, at the open- 
ing of the session of 193^ contaiiit Uie following par- 
agianhsu— 

" I have ordered the recall of my Minister, A hun- 
fired thousand fVenchmen, commanded by a Prince of 
my family, by hiipi whom, my heart recognizes as a son, 
are ready to march, invokiasr the God of Saint Louis 
to nreserve the thimie of Spam toa descendant of Hen- 
ry IV.; to preserve that beatitifiil kingdom from ruin, 
and to reconcile her to Europe.*' 

*^ If war be inevitable, I shall omit no effort to nar- 
row its circle, and to limit its duration. It thallbe 
undertaken for no ether purpose but to conquer that 
peace whieh Om state of Spain would reader impos- 
sible. Let Ferdhiand VII. be free to grant his peonle 
the institutiona.whi0i.thAp <^» -^^^^xabr from wn, 
and Which, oy secunng their repose, wiudissipate the 
just apprehensions of France. From that moment hos- 
tilities diaU cease. This' solemn engagement, Gknte- 
men, i enter into in your^presenoe.'* 

Notwithstahdmg this appearance of determined co- 
ercion, % London paper says — ^' Many parti of the 
French King's speech seemed incomprehensible^ to the 
public, and the foil of the various finds has not iMe^ 
•0 great as wW expected on thereceSpt ^ such an iia;. 
.portant document. An opinion now prevails that £ag* 
land will yet be the means of preventing a war by her 
interference,'' kc. But other papers consider war as 
inevitable. 

A letter from Verona mentions, that the Arch- 
dntchets Maria Louisa, widow of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
was teen at a musical party of the d^ke of.lVelling- 
ton's, fomfliaiiy leaning on the arm that guided the en* 
emies of Eur^ so successfully against her husband's 
power and dignity! What would O^Meara say to this ? 
•—but ^^ varium et mutalnle temper fttmina /" 

Godwin, who still lives and thrives^ has in the Lon< 
don press, a ^^ History of the Cemmonwealfh of Eng^ 
land." 

DOMESTIC— Much damage hat been done in vari- 
ous parts of the country by the late rise of waters.— 
The bridge on the Providence and Pawiucket turnpike 
road, the bridge on the old road commonly called Na- 
tick bridre, and a bridge m Ohieyvine were all carried 
away. A bridge at the Arkwright Factory, and one at 
the Hope Factory were iijured, but are passable. Eaa- 
ton's dam in BurriQviUe wat carried away, which in 
its descent carried away a bridge on the Douglas turn- 
pike. A bridge at Anthony Factory, a grUt and saw 
mill at Coventry, R. I. a Methodist Meetuig-house, a 
new toU bridge valued at $10^000, and an Oil Mm at 
Norwich, Con. and a bridge on the Cheshire turnpike 
near New Haven, have idl been swept away by the 
delnge. One man wat drowned at Norwich. 

flon-Benj. W. Crowninshield is elected member of 
Congress in Essex South District— and Hon. Jonas Sib- 
ley in Woroeiter South. In Worceitcr North 
•choice. 



The Health Commissioners of Botton have offered 
400 dollars reward, for the discovery and conviction 
of any person or persons guilty of robbing the |^ves of 
the bodies buried therein. 

A volume has been published in this city, entitled 
'^ Memotrt of the Life and Character of the Rev. John 
Eliot, Apoetle of the North American Indians. By 
the Rev. M. Moore, pastor of the church in Natick." 

- An order has passed both houses of the Maryland 
legislature for a survey of a route for a canal from the 
city of Baltimore to the Potomac river. 

Hon. Henry W. Dn^ht, member of Congress from 
Berkshire, Francis C. Gray and Abraham W. Fuller, 
Esqrs. of Boston, and BenJ. R. Nichols, Esq. of Salem, 
have been admitted at Washington to practice in the 
Surname Court of the U. States. 

bread/nl CaknnUy /—The following b an extract of 
a letter from a gentleman in MecklinbUig, N. C. to a 
gentleman in Charleston, dated 11th February^ 1823^— 
(( One of the most afflicting tc^^ct has occurred in 
this neighborhood — perhaps scarcely to be recorded. 
The house and projp^y of Mr. Robert Walkup, was 
consumed by fire snEnnit IS o'clock on (he night of the 
7th tnst. What is most lamentable, fiYe persons, prin- 
cipally young men, (four of them his own children) and 
a son of Mr. Huey^ were entirely consumed in the 
flames as they lay up stairs ! ! The house caught fire 
by accident. Mr. William FUnn, brother to the late 
Rev. Dr. Flinn of Charleston, escaped by jumping out 
of the end window, but unfortunately broke his thighs. 
It was an awiful scene to behold next morning.'* 

The National Intelligencer informs us, that not one 
•f the two hundred and Ave members of Congress has 
been dangerously ill, during the sestion which has just 
terminated. 

We understand, (says the Richmond Enquirer) that 
Mr. Hugh Nelson accepts hit appointment as ihinister 
to Spain, and will probably sail anont the 1st of AprlL 



ApriL 

Tiie expense, so Tar, of Uie great Erie Canal, is Ave 
million, six hundred and three thousand, eight hun- 
dred and tixty-^ifee doUart, and eighty4ve cents; 
wanting to complete the same about two wiillions more. 
This estimate is given in a Report of. the Canal Com- 
missioners, published in the New York Advertiser, of 
the 4th inst. When this Canal is completed, says 
ibe AOrertiser, the works at the Caboose, Ltttle Falls, 
the aqueduct at Genesee river, the embankment at the 
Irondequoit, and the excavation of the rode through 
the mountain ridge, will afford ntonumentt of the pow« 
ert of man, and the enterprise of the age, equal to the 
proudest woA of Rome, Greece or Carthage, and 
scaic^ inferior to the m%faty embleau of Q^ptian 
grandeur. 

Ftre. — ^The house and harness maker't shop of Mr. 
Whiting, in Concord, Ms. wjm destroyed by fire on 
Tuesday last, 

/nvenlttn.— >Adolphus Allen, of Oe oigc to w n , D. 6. 
hat received a patent for a Water WImcA, which he 
taytis propelled by both «bb ^md flood tide, — ^will 
lave the expense of a dam,— is not retarded by back 
irater, — may be aK>lied to any kind of machinery, — 
aid is a very cheiqp wheel to erect. The Tide-mill, 
eomblning these and several other advantages which 
he enumerates, is certainly worfliy of public attention. 

Mr. Poinsett fias transmitted to Charleston a valua- 
ble collection of minerals, -coUectod by him while in 
Mexico. The Southern Patriot says that most of them 
are beautiful, some magnificent, and many that would 
aid value to any collection. 

The deaths in London during the year Iftil^' were 
18,856; in Philadel^ia they were S,591 ; hi New^ 
York, 9,231, and in Baltimore, 3,319. 

By a late report of the Methodist ^p&scopal Church, 
it api^ars, that the total number of Methodists, in G. 
Britam and her dependencies it ieS2,&70, and the num- 
ber of travelling preachert there, 970. In the U. 8. 
west of the Alleghany, tlMre -are more than one hun- 
dred and five thousand members, about four hundred 
travelling, and nearly one thousand local preachers. 

The Looking Glass Curtain «t the N. York Theatre 
it 33 foet by 11 1-2, exclusive of the fi^one, contains 
569 square feet 4)f glatt, and itt whole weight it nearly 
two toot** 

CONGRESS hat finished its tettion, Attd, we be- 
lieve, dll is weB. There hat b(en but little vehement 
debate, and very few attemptt at displays of oratorical 
powers. A bill for the prompt settlement pi public ac- 



countt, and fov the punishment of perjury has been 
passed. A bill has passed both Houses, which pro- 
vides for admitting revolutionary soldiers upon the ten- 
sion list, who have become reduced in circumstance*, 
although they may have formerly possessed property^ 
sufficient to preclude the ir claim ; and the Senate hna 
receded from a proposition to reduce the pensions 20 
per cent. On motion of Mr. Lloyd, of Masf. it has 
been resolved that the Secretary of the Treasury be di- 
rected to cause to be laid before the Senate, at the 
commencement of the next session of Congress the 
amount received by every officer in the customs frcm 
his per diem, and every other allowance to "which he^ 
is entitled, by his official employment, and whether 
any offices may be abolished consistent with the public 
interest. The Senate adjourned sine <fte, at a late 
hour in the evening of the 3d inst. A resolution pass- 
ed the House by a vote, nearly unanimous, that the 
President be requested to make arrangements with oth- 
er powers to put a stop to the Slave Trade, and cause 
it to be denounced as piracy, under the Law of Na- 
tions, by content of the civilized worid. A resolution 
passed, on motion of Mr. Fuller, requesting informa* 
tion from the President, relative to the pretended block- 
ade of the ports of the Spanish Main, and what mea- 
sctl^s had been taken to obtain restitution of vessels of 
thoU. S. captured by privateers, fitted^ out at Porto 
Rico, kc^ The thanks of the House were presented 
to Mr. Barbour, the Speaker, and after the customary 
interchange of civilities, the House adjourned ttne die. 



PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 
[Revised and corrected every Friday.] 



ASHES, pot, Itt qiml. ... 
peark 4lo. • • • . 

BEANS, white. 

BEEF, mess, 200 cwt. • . . 
caigo. No. 1. • . . . 

" No.$ 

BUTTER, mtpect. 1st qual. . 
«^ id qual. . 
small kegs, futtBy, 
CHEESE, |kew milk .... 

FLAX 

FLAX SEED ...... 

FLOUR, Baltimore, superfine, 
Genessee .... 

Rye, best .... 

GRAIN, Rye .... . . 

Com 

i Barley 

Oatt ...... 

HOGS^ LARD, Itt sort . . 

HOPS, No. 1, 

LIME, 

OIL, Linseed, American . • 
PLAISTER PARIS .... 
PORK, Navy Mess .... 
Bone Middlings . . . 
Cargo, No. 1, ,. . . 
Cargo, No. 2, ... 
SEEDS, Herd's Grass . • * 
Clover ..... 
WOOL, Merino, full blood,washed 
do. do. unwashed 

do. 3-4 washed 

do. 1*^ do. 

Native « « . . do. 
Pulled, Lamb's, Ist sort 
do. Spinning, 1st sort 



PROFISIOJ/ MARKET. 
BEEF, best pieces . . . . 

PORK, fresh 

VEAL, ....*.•• 

MUTTON, 

POULTRY, 

BUTTER, keg & tub . . . 
lump, best . • . 

EGGS, 

MfiAIi, Rye, .•«..• 
Indian, • • . . . 

POTATOES, -Digitized-by 

CIDER, liquor, .^ . - » * 
HAT, best, 
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t BY T. O. F£8S£NPXX. 

ON THE LAUGHTER OF FOOLS. 
A bunch of thorns beneath a boiling pot, 

That flashes with a deal of crepitation, 
Is like a fool,* whose days are spent in what 

Johnson would call a state of cachinnation. 

His features glimmer with some scurvy joke 
His wandering wits have long been 8«eking after ; 

Then flies his " bolt," succeeded by a stroke 
Of thundering self-congratulating laughter. 

Elated by each would-be witty thing 
, He has himsttfihe happiness of saying. 
His throat and lungs so dissonantly ring 
YouM think his kindred animal was braying. 

And when some greater, and more noted dance 
Makes vain attempts at wit or repartee, 
( His grinning fhculties take fire at once. 
And one fool echoes to another^s glee. 

There is contagion in a great man^f mirth. 
Which all must catch who would be thoH genteel ; 

And when he says the silliest things on earth, 
Salute him still with langhter^s loudest peal. 

Thus when the leader of a flock of geese 
Pipes to his cackling comrades, one and all, 

Each goose and goslin bids the din increase, 
Till swells the concert with one general squall. 

V^oo many a ^*' pretty looking^^. Mim I*ve seen. 
Whose every word was prefaced with a titter. 

And thought it strange, with beauty's air and mien, 
The tap and bells of foolishness should fit her. 

ifexi to the viUanous Sardonic grin. 

The heartless laugh of pride and affectation. 

To show white teeth, a dimpled cheek or chin. 
Merits and meets the highest reprobation. 

Vre not the least objection to a l^ugh, 
To chase the fiend of '^ loathed melancholy,'^ 

But hate the lowing of a bipe'd c^lf. 
Whose laughter sounds the trumpet of his foUy. 

£'en now and then $i hearty ha, ha, ha ! 

Is well enough, in Chesterfield^s despite, 
But those who laugh, and cannot say what for. 

In my opinion act like idiots quite. 

* Ecchsiasticut vii^ 6. 



- From .the Emporium. I deaTor to keep all things in order ; indoleoce 

ITS ALL MOONSHINE. \^^^ carelessness, they say, are ditecfiy opposite 

When I see a yoang man pursuing a gay but- ^o the g<»pel^ j!'^,^*^^'!^ ^^ £^Jj ^*^f?^^!!i*^ 
terfly of a girl hecause she is beaumuJ, though '*''^-'' -.-«—* .- -♦-.^-»«.i« ^-. ^^-. .♦« 
she possesses none of the qualifications neces- 
sary to make a good wife, a good house-keeper, 
or a good mother — depend upon it he is grasp- 
ing at a phantom — its all moonshine. 

When I see pleasure hunters, and those who 
are seeking after happiness, plunge into dissipa- 



ProvidcDce never intciidcd to make such a 
difference between creatures of his Hand, as 
that some should live only to enjoy, while oth- 
ers lived only to be ministers of enjoyment. — 
Though in an advanced stage of society some 
must be exempted from eating their bread with 
the sweat of their brow, and be busied rather 
in intellectual than manual labor, yet it is an 
immutable decree that the oil of gladness shall 
brighten the face of industry alone. 

The conversation of men of talents and in- 
formation furnishes a delight! ul ar\d profitable 
source of knowledge. In this way we may 
avail ourselves of that intellectual wealth which 
is more valuable Ihan gold, and by {\ui exchange 
of ideas a sort of mental commerce may be 
kept up, which enriches all the parties con- 
cerned. 

The interests of agriculture, manufectures 
and commerce are so inseparably connected 
^nf nnv c/^rmna injury suffcred by one of them 
othors. 



that any serious injury 
must injure the others. 



tion ; or seek gay and giddy company ; or drink 
deep of the cup of sensual enjoyment, i feel 
for ^ them ; I know the disappointment that 
awaits them ; these are not the pearls -of price, 
that bring with them peace and content; they 
are worthless — they are nothing but moonshine. 

When I see a gambler forever running to the 
billiard table, with eager hopes of making mon- 
ey thereby, and carrying with him the means 
by which his &mily can be supported^ to squan- 
der it there ; I think with a sigh how sadly that 
poor man mistakes the path of wisdom, and la- 
bors after that which is all moonshine. 

He is grasping at moonshine, who strives to 
raise liis consequence in the world by a suit of 
fine clothes, or an unpaid for sideboard ; and so 
he 18 who aims at building a foundation upon 
which to elevate himself in the estimation of 
the world, on a few thousand of paltry dollars ; 
for, as Bums says. 

The rank is hut ihi^gniaehU stamp— 
The manU the gold for all that— 

and none can ever become truly great but those 
whom nature has fitted to be so. 

These are plain palpable cases; I have some- 
times thought men were grasping at moonshine 
too, who attempted to uve by literature, or 
make money by printing papers i or di^amed 
of collecting their debts or of receiving lega- 
cies in these times ; yet as these BMiy be doubt- 
ful, I will not persist in them. 

Another Cauium^-rTwo children were one 
evening last week nearly sufibcated by inhaling 
the vapor from a pan of burning coalr placed in 
a small bed chamber. During the absence of 
the parents, the children were put to bed in 
an apartment containing no fire place, about 
half, a peck of lighted charcoal placed there tc 
warm the roomy and the door shut ! A slight 
groan was accidentally heard by the only per- 
son awake in the house, who hastened to the 
cliamber and found the youngest, about four 
years old, in a state of insensitdlity and entire 
prostration ; from which by the use of the most 
active measures, he was not recovered until 
more than half an hour had elapsed. The el- 
dest was fain^ and speechless for about the same 
length of time. Parents and others cannot re 
gard this fact with too much concern. There 
is nothing more destructive to the vital organs, 
than the mephitic effluvia which arises from 
charcoal in a state of ignition. — JSPantucket Inq. 

Amidst all the singularities of the Shakers^ 
they have some rules which it would be well 
for people of all denominations to adopt : — ^^ It 
is contrary to order, or the gilt, as they call it, 
(says Professor Sillimany in his Tour,) to leave 
any bars down, or gates open ; or leave any 
thing they use out of its proper place ; conse- 
quently they seldom have any thing lost It is 
according to the gift, or order^ for all t» en- 



every respect is strongly enforced — it is contra^ 
ry to order even to spit on the floorw-A dirty, 
careless, slovenly, or indolent person, they say, 
cannot travel in the way of God, or be reli« 
gious. It is contrary to order to talk loud, to 
shut doors hard, to rap at a door for admit- 
tance, or to make any noise in any respect; 
even when walking the floor, they mast be 
careful not to make a noise with their feet. 
They go to bed at 9 or 10 o^clock, and rise at 
4 or 6. Every man and woman must be em-> 
ploved, and work steadily and moderately.''— 
Trifling as these rules may appear, their 
adoption would have a very important effect 
upon any household or community. 

Sparr<yws. — It has been ascertained, as nearly 
as such things can be, that a pair of sparrows 
destroy in one week, 9360 caterpillars. We 
did not know before, but we should always re- 
member, the obligations we owe to these little 
favorites of heaven. 

Wiiilethe celebrated Mr. Dodd was balan- 
cing between his inclination to marry, and his 
apprehension that he would be unable to main- 
tain a family with his slender income, he hap- 
pened, on looking out of his window, to observe 
a Hen^ with a large brood of chickens, bnsily 
employed in supplying them with food by 
scratching, &c. This spectacle decided his 
mind in favor of matrimony. '* If, thought he, 
this hen, who could barely, with her exertions, 
but a short time since, obtain a subsistence for 
herself, is now able to provide for her numer- 
ous vrflfcpt * *gy euAcij' X «kck^ tninA will not be per- 
mifeed to suffer." 

When Cowper was made Bishop of Gallo- 
way, an old w6man who had been on^ of hie 
parishioners at Perth, and a favorite, could not 
be persuaded that her minister had deserted the 
Bresbyterian came. Resolved to satisfy her* 
self, she paid him a visit in the Canongate, 
where he had his residence, as Dean of the 
Chapel Royal. The retinue of servants through 
which she passed staggered the. good woman^s 
confidence ; and on being ushered into the roooft 
where the Bishop sat in state, she exclaimed, 
'* Oh Sir, what's this ?— And ye ha' really left 
the guid cause, and turned prelate !'* " Ja- 
net (said the Bishop,) 1 have got new light 
upon these things." ^^ So . I see Sir, f replied 
Janet ;) for when ye was at Perth, ye had but 
ane candle and now ye've got twa before ye ; 



that's a' your nem light"--(Jtf'Cric'# Life of 
Mehille.) «= 

T^ht Lacing.^lt has long been a matter of 
regret with persons of good s^nse and good 
taste, that many of the females of this country 
injure their health and real beanty of form, [as 
the pressure generally forces out the parts im- 
pressed] by the absurd practice of wearing 
tight stays. The folly seems now to hare 
spread to the mea, if indeed such blockheads 
merit that appellation. It is a foot that an ex- 
quisiu fainted away on Fridav in Bond street, 
and was assisted into a shop, where he was some 
tiine before he recovered. Medical aid was 
sent for, when it Tvas ascertahie^^|^his stays 
were too tight. — London paper. O 
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A HEW KIND OF INDIAN CORN. 

Mr. Daniel Bamhom, of Neirburyport, has 
given a statement of a new kind of Indian Corn 
which he has snceessixilly cnltivated. The fol 
lowing is an abridged account of its qualities, 
mode of culture, &c. The seed was raised at 
Council Bluff, on the river Missouri, and was 
received at that place from the Maha Nation 
of Indians. The kernel is large, free from flint, 
and filled with a sweet white flour. It is gen- 
erally eight rowed, but sometimes has ten or 
twelve rows. Mr. Bumham planted some of it 
last spring on rather a light soil, inclining to 
gravel, with a northern aspect. It had lain to 
grass for the two years previous, without ma- 
nure, and the crops scanty. The sward was so 
tender and broken, and the plough clogged so 
much that it could not be turned so well as 
wished. It was harrowed, and holes made at 
the distance of four feet one way, and three 
feet the other. Kve cords of common bam 
manure f about half new and half old) were put 
in the holes in a very coarse state. The great- 
er part of the manure strong, but some feeble. 
Three kernels were placed in an hill, and nine 
quarts of seed were put on an acre and a quar 
ter. The process of planting was not well ex- 
ecuted. The ploughing and planting were done 
from the 4th to the 7th of May. To wpplvihe 
deficiency of standards, occasioned by droQgfit, 
about the 25th of May, Mr. B. planted seed ii 
drills, from which he transplanted into the fieU 
from 450 to 600 plants, and from earing time to 
harvest the traruplantea com could not be distin' 
gttiihedfrom the other. The com was hoed four 

times, without ploughing between the rows.-gL ^read, and the result was much in its favor. 
:^lie tburtli time was merely loosening tiie sfuir 
6ce of the ground and destroying the w^eds. 
The appearance of the com was unfromising 
till the rains had wet the manure. It then ex- 
hibited a very remarkable gprowth, aad its luxu* 
tiance became so great that it was apprehended 
by many, that the crop was much at hazard. 
Some of the seed was planted in the drill meth- 
od, each standard from fifteen to twenhr inches 
asunder, and Mr. B. betteves if the field had 
been planted in this form, the crop would have 
been more abundimt. This method would give 
sun and space to the shoots, but they were so 
crowded, by being in hills, that they could not 
have proper expansion. The height of the 
gtalks was not much greater than that of the 
common com, but above and below the ears 
ttiey are mudi larger. It was not uncommon 
to «ee from three to five laive shoots on a ker- 
nel, and on a.shoot two rood ears. 

Mr. B. is of opinion that the best and most 
abundant crops may be obtained from mixed 
seed ; and says. ^ What I mean by mixed seed 
is when the Itemel has become in a degree 
flinty, from receiving the Pollen or Farina from 
our flinty com." 

The fodder on the field was abundant, and 
thought by good judges to be fully equal to two 
tons of good English hay. The time and labor 



of cutting and curing the fodder three times as 
much as on common fields of the same size. 
The harvesting of the bottoms was about in the 
same proportion. The topping of the com was 
done about the 20th of September. The har- 
vesting from the 18th to the 24th of October. 
Id husking of the com two qualities were mado. 
Of the prime com there was 110^ bushels; of 
the inferior*? bushels, making in the whole 
117| bushels. Mr. B. says, ^^ I am decidedly of 
opinion that had the field been planted with 
any of our common seed under similar circum- 
stances, from fifty to sixty bushels would have 
been the extent of the crop. The expense, he 
thinks, was not less than sixty-five dollars, in- 
cluding. manure, land-rent, and every other ex- 
pense. The field was in the middle of <the 
town, was much exposed, and robbed of some 
of its best ears. ..It was thought that in this way 
it suffered a loss of at least three bushels, but 
this loss could n\)t be ascertained, and was net 
brought into the account. 

Mr. Bumham next adverts to some of the 
disadvantages attending this sort bf com ; and 
says that the pure seed in some se^ons would 
be in danger of injury, as com is commenly 
placed after husking, because the cob contains 
more moisture than that of our common com. 
But he does not consider the mixed seed as lia- 
ble to this objection ; and observes that if it 
could be made certain that the pure seed would 
in all seasons, come to maturity as fully as our 
common seed, yet the mixed seed is to be pre- 
ferred, and much more may be expected from 
it than from any com we have among us. It 
weighed, when taken from the cob, 48 lbs. to 
the bushel, and when thoroughly kiln dried its 
weight was exactly 50 lbs. ^er drying, it was 
ground into meal, and tried in various ways for 

It 
T04i«a»«« oT boitla^ wat«r, to w«t a pound, wix 
and an half gills. At tiie same time trial was 
made of some of our yellow meal, from the last 
yearns corn, and it required lour and a half gills 
to the pound. — See Mass. ^g. Rep. for Jdn. 1823. 



CARROTS AND RITTA BAOA. 

The same No. contains, (page 281,) a state- 
ment of Gen. Hull, of Newton, ^ving an account 
of bis having raised a crop of Carrots and Ruta 
Baga, from which we gather the following par- 
ticulars. 

After a very deep ploughing in April, fifteen 
cart bucks of manure were spread on the ground, 
and immediately covered with the plough.-^ 
About the middle of May the land was harrow- 
ed and then ploughed very deep in ridges, two 
feet apart The seed was sowed in single rows 
01^ the top of these ridges, between the 21st 
and 25th of May ; about a pound to the acre. 
Tiie seed not being of the best quality, and the 
season unfavorable, it came up thin. The latter 
part of June, ruta baga were set in all the va- 
cant places in the rows, where the carrots had 
not come up. The crop was gathered early in 
November, and the acre produced lour hundred 
and thirty bushels of carrots, and two hundred 
and nineteen bushels of ruta baga, making six 
hundred and forty-nine bushels of both. The 



value of this crop was estimated at {140; and 
the costs of cultivation, &c. jj71, leaving a profit 
on an acre of |69, without leckpning the worth 
of the tops. 

The same No. of the Agricultural Repository 
p. 285 contains an account by the same gentle- 
man, of the culture and produce of seven 
eighths of an acre of Indiari Cora. « In 1821,. 
the grotfbd was mowed, and produced about one 
ton of English hay. No manure was put on the 
ground that year. It had been laid down to 
grass eight years. In October 1821, it was 
broken up, and remained in that situation until 
the spring of 1822. The last of April, it was 
well harrowed with a sharp iron tooth harrow* 
After this a composition of three loads o£ night - 
manure, mixed with nine cart bucks o£ rich 
earth dog from the side of an old stone wall, 
and ten Uxdks of summer dung from the cow- 
yard, were eqwlly spread over this land, aaS 
immediately covered by the plough, plougMng • 
across the furrows. Between the 6th and l^th 
of May, it was hairowed three times with the 
same harrow. Furrows were drawn north and 
south three and a half feet apart. No rid/ea 
were formed. Hills were thf n made with thd 
hoe, in these furrows, two feet apart, not flat, 
but descendiitf to the south, with a sm^tl bank 
of earth on the north side of each hiU. This 
banking on the north side of the hill w^ only 
dime on a part of the field. Frem this m^e of 
plantyig I cak;ulated two advantages^ one, the 
sun would.have a jpote direct Ofiteration on the. 
hill; the other^ the^. tender plants, when they 
first came oqt of the ground, would in some 
measure be guarded from the cold north winds.'' 
The com was planted between the 15th and 
20th of M{^, with four kemels in each hill, 
euuidistant, alK>ut five inches. It was plough- 
ed and hoed thc^e times, and at each time of 
hoeing AiB' ftntows were fiHed up and ^k» 
ground left near^ level. The first ploughing 
and hoeing was the 5th of June ; the second 
the 20th ; and the third and las^ the 5th of July. 

^^ As the ground, by deep plov^ing and hoe- 
ing, had been rendiered loosse, I was of the opin- 
ion, the bilk would receive more nourishment 
and stand stronger, by the roots running under 
ground in the whole space between ihe rows, 
than by drawing the rich earth around the hills 
if ith the hoe, as is the usual custom. Besides 
the dews, the light rains and the sun have a 
much greater effect on the roots, when the 
ground is left in the manner I have here de- 
scribed, than when the earth is banked up 
around the hill. And further when high hills 
are made, the roots running horizontally will 
run out of the ground and perish; 

^^ Every thing which had been anticipated 
with respect to the manner in which this tie Id 
of com had been planted and cultivated was re- 
alized. While other com in the same enclosure 
and near it, was perishing during the dry season, 
not a leaf in thid: field even curled, and no part 
of it, in the least degree suffered by the 
drought The second week in October it was 
harvested, and from this seven eighths of an 
acre, was measured ^e hundred and ninety- 
two bushels of ear^lft(!i^>tbe busks were taken , 
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were token off, eqaal to ninety-six busheb of 
shelled corn. The whole was sound, and suita- 
ble to gri«d into meal, excepting three bushels 
or ears.'' 

The value of this corn, including four bush- 
els of beans, raised by way of experiment on 
about half the piece, was 122,56 ; the expenses 
of cultivaiion were $57,75, leaving the neat 
pro6t3 of seven-eighths of ad acre of Udian 
corn, $64,81. ___^_^___^ 



From the Old Colony Memorial. ' 
Sir — I am jl plain countryman, constontly 
employed in the labors of my farm. My jour- 
neying is pretty much confined to a ride once 
in a year or two to the cattle show, and my 
reading to an evening recreation fafter the cat- 
tle are taken care of, and the cnildren put to 
bed^ in looking over the Old Colony Memorial, 
or the Agricultural Repository. 

In reading the latter work, and in my occa- 
sional visits to our shows at Brighton, I have 
been forcibly impressed with an idea that the 
principles on which the premiums to animak 
are awarded are erroneous. 

1 must beg with all possible humility and sub- 
mission, to express my dissent from the opin- 
ions of gentlemen who have done more essen- 
tial service to their country, than any set of 
men since its settlement ; I mean the Trustees 
and leading men of our society. But they are 
in the higher walkSi of agriculture. They im- 
prove soUs, and make compost, and breed cat- 
tle in th^ir libraries or their flower gardens, 
and I apprehend it is from such plain working 
iarmertf as myself that they will be willing to 
receivte hints. 

My objections are to the JiiA premiums uni- 
ibrmly given to imported stock, apd the j^ener- 
al preference of huge, overgrown, high red an- 
imals. Cannot the native stock of cattle in this 
state, (t>y' liberal patronage) be improved to as 
great perfection as any Uiat can be imported ? 
U was onginally from Devonshire, and is (I be 
lieve) of the best breed of Great Britain. But 
even if not, it seems to be prof^by the noble 
experiments made there during ihe last half 
century, that very little (comparatively) de 
pendf on the original stock, and etery thing on 
a careful and skilful selection of the best breed- 
ers. If this state shoold ever have the honor 
of producing a Baktwellj our society (on its 
present plan) will not be entitled to a whit oi 
credit for jMtronage, or encouragement. We 
reverse the g^nd patriotic maxims, and give 
hundrede for tribvte to foreign animals, but not 
a cent to defend or in^prove our own stock. 
Like the slliy cotmtrj belle, who ^ends all her 
substance abroad to purchase a bonnet of chin- 
chilla with ostrich feathers, instead of making 
an article everj waV more tastefulf elegant and 
comfortable, of the down from her own turkeys. 
This subject has been suggested to my mind 
at this time, by the very able report, No. 1, of 
the cattle show at Brighton last fall. The au- 
thor of that report has proved himself one of 
the most eminent of patriots in devoting bis 
ereat talents to the agriculture of bis country. 
His ardent zeal and perfect disinterestedness, 
cannot be doubted, and I certainly i^ould never 
venture to differ from him, as to the jnttioe of 
his awards. It is to the policy of the ruU^ not 
the fairness of the awards, that I wish to draw 
the attention of that gentleman and the society. 
He intimates in his report, tltat any one who 



observes the continued crowd around the pens 
which contain the imported stock, must be sat- 
isfied of the public preference. But 1 would 
ask, is this an evidence of preference, or only 
of wonder 7 Put a mas^ of the most perfect form 
and stature in one place, and the most liideous 
giant in another, and see which will attract the 
greatest crowd of observers. 

I was at the show in 1819, and recollect a 
cow was exhibited by Mr. Coolidge, said to be 
of the Holdemess breed. She was a long leg- 
ged, gaunt, awkward creature enough; with a 
bag as large and as white as a milk-maid^s/«t, 
and teate like her " taper fingers." The peo- 
ple did indeed crowd abound her pen, but it 
was to search in vain for some latent excel- 
lence, and then indignantly exclaim, 
^^ The thing is neither rich nor rare, 
I wonder how the devil it came there,^^ 
but this cow was far-fetched and obtained a 
premium. 

I observe the first premium for a bull in the 
aforesaid report, is to one fifteen montlis old, 
weighing 1243 lbs. and the second to one seven 
months old, weighing 735 lbs. Now, Sir, is the 
extreme bulk of such animals, any excellence 
in them, and yet it would seem that their wex^hx 
was the cause of the premiums being awarded 
to them. Let the honorable gentleman to 
whom I have aluded mix as I have done with 
the multitude wixhout the pens; he will be sat- 
sified that plain practical farmers, while they 
admire at the overgrown, pampered beauty of 
9VLch animals, would no more think of taking 
them for their own farm stock than they would 
go to a turtle feast, and select a fat Alderman 
for their working farmer. They observe with 
wonder, what may be done by dint of high feed- 
ing and rubbing, and of what exquisite polish the 
hide of a bullock is susceptible ; but without 
the least disposition to profit by the observation. 
I have extended these remarks much beyond 
what I at first intended, but 11 they should be tak- 
en in good part by the great folks of our society, 
and induce them to tsdie into consideration the 
expediency of giving generous premiums to the^ 
bett animals, without regard to the place from 
whence they came, or to their beii^ of enor- 
mous size, it will highly gratify me as a member 
of their society and an Ou> Colont Farbusr. 



REMARKS ON THE PRECEDING ARTICLE. 

FOR THS irSW SirOLAirD FARMER. 

A writer in the Old Colony Memorial, a yery 
respectable Journal, has expressed his disap- 
probation of the Conduct of the Trustees of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society in their dis- 
tribution of premiums on Cattle. We shall pass 
by the witty reroarics on the ^^ Gentlemen Far- 
m«rf^— they are ready to submit to be the butt 
of the real farmers of the East and of the West, 
and will patiently pursue the great interests of 
Agriculture, unmoved by ridicule. When they 
are told that ^^they improve soils, and make 
compost^ and breed cattle in their libraries^ or 
their ,/fotver garden^,'' they will make no other 
reply, than by saying, if Mr. Quincy's 30 acres 
under root culture in one season — Mr. Pome- 
roy's — ^Mr. Welles's, — Mr. Parsons's, and Mr. 
Prmce^s extensive fields, are only ^ flower gar- 
dens,^' we wish there were more of them, and 
we doubt whether their products would be so 
great as they have been, if their " compost'' 
was confined to their ^^ libraries.'' As to their 
cattle, they raise them precisely as we presume 



they do in the OM Colorfy, on hay, grass, and 
roots. If there is any other mode known to the 
gentlemen of the Old Colony, cheaper and bet- 
ter, we should be happy to hear an account of 
it. That they feed their stock better, we think, 
probable, but still any man conversant with the 
mode of keeping stock in England, must admit, - 
that even to this day the most careful of us do 
not &ed our catfle so well as in that country. 
We are ready to say, that we think the greatest 
defect, which still exists in this grazing State, 
is the parsimony of our farmers as to food, and 
attention, particularly as it respects young cattle 
and milch cows. 

But the principal object of my present re*. 
narks, is a suggestion, directly applied to the 
Committee, on the larger class of animals, of 
which Committee I have been tor several years 
the Chairman. The criticisnos of the writer to 
which I shall confine myself, are the following i 
^ My objections, says the writer, are to the high 
premiums uniformly given to imported stock, 
and the general preference of huge, ov/er grown, 
high fed animals. Cannot the native^ stf^ck of 
cattle in this State (by liberal patrouuge,) ba 
improved to as great perfection as any Uiat can 
be imported?*' The writer then proceeds to 
state that our race of cattle is of the Devon- 
shire breed, and that it is proved by the ^^ noble 
experiments" made there (in England) during 
the last half century, that very Uttle depends on 
the original stock, and every thing on a careful 
and skilful selection of the best breeders. 

Now it so happens that the Trustees of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society have always 
entertained precisely the same opinions with 
those expressed by the writer in the Old Colony 
Memorial, though it seems from the want of 
precision in their expressions, or from some 
other cause, they have not been understood. 

The writer alluded to is mistaken as to the 
&cts in the following particulars : 

1st High premiums are never given to im- 
l^rted stock, when put in competition with our 
own. There never his been a competition be- 
tw^n Imported stock, and oar cmm-uto^^ mt 
the Cattle Shows, imported stock are not ca^- 
^dates for any premium whatever. The error 
of the OM Colony writer lias arisen firom his 
confounding the reward we pay (not out oi tlie 
legislative fands, but our own,) for the importor. 
^ion of a few improved animals. 

Thus, we encouraged the introduction of Me- 
rino Sheep— and recently of the DisUey and 
long-woolled Leicester Sheep— and we also of- 
fered a reward for the importation of tbe im- 
proved breeds of Cattle ; but they do not com- 
pete with our own in any (Xise. If Bakewell and 
rrinceps and their successors have, during a 
period of fifty years, so improved their stock of 
homed cattle, as that a bull of the best improv- 
ed race will sell for forty times the price of a 
common bull, is it not judicious in us to save a 
ipart of this long process of improvement by 
importing one already improved ? 

2d. The second error into which tlie Ofd 
Colony Farmer has fallen, was in supposing we 
preferred huge, over-grown animals. So far 
from this, we have done every thing in our 
power to discourage such animals, both by our 
remarks, and our premiums. We give the pre- 
jference always to animals of little bone, and 
great flesh, which shew an eariy and ready di&* 
position to fatten. 
, 3d. He was mistaken in supposing the Trus* 
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tees had a^y thing to do with these qaestions. 
There is hat one Trastee on a Committee, and 
he ordinarily gires no opinion. The persons 
who decide are farmers, and persons who put 
op cattle for heef. A man who boys 500 oxen 
in a year, handles them, and has them cut up, 
most be a better jm^e than any practical far- 
mer owning 20 or 30 head of cattle. Sach prac- 
tical purchasers are not apt to mistake a long, 
lank, raw-boned animal for a profitable one. 

We are liappy to find that we agree entirely 
with the Old Colony Farmer in the princ^Ut 
which should gorem us. The only question is 
one offaeti wl^ther we have acted up to our 
principles ? This rests, not upon the Trustees, 
bqt on the gentlemen selected for their skill.-^ 
it is true that the erosies from foreign breeds 
have been generally preferred, but it was be^ 
cause (not the Trustees) but the committee of 
Independent Farmers thought them generally 
better formed — of finer, and more delicate limbs 
--better adapted to fatten, and on the whole 
finer animals, than the native ones offered at the 
same time. So far is it from being generally 
4me, tiiat these animals were more huge or 
-overgrown, it is a fact, that the native bulls 
-were often much the most gross, heavy and 
xoarse. It should be jrecollected, that almost 
every premium has. been awarded either to no- 
tvoe animals, or to tiiose of half-blood, one par* 
^t being native. 

The only object of these remarks is to pro- 
mote the cause of truth, and to remove unfound- 
ed prejudices. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Prem/iiuns 
for Cattle^ at the last Brighton Shaw. 



TO THE Bsrroa or thb smw bvolavd vavlukr 

Dkar Sir — How ie it that the Trnsteea of the Mas- 
tachiMetts Society for promoting^ Aerictittfire^ d» not •9- 
courage the breeding of that UBefol animal the Horte-^ 
is ani enquiry frequently made, particularly hy the 
friends of the Turf. One of Mr. Lowell's reasons was 
of itself conclusire — that no encouragement was ned- 
cssary, for good horses -would coounand a ^eat price 
in any market in the United States. Oa reading &e 
American Farmer of Feb. 28th, No. 49i vol. 4, p. 390, 
1 obsenre a Virginiah addresses the Editor on the breed- 
ing of horses in that state, and furnishes a precious con- 
fession of facts ; if you think as well of it as 1 do, wish 
you would give it a place in your next paper, and 
oblice your friend and humble servant, 

GOBHAM PARSONS, 
Br^^ofh March 10, 13^3. 

From the American Farmer. 

Virginia^ February l4iL 

Mr. Swnner — The symptoms of a revival in 
the long^ laid spirit of the turf, together with 
several pieces, which have appeared in the 
public prints, upon the improvement of our 
stock of horses, setting forth erroneous views 
of the subject, as I conceive, will be my apol- 
ogy for troubling you with the following re- 
marks, for the American Farmer, should, jou 
deem them worthy a place in its columos. 

Perhaps the novelty of the opinion, that the 
taste and passion for racing, so far from contri- 
buting to, has retarded the prepress of improve 
ment in our horses, may attract some curiosity ; 
hut, when it is stated further, to be an opin- 
ion deliberately formed, upon an experience of 
twenty yearns breeding, commenced under the 
full impression, that the English race horse was 
the perfection of the species, 1 may hope for 
a patient reading, from all whose minds are 
open to conviction* ' 



The essential points of the English turf horse, 
are, a thin and deep ' shoulder, narrow breast, 
delicate clean legs, long In the pasterns, a 
broad^or wide hock well let down, and a thigh 
or haunch more remarkable for length than 
bulk. A long back more common than a short 
one, and a body oftener flat sided than roimd — 
and, finally, the taller the better, but not less 
than sixteen hands, for a first rate courser. 
This carcass and set of lipibs is covered by a 
skin so thin and a coat of hair so fine, as to ex- 
press the very veins as well as the muscles, be- 
neath the delicate integtiment. 

A long, low, slouching carriage, in every gait, 
follows as a consequence of the above form and 
proportions. The very best calculated, truly, 
for a four mile heat, on a smooth course, but 
that it is totally unsuited to the road, I will use 
no other argument to prove, than one which all 
sagacious readers will have deduced already 
from the premises, if it were not established by 
the known general rule, that ^^ a race horse is 
a stumbler.^' 

Equally disqualified by the nature of his skin, 
is he for the harness — the slightest pressure 
producing a gall — and as unsuited are his long 
legs and limber pasterns to the frequently deep 
state, and irregular surface of our roads, that a 
horse of compact form and nimble movements, 
with a strong coat on his back and shoulders, and 
not within a hand of his height, will always be 
found more lasting and serviceable.' Moreover, 
the running stock are frequently vicious and un- 
manageable, and very generally so shy and tim- 
id, as to render them in a great degree unfit for 
the purpose of war. In England, the horses of 
"this strain, are rarely used, but to contribute to 
4he most ruinous and expensive of their pleas- 
\ires*-n-and 1 am strongly inclined to the opin- 
i^oy that the bnphest style of the English race 
horse, which it has been a very prevalent folly 
with us to take as our model, is a forced anom- 
aly in the species, introduced and propagated by 
a prod^lity of attention and expense, such as 
the enormous wealth of the nobility of England 
is alone able to. sustain. 

The noble animal to be cherished as the 
companion of our manly pleasures and glorious 
achievements, should be of the form for power, 
docile and courageous in his temper, quick,' firm 
and clear in his movements. These proper- 
ties are found for the most part connected with 
roundness of contour and strength of articula- 
tion ; with a texture of skin and strength of 
coat, which will bear the pressure of the sad- 
dle and the. friction of the harness; and as far 
as my experience has gone, it is rare, that you 
find a horse of this description exceeding fif- 
teen hands and a half high. All the finest hors- 
es in the worM, mav be traced to the Arabian 
stock. The English race horse is of Arabian 
descent, with the peculiar objections above de- 
scnbed, but which I am happy in believing, the 
AiJthor of Nature has kindly decreed shall nev- 
er be made indigenous to our soil and climate. 
Tie English blooded stock, tho^ kept pure and 
uncrossed, essentially change their characters 
after a few generations in our climate, and man- 
ifestly for the better, as to every rational and 
useful purpose. l*he native Virginia horse of 
the third and fourth generation, from the light 
an4 washy figdres of the purest English stock, 

*It may be safely asserted, that racing has put more 
I of t^ estates of the English nobility to nurse, than any I 
other single cause. 



become less tall, with more bulk, shorter and 
stronger jointed, with a thicker and coarser 
coat ; with these changes, there Is a correspon- 
dent one in gaits and carriage. They are 
more active and sprightly in their movements, 
and better able to stand the vicissitudes of our 
climate. Our food, our climate, and our man- 
agement are quite sufficient to account for 
these changes. Our maize, which forms tljrec- 
fourths of the grain fed to our horses, in the 
parts of the slates below the mountains, (where 
our best borses are found,) is by far more nu- 
tricious than the oats of Europe, or aqy other 
grain used for the food of horses in any other 
country. Our young horses are more ciposed 
to the weather, and when taken in hand are 
not put into close and warm stables, and clothed, 
as » generally the case in England. 

It is a fact well known to the amateurs in this 
favourite animal of the Virginians, that we 
abounded much more in a fine race of horses 
for the saddle and the harness thirty years ago 
th^ at this day. This was precisely the pe- 
riod when the descendants of^ some of the best 
of the Elngllsh stock which had been early im- 
ported into the colony, had become acclimated 
and fully naturalized — and I have but little doubt 
had we -proceeded upon the rational plan of 
breeding solely with an eye to qualities fo^ ser- 
vice, rather than the worse than useless prop- 
erties for the. turf, Virginia would now. have 
had the most valuable race of horses in the 
world ; but unfortunately, about twenty five or 
thirty years ago, the late Colonel Hoomes, of 
Bowling Gre^, of well known racing memory, 
and many others, availing themselves of the 
passion for racing, inundated the state with im- 
ported English ra^e horses, well nigh to the. ex- 
tinction of the good old stocks of Janus, and 
Feamaught, and Jolly Roger, and MarK An- 
thony, and Selim, and Peacock, and many oth- 
er but little less tried and aj^roved racers. 
The difficulty of getting a fine saddle horse has 
of late become a general remark ; and when 
you do find one, with the exception of now and 
then a Dipmed or Bedford cross, you rarely 
hear of any other of the Ute imported blood in 
his veins. The descendants ol Cormorant, and 
Sterling, and Spread Eagle, and Seagull, and 
Buzzard, and Dare DeviL and Oscar, and Sal- 
trum, and twenty others which might be added, 
are either extinct or stitl languishing through 
the probationary term of over pampered exot- 
icks — such as have the stamina to go through 
the trial and become naturalized to corn and 
fodder in log stables, may form the basis of 
some future good stock; but, I dare say, we 
shall never hear of many of them again. Upon 
this subject, few perhaps^ have had more ex- 
perience than the author of this communication ; 
having labored under the racing mania for a 
term of years, that almost reduced him to a 
race of f^orthless garrans, though none of their 
distinguished dams cost him less than a hundred 
guineas a piece, and were certified for, through 
an uncontaminated succession of famous English 
ancestors down to the Godolphin Arabian. For- 
tunately, however, about twelve years ago, I 
became convinced of my delusion, and since I 
have been endeavoring to get back to the well 
known old stocks, and breeding exclusively 
with a view to useful qualities, the result lias 
answered my most sanguine hopes. ^ % 

One of your constant readers^ wUh a full 
share of Firginia fondness for hones. 
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REMARKS 
ON THE IMPROVEMENT OP CATTLE, kc. 
JH a Utter to Sir John Saunden Sebrighiy Bart. M. P. 
bif Mr. Jofm fViUtimoni of Lenton^ wmr JfotttBg" 
htm. 

Let each sujcceeding race employ your care, 
Disting^uish which to tlaa|^ter, which to spare ; 
Mark Well the lineagfe,— let the purest make, 
From purest blood, its jast proportions take. 
(jCwnHnutdfiom page 262.) 

APPENDIX TO THE PUBLIC. 

It was hig^blj gratifying to me at first, that 
koany who hare given their most serious atten- 
tion to these matters, should havd tl;ioaght me 
in anj measare qnalified to elucidate a subject 
of such vast importance ; but it was still more 
so, when after re)>eated solicitations, and I had 
at length complied with their request in offer- 
ing mv remarks, that ,the remariis themselres 
should haye met with so much approbation from 
the public at larre. Nor can I pass oyer the 
pleasure 1 haye felt at being told, that they haye 
already been of condderable practical use. 

I haye had reason to hope Indeed, that they 
may haye been of some slight service in direc- 



occurred to the mind, tliat wlien they were 
wanted for feeding, they would at that time be 
dried of their milk ; so thai the objection, urg- 
ed against their feeding, would have faileo to 
the ground, even on its own principles. Again ; 
most hard fleshed Cattle, have also thick, hard 
skins; hence many have sought for such as 
haye their ddns remarkably thin, and these are 
too often of a very delicate and tender constitu- 
tion. The truth is, though hard fleshed ani- 
mals, are generally covered with a thick, hard 
skin ; yet there is a skin of a certain substance, 
which is by no means hard, but of a rich and 
mellow feel, covering an animal exceedingly in- 
clined to fatten. And these I think are veiy 
greatly to be preferred : for every one must 
perceive, that the skin is of the highest use to 
protect the animal from those various changes 
in climate, it is obliged to undergo. 

But lastly ; of all the errors arising from a 
want of due reflection only, (independent of h 
proper attention to facts) none can possibly be 
greater, than that of keeping an inferior animal 
to breed from, on pretence that the animal it- 
self is well-brtd. It is observed by the advo- 
cates of this system, tliat breed wUl shew itself; 



ting the attention to the shapes of Cattle, fori that the qualitUi of the ancettry wiU he teen in the 

\fiaure stock. True; «id will not this law of 



laj^ng on the greatest quantity ef meat in the 

E' die parts, and in describing the best kind of 
h, — in shewing, that the fiittefiing qualities 
of Cattle are not incompatible wilh the ndUdng, 
and tliat the latter therefore <night by no means 
to be neglected,— and lastly, by p^tiog rOut 
the absurdity of keeping an inferior animal on 
pretence that it is well-bred. 

In these particolars, I had observed many and 
grievous mistakes ; and it was really lamenta- 
ble to find with the preseni de«r0 of improve- 
ment^ that some had given llkfge i^rices &r an- 
imals, that were in themselr^s'iRMeiltremely de- 
fective. It happened, the^lbr«^ thk the end 
proposed in se^^ral eases, was «iot answered ; 
and a consequent diiappointmeat was flirown in 
the way Df future exertions. And hence it be- 
came desirable to five, in the most plain and 
simple terms, such general rule^ as might en- 
able evdry one in some measuie to judge for 
himself. > 

In questions of a practical nabre, axperiepce 
tnust be attended to ; and resutts carefiHly ob- 
served : for theory without pratsfice, is genend- 
ly idle and visioaary ; and of Ihtle or no use 
when put to the test. But then it is also to be 
remarked, that along with practice, the most 
patient thought and careful reflection, not on^ 
may be. but often are of the highest impor- 
tance. In the case before us jbr imitattce ; to 
Icno^ what would be th« best possible shapes 
for Cattle in their several parts (whether such 
animals could be exactly found or not) would be 
one of the surest means at ksf^h to obtain 
them; by selecting those coatinually, which 
most nearly anproximate to^the form itself. 
- Were people to think more Indeed, errors in 
opposite extremes, 'would not so frequently fol- 
low «ach other. Light fleshed animals would 
not have been approved of for asii^le moment 
merely because some that had plenty of flesh, 
were of a hard and bad quality. Of such, the 
tri^ need never have been made : it was obvi- 
ous, they would not answer, hj a little reflec- 
tion too, it neyer would have been concluded, 
that Cows that were great milkers, could not al- 
so be quick leederp; for this at least could have 



nature then apply to inferior animals in the ped- 
igree, as well as to the superior ? It unquestion- 
ably does. In theory, there is the same reason 
for its holding in the one, as in the other: and 
in practice we find that this is the case. It is 
strange that persons who have fallen into this 
error, and liave brought forward the foregoing 
argument in their defence, did not immediately 
perceive, that the argument was quite as much 
agamst them, as they took it to be in their fh- 
vor. From this mature of good and bad an- 
imals in the ancestry of some flocks knd hei^, 
it happens, that while we behold in the pregengr 
some that are good we also find some that are 
very deficient; and on such stock, little or m> 
dependance can be placed. 1 observed in the 
remarks themselves, that a bad animal has 
scarcely ever a good pedigree ; that on exami- 
nation, we shall generaUy fiodsometliii^ wrong 
in the ancestry at one point or other: or that if 
such a case actually occurs, it is most probably 
owing to slk-ie accidental circumstance, such as 
illness, or Injury received by the parent while 
pregnant, &c. &c. But supposing such a thii^ 
really to hi^pen without any such accidental 
circumstances at all, then it is a deviation in na- 
ture, 1 think not less remarkable, than that a 
pair of rooks or blackbirds should produce a 
nest of young ones that are perfectly whtte. 
Whatever may be the real cause hpwever «f 
the birth of an inferior animal,^ we shall per- 
ceive in each particular case many «od stnn^ 
reasons wh^ it should not be kept to breed from. 
If it has arisen from illness in the parent, #ts 
own constitution Is most likely weakened andin- 
jured, and this in all prolnibility would again,be 
entailed on its offspring. If it be one of those 
strong deyiations in nature, which may posskly 
occur (though I am persuaded very rarely takes 
place) without our being able to account fof it 
accordti^ to the common course of things; tilen 
we know, as in the Example given above, that 
this devlatiom however great, may be contnu- 
ed; that white roots being once obtained & 
breed of the same description might by can be 
at length Jtstabiisbed : and moreover witlout 



tfais care, that the white color would be aliMet 
certain to shew itself in soB^e of the progeny. 
And by analogy, the same thing woula appear 
reasonable with respect to deviations in make 
or shape : but what a practicd man is most con- 
cerned with, it is so in fact. That the bad 
qualities as well as the good, are Habk to be 
inherited, was a circumstance well known to 
the ancients, and has often been remariced by 
their best poets. 

In bringfaig forward these examples in order 
t6 shew that if practice were accompanied by 
more reflection, many errors would certainly be 
avoided ; I liave at the same time selected uem 
of this particular nature, the better to illustrate 
say own subject But the observation itself, ie 
one of so general a nature, that it applies to at* 
most all our undertakings. I have chosen such^ 
moreover, where the errors have not only been 
frequent ; but where some of them are of that 
cenaeqaence, and particularly the last, tliat 
iHierever a due attention sliaU not be paid to 
this part of the subject, there, much progress 
cannot reasonably be expected. 

I stated in the remarlcs, that no animal caa 
be depended upon for breeding, but auch as is 
in itself goodpmd Is moreover well-bred in the 
strictest sense of the words ; and 1 am persuade 
ed that experience will l>ear me out in the as- 
sertion. I might also have added, that whea 
such and such only are used for thia purpose, we 
need not be in the lightest foar of disappoint- 
ment Horace, a c el eb r ated Ronsan Poet, well 
understood the importance of this when he ex- 
pressed himself in language to the following efr 
feet ; of which this tnnslatiQn may be given : 

Thehrave are oflspringi of the brave and good : 
Ia Heers mnd ottidiw^ tnct tbiewrth wad klopd 
Ofkigk'bredHm; ««B«r can the bird of Jove,* 
. latiepid, flerce, hegst th^ nawarlike dove.**t 

'As if the poet had said ; that where the an- 
cestry is really good, there is almost as little 
reason to expect, that the valuable properties 
of tlie parents should fail in the ofiipring; 
as there is to expect that an animal of one 
kind, should ever be the parent of that of 
another. 

From what has been advanced on the idier- 
itance of pecoliar qualities, it will immediate^ 
appear in the selection of Bulls, that bestdei a^ 
tending to those properties which belong to the 
male, we ought to be careful also, that Qiey are 
descended from a breed of good milkers, at 
least if we wish the foture stock to possess this 
property. It is of far more consequence in- 
deed, that this should be the case with respect 
to the Bnlli than it can possibly be with respect 
to an individual Cow ; because the whole of his 
descendants ^will be affected by it 

Since the whole number of good Cattle In 
the countnr is at present unquestionably very 
small ; I shall add a few words on what appears 
to me to be the most probable means of increas- 
ing it ; but particularly with respect to the use 
of Bulls. I mentioned in tlie remarks, that in 
those districts where valuable animals were 
first Introduced by Oentlemen ^emselves, I 
thought it would not be a bad plan to aUow the 
Tenantry to improve their own stock at a cer- 
tain reasonable rate ; and gave my reasons for 
the foregoing opinion. I find however, that 

1 _r^r^r^i/> 



•The Eagle. 

t The part between tka inverted coounas, if taken 
fixMa the tjranalatkm of Francis. 
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( wiiited €katlei»6Q who bay^ obtained 
JBidlf samei being anxious lo benefit tbeir im- 
mediate oeigbborhood, and partienlarlj «dici- 
toQi for tbe welfare of tbeir oirn tenantryr 
jiave allowed sQcb to send tbeir Cows to tbe 
Bolls witbont anj compensation wbatever. 
TheM can be no doid>t bot tbat s«icb a dispo- 
aition does tbem tbe bigbest credit ; bnt still I 
lUnk it would be more beneficial (I speak not 
on tbeir own accoimt, bnt for tbe neigbborbood 
at large) to take a certain compensation ; and 
tbat too sudi a one, as sbonld at least keep 
awaj tbe yery refbse of tbe Cattle.* Nor do 
I tbmk it a bad plan, beside tbe usual cbarge 
for eacb individual Uow, to bave an extra sum 
for all bull calves tbat are uncut at four montbs 
old. Wbere tbe cows are tolerably good, even' 
tf not remarkable for tbeir breed) tbe beftfer 
calves produced bj sendinr sucb to valuably 
Bulls, maj be wery useful for future stock; 
tlMHigb tbejr cannot bj any means be so welt 
Api^ed upon for breeding, as if tbeir Dams bad 
been thorough bred also. But such stock cros- 
•ed time after time with tbe tboroogb bred BuUs,. 
will soon arrive at a very cooslderdile degree 
of perfection. If however persons breed from 
lialf bred Bulls as weH as half bred Heifers, it 
IS obvious tbat there is no continual advuice- 
ment in blood ; the progeny will still be only 
half bred. Wbv I should admit of this partial 
improvement from tbe Heifers, is thlsi be- 
cause in tbe present state of things, # sufficient 
number of really valuable animals cannot be 
procured ; and by crossing tbem in the way 1 
have just mentioned, each succeeding race 
would no doubt be considerably improved* Still 
however the value of such a cross must depend 
partly on Ae excellence of the original stock 
of Cows, put to the thorough bred Bulls: | 
must again repeat, that I tbimc very bad ones 



their dams wer^ pf tbe worst and most inferior 
kind. That the public therefore, might no 
longer be thus imposed on, I very soon deter- 
Bcdned to keep Mm entirely fcxr my own use. 
And though while a yearling, he earned me so 
kutge asum of money ; and after 1 had made the 
restriction and his stock began to be seen, ap- 
plications were made to me from various parts 
of tbe country, in some cases offering any sum 
tbat could be aeked or given for tbe use of a 
boll ; yet I have seen no cause sufficient to in- 
duce me to alter from my first determination ; 
nor do I suppose I ever shall 

Uk districts where the tenantry themselves 
procure gpod cattle, there I should bv no means 
advise tl^ landlord to allow the neigbborbood 
to send their cows to a bull of his own at an 
under price, if be possessed a valuable one ; 
because this would have a tendency to damp tbe 
emulation of the tenantry among each other, 
and to deprive the most spirited and skilful 
among them of that reward they are so justly 
entitled to. One thing is very certain, that 
there is a greater desire for improved stock in 
the present day than was ever before known. 
Nor can we be at all surprised that this should 
be tbe case ; for those who have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the vast difference that is niade 
in thte return between good and had animals, 
would naturally be very anxious for the former, 
though they may incur a little eiqpense in the 
first establ^hment of a breed. 

And here I cannot refrain from passing my 
highest encomium on the board^of agricmtura. 
The liberal premiums proposed by i^ on vari^ 
ous occasions^ together with the enlightened 
experience of many of its members, have, and 
I trust will eier continue to be productive of 
the greatest good. When we behold men of 

. , ^ the rank and opulence of its noble president* 

are better excluded altogether. My reipon ak ^devoting so nmcb of their time and attenti<m to 



ao for adviiing to cbarge an additional price for 
the buIUng of any Cow, if the calf itself ^ 
reared as a Bull, ii to prevent as much as poo- 
aible the use of Bulk that are descended from 
moderate females ; for on account of tbe e«- 
tenrive use that may be made of a single Bull, 
ttie good or harm done to a neighborhood, ae^ 
aiSng as ttie Bulls are ffood cnt bad, well bred 
or not, is much greater £an most are apt to im- 
ttfine. 

But with every precaution, I know from what 
I have frequently seen, that it is no easy matter 
to prevent the use of bulls, descended from in^ 
feiior cows. In the case of my bull Alexander 
(an animal well known in most parts of tbe 
country) when he was allowed to serve other 
person^s cows, 1 found tbe greatest possible mis- 
-^hief arising from it For as it frequently hap- 
pens, tbat my applications for cattle are greater 
than I can supply, many were induced to give 
large prices to others for half bred ones de- 
fcended from him ; when the fact was^ some of 

•OtluBTt have taken a fair price ftr the general me 
ef tbeir Bulla, bnt have allowed tbeir own tenantiy to 
tend Cows for sometluDg test, whicbl think b by no 
neans a bad plan ; as 1 think thii liberality, a^ile it 
•iioMiraces tbe tenantrv, afTordsIhe landlord the te- 
coffitv ImentioBed m ik% ocmdaaion of tbe reMcks; 
MdU>a maaof anoble diapotition, tbe gratiAimtiiNi 
of feebii: the improvements made on bit estate* I pre- 
anmc not however to dictate the beat plan for each 
Barticular case ; that may vary according to circum- 
iuncefl. But I do think in aU Mue$, eome plait^ 
Aoald be adopted to keep away tbe Cattle just 
tioned. 



the fvMc welfitfe ; the inferior orders and mid- 
dle claams of society, anight^ surely never to 
think it too much to exeM ^wmselves on their 
own behalf. Such noblemen and gentlemen by 
&eir various experiments are continually dia- 
cevering something neW| and of importence : 
the eqieriments that fail, fall entirely on them- 
selves ; while those that succeed, are generous- 
ly made known to the public at large. By their 
rank in life, they render the pursuit of ^T^^^* 
ture respectable; and by tiieir liberal assistance, 
they rouse many to a degree of exertion which 
is not unfrequently crowned with success.! 

Whoever wiriies to mnke himself acquainted 
with the value of fiit and lean cattle exposed for 
sale, at die diierent markets and fairs in vari- 
ous parts of tbe country, cannot do better, than 
consult the Fwrmm^i Jtmrtutl This is a puW- 
catioh indeed, diat no agriculturist ought to be 
without To a man of business, Its trifling ex- 
pense is soon repaid by the correct infi>rmation 
be weekly receives of the prices of not only one 
kind of agricultural produce4 but of almost ev- 



•Hie Right Honorable the Earl Hardwicke. 

1 1 mi^ here mention the aid afforded to the Im- 
provement of stock, by the varioua eibibitkma in al- 
aoat every part of tbe coontry, establiahed either by 
the monMcence of distiiigiiiahed individuala, or the 
joint contribution of the reapective aembera— in moat 
of which aocietiea, we generally perceive* the nobility 
and goitsy of the neighborhood come forward in aucb 
a way, aattoea tbem the higheat credit. 

u 



ery description wliatever ; by which means be 
will be enabled to adopt the more prudent mea- 
sures, as to ^such articles, as be himself may 
have to dispose of. It contains moreover a fund 
of information, on practical subjects, belonging 
to i^culture, from the joint contribution of the 
most scientific men of the day. To mention 
tbe smiatures of Sir John Sinclair, Mr. Hall, 
Bir. Blakie, and Mr. John Elman, Jr. might 
alone suffice ; but to these, if need be, many 
more of the first note, could be easily added— 
tbe whole being arranged and corrected under 
the inspection of an intelligent editor. 

I have only to add again in conclusion, how 
much real pleasure it has given me, to have 
received the approbation of so many intelligent 
men ; and most sincerely wish that my ^^ re- 
marics^' were still more worthy of their atten- 
tion. And I can assure all, if specimens of cat- 
tle please them better than description, that they 
are extremely welcome to the sight of any, or 
the whde of mine, at any part of the vear. — 
For as I neveir make a point of forcing ^m by 
extra keeping, I am quite regardlem of the time 
they are shewn. The improvemept of the 
stock of the oountry, Jnde^, is a aubject of 
such vast imimrtaDce, that it can never be made 
too dear ; and on this account, I shall always be 
lumiy, to adopt every means in my power, te 
fMuUtate ao great an object 

Should tUs pamphlet fall into the hands. of 
any, who have been waiting for heifers from 
me, and hmim thought themselves neglected 
by net receiving thMn so early as they might 
imagine $1 hkyt only to assure them tbat it has 
wclBea Uxta others, who have given a prior or- 
der, either taking^more than I at first expected, 
or putting in their claim for a second supply : 
and tbat every attention has, and will continne 
to be paidLI^ aerve all as soon as possible. I 
ought -paifapt twi r f j^ mention generaUy,^ 4hat 
from the grtet^demand I have, my plan baa 
been, if any one applies at a time, when i am 
viable to spare any, to make a memorandum of 
the applkadon, if wished ; and then to send 
word as soon as I have such to part with, as are 
likely to suit 

J*rom this demand too. my bulls and bull 
calves are disposed of at all times of the year; 
several of the bulls are frequently sold or re- 
let in September, soon after their return from 
former ei^fagements ; and many of the bull 
calves often cusposed of during the first summer, 
that is, as soon as they have been weU reared 
and are rea^ to send off. The pUm that many 
have adopted therefore, that live at a distance, 
is to write to me to know if they can be suppli- 
ed with a bull calf; or heifers ; and if not, how 
soon they can. in which case 1 describe what 
1 have, if a^ to part with at the time, what 
are commg forwaw, and how soon they will be 
remdy ; so tbat by this means, they have the 
trouble of one launiey oidy. Perhaps no gen- 
tieman, who takes this plan, will think it too 
much to pay the postage ; for though the ex- 
pense of eacb letter is but trifling, yet from the 
number 1 receive, it would soon amount to a 
consldei«ble sum. Some who live at a great 
distance and have seea the cattle 1 have sent to 
neighboring places, have left the selection en* 



atraw,Ac.*c-botb kn London and alaobi the me^ 

^«, « .«^ B^ important of ttie country marketa. Iter U it of amaU 

t The cowjlttdhig -page of eadi jounial contains a momeiit, that if there be a audden riae ^J^^^f^^.f 
rtV oJ^TaUtod. of corn^teed^ meat, hay, the various articlea, the cauae la generany aJrmed t^. 
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tirely to me ; bat Ihoagh I have bad the plea- 
snre of ftndhig, that those i have sent have giv- 
en great satisfaction, yet' 1 very far prefer, 
wherever it\a practicable, that all should make 
choice for themselves. And I should still re- 
commend but a small number at first, not mere- 
ly on account 4)f my ovrn convenience, owing to 
the demand I have ; but because persons haye 
then an opportunity, at no vas texpense, of see- 
ing whether they are the kind of animal they 
wished for — and as I have before said, convic- 
tion which arises from experience, is always 
greatly to be preferred. To me however, it 
has been highly gratifying to find, that in so ma- 
ny cases, where they have once been establish- 
ed, a fresh supply has so soon l>eeQ wished for. 
I think therefore, a bull and one or two heifers 
might suffice in most places at first, where the 
trial is made ; and in some, a young bull only. 

From the American Farmer. 
CEMENT. ^ 

Howerer valuable Mr. Skinner^s paper con- 
tinues to be, I find all his receipts are not in- 
fallible ; particularly that on ashes and salt, for 
cracks in stoves, as I find after drying, it c&um- 
bles off, and weeping eye» are again renewed, 
but if you add a portion of Plaster of Paris with 
m little iron filings, it will produce a substan- 
tial cement, and the lustre of your eyes be 
preserved from the great annoyance of smoke. 

Plinlimon. M. O. 

■I' ' . 6 

From the American Farmer. 
Jingwer to a ^^ M'orth Carolina Farmtr?^ 
The best preventives against fleas in hogs, 
lice in cattle, and ticks in sheep, are com meal, 
and care. The best remedy for the evils they 
create, is a strong decoction of tobacco, obtain- 
ed by boiling. Hickory ashes, thrown upon 
swine, not only assists in destroying fleas, but in 
removing cutaneous diseases, by causing the 
animals to rub themselves frequentfy. 

CURWEN. 

Philadelphia County^ March 5x^, 1823. 



From the Connecticut Herald. 

A few weeks since, an obituary notice of Mrs. 
Long, of Concord, N. H. went the. rounds of 
♦be newspapers. Her death was occasioned by 
using sugar adulterated with white lead. She 
died with aggravated symptoms of CoUca Pic- 
tnnum^ or Lead Colic. Since then a family in 
the fame town, (Mr. J. WheelerV,) have been 
sevcrelv afflicted m the same way,from the me 
of apple-fauce kept in earthen pans, glazed 
with red lead — the youngest member of the 
family has died. There is a notice of the case 
by Dr. Long, and a report by the central Medi- 
cal Society, N. H. on the subject, in the ficw- 
Hampshire Patriot, Dr. Long gives the follow- 
ing as the history of the symptoms : — 

'• Among the first symptoms noticeable in this 
disease, are a tightness or uneasiness across the 
stomach and bowels, costireness, faintness, gid- 
diness, numbness in the extremities, p^ns shoot- 
ing through the head, neck, back, and limbs, 
which are often thought to be rheumatick. And 
in the further progress of the disease, slight 
sickness of the stomach, thirst, anxiety, general 
languor, yellowness of the skin — and if not re- 
lieved, worse symptoms ensue j such as obsti- 
nate costiveness, a frequent but inefiectual de- 
sire to evacuate the contents of the bowels, 



constant nausea and vomiting, Tiolent pains in 
the stomach and bowels, with the sensation of 
their being knotted up and strongly drawn up- 
ward and back; epilepsy, delirium, palsy, 
strong couTulsions, and death.'^ 

When a family or any member of it, is affect- 
ed with such symptoms, they may suspect the 
action of lead poison, and ought to exainine 
their food, drink, and utensils for cooking or. 
containing them. They ought too, to make 
speedy application for medical assistance, as 
tbb is a case of peculuir obstinacy and dang^. 
In the case above mentioned, the glazing of the 
pans was in part entirely destroy^, and the in< 
side of the pans reduced to the state of clay 
Lead is used in forming pewter Tesseb, in sol- 
dering tin ware, and in glazing earthen ware. 
White crockery is glazed with white lead ; com- 
mon brown ware with coarse red lead, or oxyd. 
Stone ware is glazed with salt, and is therefore 
not liable to these objections. Lead is easily 
corroded by any thing acid, such as wine, cider, 
pickles, preserves, and by oils, when rancid. 
These articles then contain the lead in solution, 
which may be detected by a solution of liver of 
sulphur, {hydroiulphuret^ in the form of a black 
cloud or precipitate. Wines are often sweeten- 
ed by sugar of lead, when pricked or acidified. 
This has been made a gainful, but most nefari- 
ous speculation. It has been one of the thou- 
sand guilty means of gathering wealth from the 
wretchedness of others. From the case of Mrs. 
Long, it appears that the same adulteration has 
been practised in sugar. Those who value 
their health, (and there it assuredly nothing of 
higher value, for one half of our moral evils 
are evil from their destroying health ;) thoae 
who prefer a sound constitution to any moment- 
ary gratification or fancied convenience, oug^t 
to take care how thev suffer this Inudiotis poi- 
son to taint their food, and infect their luxuries. 
Let them remembet,4bere may be ^ tUaik i% 
ikepot?^ Copper. iai.'another poisonous metal. 
All copper and brate Idtchen utensils should be 
used cautiously — and brats cocks ought in par- 
ticular to be avoided in drawing off any acidu- 
lous liquor. Oils, too, act on copper, at least 
when rancid; and I have oAen witnesied the 
melted tallow on a brass candlestick colored a 
deep greea. 

FinesH, — Sotne workmen in Italy being on 
the point of hurling a stone from the roof of a 
house, called out to the persons passing to take 
care. A man going by, and neglecting the cau- 
tion, was wounded by the fall of a stone ; and 
summoning the workmen into a court of law, 
demanded damages. Pylseus, a lawyer of much 
eminence in the twelfth century, was employed 
a? counsel for the workmen ; and finding that 
there was no possibility of procuring evidence 
that his clients had called out to the passers by, 
he advised them how to act accordingly.^ When 
the trial came on, and they were interrogated 
by the Judge, and asked whv they had hurled 
down the stone so carelessly f they made no an- 
swer. The Judge repeated his question,^ but 
still they were silent. The Judge appearing 
astonished at this, Pylteus informed him that his 
clients were unhappily deaf and dumb. " Nay," 
exclaimed the plaintiff, ^^ that never can be, 
for I heard these very men cry out to every 
body take care." " If so,'' said Pylsus, " I 
have proved what was necessay ; no damages 
can be awarded, and they must be acquitted." 
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BREEDING OF CATTLE, kc. 

We this day conclude Mr. Wilkinson*! Rtmarki on 
Me improvement of CaUle^ ice* which deserve not 
only to be read but to be eiudiedy and his leading max* 
ims impressed on the memory of every farmer who 
wishes to keep a good stock of cattle. We do not sup- 
pose that ail his observations can be of immediate pra^ 
tical utility to American toners in general, bat we 
belieremuch benefit maybe derired- firom them. If 
the perusal of these remarks should merely induce «8 
to breed from our best Hoeky instead of slaughtermg, or 
selling the finest animals to butchers, and keeping the 
poorest to breed from, they will prove of yery great 
value to American agriculture. 

An error with regard to the breeding of cattle and 
other domestic animals has done much mischief in O** 
Britain, and been attended with some bad consequen- 
ces in the United States. Mr. Lawrence, an English 
writer of eminence and general correctness, hi a 7Ve«* 
fwe on Cattle^ p. 27, says—" You may breed forsveb. 
in-and^n^ or from the nearest affinities of blood, with 
the utmost success, provided you select, with judg- 
ment, the best shaped individuals ; and the finest anv- 
^als of this country have been bred in ttiis modeJ^ — 
'^^l^en we first read this sweeping maxim it struck us 
1^ something similar to that of the honest man, who 
* Glared that " chesnut rails would last forever and 
ever, to his certain knowledge, for he had tried the ex- 
periment otU and otUy and never knew it ftiil in atf his 
Kfe time,^^ We thought that the Law of' Nature was 
inverse to incestuous connexions, as well among brutes 
as mankind. We consulted some scientific and practi- 
cal agriculturists in this vicmity, and wer« iufoaned 
that the hest race of animals by breeding th-omf-tn^ or 
cohabiting exclusively with their near relations, would 
speedily degenerate, the oflspring become puny and 
sickly, and in time unable to breed at all. This was 
particularly the case with swine, as some persons had 
experienced to their <:ost. We also consulted Sir John 
Sinclair, whose authority we considei as pre-sminent 
in. questions relating to improvements in agriculture 4 
and found that he is pointedly opposed to the plan oS. 
confining the connexions of a superior bi^eed of animals 
to the same family. 

" This method,^^ observes the worthy Baronet, " of 
breeding in-and^ or putting animals of the nearest 
relationship together, was for some time in fashion, ua* 
der the sanction of Mr. Bakewell^s authority, yet ex- 
perience has now proved, thai it cannot be ruecestfuBy 
pertevered in. It may be beneficial, indeed, if not car^ 
ried too for, m fixing any variety that may he thought 
valuable, but on the whole, it is only in i^ypearance. 
Under this system the young animal comes into tb« 
worid, on comparatively, a very small scale. By keq>-. 
ing it fat from the first moment of its existence, it is 
made to attain a greater size than nature intended 5 
and its weight in consequence, will be very great, in 
proportion to the size of its bones. Thus a generation 
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Of twoofaoioials of an extraordinary form, and saleable | tories were consumed. The loss of ^e Chinese was 

I immense. Upwards of eleven thoasand buildings were 
burnt, toother with 20,000 chests of black, and 
10,000 of g^een teas. The Americans had a lar^ 
amount at risk, (nfear two millions of dollars) but their 
lots was only about $100,000. They were much in- 
debted to Com. Smith, in the sciTioe of the English 
East India Company for his friendly conduct on the oc- 
oasion. The loss of the English East India Company 
was Tery great, and by them estimated at about a mll- 
UttB sterling. 0( the number of lives lost no cor- 
rect estimate can be obtained, but many must liare 
perished. Numbers were said to be trampled to death 
in the streets, and the remains of several were discov- 
ered near the factories after the fire. A number of 
small feeted women perished in the flames, many of 
whom, owing to the unnatural custom of compression, 
were crippled in their infancy. 

Piraqf, — The 8hq> Aurora, of Greenock, from St. 
Thomas for the Bay of Honduras, was carried into 
Porto Rico Feb. 10th, by a prirateer, and with her car- 
go condemned. On the 24th of the same month, about 
midnight, while lying in harbor, the Honor and Amy, 
Capt* Stone, of Newburyport, was boar<2ed by six or 
seven pirates, who tied the hands of the captain and 
■Uite behind their backs, and threatened to kill them, 
if they did not tell where the money was — they then 
broke open the tranks. Sic, took 700 doUs^ in money ; 
the captain and maters clothing, &c. They then 
woonded two of the men, who made such an outcry, 
that the pirates were fearful that they should be heard 
on shore, and thouf^ht best to flee. 

Pirates. ^'Ten Pirates captured hf the British sloop 
of war Tyne, and convicted at Kingston, in Jamaica, 
tove beca executed. 



at enormons prices, may be obtained; but that does 
not prove that the practice is eligible, if long persisted 
in. On the contrary, if the system be followed up, the 
stock get tender and delicate, they become bad feed- 
en ; and tknngh they retain their shape and beauty, 
they will decrease in vigor and activity, will become 
lean and dwarfi^ and ultimately incapable of contin- 
uing the race. The instances of this are aumerons. 
The celebrated breeder, Prinsep, found, that decrease 
ef sise unavoidable, in spite of all his endeators, by 
keeping hb young stock weB, to prevent it. Sir John 
& Sebright tried many exper&nents by bceedhigtn a nd 
in w'A dogs, fowls, and pigeons, and fiMmd the breeds 
uniformly degenerate. A gentleman who tried the 
system with pigs, bfooghttfaeaatlastintosocha stacte, 
that the females gave over breeding almost entirely, 
and when they did breed, their prodace was so small 
and delicate, that they died as soon as they were bom. 
Hi7, Mr. Ki^ght^s experiment! with planU have fully 
cenvinted' kOa, that in the vegetable, as wcQ as in the 
aaunal kingl|em, the efispring of a male and female, 
lAot related, will possess more strength and vigor, than 
where they are both of the same family. This proves 
kow anprofitable sadi connexioni are. That is no 
reason, however, why a breeder may not manage a 
particnlar family of animals to great adiantage, by 
ehifting or diangiag, instead of breeding directly from 
parentsto oflspings. 

^ The breeding firom different femHies, of the same 
race, is fiierefore a preferable system. When these 
have been fer some time established in different situ- 
ttiotts, and have some slight shades of difiereace 
impressed upon tiiem, by the influence of different cli- 
mates, soils, and treatment, it is found advantageous, 
to interchange the males, fbr the purpose of strength- 
ening the excellences, and remedymg the defects of 
eadi Jaiaily. Oa this principle, the celebrated Colly 
coatiaaed, fbcimany years, to hire his rams from Bake- 
well, at the •very time, that ottier breeders were paying 
hiax M liberal price for the use of his own ; and the 
very'isaAe practice l» feUowedby the most skilihl 
breeders at present.'" 



Capt. Charles Marri^ has been appointed one of the 
Commissioners of the Navy Board, vice Capt. Vorter, 
resigned. 

\Vc hum with regret, (aays the Natiooal Standard) 
that Mr. Frederick Hall who has so long and eo fakh- 
fully di»c;hargcd the dati(5S of the rroltssor of Mathc- 
maticks and Naturdl Vhiiobojiliy in Middlebury Col- 
lege, Vt. has resi^ued his oiTicc ; LuL it is expected that 
he will continue hts useful labors in the lubtitution un- 
til the next conmencemrnt. 

At the Supreme Court, now sitting in Newport, licl- 
mund Briggs and Edmund Dri^gd, jr. father and fcou, 
have been tried and fouud guilty of mausIaugUter. 

Lost of the Sltum Boat Ttnncssct. — It seldom falls 
to our lot to record so melancholy an event as the loss 
of this boat, which plunged more than 30 persons into 
a watery grave. The boat with 176 passengers, which 
were subsequently augmented to 19^, left New Or- 
leans for Louisville, Feb. 2d. In the night of the Stfa. 
being 180 miles miles above Natchez, the boat struck a 
log, and Was so shattered that it sunk in five minutes. 
The night was dark, boisterous, cold and snowy. An 
attempt -was made to carry the steam boat to the shore, 
but the water entered bo flMtv that it was in vain. 
Capt. Campbell made every eiK^ which circumstances 
would permit, to cave the jpassengers and crew, and 
it was great^ owing to his exertions that so mhnr 
reached the shore in safety. Upwards of 30 persons 
perished in the water, many of whose names are an> 
known. 



PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 
[Revised and corrected eve^y Friday.] 



FARMER SUMMARY OF H£Wa 



FOREION. ^Accoants from the West Indies in. 

form that the party whidi attempted to revolutionise 
Porto Rico, beaded by Gen. I>ecoudray, and including 
BIr.Baptiste ieviae among oMiers, have been tried, con- 
vic^ted, and senten^ to thsfty years iaprisonakent. 

We have received nothing new since our last, on the 
subject of hostilitiet between France and Spain. In 
looking over the articles on this subject received by the 
arrival ^t Nl York, which brought papers from |jonden 
to the 30th Feb. ire perceive some indications of Great 
Britain^s tntelerence either to prevent hostilides, or to 
assist the Spaniards in <^;»position to the coalition. .It 
is said that Mina, the ftimous Spanish general, has giv- 
en his advice, in case of invasion, to fight no great batr 
ties, but harass the invaders by partisan war£u«, and 
cot them off in detail. If this advice shonld be follow- 
ed, and the Spaniards remain true to themselves, the 
troops of the coalesced deq^ots will be as uncomforta- 
bly situated as ^ a toad under a harrow/* They will 
be- made marks fbr invisible enemies to aim at, and 
coueage,. skill, or knowledge of military tactics will be 
utterly anavailiog. ^o nation possessing a population 
6f two or three mHUoas of hardy and determined inhab- 
itauto can be subdued by any foreign force, if the war 
it converted into contests of posts and skirmishes, and 
the invaded have fortitude enough to lay ¥raste their 
own territory before the invaders, out off their supplies, 
8m4 hsrass them, by all the means which a superior 
knowledge of the country mast aflbrd. 

Gretit Pirt m Canton. — A most destructive fire has 
lately occurred in Canton, in China. It commenced 
about 9 o^clock on the evening of the 1st Nov. and con- 
tlBued burning aiboot two days. Upwards of ^ fac- 



DOMESnC.-*— IVne CattU ^Tlie N. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser mentions twelve eatraordinary steers, 
ftittened by Mr. Monmouth Purdy, of Scipio, Cayaga 
County. It was supposed they would weigh from 2500 
lbs. to 3000 lbs. each. They were purchased by Mr. 
David Marsh, and Mr. Andrew C. Wheeler, of Fulton 
Ma^et One pair of tiiese steers, for which the pur- 
chasergave $500, is judged to weigh 6p00ibs. When 
Mr« Purdy first went into the westempaitof N. Y. the 
cattle raised in that region, were considered rather in- 
ferior ; but such has l^n his success in improving the 
breed, and in ftittentng and driving them, that the 
btttchers are anxious to obtain their supplies from 
tbtnce. The cattle were driven 6 miles per day ; and 
the inhahitants of two of the villages on the way paid 
yit, P. $30 respectively, as an encouragement for per- 
seteraace in prodacing such extraordinary fine animals 
^ the maaket. 

^porting Mfell^genf e.-— The celebrated hor#e Cock of 
the Rock, has arrived in town from Vermont for the 
putpose of closing with the propositions of William 
Hamson, to run arainst a Virginia horse, on the Long 
Island course, for $5,000, " play or pay,^' in the ensu- 
ing spring races — ^idiich will probably exhibit more 
matches, bets and forfeits than can be found on record 
ftom any one course in the sporting calendar. 

.V. Y. Statesman. 

t^Tst Settlement of Kew-Hampshire, — A meeting of 
a laterary Society in Portsmouth have recommended 
the celebration of the completion of the two hundredth 
yeaa from the settlement of New Hampshire. The cel- 
ebratk»n is to be at Portsmouth, on Wcylnesday, the 
28th day of May next. 

Are In Providence— On the 15th inst. a fire broke 
oat in Mr. Williams' stable, north of Westminster 
Street, Providence. The stable, together with other 
bnildlngs on the land, was quickly consumed or de- 
molished. A <x>w and two pigs were burnt, and two 
horses so much injured as to be of no yalue. 

Fire in Philadelphia, — The extensive structure, the 
Hall of Oie Washington Benevolent Society, was con- 
sumed l^ fire on ^londay last. Supposed to be the 
work of an incendiary. i^ 

A house was burnt at Raleigh, (N. C.) on Tuesday 
of last week, and an old negro woman, who was very 
aged and infirm, being unaMe to get out of the house 
in time, perished in Ae flames. 

A serious riot is said to have taken place at New- 
Haven between (he students of Yale College and 6i« 
citisens. Two or three hundred students were engag- 
ed and proceeded to great lengths. Cause of the riot 
unknown. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 



BY T. C. FKSSEirOKir. 

RURAL PEACE AND INDEPENDENCE, 
^hat man is fortunate, who timely wise, 
Liles peaceful blessing;! can discern and prize. 
Who nc^er his talents, wealth nor time employs, 
In quest of costly and tumultuous joys ; 
Nor churlishly refuses to partake 
Of God's good things, created for his sake, — 
Spuming the gifts of Deity designed 
To cheer and bless the lot of human-kind — 
With some good books, some good companions blest, 
*'• Health in his veins, and quif t^ in his breast," 
Aloof from scenes of riot, noise and strife, 
Enjoys the comforts of a rural life. 
Him no anxiety, no lears appal ; 
He ne'er submits to " low ambition's" thrall^ 
Ne'er condescends a falsehood to impart, 
But makes his tongue the herald of his heart— 
. Ne'er stoops to high, nor spurns at low degree, 
Ais manners still from affectation free,^ 
«He never masks grim malice vfith a smSe, 
Nor makes hypocrisy the guise ^f gulte. « 
Though sometimes blunt, he always is sincere. 
And what he is, is willing to appear. , 
Though no rich labors of a foreign loom, ' 
Nor costly paintings decorate his room, 
Light, but sound slumber, aofUy seals his eyes, 
That boon of innocence and exercise, 
Which monarchs covet, but cannot enjoy, 
Sweetly rewards his every day's enqploy. 
JFTealth tempers all his cups, and at his board 
Reign the cheap luxuries his fields afford. 
Seen from the eylet-holes of his retreat, 
High life appears a bubble and a chent ; 
He marks the many who to ruin run, 
Knaves who undo, and Ibols who arajoiidone, 
Some by a sordid thh^t of gain contrql'd, 
Starve in full stores, and cheat themtalyet for gold, 
Others devour ambition^s glittering bait. 
Striving to gain the dignities of stale, 
Much harder, and more dirty work go through 
Than farmers can be call'dr upon to d* v-* 
Beholding these, is thankful that hk lot 
Gives peace axkl freedom in a- covntrj^ cot. 

From the New York StatesiBan. 

CULTIVATION OF TEASELS. 

As the season is apppoachiog when th^ spring 
planting will commence, I have presumed 
throogh the medium of your eicellent paper, 
which 1 observe is devoted to every subject 
that can subserve the interest of the agricultar- 
ist, merchant, and manufacturer, to call the at- 
tention of the former, to the growth of the car- 
dicia fullonium, or fuUer^s teasels. 

They are employed for raising the nap on 
woollen cloth, and no other material can be 
used as a substitute. It is a biennial plant, and 
there is some uncertainty in obtaining a crop ; 
but when planted in a suitable soil and proper- 
ly cultivated, the chance is three to one in fa- 
vor of a successful result. The crop, in Eng- 
land, is sometimes fourteen, or more packs to 
the acre, and at other times -sc^i^^^aQy. 
When cut they are sorted in(o y|^^^Bent 
kinds — into kings, middlings, an^^^^^Bhey 
are then made into packs, the king^R(pming 
nine thousand, the middlings twenty, the third 
or scarabs, are not considered as of any value. 

The demand for teasels in this country is 
already considerable, and is daily increasing. 
Some manufacturers afe now consuming more 



than three hundred thousand per annum. Suppos- 
ing that ten packs were the produce of an acre 
of land, and the market price were only twenty- 
five cents per hundred, the cultivator would re* 
alize from the acre four hHmdred and seventy- 
two dollars and fifty cents ; deduct from tliis for 
rent, labor, &c. and it will be seen that no oth- 
er crop can prove so profitable to the' farmer. 

^^ The soils most adapted to the growth of this 
plant, are those of the more strong and deep 
kinds ; but which are not too rich, as loamy 
clavs, and such as have strong marly bottoms, 
and are fit for the growth of wheat crops.^ 

^^ The most favorable sitnations are those 
that are rather elevated, open, and inclined a 
little to the sooth, and the higher grounds, par- 
ticulariy where the country £ incloaed, are the 
most advantageous.^^ 

^^ For the preparation of Ae ground, where 
it is a lea, it should be ploughed up deeply in 
the early part of the year ; and where it is in-, 
dined to moisture, it should be executed in 
narrow ridges of not more than three bouts 
each.'' 

(& In providing the seed, it should b^ con- 
stantly taken from such plants as are the most 
perfect of their kind, and the most productive 
in heads. It should be suffered to remain till it 
becomes perfectly ripened, and be used while 
fresh." 

«( From one to two pecks are sufficient for an 
acre, some use three.'' 

^ The crop should be put in ^ early as the 
spring will permit The common method is to 
broadcast, it being sown after the manner that 
is practised for turnips. Before sowing, the land 
should be well harrowed down, in order to af- 
ford a fine stat^ of mouM as a bed for the seed." 

^^ The land should be kept clean from weeds, 
the plants should be hoed out so as to leave 
them twelve inches apart, and have them well 
earthed up. When the bloasoms ML the p]tfn<s 
are ripe, and in a state to be cut and secured. 
They should be cut with about nine inches of 
stem, and tied up in handfuls with some of the 
stems. On the evening of the day on which 
they are cut, they should be put in^a dry shed, 
and should be exposed to the sun dailv in clear 
weather, till they become perfectly dry ; th^y 
should then be sorted and kept in a dry loft." 

Having given an account of the manner of 
raising this plant in England, I shall offer some 
remarks on the mode of cultivating it in this 
country. 

Those who cultivate them here, are not suffi- 
ciently attentive to the quality of the seed. In- 
stead of taking it from fine heads, that hate 
been permitted to ripen, they collect it promis- 
cuously from those that have been collected for 
sale. As the teasel is cut for use when the 
blossom falls before the seed is ripe, the plants 
cannot be so vigorous as when taken from those 
heads which have been permitted to ripen. 

The choosing of a genial soil, and situation, 
together with keeping the cA)p clean from 
weeds by good hoeing, is generally neglected 
by Our farmers ; all of which appear to be es- 
sentially necessary to insure a productive crop. 

Those who cultivate them in this country, 
sow the seed iu beds and transplant them in 
the fall. This system is highly objectionable, 
and is no doubt the principal cause of the fre-^ 
quent failure of the crop. The growth of the 
plants is checked by being transplanted, the 



roots will not descend to the same depth in the 
soil, and the winter codies on before they have 
recovered their pristine rigour; hence tfie 
cause of the plants being destroyed eitlief par- 
tially, or altogether durii^ the winter aeason. 

Last year our crop was generally destrtnred^ 
and had not a supply been obtained from tmg^ 
land, the woollen mmufacturen would have 
been much injured. In tiliat country the crop 
is usually more or less productite^ but owing to 
the moisture of the cliaaate, is often of little val- 
ue^ This was pecufiar^ the caae with that of 
the year 1828. When the cr<^ failed here 
last summer, maoaCicturera and merchants im- 
ported' to supply ^e demand, but most that 
were broi^ht in, having been brought there bj 
persona totally unacqiudnted with the article^ 
the damaged teasels of the crop of 182S were 
^ent out, which have proved a dead loss to the 
manufacturers who purchased them. I have 
seen only one lot that can be considered a Nime 
article, and those were bought of Messrs* Divie 
Bediuneand Co. 

As this country appears to be destined to be* 
come the seat of manufactures, it would be 
welLfofr our agriculturists to tuin their ,atteD« 
tion to the raising of such crops as wiH aupp^ 
the new demands thereby created, h would re- 
quire more than sixteen thousand acres to raise 
all that is wanting for the present woollen es- 
tablishments, and the Remand will be annually 
increasiiig. Should you consider this artide 
worthy an insertion, it ma^ encourage me ta 
send you other essays relative to the raising of 
articles now imported. 

A MANUFACTURER 
of Cobanbia CaunH^. 

The UmuUural Soru^^A certain farmer In 
Connecticut, possessing a small esti^ was p^r> 
suaded by his only son, (who was married, wad 
lived with his father,) to give him a deed -^ the' 
property. It was acconhi^y executed. Soon 
the father b^pan to find hiflvelf neglected— next 
removed from the common table, to a block io 
the chimney comer, to take the morsel of food 
reluctantly given him — at last, one day the ud* 
natural son resolved to try once more to break 
the heart of hissire. He procured a block and 
began to hollow it. While at woric he was 

Soestioned by one of his children what he waa 
oini^. ^^ I am making a trough for your grand- 
father to eat out of,^' was the reply. ^^ Ah,'* 
says the child, ^^ and when you are as old at 
grandfather, shall I have to make a trough for 
you to eat out of V^ The instrument ^ was 
using fell from his hand — the block was cast on 
the fire — the old man's forgiveness asked, and 
he was restored to the situation his age aad 
worth e&titled him. 

Sailing Carriages, — A oaachine, invented bj 
a gentleman of Christ-College, Cambridge, was 
lately tried at Nevr Mariset In shape It ia 
neaily that of an isosceles triangle, and it moves 
with the broad end forward, on four wheels. 
It has a boom thirty-two feet long, and an ex- 
ceeding hiffh mast It will cany 1% perQons at. 
the rate of thirty miles an hour. To the axle 
of the hinder wheels is fited a rudder. It can 
go on ii wind, and tack as a vessel at sea, and is 
capable of being so correctly guided, that the 
pilot at pleasure can ^[uiii^yf^b^^ over a 
stone. — London Mag. ^c) 
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CATTLE SHOW, 

Exhibitioo of Maaufactares, Ploaghing Match, 
and Pablk Sale of Animals and Manufactures, 
at Brighton, Mass. on \Vedne8dajr and Thurs- 
day, the 15th and 16tb of October, 1823, to 
commence at 9 o^clock, A< M. on each daj. 



The Trustees of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Promotion of Agriculture, encouraged by 
the patronage of the Legislature of this State, 
intend to oner in Premiums, not only the sum 
granted by the Goyemment for that purpose, 
but also the whole amount of the income of 
their own funds. They, therefore, announce to 
the public, their wish to have a Cattle Show, 
and ExHiBmoN of ManufactuHes, kc. &c. at 
Brighton, on Wednesday and Thunday^ ike \b^ 
and 16lA of October^ 1823; and they offer the 
following PRSamTMs : 

FOR STOCK. 

For the bett Ball, raised} in Masfachutetts, abcvo 

one year old {30 

For the next boft do. do. 20 

For the next best do. do. 10 

For the best Boll Calf, from 5 to 12 months old 15 

For the next best do. do. 10 

For the next best do. do. 5 

For the best Cow, not less than tktte years old SO 

For the next best do. do. 20 

For the next best do. do. 16 
For the best Heifer, from one to three years old, 

with or without calf 15 

For the next best do. do. 10 

For the next best do. do. 7 
For the best Ox, fitted for daughter* regard i^ '^ 

had to the mode and expense of mttiug 30 

For the next best do. do. 25 

. For the next best do. do. 15 

For the best pair of Worinng Oxen SO 

For the next best do. do. 25 

For the next best do. do. 20 

For the next best do. do. 15 

For the next best do. do. 10 
For the best pair of Spayed Heifers, not less than 

one year old 25 
For the best Spayed Sows, notiess than four in 

nmnber, and not less than five months old 90 

The claUnant to be entitled to either of these 

two last premiums, must state, in writing, the 
mode of operation and treatment, in m manner 
satisfactory to the Trustees. 
For the best Merino Wethers, not less tha|i six in 

number, baring respect to form and fleece 15 

For the next best do. do. do. 8 
For the best Natire Wethers, not less than six in 

number do. ' 10 

For the next bett do. do. do. 5 

For the best Merino Ram, do. 15 

For the next best do. 10 
For the best Merino Ewes, not less than t.^^ in 

number, do. 20 

For the next best do. do. do. 10 

For the best Boar, net exceeding two years eld 12 

•For the next bett do. do. 8 

For the next best do. do. 5 
For the best Sow . .12 

For the next best do. 8 

For the next bett do. 5 
For the best Pigs, not less than two in number, nor 

• less tiian four months old, nor more than e(^t 10 

fm the next best do. do. S 

None of the above anlmds will be entitled 
tp premiums, unless they are wAo% bred In the 
State of Massichasetts. 



For .the best Ram which shall be imported into 
this State, after this adrerti^ment, and before 
the 15th day of October next, of the improved 
Leicester breed of long woolled sheep 75 

or a jfold medal of that value, at the option of 
the importer. 
For the next best do* do. 50 

For the best Ewe of the same breed, imported un- 
der the same terms, and fbr the like superior 
qualities eO 

For the next best do. do. 40 

To the person who shall import into this State, 
from Europe, a male and female Goat, of the 
pure Cashmere breed ' 100 

The persons claiming these premiums to en- 
gage to keep the imported animals within the 
State. 

No animal, for which to any owner one pl^ 
mium shall hare been awarded, shall be consid* 
ered a subject for any future premitmi of the 
Society, except it be for an entirely distinct 
premium, and for qudities different from those 
for which the former pteminm was awarded. 

Any of the above Stock, when raised and 
still owned at the time of the exhibition, by the 
person who raised them, will entitle the claim- 
ant to an allowance of ten per cent, in addition. 
But Sheep, to be entitled to any of the above 
premiums, must be raised by the person enter- 
ing them. 

FOR AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS 

To the person who'shall raise the {greatest quantity 
of Indian Com on an acre, not less than sey* 
entj busheb |3o 

To the person who shall make the most salisfiLcto- 
ry experiment, to a»c#rtain the best mode of rais- 
ing Indian Com, whether in hills or rows, not 
less ttian half an acre being employed in each 
mode, in the saaie field, the quantity tfnd qual- 
ity both of land and manure to be equal and 
uniform in each mode ; all to recelTo a cultiva- 
tioa requisite to produce a good crop 20 

To tte person who shall raise the greatest quanti- 
ty ftf Vegetables, train, peas and beans except- 
ed, for winter consumption, of the stock on his 
own farm, and not for sale, in proportion to the 
sis of the farm and stock kept, having regard 
to iht respective value of said vegetables as 
fo»d, stating the expense of raising the same, 
aid the best mode of preserving the same 
through the winter 

To Jie person who shall raise the greatest quantity 
d winter Wheat on an acre 

To the person who shall raise the greatest quantity 
«f spring Wheat on an acre 

Tc the person who shall raite the greatest quanti- 
ty of Barley on an acre, notion than forty-five 
bushels 

7o the person who shall raise the greatest crop of 
Millet on an acre, cut imd cured for hay, the 
claimant giving evidence of the time of sowing, 
the quantity of seed sown, and the quantity of 
hay produced 

To the pertmi wfach shall raise the greatest quanti- 
ty of Carrots on an acre, not less than sol hun- 
dred bushels 

To the person who shall raise the greatest quantity 
of Potatoes on an acre, not less than Ay^ hun- 
dred bushels 

To the person who shall raise the greatest quanti- 
ty of common Beets on an acre, hot less than wx. 
hundred bushels 

To the person who shall raise the greatest quantity 
of Parsnips on an acre, not less than four hun- 
dred bushels 

To the person who shall raise the greatest quanti- 
ty of Mangel Wurtsel on an acre, not teas than 
SIS hundred bushels ^ 
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Tp the person who shaU raise the greatest quantity 
of Rata Baga on an acre, not less than six hun^ 
dred bushels 
To the person who shall raise the greatest quantity 
of Turnips on an acre, not less than six hundred 
bushels 
To the person who shall raise the greatest quanti- 
ty of common Turnips, after any other crop in 
the same season, being not less than ibur hun- 
dred and fifty busheln 
To the person who shall raise the greatest quantity 
of Onions on an acre, not less than six hundred 
bushels 
To the penon who shall raise the greatest quanti- 
. ty of Cabbages on an acre, not less than 26 tons 

weighty free from earth when weighed 
To the person who shall give satisfactory evidence 
on * Soiling CatUc,' not less than six in numberf 
and through the whole season, together with a 
particular acdbunt of the food given, and liow 
cultivated 
To the person wh6 shall make the experiment of 
turning in green crops as a manure, on a tract 
not less than one acre, and prove its utility and 
cheapness, giving a particular account of the 
prboess and its result 
To the person who ^all, by actual experiment, 
prove the best leason and modes of laying 
down lands to grass, whether spring, summer or 
fall seeding be preferable, and with or without 
grain on dUTercnt soils 
To the person who shall raise the greatest quanti- 
ty o( dry Peas on an acre, not less than thirty 
bushels 
To the person Who shall raise the greatest quanti- 
ty of dry Beans on an acre, not less than thirty 
bushels 
To the pefsdh who shall give proof of havbg pro- 
duced the laigest quantity of dressed Flax, rais- 
ed on b'Uf an aero, not less than two hundrad 
and fifty pounds 
To the person v»ho«hall take up in the season, on 
his own farm, the greatest quantity of good 
Honey, and shall M the same time exhibit supe- 
rior skill in the manigiement of Bees 
For the best Cheese, ntk Utt than one year old, . 
and not less in quantity*han one hundred pounds 
For the next best do. do. 
For the best Cheese leu tha^ one year old 
For the next best do. do. 

To the person who shall prove «o the sat^Beiction 
of the Trustees,, that his mode of rearing, feed- 
ing and fattening neat cattle is b%st 
For the best Butter, not less than fifty pounds 
For the next best do. do< 
For the next best do. do. 
For the next best do. do. 

For the greatest quantity of Butter and Cheese, 
made between the 15th 6f May, and the 1st of 
October, from not less than four Cows, the quali- 
ty of the Butter and Cheese, and the number of 
Cows to be taken into consideration, and spe- 
cimens to be exhibited at the Show, of not less 
than twenty pounds of each, and the mode of 
feeding, if any thing besides pasture was used 
To the pmon who shall prove by satisfactory ex*' 
periments, to the satisfaction of the Trustees, 
the utility and comparative value of the cobs of 
Indian Com, when used with or without the 
grain itself, ground or broken 
For the best specimen of Cider, not less than one 
barrel, made in 1822, manufactured by the per- 
son who shall exhibit the same, and firom apples 
grown on his own form 
For the second best barrel 

[These premiums will f>e continued in fn- 
tore years. Persons claiming them must state, 
in writing, their process of making and manag- 
ing their Cider, and the kind of apples used.] 
^or the best specimen of Currant Wme, not leu 
than one g^km, exhibited by any person who 
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shall have made not leaa than 30 gallons in the 
same season in which that which shall be ex- 
hibited was made, (a statement to be given, in 
writmg, of the process of making the same) 
For the next best do. do. 

To tn^iXe himself to either of the Premtums 
for Graio or Vegetable crops, the person claim- 
log, mast coltirate a tract of at least one acre 
in one piece, with the plant or production for 
which he claims a premiam, and must state, in 
writing, under oath of the owner, and ot one 
other person, (accompanied by a certificate of 
the measurement of the land by some sworn 
surveyor,) the following particulars : 

1. The state and quality of the land, in the 
spring of 1823. 

2. The product and general state of cultiva- 
tion and quantity of manure employed on it the 
year preceding. 

3. The quantity of manure used the present 
season. 

4. The quantity of seed used, and if Potatoes, 
the sort 

5. The time and manner of sowing, weeding, 
and harvesting the crop, and the amount of the 
product, ascertained by actual measurement, af- 
ter the whole produce for which a premium is 
claimed, is harvested, and the entire expense of 
cultivation. 

And in relation to all vegetables, except Po- 
tatoes, Onions, and common Turnips, the fair 
average weight of at least twenty bushels must 
' be attested ; and if there be hay scales in the 
town in which raised, not less than three ave- 
rage cart loads must be weighed. 

The claim under this head, together with 
the evidences of the actual product, must be 
delivered, free of expense, to Benjamin Guild, 
Esq. in Boston, Assistant Recording Secretary 
of this So^ety, on or before the first «hy of 
December next — the Trustees not.hiteb4in|^ to 
decide upon claims under the he^d of Agricul- 
tural Experiments, until their meeting in De- 
cember. 

FOR INVENTIONS. 
To the person who shall use the Drill Plough, or 
Machine, and apply it n«>*t successfully to the 
cnltivation of any smaP Grains or Seeds, on a 
scale not less than onr acre {20 

To the person who shaK inyent the hest Machine 
for pulverizing and grinding Plaister to the fine- 
ness of twentJ^0re bushels per ton, and which 
shall require nc more power than a pair of oxen 
or horse, to turn out two tons per day, and so 
porti^ble that it can be removed from one farm 
to another without inconrenience 
To the person who shall produce, at the Show, 
any other Igricaltural Implement, of his own in- 
vention, which shall, in the opinion of the Trus- 
tees, deserve a reward, a premium not exceed- 
ing twenty dollan, according to the value of the 
article exhibited 

In all cases proofs must be given of the work 
done by the Machine, before it is exhibited ; 
and of its hariitf been used and approved by 
some practical farmer. Persons who bate ta* 
ken out Patents for their inventions, are not 
thereby excluded from claiming any of the 
above premiums. 

FOR FOREST TREES. 

For the best plantatL^n of White Oak Trees, aot 
less than one aere, ner fewer than one thousand 
treefc per acre, to he -raised €nm the acorn, and 
which trees shall be in ike <be8t thriting state, 
on the first of September, 1823 - |100 

For the best plantation of White Ash, and of Larch 
Trees, each of not less than one acre, nor fewer j 
Ihao one ihousand trees per acre, to be raiftei 
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from ^e seeds, and which trees shall be in the 
best thriving state, on the first of Sept. 1823. 
For the best Live Hedge made of either the White 
or Cockspur Thorn, planted in 1820, not less 
than one hundred rods, and which shall be in 
the best state in 1823 
To the person who shall have planted out on his 
form, since the spring; of 1815, the greatest num-* 
her of Apple Trees, not less than one hundred in 
number, and who shall exhibit to the Trustees, 
at the Show in 1827, satisfactory evidence of his 
having managed them with care and skill 
FOR DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 
To the person or corporation who shall produce 
the best specimen of fine Broadcloth, not less 
than 1 5-8 yards wide, exclusive of the list, for^ 
ty yards in quantity, and dyed in the wool 
For the second best do. do. do. 
For the best superfine Cassimere, not less than 3-4 
yard wide, nor less than forty yards in quantity 
For the second best do. do. do. ' 

For the best superfine Sattinct, 3-4 yd. wide, not 

less than 50 yards 
For the second best do. do. do. 
For the best Sole Leather, not less than five sides 
For the second best do. do. do. 
For the best dressed Calve Skins, not less than 

twelve in number 
For the second best do. do. do. 

FOR HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURES. 
For the best Woollen* Cloth, 3-4 yard wide, not 

less than twenty yards in quantity ' $12 

For the second best do. do. 8 

For the best double milled Kersey, 3-4 yard wide, 

not less than twenty yards in quantity 
For the second best do. do. 
For the best Coating:, 3-4 yd. wide, not less than 

90 yards in quantity 
For the second best do. do. 
For the best Flannel, 7-8 yd. wide, not less than 

45 yds. in quantity 
For the seocmd best do. do. 
For the best yard wide Carpeting, not less than 30 

yards in quantity 
For the second best do. do. 
For the best 5-8 yard wide Stair Carpeting, not less 

than 30 yards ia quantity 
For the next best do. do. 
For the best j^air of Blankets, not less than S-4 

wide and KM long 
For the second best do. do. 
For the best Woollen Knit Hose, not lets than 

12 pair in number 
For the second best do. do. * 

For the best Worsted Hose, not less than 12 paii 

in number 
For the second best do. do. 
For the best Men^s Half Hose, (woollen) not less 

than 12 pair in number 
For the second best do. do. 
For the best Men^s Woollen Glores, not less than 

12 pair in number 
For the second best do. do. 
For the best Linen Diaper, 5-8 yard wide, not lesi 

than 30 yards in quantity 
For the second best do. do. 
For the best yard wide Diaper, (lor tabk linen) 

not less than 30 yards in quantity 
For the second best 

For the best specimen of Sewing Sflk, raised and 
spun in this State, d good fr^t colors, not less 
than one pound 
For the second best do. do. 
For the best Linen Cloth (lor diirUng tir sheeting,) 

one yard wide, and twenty-five yvds long 
For the second best do. do. 
To the person )who diall prbduce the best speci- 
men of any Cotton fabrics in private fiimltfes, 
not less than ^re pieces 

All the above Mannfactttres, (except when of 
Cotton) must foe of the growth and manafactnre 
of the State of MaMachnsetta. And all Manu- 
factarefi, when preiented, must have a piirate 
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etors be present when they are examiDed ; in 
default of either of these rcqaisitions, the arti- 
cles will not be deemed entitled to consideration 
or premium. 

Animals, Manufactores, or Articles, may be 
offered for premium at Brighton, notwlthstand* 
Ing they may have received a premium from a 
County Agricultural Society. 

It is understood, that whenever mere^ from 
a want of competition, any of the claimants may 
be considered entitled to the premium, under a 
literal construction, y^t if, in the opinion of the 
inches,* the object so offered is not deserving of 
any toward, the Judges shall have a right to re- 
ject such claims. Persons to whom premiums 
shall be awarded, may, at their option, have an 
article of Plate, with suitable inscriptions, in 
lieu of money. Premiums will be paid within 
ten days after they shall be awarded. 

That in any case in which a pecuniary pre- 
mium is offered, the Trustees may, having re- 
gard to the circumstances of the Coropedtor, 
award either one of the Society ^s gold or silver 
medals in lieu of the pecuniary premium an« 
nexed to the several articles. 

T^at if any competitor for any of the Socie- 
ty's premiums shall be discovered to have used 
any disingenuous measures, by which the objects 
of the society have been defeated, such person 
shall not only forfeit the premium which may 
have been awarded to him, but be rendered 
incapable of being ever after a competitor for 
any of the Society's premiums. 

Ail proQiiums not demanded within six months 
after they shall have been awarded, shall be 
deemed as having been generously given to aid 
the funds of the Society. 

PLOUGHING MATCH. 

On (ha aecond day of the Cattle Show, viz. 
the l^th day of October, Premiums will be giv- 
en to the owners and ploughmen of the three 
Ploughs, drawn by two yoke of oxen, and to 
the three Ploughs drawn by one yoke of oxen, 
which shall be adjuck^ed, by a competent Com- 
mittee, to have performed the best workj r»iih 
least expense oflabor^ not exceedii^ half an acre 
to each plough. Notice will be given in the 
public Papers, at least six weeks before said 
day, that a piece of ground has been provided 
for twenty ploughs — ten double and . ten single 
teams ; and that entries may be made of the, 
names of the competitors until the morning of 
the 16th. Preference will be given to those 
who enter first ; but if, on calling the list at the 
hour appointed, precisely, those first named do 
not appear, the next in order will be preferred. 
There will be two Committees, of three per- 
sons each— one to be the judges of the plough- 
ing by the double teams, the other of the 
ploughing by the single teams— the latter to 
have assigned to them a part of the field distinct 
from that of the double teams. 

Premiums as follows, (bemg the same for the 
double and tingle teams.) 

First Plough $15 Second Plough $10 Third Plough $6 
Ploughman 8 Pkwghaian 5 Ploughman 3 

Diiv«r 4 Driver 3 Driver 2 

In each case, if there be no Driver, both 
sums to be awarded to the Ploughman. 

The persons intending to contend for these 
Prizes, must give notice, in writing, to S. W. 



mark, and any public or known mark must be I Pomebov, or Gorham Pabsohs, Esqr's. of BrM- 
completely concealed, so as not to be seen, or ton. The competitors will also be considered' 
known by the Committee, nor must the.Propri- las agreeing to u>iiow such rul<« and regnlationa 
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fts may be adopted by the Committee, oo the 
tubject The ploofk^ to be ready to start at 
9 o'clock, A. M; 

The remit of the last Ploughing Matches at 
Brighton, and the satisfaction expressed by so 
many of their agricaltaral brethren, will indace 
the Society to continue these premiums annu- 
ally, in connexion with the Cattle Show, as an 
efficacious means for exciting emulation and im- 
prorement in the use and construction of the 
most important instrument of agriculture^ 

Persons intending to offer any species of 
Stock for premiums, are requested to give no- 
tice thereof, either by letter (post paid) stating 
the article, or to make personal application to 
ttr. Jonathan Winship, at Brighton^ on or be- 
fore the 14th day of October, and requesting 
him to enter such notice or application, so that 
tickets may be ready at 9 o'clock on the IStlf. 
No per&on will be considered as a compelitor, 
who shall not have given such notice, or made 
such application for entry, on or before the 
time above specified. 

All articles of manufactures and inventions, 
must be entered and deposited in the Society^s 
Rooms, on Monday the 13th of October, am] will 
be examined by the Committees on Taesdajc, 
the 14th, the day before the Cattle Show ; and 
DO person but the Trustees shall be admitted to 
examine them before the Show. The articles 
so exhibited, must be left till after the Show, 
for the satisfaction of the public. 
- The applicants will be held to a rigid com- 
pliance with this rule relative to entries, as 
well as to the other rules prescribed. 

The examination of every species of stock, 
(except working oxen) will take place on the 
15th; and the trial of Working Oxen, and 
Ploughing Match, on the 16th of October. 

The '^Trustees also propose to appcoprtate, 
on the second day of the Cattle Snow, their 
Pens for the public sale of any Animals, that 
have been offered for premium, and also of any 
others, that are considered by them, as possess- 
ing fine qualities ; and their Halls for the pub- 
lic sale of Manufactures. Both sales to take 
)>lace at half past eleven o'clock, precisely. 
And for tdi Animals or Manufactures, that are 
intended to be sold, notice must be given to the 
Secretary, before ten o'clock of the 16th. Auc- 
tioneers will be provided by the Trustees. 
By order of the Trustees, 
R. SULLIVAN, ^ 
J. PRINCE, 1 r..„^tu^ 
G. PARSONS, > *-<»»»««««' 
E. H. DERBY, 

January y 1823. 
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FOB. TUB NEW KNOLAND VAAMXB. 

TO PRESERVE BACON AT ALL SEASONS AND 

IN ALL PLACES. 
. Mr. EprroR — Yoa have published in your 
^valuable ^^ New England Farmer,^' several me- 
jthods for preserviDig smoked meats. It seems 
;\one of them have perfectly well answered the 
purpose ; and the numerous methods prescribed 
are the evidence that none of them have suc- 
ceeded satisfactorily. Much experience has en- 
abled me to offer you a prescription on the sub- 
ject that never has and never will fail of ao- 
iHvering the purpose, viz. oreserviug those n^ats 
fioje from the raroages of all small animals^ and 
pitre and $oundfor any kngth cf time^ and in am/ 



climate. It is the use of Charcoal. The nature 
of this material is well miderstood by Chemists, 
and its properties and effects foUy explained. 
My mode of putting down any kind of smoked 
meats, is thus : Take a tierce or box and cover 
the bottom with charcoal, reduced to small 
pieces, but not to dust ; cover the legs or pieces 
of meat with stout brown paper, sewed around 
so as to exclude all dust; lay them down on the 
coal in compact order, then cover the layer 
with coal, and so on until your business is done, 
and cover the top with a good thickness of coal. 
The use of charcoal, properly prepared in 
boxes, is of great benefit in preserving fresh 
provisions, butter and fruits, in warm weather ; 
also in recovering meats of any kind, when par- 
tially damaged, by covering the same a few 
hours in the coal. Let those whose situation 
requires it, make the experiment on any article 
of food subject to decay, and they will more 
than realize their expectations. 

SPRING WHEAT, AND THE BEST PREVENTIVE 
AGAINST SMUT. 
This is a most valuable crop, and may be 
raised on Jilmost any soil and in every part of 
the Commonwealth, free of smut. The numer- 
ous failures in this crop arise chiefly from bad 
or unskilful management I have raised this 
kind of wheat for the last thirty years, and have 
never failed of having a good crop, and often 
very productive. My method is thus : If I pro- 
pose to sow wheat on sward land, I cause it to 
be broken up during the preceding autumn — 
early in the spring as the season will allow, 
harrow the land thoroughly and cross plough it. 
I then usually eart out proper manure, and 
spread it from the cart over the whole surface, 
in quantity as the soil may demand. I then im- 
mediately sow on the wheat, and plough it in 
shallow. If the land is to be laid down for grass, 
sow the seed immediately aAer the wheat and 
plough it in, or immediately after the wheat is 
ploughed in, as you please, and harrow down 
the whole thoroughly; first with the furrows 
and then across the furrows — after four or five 
days pass a roller over the land and lay it smooth. 
It is all Important to have this operation com- 
menced and finished as early in the spring as 
possible. But the most essential part of the 
process is to prepare the Wheat for sowing. 
The only successful course is, to prepare the 
seed about ten days before sowing time. This 
is done by selecting clean and plump seed, pass- 
ing it through water in a tub, about half a bush- 
el at a time, and washing it and skimming off 
all matter that floats, then empty it into a bas- 
ket to drain, then lay it on a clean floor and 
rake in two quarts of skcked lime and one quart 
of plaister to the bushel, and if too dry sprinkle 
on water and continue to stir it until all is cov- 
ered with the lime and plaister. In this way 
you may proceed until you have prepared your 
whole seed. Let it remain in a heap one day, 
then spread it, and move it daily, until it be- 
comes perfectly dry ; it is then at to sow, and 
you may sow \i If the land should happen to be 
quite wet The qMantity of Wheat to an acre 
should be one bushel and twenty quarts. In the 
process of sowing you may not be able to apr 
portion your seed, exactly to the acre; there- 
fore when you have sowed and ploughed in the 
quantity proposed for the acre, you may gather 
all that remams with the lime and plaister, and 
sow it on to the whole piece of land, passing 



across the furrows. This will make it even, 
and cause a very equal distribution of the see*d, 
which may then he harrowed. After the Wheat 
has come up three or four inches above the 
gpround, sow. on one bushel of plaister to the 
acre, or house ashes equivalent, as you please, 
or leached ashes, increasing the quantity. — 
When the Wheat begins to head, examine it, 
and if you find cockle, rye, oats, &c. mixed and 
growing, tike care carefjully to weed out all, so 
as to leave the field clean and of pure Wheat 
At harvest, cut it a little before the kernel be- 
comes hard, add set it up in the field in small 
stacks to cure, and remove it under cover after 
it is dry, and the kernel hard. This process 
will give you more and better flour than if man- 
aged in any other way. BERKSHIRE. 



VOK TnC STEW EKCLAHD FARMER. 

Mr. EnrroR — In your paper of the 15th insf. 
page 258, you wish to be informed what sorj of 
land i raised my turnips on by ploughing in Ihe 
dews. It was a coarse gravelly loam. The 
first time I ploughed it as deep as I could with 
one furrow, I should think 10 inches. After- 
wards, I meant to plough about six inches. My 
reason for ploughing deep the first time, was to 
open and lighten the earth, so that its vapors 
may arise, and unite with the dampness of the 
dew in the night air. In a cool morning in the 
summer, the earth being hotter than the air, 
sends up its moist vapors from below ; and the 
earth being loose by deep ploughing, the mois- 
ture ascends easier, and drought does not affect 
the land so much as after ploughing not so deep. 
The dew which is taken up contains a quantity 
of rich salts, which, when ploughed in and 
turned under the furrow, the richest part is re- 
tained fmder and in the furrow, when the mois- 
ture fi'again exhaled by the heat of the sun. 
My reasoning <Ri the subject is this. In run- 
nin|^ cider through eand, you loose all th» best 
spirit, which is left in the sand ; and although 
it OKiy dry through ihe furrow, when suitable 
weather comes, yet the food for plants will re- 
main. All sorts of manure create moisture «tid 
retain dew. Plaister, and all kinds of stone, 
pulverized and sown on the land, collect the 
dew and retain it lodger in the meming before 
it is taken uf^ and give time to plough later in 
the morning, and save tlie richness of the dew. 
Ashes, burnt clay, frozel3 clay, all have a ten- 
dency to retain dew ; and many more things 
may perhaps be discovered yet tmknown. 
Yours, Uc, 

WALLIS LITTLE. 

Ttmnsend, Afarch 24, 1823. 



Mr. Jabez Rowe of Sandy Bay, Gloucester, 
and Mr. Hall of this city, have invented a new 
method of manufacturing Isinglass of superior 
quality from hake founds. The inventors have 
in operation, an extensive manufacturing estal>- 
lishment at the first mentioned place, and the 
Isinglass received from this manufactory is pre- 
ferred by Boston and Ne% York brewers, to 
that imported from Russia. 

Seasoning Glow*.— Plape the glass in a vessel 
of cold water, apd he^t the Water gradually till 
it boils. Glasses of every descnption, thus 
prepared, will afterwards bear boiling water 
poured on ttiem without injury^ >^X i^^^ 
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HAMPSHIRE, FRANKLIN, AND HAMPDEN AG- 
RICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Th€ E«eclrti?eCominilteeof the Hanpthire, 
Franklin, and Hampden AgricuUnral Society 
hare awarded the following premium for agri- 
coltural experiments made daring the last sea- 
son— * 

To Charles Starkweather, Esq. of Northamp- 
ton, the society's first premium for the greatest 
qaantity of com raised on an acre, hetng ninety- 
two hoshels; measured No?. 7, 1822— 11 5,00. 
To the Rev. Doct Lyman, of Hatfield, the 
second premium for the next greatest quantity 
raised on an acre, eighty-two bushels and one 
pint; measured Feb. 10, 1823— $12,00. 

To Joseph Lyman Partridge, of Hatfield, the 
3d premium for the next greatest quantity raised 
on an acre, seyenty-five bushels ; measured Feb. 
10, 1823--$10,00. 

To Samuel Buffinton, Esq. of Worthington, 
the society's first premium for the greatest quan- 
tity of flax and flax seed raised on an acre and 
twenty-seven rods; — seventeen bushels and 18 
quarts of seed, and four hundred and eighty-nine 
pounds of flax, dressed clean — $10,00. 
Th^mode of culture is stated as follows: 
Mr. Starkweather states that his land was in 
the furrow in the spring of 1821 ; it had been 
turned up the ai^tumn before, it liad been for 
several years down to grass ; it was harrowed 
with a common seed harrow, and planted in 
drills three feet apart; about eight or nine 
loacb of common vard manure were put in the 
drills ; the crop tbat year was fifty-eight bush- 
els. In the spring of 1822, the stalks were cut, 
and burnt on the ground; nineteen loads of 
manure were then spread over it, and harrowed 
down smooth; it was then planted tbreeieet 
wide, and two and a half apart, and eight loads 
of manure put in the hills ; three corns of the 
largest yellow com, were put in each hill. The 
landjwaa low and subiect to inundation, and was 
notplanted until the last of May. 

The Rev. Dot!. Lymaa states that his land 
was planted early in M^f 9 st>^ ^^^ ^^^^ gener- 
ally tailed of sproutinf^ and was planted a sec- 
ond time near the last of fifay ; many hills ef 
the first planting entirely lailed, and others 
partially ; part o( the field was materially in- 
jured t>y a late frost. The manner of plant- 
ing was, that one half was planted in rows of 
the common width, and about a yard or two and 
a half feet between the hills ; in the other half, 
the hilla were about the common distaiice of 
planting ; each hill was manured in the hole ; 
the' quantity of manure about eight common 
waggon loaids ; after the first hoeing each hill 
received a sprinkling of unlea^^hed ashes; the 
whole number of bushels was about six. The 
part of the field which was most closely plant 
ed was once suckered, and the suckers given to 
the cows ; it was a rich soiling of two cows for 
about half the season, and afforded a three fold 
compensation for all the labor attending the 
process. At harvest the difference of the pro- 
duce from the two parts of the field was incon- 
siderable. The portion which was not sucker* 
ed, had a slight advantage ; but the profit on 
the whole was greatly in favor of suckering on 
account of the ample, and rich feed, it afforded 
to two cows for many weeks. The land for 
jnany preceding years was improved about one 
half in mowiog, and the other part in pasturing. 
In the autuiQD of 1821, the turf was turned with 



the plough ; in the spring following, it was 



fectnally^levelled with a seed harrow. The field 
was cultivated faithfully with the com harrow 
and hoe; it was harrowed three times, and 
hoed four times, if there was any difference 
in the product of land which had been in pas- 
ture, or that which was mowed, the decision by 
the eye was in favor of that which had been 
mowed. Dr. Lyman further states that by long 
experience he is convinced, that unleached ash- 
es are the best manure for com, to be applied 
after the first hoeing, at the rate of fmm five 
to ten bushels the acre ; he believes that they 
are indispensable for securing a good crop on 
land turned up from the sward, in order to pre- 
vent the ravages of worms. Like experience, 
has also convinced him, that the second year 
after turning up the sward, is by far the best 
for ensuring a large harvest of Indian com ; it 
sprouts better, it ripens sooner, and is more 
heavily loaded with fruitful ears. The com 
which Doct. Lyman planted, was the twelve 
rowed com — very large ears, the kernels close- 
ly compacted, and remarkably filled to the end 
of the cob ; and when shelled a bushel weighed 
sixty-four and three quarters pounds — which ex- 
ceeds the weight of common eight rowed com 
nearly two pounds per bushel. 

Major buffinton states, that the land on 
which his flax was raised, was pasture land, 
broken up in the spring of 1821, and planted 
that year with potatoes ; about sixteen loads oi 
coarse bam yanl manure were put in the hilb ; 
the potatoes were hoed twice and the land was 
not ploughed after tiie crop was harvested. 
There was no manure put on the ground last 
spring ; it was ploughed twice and sowed the 
2d day of May, with one bushel and twelve 
quarts of seed. The flax was pulled the 12tii 
and 13tb of Aimst 

JOSEPH LYBfAN, Pre$id$tU. 

PENKSTLVANIA AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

At the first Quarterly Meeting, held at Nor- 
ristown, on the llth of January, 1823, the fol- 
lowing Resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

That the President be authorized to petition 
the Legislature, for an Act of incorporation for 
this Society, and for such a modification of the 
Act, entitled an ^^ Act for the promotion of Ag- 
riculture, kc^ as shall authorize its officers to 
receive from the Commissioners of 
Counties Dollars, and to perform 

their duties as effectively, as if the Pennsylva- 
nia Agricultural Society had been organized, in 
conformity with the sections of 

said Law — and tiiat he shall endeavor to obtain 
some provision by which the miU of Sniritomg 
Liquori shall be effeduaUy prevented wuhm the 
distance of three miles from the place at whiA the 
JIgricuUwral Exhibitions shall be keld^ except at 
houses Heensed according to law. 

That as this is an Association of practical 
Farmers, disposed to acquire and communicate 
information derived from essays on the joi(, it 
shall be the duty of one of the Assistant Secre- 
taries, to record the substance of all verbal 
conmunications, which any of the members 
shall make, at ihp quarterly meetings. 

That a comnMttee be appointed to report up- 
on Mr. Pope's Thrashing Machinis, which has 
been thit day exhibited. Whereupon Job Rob- 
erts, John Hare PoweD, and Henry L. Waddell 
were appotnted. 



That the Directors be instructed to give iuk 
tice, in such manner as they shall thinSc fit, of 
the intention of this Society, to award premi- 
ums, at their Annual Meeting, for Neat Cattle, 
Sheep, Horses, ^wine, Crops, Implements of 
Husbandry, and Household Manufactures — the 
value of the prizes, to be determined at the 
next Quarterly meeting. Accordingly, William 
Harris of Chester county, George Sheaff* of 
Montgomery county, Henry L. Waddell of Bucks 
county, Aaron Clement of Philadelphia county, 
and Thomas Serrill of Delaware county, were 
constituted a Committee from the Board of Di- 
rector8--Job Roberts, Manual Eyre, Samuel 
West, and Charles Downing were subsequentiy 
appointed to aid them. 

The Committee appointed to examine Mr. 
Pope^s Thrashing iQachine, reported — 

^^ After having carefully examined the con- 
struction, and observed the performance of Mr. 
Pope's Hand Thrashing machine, we are dis- 
posed to think, that it is well adapted to the 
purposes of small farms ; as it htt in our pret- 
ence, thrashed Wheat without difficulty, at the 
rate of sixty sheaves an hour.^' 

JOB ROBERTS, 
JOHN HARE POWELL, 
HENRY L. WADDELL. 

Mr. Joseph Kersey of Chester County, made 
a communication on an ingenious mode of mak- 
ing Thrashing flails — a communication on Sheep, 
accompanied by observations, on the expulsion 
of Rats. 

Mr. Job Roberts of Montgomery county, com* 
municated the result of his experience, corrob- 
orative of Mr. Kersey^s remarks. 

Mr. Powell of Philadelphia county, made the 
following communications on Mangel Wurtzel 
and Millet: — 

I have certificates, accompanied by the oaths 
of my farmer and his assistant, showing that 
982| busheU of Mangel Wurtzel were produced 
on 165| perches of hnd, which had not receiv* 
ed more manure than is usually given to potato 
crops in this county. The soil had been veij 
deeply ploughed, aud stirred by Beatson's Scar- 
ifier, the manure was after ploughed nine inch- 
es under the surface, the Scarifier havii^ been 
again applied, the roller and harrow were used 
to reduce the tilth. In April, the seeds were 
dibbled an inch deep— three inches apart, in 
rows thirty Inches asimder. Soon after the 
plants appeared, they were thmned, and left at 
intervals of six inches — when their leaves had 
become two inches long, they were cleaned by 
a four inch triangular hoe. The earth and 
weeds were thrown from them, by a very small 
one horse plough, leaving a space of iour or 
five inches unbroken next to them. The fur- 
row was returned by Davis' shovel pkMq^h ; they 
were i^m hoed, and left a foot apart In the 
first week of November, *4hey were drawn, 
closely cut beneath the crowns, measured, piled 
in a cellar in rows, as wood, and covered witk 
sand. The expense of planting, tilltnr, and 
gathering the crop, was about equal to^iat of 
Indian com. 

My neat cattte prefer Mangel Wurtzel to any 
roots whidi I have offered to theoL I have 
found its effects, in producing large secretions 
of good milk, very great 1 selected in I^o- 
vember, two hellers of the same breed, and ren 
ry nearly of the same age, and in similar condi- 
tion ; they were tied in adjofaing stalls, and 
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kare been fed regularly three timea a day, by 
the saiiie Biaa. Oae of tbem hat had throe 
pecks of Mangel Wurtzel, and four quarts of 
com meal daUy; the other, four and a half 
pecks of Maogel Wartzel. The last, which has 
had fiiangel Wurtzel alooe, is in the coDditioo 
•of good beef, Uie other is not iiK>re than what 
l^raziers call half fat. 

I am aware that repeated experiments on ra* 
rions animals, most be made, to sanction any 
general conclosion, as to the comparatire effects 
of different sorts of food. I mention the trial 
with the heifi^rs, but as one of a series of at- 
tempts which I sliall make, to determine, whe- 
tlier the great German Beet can be as effective- 
Iv applied to the formation of fat, as to the pro- 
•oocUon of milk, and the enlargement of size. 
Thirty perches of this field prodaced more 
beets, than nearly two acres which were differ- 
ently managed at the same time. Much de- 
pends upon the kind of seed — upon the great 
depth of ploughing, and fineness of the tilth-^ 
bat not less is dependant upon the quantity of 
animal maimrt. Among the various practices 
into which we have been seduced, by the plau- 
MAe theories of the advocates of British sys- 
tems of husbandry, there is none which appears 
to ne more absurd, than that which has led us to 
drill, or dibble, our crops on ridges. The English 
farmer wisely contends with the evils produced 
Inr too much rain — ^the American husbandman 
ahonld as anxiously guard i^nst his most for- 
midable enemy, droi^t I am inclined to 
think that there is no crop, cultivated in this 
-state, which oug^t net to be put upon a flat sur- 
face. 

In citi^ the experiment upon feeding with 
Mangel Wurtzel, I have no intention to convey 
an idea so preposterous as some of the ^ Fan- 
cies'' have conceived, that Mangel Wurtzel, or 
miy of (he fsishionable roots of the day, should 
Interfere with the king of vegetables, Indian 
€om ; or that where land is cheap, and labor 
^dear, a farmer is ^^ wise to amuse himself;^' and 
feed his bullocks by phicking the luxuriant 
leaves of ^the majestic Beta Alttssima.'' I 
would merely recommend its cultivation, to a 
Bmited extent, on all farms. Its influence upon 
eome cattle, milch cows, and more especially 
iipon calves, during their first winter, is vety 
important 1 have attended, with great accura- 
cy, to the ills which are brought upon most 
young quadrupeds, when first weaned; and 
nave invariably found them materially diminish- 
.ed by the use of succulent roots. 

The application of Mangel Wurtzel tui food 
for sheep, is not the least important of its uses. 
Ewes yean usually at the season when grass 
cannot be supplied. The health of them- 
selves, and the thrUlt of their lambs, essentially 
depend upon succident food being had. 1 am 
inchned to think, that no small portion of the 
euccess which English breeders have met, is to 
ibe ascribed to the large stores of roots, which 
tiiey always have at command. It cannot be 
denied that Indian meal will, of itself, in most 
cases, produce extraordinary fatness, as well as 
^reat size— but 1 have been led to believe, that 
^diseases are early engendered by this species of 
forcing, which is always expensive, and too of- 
ten eventually destroys the animal, which has 
been thus reared. 

I watt induced to cultivate this vegetable, by 
^e success of Mr. Isaac C. Jones, who I pxsy 



venture to assert, after the most diligent inqui- 
ry, is the only pejson, by whom it bad been 
grown ^n this state, except in small patches or 
gardens, until within two years. 
I am, iic, yours, 

JOHN HARE POWELL. 
JoKATiuN Roberts, Es^. 
President of Penn. Agricukural Society. 



I have made many experiments on various 
soils, and at different seasons, to ascertain the 
product, as well as the properties of Millet. 
Upon light land, in good condition, it succeeds 
best, it requires in all cases, fine tilth, and as 
much strength of soil as is necessary to produce 
heavy oats. I have not seen, either in Europe 
or America, any gr^n crop, which so lai^ely 
rewards accurate tillkgB and plentiful supplies 
of manure, as the species of millet usually 
grown in this and the adjacent counties. I have 
sown it from the first of May, to the 20th of 
June, and have invariably obtained more fodder 
than could have been had from any grass under 
similar circumstances. In the autumn, eighty 
bushels of caustie lime per acre, were strewed 
upon an old sward, which was immediately 
ploughed, cbsely harrowed, sown with rye, and 
rolled-^tbe rye was depastured in the winter 
and succeeding spring— early in April the land 
was ploughed again ; the lime and decomposed 
vegetable matter was thus returned to the sur- 
hce — about three weeks after it was harrowed, 
to destroy weeds ; early in May it was affain 
harrowed for the same purpose — within a fort- 
night it was stirred with Beatson^s Scarifier, to 
the depth of nine inches, harrowed, sown with 
Millet, and rolled. The crop was fairly estima- 
ted at three tons per acre. AAer the millet 
was cut, the field was stirred, and repeatedly 
harrowed, to destroy the after growth of nox- 
ious plants. I intend to again sow rye, not on- 
ly to obtain pasturage, but to protect the soil 
u-om the exhalations of the sun. In the succeed- 
ing spring, a slight dressing of fresh manure was 
ploughed under; the scarifier, roller, and 
harrow were used at intervals as before. On 
tlie 6th of May, five bushels of millet seeds 
were sown on four ac res on the 6th of July 
the crop was hauled, and estimated at four tons 
per acre, i have obtained this season, forty 
tons from sixteen acres, of which four only bad 
been manured, the remainder could not have 
borne a good wheat crop. One of the loads 
was weighed ; an account of them was regular- 
ly loept ; their size was made as nearly e^ual as 
possible. I have generally used a large quanti- 
ty of seed, as not more than two^thirw of that 
which is usually sown, will vegetate. Whilst 
my oxen consumed millet in its green state, 
they performed their work with more spirit and 
vigor than they had done before, or have shewn 
since, except when fed with grain. My cattle, 
of all ages, prefer it to both redj and the best 
white clover, meadow or timothy hay. 

I am not disposed to cultivate it as a farinace* 
ous crop, since I hmre found great diffioolty in 

Srotectui^ it from the ravages of immense 
o<^s of 1»irds, which it attracts, and in secur- 
ing it sufficiently early to prevent a large part 
of the grain from bieing left on the ground. 
The se^ on the upper parts of the stalks, gen- 
erally ripen, and fall, before those below hawe 
been filled. 1 therefore invariably cut it, when 
the upper parts of most of the heads cratain 



seeds, which are hard. All my observations 
have confirmed me in the belief, that in this 
stage it affords fodder, more nntritiovs, and 
more easily made, than any sort of hay. The 
expense of tilling the land, in the accurate 
manner. which 1 have detailed, is not so grant 
as at first view would appear. A yoke of good 
oxen can scarify three acres and an half, with- 
out difficulty, in one day. I would recommend 
millet, not merely for its value as a food, but 
for the means it affords of making clean the 
land, without summer fallows, or drill crops. 
The ingenious arguments which have been adk 
duced to prove, that deep stirring between grow- 
ing crops is advantageous to them and the soil, 
are founded upon Englbh experience, properly 
directed by close attention to the effects of a 
moist climate. Some of our writers have pro- 
foundly asserted, that as '^ dew drops'' are found 
on the under leaves of plants after deep stir- 
ring has been given in a time of great drought, 
the practice is sound. I should suggest, if I were 
allowed, that moisture had better be at such 
times, conveyed to the roots, than be exhaled 
by the sun, or placed on the leaves until his 
rays shall have exhausted it all. The valuable 
parts of most manures, readily assume the gase- 
ous iorm-— every deep stirring, to a certain ex- 
tent, in hot weather, therefore, impoverishes 
the soil. Deep ploughii^, at proper seasons, 
is, I conceive, the basis of all good farmii^ ; 
such crops as shall enable the husbandman to 
extirpate weeds, and obtain large supplies of 
fodder, without much exhaustion, should be the 
great objects ibr his aim. I would propose 
that a foul sward receive its pVoper quantity of 
quick limo, vjrhich should be spread, and plough- 
ed under, in its eautetic state, in the early part 
of September ; that the field be harrowed suffi- 
ciently ; sown -with rye at the rate of two bush- 
els per acre, ds early as possible — that it be 
depastured late in the autumn, and early in the 
spring — that in May, it be again ploughed three 
inches deeper than tiefore — that it be harrowed, 
and left until the small weeds begin to appear 
— early in June, Millet should be sown — in Au- 
gust, the crop can be removed after the Tabors 
of the general harvest. The field should be 
slightly stirred with the scarifier, occasionally 
harrowed, and left throughout September, for 
the destruction of weeds as before. In Octo- 
ber it may be manured, and sown with wheat, 
or left for a crop of Indian Com. 
I am, kc. your'a, 

JOHN HARE POAVELL. 
Jonathan Roberts, Esq. 
President of Penn. Agricultural Society. 

Dr. Taylor'*$ easy method of ascertaining tfie <fua^ 
lilies of McurUf Lime Stones^ or Q^^ck JUme^ 
for the purposes of Agriculture. 
This was a communication by Dr. Taylor, to 
the Manchester [Eng.] Agricultural Society; 
the general use of marie and lime, as manures^ 
having prompted him to point out the impor- 
tance of an easy and certain method of deter- 
mining the qualities of diffei^nt earths and 
stones, and ascertaining the quantity of calcare- 
ous esirth in their composition ; their value, ia 
agriculture, commonly increasing in proportion 
to the greener quantity of iX which they contain. 
The process recommended is thus described: 
The aarle or stone being dried, and reduced > 
to powder, put lialf an ounce of it into a hajf " 
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piot gflass, pouring in clear water till the g^ss 
is half full ; then graduaUy add a small quantity 
of strong marine acid, commonly called spirit of 
salt, and stir the mixture well together. As soon 
as the effervescence thus excited subsides, add 
a little more marine acid ; thu< continuing the 
operation while any of the earthy matter ap- 
pears to dissolve ; and till the liquor, after be 
ing well stirred and allowed to stand for half an 
hour, appears sensibly acid to the taste. When 
the mixture has subsided, if the liquor above it 
be colorless, that marie or lime stone is the 
best which leaves the least in quantity of sedi- 
ment or deposit at the bottom of the glass. 
This experiment is sufficient to determine 
which of the samples tried is most proper for 
the uses of agriculture ; as pure calcareous 
«arth or lime, which is the earth useful in ag- 
riculture, will be entirely dissolved, but clay or 
sand will not be sensibly acted on by the acid 
Where great accuracy is required in determin- 
ing the experiment, lay a soft spongy paper, of 
which the weight is exactly taken, in an earth- 
en colander — for no metallic vessel, or imple- 
ment for stirring, kc. must be used in any part 
of the process — and, pouring the saturated 
mixture of earth and acid on it, let all the li- 
quor filter through ; then pour a little clear wa- 
ter over the earthy matter remaining on the 
filter; and, when that water has also filtered 
through, dry the paper with the earthy matter 
on it which remains undissolved, when the defi- 
ciency found, on weighing them, from their 
original weight, will discover what portion of 
the marie or lime has been dissolved in the 
acid. What quantity of earthy matter has been 
dissolved, may be made evident to the sight, by 
gradually adding to the liquor which has been 
filtered through the paper, a clear solution of 
pearl ashes, or ashes of burnt wood ; this will 
occasion a precipitaUon of the contidiied lime 
or calcareous earth to the bottoo^ of the veseel, 
which precipitate must be dried and weighed. 
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The Farmer^s and Gardener $ Remembrancer. 
MARCH AND APRIL. 

Sowing Grass Land. — Those cultivators who 
propose to lay down land to grass, and have not 
Fowed their gr<iss seed with their winter grain 
should sow it about this time. Some say that 
grass seed cannot be sowed too early in the 
spring, and others advise to wait till the ground 
becomes a little warmed and dried by the sun. 
Should you think it advisable to spring-harrow 
your winter grain, which is a practice highly 
rccommei^ed by British and American agricul- 
turists, you can at the same time, harrow in 
your grass seed. If not, sow it without harrow- 
ing in damp calm weather. 

Accidental Manure. — As soon as the gfound 
is bare of snow in the spring, turn out with 
your boys, and parade over your pasture land, 
(and your mowing lots if you ever permit cat- 
tle to feed on them, which by the bye is not a 
good practice) and with bats or long handled 
mallets beat aud spread about the droppings of 
your cattle. 

Top Dressings. — If you neglected to manure 
your mowing land with top-dressings last fall, 
it may bo done in the spring; though it is gen- 
Qv^Wy held that mtmurq is nppWed to grassland 



to the best advantage in autumn.* Dr. Deane 
observed, '^ If the applicatioa of top dressings 
to mowing ground were generally practiced, 
and repeated as it ought to be, instead of the 
general, or rather Universal neglect of it, it 
would put a new face upon things. A vast 
plenty of hay, double crops, two cuttings in a 
year, and much increase of wealth to farmers 
in general would be the happy consequences.''! 
Sir John Sinclair recommence top dressing a 
growing crop, when it is suspected that the land 
is not rich enough to bring a full crop to per- 
fection, and directs that this should be done as 
early in the spring as the land becomes suffi- 
ciently dry to bear the treading of a horse with- 
out poaching ; and after the manure has been 
applied, the land should generally be harrowed 
or rolled. Soot, ashes, and other light manures 
are thus most advantageously disposed of.| 

A few bushels of lime, thbroughly pulverized 
aad air slacked, are recommended as top dres- 
sings for winter grain. Ashes too, either leach- 
ed or dry, make a good top dressUig for grass 
or grain, as well as for Indian com. Dry un- 
leached ashes are best, but leached ashes are 
valuable, particularly soaper's waste, which has 
lime mixed with it. 

Spring PtovaniMo. — A prudent farmer will 
manage his affairs in such a way as to have as 
little ploughing to perform in the spring as pos- 
sible. In general way it is thought that all the 
land which it is intended to sow with any kind 
of grain, in the spring, or to pUnt with pota- 
toes, or Indian com, kc. should, by all means, 
be ploughed the autumn preceding. You thus 
take a4vantage of the beneficial operation of 
frosts in the winter, which pulverize -the soil to 
better effect than any mechanical means. And, 
often, when ploughing is well done in autuoon, 
it will not be necessary to renew it in the 
spring. We have seen very fine, crops of In* 
dian com, raised on land which had been strong- 
ly swarded with grass, and had received but one 
ploughing, which was given some time in the 
summer or fall preceding the season in which 
the crop was planted. But it is necessary in 
such case that the ploughing be deep, and the 
furrow completely turned, so that every parti^ 
cle of the grass may be buried. In great Bri- 
tain, where labor is comparatively much cheap- 
er than in the United States, spring-ploughing 
is often dispensed with. A yery eminent agri- 
culturist olraerved that ^^ the preferable method of 
sowing oats, and especially in a clary soil, is to 
turn the field over, after harvest, and to lay it 
open to the influences of (roA, and air ; which 
lessen the tenacity of the clay and reduce it to 
a fine mould. The surface soil by this means, 
is finely mellowed for the reception of the 
seed ; which ii would be a pity to bury by a #«c- 
ond ploughing^ before sowing. We are taught by 
experience, that this soil, ploughed before win- 
ter, is sooner dry, than when the ploughing is 
delayed till spring ; and as early sowiog is a 
great advantage, any objection on account of 
the superficial crusting is easily removed by a 
strong harrow, which would produce abundance 
of mould for covering the seed.''§ Si^ John 
Sinclair, likewise, says that ^^ ploughing land* in 
springs when sufficiently clear^ and prepared be- 



^See Metsn, Weill & Lilly^s edition of Deaj»e^9 
Georgical Dictionary, p. 468. t Ibid^ 

1 Code of Agriculture. 
i Ka^net^ Ge&tieman Farmer. 



fore winter^ is an unnscessmry increase of labar.^* 
He allows, however^ that cases may occur, in 
which spriftg ploughing may be advisnble ^ 
oats, 'biArleyf &c. in order to subdae weeds. 
Likewise, on hard, stony soils^ or where fall 
ploughing has been imperfectly executed, spring 
ploughing becomes requuite. But whether th^ 
land is ploughed in the spring or not, ploughing 
it in autumn has many advantages, among which, 
that of ciposing worms and omer insects, irhieir 
infest the soil^ to the intense frosts of winter, is 
not the least. 

Working OxEN.*-4t has been asserted that 
working oxen perform their spring work the 
better for being fed two or three times a day 
with a few ears of Indian com. This kind of 
food is, however, thought by others, to poesesr 
a heating quality and they therefore prefer raw 
potatoes, which, they say, operate both as food 
and physic, and cool and strengthen the animalr 

Pasture for Swcve. — A lot well seeded dowi^ 
to clover has been recommended by good far- 
mers as highly useful.for pasturing swine.- The 
quantity of land should be so proportioned to 
the number of swine that they may keep the 
grass from going to seed. This will prevent 
waste, and the shorter the grass is the sweeter 
it will be, and the more agreeable to the palates 
of this kitid of epicures. It was the opinion oC 
Dr. Deane, that one acre of rich land in clover 
would support twenty or more swine, large and 
small, through the summer, and bring.them well- 
forward in their growth. The h<^*should be 
well ringed, or, it is said by an English writer, 
that shaving off the gristle of young pigs iritb 
a sharp knife^ will answer the purpose of pre- 
venting them from rooting, and be better for the 
animafi than ringing. Arthur Young, a Aimous 
English writer on Agriculture, pastured «ixty 
fear swine, of various sizes, on two «cres of 
ground. The pig-pasture should have a good 
supply of water. A few sweet apple .trees, 
growii^ in the pasture, wtll furnish a kind of 
food, which will assist to increase the growth, 
and will in part fatten the swine. Hogs, how- 
ever, should not be turned into thehr pasture 
till about the first of May ; but those who have 
not a clover pasture for their use may set ab<Mit 
preparing one as soon as they please. 

Pruniico FR^rr TRBEB.-^Many farmers hare 
been in the habit of pruning their fruit trees in 
February and Marc^ but this is wro^g. «( In 
March the sap is retained in the roots, and the 
bark adheres closely to the wood f consequent- 
ly, the wounds occasioned by the amputation 
of branches being exposed to the cold, penetra- 
ting winds and frosts, before the circulation of 
the sap, become dry, rotten and cankered, and 
often crack open near to the main trunk. In 
old orchards, particularly, if limH of any con- 
siderable size are lopped off, several inches 
fVom the trunk, before the sap is in active mo- 
tion^ the firesh bark round the wood becomes 
dry ; large cavities are formed, which rapidlj 
extend towards the trunk and heart, and the 
tree is soon deprived of its health and vigor. 
In our New England climate, we have the clear- 
est indicationa that the sap commences its circu- 
lation about the 10th of April. From this peri- 
od to about the last of May, whether the bods 
are just opening or the blossoms fully expanded^ 
the pruning should be accomplished.'^ Th^ 

• Code of Agricultnre. f _ d^^ i 
t Thacher^ Aasencan Orchardis^ 
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Hod. Bfr. Pickering, likewise says that his 
^ practice has heen to prvme in the springy be- 
nding wlien the bods have scarcely begm to 
swell, and ending before the expansion of tbe 
leaFes.^'* Mr. Forsyth, likewise, in his Treatise 
on Frait Trees (p. 18, Cobbett^s Edition) says, 
^ I have a great dijBlike to autumnal pruning, 
¥at in the spring, when the sap is beginning to 
follow the knife, the lips will quickly grow.^' — 
And a> writer whose essay on the subject of ap- 
ple trees, is published in the Mauaehmttts Ag- 
rieidtuTcl RepasUory^p. 121 to 1 27 v in stating 
some errors m the mode of managing orchards 
Tneotions that beginning to prune in March, 
^ when there is still much wet and frwtv 
weather, and no activity in the sap of the tree,^' 
is very injurious. These authorities are pro- 
duced to show what should not be done, till the 
season is further advanced ; and to evince that 
the muapplicatian of labor is oftentimes moi^ 
detrimental to a farmer, than sheer idleness. 

Early Peas. — ^As joon as possible prepare an 
early piece of ground for the reception of peas« 
Mr. Cobbett gives the foUowins; directions for 
raismg peas. ^^ 1 ploughed the ground into 
ridges, the tops of which (for the dwarf sorts) 
were four feet apart. I then put a good parcel 
of yard dung into the furrows ; and ploughed 
the earth back upon the dung. I then levelled 
Ibe top of tbe ridge a little, and drew two drills 
along upon it at six inches distant from each 
ether. In these I sowed the peas. When the 
peas were about three Inches high, 1 hoed the 
f^und deep and well between the rows and on 
each outside of them. 1 then ploughed the 
ground from them and to them again, in the 
same way as in the case ef Swedish Tar- 
nips. In a week or two afterwards they Iia4 
another ploughii^ ; and soon after they fell and 
. lay down the sules of the ridges. When ast 
sticked, and sown upon level ground, peas fall 
about frmiciarly, and in case of amch wet, Ihe 
mider pods rot ; but from the ridges they fall 
regularly, and the wet does not lodge ab#at 
tliem. Vou walk up the furrows to gather ttit 
peas; and nothing can be more beaatifal or 
more convenient. The culture in the garden 
may be the same, except that the work which 
is done with the plough^ in the field, must in the 
garden be done witn the svade?'^ — Jhneinean 
Gardener^ Par. 241. Mr. M'Mahon directs,^ in 



sorts, which grow large, should have a weaker 
soil; in a. stronger soil the smaller sorts An- 
swer. Our farmers do not commonly allow a 
sufficient quantity of seed foi; pease - in broad 
cast sowing. When - sowed thin they lie upon 
the ground, but if sowed thick they hold each 
other up. Mr. Deane recommended three bush- 
els to an acre. In sowing peas in rows which 
grow six or seven feet high, to have the rows 
12 or 14 feet apart, with rows of carrots or 
onions, &c. between them is thought a good 
practice. — — — — 

OCrWAR DECLARED !— The Bri^ Parthian, Capt. 
Nje, has arrived at New Bedford, in 35 dajs Snm Lis- 
bon. Capt. Nye reports, that the day before he sailed, 
Mr. Hutchinson, our Consul there, informed him, that 
accounts had been received of WAR'S BEING DE- 
CLARED BETWEEN FRANCE AND SPAIN. 



AGRFCULTURAL SOCIETY IN VIRGINIA. 

A meeting^ of " The Agricultural Society of the Val- 
ley," was held at Winchester, (Va.) on the Ist init. 
and after a very able address from the President, and 
some other proceedings of local interest, Mr. William 
M. Barton presented to the Society some Flax, cleaned 
by a new invented machine, accompanied by a letter 
from Gen. Samuel Swartout, of New York, in which 
he describes the facility with which one man can clean 
flai^ amounting: to 100 lbs. cleaned for the hackle in 
one day — the price to be $100. The machine, owing 
to some disappointment, was not exhibited. The same 
rentleman presented some rape or coU teed^ a present 
from the Hon. De Witt Clinton, of New York, which 
was assi^ed to Edward M^Guire, Esq. Treasurer, for 
distribution among the most careful fanners. ^^Thu 
plant has long been celebrated in Ireland and Ei^land, 
for its great litflity in feeding sheep, as being remarka- 
bly hardy and capable of sustaining the most severe 
winter without injury. U is a species of cabbage, and 
is als9 celebrated for the oil it produces, which answers 
for burning in lamps. The cake also Is valuable for 
feeding cattle, -and serves as a manure." A letter was 
presented to the Society by Mr. Wm.'M. Barton, from 
Judge Buel, of Albany, N. Y. giving an account of his 
mode of cultivating the Ruta Baga, or Swedish turnip, 
upon a clover lay previously mowed, in which he was 
very successful, the acre having produced 500 bushels. 

The following gentlemen were chosen honorary mem- 
bers of this Soc^ty.' — ^Hon. De Vl^itt Clinton and Jesse 
Buel, Ei4- of the State ef New York; Hon. Josiah 
Quincy, Thomas L. Wintbrop, Esq. S. W. Pomeroy, 
&q. aiid Dr« Dexter, of or near Boston. 



ExhQnti&n of Hortu, — We learn from the last N 

Hainptbn Ckusette, that ^^ the Executive Committee of 

the Hampshire, FVanklin and Hampden Agncoltural 

Society, propose to their fdlow citizens of the three 

order to give the first early crops a greater ad-^ counties, to have an exhibition of Horses, m the village 



Tjmtage, prepare a south border of dry iight 
earth for their reception, and raise the earth 
in narrow sloping ridges, about a foot broad 'at 
the base, and nine laches high, and at the dis^ 
tance of three feet from each other; ranging 
these in a south west direction, fcom the north 
sidet>f the border ; then on the easterly sides of 
these ridges about half their height, sow your 
dnlls ot peas, pretty thick, covering them about 
an. inch and au half, or if the land be very 
loose and light, two inches, or if of a stiff na- 
ture, one inch in depth. In this situation, they 
will liave all the advantage of the morning and 
mid day sun, lie dry, and will consequently 
advance in vegetatt<Hi much more rapidly than 
if sown in the ordinary way."— jflmertcon •Gar^ 
deaer'^t Calendar. 

Mr. Deane observed that for field peas, land 
that is newly ploughed out of sward is general- 
ly accounted best ; and land which is lidgh and 
dry, and has not been too much dunged. The 

^See N. £. Farmer, No. 3^ p. S80. 



of Springfield, in the county of Hampden, on Wednes- 
^y, the 21st day of May next.'» They likewise oflfer 
premiums to the amount, in all <»f $131, for the best 
stud horse, breeding mare, gelding horses, .-&€. kc. 

Safford*t Straw Cutter, — We have seen a Machine in 
operation for cutting straw, &c. invented by Mr. Noah 
Safford, of Springfteld, Vermont, which we l)elieve to 
combine mote advantages than any other ever put in 
nee, taking into consideration its cheapness, simplicity, 
kc. We are well assured that it will cut, with the 
modeiate labor of one man, a bushel of straw in a mi- 
nute, or sixty bushels ^ an hour. The notice of the 
Improvement which is given in Mr. S.'s advertisement, 
together with the testimonial in its favor, bearing the 
sirnatures of persona fito are good judges of the merits 
of machinery of this sort, supersede the necessity of any 
further remarks from ut. 

0:^ We are compelled, for want of room, to ontit 
several -articles intended for Uiis day's paper ; and 
among others an advertisement foe Mr. Osbom^4 Poems, 
^^lioh ^Mdl.jppear in oar next. 

Dj^D^In Washington, on the 17th inst. the Hon. 
Biu>CKH0L3T Livingston, one of the Judges of the 
^Soprcae Court oiftn United States, aged 65« 



NEW GARDEN SEEDS. 

FOR sale, by GEO. MURDOCK, No. 14, Market 
Square, a great variety of ]->igIish and American 
GARDEN SEEDS, of the last year's growth ; consist- 
ing of early Frame, Uolspur and Charlton Pease ; early 
and late Cabbage ; early and late Cauliflower; Swt-et 
Marjoram, Thyme, kc. with every other Setd suitable 
for a Kitchen Garden. AUo^ 40 lbs. Mangel Wurtzel 
or Scarcity— 100 lbs. Ruta Baga or Swedish Turnip — 
-a quantity of Armack or Carrot. Mardi Sf. — 6w 



SAFFORD'S STRAW CUTTER. 

THE utility of cutting Hay, Straw, and other sub- 
stances for feeding cattle, is now so universally 
acknowledged that any remarks on the subject must 
be deemed-superiiuous. The following Certificate will 
therefore be conclusive of the merits of the above mon- 
tinned Machine. 

Botton^ March 22, 1823. 
We, the subscriber!, have in operation a Straw 
Cutting Machine invented and exhibited in this city by 
Noah Ssifford, and we do not hesitate to say that in our 
opinion it exceeds any other we have ever seen, for 
cheapness, simplicity, despatch and durability. 

Stephen Hartwell, Spcbr k Holkes, 
HesskiAh Earl, Andrew Slater. 

(j^ The above mentioned Machines may be had of 
J. R. NEWELL, at the Agricultural Establishment, 
No. 20, Merchant's Row, Boston. Price $16. 



PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
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ASHES, pot, 1st qual. . 
pearl do. • 




ton. 

bush 
. bbl. 

. lb. 

bush 
bbl. 

busb 

; lb. 

! cask 

. gal. 

ton. 

. bbl. 

bush 
. lb. 
led 
led 
led 

0. 

t 

art ' 


FROM 

D. C. 

147 00 

155 00 

1 00 

9 50 

8 50 

6 50 
14 
12 
15 

'i 

8 

Zl 

7 50 
7 50 
4 50 

BO 

65 

63 

4S 

.9 

10 

1 25 

65 

3 00 

12 00 

14 00 

12 00 

11 00 

225 

8 

55 

45 

45 

40 

35 

55 

47 


TO 

a c. 

150 00 
167 60' 


BEANS, white, . . . 




1 10 


BEEF, mess, 200 cwt. . 
cargo. No. 1. • • 




10 00 
9 00 


" No.2. . . 
BUTTER, inspect. 1st qual 
" 2d quaL 
small kegs, famll 
CHEESE, new milk , . 
FLAX 


Jy 


7 00 
16 
18 
16 

9 


FLAX RFfT* .* -~ T , 




90 


FLOUR, Baltimere, superfii 
Genessee . . j 
Rye, best . . 

GRAIN, Rye ... . 
Com . • • 4 


le, 


7 G2 

7 76 

5 OO 

83 

70 


Barley . . 




65 


Oats .... 




45 


HOGS' LARD, 1st sort 
HOPS. No. 1. ^ . . . 




12 


LIME, 




1 50 


OIL, Linseed, American 
PLAISTER PARIS . . 
PORK, Navy Mess . . 
Bone Middling^ . 
Cargo, No. 1, . 
Cargo, No. ^ . 
SEEDS, Herd's Grass . 
Clover . . . 
WOOL, Meiino, Ml blood,w 
do. do. unw 
do. 3-4 w 
do. 1-2 
Native .... 
Pulled, Lamb's, Jst 
do. Spinning, 1 


as! 
asl 
as! 
d 
d 
8or 
Its 


70 

3 25 

12 50 

14 60 

12 50 

11 50 

250 

9 

65 

47 

47 

45 

49 

60 

50 


PROVmOJ^ MARKET. 
BFXF, best pieces . - . 
PORK, fresh 


. lb. 

doz. 

bush 

^ ton. 


8 

6 

6 

5 

•? 

15 

16 

14 

85 

ijO 

->% 

20 i)Q 


10 
8 


VEAL 


9 


MUTTON, ...... 


7 


POULTRY. 


12 


BUTTER, keg & tub . . 

lump, best . . 

EGGS, ....... 

MEAL, Rye, ..... 

%Adian« • . . r 


i« 

16 


POTATOES, .... 
CIWBR, liquor, Digitize 
HAT, best, .... 


jd' 
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TUE FARMER.— BY T. o. fkuutdkit. 

Let monied blockhead^t roll in wealth, 

Let proad fools strat in state, 
My hands, my homestead and my health 

Place me above the g^eat. 

I never fawn, nor fib, nor fei«^, 

To please old Mammon^s fry ; 
But independence still maintain 

On all beneath the sky. 

Thus Cincinnatus, at his plough, 

With more true glory shone, 
Than Caesar with hb lanreird brow, 

His palace and his throne. 

Tumult, perplexity and care 

Are bold ambition^s lot ; 
But those intruders never dare 

Disturb my peaceful cot. 

Blest with bare competence, I find 

What monarches never can. 
Health, and tranquillity of mind, 

Heaven^s choicest gifts to man. 

The toil with which I till the ground 

For exercise is meet — 
Is mere amusement, which is crownM 

With slumber sound and sweet. 
But those who toil in pleasure's rounds, 

Sweet slumber soon destroy ; 
Soon find, on dissipation's grounds, 

A grave for every joy. 



ON THE VOWELS. 
We are little airy creatures. 
All of different voice and features ; 
One of us in glass is set, 
One of us you'll find in jet, 
One you may perceive in tin, 
And the fourth a box within ; 
If Ihe fifth you should pursue 
It can never fly from you ; 
The sixth you always may espy 
Lurking in a lover's eye. 



Lsord Mansfield wot not a dandy. — One day 
when Lord Mansfield was sitting for his picture, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, who painted the portrait, 
asked him if he thought it a likeness? His 
Lordship replied, that it was not in his power 
to judge of its degree of resemblance, as he had 
not seen his own face in a looking glass during 
the last thirty years of his life ; tor his serrant 
^ I ways dressed him, and put on his wig, which 
therefore rendered it unnecessary for him to 
look at himself in a mirror. 

Judge Brackenridge, in reprimanding a crim 
inal, amongst other hard names^ called him a 
scoundrel. The prisoner replied — ^^ Sir, I am 
not so great a scoundrel as your honor- 



takes me to be." ^^ Put your words tloser to- 
gether," said the Judge. 

Air auctioneer at a late sale of antiquities, put 
up a helmet, with the following candid obser- 
Tntion : ^^ This, ladies and g^mmen, is a helmet 
of Romulus, the Roman Founder ; but whether 
be was a brass or iron founder 1 cannot tell." 

Authors are like asparag^ ; there is nothing 
good about them but the head. 

April is much like a pretty woman, beingfull 
of sweets, and iMving both teaxs and smiles at 
command. 



From the West Chester Republican. 

WEEVILS.-— /2«marib on their habiU^ and mean* 
of destroying thenu 

As much injury is done in bams to the dif- 
ferent kinds of g^in, by these insects, I wish 
the society to devote some attention to the most 
efficacious method of destroying them, or pre- 
renting their ravages. I have endearored, 
for several years, to become acquainted with 
their habits, and am willing to state the result 
of my conclusions, hoping it may occasion, 
from some abler pen, more important informa- 
tion. 1 believe they continue residents for life, 
of the buildings in which chance may place 
them, and that they do not migrate from one 
bam to another, unless carried thither. That 
during the winter they lie in a dormant state 
near the ground. 1 have found numbers of 
them at that season on the lower sides of boards 
which were lying under the mangers in stables. 
Instinct, no doubt, teaches them at the com- 
mencement of cold weather, to seek a retreat 
where they may lie secure, and where thev 
will be somewhat sheltered from intense cold* 
Had they remained in the mow, on threshing 
the grain, they being in a dormant state, would 
probably be destroyed. About the middle ot 
the 5th month. May, they begin to travel, 
crawling up the walls, and in erery direction in 
search of food. If any grain be in the bam, 
they find it ; and I have seen 'US many as eight 
pr ten on one grain of Indian com, the eye of 
which they at mt consume. When wheat, rye, 
or barley, is brought into the bam, they pene- 
trate the mow, and I apprehend, de|iosit their 
eggs in the grain, which serves for food for the 
young insects, till they arrive at nearly the size 
of the parents; probably the sweating and 
the warmth of the mow, much assist in the de- 
positing of the egg, and in bringing the insect 
to perfection. 

As a proof that the egg is deposited in the 
grain, it will be found, that if wheat be threshed 
some short time after harvest, in bams where 
weevils abound, when it will be rery little eat- 
en by them, and put into bags, and perhaps few 
of the Insects then to be seen, that in a few 
weeks it will he rery much eaten, and numbers 
of weevils in the bags. Having thus briefly 
stated my opinion of their habits, I will *vnest 
a few propositions for destroying them. The 
most efficacious mode, I apprehend, would be 
to stack the grain out for one or two years, and 
keep all kin^i of it from lying in the bam, du- 
ring the summer season ; by this means they 
would be deprived of food and of a suitable 
place to deposit their young. 

Many of them may be destroyed by having no 
grain in the bam from the time they leave their 
winter retreat, till harvest; except about a 
double handful of Indian com in a place, and in 
several different places. Numbers of them will 
go to these heaps for food, then about once in 
two days riddle them in some clean place with 
a wheat riddle, the insects will fall through, 
which may be gathered up and thrown into the 
fire. Another method is to leave a little straw 
in the stables at this season, and before harvest 

Sther it all up carefully, and draw it out into a 
Id, numy weevils will thus be taken out and 
perish. It is said, though I have never expe- 
rienced it, that they have^ great antipathy to 
hemp, that a few layers of it, spread among the 
grain, at the time of putting it in the barU) will 



prevent their ravages. No doobt, members ol 
the society, and others are possessed of facts oik 
this subject which would be highly interesting^ 
to those who are troubled wiSi tiiMe insects 
about their bams. It is hoped they will he itt« 
duced, through die medium of the society or 
otlierwise, to make them public, as it might 
be the means of saving many bushels of grain 
annually for the benefit of the community. 

ISAAC SUARFLESS. 

From the Connecticut Cmirant. 
CANADA THISTLE. 

A few days since I called bn a member of the 
Litchfield County Agricultural Society, who 
showed me a piece of ground from which he 
had easily and effectually eradicated the Canada 
Tkietle. As this subject is becoming very inter- 
esting to this portion of the country, I trast an 
account of the process by which this object was 
effected will not be unacceptable to your agri- 
cultural readers. 

The secret consists in cutting ofl the plant 
near the ground at the change of the moan^ or in 
the nen moon^ as near the change as possible, in 
June or July- This, my informant says, will 
generally destroy all the plants the first year, but 
should any shoots sprout the next yeur, let the 
same course be pursued, and in two or threo 
years there will. not a root remain* 

This process of course is better adapted to 
cases where the evil has but just commenced«^ 
This is the third year from the commencement 
of the operation on the small piece I was shown, 
say from two to four rods square ; and at this 
time not a Cmiada Thistle is to be found theit ; 
although three vears since they constituted the 
principal growth. That the ciroumstances at*^ 
tending this case were corroctly detailed, was 
confirmed to me by a neighbor of my inform- 
ant, who was present, and who had witnessed 
the whole process. He informed me. that he 
derived Itis information from a farmer in Dutch- 
ess county, by whom, and in whose vicinity, 
this course has been extensively pursued, and 
with uniform success. The discovery was first 
made, as I am informed, through the same 
channel, by an observing farmer in Troy, N. Y. 
Some years since, being much infested with 
these troublesome weeds, he cut down a quan» 
tity of them in tlie vicinity of his house, and 
was surprised to find the next year that those 
he had thus served did not shoot up again. 
Upon recurring to dates, he found they had 
been cut exactly at the change of the moon in 
June. This induced e second experiment| 
which produced the same result; but subse- 
quent and moro extensive experiments have 
determined the best time for ci^tting these nox*^ 
ions weeds to. be as I have beforo stated- 

A FARBfER. 



TERMS OF THE FARMER. 

0:^ Pablisbed every Saturday, at Turks Dolla&s 
per annum, payable at the end <if the year — hat those 
who pay within sixty days ih>ai the time of fabtcribiiig 
will be entitled to a deduction of Firrr Cxrrs. 

O^No paper will be discontinued (unlets at tlie 
discretion of the Pubtiaher) until arreara^^s are paid. 

Q^ Agents who procure seven subscribers, and be« 
come responsible for the payment, will be entitled to n 
copy ^tls, and in the saaie proportion for a laifsr 
number. 

0;^ Complete files from the cotiaa|i|cem^ of the 
paper in August can bs fsf&iihed. ^ 
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BT THE EDITOR. 

(Continued from p. 215.) 
We have already been somewhat copioos b 
oar observations relative to collecting and ap* 
pljing liquid tnamure* But this is ti frui{fid 
topic ; and, as manare is the farmer'^s indispen- 
sabUif it is therefore an important topic. We 
are aware that we can write nothing npon (he 
Subject which will prove quite so amusing to 
what is denominated the ge$Ut€kr part of our 
population as the " Pioneers,^' or " PeveriU of 
the Peak." Still, we are inclined to think, with 
the leave of novel-readers, dandies, tictims of 
sensibility, ladie^^ gentlemen, gentlemen^s ladies, 
and the rest of " nature's porcelain,'^ that our 
remarks on Manure may prove qoite as useful 
to a farmer and his family, as tl>e most fascin- 
ating productions of the " Great Ukknown,'' or 
those of his American compeer. But, lest our 
opinion, as respects the paramount claims of the 
matter under consideration to our reader's res- 
pectful attention, should be thought not exactly 
orthodox, we will condescend to fortify ourseiTes 
with a little ^ chopped logic,'' so called by mas- 
ters of rhetoric. ^^ All flesh is grass ;" but g^ass 
will not grow to advantage without manure — 
therefore aU JUsh (including ladies and gentle- 
men) has a direct interest in saving and making 
the most of tlii&laat mentioned article. 

The same or sim^ar receptacles to those 
m^de use of fbir containing the stale of cattle, 
the draining of dunghiUs, &c. may likewise aerve 
as repositories f6r soap suds, dish water, and 
those more ofiensive substances, which will 
.aodietimesoMke their way idto the best of iai»- 
iiies. It will not be rery expenaire, compared 
with the importance of the object, to conduct 
every thing of thla nature, by suitable pipes, or 
covered draina, to a dung pit, or otlter proper 
reservoir, where they may be eitlier incorpo- 
rated with earth and form a valuable compost, 
or, perhaps, aflter being dilated with wi^er, ap- 
plied to plaata in the garden, or Co crops near 
the homestewl. No head of a frmily, who has 
any regard to health as well as deanlinefs and 
economy, will suffer any noxUos or putrid sab- 
stances to contaminate the air about his dwelling. 
He will reflect that such nulaances not only tres- 
pass on the aensea of sight and smell, bat assail 
&e coQStitation ; and thoc^h they may not im^ 
mediately convert liis house into a hospital, they 
load the air with the ieedn of debility, and gen« 
erate slow, nervoos and typhus fevers. Indeed 
they are hardly exceeded by morning draoKi in 
causing that languor which makes life a burthen^ 
«« A long disease wfaidi deatli aWoe eaa c«re.'* 
Vet the house-yards as well as the barn-yards 
and other premises of some fanners may be 
imelled at a very onreasonable distance. In- 
stead of pore country air, they are surrounded 
with poisoaoos exhalations, and their habitations 
are fit for the residence of no animals bat soch 
as Sfaatoeare mentions, which ^Iiv« on the 
vapors or a duoghUl." This is the more wor 
thy of censure becaase it may be easily pre- 

•Seerr* IW^ W, tt4. 



tented. A proper quantity of fresh earth, mix-ij^ Nova Scotia] the identical plan of construe- 
ed with or thrown over any putrescent, mouldy^tion for a dunffhlli, which is prevalent in Eng- 
or fermenting substances, absorbs every thicA iand ; yet at the same time, a brief descriptioti 
"* rM of this necessary part of form bnildinjr as con- 



ofiensive or injurious, and changes the causes, 
pestilence into the sources of/fertility. Among 
other things, night soil or friky manure, should, 
at least in warm weather^ Ufo or three times a 
week, (or better every day) be covered or in- 
corporated with several times its Jam ot fresh 
loam,* and if a little lime is^^oiiH with the 
other ingredients, the compOtiad wilttetain no 
bad odour.'" 

Some people will doobtless tell us that our 
directions are welt enough in theory, and will 
do for *^ Gentleman Farmers," but would cost too 
much for common farmers to put in practice. 
Health, however, can hardly be purchased too 
dearly. *^Skin for skin, yea, all that a man 
hath will he give for his life :" and life w^ith* 



out health is scarcely a blessing. Ptire air is as ^the separate subdivisions flow inward, and emp- 



necessary for health as pure water, or whole- 
some food. Besides, the expense of the neces- 
jiary implements, pipes, reservoirs, fcc^ in the 
firsf instance, cannot be great, and after those 
are made, a habit of cleanliness, and attention 
to what may be deen»ed small, but are really 
important matters is almost all that b required. 
There is nothing so expensive as negligence ; 
cai^lessness is very costly, and he who will not 
or cannot aflbr^ the money or labor necessary 
for the proper pursuit of his vocation, will find 
parsimony to be the highway to poverty ; and 
that ^^ there is nothing like poverty for keeping 
a man poor." 

With regard to the exact manner in which 
the pipes and reservoirs of liquid manure 
should be constructed we shall add but little to 
what has been already observed, but leave, the 
reader, who may iiave a use for such conve- 
oltfbcies to the exercise of his own ingenuity. 
Those who have cellars under their bams, or 
can conveniently form soch cellars, will per- 
haps do -well to make them the receptacles of 
all the liCTid as well as solid matter, which is 
valuable for manure. Those who have not, or 
canlnot afford, er do not wish for such cellars, 
may, perhaps, derive osefiil hints from the fol- 
towioig passages, extracted from the writmgs of 
an able author, whom we have frequently had 
occasion to quote 

«^ It would be injudicious (0 recommend here 



♦ " Mght soilt it is i^eB known, is a very powerful 
manure, and very liable to decomposition. From the 
analysis of Berzelias, it appears that a part of it b al- 
ways soluble in water ; and in whatever state it is used, 
whether recent or fermented, it supplies aA>undance of 
Ibod to plants. The disagreeable smell of night soU 
laay be destroyed by mixing it with quick lime ; and 
if exposed to the atmosphere in thm layers strewed 
oFer with quick lime, in fine weather it speedily dries, 
is easily pulverized, and in this state may be used in 
the same manner as rape cake, and d^ivered into the 
furroiw with the seed. 

^« The Chinese, who have Ibore practical knowledge 
of the use and application of manures than any other 
people exiating, mix their night soil with one third of 
its weight of a fat marie, make it into cakes, and dry 
it by exposure to the ton. ITieie cakes, we are in- 
fenaed by the French misskwiaries, have no disagreea< 
Me smell, and ibnn a common article of commerce of 
the empire.^'— .•^^'cvZ/urai Ckemuiry^ 



necessary part of farm building 
ducted at home, would not be altogether use- 
less. The general principles are the same in 
all places, imd in alt countries f althbugh th& 
manner of applying them may be different and 
ficcomaodated to eircutnstaoces. The out- 
houses or offices, attached to every farm of any 
extent^ are generally arranged in a square form, 
leaving an area in the centre, which is sur- 
rounded on all sides by a foot pavement. Here 
a pit is opeaed, varying fro^ two to three feel 
io depth, and proportioned to Uie size of the 
area ; paved either at bottom with flag stones^ 
or coated with clay-r:Jhe cow house, the pig^ 
stye, the feeding stall, the stable are all so con- 
trived, that the orine and vegetable juices, in 



ty themselves into this excavation. It is the 
common receptacle of all the dung made Inr the 
cattle, of the refuse of the kitchen, of*^ the 
sweepings of the barn-floor, and in short, of afl 
the waste of the farm. 

** First of all, a coating of common mould, by 
most of the enlj^tened and scientific agricolto- 
rists, is spread all along the paveaaevt of this 
pit, from 9 to 15 inches deep, according to the 
cotivenience or fancy of the operator. On this 
the manare is laid, as it ia brought by a wheel- 
barrow oot of the different offices and stalls. 
When fermentation becomes violent, and this is 
Indicated by the heat and strength of the vapor, 
the cleaning of ditches and roads, or, in want 
of these, common earth are carted, often from 
a considend>le distance, and regularly spread 
over the dunghill. The gases are thus absorb- 
ed and prevented from escaping; and recourse 
is had to this remedy, whenever the rapidity of 
the putrefactive process points out its necessi-* 
{y. According to this plan, there is no waste 
nor carelessness in the management of the ma- 
nure. The mould at bottom imbibes greedily 
the saturated liquor which sinks downward ; 
and that, which is intermingled with the whole 
mass fixes and retains the gases — so often de- 
scribed as the elementary principles of the de- 
composing matter. From experience it is discov- 
ered that the earthy materials which are thus 
added to the animal and vegetable substances, 
are impregnated with as nutritive virtues as the 
dung itself; and that they increase the bulk and 
value of the manure by their whole amount."* 

The same author also gives the following dt. 
rections for the same purpose, which, though 
mostly coinciding with the foregoing, are, in 
some particulars, more definite. 

^^ With respect to the foriQation of a dang 
pit, 1 would recommend that a place be chosea 
near the bam, which should be dug about three 
feet deep, and of a size proportionate to the 
stock of cattle usually kept by the farmer, it 
is not necessary that it should be built round 
with a wall, or have a perpendicular descent, 
as it may slope gently inwards, and deepen 
gradually towards the centre. After it is thus 
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hollowed out) the texture of the bottom should 
l>e examined, and if found firm, impervious, and 
capable of containing the jaices, no further 
trouble is requisite, and the work is complete : 
but, if open and porous, it sliould be coated with 
clay, and lined with large and coarse flags [pay- 
ing stones.] Into this pit, earth from some 
neighboring field should be first brought, and 
strewed over the bottom and sloping sides, to 
the thicknes qf from 9 to 12 inches. Thus 
a safe depository will be prepared, for the 
cleanings of the bam, for the waste straw and 
weeds, tor the sweepings of the kitchen, for the 
stems of peas, beans, cabbages, potatoes, and in 
short all veg^etable n^atter of woody fibre, as 
well as for the dung of the feeding cattle, after 
H complete layer of putroscible matter has been 
•pread all over, and when the symptoms of an 
active fermentation have become visible, the 
earth, which was thrown out of the excavation, 
may b^ slowly returned, and scattered on the 
surface of the heap, to catch the exhalations 
which arc ascending: Hither, too, the urine 
should either be conducted by a drain, or car- 
ried by buckets ; for it is an unpardonable waste 
to lose the benefit of this rich and invigorating 
manure. The earth, which lies at the bottom 
will greedily drink up the urine and the vege- 
table juices, and thus gain a large accession of 
nutriment and value. So soon as the pit is 
filled op iA the manner herein describied, it 
should be emptied of all its contents ; and these 
should be carted to the .field where they are 
meant to be afterwards applied, and there laid 
down in some convenient comer, to be mixed 
up and sorted into a profitable compost. The 
pit — adjoining the bam — may be again lined 
with mould, and the former operations repeat- 
ed in procuring and augmenting its contents. 

^( During summer, this pit should be emptied 
twice or thrice according to circumstances ^ and 
its fermentable and earthy materiils transpOr- 
ved to the ground which they are destined to 
/ertilizc, and there subjected to a new process. 
Towards the fall, which by its length and mild-^ 
• ness makes amends for the advantages of more 
favored regions, all those compost heaps, as 
well as the dung about the barn yard, should 
^ be spread on the land, which is meant to be 
immediutcly ploughed. In the mean time an 
additional stratum of mould should be distribu- 
ted along the bottom and side of the pit before 
the approach of winter, and during that rigid 
season, the dung may be accumulated without 
any extraordinary care, as the intensity of the 
cold is unfavorable to putrefaction, and little 
loss will be sustained from tie dissif^ation of the 
gaseous matter. Such farmers as may choose 
40 take the trouble, and have suitable conve- 
nience of covered sheds, may pile up before 
hand a quantity of dry earth, which may be 
scattered over the dunghill in the depth of win- 
ter, on such places as indicate strong fermen- 
tation."* 

The dung-pit Tor stercorary as the learned call 
it^ will prove ot the least use in those seasons 
ot the year, whenr the stock is kept mostly in 
pastures, or the weather is such that the ma- 
nure is constvitly frozen. But greater or less 
accessions may be made to such pits or reser- 
voirs at all seasons of the year. In summer, if 
the stock is neither yarded nor stabled, the 
kitchen, the sty, &c. will add something to the 

* Letters of Agricola, pafe 220. 



dung-pit, and those who have their manure pits 
in cellars under their barns, (^hich is undoubt- 
edly the best practice) may keep their manure 
manufactory in successful operation in almost 
any extremity of cold, to which our plimate is 
subjected. Whereve*" the manure pit is situ- 
ated, it ought to be covered from the sun and 
i^ain ; and its contents ought not to be suffered 
long to undergo the putrefactive process with- 
out earth, peat, or some suitable substance to 
absorb its gaseous products. The farmer may 
vary his plans for saving and making the most 
of every substance which is suitable for, or can 
be converted into manure, as his judgment may 
direct ; but he should recollect that whenever 
he manages in such a manner as to ^^ manure the 
atmotphere^^ instead of his land or his plants, 
he over steps or falls short of the line of his duty, 
and hardly deserves his honorable office of an 
independent cultivator of the soil. 
(to be continued.) 



To stop the Rapidity of Flatnes when the Female 
Dress happens accidentally to take Fire, 
If a woollen cloth was constantly kept in 
nurseries and sitting-rooms, especially when 
there are fires, laid loose upon the table, or oth< 
er piece of furniture, this being always at hand, 
might be easily resorted to in case of accident, 
and being wrapt tight round the flames, or 
strongly pressed against them, would, by ^xcli^ 
ding the air, in many instances, soon extin^ish 
the fire. A green baize cloth beinff very plia- 
ble, and likewise a neat cover to fumitnre, is 
recommended for this purpose; and if such 
were known in the &mily by the name of the 
Stifling Cloth^ it probably would as readily be 
used when there was occasion for it, as fire en- 
gines and buckets are now. Where thfi con 
venience of baize cloth cannot be easily pro- 
cured, as in cottages, &c. a cloth cloak, riding- 
coat, or blanket, will answer much the samQ 
purpose. A man^s coat will alwavs be useful ; 
and the first man that arrives ought to apply it. 

To stop Cracks in Glass Vessels. 
The cracks of glass vessels may be mended, 
by daubing them with a suitable piece of linen 
over with^ white of egg^ strewing both over 
with finely powdered quicklime, and instantly 
applying the linen closely and evenly. 

Cement for preserving Wood and Brick, 
This composition it formed of the following 
materials, viz. mineral or coal tar, pulverized 
coal, (charcoal is esteemed the be«tN and fine 
well slacked lime ; the coal and lime to be 
well mixed together, proportioned at about 
four-fifths coal and one fifth lime : the tar to be 
heated, and while hot thickened with the mix- 
ture of coal and lime, until it becomes so hard 
that it may be easily spread upon the surface 
of a board, and not run when hot. Turpentine 
or pitch will answer nearly as well as tar, and 
plaistei of Paris will answer instead of lime ; to 
be used in the same manner, and in about the 
same proportions. The cement must be ap- 
plied warm, and is found to be used easiest with 
a trowel. 

Cemtntfor Wood or Paper. 
Dissolve some isinglass in a small quantity of 
gin or proof spirit, by a very gentle heat ; and 
preserve it in a bottle for use. 



rOR THB NEW BNGLAiTD FABJiSB. 

Mr. EorroR — Having seen nothing in your 
valuable paper respecting making manure from 
swine, 1 have been induced to send you for pub- 
lication, my method of n^aking hog manure, as 
it is generally termed, together with a brief 
sketch of its qualities and elects. 

1 generally keep and fatten four hogs each 
vear. 1 keep them in two separate apartments, 
because I think they do much better when kept 
in two pens, than when kept all together. I 
have a tight, warm house for them fo lie in, 
and a yard fifteen ie^i square, into which I fre- 

Suently throw loam, and swamp mud. I keep 
lem well supplied with straw in their house, 
but do not suffer it to remain therein more than 
a week, when I remove all from the house into 
the yard, and supply them with fresh straw. 
In the spring and summer I frequently collect 
large quantities of weeds, and put into the yard, 
some of which they devour, the remainder is 
trodden under foot, which, together with the 
loam and straw, is frequently and thoroufi^hly 
worked over by them. In this way I make from 
twenty to thirty loads of manure in a year, 
which answers a more valuable purpose than 
any other kind of manure I make use of. Ma- 
aure of this kind, seems to be of a moist, nu- 
tritious nature, and always has a good effect, es- 
pecially when used on dry, sandy or gravelly 
land. Cora or any other kind of vegetable, 
manured therewith, will endure the drought 
much better than when manured with other 
kinds of manure. I think the most valuable 
use to which it can be applied, is to manure 
com in the hill. It answers well for potatoes, 
and most other kinds of vegetables. 

A. FARWELL. 
Worcester^ March 28, 1823. 

Report of the Committee of the Eksex Agriculture 
tffiSocu/y, on the Management of Farms— from, 
a pamphlet published by said Society in October 
last. 

The Committee appointed by the Trustees 
of the Esiex Agricultural Society, to examine 
the claims for premium for the best Man- 
agement of a Farm, submit the following Re- 
port : That t^cy have received but fouF claims 
on this subject, viz. from the Hon. William 
Bartlet, of Neirboryport, for his farm in Me- 
thucn ; from Col. Jesse Putnam and Capt. Dud- 
ley Bradstreet, of Danvers ; and from Mr. Isaac 
Dodge, of Hamilton. 

Each of these farms was visited by the Com- 
mittee in the month of July, when vegetation 
was most flourishing ; and the several state- 
ments of the claimants annexed to this report 
have been carefully examined. 

The farm of Mr. Bartlet in Methuen is in a 
very high and superior state of cultivation. It 
consists of about two hundred acres of land ; is 
conveniently divided into lots ; and well fenced 
with the best of fences, Stone Wall. The or- 
der and neatness with which all the business of 
the farm is conducted merits high approbation. 
The lands have been much improved by tlie 
removal of the stones for the building of wall 
and laying covered drains, by means of which 
waste lands have been converted into fine cul- 
tivated fields. Great attention is paid to obtaia- 
ing manure, and an abundant supply is made on 
the farm.ji^^2f a^byf^''®'^ the Committet 
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pleased with the habits of sobriety and temper- 
ance ioculcated upon the laborers, and with the 
fact^ that so larg^ a farm, employing many 
hands, was carried on entirely without the ose 
of ardent spirit at any season of the year. 
Would our farmers generally imitate this exam- 
pie, they would soon find themselves reliered 
from the heaviest tax with which they are at 
present burthened. Your Committee are well 
aware of the advantages, in point of capital, 
possessed by Mr. Bartlet, over most other farm- 
ers in the county. Still they consider the im- 
provements he has made, such as are within 
the means of, and worthy of imitation by, our 
farmers generally ; and they are of the opinion 
that he is entitled to the first premium of thirty 
dollars. 

The farm of Col. Jesse Putnam, of Danvcrs, 
consists of about 114 acres of laud, and is well 
cultivated. The orchards are superior to any 
we have seen in the county, and the manage- 
ment of the young trees appears to be excellent. 
The methods pursued by Col. Putnam of subdu- 
ing the rough lands, and reclaiming his wet' 
meadows, and turning them to fertile fields, are 
iiighly judicious. Great attention has been giv- 
en on this farm to the making manure ; and 
much benefit has been derived from the swine 
in this particular. On the whole, your Com- 
mittee are 6T the opinion, that Col. Putnam is 
well entitled to the second premium of twenty 
dollars. 

The farm of Capt. Dudley Bradstceet, of Dan- 
rers, consists of about 192 §cres of land, and is 
well cultivated. The careful and accurate 
mode' of proceeding pursued by Mr. Bradstreet 
is worthy of approbation. The crops on his 
lands appeared very fine ; and his mode of man- 
agement in general worthy of imitation. The 
Committee were particularly pleased with the 
examination of a piece of swamp land, which 
by the skill and industry of Mr. Bradstreet has 
been made to produce an abundant crop of En- 
glish hay. 

On examining the farm of Mr. Isaac Dodge, 
of Hamilton, the Committee are fully coo- 
firmed in the opinion expressed in the report 
of the last year. They consider Mr. Dodge 
■well entitled to the approbation of the Society, 
for his industry and skill in the cultivation of 
bis lands, and the zeal he has manifested in pro- 
moting its interests. There has not been suffi- 
cient time since the last year for him to make 
any essential improvements. His crops, the 
present year, appeared yerj fine. 

Your Committee cannot close this Report 
without expressing their regret, that Jhere 
were so few competitors lor the premiums on 
the management of a farm. They are sensible 
that there are farms in every town in the coan- 
ty that would well bear an examination ; and 
perhaps many that would compare well with 
those they have been called upon to examine ; 
— but as the proprietors did not come forward 
with their claims, it was not in the power of 
the Committee to bring them into the compar- 
ison. Should these premiums be continued, it 
is to be hoped that all our good farmers will 
volunteer their assistance in a cause, in which 
to fail is no disgrace, but to succeed is the highest 
honor, 

JOHN ADAMS, > rnn»»^.^ 
TEMPLE CUTLER, \ ^<>*'»'»»<^««- 

Danverii Nwember 20, 1B22.. 



NEW PERIODICAL WORK. 
A new. publication entitled " Co^Jection», Hbtorical 
and Miscellaneous, and Monthly Literary Jdumal,^^ 
published by Jacob B. Moore, has lately been estab- 
tished at Concord, N. H. It has reached the 4th No. 
and merits liberal patronage and extensive circulation. 
It may serve to perpetuate the memory of worthy men, 
and worthy deeds, which, without such a work, might 
float down the current of time into the dead sea of ob- 
liTion. Some original pieces which have appeared in 
the work possess much merit. The biographical part 
must be interesting to every true American, as it be- 
stows and promises the meed of fame to those who have 
benefited their country, and adorned society. The 
following Is extracted from the last number. 

FIRST SETTLEMENT OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Wide o'er the wilderness of waves, 
Untracked by human peril. 

Our fathers roamed for pc aceful graves, 
To deserts dark and sterile. 

Their dauntless hearts no meteor led, 
In terror, o''er the ocean ; 

From fortune and from fame they fled, 
To heaven and. its devotion. 

Fate cannot bind the high-born mind 
To bigot usurpation : 

Tliey, who had left -a world behind, 

Now gave that world a nation. " Paiztb. 
Though the adTentnrers who ibrmed the 
hnmble colony first planted at Pascataqua were 
of different habits from the pilgrims who set- 
tled at Plymouth, and may not have imitated 
their examples, nor have been drawn Into the 
close ties which mutual danger serves to create 
and strengthen, — there is still something inter- 
esting, to us at least, in the circumstances of 
tlieir landing. The discovery of this continent 
had already freighted the four winds with ex- 
alted ideas of its extent and value, when the in- 
trepid Smith, born with ^^ a roving and romantic 
genius, and delighting in extravagant and dar- 
ing actions,''* directed his attention to North 
America. He had explored the coast of Vir- 
ginia, been a captive among the natives, and a 
father to the infant colony, — by his courage in- 
timidating, or by his address controlling the fan- 
cies 6f the Indians ; and now extended his en- 
terprises still farther north into unknown seas, 
ranging from east to west, and touching at the 
various islands stretching along the coast as if to 
defend the newly discovered continent from the 
violence of the stormy Atlantic. Smith landed 
upon the islands formerly called by his name, 
but at present known as the Isles of Shoals.t 
To the country east of Virginia he gave the 
udime of M'ew England. New Hampshire was 
called Laconia, There are found in most coun- 
tries, men hardy enough to brave the rigors of 
the ocean and inclement seasons, for the pros- 
pect of gain, or of personal Hberty. A howlmg 
wilderness, though its tront may inspire awe, 
cannot subdue the hopes of the adventurer. He 
fancies mmes of wealth concealed in the reces- 
ses of the country — golden dreams cheer his 
midnight slumbers, and inspirit his hours of 
wakemlnehs. Or on the other hand, the op- 
pressed may court the dangers of thf deep, can 
they bui afford a refuge from the sotil-sickening 
scourges of religious tyranny. While most of 



the settlers of New England had one of these 
objects in view, it is not difficult to perceive 
that the former had a powerful influence with 
the early inhabitants of New Hampshire. A 
few hnmble fishermen from. London were our 
common fathers. Cheered alike with the pros- 
pect of accan^tilating wealth, and tasting its en- 
joyments, they pitched their tents at Little Har- 
bor on the Piscataqua, in 1623. The season of 
their landing is well known, and the place^ with 
many circumstar.ccs attending it. It is now 

NEARLV TWO CF.NTrlll£S SINCE THE EVENT TOOK 
PLACE. 



• Belknap. 

t Smith discovered these islands in 1614. It is not 
known for what reason their name was altered. In the 
deed of the Indian, sagamores to John Wheelright in 
1629, ''the Islet of 3hoa|t,M (otUd by (he English,'' 
are included. 



From the New York National Adrocate. 
CONSUMPTIONS. 

On looking over the bills of mortality for the 
year 18S2, we find that 1692 men and women 
died in this city, and out of nearly ninety differ- 
ent diseases 624 were of consumption alone. It 
would seem from the number of victims to this 
fatal .disorder that it is an endemick disease. 
This is not the fact, our climate does not pro- 
duce this disease ; it is the origin of careless- 
ness, and indlflerence to clothing, habits and 
changes of atmosphere. A common cold caught 
from carelessness, and running into a confirm- 
ed consumption by inattention, may be cited as 
the undeviating origin, and if we find children 
pale, sickly and puny, we shall discover that 
their parents were affected with a touch of thif 
insidious disease. We 4ia?e aUvays believed 
that wet or damp feet were the cause of colds 
and consumptions, and how easy it is to sacri* 
fice a little pride and fashion to ensure health 
and comfort ? Yesterday was sloppy walking, 
though a fine atmosphere prevailed, yet we saw 
many ladies walking in Broadway with prunel- 
la shoes. A thin covering of leather only kept 
the wet from penetrating the soles of their feet 
and shooting up its damp and deadly Tenom to 
the breast, there first to produce a cough and 
then a slow hectic disorder, until the fell mon- 
ster, consumption, hurries them to the grave, 
full of kopc, youth and expectation. 

Now, is it a great sacrifice to wear neat over- 
shoes, and keep their feet dry ? Will it ruin 
their shapes if they keep on their fiannels a 
little longer ? Is it any consequence what Billy 
Fribble says about their appearance on the 
promenade ? Suppose they catch cold and it 
wears off; they must nurse themselves, bathe 
their feet, drink catnip toa, barley water, and lie 
in bed a day or two ; be nursed, coaxed, and 
scolded; and, before they are strong again, out 
they sally, witli kid slippers and naked elbows ; 
and then in bed again, and send for Doctor 
Hosack. 

We submit to our Knickerbockers, whether^ 
in good old times when women wore pattens, 
and clattered over the muddy pavements, they 
ever died of consumptions ? Whether they ever 
had inflammation on the lungs, or rheumaticks, 
when they dressed in stiff brocades and quilted 
petticoats ? Rely upon, it, that in the bills of 
mortality we shall have to add a new disease, 
viz : the bon ton. 

The whole population of Calcutta is found by 
a late accurate estimate, to be 177,217^ Besides 
these, who are residents, there are about 100,000 
who daily enter and depart from the city. At^out 
13,000 of the inhabitants are nominal ChristianSi 
48,000 Mahom5f^g^(^^l|jW^Ji^^ ^^ 
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ADDRESS 

or THE HOK. 8. BiiLC, DEU7ERED BKFOUC THE 
CHESHIRE (n. a.) AGfiJOULTUiU;. SOCIETY, OCTO- 

Blai, 1822. 

It was not without reluctance,' mjr fellow citi- 
zens, that I coDseoted to undertake the dutj of 
addressing you on this occasion. Although the 
first days of my existence — the days to which 1 
look back with most pleasure — were employed 
in the cultivation of the earth, yet for many 
years other pursuits hare occupied the great- 
est portion of my thoughts and my time. 1 
could not, therefore, I was sensible, communi- 
cate to you information derived fvom my own 
experience ; but the reflection that you would 
doubtless have the candor to excuse tny defi- 
ciencies, diminished my reluctance to perform 
the duty assigned me. 

But however unacqudnted I may be with the 
art of Agriculture. I have ever felt fer the cul- 
tivators of the soil the respect which is justly 
idue to that profession which supports all others. 
When therefore Agricultural Societies were 
first organized in New £ngland«»when the far- 
mers instituted their peculiar and appropriate 
holidays, in common with others, I indulged 
with pleasure the expectation, that by means of 
tliese their prosperity would be increased, and 
the profession attain to higher estimation in so- 
ciety. This expectation was strengthened by a 
recollection of the conduct of the other pro- 
fessions. The clergy have their associations ; 
the lawyers hold bar meetings; the physi- 
cians have their medical societies, and occa- 
sionally assemble to communicate to each oth- 
er the dfscoveries and improvements they have 
made. If to all these professions this practice 
had been found advantageous, it was but natural 
to believe that farmers would derive equal ben- 
efit from a similar practice. 

Permit me to express my sinceterre|ret that 
these Societies are now regarded with less fe- 
>ror than formerly; and my astonishment that 
their warmest opposers are found among those 
whom they are calculated most to benefit. And 
what are the objections against them ? It has' 
been said that the premluoss are often injudi- 
ciously and unjustly bettbwed. Instances, no 
doubt, have occurred where the most worthy 
claimants have fkiled to obtain them. But the 
instances are few, and much fewer than they 
are supposed to be. Greater confidence o^ht 
certainly to be placed in the decisions of award- 
ing committees who are selected lor their skill 
and act under a sense of responsibility, than in 
\he opinions of casual observers and disappoint- 
ed competitors. But it cannot be pretended 
that in any instance a premium hto been ob- 
tained without some degree of merit In the re- 
ceiver. If granted to a degree inferior only to 
the highest. It has Certainly answered a valua- 
ble, if not the tno9t valuable purpose. It has 
rewarded indus^ and skill, and its effect to 
stimulate others to exertion is diminished in a 
flight degree, if diminished at all 

It is another ob^ction, that 1^ the offer of a 
premium for the fettest steer or ox, and for the 
most abundant crop, the fermer is enticed to be- 
stow all hit care upon one animal or opoo one 
acre, to trie neglect of aH the rest The reply 
to this objection is, that it is not fer the Attest 
animal tiiat the pretaium is offered, but the one 
ftaving the most points of excellence ; imd to 
raise one possesalag ^ese doe? Ml require that 



the othen should be neglected. It requires 
only a good judgment, imnroved by careful ob- 
servation of the differept breeds and a due de- 
gree of care and attention. As to crops, it Is 
by no means clear, that the neglect of a part of 
the land will render them less abundant. In- 
deed it hardly admits of doubt, that the quanti- 
ty of manure usually applied to two acres 
would, if applied to but one, yield, in most ca- 
ses, the same profit to the farmer. Any expe- 
dient, therefore, which can entice him to till 
fewer acres, or to make a greater quantity of 
manure, must be beneficial to him and to the 
country. It certably is not useless wisdom to 
know what is the utmost power of the soil and 
what the utmost efficacy of manure ; nor can 
there be danger that the farmers of this coun- 
try can be very soon induced to depart too fer 
from the very prevalent error of bestowing 
their labor and spreading their manure upon too 
large a surface. 

It has often been objected that the expenses 
necessary to be incurred to obtain a premium 
are generally greater than the amount of it^ and 
the inference is deduced that the offier of it 
produces more injury than benefit. The^l is 
seldom so ; but were it often so, the inference 
would be incorrect and unwarranted. Does no 
permanent benefit result from the experiment 
made and the knowledge acquired f Has not the 
successful competitor, and not he alone, but all 
the competitors, ascertained some new principle 
which they can afterwards apply with greater 
skill, or discovered some new method which 
they can afterwards simplify and extend ? Let 
me illustrate ray meanii^ by a reference to the 
mechanic arts. Suppose a premium of one 
thousand dollars had been offered to the person 
who should invent the best machine to separate 
cotton from the seed. This premium. althougi|, 
large, wouldjM>t perhaps have been a sufficient 
recompense to the illustrious Whitney, for the 
machine he first contrived and completed. But 
in making tlie first, he might have ascertained 
what was possible to be effected ; and In midc* 
ing the second and the third have learned how 
to simplify the structure in such a manner that 
he could afterwards erect a machine at even 
less expense than the cultivator of cotton could 
well afford to pay. Such is precisely the case 
in Agriculture. The farmer who has ascertain^ 
ed by an experiment, which the offer of a pre-, 
mium may have encouraged him to make, that 
an acre of land can be made to produce eighty 
or a hundred bushels of com, may, at succes- 
sive trials, arrive at the same result in a more 
simple manner. He mi^ ascertain that some 
parts of the process may be omitted without 
detriment, and that others mav be executed at 
much less expense than at first And this will 
be but a small portion of the benefit that will 
accrue. Others besides the competitors will be 
induced to make a trml. Inquiry will be awak- 
ened as to the means which were used to ob- 
tain such astonishing success. A knowledge of 
the best mode of cultivation will be extensive- 
ly diffused. The reputation and price of our 
lands will be raised; and fewer enterprlsmg 
young Bien will leave the home of their fethers 
to bury themselves in the western wilderness. 
Ambition will be excited ; higher aims will be 
enteriained ; a whole country will feel the in- 
▼igorating influence, «nd advanee a atep for- 
ward in the progress of improvment. 



It has moreover been observed, that as Hht 
poor are unable to incur the necessanr expen- 
ses, the premiums are gained principadry by tiie 
rich. If the poor cannot, and do not, incur the 
expense of making an experiment, the objec- 
tion just considered loses all its force. If the 
rich make expensive experiments, this modes 
and results of which will l>e known to all, and 
will contribute to the benefit of all, it is cer- 
tainly not unjust that they should receive from 
a fund to which they largely contribute, a par- 
tial, if not entire, remuneration. The farmer 
who considers himself poor ought indeed to re- 
joice that the rich can be inmced, partly by 
the prospect of recompense, and partly by the 
love of distinction, to make experiments m Ag- 
riculture, from which, if unsuccessful, they 
alone will sustain injury, but from which, if suc- 
cessful, not only they, but he and his country 
will derive essential advantage. 

They who make these objections take too 
narrow a view of the operation and effect of 
these societies. They look at them only in the 
act of awarding premiums. They suppose that 
their influence is felt by the competitors only, 
and that it ceases the moment the premium I9 
paid. Such a view is indeed quite too narrow 
and circumscribed. Far more powerful and ex- 
tensive is their influence. It is felt by many 
who are not conscious of it ; and by many who 
regard with indifference, if not hostility, the 
cause of their own improvement They rouse the 
attention of farmers; they elicit fects, state- 
ments and theories; they collect and agaio 
spread information ; they elevate the agricultu- 
ral profession, by bringing the members of it 
together, by making them acquainted with each 
other, and by shewing them their collective 
strength. . The emulation they excite animatea 
ererj fermer to greater and more constant ex- 
ertion. If one person raises a crop unusually 
large, his neighbors, ashamed to be left far be* 
hind, will be stimulated by pride as well as faj 
interest, to strive to approach as near to him as 
possible. ^ 

But our experience, tny fellow dtizensi 
proves the beneficial effects of these societies. 
The appearance of our country has greatly im- 
proved since their first institution. This re- 
mark is supported by the testimony of aknost 
every traveller,. And they who have constant- 
ly attended our Uttle shows, assert that at ev- 
ery recent exhibition the stock offered has ex- 
celled that which was offered at the preceding 
one ; that the young cattle have uniformly suf^ 
passed the old ; and that the improvement has 
been plainly visible, and by no means trifling ki 
degree. Will any one say that this effect maj 
be attributed to some other cause? Let him 
then point out that cause, and by comparing it 
with the one to which I refer it, demonstrate ite 
superior efficacy. ^ 

Not to our own experience only would I ap- 
peal. That of England fully and powerfnUy 
corroborates ours. In that country, Agdcu^ 
tural Societies have been hmg established ; and 
since that establishment — I repeat now the re- 
mark of accurate and criacal observer»— the 
art of husbandry has been constantly advancing, 
and to them this advanceaient has been gener- 
ally attributed. No exam|^ or testhnow can 
be more respectable than that of En^ish hus- 
bandmen who cultivate their own ferms. Tkef 
lUveJu that happy medium between luxo^ aai 
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poT«rty which gives fall sc<^ to the exer- 
cise of the judgnent, and swuiboiis mil the fto 
uhiet of th^ auBd to mctiTe and constant ezer^ 
tioo. _ 

In that coimtrjf'loo, Agricaltore h not only 
pracHced as an art, hot it is also studied as a 
sciettce. The farmer, as well as the clergyman 
and physician, has hn appropriate library. He 
gains knowledge by reading in the closet, as 
wcM ss by obsenration in the field. The first 
chemisl of the ^^e— he to whom Bonaparte 
assigned the ptla of excellence— hasf at the 
reqnest of the Board of Agricalture, devoted 
B«eh of his time to making experiments calco- 
kted to render the science of which he is n 
ter, snbserTient to that which it is tAetr official 
doty to enconrage. The experiments were de* 
tailed in lectures delivered before the Board. 
These lectures have been published in a boflt. 
They hare been read throughout Europe and 
America; and have, by intelligent Agrlcoku- 
rists, been pronounced highly useful and instroc- 
five. That they are the productiott of a mar 
who Is not a fiirtner, and uiat they liaTe been 
printed and publidied, are not supposed to be 
^rcumstances which ought to render tlMm un- 
worthy o( attention. 

The prejudice against book-fiirming, as it ii 
called — ^but to use a more correct expression, 
the prejudice against consultii^ and regarding 
the experience of others— exists no where but 
among the farmers of this counftry. If we 
trace it to its origin we shall find that our an- 
cestors deserve less censure for imbibing It, 
than the present generation for submitting to its 
iafluence. When our country was settled, the 
soil was rich from the decomposition of all the 
▼egets^bles which for ages had grown and de- 
cayed upon its surface. It required no skill to 
obtain from this soil an abundant harvest Hard 
and .jDonstant labor only was requisite r^uidt' 
strength of sinews was of course more highly 
prized by the farmer tiian experience and sa- 
gacity which could profit him nothing. Tbat 
nil the agricultural books then existing in our 
langui^^ were adapted to a different climate 
and to a country where the soil had long been 
subjected to the yearly exactionf of the J 
httiidmenj rendered them entirely inapplicable 
and useless here. When consulted and follow- 
ed, as they doubtless sometimes were, by emi- 
granls from the milder climate and exhausted 
^Ids of England, they led astrar those who had 
%een accustomed to confide in them. The well 
educated, intelligent and systematic farmer was 
Jbuod to succeed no better than he who was ig- 
soottt but industrious. Hence arose an opinion 
-that aH boito on the subject of husbandry were 
not only useless but Injurious ; that ^[ricultore. 
could derive no aid from science ; that any per- 
son who was able to labor, but unfit for every 
other profession, was yet fit to be a farmer. 
And what effect could such opinions, long and 
wenerally entertained, produce, but the deep 
Segradation of a profession, which, as it is the 
first in usefulness, atf hi to be held highest in 
Imoor? 

• The ciirtmntaftSfis which gave rise to the 
prejudice and opinions 1 faaTO mentiooed exist 
no hmger. Our cood soib have, by constant 
f ulture, heen exhausted of those properties 
which render them iiertile. Nature failing, art 
^mt here* as well as in Eagbnd, be pressed in- 
to e^t service* The rules and prec^ of art 



must be ascertained by experience and observa- 
tion ; but that they may be extensively useful, 
they must be published, and by this means be 
presenred and placed within the reach of all. 
Will any fanner disdain to consult these books ? 
Will any say that in (his country the art of hus- 
bandry has already reached perfection? Will 
any say that he is too wise to profit from the 
recorded experience of others f This in effect, 
is the language of those who proscribe the pe- 
rusal of Agricultural publications ; and as it is 
one of the objects of Agricultural Societies to 
obtain materials for such publications, this, in 
effect, is the language of those who deny the 
usefulness of Agricultural Societies. 

Believing that these Societies, could they re- 
ceive sufficient patronage to <mable them to 
produce their full effoct, wovdd be highly ben- 
eficial to the country— woukl conduce to the 
improvement of hushandnr, and add respecta- 
bility to the profession of farmers, I have en- 
deavored to refute the principal objections 
which have been raised against theoEi. These 
objectioBS havo lately been nig^ with increas- 
ed seal snd with pernicious e£ct They have 
deprived oiff country societies of the public 
patronage. I cannot but hope that hereafter a 
diffsrent sentiaaent will prevail — that our Intel- 
l^^nt farmers, discarding unfounded jealoa^, 
will, by all the iMaas iii their power, foster in- 
stitutions which reason, our own experience, 
and the experience of others concur in pro- 
nouncing eminently cpef ul. 

(To U conceded tn otir next.) 

fVom the llbaay Ploogh Boy. 

Mbu SouTHWicK — In our neighborhood, we 
have made up a kind of a rea&ng room, and 
take most of the Albany papers. 

Our attention has lately been a good deal 
turned to the fate of Agricultural Societies, as 
we notice some sbaip shooting in the papers, 
on that subject. 

We have beard a report, as how the first 
Legislature under the new Constitution, will, in 
all probability, repeal the agricultural law.— 
Last evening we had a pretty full meeting, and 
oonsidei*able debating on the subjeoj^omethii^ 
like what vou call lobby members. 

Squire J s who you know talks a great 

deal, and sometimes he is quite eloquent, as he 
was once a considerable of a lawyer, took an 
active part. Capt S th was warmly op- 
posed to these societies. He finished the rem- 
nant of his glass, and said — ^ I am not ashamed 
to own I was at first, when the fever was up, 
a friend to these agricultural societies ; — birt, 
says he, Pve tried three times for a premium 
on swine, but they were given to rich fiurmers. 
My wife carried some excellent flannel at4lie 
last Fair, but, because it was not made of meri- 
no wool, the premium was given to Col. T ^9 

wife, who you know Is a rich man too. My 
eldest daughter carried a pair of blue knit stock- 
iuffs, and our P<^ly made a straw hat— hut 
all in Tain"-we got no premiunss ; and, te 
we are all now determined to pull down the Sf^ 
cleties if we can ; for it is a confounded Aa 
that the state should spend tbn TBOmism dol- 
LMMa a year, to give rieb farmers in silver I^ate, 
and we poor fanners must be taxed and ruined, 
to pay the piper. U4s all pavade andBonsense 
be assured/^ 



Smoking my pipe quietly In a comer-— ^o 

snys 1, now I see Capt. S th, that the patiiip 

otism of your family, all lies in your pocket 

Squire J s, all this time, appeared ah. 

sorbed in thought, with his chin resting upon 
a well worn-round head of an old hickory staff, 
" Well, says he, gentlemeu, I have been list- 
ening to your debate, on a subject of great im- 
portance. 1 thougl^l as Capt. S— — th now does, 
when these Cattle Shows first began in this 
country — ^but I am not such a fool as to shut my 
eyes and cars against truth— what I see 1 be- 
lieve, although it appears to me like magic, yet 
so is the fact. Now, let us, in imagination, 
strike a circle, for instance, of ten miles round 
this spot ; and then let us fairly compare the 
general state of the farms within the circle now^ 
to what they were only four years ago — also 
our live stock — and our household manufac- 
tures ; the answer we all know — well, now hol4 
on there ; and. then let us look at the fences — 
clean barn yards — brushing up on all sides — 
deny this if you can, Capt. S th — donU you 
observe also, that our wives and daughters are 
brushing up, and are more cheerful than for<» 
meriy, when we could hardly bring both ends to 
meet For my part, I am a friend to the new 
Constitution, a full blood buck tail, if you will 
have it so ; and for that reason, I shall be mor- 
tified, if the agricultural societies should be 
pulled down the first year of the new Constitu- 
tion. Besides, said the Squire, rising upon his 
stafi^ and brightening up into eloquence — ^be- 
sides, gentlemen, it will be as vain to attempt 
to arrest the progress of these agricultural so- 
cieties, as to check the descent of the Hudson 
River in a freshet. 

^^ The tide of public opinion will rollon-f- 
the light of science cannot be concealed— the 
good sense of the community will eventually 
predoi|iinate — the moment the state is liberated 
firom its canal responsibilities the cause of agri- 
culture, ICr. H. savs, must be sustained with 
renewed vigor and animation. So say I. £^ 
ough has iHeen done to insure that result — ^the 
seed are widelv scattered, and sown on a luxu- 
riant soil — in the mean time they germinate and 
shoot forth in all their beauhr and splendor. 

«« Posterity will he blessed by its fruits— and 
will not fail to revert their eyes to the present 
day with astonishment, should the law be re- 
pealed.'^ Your esteemed friend, 

PETER PL0U6HJ06GER. 

PAUPERISM. 
We have (says the Baltimiore Chronicle) fd- 
ready, and on move occasions than one, tanea 
th^ liberty to remark that the only way to abol* 
i^ pai^risfli, is to repeal all our poor laws 
altogether, to cut up the whole root and branchy * 
without any sort ol^ favor or affection ; that the 
mabdy resides in the law making provision 
for the poor, which when abolished will bring 
tiie evil alo^ with it Pauperism may be de- 
^aomhmted vice, and mdolence, nut out to nurse, 
and is it anv wonder that both should thrive mor 
der audi . ttberal munificent patronage ? W« 
make provision for paupers with as much leg- 
isk^ve gravity, as if It were our object to es> 
lablish C<^dnies all over the Continent, consist- 
mg of such meritorious Individuals. The sin 

(and iniquity of this asay be traced to the law-^ 
a fiMt that has been prove^by statistical details, 
firo* te sMsi grgfifjggpji^^^^^^ L^ 
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Tke Farmer s and Gardaxers Remembrancer. 

APRIL. 

Fence?.— As soon as possible put your fences 
in thoron^li repair. Some farmers have a knack 
at teaching their caltle to jump over or shov^ 
down fences. Th'iy begin with a weak fence, 
three rails high perhaps, or thereabouts. As 
Soon as their cattle have learnt to leap over or 
ihrow down such a fence they add another rail, 
and now and then a prop or a stake, which the 
animals soon learn to '' make notliing of." The 
farmer then docs what he ought to have done 
in the first instance, makes a gooA five-rail fence. 
But his cattle, having by this time found out 
their own strength and agility, are not to be stop- 
ped by such trifles, and if they do not become 
quite so nimble as the ^^ cow that leaped over the 
moon," and as hard to confine as Baron Trenck, 
they take all occasions to show how badly they 
were brought upy and their owner looses prop- 
erty as well as credit by his neglect of early 
discipline. 

Early Potatoes. — The best time to plant po- 
tatoes for winter'*s use, feeding stock, &lc. is said 
to be abobt the latter end of May, or the first of 
June ; but it would be good economy, generally 
speaking, to plant an early sort on early ground 
to feed your hogs, before your Indian com is 
ripe. You may thus, perhaps, get the start of 
your neighbors, and bring your pigs to a better 
oecause an earliei' market. Plant the earliest 
sort for this purpose ; some say the English 
Whites (as they are called) are best, and will 
do to dig in July. Every farmer, no doubt, 
thinks he knows how to plant potatoes without 
our advice. However, it can do him no harm 
to attend to what we have to say fipon the sub- 
ject, and if he pleases he may take h|s own way 
aHerwards in spite of us. 

As good and as expeditious a way as any for 
putting the seed into the ground is as follows : 
** After the ground is prepared, by ploughing 
and harrowing, cut furrows with the horse 
plough, forty inches apart j drop the sets in the 
furfows ; then pass th^ plough along the back 
of each furrow, which will throw the earth of 
both furrows upon the sets ; and afterwards lev 
el the ground with the back of a harrow, or 
with a harrow that has short tines if ybu will ; 
bgt it is of no great consequence whether it be 
levelled at all. Another method of planting is, 
to plough the ground plain, keeping the fur- 
rows straight and regular, and drop sets in eve- 
ry third or fourth furrow."* 

A writer in the American Farmer, vol. i, p. 
154, recommends a similar process in planting, 
but prefers having the rows but three feei^ and 
the seeds containing one eye, or two at the 
most, eight inches apart, in the rows, and each 
cutting or seed should weigh about the third of 
an ounce avoirdupois. At this rate an acre will 
require about 15 bushels of seed. If the ground 
be rich enough without manure, the furrow for 
' the row need not be more than four inehes d^p, 
otherwise Jt ought to be six. In dry sandy land 
put the seed under the manure; if otherwise, 
put it on the top, 

With rcg^ard to the choice of seed potatoes, 
their size, &c. the following remarks appear to 

* Dcaae'j W. E. Fairer, p. 347 ; Weill & imr* od. 



us correct. '' Some economists begin by paring 
^he potatoe^ and planting only the skins ; others 
less saving, cut the potatoes into slices, leaving 
a single ^ye to each slice ; and a third class, al- 
most as provident as the other two, are careful 
to pick out the dwarfs, and reasonable enough 
to expect n progeny of giants. These practices 
cannot be too much censured, or too soon aban- 
doned, because directly opposed both by reason 
and experience. In other cases, we take great 
pains, and sometimes incur great expense, to 
obtain the best seed. In the cultivation of wheat 
we reject all small, premature, worm eaten, or 
otherwise imperfect grains ; in preparing for a 
crop of Indian com, we select the best ears, and 
even strip from these the small or ill-shaped 
grains at the end of the cob ; so also in planting 
beets, carrots, parsnips and turnips,' the largest 
and finest are selected for seed. The reason 
of all this is obvious. Plants, like animals, are 
rendered most perfect, by selecting the finest 
individuals of the species from which to breed. 
Away, then, with such miserable economy, and 
instead of planting skins, or slices, or dwarfs, 
take for seed the best and largest potatoes; 
those having in themselves the most aliment for 
the young plants ; place them in your furrows 
ten or twelve inches apart, and cover them 
carefully ifrith earth."* 

The opinions of the writer above quoted co- 
incide with facts as developed by many experi- 
ments which we have heard or read of, parti- 
cularly with those made by a gentleman of 
Ryegate, Vt. and detailed in the New England 
Farmer, No. 7, p. 63. By these it appeared 
that ^^ large potatoes are much better for seed 
than small ones, and that it is better to cut them 
than to plant them whole," and that the middle 
parts of potatoes used for seed will produce bet- 
ter crops, other tilings being equal, than the 
ends. 

From an experiment made by a fanner in the 
employ of the Hon. Josiah Q,uincy^ the particu- 
lars of which are given in the Mass. Agricul- 
tural Repository, vol. v, p. 64, it appears that 
the product of certain rows, planted with whole 
potatoes, exceeded an equal extent of adjoining 
rows, planted with cut potatoes fnore than one 
third. This is veij different from the result of 
the experiments of the gentleman who s^nt us 
the communication from Ryegate, above refer- 
red to. We are not able to conjecture what 
could be the cause of this difference ; but we 
should apprehend that some disadvantage might 
accrue from cutting potatoes in consequence of 
the juice of the potatoe being wasted through 
the wounds. Mr. M^Mahon advises to cut the 
potatoes ^^ a week before planting, in order that 
the wounds should have time to form a dry crust, 
for if planted at this season immediately after 
being cut, they would imbibe too much mois- 
ture, many of them rot, and the rest be greatly 
weakened thereby." The FarmerV Assistant 
says that wetting seed potatoes, and then rolling 
them in Plaister of Paris, immediately before 
planting, greatly assists the crop. 

It should seem by some experiments detailed 
in the Pennsylvania Farmer, and quoted in the 
Farmer's Manual, page 56, that lai^ potatoes 
cut into sets or pieces, with two eyes eacli, pro- 
duce more when set at nine inches distance in 



t Treatise on AgHcoltttre, first publiibed in the Al- 
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the rows (being plaited according to the driU 
method) than at six or twelve inches distance. 

Coarse manure answers, best for potatoes. — 
Fallen leaves taken from the woods are recom- 
mended by a correspondent of the Bath Society 
in England. This kind of manure, says the 
writer, causes potatoes to be much more mealy 
and of a finer flavor thaii when they are pro* 
duced by the application of ashes or dung. — 
There are many farms where rotten leaves, and 
the soil which is made by their decay, may be ob- 
tained in great quantities, and at a very trifling 
expense. Dry straw, damoged hay, &c. are 
said to be fully equal for potatoes to the best 
rotted dung. Indeed, on some accounts, straw, 
hay, &c. are to be preferred as they give pota- 
toes of the best quality, and equal in quantitj 
to rotten manure from the dunghill. Dry straw^ 
cut with a machine, would probably be f&qnal 
to any manure for potatoes. 

A British writer gives the following mles reU 
ative to the rfianagement of seed potatoes, &c« 
which we think worthy of being submitted to 
our practical farmers. 1. ^^The potatoes fbr 
seed should be kept in a separate pit, which 
should never be opened, until the time when 
the potatoes are to be cut into sets : for if veg- 
etation commences any time before the pota- 
toes are to be planted, it is apt to occasion the 
curl. 2. The sets should be placed about a foot 
separate from each other. 3. Many crops are 
spoiled from being planted too deep in the 
ground. This ought carefully to be avoided.^^^ 

We do not insist upon the farmer's planting 
hifi potatoes in the drill method, especially if 
his land be rough, stony, or hard to cultivate, 
in such case the old mode of planting in tdlla 
is probably preferable. But in a rich, mellow 
soil, the drill method is undoubtedly best. Dr. 
Deane observed as follows — " One of my neigh- 
bors planted in his garden, drills and rows of 
hilJs alternately of equal length, and equallj 
manured ; when he dug them he found the 
drill rows produced twice as much as the other. 
It is not more labor to lay the dung in drills^ 
than in hills ; and the labor of hoeing is not in- 
creased.! 



♦ Systems of Husbandry in Sc6tland, vol. i, p. 428. 
t Deane»8 N. E. Farmer, p. 226 ; Wells & LoUy^ ed. 



MR. OSBORN'S POEMS. 

W« have this day published the proposals of Mir. 
Selleck-Osbom, for printing, by subscription, a Collie* 
tion of Poems. - We have seen some tpecimeiu of ths^ 
gentleman^s poetry which induce us to entertain a fa- 
vorable opinion of his powers as a poet. What we have 
perused have appeared from time to time in newspa- 
pers, and we were pleased wkh them. We consldeeed 
them as correct, moral, and sentiaicatal elTiisions, e&^ 
hibiting the inspiration of the gienuiBe Bard, divested 
of that wildness and eccentricity which characterize 
the productions of many modern British Wrists, who 
too frequently in search of sublimity bid adieu to com* 
mon sense, and resemble more ' 

*' A wild goose lost in hasy weather,^' 
than a genuine bird of Jove, soariog to meet tiie sua 
in the midst of the Empyrean. 

It is true we have heretofore been pitted against Mr. 
Osbom in poIiticaUcontests, but we have long since 
laid down the weapons of our warfare ; and besides^ 
we hope vire reserahle^-so fur as candor k coacenied— 
the critic mentioned by Pope, ^ 

" Who to a ^iend his faolts can freely show. 
And gladly praite the merit* of a foe.^^ 

We wish Mr. psbom success, and hope the American 
public will take this opportunity to wipe away a staod- 
ingf theme of ^e^H-oach from foreig^ert, that nobo^ 
read* or b^^i^^i^Hjo^ w v/HT l\^ 
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FARMER SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FROrt GIBRALTAR. 

The brif Jew, CajJt. Deane, arrived in this City on 
Banday last, and bruoght Gibraltar papers to the 
19th of Februkry; By thete it appears that the Span- 
iards are preparing to breast the ^ock of battle, with- 
oat exhibiting any symptoms of dismay. The Cortes 
•haye voted to raise 30,000 additional troops, increasing 
the army to 124,579 men, and have taken measures to 
raise a naval armament adequate to the defence of the 
coast. Gen. Mina is cnofirmed in the command of the 
army of Catalonia, Gen. Ballasteros is appointed to 
the armies of Arragon and Navarre ; an army of re- 
serve is to be assembled near Madrid to be commanded 
by Count Abisbal. Thanks were voted to Gen. Mina 
and his army by the Cortes, for having obtained com- 
niaild of the forts of Urgel, which were si^rrendered on 
the 3d of February. On the 20th Jan. Brig. Gen. 
Rotten burned to the ground Piteus, and all the coun- 
try houses within one league of it, in consequence, of 
the inhabitants being inimical to the Constitutional 
system. 

Gen. Donnell, Commander in Chief of the King^s 
Armies in Navarre and Biscay, has issued a proclama- 
tion to his troops, which is full of poipposity. In this 
he says that " The tyrannic sway of mcredulity and 
rebellion is forever al an end. The worthy Head of 
the august dynasty of the Bourbons has sent forth 
from Farts, the thunderbolt which is to hurl it down in 
Spain, where, as a last asylum, some of her unnatural 
sons had attempted to enthrone it,^' &c. &c 

LATEST FROM EUROPE. 

Capt. Curtis, from London, arrived in Boston on the 
evening of the 2d inst, and brought papers to the 24th 
February. These have a someiHiat more pacific aspect 
■than the last preceding aocoimts. It is now said that 
the departure of the Duke d^Angouleme, the Comman- 
der in Chief of the French armies, destined for the inva- 
sion of Spain, has been deferred till the end of JVf arch. 
This, however, may' be merely to avoid a winter's cam- 
paign. The merchants of Havre have prepared a peti- 
tion for peace. According to the Couvier, G. Britain 
iias determined on a ^^ dignified neutrality.'' Public 
opinion, however, that is the opinion of the greater part 
of the population throughout Europe, is decidedly op^ 
posed to » war with Spain. Should Franc^ undertake 
her menaced crusade against the liberties of that coun- 
try, her troops will be accompanied with the execra- 
tions •f eveiy friend to humanity throughout the clv£U 
ized world ; and every victory (should mey obtain any) 
should be Che source and signal of bitter lamentation to 
every human being who is not an enemy to the human 
race. — 

Lateit from Canton. — Capt. Ashly, from Canton, 
•has brou^t papers and advices to the 1st December. 
It appears by them, that the first accpunt of the ex- 
tent of the great calamity of fire experienced there, 
was, as not unusual, much exaggerated. It had, how- 
ever, been ascertained that 4,500 booses, Sec, had been 
dettroyed. The Cmnese government had adopted meas- 
ures for the relief of the sufierers, and for rebuilding 
the desolate suburbs. 

" Tremendoui Snow Storm ."' — Almost every paper, 
now-a-days, furnishes us with something sublime under 
this head. It has not, however, been quite equal to an 
Alpine avalanche ; and we have heard of no city, town 
or village having been buried for quite so long a. time 
as Jon^ remained in the bosom of the deep. It is true 
that on Sunday night and Mond^ morning last. Em- 
peror Boreas mustered his troops, ^^ the light militia of 
the lower sky," and these, under the command of Gen. 
Jack Frost, a very blustering character, effected a tem- 
porary non-intercouse between town and country ; and 
even undertook to barricade the doors of many peacea- 
ble inhabitants of the good city of Boston. But Gen. 
Sunshine and Com. Southwind have attacked the airy 
forces of the tyrant of the north, and he is now in full 
retreat towards his head quarters at the north pole. 

Crarlss Vigvoias, Civil and Topographical En- 
gineer, has published in N. York, a work entitled, 
" Observations upon the Floridas." The National 
Gazette says, " this work contains more abundant, 
curious, and well dusted information concerning the 
Horidas than any other extant." 



Lord Bjfron^ says the Charleston Courier, is comiifg | 
to this country. We are sorry for it. He Tvill not be 
pleased with the United States. Neither their climate 
n^r their manners are sen8uali:&ed, as in Italy. He will 
find that his mind has travelled in advance of his per- 
son, and withered the flowers that he hopes for Jn his 
path. He will behold the pious, recoiling from apos- 
tate genius — the beautiful, shuddering at the profaner 
of innocence — and the virtuous republican, sneering at 
the vices of peerage. 

Public Dinner, — A public dinner was given on the 
20th ult. to Joseph Shearer, Esq. of PiUsfield, Mass. by 
a number of gentlemen pf that town, ^^ as a token of 
their gratitude for his many acts of munificence to the 
town." 

Firet, — On the 20th nit. the Dye House, belonging 
td the Pittsfield Woollen Manufacturing Company, was 
destroyed by fire, with most of its contents. Loss esti- 
mated at $2000. The or^in of the fire cannot be ac- 
counted for. The Woollen Factory at Hempstead 

Harbor, L. I. was totally destroyed by fire on the 25th 
ult. with all the out buildings, stock and machinery. 
Ihe loss of property is estimated at about $15,000. 

Messrs. Bliss k White, of New York, have in press 
a new Amerioan novel, entitled ^^ 7%e Wtldemeu^ or 
BraddockU 7tme#." Those who are acquainted with 
its author entertain sanguine expectations of its suc- 
cess. We understand (says the Commercial Advertiser) 
that this noyel, in which the immortal Washington is 
introduced in the character of an unauccetsful lover, 
will be published in about ten days. 

Capt. C. G. Ridgely has presented to the University 
of Maryland for the Museum, a collection of Minerals 
formed during his late visit to S. America, and which 
includes sevenU of the most interesting productions of 
Peru and Chili, principally from their gold and silver 
mines. Ca^t. R. has also presented, with other gen- 
eral curiosities, a couple of specimens of Elarthen Ware, 
found near the tombs of the Tncas, which shew that 
considerable skill in the art of Pottery existed -among 
the undent Pernvians.^Ba7/. •American, 



PROPOSALS, 

)gOM PITBLlSHUrG BT SITBSCaiPTIOBr A COLI«£CTIQW OF 

MORAL) i»:ntimental and satirical. 
BY SELLECK OSBORN. 

THE author of the articles which are to compose 
this volume, never wrote with a view to fame or 
profit ; he merely obeyed the impulse of the moment. 
Of those idiich were sent to the press he seldom retain- 
ed copies ; and they were usually forgotten by him, 
vaiU recalled to his mind by public prints, which have 
cften gratified him by flattering notice, but which have 
also frequently annoyed him by mutilations which were 
OLtremely mortifying. This last circumstance (besides 
p-ivate solicitations and other motives) has induced 
Um to collect, with considerable pains, his scattered 
effusions, and to add some unpublished pieces ; which 
altogether will have at least the merit of being genu- 
ine ; and perhaps that of inculcatbig to the best of the 
author^s capaoHy, good principles and amiable senti- 
aents— qiKcluding ^1 matters relative to party politics. 

Disinterestedness is not jiretended : It is confessed 
that a liberal patronage would be very acceptable, on 
various accounts. The author confides in the tried 
seal of his friends throdghout the Union, for the pro- 
motion of his interest in this case. 

The volume will be neatly printed, in a duededmo 
Ibrm of 200 pages, on handsome paper, with type en- 
tirely new, and well bound in boards, at one dollar, 
pajrable on delivery. 

A commission of If per cent will be allowed to 
•gents on all returns made. 

Gentlonen holding snbscripUoa pai>ers will please 
return them -by the fint of June next, or as soon as rea- 
sonable efforts have been made to obtain subscribers. 

Editors of newspapers will oblige the author by re- 
publishing or noticing these proj^sals, and receiving 
subsections. 

Communications to be addressed to the author at 
Merchants^ Hall, Boston, Mto. April &. 



NEW GARDEN SEEDS. 

FOR sale, by GpO. MURDOCK, No. 14, ^^arket 
Square, a great variety of English and American 
GARDEN SEEDS, of the last yearns growth ; consist- 
ing of early Frame, Hotspur and ChairJton Pease ; early 
and late Cabbage ; early and late Cau7iflo\r( r ; bxvt^et 
Marjoram, Thyme, kc, with every other Serd njitrible 
for a Kitchen Garden, •tf/*©, 40 lbs. Manpel Wurtzel 
or Scarcity — ICO lbs. Ruta Baga or Swedish Tun.ip — 
a quantity of Armack or Carrot. March 29. — 6w 



SAFFORD'S STRAW CUTTER. 

THE utility of cutting Hay, Straw, and other sub- 
stances for feeding cattle, is now so universally 
acknowledged that any remarks on the subject must 
be deemed superfluous. The following Certificate will 
therefore be conclusive of the merits of the above men- 
tioned Machine. 

Boiton^ March 22, 1823. 
We, the subscribers, have in operation a Straw 
Cutting Machine invented and exhibited in this city by 
Noah Safford, and we<Io not hesitate to say that in our 
opinion it exceeds any other we have ever seen, for 
cheapness, simplicity, despatch and durability. 

Stepbe^it Hartwell, Spurr & Holmes, 
Hezesiah Earl, Asdrew Slater. 

ft^ The above mentioned Machines may be had of 
J. R. NEWELL, at the Agricultural Establishmrat, 
No. 20, Merchant's Row, Boston. Price $15.. 



PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, fee. 
[Revised and corrected every Friday.] 



ASHES, pot, 1st qual. . . . 
pearl do. , • . . 

BEANS, white, 

BEEF, mess, 200 cwt. . . . 

cargo, No. 1 

'^. No.,2. .... 

BUTTER, uMpect. 1st qual. . 

" 2d qual. . 

small kegs, family, 

CHEESE, new milk .... 

FLAX 

FLAX SEED 

FLOUR, Baltimore, superfine, 
Genessee • • • . 
Rye, best ..... 

GRAIN, Rye 

Com • 

Barley 

Oats 

HOGS' LARD, 1st sort . . 

HOPS, No. 1, 

LIME, ........ 

OIL, Linseed, American . . 
FLAISTER PARIS .... 

PORK, Navy Mess .... 

Bone Middlings . . . 

Cargo, No. 1, . . . 

Caiigo, No. 2, . • • 

SEEDS, Herd^s Grass . . - 

Clover 

WOOL, Merino, full blood,wftsbed 
do. do. unwashed 
d«. . d-4 . washed 
do. 1-2 do. 

Native .... do. 
Pulled, LamVs, Ist sort 
do. Spinning, 1st sort 

J^OVISIOJ^ MARKET. 
BEEF, best pieces .... 

PORK, fresh . 

VEAL, 

MUTTON, 

POULTRY, 

BUTTER, keg k tub . .. . 
lump, best 

EGGS, 

MEAL, Rye, 

Indian, 

POTATOES, 





FROM 




D. C. 


ton. 


147 00 




155 00 


bush 


1 00 


bbl. 


9 50 




8 50 




6 50 


lb. 


14 




12 




15 




7 




8 


bush 


85 


bbl. 


7 50 




7 50 




4 50 


bush 


80 




65 




63 




43 


lb. 


9 




10 


cask 


1 25 


gal. 


65 


ton. 


3 00 


bbl. 


12 00 




14 00 




12 00 




11 00 


buOi 


225 


lb. 


8 




55 




45 




45 




40 




35 




65 


/ 


47 


lb. 


8 




6 




6 




6 




7 




16 




16 


doz. 


14 


bush 


85 




80 




37 


bbl. 


1 60 


Uf. 


20 00| 



TO 

D. C. 

150 00 

157 60 

1 10 

10 00 
9 00 
700 

IS 
13 

Id 
% 

9 
90 

7 62 
7 75 
5 00 
83 
70 
65 
45 

12 

1 50 
70 

3 25 
12 ^ 
14 50 
12 50 

11 50 

2 50 
9 

65 
/ 47 
47 
45 
40 
60 
SO 



10 
8 
9 

7 
12 
16 
18 
16 

85 
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CONTENTED FARMER. 
Givt me the lot of one who moves 

Contented in a humble sphere, 
Who gains respect from all he lores. 

And dreads no larking enry near. 
For such a man each rolling jear, 

Brings round a double share of joy ; 
His mind, of stormy passions clear, 

Befits his innocent employ. 
Though fortune smiles upon a throne, 
Contentment smiles on him alone. 

ilo cultivates his naiive soil. 

In plain but comely dress attirM ; 
The social pipe begufles that toil 

Which has with strength his limbs inspirM. 
Brcat Cincmnatns oft retired. 

To live on hb paternal field, 
"(When war^s last trumpet sound expirM) 

And felt more joy than victories yield. 
A little spot was all his gain— 
A People^s love his laige domain* 

IPnvidence Pttper, 



AURORA BOREALIS, OR NORtHERN LIGHT 
Iq ;he north-eastern parts of Siberia, the 
northern lights are obserred to begin xAth sin* 
gle bright pillars, rising in the north, and al- 
most at the same thne in tbe north-east, which 
gradually increasing comprehend a large space 
of the heaTens, rash about from place to place 
with incredible Telocity, und finally almost cover 
the whole sky op to the zenith, and produce an 
appearance as if a yM tent was expanded in 
the heaTons, glittering with gold, rubies and 
sapphire* A more b^otifol spectacle cannot 
be imi^ed ; but whoever should see such a 
northern light for the first time, could not be- 
hold it without terror. For however fine the 
illumination may be, it is attended with such a 
hissing, cracklii^, and rushing noise through the 
air, as if the largest fire works were playing oC 
The buoters who pursue the white foxes on the 
icy tea are often overtaken in their course by 
these northern lights. Their dogs are then so 
much frightened that they will not move, but 
lie obstinately on the ground till the noise has 
passed. 

Similar lights, called aurora austraUs^ have 
been observed in the southern hemisphere.— 
They difier, however, from those in the north, 
in beine always of a whitish color, whereas 
those of our hemisphere assume various hues, 
but are generally of a fiery or purple colon 

In the Shetland Isles, these lights are called 
the merry danctts^ and serve to enliven the long 
winter nights. There they often cover the 
whole hemisphere, and make a very brilliant 
appearance. Their motions are then very rapid, 
and tBeir fdnns very various. They break out 
in places where none were seen before, skim- 
ming briskly along the heavens, and are sud- 
denly extinguished, leaving behind them a uni- 
form dusky track. This is agam illuminated in 
the same manner, and as suddeaty left a dull 
blank. In certain nights, they assume the ap- 
pearance of vast columns, on one ^ide of the 
deepest yellow, op the other declining away 
till It becomes undistinguished from the sky. 
They have generally a strong tiemulous motion 
from the end, which continues till the whole 
vanishes. In a Word, we, who only see the ex- 
tremities of these northern phenomena, have but 
a iaint idea of^ their grandeur, or their motions. 



According to the state ot the atmosphere, thev 
differ in color ; they often put on that of blood, 
and make an awful srppearance. 

The periods of the appearance of these nortk- 
em lights are very variable. In some years 
they occur frequently, and in others are more 
rare ; and it has been observed that they are 
most common about the time of the equinoxes. 

There have been many speculations and con- 
jectures respecting the cause of the Aurora 
Borealis. It is now generally supposed that 
northern lights as well as seilal meteors are 
caused by that universal and all powerful agent 
electricity. A writer in the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tannlca gives the following solution of the man- 
ner in which he supposes the electric fluid ope- 
rates to produce these and other phenomena. 
He assumes three axioms, viz : that all electric 
bodies, when considerably heated, become con- 
ductors of electricity ; that, non-electrics, when 
subjected to violent degrees of cold, become 
electric; and that cold increases the electric 
powers of such substances as are already elec- 
tric. From these premises he proceeds to de- 
duce the causes of the aurora borealis as fol- 
lows : — '• 

^The air all round the globe at a certain 
height above its surface, is found to be exceed^ 
ingly cold, and as fa^ as experiments have yet 
determined, exceedingly electric also. The in* 
ferior parts of the atmosphere between the tro* 
pics, are violently hieat^ during the day time 
by the reflection of the sun^s rays from the earth 
Such air will therefore be a kind of conductor, 
and much more readily part with its electricity 
to the clouds and vapors floating in it, than the 
colder air towards the north and south poles. 
Hence the prodigious appearances of electnctty 
in these regions, shewing themselves in thunder 
and otlier tempests of the most terrible kind. 
In the temperate and frigid zones, the inferior 
parts of the atmosphere never being so stroi%ly 
heated, do n(bt part with their electricity so ea- 
sily as in the torrid zone, and conaequently do 
not req^re such recruits from the upper re- 
gions; but notwithstanding the difference of 
heat observed in diflerent parts of the earth 
near the surface, it is very probable that at c#n- 
siderable heights, the degrees of cold are neatly 
equal all round it. Were there a like equality 
in the heat of the under part, there could never 
be any considerable loss of equilibrium in tie 
electricity of the atmosphere; but as the lot 
air of the torrid zone is perpetually bringfog 
down vast quantities of electric matter from the 
cold air that lies directly above it ; and as the 
inferior parts of the atmosphere lying toward, 
the north and south poles do not conduct in any 
great degree ; it thence follows that the upper 
parts of the atmosphere, lying over the tonid 
Zone will continually require a supply from flie 
northern and southern regions^ This easily 
shows the netessity of m electric current in 
the upper parts of the atmosphere from each 
pole towards the equator ; and thus we are also 
furnished with a reason why the aurora borealis 
appears more frequently in winter than in aom- 
mer; damely, because at that time the electric 
power of the inferior atmosphere is greater on 
account of the cold than in summer } and con- 
sequently the abundant electricity of the upper 
regions must go almost wholly off' to th^ e^^ 
tonal parts, it being impossible for it to get 
down to the earth* 



Mr. Kirwan supposes that the rarefaction of 
the atmosphere in the polar regions proceeds 
from the northern and southern lights, and these 
lights are produced by a combostion of inflam- 
mable air, which is kindled by electricity. This 
inflammable air is generated, particularly be« 
tween the tropica, by ^any natural operations^ 
such as the putrefactiob of animal and vegetable 
substances, vokanoes, kc. and being lighter than 
any other, occupies of course the highest re- 
gions of the atmosphere. Mr. Kirwan farther 
adds, that after the appearance of an aurora 
borealis, the barometer generally falls, and. is 
commonly followed by high winds, proceeding 
from the south ; all which &cts strongly prove 
a rarefaction in the northern regions. 

It is observed by Mr. Winn (Phil. Trans, vol. 
73,) that the appearance of an aurora borealis 
is a certain sign of a hard gale of wind from 
the sooth or south west. This Occurred with-' 
out fail, in twenty-three instances; and he 
thinks that the splendor of the northern lights 
tviil enable the observer to form some judgment 
concerning the ensuing tempest If the aurcmt 
is bright, the gale wiU come on witUd twenty- 
four hours, but will be of short duration ; if the 
light is faint and dull, the gale will be less yio- 
lent, and longer in coining on, but will last 
longer. 

Dr. Franklin in some of hb philosophical es* 
says accounts for the aurora borealis on prioci-' 
pies of electricity. He premises the following 
electric phenomena. 1. That all new fallea 
snow has much positive electricity standing on 
its surface. 2. That about twelve degrees of 
latitude round the poles are covered with a 
crust of eternal ice, which is impervieus to tbw 
electric fluid. 3. That the dense part of the 
atmosphere rises but a few miles high, and that 
in the rarer parts of it the electric fluid will 
pass to ahnost any distance. Hence he suppo- 
ses there must be a great aecumdation of poe^ 
itive electric matter on the fresh fallen snow in 
the polar regions ; which, not being able to pate 
through the crust of ice into the earth, must 
rise into the thin air of the upper parts of our 
atmosphere, wliich will the least resist its pas- 
S9ge; and passing towards the eqmitDr deaoend 
again into the dense atmosphere, sod thenoe 
into the earth in silent and invisible atreami. 
This theory of Dr. Franklin Is essentially the 
same with that of the writer in the Encyciope' 
dia Brittannica above quoted. 

(to be CONTmUCD.) 



Admiral Lord Howe, when a captain, 
once hastily awakened in the middle of the 
night by the lieutenant of the watch, who in- 
formed him^ with great agitation, that the ship 
was on fire near the magazine. ^ If that be 
the case^ said he, rising leisurely to put on his 
clothes, ^^ we shall soon hear another report of 
the matter.'' The lieutenant flew back to the 
seene of danger, and almost instantly returning, 
exclaimed, ^ You need not, sir, be afraid, the 
fire is ettinguished.'' ^ Afraid P' exclaimed 
Howe, ^^ what do you mean by that sir? I nev- 
er was afraid in my life ;'' and looking the lieu- 
tenant full in the face, he added, ^Pray, how 
does a man/etly iir, whenbe k afraid f 1 need 
not ask how betookt.'^^ 
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PREMIUMS 
Offered hy the Essex Agricultural Society^ in 1823, 

The Committee of the Trustees appointed to 
propose objects for premiums, advettiogf to the 
original desigfu of the institution-^the improve* 
ment of the general husbandry of the county-* 
have thought it advisable, at this time, to de- 
part materially from what seems to hard been 
a leading principle in all the Agricultural So* 
cieties of the country — that of offering premi- 
ums chiefly for certain specific articles </ bus* 
bandry, instead of the combined improrementA 
of entire farms. 

Since the formation of the £ssex Society, 
speciiic premiums have produced valuable ef- 
fects ; by demonstrating, that with high manur- 
ing, and good culture, some former usual crops 
may be doubled, trebled, and even quadrupled. 
But the important question is — not what small 
lots in or ileal* market towns, and abundantly 
supplied with manures, may be made to yield ; 
but how the productive powers of farms can be 
essentially increased : and this can be effected 
pnly by a better management in all articles ot 
husbandry* With this in view, the Committee 
propose to extend the encouragement hereto- 
fore given for general improvements ; and offer 
the following premiums* 

1.— MANAGEMENT OF A FARM. 
For the management of a farm, in its tillage, 
knowing, orcharding and pasturage : the quanti- 
ty of land appropriated to each — their cultiva- 
tion — the means and the manner of makin|^, in- 
creasing, preserving and applying manures— 
their qoan titles- — ifie respective crops and pro- 
ducts — the quantity and mana&'ement of the live 
stock — and the quantity of labor employed — to 
be detailed. 

For the beet - . - - $3t) 

For the aec6nd befit - * - 26 

For tlie third best - - • - - 20 

For the fourth beit - . - 15 

11.— DAIRY STOCK-SOILING. 
For experiments in feeding milch cows on 
green crops', from the middle of June to the 
middle of October, by supplying them to the 
full with those crops, in their stables, without 
turning them to pasture. Feeding cattle in 
this manner is called soiling. 
Tot the best, - - • - $20 

For the second best, - - - 15 

For the third beat, - * - • 10 

The whole process to be detailed. 

REMARKS. 
The green crops may be rye (sown the pre- 
ceding year) oats, barley, millet, Indian corn, 
clover and various grasses. Any sorts of grain 
sown to produce fodder for soiling, after beio^ 
harnowed in, should be roiled, to make the sur- 
face and the ground smooth for mowing. The 
clover and upland meadow grounds, destined 
for soiling, will be better for rotting, with si 
heavy roller, to make a smooth bottom, Hitk- 
out which the mowmg cannot be close ; and it 
not close shaven, the thickest part of the gr»^9 
will remain uiusut. 

If tiie soil be rich and the surface smooth, tlie 
grass may be cut when only three or four io- 
obes bight aad will then yield a good twartk. 



Such ground well set with thovgi'ass^B which 
produce what is known among us as English 
hay, and inclined to moisture^ may in this man- 
het be mown three or four times in a season. 
The cutting of the rye, oats, barley and millet 
should commence as soon as they will yield n 
^ood swartb, and be finished before they have 
passed the flowering stater If mewn before 
they flower, they will shoot again ; and if the* 
growth be rich^- yield second crops. 

Indian Com will be well grown for soiling by 
the 10th or 15th of July; and will continue 
green, and in tuU sap until the last of August. 
And in order to continue a supply of this rich 
green food — to- which probably no other vege- 
table of our country is equal, especially for 
milch cows — pieces of land may be planted in 
succession, so that some may be in full sap to 
the last of September, when, in Essex, firosfs 
usually strike the blades, and greatly lessen 
their value. 

If there be a piece of rich mowing leind in 
the farm, its second or third crop will furnish 
green fodder to the middle or last of October^ 
Perhaps late sown oats, hardier plants than In- 
dian com, tnay supply the place of grass. Pump- 
kins, also, during this month- and the next, will 
furnish a most valuable food. 

All, the sorts of fodder above tnentioncd, like 
the young grasses of the spring, naturally dis- 
pose cattle to a degree of looseness, though 
probably without injuring them. But if any of 
them operate to an eiLcess, a little good hay 
will furnish a useful corrective. 

After November, potatoes, mangel wurtzel 
md carrots, added plentifully to their dry fod- 
der, even if this be only t>ariej, 01 udt straw, 
or wet or low ground meadow hay, will doubt- 
-ess keep cows in milch till within a few weeks 
)f their calving.* Cows, during the time of 
heir going dry, and other stock at all times, 
hlly supplied with rata baga, or common tur- 
lips, with the same poor dry fodder, maybe 
iept in high condition. In England, cattle in- 
tended for beef are oAeit fattened on wheat 
traw and turnips, giving of the latter tin many 
is they will eat. They commence feeding in 
this manner iii autumn, and by the spring the 
:attle are fat for the market. The cattle thus 
rattened, and in so short a time, are of roo4er^ 
ate sizes. 

Rye, oats, barley and millet, when destined 
for soiling^ should be sown twice as thick as 
when intended to ripen their seeds. In like 
manner, Indian corn may be planted in contin- 
led rows only so far apart as to admit a small 
(ilongh in its culture, and with the plants only 
bar or five inches apart fn the rows. The 
^urfece of the ground should be smooth in the 
rows, so as to admit of mowing the com. 

The farmer who shall pasture some of his 
cows, and soil the others, will add to the value 



• An observing farmer, long ago expressed to me the 
opimon, that cows should go dry five or six weftks he* 
fore calving,; to give time for the milk vessels to be dis- 
tended, and the bag enlarged; in the language of 
farmers, for tht spriugiug^ of the bag. It Was his opin- 
ion that the greater iiicrfase of milk after c^Jving, 
would amply compensate the losi of going dry so long. \ 



of the experitnent, by keeping their milch 
separate, and noting their relative quantities 
from cows of equal goodness, and the quantity 
and quality of the butter made from 6ach set. 

Ill.-^THE DAIRY. 
For the greatest quantity of good butter, in 
proportion to the nuinber of cows producing it, 
(not fewer than four) made on any farm^ frotn 
the 20th of May to the 20th of November, twen- 
ty-six weeks, dnd the quantity of butter aver- 
aging not less than seven pounds per week for 
each cow, - - - ^20 

For the Second greatest, - - - 15 

For the third greatest, - 1 - . jo 

The kinds of food and the management of it to be 
detailed. 

REMARKS. 

The object of Agricultural institutions, as al- 
ready observed, is improvement ; and in Esset, 
none seems to be more wanted than in milch 
cows. If the society were to continue their 
pretni urns, during any length of time, merely 
for the greatest quantity of butter, they would 
not enforce any improvement in the quality of 
those aniHals. Seven pounds of butter a week, 
for each <ow^ is less than half what the Oakes 
cow of Daiversproddced, in the same time. The 
seven pofnds a week, therefore, are very at- 
tainable b/ every farmer who will improve his 
breed of ctws^ and feed them to the full with* jui- 
cy and highly nourishing food. The Commit- 
tee trust they do not entertain a groundless 
hope, that the premiums here offered will have 
claimants *, acd thai in some future years, the 
Trustees wifl be justlfled in confining these 
premiumo ta cows yielding ten, twelve, &nd. 
roui*teen |>ouhds of butler a week, lur twenty 
six weeks in the year^ 

IV.--TURNING^ IN GREEN CROPS AS A 

MANURE. 
For the best experiment of turning in green crops 

as a manure, on not less than one acrt^ - $15 
For the second best, . * , 10 

I- or the third best, ^ . « * fi 

lEMARKS, 

The claimants must give a particular account 
of their respective processes, and the results- 
The object aimed at is, to ascertain whether 
land can be manifestly improved by turning un- 
der green crops, aad to what degree enriched. 
Each experimenter will follow his own judg- 
ment in his process ; but the following intima- 
tions may merit his attention. 

The turning in of green crops is a very an- 
cient, though not a very general practice. Its 
utility has lately been called in question. Hence 
the desire to bring it to the test of fair experi- 
ment. 

Take an acre of land, so far exhausted at the 
last crop as to render it inexpedient to intro- 
duce another without a good manuring. Plough 
it in the spring, and sow it with oats, barley, 
buck-wheat, or. millet — and not be sparmg pf 
the seed. When the crop shall be full grown, 
but still lA blossom, plough it in, and sow it 
again. When this second crop shall be full 
grown, plough it in. The next year repeat 
this process — again ploughing in two crops; 
the kst b, the,^^^|^^05f^^^if^ 
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tbea be sown with winter rye, to produce a 
crop of grain at the next harvest-^sowing five 
or six pecks, because sown so late. — Or it maj 
lie till the ensiling May, and then be planted 
with Indian com. The product, compared with 
the last of the same acre, prior to the com- 
mencement of the experiment, especially if a 
crop of the same kind, will show the value of 
the green crop ploughed in. 

ANOTHER MODE. 

The acre being divided lengthways int • two 
^qnal parts, plough the whole uniformly in the 
spring. Sow on one part two bushels of oats 
or barley^ or a bushel of buck-wheat, or three 
or four half pecks of millet ; and harrow the 
whole acre alike, and so as duly to cover the 
seed which has been sown. When the crop 
hat attained its full growth, but is still in blos- 
tom, plough it in ; ploughing the vacant half 
acre at the same time, and to the same depth. 
Sow the first half acre again immediately, and 
harrow in the seed) harrowing the other half in 
the same manner. The next year repeat the 
same process. Then the whole acre may be 
•own with winter rye (3 pecks on each half ;) 
or the land may lie (u in the procesi first pro- 
posed) to be planted with Indian con^ the ensu- 
ing spring. In the third year, the crop put in 
must stand to ripen. The produce of each half 
acre (both bein^ sown or planted, acd cultiva- 
ted in the same manner) must be kept by itself, 
and accurately measured. 'The difference be- 
tween them will show the value of the green 
crops ploughed in. 

Every experimenter will perceive that no 
manure whatever is to be used — the ciops sown, 
and the weeds ploughed under, excepled. 

Until ploughs constructed for the purpose of 
completely turning in green crops shall be intro- 
duced, it will be necessary to roll flat the green 
crop before ploughing, or it cannot be duly cov- 
eted.' Pdrha^ a •mall roller, or f^htit ]« called 
mfoot^ only of a large size, may be' attached to 
the fore end of the plough beanv to press down 
tbe crop to the ground, sod this cause it to be 
effectually covered. Such a roller, or foot, will 
senre as a gaqge for the depth of the furrow in 
which t^e crop shall be. buried. 

V--^CIDEB. 

For tb« boft cider, the pure jace of the apple, 
which shall be maide in the present year, not less 
than eight barrels, ... |io 

For the second best - - - - 5 

The greater part of the cider may be sold, 
if the owner please, only reservins^ one cask, 
of which a sample is to be produced at the So- 
ciety V public exhibition in 1824; with good 
cf idence (hat thei casks sold were equal to that 
ceserved, If sold, the claimant will state when, 
to whom, and at what prices ; and describe his 
whole process in collecting, sorting and keep- 
ing the apples, in making the cider, conducting 
the fermentation and fining, if any artificiid 
fining be used^ aid in preserving the cider in 
the cask. 

For some information of an eligible process 
in making and managing cider, the Committee 
refer to the intimations contained in the Explan- 
atory Observations subjoined to the list of pre- 
miums for 1821« 

VL— FOREST TREES. 
The same premiums that were offered in 
1821 and 1822; to which intended claimants 
are referred. And they are desired to give 



notice of their proposed claims to the Secreta- 
ry, John W. Proctor, Esq. in Danvers, before 
the first of July next 

VII.— POTATOES. 
Numerous experiments have been made, .to 
increase the pa^ducts of this root, and premiums 
have been av^rded for the greatest ; but no 
measures for improving their qualitiei have 
fallen under the observation of the Committee. 
It is well known that the seeds in the appU$ or 
green ballsy which grow on the tops of potatoe 
stalks, will produce potatoes, which, planted for 
one year, and their produce a second year, will 
yield well sized potatoes. It is from these 
small seeds that all the varieties of potatoes 
have been produced. It was in this way that a 
distinguished farmer in Ireland — a country so 
famous for the culture of potatoes— obtained 
excellent kinds. From the numerous seeds in 
every ball, a variety of potatoes may be expect- 
ed ; some early, some late in ripening — some 
yielding small, and others abundant pioducts-* 
some watery, and others mealy and well flavored. 
Expectations have often been formed of rais- 
ing potatoes of the best qualities, by planting 
those brought from the British Isles ; but disap- 
pointment is the common result : the products 
of the first year have scarcely bo^to a resem- 
blance to the fine originals. It is very possible, 
and^ot improbable, that some sorts superior to 
any in cultivation among us, may be obtained 
from the small seeds found in the green balls. 
To encourage the necessary experiments, the 
following premiums are offered : 
For the best and most valuable potatoes, taking 
them for all in all, raised from the seed of the 
apples or green balls, samples of which shall be 
produced at the Society^s public exhibition in 
1825, - - - - $10 

For the second best, - - 7 

For the third best, - - - 5 

The claimants are to detail their whole processes, 

and »*Utft tK« r««n1ta. 

REMARKS. 

Somesortsmaybe of superior excellence for 
their m^saliness and flavor, out moderate in their 
product ; some not so well flavored, may be very 
abundant in quantity, and highly valuable foi 
feeding live stock; some very earlv ripe ; some 
growing compactly, and so expeditiously bar 
vested. The sorts which, combining most oi 
these ^ood qualities, shall be judged the most 
valuable, will be preferably entitled to the pre- 
miums, without excluding claims for potatoes ot 
highly superior goodness, although less prodlK> 
tive. To facilitate the execution of these novel 
experiments, the Committee offer the following 
DIRECTIONS. 

The experimenter, having determined with 
what sorts of potataes be will make his trials, 
will gather the balls when the stalks, by their 
drjingt indicate a ripeness in the seeds ; and if 
they are not quite soft, so that the seeds will 
easily separate fronrthe pulp, they may be laid 
by (out of the way of frost) until the pulp be- 
comes soA. Then mash them with the hand, 
and with the aid of water separate and wash 
the seeds clean. These, being dried, may be 
preserved like garden seeds, until the ensuing 
spring. Then sow them in rows, in a bed of 
nch garden earth, just as small garden seeds 
are sown. The rows may be ten inches apart ; 
and the plants, when grown enough to be thin- 
ed, may stand four or five inches asunder. 
Keep tiktm clear of weed% and stir the earth 



between the rows. The sapcfrnumeraiy plants^ 
arising from the tTiinnings, may be transplanted* 
if needed, to another bed. 

fn Autumn, or when the stalks become so far 
dried that the roots cease to grow, dig these up 
carefully, so that the potatoes growing on the 
same plant may be saved by themselves ; for it 
may happen that each distinct plant may pro- 
duce a sort different from the rest. The bulbs, 
or roots, of the first year, will be rerj small. 
In the next ^ring choosing a piece of rich 
grouiid, plant each sort in a hill by itself. The 
product of this year will furnish bulbs big 
enough to be boiled. And this will be the time 
fcr selecting the best. Many sorts may not de- 
serve any further attention ; but some may be 
•f excellent qualities, as to time of ripeningf 
fextore, flavor and productivenen. Their sev- 
eral qualities should be carefully noted; and. 
again be separately preserved and planted 
another year; when they will probably have 
attained all the perfection of which their na- 
tures admit. 

Lancashire, a western county of England, ai 
well as Ireland, is distinguished for producing 
good potatoes. Ireland is remarkable for the 
moisture of its climate; and the western ia 
more moist than the eastern coast of England. 
Both are many degrees farther north than Mas- 
sachusetts; and are exempt fr6m the burning 
heats and droughts of our summers. These cir- 
cumstances suggest the propriety of our plant-' 
•ing potatoes on moist and cool> grounds ; thus 
assimilated, in some measure, to the soils of Ire- 
land and Lancashire. 

VUL—FLOUGHS AND PLOUGHING. 
Some ploughs are of easier draught, and* 
make better work, than others ; and some oxeir 
draw or plough extremely well without a dri- 
ver. The design of plouflrhlng matches is to at-^' 
tsin all possible perfection in both. The pre* 
infums, th^rrlbk^, undor this head, #ill b^ con-' 
ifioed to efficient plough* of easiest draughty 
drawn each by one yoke of oxen without a 
driver, ploughing one quarter of an acre, and 
turning the best furrow, at least five inches 
deep, and in the shortest time compatible with 
a continuance of the labor to complete the 
plotting of an acre, if that were required. 

For the best plough, team and work» - - ejs 
For the second best, ... ^ja 

For the third best, . . • . g 

IX.— SUMAC. 
The premium for this article is continned of 
course, as the claim is to be presented the eiK 
suing autumn. 

GENERAL REBIARK. < 
The Committee repeat— and desire it may 
be remembered — that premiums claimed are 
not to be awarded, unless the subjects of the 
claims are decidedly meritorious. That is, the 
respective experiments must be so conducted as 
to exhibit results worthy of Encouragement and 
iositatioo— or decisive of a questiotf of wiuch 
the solution is sought 

Where a prendum has heretofore been awar- 
ded to any person, he is not to receive another 
tot the same object. And where any ploi^ 
hai obtained a premium, another is not to be 
awarded for the same plough, nor for one of 
tht same motild. Some important improve- 
mebt can alone justify an appropriation of the 
Society's funds, in «ases of this nature. 
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make preparations for becoming competitors 
for the premioms now offered, the Committee 
are of opinion ihki therja should bp no public 
exhibition in the present year* The disposable 
funds of the Societv will thereby be increased, 
to reward successAil candidates for premiums 
the year following* But whether there shall, 
or shall not, be a public exhibition in the pres- 
ent year, the Society, at their approaching an* 
noal meeting, will determine. As, however, 
some claims were to be made in the present 
year, these may be sent to the Secretary of the 
Society, to be laid before the Trustees, for 
their decision thereon. 

The Committee propose no premiums for the 
greatest quantity of any kind of crops. The 
experiments already made have demonstrated 
what is practicable ; and if those known exam^ 
pies of success are insufficient to stimulate gea 
eral exertions, the usual premiums must pro?e 
ineffectual. 

Essex not being a county for grazing and fat- 
teoing cattle much beyond the farmer^s own 
wants, this article also is discontinued in .the 
list of premiums. 

As to the usual lire-stock — working oxen, 
milch cows, young cattle, sheep and swine—* 
they are to be considered as comprehended in 
the Manageinent of a Farm, additionally to the 
provisions under the heads No. Ill, k, No. Vlil, 
relating to the Dairy and Ploughing Matches^ 
and to the following article. 

X.— FOR IMPROVING OUR NATIVE 

BREED OF NEAT CATTLE. 
The first most celebrated breeder of lire stock, 
\fi Bkigland, was the late Robert Bakewell ; to 
whom, Mr. Arthur Younff says, that country is 
indebted for ju$t prindpus of bruding. And. a. 
later eminent breeder says, that ^^ before. 91r., 
Bakewj^li^ ^^«7«,.fro, l^^l DO criterioA Out 9iie]i 
nothing would please but elephants and g^adta.^ 
And ^ he declares that Bakewell enabled those 
who followed bis ideas to produce two pounds 
of. mutton, where only one was produced be^ 
fore/^ The following were the points to 
which Bakewell specially attended : — ^^ fine 
lorms, small bones, and a true disposition to 
make ready fat: which indeed is inseparable 
from small bones, or rather fine bones and fine 
forms, or true symmetry ot the parts.^' \ 

But Bakewelrs prime object, in improving 
cattle and sheep, was to render his animals 
most profitable in beef wad mfdUm. And he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining forms indicating strength of 
conitituii4»n--^ di^mtwn to fatten, and at an 
early age — weigktt$ieu in the mo$t valuable varti^'^ 
with l^htnesi of offals. If there^ was deficiency 
in any point, he would cross his animal with 
one that was amply supplied in that part ; a^d 
if ^y point of his animal was too heavy, by an 
opposite cross he would reduce the superfluity. 
By such management, diligently pursued, he at 
length gave to his stock the shape and qualities 
be desired . 

So tar as we breed domestic animals in this 
county— and the observation will apply to our 
whole state, and generally to all New England, 
we must extend our views beyond 6ee/and mut^ 
ton ; and with the former combine milk, butter 
and cheese, and a fitness for labor ; and together 
with mutton aim at the greatest quantity of the 
moH useful wool. 

If Bakewell could alter the shape of his cat- 
tle^ and lay flesh and fat on the most valuable 



joints — as was the fact— can it be doubted that, 
by similar attention, the quantity and quality of 
the milk of our cows may be increased and en^ 
ricbed? But to obtain this improvement, calves 
should be raised from such cows only as excel 
in these two particulars. 

It seems to be the best opinion, that of the 
different breeds of live stock, those of the lar- 
gest sise are not the most profitable. The 
breed of cattle, however, should be such as to 
produce oxen a single pair of which, at their 
full growth, should have strength sufficient, on 
proper tillage land, with well formed ploughs, 
to open a furrow to the depth of ftv^, or even 
of six inches. As to the form of the different 
kinds of live stock, an eminent naturalist and 
farmer in England has thus expressed his opin- 
ion :' — ^^ Tire more deep and capacious the chest, 
and the shorter and lower any animal is, rela- 
tive to its weight, the better adapted it will be 
to live and fatten on little food, the more labor 
it will go through ; and I have always found 
the most short-legged oxen to be the best la- 
borers." 

The foregoing rules of breeding, and descrip- 
tion of good live stock, being the result of the 
experience of eminent English farmers and 
breeders, merit the particular attention of all 
wh^ shall attempt to improve upon our present 
races of domestic animals ; and ar^ here intro- 
duced to furnish them with useful information. 
And in the hope and expectation that such im- 
provements will be undertakeui the following 
premiums are offered : 

To the person who shall produce at the pub- 
lic exhibition of the Society, in the year 1828, 
any number of milch cows, not less than four, 
of our native breeds, showing manifest improve- 
meAts therein, by an important increase in 'the 
ijuantUy, and raalDtainlng, at least, if not im- 
proving, the good quality ot milk— the latter to 
b% tested by the quantities of butter made in 
the six moiiths next preceding the exhibition — 
Forthebert, - • - • $30 

for the next best, - -•« •* * 25 

For the third bett, - «- - - ^ 20 

, For the best pair o( working oxen, or well 
trained steers, improved on the principles 
sbove stated, and exhibited at the same time— 
for the best pair, • « « * $20 

For the second best, « . « « 15 

For the third best, - • * - 10 

It will readily be admitted that our live stock 
demand great improvements ; and no one will 
question whether such improvements are prac- 
ticable. They ought then to be attempted. It 
will avail little (o bestow premiums merely for 
the best that shall be produced ; for such pre- 
miums m^^ht be given for a century, without 
effecting any real improvements ; and thus, as 
lo live stock, defeat the object for which the 
Society was formed. The knowo excellency 
of some oxen and cows, of our native breed, 
give assurance to judicious sod enterprising 
farmers, that their numbers may be multiplied 
by observing the well-tried rules of breeding. 
The Oakes cow has raobably not been surpas- 
sed in any country. By seme she was juii^ed 
to be under the size of our coomion cows. Her 
short legs probably gave rise to that opinion. 
There are, however, many larger cows in the 
county. 

The best bulls and cows do not always pro- 
duce a progeny equal to the parents; but ex- 



perience has shown, that from such only the 
highest improvements may be expected. Th^ 
salne observation applies to all other kmds of 
live stock. 

Farmers who shall effect great improvements 
in live stock, while they render a lasting ben- 
efit to their country, will lay a foundation for 
advancing their own interest, in the demand, 
and Consequently increased prices, ot their im- 
proved breedn. 

Reflecting farmers, who shall become candid- 
dates for preniiums, will be aware, that if their 
exertions should not obtain the honor of a prize, 
they will not pass unrewarded ; as all the im« 
provements tbey make will either give them 
immediate profits, or add to the value of their 
fanas. The direct object of premiums is not 
to excite merely trials of skill, but to add to 
the solid interests of farming; and he, who 
shall show how we may add most to that solid 
interest, will obtain the highest prize. 

In behalf and by order of the Committee, 
T. PICKERING. 

Salem, January 213, 182d. 

Pope, who, whatever his good qualities might 
be, certainly was not much troubled with good 
nature, was one evening at Burton's Coffee- 
house, when he and a set of literati were porr 
ing over a manuscript of the Greek comic poet 
Aristophases, in which they found a passage 
tbey couM n^t comprehend. As they talked 
pretty lou41y, a young man who stood by the 
fire, heard their conference, and begged that 
he might be permitted to look at the passage. 
^^ 1^ said Pope, sarcastically, *^ by all means, 
pray let the young gentleman look at it.'' On 
which he took up the book, and considering a 
whil^ said, that there only wanted a note of in« 
terrogatioii.-to vender thie wholes ioteiUgible| 
which was really the case. ^^ And pray master,^ 
said Pope, piqued perhaps at being outdone, 
^* what IS a note of interrogation ?" ^^ A note 
of interrogation,'^ replied the youth, with a 
look of the utmost contempt, ^^ is a little crook* 
ed thing that asks questions !" 'Tis said, how* 
ever, that Pope wis so delighted with this wit- 
ticism, that he fbrgsve the sarcasm on his per^ 

son. SSBBHt 

A sportsman, by touching his horse near the 
withers with his whip, taught him to kneel im^ 
mediately : when shooting, and a dog came to 
a point, he made the horse kneel, and persua- 
ded those present that the horse was an excel* 
lent pointer* A gentleman having purchased 
the gelding, was fording a driver with him, 
when, having touched his withers, he was true 
to the touch, down he dropped in the stream, 
and soused his new master in the water. The 
latter in a g^eat passion, asked his former own« 
er what he meant by selling him a horse that 
played him such a tridt in the water T ** Oh 1" 
said the other, ^^ you bought him as a pointer, 
and at the time he went on his knees he 
poistting at a salmonJ*^ 



The Reserve.^ A gentleman showing his 
friend his curiosities, &c. in his gallery, on the 
other's praising them all very much, he gave 
him a choice of any one of them as a presents 
The stranger fixed his election 00 a tablet, ia 
which the ten commandments were written in 
letters of gold. " You must excuse me there,, re- 
plied the genUeii^^^^sg^ ^^^!9<^^C 
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ADDRESS 

OF THE HOW. S. HALE, DFXIVERED BEFORE THE 
CHESHIRE (if. H.) AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, OCTO- 
BER, 1822. 

Concluded from ow last^ p. 2S5, 
I have said that our good soils have been 
exhausted of those properties which rendered 
them fertile. Reason, therefore, teaches, that 
the art and industry of man should, in the first 
place, be directed towards replenishing them 
with similar properties. This is done by means 
of manure, and to acquire a knowledge of the 
best modes of making, preserving, and using it, 
should be the principal stiTdy of the fhrmer. 
The degree of attention applied to this branch 
of husbandry distinguishes the judicious from 
the ignorant and unskilful agriculturist; and in 
this, care and skill are more requisite, and are 
more certainly and bountifully rewarded than 
in any other. No farmer should be satisfied 
with the quantity of manure necessarily made 
by his stock of cattle. It is in his power to 
obtain double that quantity ; and he may rest as- 
sured that, for the trouble of obtaining it, he 
will be amply remunerated. If he have ordi- 
nary advantages, he may obtatt that which will 
be fully worth one dollar per load, at an ex- 
pense, which, every thing calculated, shall not 
exceed half that sum. 

If the farmers of this country wosld but pe- 
ruse the Agricultural publicatious of Great Bri- 
tain, they would be astonished at the amount of 
time and expense which 'is there devoted to 
this branch of husbandry. They would see 
long and minute directions for preparing barn 
yards in the manner best • fitted to make and 
preserve manure. They would see instructions 
given for makipg compost heaps in the fields and 
by the side of swamps, manv of which cost one, 
end somo even two thoosaDd dollars eiicb. They 
would learn in what manner the bog pen and 
poultry yard are made subservient to the same 
purpose. They would learn to their astonish- 
ment that after the usual supply is obtained 
from all these sources, it is not unusual for the 
farmer who cultivates three hundred acres, to 
expend three or four thouiand dollars in pro- 
earing and purchasing marie, ashes, lime, &c. 
to be applied upon his farm. In that country, 
no land is cultivated without manure bouatiful- 
ly applied — and with manure almost any land is 
made fertile and profitable. 

I do not refer to the customs of the English 
farmer for the purpose of recommending them 
to your strict imitation. In many points of 
▼lew, his situation is different from yours. 
The United States c6ntain too little surplus cap- 
ital, and the demand for the productions of the 
soil is not sufficient, to authorise such extraor- 
dinary expenditures. I refer to them to shew 
you in how high estimation is held the article 
of manure among farmers distinguished for their 
sagacity. When your intention is once fixed, 
and your curiosity stimulated, you will, I have 
no doubt, select and adopt such of- the modes of 
making it as are best adapted to your circum- 
stances. Servile imitation is ever to be avoid- 
ed. It is perhaps more injurious in Agricultu- 
ral than in any 'Other pursuit i for no two farms 
nor two seasons can be precisely alike. Every 
farmer ought to rely mainly upon his own 
judgment, but to render his judgment worthy to 
be relied upon, it should be improved by read- 
ing, inquiry, and observation. 



The cheap^est and most simple mode of in- 
creasing the quantity of manure ordinarily made 
in the bam yard is, perhaps, to carry into it 
mud from the swanps, ponds, and ditches, and 
turf from the side of old fences, and from the 
road side. In this manner excellent manure 
may be obtained at little expense. The mud 
from swamps and ponds consists principally of 
decomposed vegetables. It is entirely inert and 
insufficient until it has been made to ferment 
by exposing it to a certain degree of heat, or 
by mixing it with the putrescent substances 
which abound in the yard. It is then nearly as 
valuable as that which is thrown from the sta- 
ble, and especially if so placed as to absorb the 
liquid manure which would otherwise be lost. 

The best mode of preserving the strength of 
manure is an object worthy of more attention 
than it has usually received in this country. It 
cannot be doubted that much of it descends 
with the rain into the earth, and that much 
evaporates into the atmosphere. To prevent 
both, the utmost care~ should be taken. ^To 
guard against the former, the farmers of Flan- 
ders, who surpato even the English in attention 
to this branch of husbandry, pave their yards, 
which are made hollow in the centre, with a 
composition of clay and gravel. To guard 
against the loss of strength by evaporation, they 
sometimes, placing their manure in heaps, cov- 
er it carefully with a coat of loam, which be- 
comes itself manure; and sometimes erect 
sheds over it to protect it from the rays of the 
sun. These modes are suggested for your con- 
sideration« But I cannot forbear to remark, 
that the practice of permitting small heaps to 
remain for a long time in the field, is an obvi- 
ous proof of careless and unskilful husbandry. 

The state in which bam yard manure should 
be applied to the land is a queatioa which has 
lately been considerably agitated. It is the 
opinion of some that it should be kept over one 
season, and not be used until it has arrived at 
an advanced stage of decomposition. It is tie 
opinion of others, that it ought to be applied 
in its green state ; or in other words, that tbe 
whole of it, every spring, should be removed 
from the yard and used on the land. It appears 
to me that the latter opinion has the strongeit 
reasons in its favor. The quantity would thea 
be much greater. The fumes that escape h 
the process of putrefaction and decomposition, 
which are highly efficacious in promoting veg- 
etation, would not then be lost. It would suf- 
fer no injury from drenching rains nor from t 
buming son. The crops, soon or late, would 
feel all its influence. The effects the first year 
might not be so perceptible, but they would 
continue longer. This opinion is supported by 
the authority of late eminent writers on the 
subject of Agriculture. Whether it has the 
sanction of long and extensive experience I am 
not able to say. It certainly deserves the atten- 
tion of those who are not opposed to all inno- 
vations and improvements in Agriculture. 

The swamps which abound in many parts of 
our country, are generaHj considered of but lit- 
tle value. Many of them, however, are capa- 
ble of being made the most productive land. 
For many centuries, the rains have carried into 
them the soil from the uplands. The winds 
have home thither the leaves of trees. Nu- 
merous plants, luxuriantly growing, and yearly 
decaying, have added to the depih and richness 



of the soil. To these swamps I wish to direct 
the attention of farmers. Whenever it is found 
possible to drain them, the natural outlet should 
be deepened, or a dftch should be dug through 
the bank where the descent is greater. It 
is essential that the bottom of this ditch should 
be at least three feet lower than the surface of 
the swamp. Its width, especially if the swamp 
contain many acres, should not be less at top 
than 4 or 5 feet One season or more should 
then elapse before -tiny thing further is done. 
In the mean time the swamp will have become 
sensibly drier and firmer. Let the ditch then 
be extended into the centre or lowest part ; and 
should it appear necessary, let small ditches be 
dug, leading to other low parts from the main 
ditch. If the land be covered with timber or 
bushes, the usual mode of chopping and bum- 
ing may then be adopted. Should the swamp 
continue too wet, let it be encircled by a ditch 
near its outer border and deep enough to cut off 
the springs which run into it ; but this should 
not be done unless obviously necessary, as it 
will prevent the swamp from receiving annual 
accessions to its fertility from the hills around it 
Those who have never witnessed the effect of 
draining will be astonbbed at the difference 
which in two or three years will be produced. 
Cattle will find a firm footing where before a 
roan could not walk. All the operations of hus- 
bandry can be conveniently and safely carried 
on. With manure, crops of com, and without 
it crops of grass can be obtained larger than 
uplands generally yield. Every year will 
render the land more valuable. Tillage, by ex- 
posing the soil to the warmth of the sun, and 
manure by producing some degree of fermen- 
tation, will hasten its improvement 

It is admitted that the process of reclaiming 
such swttmpa is goD««kUjr l»«Uo«a and some* 
times expensive ; but it is believed that in all 
cases a full remuneration is certain. And be- 
sides the individual advantage produced, the ap- 
pearance of the country will be highly improv«> 
ed, for nothing presents a more delightful pros- 
pect than smooth and gently descending hollows 
covered with luxuriant vegetation. And ih€ 
public interest will be promoted by what will 
amount in effect to an extensive and valuable 
addition to our territory. 

Low and wet lands, to which the epithet 
swampy could not well be applied, will also re- 
ceive great benefit from draining. Too mbch 
water is quite as injurious as too little, to ail our 
valuable crops. And often a ditch may be made 
to answer the double purpose of draining and 
enclosing land. Whether draining is resorted 
to in all cases where it would be useful, is a ques- 
tion well worthy the consideration of the far- 
mers of this country. 

The suggestions to which you have listened, 
my fellow citizens, have been offered with the 
greatest diffidence. I am well aware that most 
of you are much better acquainted than I can 
be, with the subjects to which your attentioa 
has been invited ; and that little has been com- 
municated which was not before known to you 
all. If, however, 1 have impressed one impor- 
tant tmth more strongly upon yopr minds, I 
shall not have spoken in vain. . Truly gratified 
shall I feel, if what 1 have said shall render 
your arduous labors more profitable tp your- 
selves, or more useful to your country. 

Digitized Dy xjJV^^^lii-^ 
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The J*ekrmtr*$ and Gardener^ $ Remembrancer. 
APRIL. 
' IirsGCTS. — The period is approaching or has 
ulready arrived, in which it behoyes every far- 
mer, eardener, and house keeper to declare a 
war of extermination against worms, bugs, and 
other mischievous and devouring insects. If 
the Lords of the lower world can devise no 
means for repelling the attacks of those little 
plunderers, they must even be contented to di- 
vide their substance with their puny partners, 
and not only maintain a host of creeping^ and 
flying tenants, who consume the products of hu- 
man industry, without paying rent, or rendering 
either homage or service, but admit some of the 
nauseous intruders to their bed and board. 

To describe all, or the greater part of the 
troublesome and mischievous beings, which be- 
long to this department of animated nature, and 
the remedies against the evils which they in- 
flict, would require folio volumes, and as much 
transcend our limits as our knowledge and 
means of information. We shall therefore con- 
fbe ourselves to such as are most common, and 
most injurious in their operations, and would 
premise, that the remedies which we prescribe 
against the ravages of one kind of insect, will 
frequently be found effectual against every oth- 
er sort. 

Among the substances, which are either of- 
fensive or fatal to all kiiuk of insects, may be 
numbered elder, especially of the dwarf kind, 
tobacco, quicklime, lime water, soot, unleached 
wood ashes, strong lie, tar or turpentine^ or wa- 



ter impregnated with those substances, Common 
salt finely pulverized, brine, old urine, &c. &o. 
Boiling watai&ie, Uli«irS»e, an effectual and ooine«^| 
times an expedient bug and worm destroyer. We 
have knowii beds or plats in gardens, well scald- 
ed previous to sowing them with the seeds in- 
tended for them with perfect success against 
wormS) grubs, and every species of insect, 
which had its habitation in the plat, to which 
the boiling water was applied. This operation, 
if thoroughly performed, cannot fail to destroy 
not only every reptile within reach of its influ- 
ence, but those e^ or nits which are lodged id 
the soil, and are teeming with future mischief 
It would be well after a bed has been well 
scalded to enclose it with slips of boards, bark, 
or some other suitable material to prevent the 
access of insects from its neighborhood. Hills 
intended for cabbages, cucumbers, melons, 
squashes, &c. &c. after having been scalded, and 
sometimes merely carefully dug over and in- 
spected, have been surrounded with strips of 
white birch bark, and remained impregnable to 
every kind of creeping thing. If this defence 
is covered over the top with a strip of gauze 
or muslin the plant is of course secured against 
the winged tribes. It would no doubt be a good 
plan, when boiling water is applied as before 
mentioned to boil a few elder roots and per- 
haps tobacco stalks with the water, that the 
worms may have the benefit of the decoction. 

Care should be taken, in the application of 
tome of the toresfoing remedies not to destroy 
the plants instead of, or together with the in- 
sects which prey upon them. The old editions 
of Deane's New England Farmer recommended 
the application of strong brine to cabbages, in 



order to destroy lice and other insects, but if the 
brine be too strong it will kill the vegetable as 
well as the insect. Quick lime and even strong 
wood ashes may also injure young and tender 
vegetables. The safest way is to apply such 
caustic and corroding substances to the soil, 
some time before the seed is put into the 
ground. Or they may be used while vegetables 
are growing, provided they are placed near 
without touching them. The juice of elder or 
a pretty strong decoction of elder (elder tea, as 
some would call it,) we believe is an efiect- 
ual remedy against all or nearly all insects, and 
will not injure any plant. Fall-ploughing and el- 
der juice we should depend upon principally in 
gardening as antidotes to insects. As insects are 
often introduced into gardens by me^ns of dung 
used as manure, it might, perhaps, be well, in 
some instances to leach such manure, or dilate it 
in water, and apply the liquid part alone to a 
garden. This would be somewhat troublesome, 
but Sir John Sinclair says it is practised by far- 
mers in Switzerland even in field cultivation, and 
the straw that is washed, is afterwards used as 
manure for potatoes. If boiling water be used 
in leaching the manure, the insects, together 
with their spawn, would hardly survive the op- 
eration. So much for insects in general j we 
shall mention some particular kinds, in our fu- 
ture essays under this head, with an intentibn 
of attending to them, before the season in which 
their ravages are to be dreaded, and can be best 
guarded against. 

On the choice of SEEr>s. — " The way to try 
se(Bd is this. Pot a small quantity of it in luke- 
warm water, and let the water be ft>ur or five 
inches deep. A mug or basin, will do, but a 
large tumbler gUiss is best ; for then you can 
see the bottom /as well as top. Some seeds, 
laach a& those of oabbage, radish and turnip, will, 
if good, go to the bottom at once. Cucumber, 
Melon, Lettuce, Endive, and many others re- 



qtfire a few minutes. Parsnip and carrot, and 



all the winged seeds require to be washed by 
ycur fingers in a little water, and well 'wetteid 
before you put them into the glass; and the 
carrot should be rubbed so as to get off" part of 
the hairs^ which would otherwise act as the 
feathers do as to a duck. The seed of Beet 
and Mangel Wurtzel are in a case or shell The 
rough things that we sow are not the seeds^ 
bat the cases in which the seeds are contained, 
each case containing from one to Jive seeds. 
Therefore the trial by water is not, as to these 
two seeds, conclusive^ though if the seed be very 
good, it will sink in water, after being in the 
glass an hour. And, as it is a matter of such 
great importance, that every seed should grow 
in a case where the plants stand so far apart ; 
as gaps in roots of Beet and Mangel Wurtzel 
are so very injurious, the best way is to reject 
all seed that will not sink, case and all, after 
being put into warm water and remaining there 
an hour. 

" But seeds of all sorts, are, sometimes, if not 
always, part sound and part unsound ; and as the 
former is not to be rejected on account of the 
latter, the proportion of each should be ascer- 
tained, if a separation be not made. Count then 
a hundred seeds, taken promiscuously, and put 
them into water as before directed. If fifty 
sink and fifty swim half your seed is bad and 
half good ; and so in proportion as to other 
numbers of sipkers and swimmers. There may 



be plants, the so^nd seeds of which will not 
sink ; but I know of none, If.to be found in any 
instance, they would, I think, be found in those 
of the Tulip tree, the Ash, the BirCh and Pars- 
nip, all of which are furnished with so large a 
portion of wing. Yet all these, if sound^ will 
sink, if put into warm water, with the wet 
worked a little into the wings first. I incline 
to the opinion that we should try seeds as our 
ancestors tried witches ; not by fire but by wa- 
ter ; and that, following up their practice we 
should reprobate and destroy all that do not 
readily sink."* 

Asparagus Beds. — These should be completely 
loosened with a fork to a moderate depth as soon 
as the frost is out of the ground ; but care must 
be taken not to go too deep, so as to wound the 
crowns of the roots. They should then be raked 
even before the buds begin to advance. ^^ This 
plant is found growing naturally on the borders 
of salt marshes, and even upon such marshes. 
This is considered to be its natural situation ; 
and this fact has led to the employment of ^alt 
as a manure to it with very good efiect To a 
bed fifty feet by six, a bushel of salt may be 
safely applied before the plants start in the 
spring."t 

Beets may be sown as soon as the ground is 
fit to receive the seeds. The rows a foot apart 
and the plants should be left eight inches apart 
in the rows. Mr. Cobbett advises to soak the 
seed four dsys and nights in rain water before 
it is sowed. It should be put in about two in- 
ches deep, well covered and the earth pressed 
pretty hard upon it. ^^ The ground should be 
rich, but not fresh dunged. Ashes of wood, or 
compost mould is best ; and the digging ought 
to be very deep, and all the clods broken into 
fine earth ; because the clods turn the point of 
the root aiide* and make the point short, or 
forked. Frt^ dung^ which, of course lies in 
unequal quantities in the ground, invites the tap 
root, or some of the side roots to it, and thus 
causes a short or forked beet.'' The Mangel 
Wurtzel may be cultivated much in the rame 
manner, excepting the seeds may be further 
apart. We believe Col. Powell's method (des:- 
scribed page 276 of our paper,) equal to any 
which can be adopted. 

Cabbage.-— Set out cabbage stumps as soon as 
the frost is out of the ground. It is said in the 
Domestic Encyclopoedia that « early cabbages 
may be procured by the following mode. In 
the spring as soon as the sprouts on the cabbage 
stalks have grown to the length of a plant fit 
for setting, cut them out with a small slice of 
the stalk, about two inches long; and if the Sea- 
son permit, plant them in a garden, and the usu- 
al care will produce good cabbages." The seed 
of cabbages should be sowed in the open ground 
in rotrs six inches distance. They may like.- 
wise be sown in autumn and in hot beds, but we 
have not room to state every possible variety in 
the mode of cultivating plants ; our object be- 
ing to mention merily the simplest and most 
economical. With regard to transplanting, &c 
we shall say something in due season. 

Carrot. — Dr. Dean^ observed " 1 have found 
by long experience that carrots should be sow- 
ed early. The last week in April is late 
enough, when intended for the feeding of dittle ; 
and they may be sowed earlier, if the ground 
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be in good^T>rder, and so dry as to be made 
light and loose. The earliest sown will be the 
largest, and, in the northern parts of the coon- 
try, nearly as tender knd as good as if sown la^ 
t.r." Mr. Cobbett states that "the same sea- 
son, same soil, same manure, same preparation 
for sowing, same inter- cultivation, same time of 
taking ap, and mode of preserving the crop all 
belong to the carrot which are used with the 
beet. Some fine roots may be carefully pre- 
served to plant out for seed in the fq[»ring ; and 
the seed should be taken only from the centre 
seed stalks of the carrots, for that is the finest. 
The mark of a good kind is deep red color of 
the top. The paler ones are degenerate, and 
the yellow ones are fast going back to the wild 
carrot." 

Parsiof. — This plant may be cultivated in the 
"same manner with beets and carrots. In Eng- 
land they are frequently raised by field culture, 
and bv some are said to yield more and better 
food tor stock or swine than the carrot or al- 
. most any other root. 

Radish should be sown thin in little drills six 
inches asunder, as early as possible in the 
8|>riDg, and a little bed every three weeks du- 
ring the summer. As they are uncertain in 
their growth, it has been recommended to put 
in the seeds between rows of other plants ; and 
they are so soon polled op that they will not in- 
commode the plants among which they grow, 

Plantucg on Ridges. — This practice seems to 
be less generally approved of than formerly. 
Col. Powell, of Philadelphia, condemns it, (see 
N. £. Farmer, p. 277.) It is, we believe, less 
practised in England than it has been, although 
the moisture of the climate in Great Britain 
would seem to make it more proper for that 
country than for ours. 



rjiXAUVMif OFfJCAXD BT TBE KSBEX AOJUCVLTITIULI* 
BOCIJETT. 

The article With the abore title, with which we 
have commenced this day^s paper, will teward a dili- 
g^ent perusal, not <m1y of those who wish to become 
competitors for the premiums thus offered, but of every 
other person, who feels an icterest in the theory or 
practice of agriculture. The variation ftom the usual 
objects of such donations appears to us to be judicious, 
and calculated to gi?e new and profitable directions to 
the pursuits of th« husbandman. Tht ^^ Remarks^ 
which accompany the statements of premiums, (as 
might well be expected from the eminent and scientific 
agriculturist, whose name is subjoined) will assist ve- 
ry materially in attaining the objects specified ; and 
experiments made in accordance with those remarlcs, 
and detailed with accuracy, will add greatly to the gen 
eral stock of agricultncal knowledge. 

Heligoland Be«uii.^k writer in the American Far- 
mer, vol. V, p. 11, says: " Farmer* a#e frequently im- 
posed on, bythoM who first oflcr rare seeds for sale, 
and I generally make experiments on a small scale : if 
I find the article not valuable, or curious, I discard it ; 
for instance, the Heligoland bean was pufied oil, as a 
Tery valuable field bean, producing very abundantly. 
I procured two pints, (at the rate of sixty four dollars 
per bushel.) I planted them carefully in good ground, 
expecting to make enough to plant an acre or two, but 
was disappointed ; 1 planted tifem two years, and con- 
cluded 1 had been imposed on. It is not necessary to 
give the character of this bean, as I believe all who 
have planted it have discarded it ; 1 think it worthless 
in the extreme." We should like to know if this bean 
has been tried an^l condemned in the northern states, 
as weJulIy concur with a remark on this subject by 
4he "Editor of the Am. Farmer, viz. " It is perhaps more 
incumbent on us to report when the result is unfavora- 
ble thaa when it is promising — where is the benefit of 
experiments ^f the result be noi made known ? What 
would we 9^f of the Pilot, who being wrecked on an 



unknown shoal or rock, would refuse to anchor a buoy 
as a signal of danger to hit brother mariner f yet we 
fear it is too much the foshion to rupprets a knowledge 
offailwet^ in cases of new and unsnccesaful processes.^^ 

Large Jhiimtds, — An ox, owned byCapt. Gilman, 
of Exeter, N. H. was lately killed and slaughtered in 
Portsmouth. The animal weighed alive ^§% lbs. the 

quarters 1753 lbs, A hog brought in from Berwick 

on the same day weighed 754 lbs. ; he was raised by 
William Smith, and purchased by Blr. Edmonds. 

AnuriMn Alum. — Samples of alum and Roman -vit- 
riol have been manufectured in Salem, Mass. which 
were forwarded to Professor Silliman, of Tale College, 
and are said by him to surpass any Uiing of the kind, 
which he had ever seen. *^ The works in Salem (says 
the Salem Observer,) give constant employment to 
nearly 20 men, and are under the management of Mr. 
Joshua Upham, a very capable and judicious chemist.^ 

(hUlitatien of Orapet. — A correspondent in the 
American Farmer communicates the following method 
of propagfating the Orape vine : Take a cutting of 
three eyes, and make a place by removing the earth, 
the same as you would to plant Indian com in a hill, 
and lay in two cuttings flat at the bottom, of three 
eyes each, and cover &em in the same manner that 
you would com ; out of a considerable number thus 
planted in a border scarcely one iiEuled. 

Preferving Vines from bugs, — A writer in the Ame- 
rican Farmer remarks that ^^ We last year adopted a 
contrivance Ton the recommendation of another,) 
which I regard as of very great importance in the cul- 
tivation of melons. As soon as the young plants ap- 
peared, we put over them a box consisting of four 
pieces of shingles, or thin boards, nailed together, one 
foot long, and about eight inches broad— over the top 
of this box is stretched a thin piece of worn out mus- 
lin, or millinet, and the edges fastened with tacks to 
the side of the box. This cover, while it admits the 
air and light, protects the plants effeeiuaUjf from bugs 
and flies, and shields them from cold winds and frosts. 
The diflerence in the growth of the plants thus cover- 
ed, and those which were left unprotected, was almost 
incredible, and i observed that while the latter were 
paroh«d witn th6 aruugfkt, the •oO^covnid the other* w*^ 
constantly moist, and Uieir leares in the morning were 
loaded with dew.^^ 

This device we have known put in practice. wHh 
good success, and is in substance what we have recom- 
mended in a preceding article in this day^s paper. To 
make assurance doubly sure, it might be well to scald 
the earth within the boxea with a decoction of el^r, 
and thus preserve the seeds and younf plants fiam 
worms as well as bu^. 

Gat LighU, — A bill to incorporate a Gas Light Com- 
pany, has passed both branches of the Legblature of 
New York. The practicabdity and economy of light- 
ing streets and houses with gat is now fully established 
by repeated and successful trials. London and Liver- 
pool, and many of the principal manufocturinr towns 
in Great Britain, are lighted in this way. Hotels in 
Baltimore and Philadelphia are also supplied with gas 
lights, which are said to unite safety, economy smd 
brillhuicy, in a degree surpassin^^ the expectations of 
those who introduced the improvement 

VonU scald your PottUry, — A writer in a Connecticut 
paper, remarks upon scalding poultry, as follows : — 
Scalded fowls are ill looking and will not sell for so 
much as those that are picked, and soon spoil, often 
before market ; otherwise the feathers, although not of 
the first quality, will amply pay lor plucking. By 
scalding, poultry is deprived of its delicious flavour, is 
made insipid, often producing what is termed rising on 
the stomach. 

The application of Chemistry /to the art of coloring 
(says the Providence Journal) is making rapid advances 
in this country. The artist is no longer obliged to grope 
in the dark for experience. Acquainted with those na- 
tural laws which are applicable to his profession, he 
goes on from one improvement to suiother with that 
confidence which is always inspired by knowledge. — 



LATEST NEWS FROM EUROPE. 

By a late arrival at New York, Lon^f^ P*P<<^ haTC 
been received to the 5th« and Liverpool to the 7tli of 
March. These rather increase than di|jsinish the can- 
ses of apprehension of war between Fhtnce and l^ain. 

The session of the extraotdlaary Cortes had been dia^ 
solved. They had previously decreed the removal oi^ 
the King, and transfer of the seal of government, 
should invasion take place, to Cadlt. Tie King^ 6]^ 
posed this, and dismissed his ministers. As soon as th& 
was known the populace assembled, and threatened to 
assault the palace. The kin^ was alarmed and restore 
ed his ministers, and it is ^apposed that he will ulti- 
mately comply with their wi^es. He sits up<m a tot« 
tering throne, which probably a popular gust will 
eventually overturn. 

Meeting ^ Parliament, — ^Parliament assembled on 
the 4th of Febroary, and his Majesty's Message was 
read. In this it is stated that ^''his Majesty declined 
beingf a party to an]r proceedings at Verona, whiclr 
could be deemed an interference in the internal con- 
cerns of Spain on the part of Foreign Powers. And 
his Majesty Has since u^ed, and c<»ntlnue8 to use, his 
most anxious endeavors and good offices to allay the 
irritation unhappily subsisting between the French and 
Spanish Governments ; aild to avert, if possible, tha 
calamity of war between France and Spahi.'^ It is 
plain, therefore, that the British government does not 
^approve of the conduct of the Congress at Verona witb 
regard to Spam, and this is an important point gained 
by the Spaniards. If the British Lion does not roose 
and shake himself on this occasion he must be a laxy 
old beast, and deserves to have hia whiskers span int» 
rope yam, his claws submitted to the operation of Sa^ 
ford's or Eastman's Straw Cutter, and hii eye teeth 
knocked out with a mallet. A mere declaration on the 
part of Great Britain that she would make a common 
cause with Spain, would keep the restless French i»- 
termeddlers on their own side of the Pyrrenees, and 
the peace of Europe would be preserved without itrilc- 
iag a stroke. 

French Debaies.-^The Frea«h Assembly has had a 
stormy session. Many of its members reprobate the 
War, but the majority seem determined to plunge the 
iwo nittions in a sea of blood, which threatens to over- 
iirbela all Europe rather than not support the Bouf- 
(kons. The ** oontaeion^' of Liberty they consider as 
aH>re to be dreaded than the pla|^, and are Itetennln-^ 
f d to put a stop to its progress by destroying the pa- 
tients already infected. ^Itisto be hoped, however, 
that it will break out in the camps of the invaders, and 
cause their forces to wither like «o many unraoted cab- 
bage plants exposed to a burning' meridian son. 

A friend to I«ifrerfy.— Manuel, a member of the 
Frendi Chsunber of Deputies, has made himself famous 
by his opposition to the unjust and nefarious Cnwo^e 
against freedom in Spain. He attempted repeatedly 
to utter his sentiments, but was as frequently overpow- 
ered and his voice drowned by the hubbubs of the pai^ 
tisans of despotism. The people withonl, the specta- 
tors, and multitudes in the streets, cheered and ap- 
plauded the efforts of Manuel, and it is the opinion of 
some sagacious observers that his exertions, toother 
with the manner in which the populace have received * 
Jiim, will induce the French government to pause be* 
ifore they enter Spain, and peiteps cause the indefinite 
postponement of aostilities. 

Oporto is now open to the admission of fore^ grain ; 
about 160Q tons had arrived ; but such is the extent of 
the wants of the country, that it produced little or no 
hnpression on the markets. It is expected that Lisbon 
will also be opened. Barcelona has also been <^)ened, 
fof two months, from the 14th of February. Hicte is 
no doubt but that scarcity exists in all the provinces 
of Spain and Portugal. 

The Emperor of Russia arrived in the capital of his 
dominions on the 3d February, after an absence of six ' 
months. H6 immediately proceeded to the cathedral ' 
of our Lady of Cassan, where Te Deum was performed 
for his safe return. The city was illuminated in the 
evening. 

Voyage of Diseovery.—lt has been reported that the 
vessels under Capt. Fftry, which undertook to seek a 
north-west passage, had been seen in the Pacific ocean 
on their return, after having effected the object of tfaetr 



Our blacks and blues are now as firm and brilliant as toyage. This report, however, we are sorry W dbswrta, 
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^ f%e ^ofMt.— .Papers from the South ^ye sad ao- 
txMints of the effects of the late storm. At Norfolk the 
thunder and lightning were very serere, with much 
rain and butlittie snow. In PhOadclphia considerable 
dama^ was done to the shipping and wharves, and 
qoantities of cord wood were floated away by the nn- 
commoQly high tide. The Democratic Press mfoms 
that ^^ the sloop Tiipler, with several smaller vessels, 
^ve UtenUly been groimd to jneces.^'* The N. York 
Mercantile Advertises gives a long and d^Iorable ao- 
eount of disasters iLmong the ^pping and wharves, 
and several buildings on shore were likewise dem<dish- 
•d by the iiiry of the equinoctial tempest. 

Piracy ttnd Jfiinler..-Captain Robinson, of the brig 

Belvidere, from New Odeans, states, that the brig ^ 

Captain Perkins, of Kennebunl^ arrived at the Balne 
eo the 21st of March from Port an Prince, via. Cam- 
peachy. While at the latter port, Capt. Perkins^ brig 
was boarded by a piratical schr. of about forty tons, 
manned with a crew of forty brutes in human shape, 
who stabbed Capt. P. in several places, and cut off his 
left arm. Capt. P. then made known where the pi- 
rates wonld find what money was on board, which 
amounted to about two thousand doubloons. Not sat- 
isfied with this, the murderers proceeded in their work 
of blood, and cut off the right arm, and one of his legs, 
above the knee. The inhuman monsters then dipped 
a quantity of oakum into the oQ, and after filling the 
mouth of poor Perkins with this combustible, they 
~ placed him in the oakum, and setting &te to it, soon, 
terminated his sufferings* The mate was stabbed 
through the thigh. The brig was robbed of every 
moveable article. 

The FVench brig Jenne Heniette,'from St. Jago 4% 
Cuba for Nantz, having been robbed of almost every 
thing on board, has put into Savannah. Two ladies, 
'passengers in the schr. bound to New Providence which 
nad been previously robbed, were put on board the 
French brig. The ladies have been robbed of every 
thing. One of them, with a small child by her side, 
bad a rope put round her neck, and a knife held to her 
Veast to enforce a disclosure whether any money was 
im board. The ladies suppose the crew to have been 
all murdered. 

Capt. Harding, who arrived in Boston last Monday, 
in 12 davs from Havana, left there, schr. Evergreen,. 
Henry Upton, from Salem, just arrived — was chased' 
out of the Bay of Matansas, by two piratical boats, and 
Sa ranniiii^ down for Havanii, threw over her deck' 
load to get clear of a piratical sch. Brig Alert, of Ports^ 
raouih, frt>m New Orleans, with a deck load of live 
hogs liad just arrived. Off the Moro, she was boarded, 
in the knight, by two piratical boats, with six men 
each, and Captain ChtirU* Bbmi^ Uf iht AUti) wot 
kUUd and thrown overboard / The Cook was stabbed 
and thrown among* the hogs, and nearly devoured by 
them, before being discovered and rescued. Several 
of the crew badly wounded, and the brig robbed* 

lilichael Doak Dennis, a foreigner, for many years 
on board of a man of war, but who had lately un- 
dertaken to preach the gospel, has been sentenced 
to three months imprisonment, for abasing ai^d insult- 
ing a Teipectal>)e married woman, at Newburyport, by 
Rising lewd and offensive language. 

It is stated by the Georgetown Metropolitan, as an 
evidence of the pressure of the times, fhat there were 
fourteen hundred applications for the office of clerk in 
one of tht departments, vacated by the death of a re- 
cent incumbent. — ^ 

Mr. H. Traph<^ea, df Harsimus, N. J. raised last 
flummer about ^,000 cabbage heads for this market, 
hut xm:^ being able to dispose of the whole from bis 
carts, he manufiu:tured the residue into sour kroui, 
which he now sells at from 8 to 19 dollars per barrel, 
for ezpoirtation to India.— JV. Y. JSmeriean* 

CanMlt.-^^'Onthrtihrtn of ihe Southern States (says 
the New York Statesman) will probably be surprized 
to learn that upwards of two thousand men have been 
at work upon oar canals during the whole of the cold 
winter passed. In May next the number will be in- 
creased to sis or seven thousand, and by October it is 
intended to dpen the navigation from Lockport to Al- 
bany, 330 mDes. T%Qt we miuiage aoatten in . thia 
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ELECTION OF GOVERNOR, &c. 

Last Monday was the day for the election of Gover- 
nor, Lieut. Governor and Senators, throughout the 
State. The votes in this city were as follows : 
Hon. H. G. Otis, 2836. Hon. Wm. Eustis, 2728. 

We have returns from 213 other towns, which give 
Otm 24,592— and Eusris 27,902. Maj. for E. 3,310. 

SXlfATOllS SLBCTED. 

Suffolk — John Phillips, Thomas H. Perkins, Peter 
C. Brooks, Samuel Hubbard, Benjamin Gortiam, and 
Thomas L. Winthrop. 

£Mex.— Nathaniel Silsbee, John Prince, William W. 
Parrott, Nathan Noyes, Aaron Lummus, and Moses 
Wtogate. 

Mddlesex.— Joel Cranston, Levi Thaxter, Jno. Wade, 
Seth Knowles, John Keyes. 

JV*or/btt.«-John Ruggles, Joeiah J. Fiske, Sherman 
Leland. ' 

Sufficient returns have not been received to enable 
us to state who are elected in the other counGes. 

DUtretnng Accident, — David Dunham, Esq. a re- 
spectable merchant of New York, fell overboard from 
a sloop in descending North river,' about forty miles 
above the city, and was drowned. 

Miss Mary Davis, of Franklin county, N. C. lately 
wove a bag which will hold three bushels, without a 
It was nbve with three treadles. 



Ae» Potatoes of the growth of the present season, 
raised by Aaron Sisson, of Seekonk, were brou^t to 
town on Saturday, and served up at Horton^s hotel, 
yesterday, at dinner. They were planted late in au- 
tumn, and covered with a layer of sea-weed and earth. 

Providence Journal, 

Poetage,^X gentleman of Manchester, (Eag.) lately 
had to pay for a letter, one pound, fourteen ^fllings 
and ten pence. It contained a gown of tiie value of 
twelve shillings, sent as a present to his wife, and or- 
dered throu|^h mistake ^^ by poet.^^ 

This reminds us of a member of CongvesS, not far 
from South Carolina, who franked Scorr^s Family Bi- 
ble, and sent it in the mail frx>m Wa^iagton to his 
wife. 

The late Mr. Granger, wMle Pbst Master-General, 
availed himself of his prirUeg* of travellings gratui- 
tously in the Mail Coaches— -hut on «ne occasion the 
driver, not apprised of his station, told him that if he 
wished to go free, he must get into the mail. This ez- 
pedienl, which was totally impracUcabk, was fortu- 
nately unnecessary. 



THE STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF SCOTLAND, 

DRAWN iro from die ^communications of the Minis- 
ters of Ae different parishes, by Sir Johh Siir- 
CLAim, Bart. 21 vols. 8 to. complete, only one copy ; 
will be sold at the very reasonable price of $50. — 
Amoi^ &8 heads of inquiry addressed to each minister 
(the whole being too numerous for an advertisement) 
as a guide for their reports, are — Name, and its origin ; 
descnpticm of the toil and surfoce $ climate and dis- 
eases; instances of longevity; mode of cultivation; 
implements of husbandrjr f manures ; seed time and 
harvest ; quantitjr and value of each species of crop ; 
total value of the whole produce of the district ; wages 
and price of labor ; manufactures ; man. of kelp ; po- 
lice ; roads and bridges ; state of the Church, stipend, 
kc, number of the poor ; parochial funds and the man- 
agement <of them ; schools, and scholars ; nnmber of 
souls ; cattle, nature and value ; sheep do. < swine do. 
coal and fuel ; antiquities ; character of the people ; 
advantages and disadvantages ; means by which their 
skuafion could be meliorated. ^^ No publication t>f 
^^«qttal infonnation and curiosity has appeared in G. 
'^ Britain since Doomsday Book; and that, from the 
^* Ample and authentic facts which it records It must 
" be resorted to by every future Statesman, Philoso- 
^* pher and Divine, as the best basis that has ever yet 
^ appeared for political speculation.*^ 

Also — ^The Complete Grasier, tic, 1 vol. 8 vo. — 
American Orchardist — Cully on Live Stock— Farmer's 
Assistant — Farmer's Manual — ^American Gardener — 
Vaia Garden Directory— Cox on Fruit Trees, &c. &c. 
For sale by E. P. & O. WILLIAMS, C«mhill Square, 
"-^^- AprUU. 



PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 



[Revised and corrected every Friday.] 



ASHES, pot, 1st qoal. . 

pearl do. . . 

BEANS, while, . . . 

BEER mess, 200 cwt. . 

* cargo. No. 1. . , 

*^ No. 2. . , 

BUTTER, inspect. Ist qual 
'' 2d qual 

CHEElBE, new mUk . . 

FLAX 

FLAX SEED .... 

FLOUR, Baltimore, superfine, 

Genessee . . 

Rye, best . , 

GRAIN, Rye ... , 

Com .... 

Barley . . . 

Oats .... 

HOGS' LARD, Ist sort 

HOPS, No. 1, ... , 

LIME, 

OIL, Linseed, American 
PLAI8TER PARIS . . 
PORK, Navy Mess . . 
Bone Middlings . 
Cai|^, No. 1, 

Cargo, No. 2, . 

SEEDS, Herd^s Grass 

Clover . . . 
WOOL, Mermo, AiU blood,washed 
do. do. unwashed 
do. 3-4 washed 

do. 1-2 do. 

Native .... do. 
Pulled, LamVs, 1st sort 
do. Spinning, 1st sort 

PROVmOJf MARKET, 
BEEF, b%st pieces .... 

PORK, fresh 

VEAL, ^ . 

MUTTOF,- .- . .-. ■ . 
POULTRY, ...... 

BUTTER, keg J^ tab . . . 
lump, best . . . 

EGGS, 

MEAL, Rye, 

Indian, ..... 

POTATOES, ...... 

CIDER, liquor, ..... 

HAT, best, 
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47 
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12 
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SAFFORD'S STRAW CUTTER 

THE utility of cutting Hay, Straw, and other sub- 
stances for feeding catUe, is now so universally 
acknowledged 4hat any remarks on the subject must 
be deemed superfluous. The £oUowing Certificate will 
Uierefore be conclusiye of Qie merits of the aboye men*! 
tioned Machine. 

^offon, March 9St^ 1823. 
We, the subscribers, have in operation a Straw" 
Cutting Machine invented and exhibited in this city by 
Noah SaiTord, and we do not hesitate to say that' in our 
cpinion it exceids any other we have ever seen, for 
cjieapness, simj^ity, despatch and durability. 

Stbphxn Hartwsli*, Spvrr & HOLMJM, 
HsEEKiAJB Earl, Andrew Slatxr. 

0^ T he ab ove mentioned Machines may be had of 
J. R. NEWELL, at the Agricultural Establishment, 
No. 20, Merchant's Row, Boston. Price $16. 



TERMS OF THE FARMER. 

0^ Published every Saturday, at Tbrxb Dollar* 
per annum, payable at th^ end of the year — but those 
who pay within tir/y daye from the time of subscriUag 
will be entitled to a deduction of Fifty Cents, 

0:^ No paper will be discontinued (iv>less at the 
discretion of the Publisher) untU arrearages are paid. 

0^ Complete files from the commencement of t^ii^ 
paper in August c»,|ft&5W%f VJJ \J \J^ l^ 
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From the Connecticut Herald. 

AN ACRE OF CORN.— Bt Dk. Pjercival. 
t am a poor Ploughman, who never have wanderM 

Away from the tight and the pleasures of home ; 
1 have always been prudent, and never have squandered) 

And so I have never been driven to roam. 
For thirty long summers my shoulders have bended 

In tilling the farm where my father was born ; 
I live under his roof, and this season have tended 

With the plough that he left me, an acre oicom* 

Though others may go to the Southward and peddle, 

And bring home of guineas and dollars good store, 

I never have desirM with their crankums to meddle. 

But to hoe in my garden that lies by my door. 
When the sun is first rbing I always am hoeing 

.The mould, when His wet with the dews of the mom ; 
Atfd when he is higher you will find me a mowing, 
jOr driving the plough in my acre of com. 

There are some who are crossing bjr sea to the island 

They call Santa Cruze, with theu* horses and hay ; 
For my part, I'd rather be safe here on dry land, 

And hoe in my garden, or work by the day. 
I am out to the field with the sun, and am mowing 

'Till called up at noon by the sound of the horn ; 
Or else I am twirling my hoe, and am throwing 

The mould round the roots in my acre of corn. 

This corn Is the sort that is tufted and bowing. 

And when we have thresh'd it, 'tis made into brooms ; 
Tis the best of all besoms, so f^r as I'm knowing. 

To sweep out the dirt and the dust from our rooms : 
They always have rais'd it, since I can remember. 

And, my father once told me, before I vms bom 
lie made brooms for his trade, and I guess by December 

I shall make up a load from my acre of corn. 



AURORA BOREALIS, OR NORTHERN LIGHT. 
(Concluded from page 288.) 
It is known that the electrical fluid penrades 
every part of the earth and its atmosphere. — 
This substance, like all other fluids, has a ten- 
dency to become equally as well as universally 
diffused over all the objects add space which it 
pervades. The equilibrium, however, may, by . 
various causes, be <)e8troyod for a ti^e. Th^ 
process which nature institutes for restoring the 
equilibrium is sometimes carried on in a silent 
and invisible manner — sometimes it is accom- 
panied with a hissing, or crackling noise, and 
Sometimes it flashes in lightning and roars in 
thunder. A body which has more than its nat- 
ural quantity of the electric fluid is said to be 
positively or too much electrified ; and a body 
which has less than'ifs natural quantity is nega- 
tiavly or too little electrified. These extremes 
may be produced by art. In turning the glass 
cylinder of an electric mnchine you deprive the 
rubber of its natural quantity' of Electricity, and 
it accumulates in the glass, and thus the former 
becomes negatively^ and the latter positively 
electrified. By presenting a needle towards the 
conductor yon will see a bright point near its 
extremity, and hear a hissing noise. This is 
the saifie phenomenon, on a small scale, with 
that which appears so wonderful in the aurora 
borcjills. • 

It has been well ascertained that cold air, or 
cold substances, such as ice or snow, are posi- 
tively electrified. Warm air, especially if it is 
moist, is negatively electrified, Oi* a non-electric 
substance. Those substances which are posi- 
tively electrified are perpetually giving out the 
electric tluid to al! surrounding objects, and 
.those which are negatively electrified are per- 
pilually receiving the same fluid from objects 
about them. The same thing takes place with 
regard to caloric or the matter of heat. If a 
red hot Iron is exposed to the atmosphere, sup- 



pose at the temperature of summer heat, it 
gives ont caloric ta the atmosphere ; but a piece 
of ice, with the same exposure, would receive 
caloric from the atmosphere. And, in the same 
way, ice or snow, having a surplus of electric 
fluid, discharges a part into the atmosphere, 
when it is comparatively warm, and has of 
course a de^ciency of the electric fluid. But if 
the earth be warmer than the atmosphere the 
former becomes non-electric and receives the 
electric fluid from the latter, as is generally the 
case in thunder storms, when some parts of the 
atmosphere must be intensely cold, which is ap- 
parent from the circumstance that such storms 
are often accompanied with hail, which could 
only be generated where the cold was extreme. 
We shall attempt to make our meaning very 
obvious by adverting to some instances of the 
electric fluid rendered visible to the senses, In 
its passage from the earth into the atmosphere. 
On the IBth of Jan. 1817, in Andover, Vermont, 
there was a heavy fall of snow, accompanied 
with lightning and thunder. Joel Manning, Jr. 
Esq. of that place, in a communication for the 
Vermont Republican, states that during that 
storm, he, together with a companion observed 
^^ on the top of a stake in the fence, a light, re 
sembling a blaze of fire, about two or three in 
ches in length, thouglv not so red and brilliant. 
We soon observed that on every stake was a 
light, and also on the highest branches of bushes 
by the side of the fence. . This excited so much 
wondcfr and curiosity that we called the people 
of the house, and also some who were passing 
in the street, to see the phenomenon. We soon 
observed it on our hats, hair and mittens, when 
held up, not in the form of a blaze, but of bright 
white sparks of various sizes, from those which 
were just discernible to those of the size of 
buck shot. On one stake there were three of 
those blazes. On two or three stakes they 
emitted a sound resembling the liisslng of a pot 
ivhen it boils," 

Similar appearances were observed in Futney, 
Vermont, during the descent of a moist snow, 
accompanied by a heavy clap of thunder, on the 
evening of the 3d of April, 1818. These phe- 
nomena, were, no doub(, aurors boreales on a 
smftU scale, and resembled those which have 
been before mentioned as having occurred in 
Siberia, even to the " hissing or crackling noise^^ 
which has been represented as adding terror to 
the sublimity of their appearance. 

It 19 undoubtedly the case that many of the 
prodigies recorded in ancient history were 
caused by apparitions of the electric fluid, sim- 
ilar to those above described. Streams of elec- 
tric fire have been seen issuing from the points 
of the bayonets of soldiers passing the Alps and 
other mountainous places. Vessels at sea some- 
times show their mast heads and yard arms illumi- 
nated as it were by magic, and men's heads have 
been seen surrounded with a halo of glory, such 
as painters represent about the head of a saint. 
These, as well as the northern and southern 
lights, are unquestionably among the modes by 
which electricity, that universal, all-powerful, 
but usually invisible agent sometimes makes it- 
self manifest to our senses. 

It has been generally supposed thaf northern 
lights were never, seen or noted by the ancients. 
Ttie first notice of them in English annals, ac- 



spears,'' by an author of Ibat period. In thii 
countrv they are said to have been first observ- 
ed a little previous to the old French wan 
There is, however, bat little doubt but the 
prodigies mentioned by ancient historians, such 
as armies in the sky, troops of celestial horte* 
men skirmishing in the heavens, &c. were noth-* 
ing more than northern lights^ magnified and 
sluiped into fighting phantoms by fear and su- 
perstition. These were particularly noted at 
having appeared at the siege of Jerusalem, the 
death of Julius Cassar, and other great and sol- 
emn occasions. The following from II Macca** 
bees, ver. 2, 3, seem as remarkable, and. are, 
perhaps, as vividly described as any recorded ia 
ancient history. 

^^ And then it happened, that through all the 
city, for the space of almost forty days, there 
were seen horsemen, running in the air, in 
cloth of gold, and armed with lances, like a 
band of soldiersi 

'^ And troops of horsemen In array, encouQ-' 
tering and rutming one against another, with 
shaking of shields, and multitude of pikes, and 
drawing of swords, and casting of darts, and 
glittering of golden oroamenta, and hameat of 
all sortSi" 



PROPOSALS, 

FOA PITBLISHIJIG BT SUBSCRIPTIOV A COLLBCnOlf OW 

MORAL, SENTIMENTAL AND SATIRICAL. 
BY SELLECK OSBORN. 
f VIHE author of the articlei which are to compoM 
JL this Volume, never wrote with a view to &ine or 
profit } he merely obeyed the impulse of the moment* 
Of those which were sent to the press he seldom retaia-' 
ed copies ; and they were usually forgotten by him, 
until recalled to his mind by public prints, which hare 
often gratified him by flattering notice, but which have 
also frequently annoyed him by mutilations which were 
extremely mortifying. Thu last circumstance (besides 
private solicitations and other motives) has induced 
him to collect, with considerable pains, hu scattered 
efi'usions, and to add some unpublished pieces ; which 
altogether will have at least the merit pf being genu- 
ine ; and perhaps that of inculcating to the best of the 
author^s capacity, good pcanciples and amiable st-nti- 
menta— excluding all matters relative to party politics. 

Disinterestedness is not pretended : It is confessed 
that a liberal patronage would be very acceptable, on 
various accounts. The author confides in the tried 
zeal of his frjcnds throughout the Union, for the pro- 
motion of his interest in this case. 

The volume will be neatly printed, in a duodecimo 
form of 200 pages, on handsome paper, with type en- 
tirely new, and well bound in boards, at one dollar, 
payable on delivery. 

A commission of . 12 per cent will be allowed td 
agents on all returns made. 

Gentlemen holding subscription papers will please 
return them by the first of June next, or as soon as rea- 
sonable efforts have been made to obtain subscribers. 

Editors of newspapers will oblige the author by re- 
publishing or noticing these proposals, and receiving 
subscriptions. 

Communications to be addressed to the antbor at 
Merchants^ Hall, Boston, Mass. April 5. 



NEW GARDEN SEEDS. 

FOR tale, by GEO. MURDOCK, No. 14, Market 
^ . w>?32;rAw?^S!r*^ ^^^^r of English and American 
GARDEN SEEDS, of the last year's growth ; coo^ 



ing of early Frame, Hotspur and Chariton Pease ; earlv 
and late Cabbage ; eariy and late Cauliflower; Swert 
Marjoram, Thyme, fcc. with every other Seed soiuble 

cording to Rees' Cyclopedia is an account if an|^'^j^\^.S*[^^ku^''^^^ 

appearance, Jan. ^, 1560, called ^ ^^^^.^J^'^^^^ 
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oir rREscRviNo Aia> ntPKoywG the qualtit op 

GRAIIf. 

^ When wheat has been injured during a bad 
harvest, it ought to be put into small stacks, in 
lYhich state it will di^ much more quickly, and 
l>e sooner rendered fit for grinding into flour. 
If stacked in a damp condition, it should rarely 
be threshed earlier than the summer after it 
has been hanrested, when its condition will be 
(;reat1jr improved. 

" Wheat, if not in good condition, is much 
improved by kiln-drying ; but jt should not be 
used, unless in cases of necessity, until some 
time after it has undergone that operation. It 
ought to be moderately kiln^ricd, with a slow 
heat, and frequently turned. But if the grain 
be musty, it oupfht to pass through a previous 
process, which is thus described by an eminent 
chemist. 

** The wheat must be put into any convenient 
vessel, capable of containing at least three 
times the quantity, and the vessel must then be 
filled with boilrog water j the grain should then 
be occasionally stirred, and the hollow and de- 
cayed g^rains. (which will float) may be remov- 
ed. When the water has become cold, or, in 
general, when about half an hour has elapsed, 
it is to be drawn off. It will be proper then to 
rinse the grain with cold water, in ordqr to re- 
move any portion of the water, which had tak- 
en op the must ; after which, the co^cq betog 
comp^tely drained, it is, without losa.o/^ time, 
to be thinly spread on the floor of a kiln, and 
tlioroQghly dried, care being taken to stir, and 
to turn it frequently during this part of the 
process." 

^ By thissimple opei^tion, it is said that grain, 
however musty, may be completely purified 
with very Kttle expense, and without requiring 
a very expensive apparatus.* Mere ventilation, 
however, has been recommended as a mean^ of 
preparing grain for use, sufficiently eflfectual. 

^ When grain has been infected vritb smut, it 
can be thoroughly cleaned, however black it 
BMiy have been, in the course of three washings, 
in a wooden tub. The wheat should be after- 
wards kiln-dried. 

^^It has been generally supposed, that if 
wheat be much injured dining a bad harvest, 
the flour made from it will not ferment, or bake 
into loaf bread, and diat it ia only fit for distil- 
lation, or to be eaten by lire stock. But such 
ideas appear to be erroneous. With the aid of 
soda, the flour may be m«ch iniproved ; . and, at 
any rate, may be made into cakest or blKuit, 
and consumed with safely and advantage.^' 
■ ■ ■ Code'ofJigtic%iUure» 

* No doubt but the mode here recommended for po- 
nfyiug other kinds of musty grain would ai^swer for 
musty or sour Indian Com. 

t It may likewise be made into what are caBedAour 
MCOM* in Scotlattd, prepared wHh milk instead of wa- 
ter, a species of breads wholesone and palatable, but 
not fit for laboring people, being too easily digested. 
Pearl ash, or Ma^esia will answer a similar purpose 
with soda. For a mode of using the latter substance, 
see N. E. Farmer, No. ], p. 4. 



MAKAO^aiENT OF THE GRAIN IN GRANARIES. 

CIranariea in Europe arc large buildings of 
many stories, each of which consists of one eu-- 
tire apartment, where the grain, by turning and 
slicing is deprived of its superfluous moisture, 
and rendered more fit for grinding into Hour. 
These opcratloos are performed in the follow- 
ing manner : the com beipg deposited on one of 
the floors, it is tossed by m^aos oi shovels from 
one end of it to the other, in which operation 
the dust and any other light substance falls to 
the floor, whifct the grHio, being heavier, 
reaches the farther end of the floor. 

It is then sifted and spread on the floor about 
holf a foot thick, turning it t^wice a week, and 
sifting it once, winch maoagemenl must be con- 
tinued for the first two months. The grain is 
then kid a foot thick, and for the two next 
months is turned oncB a week, ond screened 
less freauently. This management is to be con- 
tinued for five or six months, when it may be 
increased to two feet thick, and the former op- 
erations repeated as occasion requires, which 
will be more frequent in damp than in dry 
weather. 

The above directions are calculated for the 
climate of Glreat Britain, which being remark- 
Hbly moist, requires greater precaution for pre- 
serving grain, than would, perhaps, be necessa- 
ry in the U. States. ^In a matter ot great con- 
sequence, liowever, it is better to take too 
much than too little pains, and give your grain 
one or two, or half a dozen superfluous s|ftings, 
than to suffer it to spoil for want of due atten- 
Uoo. — '-^ 

Dr. Walker, in his Economical History of 
the Hebrides, giyes us a dismal picture of*^ the 
circumitances of some of those islands, with re- 
gard t« timber. ^^The inhabitants'' (he ob- 
serves) '^ have to undertake a dangerous voy- 
age, fram thirty to seventy miles, before they 
can build a bam, make a plough, or even pro- 
cure a flail, or the handle of a spade. This 
want of timber distresses the people in their 
houses,' in their husbandry, and in every art.'' 

The same writer, and in the same work, takes 
notice of a peculiar product of the bark of the 
white birch {bctula alba) It is a gum of a ve- 
ry agreeable smell, which in winter and spring 
covers the buds, and abounds in the bark. It 
is glutinous, odoriferous and inflammable ; it is 
extracted by the Germans and Russians in the 
form of an oil, which is employed in tanning 
leatlier, to which it communicates an agreeable 
odour. The process of extraction, he says, is 
simple and easy, a countryman could be taught 
it in a day, but does not explain the process. 
Dr. Walker adds ^« the oil is a powerful vermi- 
fuge. In Lithuania and Courland, it is used for 
curing the itch and vermin in cattle ; if it 
could be j^rocured cheap and in abundance, it 
might be iound preferable to butter and tar for 
smearing sheep." We wish some of our chem- 
ists and medical men would give us a little of 
this oil ofkireh^ together with directions how to 
obtam it in quantities — ^its medical and econom- 
ical properties, &c. The tree itself is very 
common, we believe, in most of the woodlands 
of the northern states. 



woon l6t8 should be fenced against cattle. 

In the General Report of Agriculture in Scot- 
land it is stated that ^^ One ef the great causes 
of the di^ppearance of the extensive forests, 
which authentic history assures us to have ex- 
isted in former periods in Scotland, unquestion- 
ably is tbe .introduction and multiplication of 
cattle, and of sheep especially. In the bite of 
cattle there is a peculiar malignancy to the 
growth of woods: the irregalarity of the inci- 
sion poisons the plant. The very rubbing ofs 
cattle against a tree, by stripping ofl* the fine 
scarf-skin of the bark, and leavii^ the abraded^ 
hair ef wool, is alone a poison to the jtree." 

ON LAYING BOWN LAND TO PASTURE! 

When pasture is intended, the scythe is nev- 
er admitted by many farmers, it being an es- 
tablished maxim, Ihat cutting the grass the first 
year is highly pernicious to it afterwards. Nor 
Is this difficult to be accounted for. The 
scythe is pernicious because the herbage has 
be^ allowed to get too old before it is used. 
The bite of cattle might be as injurious, if the 
grass or herbage were only to be eaten at an 
advanced period of its growth, and if eaten 
equallv Tow with the cut of the scythe, or a^ 
grass b generally cut down. Perhaps the state 
in which the scythe leaves the roots, exposed 
to injur^'from the weather, after they have put 
forth all their powers^ is likewise injurious. 
The bit 1 of cattle, on the other hand, is like 
the opf t ijk)n of clipping the top of a thorn- 
hedge, V .'ich has always the effect of thicken- 
ing *hc Atfrer branches.* 

PERMANENT PASTURES AND MOWING LOTS. 

It appears to us. that our enterprising farmers 
frequently incur a great expeMe without ade- 
quate remuneration, in breaking up and cultiva- 
ting old pastures. We do not mainVain that it 
may not sometimes be advisable, and the ex- 
periment of Messrs. Rice & Howe, as mention- 
ed No. 29, pages 228, 229 of our paper, seem 
to be in favor of the practice. We have known, 
however, pastures ploughed up at a great ex- 
pense, which were so situated that manure 
could not be applied, without costing too much 
for profitable tillage, and after one or two crops 
of rye had been forced from the soil it was 
laid down again to grass. But we have invari- 
ably found the last state of such land was worse 
than the first. If pasture or mowing land is 
broken up at all, it ought to be tilled thoroc^h- 
Iv, manured plentifully, and be in good hearty as 
mrmers phrase it, before it is laid down again 
to grass. Mowing ground which has been once 
converted into tillage, will sooner be bound otUj 
or become too toughly swarded, than that which 
has been continued in grass. It is, however, 
sometimes expedient to break up lots for the 
9ake of levelling the hillocks or ^^ cradhhilU^'* 
as they are cal^d, subduing bushes, clearing 
away stones, &e. even when such lots are in- 
tended to be principally if not permanently de- 
voted to grass. But, it is a fiict, perhaps not 
generally known or thought of, that land which> 
^VIV^ 

• Q&H. Report of Agriculture m Scotland^ ^ 
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has been once ploughed and made mellow,, then 
laid down to grasa, and mowed or pastured, 
without manure, will in a (evr years become 
mpre hard and compact than if it had never 
been visited with a plough, it haft been ob- 
served to us, bj a friend, who is well acquaint- 
ed with the theory and the practice of farming, 
that if a hole is dug in the ground, (say for the 
purpose of setting a post) and the earth talien 
out is returned again, it will, in a few years, 
settle so that its surface will be somewhat low- 
er than it was before the excavation. 

The following are the advantages of perraa- 
Aent pastures as enumerated by a British wri- 
ter: ^^Old pastures feed cattle to a greater 
weight ; they are not so easily scorched by the 
summer^s drought ; the grasses are more nutri- 
tive both for sheep and cattle ; milch cows fed 
upon them give richer and more butter ; the 
hoofs of all animals feeding on them are better 
preserved ; they produce a greater variety of 
grasses ; when properly laid down, they yield a 
succession of pasture through the season ; the 
herbage upon them is not only sweeter, but 
more easily digested. On all these accounts old 
turf is said to be superior to pasture on land 
more recently laid down to grass. Accordingly, 
permanent pasture is held in the highest esti- 
mation, and proprietors, by rigid stipulations, 
and the exaction of severe penalties, restrain 
tenants from ploughing them up.^* The jsame 
author, however, allows that when grass lands 
are properly treated, after being broken up, if 
again laid down to grass, they are not found to 
be deteriorated in the smallest degree, but the 
reverse. By " properly treated" it appears is 
Jheant thoroughly ploughed, and made mellow, 
well manured; and fitted with a pcoper rotation 
of crops. 

The following rules are laid down by the 
same writer. ^^ 1. To enclosa thos^ pastures 
where practicable, as the same quantity of land, 
when sheltered, will feed a greater Quantity of 
stock, and to better purpose, than when in an 
open and exposed state. 2. Never to over- 
stock poor pastures ; for when this is done, not 
only are the cattle starved, ^and the quantity of 
food diminiihed, but the soil is impoverished. 
3. When the pasture ground is inclosed and 
subdivided, the stock ought to be shifted from 
one enclosure to another at proper intervals. 
This practice tends to incre<ase the quantity of 
grass, which has thus time to get up, and the 
ground, b^ing fresh and clean when the stock 
return to it, they will feed more greedily and 
with greater relish. 4. The dung dropt by the 
stock while feeding, should be spread about, in- 
stead of remaining in the place where it was 
left. v5. Wiiere .the larger and the smaller 
kinds of stock are to be fed oa the same pas 
tures, the larger species should go first. 6. It 
is not advisable to depasture with a mixed col- 
lection of different species of live stock, unless 
the field is extensive, and also, perhaps unless 
the herbage be of a quality somewhat differeot, 
in different parts of the field." 

MOSB ON FRUrr TREES. 

ti x^e trees in old orchards, espcMually where 
the bottom is moist, often get overrun with 
moss. These are sometimes merely robbed 
off; and this is more easily and effectually done 



in wet weather than in time of drought. A 
hollow iron instrument is sometimes employed ; 
but a hard wooden scraper, shaped like an ivo- 
ry folder answers very well. The trunk and 
branches are afterwards hard swept with a birch- 
en broom. It is found very useful, after rul>- 
bing, to wash with soap suds, or to apply a 
coating of the consistence of paint, of a mix- 
ture of equal parts of quick lime, cow drop- 
pings and clay. Liming and dunging the ground 
about the trees is found to be a good preventive 
of moss."* Soft soap is said to be a good ap- 
plication to the trunks or bodies of fruit trees. 



-* Gen. Report of the Agricolttual State of Scotland, 
"^agei 24, 25. 



IRON NAIIJB INJURE FRUIT TREES. 

It often happens that some of the limbs of 
fruit trees, trained iSgainst a wall, are blighted 
and die, while others remain in a healthy and 
flourishing state. This has been erroneously 
attributed to the effects of lightning ; but from 
closer observation it has been found to arise 
fipom the corroding effects of the rust of the 
nails and cramps, with which trees in this situa- 
tion are fastened. To avoid this inconvenience, 
therefore, it requires only to be careful in pre- 
venting the iron from coming in contact with 
the bark of trees. 



* Gea. Report of A^caltare in Scotland. 



From the Albany Arg;a8. 
Mr, Janes^ Speech in the House of Assembly, on 

the BUI to repeal the Law for the ImprorDe- 

ment of Agriculture, 

Mr. Chairman — As my feelings, habits, and 
interests, are altogether agricultural, I ^nnot 
consent to give a silent vote on this occasion. 
I shall not however, attempt to go much into 
detail on the subject, but merely throw out a 
tew desultory observations. 

1 confess sir, that 1 am not a little sarprifed 
to see gentlemen, and farmers too, so zealous 
in endeavoring to vote down a law, whfch has 
been one of the principal means of elevating 
their profession from a secondary, to the first 
rank in society ; let us for a moment look back 
twenty years, and see what was the state of agri- 
culture at that day, and in what grade of society 
the farmer was then ranked. I well recollect 
when the farmer was considered a subaltern, in 
almost every point of view. Within my recol- 
lection, the interests of agriculture in Berkshire 
county, was at its lowest ebb, and such was the 
state' of the public mind as to occasion such ex- 
tensive emigrations, as seemed to threaten a de- 
population of a fair portion of the county. 

1 have since seen the same county flourishing 
and happy, its citizens engaged in the g^eat 
business of agriculture and domestic sianufac- 
tures, the cultivator of the soil as respectable 
and honorable as the judge upon the bench, or 
the dealer in silks.* The question now arises, 
how happens this reverse of times ? Sir, it is 
produced by the liberal spirit which is contained 
in the principles of the law, which we are now 
attempting to repeal; it is brought aboiut by 
our agricultural societies. As it respects this 
state, the fact is that the soil is generally so 
productive, that it may be said that nothing 
more seems necessary to be done, than to plough 
and sow ; that the meanest capacity is as likely 
to realize a goo4 crop, as the most skilful ag- 



* Mr. Janes was ibrmerly a resident in Berkshire, 
and was an early patron of the Ag^cuUural Society. 



ricufturist This consideration, if it had tf^ 
weight to sustain it, is not entitled to impiSd 
this committee unfavorably to agricultural so- 
cieties, for it ought to be recollected, that most 
of our poor lands were also once equally pro* 
ductif^, and that now, under the old system ot 
husbandry, without the aid of 9ome science, 
would become a barren waste. We have so- 
cieties and schools for promoting a knowledge 
of the henling art, of philosophy, letters, natur- 
al history, military science and many other im- 
portant objects : man is a social animal, and if 
we look through the whole of his moral consti- 
tution, we find that no objects of great import- 
ance are accomplished, except by the joint co- 
operation of manv to the same end ; no man 
can embrace per^ct knowledge ; if he couU), 
it would die with him unless communicated to 
others ; hence the benefit of all these institu- 
tions, by which the discovery of one is impar- 
ted to many, and perpetuated to future ages. 
New impirovements are made upon the old ; an 
accidental discovery leads to a new and improv- 
ed system : and mutual instruction carries us on 
to the highest state of improvement, of which 
human society is capable. Is it then to be ad- 
mitted that agriculture is so low, and so degra- 
ded an employment, that nothing, more is to be 
learned on that subject ? This at least seems to 
be the opinion of some gentlemen. Are we 
ready to say, that the farmer is a mere brute 
animal like his ox, who has only to exert hia 
strength ; that his occupation neither needs nor 
admits of the application of eood sense, science^ 
invention or improvement f For myself, sir, I 
think far otherwise ; 1 believe there is no pur- 
suit in life, in which there is more employ- 
ment for the best faculties of an enlightened 
understanding. 

• The farmer shonld have a thorough knowl- 
edge of soils, and the best and most improved 
methods of cultivation ; he should be ready to 
adopt the improvements that tend to the saving 
ot labor and expense, and the increasing of pro- 
ducts. If there is a way to make two blades of 
grass grow, (and there are many such ways,) 
where but one grew before, he should know it, 
and give himself and his country the benefit of 
it. If a breed of stock is found, more kind for 
milk or fat, than he had before, his attentiofi 
should be alive to the subject. Sir, I think it 
will not be denied, that great impovementa 
have been introduced, in these respects, and it 
is no wise likely, that we have yet attained 
perfection. 

I beg leave to cite one example of great ex- 
tent and importance, of an' improvement, which 
has been brought about by the efforts of inge* 
nioQS farmers. We all know what was the old 
system of letting wheat land lie fallow from one 
to four years ; it was the custom in this country, 
and perhaps in many parts, prevails even yet. 

It is only in our own day ia this country, that 
the alternate system of grass crops, and grain 
has come into use. It is now found much bet- 
ter for the lands to bear a crop of clover or tur- 
aips, or some such article, by which more nia- 
nure is made, and the land improved, while the 
value of the crop is gained. This single im- 
provement, when followed op, and universally 
adopted, will perhaps double the means of sub- 
sistence. If we confine our views to this single 
f|ict, which cannot be controverted, and in sup- 
position that the practice shall become genera). 
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Ul^ugh the instramentalitj of agricaltoral so- 
cieties, let me tsk, is the sadi, which would 
probably be expended in the two Jrears to come, 
to be brought into competition with such an im- 
portant improrement. 

These are the mere items on the score of 
improvements which are now making. Can it 
be denied) that oar farms would be ^tter, and 
more productive, if these things were more 
generally understood. 

It is in these societies, that they are eirplained, 
exemplified and encouraged ; they are there^- 
fore of immense benefit to the public% . 

I will offer one other remark. A thirst for 
agricuUuml knowledge, has gone abroad in the 
world, and will increase ; great improvements 
are rapidly making; is it better then for our 
farmers, that this knowledge should be limited 
and confined to a few^ or that it be extended 
and diffused to the many« 

Every farmer, who has natural understanding, 
ought to be a well informed man, in reading 
and thinking, in theory and practice ; such we 
all ought to be, and such the farmers of this 
country can be. 

In my view, sir, one of the best means to 
raise us to that dignity, and respectability, 
which I consider as belonging to an American 
farmer, would be, to establish and perpetuate 
the system,* which this bill contemplates to 
abolish. 

In short, sir, I am unwilling to part with a 
law which has been so beneficial to the best in- 
terests of the states— a law which has been so 
instrumental in producing that equality among 
our citizens, which is so essential to the pros- 
perity and happiness of all republican gov- 
ernments. 

1 hope at least we shall permit this law to 
die a natural death. I shall therefore vete 
against the bill with all its amendments. 

•-Ai some gentlemen doubted, whether the state of 
Massachusetts sustained her agricultural societies, the 
best answer I can give, is an extract from Gov. Brooks' 
speech to the legislature of that state. He says : 

" You will, 1 am sure, observe with complacency 
the attention bestowed on agriculture. The improve- 
ments manifested in the culture of the soil, and in the 
quality of our stock, have increased the amount of our 
productions, Vhich, after yielding an ample supply for 
our own consumption, has furnished a respectable sur- 
plus for the purpose of commerce.*' 

" To the ordinary motives to s^cultural enterprise, 
arising^ from personsd and domestic wants, and from the 
certainty of producing a ready market for a surplus, 
there haFe been superadded in the course of the last 
few years, munificent grants of the legislature, to the 
respectiFe agricultural societies in the state, and the 
no less liberal contributions of individual citisens to 
the same object'' 



From the American Farmer. 

ilORTH DEVON CATTLE— <rHSi& pkiccs ur xvo- 
LAvn* 

Many gentlemen express surprise at the pri- 
ces asked for cattle of improved breed, from 
imported stock, without reflecting sufficiently on 
the causes, whieh go to shew the justice and 
reasonableness of such prices. The breeds in 
highest estimation now in England, are the Im- 
proved short horns, the Herefords, and the 
North Devon cattle. These several breeds, in 
the perfection they now exhibit for the various 
purposes, for which neat cattle are reared, have 
been brought to their present condition, by im- 
mense expense! by great skill in the selection 



of the progenitors, and unwearied attention to 
every particular, for more than half a century. 
Is it then reasonable to expect, that they should 
be' sold for any thing near the prices of common 
cattle Y As well might we expect to purchase 
a fine full grown tree, bearing abundantly the 
high flavored pi pin, for the price we should 
have to give for the scion of a common red- 
streak. We have ascertained by actual pur- 
chase, the cost of the improved short horns, 
when procured under the most favoriable cir- 
cumstances, and from one of the very best 
breeders of that stock in England — and we have 
already stated at diflerent time's, the prices of 
the Herefords purchased by Mr. Clay, and oth- 
ers in Kentucky; but the North Devons of full 
blood, which have fallen under our notice, were 
a free and spontaneous oflering, to their present 
owners, by that enlightened and generous far- 
mer, Mr. Coke, of Norfolk. His opinion of 
their superior qualities, has already been pub- 
lished in the Farmer, but we knew not what 
would be the cost of such cattle in England. 
Having heard that a gentleman who owns a 
cow of this breed, has sent to England to pro- 
cure some heifers, we solicited such informa- 
tion, as he might have received, as to the pri- 
ces at which they are selling, to which he has 
politely replied by the following note :«- 

Mr. John S. Skinner, 

Dear jSiV, — In answer to your enquiry re- 
specting an order sent to England, for Devon 
Cattle, 1 take pleasure in communicating the 
result. 

Last May I wrote to Messrs. Wm. and Jas. 
Brown k Co. of Liverpool, to purchase and 
ship to me, by a vessel in which I had previ- 
ously engaged accommodation for them, three 
full bred Devonshire Heifers, provided their 
cost did not exceed ^70 or 80 each, and on the 
4th July, they wrote as follows : 

*' We should be very glad to carry your wish- 
es into efiect, as respects the stock you want ; 
but we are sure it is quite impossible at the 
prices you quote. The Earl of Sefton is the 
only person in this neighborhood who has any 
Devon Cattle, and he bought them at Mr. 
Child's September sales, at two or three times 
the price you mention, and none of his Lord- 
shipS are to be sold." 

If I mistake not, you are in possession of the 
prices obtained by Mr. Child, at his laH Sep- 
tember sale for Devon cattle, and which I think 
will confirm the above letter. 

Your's very respectfully, 

H. T. 

Baltimore County, Utk February, 1823. 



From the American Farmer. 
MILLET. 
Burlington, March 28, 1823. 
Dear Sir — I observe in your 52d number, just 
received, mention is made of white millet seed, 
received from Col. Pickering. I am desirous of 
ascertaining whether this is the same kind, 
which I have cultivated for several years, of 
which I send for your inspection a small sam- 
ple.* In 1821, I had about 11 tons from five 



* The Millet sent hj Mr. Coxe, is of the common 
kind, and that which is generally referred to in com- 
mnnications which relate to that grain. That from 
Col. Pickering, was vcrj different, beine somewhat 
Uiger, rounder, and wliiter grain.^£d. 3m» Farmer, 



acres, and last year about the same product, 
from another lot of about 5 acres. I cradled it 
as wheat, bound it in large sheaves, brought it 
in the following day — threshed the sheaves at 
the end of several months, without unbinding 
them, and obtained about 17 bushels of seed 
per acre ; returned them to the mow for the 
use of my horses, who ate it as greedily as the 
best timothy hay. This mode of nuinaging the 
millet saves much room, as it is very bulky ; 
more seed is saved, than when cut with the 
scythe as hay — I calculated the product at 
about 20 bushels per acre, including the seed 
remaining in tlie unbound sheaves. In 1821 I 
had about 30 bushels, weighing 55 lbs. eacli, 
ground for my hc^, who ate it as eagerly as 
Indian meal, given to them at the same time. 
Both crops were sown about the 6th June, and 
gathered in the middle of August — >they were 
sown after Indian com — one year with one 
ploughing, and the other with two, and harrow- 
ed in, without any perceptible difierence-—- the 
quantity of seed, half a bushel per acre — thd 
average length of the straw, about 5 feet. I 
have this year sold it at one dollar per bushel 
for seed, which is much in demand. 

Very respectfully, your's, 

WM. COXE. 
John S. Skinnrr, Esq. 

OIL ESSENTIAL, koic obtained from Floxctut. 
Take a clean earthen pipkin or deep dish, in 
which place a layer of cotton previoinly steeped 
in some inodorous oil, as pure Florence oil, or 
the oil of the bene seed when fresh and taste- 
less. On this place a layer of the fresh gather- 
ed leaves of the rose, tube-rose, sweet pink, 
jasmine or other odoriferous flower or plant ; 
over this layer place another of cotton which 
has beea-steeped in oil as before directed j and 
thus continue till you have filled the vessel 
with alternate layers of leaves and cotton, or 
you have the desired quantity, when cover it 
up closely, and let it Mand for four or ^st days, 
when the oil will be found to have fully im- 
bibed the odour of the leaves ; then take them 
out, express the 'oil carefully from the cotton, 
and bottle it up for use. 

OIL OF, BALSAM OF GILEAD, how obtained. 
This excellent family oil, which should be 
kept in every house, is made in the following 
simple manner. Put loosely into a bottle of any 
size, as many balm of gilead fioweis as will 
reach to about one third part of its height, then 
nearly fill up the bottle with good sweet oil, 
and after shaking it a little occasionally, and let^ 
ting it infuse a day or two, it is fit for use. It 
must be very closely stopped, and will then not 
only keep for years, but be the better for keep^ 
ing. When it is about half used, the bottle may 
again be filled up with oil, and well shaken ; 
and, in two or three days, it will be as good as 
at first. The most alarming cuts and bruises of 
the skin which are so frequently rendered 
worse by spirituous balsams, salves, kc, are 
completely cured in a few days, and sometimes 
in a few hours, by this incomparable oil. 

A remedy for corns on the feet, — Roast a clove 
of garlick on a live coal, or in hot ashes, apply 
it to the com, and fasten it on with a piece of 
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ON THE ADVASTAQEB OF SYSTEM IN BUSINESS. 
BT THB XDITOm. 

De Witt, the grand Pensiooer of Holland, was 
for some jears at the head of the Deparbnent 
of State, and shewed himself to be one of the 
most complete financiers the age could boast of. 
Being asked how he could find time to accom- 
plish all his affairs, his answer was, in substance, 
that his Whole secret lay in ^^ doing one thing 
at a time.^' He did that first, which required 
first to be done, and completed one thing before 
he beg^n another. In that way he not only fin- 
lahed whatever he undertook, but generally 
found leisure to compensate for the toils of the 
day by social converse, and innocent pastimes 
with his friends in the evening. 

Gen. Washington was attached to system in 
business, and therefore generally succe^fut in 
whatever he attempted. It has been said that 
he planned on his morning pillow the course of 
each day's proceeding ; and very rarely devia- 
ted from such course, unless compelled by the 
occurrence of unforeseen, and uncontrolable 
circumstances. A farmer cannot do better than 
to imitate the example of those great meii. He 
should, so far as is practicable, have his system 
of operations— every thing proper to be done on 
his farm and means of doing it, settled and de- 
termined in his own mind a considerable time 
before hand. His fields should be numbered, 
and a plaA arranged, at least in his head, if not 
on paper^ with regard to his crops, obtaining 
and preparing seed, necessary plooghings, im- 
plements, kc. Ilc He should be able to give 
a reason for every step he takes, and every 
stroke he strikes, and so husband his strength 
and resources, as not to lay out a cent's worth 
of either without an assignable motive, which 
Is at least satbfactory to his own mind. We 
would not, however, wish a man to ha so big' 
oted to any system or platt as-botio frtter it as 
reason, observation and experience may dictate. 
There is some sense in the faying that ^^ a wise 
man sometimes/ changes his mind, but a fool 
never does." What we would solicit is, that 
every cultivator should form a plan for man- 
aging bis farm, which may serve as a gmtral 
outline for his proceeding, to be altered or fil- 
led up as his circumstances, and increase of ag- 
ricultural knowledge may dictate. We would, 
At any rate, advise every farmer before he rises 
in the morning to decide in the probable busi 
ness of the day, and he may as well with ^' his 
heavy head,'' press his pillow, or ^* sit on his 
heads' antipodes in bed" till noon, as rise ever 
so early, and whirl about alt the forenoon, like 
•a hen with her neck twisted, or a pigeon with 
its head nipped. 

Many a man labors hard, and remains poor 
because '^ he does not know how to set himself 
to work." There's Mr, Simon Shamaway, for 
example, will turn off work at a great rate, es- 
pecially when he works by the job, but he re- 
quire^ a guide or overseer as much as a horse 
that is ploughing among com needs somebody 
to ride or lead him. He coimnonly worib^ out 
ai day^$ wortt but has a small farm of liis own, 
in which he S^ carries on" so badly that he might 
as vf ell be asleep as undertake to cultivate it 
He has a sort of a bam or rather hov^l, where 
he keeps or more properly starves two or three 
miserable animals every winter ; aid generally 
has to work out^ te procure fodder to keep them 



poor things, is on the top of a sort of a bump- 
backed piece of ground, with a brook on one 
side, and the county road on the other. Every 
rain carries the essence of the maoure into the 
road or the rill ; and every once in a while a 
violent shower sweeps the premises, floats off 
every straw, and leaves tlie whole, at least as 
clean as his house floor ; and this Mr. Shama- 
way calls neal yarming i If one undertakes to 
point out to Mr. S. the absurdity of sucli man- 
agement, he is sure to be saluted with a volley 
of abuse against book farming ; and ^^ gentUmen 
farmers*^ who make manure in their closets, and 
undertake to tatk about ^^ breeds afcaJttU^^^ when 
they can hardly tell a steer from a heifer. 

This notable farmer, undertook to set out a 
small orchard. The piece of ground from 
which he was to make his fortune by making 
cider, contained about an acre, of a soil nature 
ally good, but it had become bound out as the 
phrase is, that is to say, it was swarded with a 
turf as tough as a side ot soal leather. Mr 
Shamaway bought some apple trees from a 
neighboring nursery, and gave his note payable 
in work at ha^ time. By the bye, he was in a 
great hurry {as he commonly is) when he set 
about planting his orchard. He tore up the 
young trees in the nursery, principally by the 
aid of a strong arm and an old axe, cuttings 
slashing, twisting, breaking and bruising all be- 
fore him. He then carted the mutilated* (mur- 
dered I was going to say) plants to the place inten- 
ded for an orchard, let them lay in the sun while 
he dug little holes for them about 6 or 8 inches 
square, — crowded in the roots, tome, twisted, 
doubled, crumpled up in a heap, left both tops 
and bottoms pretty much without trimming, and 
jammed, and stamped the earth about them as 
hard as possible, so as to save the trouble of 
supporting them by stakes — took no note of 
the point o£ compass, but, as often as any way 
placed the tree, so that the north part of it 
fronted the south, which of course deranged 
the whole economy of its vegetation. In this 
way, he soon got through with his job, and felt 
as proud, apparently, as Nebuchaidnez2ar, or 
any other great conqueror, when he had pluck- 
ed up a whole nation by the roots, and planted 
a new colony with its harassed and haliWilive 
population. The trees, however, were soon 
taken sick — most of them died— the rest never 
flourished, and our notable mismanager lost his 
time, his labor, his pay for the trees, and his 
prospect of an orchard. No wonder then that 
he not only sighed sorrowfully but groaned bit- 
terly when obliged, the next hay time, to work 
(I forget how many days) to pay for his apple 
trees, which proved worse than nothmg to Iiim. 

We have given the above as one specimen 
out of fifty which might be mentioned, of Mr. 
Shamaway's ill-direct^ activity, and often worse 
than useless labors. He is, however, a man of 
science^ in fm way ; and knows as much as the 
common run of magistrates, who used to haaf 
old women for winches. He makes the Moon 
his chief counsellor, and watches all her mo- 
tions with as much solicitude as if his all de- 
pended OD her waxing and waning. The Signs 
in the almanac are also very important matters 
with this great calculator. His seeds must be 
planted in such a time In the moon, or they wiU 
all ran to stalk and vine ; his hogs mu«t be kill- 
ed when the moon is on the increase, or his 



alive in the spring. His place for yardmg the] pork will d$cr9ast unconsclonabljr whee boiled ; 



his bushes must be cut in the old of the ^^ , 
in August, when the siga is in the heart, because 
when the sign is in the heart, the buihes will 
lay it to heart if their heads are cut offl He 
will undertake nothing new on Friday, because 
that is an unlucky day, and his wife would no 
more think of churning or makli^ soap on Fri- 
day, than she would (good woman) of dancing 
hornpipes on Sunday. When he sees the new 
moon over his left shoulder, it is ^^asartaia 
sign," he says ^ something or 'nother is a going ' 
to happen ; I minded it that time when the old 
sowgot into the tater-yard, the old cow broke 
her leg in the pole-bridge, and Jemmy like to 
died of the measles." He thus lives in contini^ 
al apprehension, watching the moon — his only 
counsellor,— and poring over signs in the alma- 
nac — which compose his whole agricultural li- 
brary, — gathering his harvest of misfortunes be- 
fore hand, and suffermg as much or more from 
apprehension than from the sad realities of life. 
This man has some system, to be sure, but it is 
founded on things which have no foundation ; 
and what little knowledge he possesses is like 
the glimmering of a jack-o-lantem which points 
out and Dedntly iiluminatea the road to ruin. 



From the National (Vermont) Standard. 
LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 
The adjourned session of the Supreme Court 
in this county closed on the 6th inst. The laud- 
able exertions of our present judges to contract 
the course of litigation, and clear the docket of 
long standing suits, has finally succeeded. Sev- 
eral adjudications of considerable cctpsequence 
have been made. We shall take the liberty to 
notice the casd of Hagar vs. Woodbridge, as of 
pre-eminent importance. This was an action 
commenced for the taking of stage horses, &c. 
which the plaintiff claimed under an absolute 
and unconditional bill of sale from Campbelf, 
the original proprietor. This sale was acknowl- 
edged to be founded upon a fair and valuable 
consideration. The possession of the property 
was considered as unchanged, althoi^h Camp- 
bell continued to run the horses upon the line 
under a lease of the same, executeu simultane- 
ously wldi the bill of sale, by which a certain 
rent per annum was stipulated to be paid to the 
plaintiff The defendant claimed the property 
by virtue of the levy of an executioB against 
said Campbell subsequent to the sale above 
mentioned. The case was argued on the part 
of the plaintiff at length, and with great legal 
ability. But the Court decided under all Uie 
circumstances Uiat the sale to the plaintiff wae 
fraudulent and void. They occupied the groimds 
taken in the case of Edwards vs. Harbin, deci^ 
ed in Englaifd, and Hamilton vs. Russel, decid- 
ed by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and recugi^zed the broad principle that evely 
bin of sale of personal chattels which are sus- 
ceptible of immedkte deliveiy unaccompanied 
by possession, was per se fraudulent against cred« 
ilors, and that no proof of valuable coosideratioD 
passing from the vendee could change the l^U 
character of the transaction. They observed 
that the principle they had adopted afforded a 
definite and necessary rule to detect deceit in the 
traotftr of personal chattels, mid that to limit Its 
operations by an Investigation of the circuoMtan* 
ces of each particular case would constitute a 
fkhdesi^ma^ ,te^y its utility aHoge tjkeii Thh 
decision mU^W^werer «nsaiiw>u«)^^ 
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Tkt FatmerU and Gardener*s Ritnembrancer, 

APRIL. 
Plantwo Trees.— AAer your ground has been 
properly trenched, spaded or ploughed, till It is 
made perfectly fine and mellow, you may pro- 
ceed, in the most judicious manner, and accord-* 
ing to the best authorities, to plant your fruit 
trees, forest trees, &c. The tree to be planted 
should be as yotrag as circumstances admit. Mr. 
Nicol, an English writer of reputation, states 
" that generally trees three, or at most four 
years old from the seed, and which are from 
12 to 24 inches high, will, in any situation or 
soil, outgrow those of any sise under eiirfit or 
ten feet, within the serenth year."* Mr. Cob- 
bett says " If the tree be for an orchard it must 
be five or six feet high, unless cattle are to be 
kept out for two t)r three years. And, in this 
case, the head of the tree must be pruned short, 
to prevent it from swaying about from the force 
of the wind. Even when pruned, it will be ex- 
posed to be loosened by this cause, and must be 
kept steady by a stake j but it must not be fas- 
tened to a stake, until rain has come to $etiU the 
ground; for, such fastening would prevent it 
from sinking wUh the earth. The earth would 
aink from it, and leave cavities about the roots. 
When the trees are short they will require no 
etakes. They may be planted the second year 
after budding, and the first after grafting, and 
these are the best times.'^t 

A gv^Kt difference of opinion appears 16 exist 
respecting the time of the year best adapted to 
planting fruit trees In Pennsylvania, the spring 
of the year is preferred. Ebenezer Preble, Esq. 
in a commtmication to the Mass. Agr. Society* 
says that he prefers autumn to spring for plant- 
ing apple trees, as the ground will settle round 
the roots previous to the frost setting in, and 
be prepared to shoot in the spring, aided by 
the rains which prevail at that season. If plant- 
ed in spring, he observes, the drought and heat 
of summer will injure, if not destroy them, be- 
fore the roots find their place. He transplanted 
them as soon as the leaves fell in autumn, and 
farmers have generally more leisure at that 
time than in the spring.^ Mr. M^Mahon says, 
^ as the seasons for planting out fruit and other 
trees, difier so much in the climates of the U. 
States, and even in the same place, in different 
«easotis, the only sure guide is, to plant all kinds 
of trees as soon as their buds begin to sweU, or 
rather a little before."§ Mr. Cobbett says, ^ the 
-season of pfamting fndt trees is when the Ua^ti 
iecofite yellow, or as early as possible in the 
spring.*' 

Whea your gromd is prepared, take up the 
tree with care without wrenching or tearing it 
^ Pnme the roots with a sharp knife so as to 
leave ttone more than a foot long ; and if any 
have been torn off nearer to the stem, prune 
the part, so that no bruitee or ragged varte re» 
main. Cot off eUlthe fibres close to the roots ; 
for thejT never Mve, and they mottM, and do 
great injury. If cut off their phKe is supplied 

•Practical fVner, p. IfiO, 153; tee, likewifle, Mr. 
Lowell'*! ebtervationt on plantiu: Forest Treec, pab* 
llihed in New England Farmer, No. 8, p. 59. 

t American Qaraener, par. 287, 288. 

J Mats. Igrtcottaral Repositorj, t^. It, p. 84^ 
Ckrdener^s Calendar, page 214. 



by other fibres more quickly. Dig the hole !b 
plant in three times as wide, and six inches' 
deeper than the roots actually need, as mere 
robm. And now, besides the fine earth gener- 
ally, have some good mould sifted. Lay some 
of this six inches deep at the bottom of the hole. 
Place the roots upon this in tlieir natural order, 
and hold the tree perfectly upright, while you 
put more sifted earth on the roots. Sway the 
tree backward and forward a little, and give it 
a gentle lift and shake, so that the earth may 
find its way amongst the roots, and leave not 
the smallest cavity. Every root should be close- 
ly touched by the earth in every part When 
you have covered all the roots with the sifted 
earth, and have seen that your tree stands just 
as high with regard to the level of the ground 
as it did in the phu:e where it before stood, al- 
lowing about three inches for sinking, fill up 
the rest of the hole with the common earth of 
the plat, and when you have about half filled it, 
tread the earth that you put in, but not very 
hard. Put on the rest of the earth, and leave 
the surface perfectly smooth. Do not water by 
aiyr means. Water, poured on, in this case, 
sinks rapidly down, and makes cavities amongst 
the roots ; lets in air ; mould and canker follow ; 
and great injury is done.^'* 

" If you plant in the spring, let it be as early 
as the ground will bear moving ; only bear in 
mind, that the ground must he dry at top when 
you plant. In this, the new roots will strike 
out almost immediately ; and as soon as the 
buds begin to swell shorten the head of the 
tree. After a spring planting it may be neces- 
sary to guard against drought; and the best pro- 
tection is the laying of small stones of any sort 
round the tree, so as to cover the area of a 
circle of three feet in diameter, of which circle 
the stem of the tree is the centre. This will 
keep the ground cooler than any thing else you 
can put upon it.t 

Mr. Forsyth says, ^^In transplanting trees, 
especially large ones, I consider it to be of 
great consequence that they be placed in the 
sam^ position (that is, having the same parts 
facing the same points of compass) as formerly. 
If you take notice when a tree is cut down, you 
will find that three parts in four of the growth 
are on Uie north side.^' 

With regard to the distance of each other, 
which apple trees should be planted, a variety 
of opinions have been entertained. Miller, an 
experienced English horticulturist, recommends, 
when the soil is good, fifty or sixty feet ; and 
where Ihe soil is not so good, forty feet Law- 
son, another English writer, observes that in a 
gooid soil, and under proper management, apple 
trees will, in forty or fifty years, spread twelve 
yards on every side ; and the adjoining tree 
spreading as much, gives twenty-four yardi, or 
seventy-two feet, and the roots will extend still 



* *^ Tlie holet ought, for vanons reatOM, So be made 
nreTiooi to tkedaj of planting. If theteaaoa of plaat- 
mg be spring, and the ground and the weather be dry, 
(he holes should be watered the evening before the day 
of plaating, by throwing two or three pails full of water 
hito each ; a new bnt elwible ^gncticeJ^^ThachtrU 
OrehaHiHy p. fiS. 

t It hat bean ImumI by experience to be a good prao- 
tioe, in a light teil, to mix «aaH ttonet with the kwm 
about the root of the tree, in retunuoff the earth into 
the hole. These stones help keep &e roets firm in 
their places ia hich winds, and prevtnt the earth about 
them fiom beh^ leoiened. 



further. He therefore recommends that apple 
trees be set at the distance of eighty feet from 
each other. Dr. Deane observed that trees in 
that cpld and cloudy region [England] need ev- 
ery possible exposure to the sun and air. It 
should be considered at (he time of planting to 
what size the trees are likely to grow. And 
they should be set so far asunder, that their 
limbs will not be likely to interfere when they 
arrive at their full growth. In a soil that suits 
them best they will become largest. Twenty 
hve feet may be the right distance in some ; but 
thirty-five feet wxH not be too much in the best 
or even forty."* We believe that the distance 
most generally recommended is forty feet in all 
directions. It ^oes not answer a good purpose 
to plant small trees in the midst of full erown 
trees, nor to plant young trees where old ones 
have lately grown. An orchard should have a 
northern exposure, and it is said that the rows 
of trees in an orchard ought to incline to \ 
point of compass towards the east, as such an in- 
clinatioB gives the trees the greatest benefit 
from the morning sun. -^ 

Off THE CHOICK OF TREES FOR PLANTINQ. ^ It 

has been a received opinion, that the soil for a 
nursery should not be made rich, as the plants 
when removed to a more fertile soil, will flour- 
ish more luxuriantly; but late observation has 
decided that the reverse of this will be Ibund 
correct Where the soil is poo^ and lean, trees, 
in every stage of growth, are observed to be 
weak aad stinted ; while those reared in a good 
mellow soil always assume a free growth, and 
advance with strength and vigor. ^^ 

Look to voim Smxp aivd Lambs. — ^^ See that 
the lambs can come at the teat ; and if not, clip 
awav the wool of the ewes which hinders them| 
as also all ts^ of wool on the udders of the 
ewes which ihe lambs are llablo to take hold of 
instead of the teats. 

^^ If a ewe refuse te^ let her lamb suck, she 
and her lamb should be shut up logether in a 
close place till she grow fond of him. For this 
purpose, some say that surprising a sheep with 
a dog will be effectual. 

^^Careshould-be taken to feed the ewes plen* 
tifully after yeaning, and with some juicy kind 
of food [potatoes are excellent,] so that the 
lambs may not fail of having plenty of mtlk. 
The rams may be gelded at any tune from one 
to three weeks ol^ if they appear to be well 
and strong. 

^^ They should not be weaned (ill they are 
six weeks, or two months old. At this age thejr 
should be taken from the ewes, and have the 
best pasture during the first fortnight; by the 
end of which time they will be so naturali;eed 
to living wholly open grass that they may be 
turned into a poorer pasture. 

^ The worst woolled lambs, and bad colored 
ones, and those that are very small, should be 
destined to the ksile, and not weaned.^'l 

^ Should anv deformed or lame lambs be 
found in your nock, or should any one be killed 
by accldeot, strip off the skin from such lamb| 
and cover with it either a twin lamb, or the 
lamb of a young ewo, which does not appear 
to be a good nurse, and shuttii^ up the ewe 
that has lost her lamb, she will generally take 
it as her own. Should she refuse, she must be 



•Deane's N. E. Farmer, p. 90S ; WeUs ik Lffly^s ed. 

t Thacher^ Orchardiat, p. 30. 

% Deane's N. E. Farmer, p, «39 ; Wells k LUly't sA, 
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held for a day or t*yo, when she will adopt It. 
This is a common practice in Spain, where 
even half the lambs are killed, and two ewes 
giren to each lamb. One of my neighbors tried 
it last spring, upon my recommendation, with 
success."* 

Onions. — " A spot of ground should be chosen 
for onions, which is moist and sandy ; because 
they require much hent, and a considerable de- 
gree of moisture. A low situation, where the 
sand has been washed down from a neighbor- 
ing hill, is very proper for them. And if it be 
the wash of a sandy road so much the better. 
The most suitable manures are old rotten cow 
and horse dung mixed, ashes, but especially 
soot. A small quantity of ashes or sand, or both, 
should be spread over them after sowing, es- 
pecially if the soil be not sandy. And it is not 
amiss to roll the ground after sowing ; or har- 
den the surface with the back of a shovel. 

^^ I have many years cultivated them on the 
same spot ; and have never found the land at 
all impoverished by them ; but on the contrary, 
my crops are better now than formerly. . But 
the manuring is yearly repeated ; and must not 
be laid far below the surface. 

(( The ground should be dug or ploughed in 
autumn, not very deep; and then made very 
fine in the spring, and all the grass roots, and 
of weeds taken out, then laid in beds four feet 
wide. Four rows of holes are made in a bed, 
the rows ten inches apart, and the holes in the 
rows ten. About half a dozen seeds are put in 
a hole, or more if there be any danger of their 
not coming up well, and buried an inch ..under 
the surface. Though the largest onions are 
those that grow singly, some inches apart, those 
that are more crowded produce large crops. 
And the middle sized onions are better for eat- 
ing than the largest."! 

'^ The same writer expresses tfO opiniioi that 
the drill method of sowii^ onions^ may be 
preferable ; and we believe it is generally pre- 
ferred. 

Mr. Cobbett says, " Let the ground be rich^ 
but not from fresh dung. Make the ground very 
fine ; make the rows a foot apart, and scatter 
thinly aloi^ a drill two inches deep. Then fill 
in the drills; and then press the earth down 
upon the seed by treading the ground all over. 
Then give the ground a very slight smoothing 
over with a rake. 

" For seed, pick out the fineH onions^ and 
plant them out in rich land in the spring. To 
grow this seed upon a large scale, plough the 
. land into four feet ridges, lay plenty of dung 
along the furrows, plough the ground back 
over the dung, flatten the top of the ridge a 
little, and put along, on the top of the ridge, 
two rows of onions, the rows seven inches apart, 
and the onions seven inches apart in the rows."| 
Cucumber. — To give particular and minute 
directions for cultivating cucumbers would seem 
rather a work of supererogation. We shall, 
therefore, content ourselves with the following 
quotation which may induce the inexperienced 
gardener to avoid a proceeding, which is much 
more common than proper. 

"I have one observation to make upon the 
cultivation of cpcumbers, melons of all sorts, 
and that of all ttie pumpkin and squash tribe ; 

* Livingstones Eisay on Sheep. 

t Dean's N. E. Farmer ; Wells k Lilly's edition. 

t American Gardener, par. 238. 



and that is, that it is a great error to sow them 
too thick. One plant in a hill is enough ; and I 
would put two into a pot^ merely as a bar against 
accidents. One will bring more weight of fruit 
than two (if standing near each other,) two 
more than three, and so on, till you come to 
fifty in a square foot ; and then yod will have 
no fruit at all ! Let any one make the experi- 
ment, and he will find this observation mathe- 
matically true. When cucumbers are left eight 
or ten plants in a hill, they never shoot Strongly- 
Their vines are poor and weak. The leaves 
become yellow ; and, if they bear at all, it is 
poor tasteless fruit that they produce. Their 
bearing is over in a few weeks. Whereas, a 
single plant, in the same space will send its fine 
green vines all around it to a great distance, 
and, if no fruit be left to ripen^ will keep bear- 
ing till the white frosts cOme in the fall.-— The 
roots of a cucumber will go ten feet, in fine 
earth, in every direction. Judge, then, how 
ten plants, standing close to one another, must 
produce mutual starvation." 



COL. JAQUES' CATTLE. 
On the 14th inst. some fine imported Cattle, belong- 
ing to Col. Jaqucs, of Charlestown, were exhibited in 
State-street, and it was allowed by all competent judg- 
es that they were the best bred foreigners that ever ap- 
peared among us. They were — the English bull Ca- 
lebs, and cow Flora, together with a very promising 
family, owned and bred by Col. Jaques, consisting of 
the Daisy, 2 1-2 years old ; the Eclipse, r; months 
the Countess, 10 months ; and Jupiter, 7 months. — 
Coelebs and Flora were purchased by Cornelius Cool- 
idge, Esq. in England, and imported to Boston in 1818 
Eclipse had been purchased previous to this exhibition 
for the Agricultural Society of Montreal, and the above 
mentioned was his Imtt appearance in this part of the 
country. At 12 months of age this bull weighed 1060. 
at 15 months and 7 days, at Brighton Cattle Show, 
1243, and at 21 months and 11 days 1502 pounds. At 
each time of weighing he was only in what is cajled 
common store keep. He has, however, never been 
particularly valued for his weighty but for his perfect 
symmetry, ahd being purely descended from the best 
stock in Great Britain. The Society of Montreal pur- 
chased him for $500. He had previously won a pre- 
mium of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society of $40, 
and been admitted to a cow for $ 10, making, in the 
whole, $550, received for a bull about 21 months old! 
We are informed that Mr. Youl, an Englishman, the 
agent of the Montreal Agricultural Society in this trans- 
action, and who was professionally acquainted with the 
best English breeds of cattle, spoke in high term* of 
Col. Jaques' stock, as scarcely to be excelled in Great 
Britain. We intend, hereafter, to take further notice 
of this breed of cattle, and to point out some of the 
advantages which may be expected to accrue from 
their introduction into the .United States. 

PopeU Thrashing Machine, — We have published in 
No. 13, p. 09, of our paper, the opinion of the Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society in fa- 
vor' of Mr. Pope's invention. Likewise in No. 35, p. 
276, the report of a Committee of the Pennsylvania 
Agricultural Society, recommending the same imple- 
ment. The last No. of the American Fanner contains 
a cut of the machine, with recommendations of a num- 
ber of eminent agriculturists in Massachusetts knd Penn- 
sylvania. From these it appears, that with hand power 
it is capable of thrashing five dozen sheaves of wheat in 
an hour, and that the same marine, with the applica* 



tion of horse power, thrashes ten dozen an how. Thai 
it thrashes much cleaner, and more expeditiously thafi 
is usually done by the flail oV by horses. The han4 
machine can be constructed at little expense ; the ma- 
terials cost $13, and it can be made by a good work- 
man in twelve days. Col. Powell, of Philadelphia^ 
says, " It was exhibited to our Society— tried by their 
committee, and has been in operation before several of 
our directors atid many other farmers (not Dilletanti, 
nor " book farmers,") who are not Ifess satisfied than 
myself) that since it has been adapted to the power of 
one horse, it is, by its simplicity and cheapness, strength 
and force, better suited to our purposes than any thrash-* 
ing machine which we have seen. It costs $50, occu- 
pies not more room than a fan, thrashes 120 sheaves in 
an hour, and can be carried in a cart or taken to pieces 
atwUl." - — ' 

Flax Machindi'-^A. machine for dressing flax has been 
invented by Mr. Goodrell, of New JTork, and is now 
owned by Samuel Swartout, £sq« of Hoboken. A New 
York paper says that one man, with this machine^ can 
prepare or clean more flax in one day than fifteen per- 
sons with the hackle ; and the flax, thus dressed, U 
worth, and will command three cents more a pound us 
the market by the quantity. « 

Uncommon^ but useful objects of Premiums. 
Id the list of premiums offered by the Execativo 
Committee of the Hampshire, Franklin and Hampdea 
Agricultural Society, we perceive the following, and 
are gratified to find the attention of New England far- . 
mers directed to subjects Of this nature. 
For the barn to be hereafter built, which shall be 
best calculated for the usual purposes of a barn, 
and especially for making manure by saving the 
urine of beasts, $109 

For the second best do. do. 7& 

For the third best do, do. 50 

, For the best nursery of white oak, or white zak 
pilots, raised from the seed, not less than three 
years old at the time the premium is adjudged, 
and occupying not less thab an acre of land 109 
For the second best do. do. 75 

For the third best do. do. 50 

Iri order to give every farmer an opportunity to con- 
tend for the plou^ing prizes, the Executive Committee 
have thought fit to adopt the following arrangement : 
Four oxen and fifty minutes time shall be allowed for 
a quarter of an acre, reference to be had to the fuaUty 
of the ploughing^ only, if performed within the time. 

Growth of IFborf.— It has been ascertained (says an 
English paper,) that wood mcreases in the following 
proportion :— 1st year as 1— td as 4— 3d as 9— 4th am 
15— 5th as 22--6th as 30— 7th as 40— 8th as 54— 9th 
as 70— 10th as 92. From this it is concluded, that 
wood ought never to be cut till in the 10th year of its 
growth. — 

It is stated in a Liverpool Gazette,, that any penon 
who may swallow a pin, or the bone of a fish, will find 
almost instant relief by taking four grains of tartac 
emetic dissolved in warm water, and inunediately alter 
the whites of six eggs. Tbe coagulated mass will not 
remain on the stomach more than two or three minutea, 
and in its aacent, it is said, will bring up the ofiendiog^ 
substance. — 

KXniCAL. 

The use of Croton Oil, a powerful pmgative, haa 
been introduoed in India. It ia obtained from the seeds 
of the Croton Tiglium or Graaa Molnca. One drop b 
the usual dose for a grown person, which, aocordiog to 
circumstances, is increased to two or three. It eperatet 
in from half an hour to three hours. It is sometime* 
taken in pills. One drop is equal to a drachm of jalap^ 
or six grains of calomel, and an ounce of Epsom salts. 
U is sometime called NanraUum Cotta. 



AgrievUunU Soci%tu»,^TheTt hag been an attempt 
nade in the Legislature of New York to repeal the 
lawf of that State for the promotion of agriculture, and 
a bm tfbr that purpoie pasted the House of Assembly, 
but the Senate refused to concur and the bill £ulcd. 
The Board of l|^culture presented an able remon- 
strance on the subject, which is supposed to have pro- 
duced some effect. A letter is gpiven in this memorial, 
ijrom M. Le Ray, De Chaumoot, from which it appears 
4hat the Royal and Central Society of Agriciuhure of 
France has received the first number of the memoirs of 
the New York State Society, nominated a committee to 
examine it, and heard, with a lively interest and great 
satis&ctioo, the report made by it In return M 
Michaud has sent, bf order of the French Society, to 
the New York Society, 30 volumes, forming the whole 
«et of their Memoirs. 
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FOREIGN. 

France and Spain. — These two nations are putting 
on their armor, and assuming their hostile attitudes. 
It is a wonder if the other powers of Europe long re- 
main merely lookers on, if the combat commences. 
Portugal, it is said, has resolved to act a part in the 
gnxhd dramas and Great Britain, as an ally of Portu- 
gal, will probably become one of the characters. 

Great Britam vs. Pirates, — Mr. Canning, it is affirm- 
ed, has announced in Parliament, that orders have been 
iriven, with the consent of Spain, to laxid troops in 
Cuba, for the destruction of pirates. 

Paris accounts have been received to the 4th of 
March, and furnish details of discord in the Chamber 
of Deputies. M. Manuel, an opposition n^ember, after 
bem^ repeatedly interrupted, and cried down by the 
dommant party, was at length expelled. Refusing 
to obey the mandate of expulsion, he' was at Itmgth 
turned out by force, the National Guards having been 
called in to carry into effect the decree of the Assem- 
bly. The people without showed much excitement in 
consequence of such cavalier treatment of one of their 
representatives, but their anger aj^ari to have «^ ap- 
orated in clamor and menaces. 

5pam.— Intelligence has been received frdbi Cadiz 
«s late m the 7th March. The commencement of hos- 
tilities was hourly expected. The king was confined 
to his bed by indisposition, being threatened with an 
attack of the gout. The c[ueen was said to be affected 
with convulsions. The Sbanish Cabinet have declined 
the proffered mediation of Great Britain, which had for 
its basis some modification of their constitution, which 
might comport with the views in France. Spain is 
every where tranquil, and it is affirmed that danger 
has had the effect of uniting the people. Sir Rol^rt 
Wilson has been appointed to the command^of the Por- 
tuguese division, to operate against the French, in the 
event of their entermg Spain. 

Totaig A*<n>eZeon.— One of the London papers lately 
received at New- York, speaks of a rumor that Gen. 
Lallemand, one of Bonaparte^s best generals, is occu- 
pied at Barcelona, in Spain, is raising a corps of 10,000 
men, composed of Frenchmen disaffected to the present 
Ifovernment of France, whose object is, on the break- 
ing out of war between France aiid Spain, to march 
into France under the tri-colored flag, with the view 
of exciting a revolution in that country, driving out the 
Bourbons, and placing young Napoleon on the throne 
of his father. 

DOMESTIC. 

Votes for Governor, — Returns have been received 
from 279 towns, which give Eustis 33397— -Otis ^344. 
>bont 25 towns remain Jo be heard from. 

The election of city officers took place last Monday. 
Hon. JosiAH QviNCT was chosen Mayor, and the fol- 
lowing gentlemen Aldermen, viz : — David W. Child, 
Joseph H. Dorr, Enoch Patterson, Stephen Hooper, 
Adier Benjamin, Daniel Baxter, Caleb Eddy, and Geo. 
Odieme. 



The Hon. Judge Jackson has resigned the office of 
Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court, on account of 
the ill state of his health. 

Hon. Josiah Qoincy has resigned the office of Judge 
of the Municipal Court of this city. 

Eclipse of the 5tm.— It is stated in the Harper's 
Ferry Free Press, tba^t, on the 27th June, 1824, there 
will be an eclipse of the Sun, to commence at 34 min- 
utes after four, and continue 2 hours 55 minutes. To- 
tal daikness at 56 minutes after 5. There will not be 
another total eclipse of the Sun, visible in the U. S. 
unUl the 20th July, 1860. 

A duel was fought on the 6th inst. near Philadelphia, 
over the Delaware line, between Gen. Cadwallader 
and Dt, Pattison, of Baltimore. The former was 
wounded in the wrist. The parties stood 9 paces or 
about 27 feet apart. The Gen.'s pistol was not dis- 
chai^ed, as he was in the act of taking deliberate aim 
when the pistol of the Doctor was fired. Apprehen- 
sions are felt that a lock jaw will take place, as the 
arm is much swelled, and the ball is not extracted. 

Washinctoic, March 26. 

Prairie Dsg^i.— The Rev. Samuel Giddin«, of St. 
Louis, who took a tour among the Western Indians last 
spring and summer, gives the following account, in his 
journal, of these singular animals : 

" June 14, 182a— We passed a vflla^ of barking 
squirrels, or prairie dogs. They have the appearance of 
the grey squirrel in color and shape, but are three 
times as large. Their noise exactly resembles that of 
the smaller kind of dogs. They burrow in the earth, 
and are never seen far from their l«abitation. They 
live on grass and herbage ; and not a spear of grass is 
suffered to grow within the bounds of their village. On 
the first appearance of danger, they flee to the month 
of their burrow, and when it comes near, they enter, 
and can rarely be driven out by smoke or wator. 
Thousands dwell in the same village, forming a little 
community. Their burrows are fi-om ten to twenty feet 
apart, with a mound of dift at the entrance, of from 
one to two /eet Sn height, which serves as a watch 
tower. On the approach of danrer, they raise an in- 
cessant barking. We were much annoyed during the 
night by the barking of these animals.'* 

Astronomical, — A beautiful Orrery or Planetarium, 
invented by Mr. Hart, principal of the Mechanics' 
School, in this city, is deposited for exhibition at the 
bookstore of Messrs. Bliss k White, in Broadway. In- 
struments of this kind are extremely useful, and indeed 
iodespensably necessary, 4n illustrating the movements 
of the planetary world. Orreries and celestial globes 
are in the science of astronomy what maps, charts, and 
terrestrial elobes are in geography. In either study the 
scholar's ideas must be confused and imperfect without 
the use of these artificial aids. The most beautiful Or- 
rery we have ever seen was at Mr. Vo^Ps, opposite 
Wa^ington Hall. It was connected with a time- 
piece, and the revolutions of the planets and their sec- 
ondaries accurately measured by the machinery. Mr. 
Hart's invention is said to have been approved and 
adopted by some of the instructers in this city. 

Jiew-York Statesmten, 



The Editors, (concerned themselves ih rural affairs) 
fully apprized of the importance of agriculture, the 
first and most indispensable of arts, are determined to 
spare no pains to render it a really useful bo<^ to all 
who know how to appreciate such works; 

The volume, to contain about 300 pages, 12 mo. at 
one dollar in boards, will be put to press when the 
number of sub8crib«?rs shall be sufficient to encourac-e 
printing. ® 

Those persons who have obtained subscribers for the 
a^ve work, are requested to leave their names at the 
office of the Manufacturers' and Fanners' Journal, by 
the first of July next. Providence^ ApHl, 1823. 



PROPOSALS, 

POR PUBJ.I8HISO A VOLUME SVTITLSO 

COMPENDIUM OF AGRICULTURE, or the Far- 
mer's Guide in the most essential parts of Hus- 
bandry and Ckirdening ; compiled from Uie best Ame- 
rican and European publications, and the unwritten 
opinions of experienced cultivators. 

Now is the time when agriculture is making more 
rapid strides towards perfection, than appear to have 
been for ages. This may be attributed in some meas- 
ure to the Agricultural Societies established in Swit- 
zerland, France, Britain and America. But we know 
of no work accessible by farmers in general, tliat con- 
tains a good concentrated account of these valuable 
modem improvements. The work pr^osed, there- 
fore, has occupied the attention of the Editors a con- 
siderable time, and still demands the utmost assiduity 
in collating and condensing for the press — so that none 
of the recent improvements in rural economy should be 
omitted that might render it interesting and serviceable 
to the farmers of this country. 



ENGLISH BULL. 

FOR stle or to let, an IMPORTED BULL of 3 1-2 
years old, of the Normandy breed (similar to the 
AJdemey^ only rather larger sized) and considered the 
richest Milkers in Europe. This animal is large, and 
very finely shaped, a brindle color and perfectly gentle. 
Price, One Hundred and Fifty Dollars ; or if well pla- 
ced, will be let on equal shares for two years. 

Also— TWO BULL CALVES, from first rate Milk- 
ers, and a FULL BLOOD ALDERNEY BULL, owned 
by the MassachusetU Agricultural Society—will be sold 
for Fifteen Dollars each, if taken away immediately. 

Apply to JOHN PRINCE, at his Farm on Jamaica 
Plain. Roxbury, 19th April, 1823. 



PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 



[Revised and corrected every Friday.] 



ASHES, pot, Ist qual. . . . 

pearl do 

BEANS, white, 

BEEF, mess, 200 cwt. . . . 

cargo, No. 1 

^ No. 2. .... 

BUTTER, inspect. Ist qu^l. . 

^ 2d qual. . 

small kegs, family, 

CHEESE, new miUc .... 

FLAX 

FLAX SEED 

FLOUR, Baltimore, superfine, 
Genessee .... 
Rye, best .... 

GRAIN, Rye 

Com 

Bariey 

Oats 

HOGS* LARD, 1st sort . . 

HOPS, No. 1, 

LIME, 

OIL, Linseed, American . . 

PLAISTER PARIS .... 

PORK, Navy Mess .... 

Bone Middlings . ... 

Cargo, No. 1, . . . 

Cargo, No. 2, , . . 

SEEDS, Herd's Grass . . * 

Clover 

WOOL, Merino, full blood,waBhed 
do. do. unwashed 

do. 3-4 washed 

do. 1-2 do. 

Native .... do. 
Pulled, Lamb's, 1st sort 
do. Spinning, 1st sort 

PROriSIOJf J^ARKET. 
BEEF, best pieces .... 

PORK, fresh 

VEAL, 

MUTTON, 

POULTRY, 

BUTTER, keg & tub ... 
lump, best . • . 

EGGS, 

MEAL, Rye, 

Indian, 

POTATOES, 

CIDER, liquor, 

ijAY, best, Jigjti^eo tiy V 
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On the sens^ibility of the Brute Creation to the va^ 

riow changes of the weather. 
Wbt weather seldom hurU the most unwise, 
So plam the sigi>8, sach prophets are the skies ; 
The wary Crane foresees it firfSt, and sails 
Above the storm, and leaves the hollow vales ; 
The Cow looks up, and from afar can £nd 
The change of heaven, and snuffs it in the wind. 
The SwiUow skims the river^s watery face, 
The Frogt renew the croakin«ps of their race ; 
The careful Ant her secret cell forsakes, 
And dra^ her egg^ along* the narrow tracks ; 
Hu^e flocks of rising Rooks forsake their food, 
And crying, seek the shelter of the wood. 
iUsides, the several sorts of WaVry fowls^ 
That ^wim the seas or haunt the standing pools, 
Then lave their backs with sprinkling ^ews in vain,- 
And stem the stream to meet the promisM rain. 
The Crotp with clamorous cries the shower demands, 
And single stalks along the desart sands. 

Virgil. 



GEN. WASHINGTON. 

The following nathecUic letter from Gen. 
Washington, to Dr. Cochran, Director General 
of the American military hospitals daring the 
revolutionary war, is extracted from the num' 
ber just published of the London Magazine.* 
West-Poikt, Aug. 16, 1779. 

Dear Doctor — I hare asked Mrs. Cochran and 
Mi«. Livingston to dine with me tomorrow ; but 
onght i not to apprize them of their fare 1 At I 
hate deception^ even where imagination i$ Concerned^ 
I will. 

It is needless io premise that mv table is 
large enough to hold the ladies-r-of this they 
bad occiilar proof yesterday^ To say how it is 
usually covered is rather more essential ; and 
this shall be the purport of my lelter. 

Since my arrival at lhi» happy spot, we have 
had an ham, sometimes a shoulder of hwcon^ to 
grace the head of the table^^^ piece of roast 
beef adorns the foot, and a small dish of greens 
or beans ^almost imperceptible) decorates the 
centre. When the cook has a mind to cut a 
iigure (and this I presume he will attempt to 
do to-morrow,) we have two beef-steak pies or 
dishes of crabs in addition, one on each side of 
the centre dish, dividing the space^ and reduc- 
ing the distance between dish and dish to about 
six feet, which, without them, would be near- 
ly twelve apart. Of late, he has had the sur- 
prising luck to discover that apples will make 
pies, and it^s a question if, amidst the violence 
of his efforts, we do not get one of apples, in- 
stead of leaving both of beef. 

If the ladies can put up with snch entertain- 
ment, and submit to partake of it on plates, 
once tin, but now iron, Tnot become so by the 
labor of scouring,) I shall be happy to see them. 

/ am^ dear sir^ your most obedient servant j 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 

To Dr. John Cochran. 



Extract of a letter from an officer in the British army 
to his brother, at present in the city of Pittsburg, 
Penn. dated 9ecundrabad, near Golconda, East In- 
dies. 

«^ 1 arrived here after a march of five hun- 
dred miles through a delightful country. We 
encamped each day on the march, and were 
three months from Madras to this place. It 
would astonish you -to see an army on its march 
through thi» country. The elephants ^e like 



movins; mountains ; but they are the most do- 
cile of animals. A young one, about two yean 
old, following its dam, being full of play, hap- 
pened to throw down a child* The dam turned 
round, took up the child with her trunk, and hav- 
ing put it in a place of safety^ beat the young one 
most severely, 

^' The pagodas, or places of worship, are 
some of them astonishing structures, and are 
from one to ten stories high. The sculpture 
of some of them would do honor to our modem 
artists. The natives are divided into castes. 
Some castes worship the elephant, others the 
cow, the sun, the fire, &c. but they all believe 
in a future state.'' — Genius of Liberty, 

The Dog ofPera. — The house of a Greek in- 
terpreter at Pera, in^tbe soburbs of Constantino- 
ple, being on fire, he had saved nearly all his 
property by the assistance of a few Janissaries, 
but mmre anxious, without doubt, for his money 
than tor his family, he had forgotten an infant 
in its cradle. No one could enter the house, 
for every thing was on fire. The father, re- 
duced to despair, believed that his child bad 
perished ; when, of a sudden, a large dog, which 
he kept to guanl his dwelling, emerged from 
the flames, bearing the innocent little creature 
suspended by its linen from his mouth. They 
reached towards the dog to take the child, but 
he would not abandon it, and eluding their ef- 
forts, he ran through a number of streets, until 
he reached the house of an intimate friend of 
his master, where he deposited the precious 
burden, and remained till the door was opened 
to receive it. 

Can you imagine what was the reward of this 
faithful and generous servant? The owner 
strove to recompense him — but the mode that 
he devised was equally absurd, afiSicting, and 
incredible. \^th a barbarous gratitude he kil- 
led the dog, and liad him served up at his table 
at a splendid feast which he gave on tlie occa- 
sion. 

'' My dog," said the Tuik, ^^ has behaved too 
well to be the food of worms. Men only deserve 
to eat him. And as for you," looking at his 
friends and relations, ^^ you cannot but g^in by 
it — it will render you more benevolent." 

There is in this attested fact, more of bar- 
barism than of feeling ; — it would have been infi- 
nitely better to have caressed and taken care of 
his dog until extreme age, than thus to devour 
him like wolves. In India, a dog, after such 
an act, would perhaps have obtained a temple. 
This would have been, no doubt, ridiculous, but 
it is better to err by being over grateful, than to 
sin by the excess of ingrattude. 

Mr. Curran was once asked what an. Irish 
gentleman, just arrived in England, could mean 
by perpetually putting out his tongue. ^^ I sup- 
pose," replied the wit, " he's ttying to catch 
the English accent." 



NEW GARDEN SEEDS. 

FOR sale, by GEO. MURDOCK, No. 14, Market 
Square, a great yaricty of English and American 
GARDEN SEEDS, of the last year»8 growth ; consist- 
ing of early Frame, Hotspur and Charlton Pease ; early 
and late Cabbage ; early and lato Cauliflower; Sweet, 
Maijoram, Thyme, &c. with every other Seed suitable 
for a Kitchen G«rden. Also^ 40 lbs. Mangel Wurt^el 
or Scarcity— 100 lbs. Ruta Baga or Swedish Tumi] 
a quantity of Armack or Carrot« March 29. 



PROPOSALS, 

rOR PVBLISHIVO BT SVBSCRIPTIOir A COLLKCTIOir Ot 

MORAL, SENTIMENTAL AND BATIRICAU 

BY SELLECK OSBORN. 

THE author of the articles which are to compcM 
this volume, never wrote with a view to fome or 
profit ; he merely obeyed the impulse of the moment* 
Of those which were sent to the press he seldom retain^ 
ed copies ; and they were usually fofgotten by him, 
until recalled to his mind by puUic prints, whicji hare 
often g^tified him by flattering notice, but which have 
also frequently annoyed him by mutilations which were 
extremely mortifying^. This last circumstance (beside* 
private solicntatioDs and other motives) has induced 
him to collect, with considerable pains, his scattered 
effusions, and to add some unpublished pieces ; which 
altogether will have at least the merit of being genu« 
ine ; and perhaps that of inculcating to the best of the 
author^s capacity, good principles and amiable sentt* 
ments — excluding ^1 mat|ters relative to party politics. 

Disinterestedness is not pretended : It is confessed 
that a liberal patronage would be very acceptable, on 
various accounts. The author confides in the tried 
zeal of his friends throughout the Union, for the pro- 
motion of bis interest in Uiis case. 

The volume will be neatly printed, ill a duodecimo 
form of 200 pages, on handsome paper, with type en- 
tirely new, and well bound in boards, at one dollar, 
payable on delivery. 

A commission of 12 per cent will be allowed i9 
agents on all returns made. 

Gentlemen holding subscription papers will please 
return them by the first of June next, or as soon^ as rea^ 
sonable efforts have been made to obtain subscribers. 

Editors of newspapers will oblige the author by re- 
publishing or noticing these proposals, and receiving 
subscriptions. 

Communications to be addressed to the author at 
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ON FOREST TREES. 
As trees both for timber and fael have be- 
come scarce in many parts of the county, it is 
quite time to pay ja more particular alifention to 
the preservation of wood lots and tbe planting 
of forest trees than we have heretofore. We 
shall, therefore, offer some desultory remarks 
00 this topic, premising, that as our object is 
utility^ we shall not waste our time, nor thtt of 
our readers, by exhibiting models of labored 
but empty phraseology. What we wish is to 
be understood^ and if we obtain the approbation 
of farmers^ we shall mind the idle wind of criti- 
cal carpers no more than the humming of a 
humble bee that ^ wheels his droning flight^^ 
fipom one head of clover to another. And first 
we shall say something ^^ addition to what we 
have formerly said on the subject of planting 
trees, which will apply as well to forest trees 
as to fruit trees. 

In our ot>inion the Rock Maple, or Sugar 
Maple, is, on many accounts, and in many situ- 
ations, to be preferred to any tree which is 
adapted to our soil and climate. For fuel, it is 
scarcely, if at all, inferior to walnut, and the 
Talue of its sap or juice is too well known, and 
too highly appreciated to require a syllable in 
its favor. We wish the borders of all our high- 
ways, where this tree will grow, (and it will 
grow in almost any soil except a mere swamp 
and a dry sandy waste) might be adorned mth 
this beautiful and useful tree. But it will be 
well for those who undertake to plant tbis^ as 
well as all other trees, to make thorough and 
correct work of it. There is nothing In which 
histe makes greater waste, or negl^fcnce pun- 
i«hes the person who ia guilty of it, in a more 
exenphtry maoMr than in the plantingof trees. 
If that kind of labor is not well done, it had 
better be altogether omitted. If you h€lf plant 
a tree, your soil is cambered, perhaps for years, 
with a /L^adbe stock, a monumeot of the indo- 
lence and bad husbandry of the owner of the 
premises. We would as lief see dilapidated 
bam doors, rotten fences but three and aa half 
feet high, or holee of broken windows half stop- 
ped with the ragged remnants of old petticoat, 
as cankered, worm eaten, blasted fruit or forest 
trees, dying by inches about a farmer's home- 
stead. If a tree is badly set out, or stunted by 
mismanagement, when in its infancv^ no subse- 
qiieot art or attention will ever make it thrive. 
Therefore I tell yo« again and again, what you 
do do, do well ; for otherwise you may as well 
do nothing. You will then please to proceed 
according to our directions, page 301, unless 
yoq have some better method of your own. 
And if you have a better method please to com- 
municate it for the New England Farmer, and 
we shall be happy. to give it to the public, to- 
gether with the name of tbe author, in our best 
style of CAPTTAL priming. 

There are many sorts of Maples oivmerated 
bv Botanists, hot the only kind which we should 
think it expedient to cultivate is the A^evSac- 



cbarinnm, rock maple, or sugar maple. Tills 
kind of tree bears transplanting better than al- 
most any other. It is true, we believe, in gen- 
eral, that it is better to tdce trees for planting 
from a nursery than frbm a forest. An able 
writer in the Massachusetts Agricultural Repos- 
itory, vol. V, p. 36, affirms that " the practice 
of transplanting trees from our loreHts, of six or 
ten years growth, robbed as they must be of tbe 
greater portion of their fibrous roots, and sud- 
denly exposed to a soil and air to which they have 
been unaccustomed, cannot be too much rep- 
robated." The maple tree, however, will suc- 
ceed better than almost any other under such 
treatment. All sorts of maple may, likewise, 
be propagated by cuttings. And if they be cut 
from the trees before the buds begin to swell, 
and before the ground be fit to receive them, 
they may be wrapped in moss, and put in a cool 
place, where they may be kept a month or five 
weeks without injury. These trees may also 
be raised by sowing tbe seeds, commonly called 
keys.* 

In clearing land it is customary to reserve or 
leave standing some of these trees, especially 
if the land is intended for pasture. This tna^ 
be a good practice, though it is not without in- 
conveniences and danger. Tbe heavy tops, 
exuberant foliage and long trunks of these trees 
expose them very much to the wind,^ and they 
are frequently blown over, turning up with 
their roots a large portion of the surface of the 
soil. From this cause it is oAen dangerous to 
permit cattle to range among maple trees, which 
obtained their growth in a foinuit, and are afljBr- 
wards exposed in open land to the gusts of wind 
which so frequently accompany showers lr\Ahe 
summer months. It id better, in clearing land, 
to leave small maples, or to protect and rear a 
second growth, than to undertake to preserve 
the ancient tenants of the forests. Trees which 
have ever been accustomed to free currents of 
air will put forth roots adapted to their expo- 
sure. Twenty or thirty trees to an acre of pas- 
ture will do but Utile injury to the grass, will 
aifojrd a shade and shelter grateful and beneficial 
to cattle, and, six or eight acres thus stocked 



with rock maple trees, will afford a vahiable 
sugar orchard. Mr. Bordley, in speaking of 
these trees says — ^'^A grove of them, two or 
three acres, would give comfortable shady walks 
and sugar for family use ; tbe making whereof 
would require hot a short time, and be an en- 
tertaining harvest. The trees 30 feet apart, 
are above 48 on an acre ; which at a low reck- 
oning would yield 200 lbs. of sugar an acre, de- 
ducting only a trifle, not so much for labor as 
for a short attention in the leisure month of 
February .t • From seeds it may be 20 years be 
fore the trees yield much sugar, but they soon 
form a deUghtful shady grove, and they grow 
readily from seeds. Instead of 48 trees there 
may be 48 clumps of three or more sugar ma- 
ples in each clump. Sugar maples growing in 
ields, uncrowded, give 7 lbs. of sugar a tree ; 
then clumps of four tre« may yield 24 lbs. a 



clump ; and 48 such clumps may be reckoned 
to give 1150 to 1300 lbs. from an acre."* 

We bcKeve Mr. Bordley has made a lai:i;^e al- 
lowance of sugar in his calculations, and he 
says nothing of the fuel for boiling tbe sap; i»ut 
still a sugar-lot may be made sufficiently profit- 
able to become an object worthy of attention. 
And it should not be forgotten that the rock ma- 
ple not only pays its annual tribute, in a deli- 
cious and wholi^some product, but at the end of 
its term yields a more valuable species of fire- 
wood than almost any tree of the American 
forest. 

Oa^.— Mr. Miller says " Oaks are best pro- 
duced from the acorns in the places where tbe 
trees are to remain ; because those which are 
transplanted will not grow to so large a size, 
nor remain sonnd so long."! The author of the 
Agricultural Report of Scotland says, ^^ Trees 
may be raised by sowing seeds on the spot 
where they are to grow. There are now r^ii- 
ny promising oaks among the plantations at 
Gartmore, which have sprung from the acora 
dibbled into soil altogether unimproved." A- 
gain, he obserf'es, ^^ It is the opinion of physi- 
ologists, tliat trees hare that portion of their 
nourishment, which they derive from tbe soil, 
conveyed to them by their minute fibres, which 
run in every direction from the root, called the 
ti^^-rooi^ proceeding downwards in a perpendi- 
cular direction, and the use of which it to sup- 
port the tree against the violence of the winds. 
In remtving any tree from its first situation, 
some injwy must be done to these fibres, and es- 
pecially u> the tap root ; and tha t^*^ " Uw; 
tree is reeved i\yti greater will be this injury. 
In this respect, a tru»^ which is |)ermitted to 
grow in its original site has an advantage over 
tbe transplanted tree, i^ the same view, a 
plant taken from the seed bea, nnd planted but 
once, (instead of suffering ^ first tiw^plantatioa 
to the nursery, and then a second into .» planta- 
tion,) will surely have the best chance or «ti<> 
cess. And where is the impracticability of 
raising such plants ? If the nursery man will 
only sow his. acorns in drills, sufficiently wide 
to admit of hpeing, and thin the plants the first 
and second years after they have come up, by 
removing tbe more unpromising ones, he can 
by the third year, furnish plants of sufficient 
growth, that have suffered no previous injury 
by removal from the seed-bed. Still, however, 
there appears to be something contrary to na- 
ture in removing a tree from the spot in which 



^Dtane^s N. E. Farmer, WelU k Lilly^a cd. p. 263. 
t March and April, in Ntrw England; 



it had its origin."t This, however, must fre- 
quently be done from necessity, and if due care 
is taken in transplanting a young tree, but little 
if any injury is received by the tree which is 
removed. Some writers, however, maintain 
that two or three times transplanting a tree is 
necessary to give it a fair start. Every root and 
fibre, they say, which is cut off in order to pre- 
pare a tree for transplanting is succeeded by 
several roots and fibres, the number of vegetable 
mottMr, by which the plant procures food from 



• Bordl«y^i Hoibandry, p. 4. 
t Deane'i N. E. Farmer, Art. Oak. ^^^^^1^ 
I X Agricultural Report of Scotland, (J (JO l{^ 
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the soil is thus iacreased, and a more rapid and 
vigorous growth is ihe consequence. But in 
addition to the authority above quoted in oppo- 
sition to the theory of digging up trees and cut- 
ting off their roots in order to make them thrive 
more abundantly, we beg leave to cite the ex- 
ample Denature. Trees planted by her hand m 
forests which have never been pervaded by 
human foot steps, have, of course, never been 
transplanted^ but yet exhibit the- largest and 
most perfect specimens of their kinds. 

The acorns for planting oaks should be taken 
from the largest and most thrifty trees. They 
may be gathered as soon as they fall in autumn, 
' and kept in a box or boxes of sand till the fol- 
lowing spring Then open them and plant such 
as have sprouted, allowing no time for the 
sprouts to dry. 

TO THK XDITOB. Or TKX VCW KWOLAHO VARMKR. 

I here enclose a treat, a literal translation of 
an ancient fragment, which I wish to see versi- 
fied* and published in thy paper. During the 
summer of 1813, I was in Philadelphia, and 
hearing of a curious old German book called 
Atckimedes' Work 5^/?,, after some trouble, i 
obtained the Joan of it for some months. It was 
an uncommonly large folio, printed in Nimme- 
guen, in 1661. It was pruicipally composed of 
"mlaies, of which there were upwards of three 
hundred. The language was obsolete German 
and Laiin^ with some GreeL, and reqiired the 
study of the most learned men in the city to 
read it. The plates were intelligible, and it 
appeared to really be the work of Archimedes. 
There were drawings of various kinos of Ma- 
chinery, which he took in travelling through 
Egypt, such as Joseph's Well, 300 feet deep, 
and 600 wide, cut through a rock, witb winding 
•«^M, and wAter drawn from one reservoir to 
another by screws. He said ^at at tMe building 
of Thebes the sciences we^ better understood 
than in his time. The teamed Divines were 
anxious to know his» religion, or ideas of the 
Supreme Being : '^erefore by resorting to old 
Lexicons th^ enclosed translation was made. — 
There i/» ^o imposition — it is genuine. 1 wish 
to Bee it versified, and published in your paper, 
lii order to show the ideas of this eminent phi 
losopher with regard to the Supreme Being, and 
the necessity of labor. 

SAMUEL PRESTON. 

Stockport^ Pa. April 3, 1823. 

A LITERAL TRANSLATION OF ARCHIMEDES^ HTMN ON 
THE STRUCTURE OF GOD'S WORKMANSHIP, 

1. The great God hath drawn in wiidoB the high 
arched circamference of thie world ; 

5, And has by his knowledge ordered every thing one 

against the other. 

3. He has placed water against the land; the hill 

against the dale ; 

4. And, indeed, without any troable or labor of hit 

hands. 

6. Soon as he spake the word was every thing com- 

pleted, which he designed ; 
6. And in so masterly a manner, that whosoever thinks 
of it is astonished and lost in wonder. 
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* We hope our friend will excuse m ibr not aitemptp 
ing to versify the sentiments of Archimedes. We be- 
lieve the ideas of the authomcan be more exactly g^ven 
in prose than in verse ; besides, we have not leisure, at 
present, to g^ive them a metrical form. If any of our 
Iriends or correspondents will clothe them in a poetical 
farb, we shall esteem it a faror. 



7. But as he hknself first upreared this globe, 

8. So has he also implanted a part of the godhead in 
man, 

9. As the image out of which he himself looks, and 
sends forth rays of his power from his eyes. 

10. Hence the earthly man, he whose origin is clay, 
is so divinely enlightened and celestially exalted, 

11. That he, soaring after his Creator, obtains the 
spirit of wisdom, and brings to the light of day 
many of the works of art. 

12. Thus has God created this out-work of the world, 
with its appurtenances, and beautifully ornament- 
ed all things. 

13. So man builds in the world no otherwise than as 
if he were a journeyman in God's great work shop. 

14. He searches heights and depths, how hills and val- 
lies arrange themselves, in wonderful and uninter- 
rupted continuation, surrounding one another, 
even as the elm and the vine. 

15. His omniscient mind compels the drought and mois- 
ture to do whatsoever he commands them. ' 

16. Nevertheless, for all things which man can per- 
form, there is required time and pains. 

17. These things cannot be iomiediately performed. 

18. What God can effect by his command will not 
forthwith be done by the mere word of man. 

19. Art has her right, she can indeed subdue all things, 
and what appears impossible, she can, notwith- 
standing, accomplish. 

20. Yet does she require many an hour and great in- 
dustry, until she seems sure of her aim, according 
to her wish. 

21. The noble palaces in which princes dwell can nev- 
er be raised while we shun the requisite labor, but 
will come short of being finished. 

22. Without an unwearied hand the artist will never 
acquire glory. 

23. The floods which pour their waters into the deep 
vallies are not by nature accustomed to flow up 
hill ; 

24. But obedient to the power of art, which forces 
them towards the heavens, they spring, ai it were, 
to the clouds, from the lowest depths. 

25. Yet, nothing is done without toQ. The strong cur- 
rent of water must, as it were, be compelled by 
computation, by number, weight and measure, 
which does not err in the least, and by much man- 
ual labor to aaoond aloft. 

26. How all these things are to be performed, accord 
ing to art, is here notified to be seen in this Book ; 
in it are produced to view the rudiments of those 
arts, which Europe keeps concealed. 

It appears that when Archimedes wrote this 
book he was iD Egypt. The hymn was in 26 
stanzas, in long lines. 



TO THE FDITOR OF THE ITEW ElfOLAND FAKHER. 

I have known the following experiment tried 
for the pnrpose of killing bashes and improving 
worn out land, and the resalt has much more 
than equalled the anticipations of the owner. 
Should yon deem this worthy of an insertion 
in yoar paper, yon are at liberty to make that 
ose of it ; otherwise yon may dispose of it as 
you do of other useless communications. Pre- 
vious to the season of 1818, the bushes, on a 
lot, containing about three and an half acres, 
had been mowed, annually, for three or four 
years, without perceptibly diminishing their 
number. During the May of this season, about 
a bushel of plaister to an acre was sowed on the 
whole lot. Towards the last of June clover 
began to make its appearance among the grass 
and bushes, and wherever the bushes were for- 
merly the largest, the clover grew, and still 
continues to grow rankest. Notwithstanding 
cattle ran in the lot several days in June, by 
the middle of July it afforded a crop of ihe first 
year's growth of bushes and clover, equal in 
value to the profit of either of the ten preced- 
ing years. Since then, the crops have continu- 
ed to increase both in quality and quantity, and 



the busjies are now almost exterminated. The 
killing of the bushes with much less labor and 
expense than in any other way with which I am 
acquainted, is not the only advantage derived 
from this method of improving pastures ; the 
shrub apple trees which abound in almost all 
old pastures can, by engrafting them and keep- 
ing cattle out of the lot, easily be made thriOy, 
•and soon, bearing trees, which has been done 
in the above case. As circumstances permit 
nearly a correct estimate of the improvement 
in the value of the mowed crop, 1 will state 
that ten years since this lot was leased for three 
dollars, and that the present owner has been of- 
fered twenty &ye dollars a year for the grass 
the two last years ; ihus affording an increase 
of profit of more than eight to one. This has 
been effected with less than one load of manure 
and but two dressings of plaister. Should any 
one object to trying this experiment even on a 
small scale, on account of his land^s being too 
bushy, I can assure him that some part of this 
lot would, a few years since, compare with his 
worst The stones, except Uie most prominent, 
will gradually disappear by the rotting of the 
fallen growth, and th^ouhnd becomes much more 
smooti^ than most people would suppose at the 
first thought. A similar experiment has beeo 
commenced on a lot of twenty acres, and with 
a prospect as yet of as complete success as ia 
the former case. From experience 1 have been 
induced to believe that mowing lands without 
letting cattle on them at all, is the cheapest >as 
well as the most effectual way to kill bushes, 
and frequently far more profitable. No one caQ 
doubt for a moment but that feeding is to bush* 
es what weeding is to corn, and that thejaloser 
a pasture is fed the less the obstruction is^to the 
growth of the bushes, as they are always left 
uniouched. ANONYMOUS. 

^^16, 1823. 

IDA THK VBW XlfGUUrn FARJUBB,. 

Ma. FtssBNDEN— 1 have seen in your excel- 
lent pep^r, the use of lime oAen highly recom- 
mended lo the practical fanner as a manure. 
It is said to he very useful in order to prepare 
green tr long manure for immediate use. 
Would it not confer a favor on your patrons, if 
some ose, who is acquainted with the use and 
operation of lime, would communicate throqgh 
the medium of your paper, the manner and toe 
quantify which should be mixed with a load of 
green manure, and also how long after the mi]|- 
ture before the straw and stubble will be de- 
composed and fit for use ? 

A SU3SCRIBER. 

Livermort^ Afatfie, April 19, 1823. 

VOB. THK NKW XVeLAJm VAMMWM., 

I have noticed with satis&ction the remarks 
of my venerable worthy friend. Col. T. Picker- 
ing, respecting the strength of Timber, in No. 
32 of the New England Farmer^ The strength 
and duration of timber are certainly an interest- 
ing subject to farmers; and as the lands are 
cleared up, and timber becoming scarce, it will 
become more so. 

It is not a subject that will admit of methe* 
matical demonstration ; observations and exper- 
iments are all the evidence that we can hare. 
As I have formerly been accustomed to working 
in wood, and from an early period of life paid 
attentiou touthe subject, apd the observations 
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and directions of men of more age aod experi- 
ence,! make a few remarks in hopes it may in- 
duce others to communicate more full and cor- 
rect information. 

Since my memory, there was living in the 
neighborhood of the place of my natiyily, 
(Backs County, Pa.J a very worthy and respec- 
table character wnose name was Alexander 
Brown. He was more curios, particular, and 
exact in every thing he did, or had done, than 
anv other man. He gave rise to a sayinc^ 
*' More nice than wise, like Alexander Brown." 

In his early days, before saw milk were e- 
recled, his business was to go about with a com- 
pany of hands, and do the sawing for the build- 
ings, with whip saws. A large landed patrimo- 
ny falling to him, he cleared up several farms 
for his sons, and erected several substantial 
buildings. His life was more devoted to exper- 
iments than lucrative speculations. He used to 
say that the nerves and strength of old trees, 
like those of old men, began to fail gradually, 
many years before they died ; and that for all 
his buildings or fences he only took such tim- 
ber as he termed in the vigor j^nd prime of 
life; and all his timber for fences, or other 
uses, he would have fell in February, when 
liardest frozen, saying then there was the least 
sap in the pores to corrode and rot the wood. 
He never would suffer a post set in the ground 
except top end down ; but said posts iplit out 
of the same cut, set with the top end in the 
ground, would last three or four times as long 
as bnts down. In splitting the posts, if any 
run too small at the top to set in the gromd, he 
would not use them as posts. In making Sences, 
every rail must be put heart side up, and this 
gave rise to another saying, viz : ^^ As durable 
as Alexander Brown^s fences.^^ He died it a 
very advanced age, during the revolutionary 
war, highly esteemed as' a truly honest an^ use^ 
ful man, having been for many years considered 
as the oracle or pattern for all the b€st farmers 
in the circle of his particular acquaictance. 

The next man I shall mention of great ob- 
servation and experience in the sti^ngth and 
duration of timber, is Thomas Elucott, noted 
as the most ingenious Millwright of his time. 
With him I was intimately acquainted ; he fol- 
lowed building and repairing mills and waggom 
im a laree ' scale, successively, for forty yean 
I have felled timber for his purposes. As U 
the proper season, he was a disciple of A^ 
exander Brown. White oak timber, for wagn. 
gons or mills, was all felled in February, whei 
hardest frozen. His rule to select the strong 
est and aolidest wood was to cut into the treei 
and take those of the largest growths. If hj 
cutting In, the ^owths near the bark were 
smaller than the others, he considered the 
wood declining, and rejected such trees. Hs 
never used more than about twelve feet of the 
but for waggon wheels $ then generally cami 
a saw log for mill works. His better mode cf 
seasoning his timber for the most strong dura- 
ble work, was, at first, soak it three months ii 
a pond of water, to take out the sap, and pre* 
rent what they call ^^ powder posting,'^ or beinf 
eaten with small worms. Such was the prao 
tice of Thomas £llicott, founded on accurate 
observation and extensive experience. Hi 
never would cut timber for his business, only 
when hardest frozen in the winter, except 
•mall tough white ash, for CradU fingtn. He 



found, by experience, that kind of wood tem- 
pere(J best for that purpose, if cut down when 
full of sap, and the bark loose^. 

As perhaps every farmer may not know how 
to make cradle fingers in the best >and readiest 
manner, to the exact crook of the scythe, I 
will give the simple process. Lay the^ scythe 
on a plank or slab, and mark round the back of 
it with chalk ; bore a row of holes on each side 
the chalk, at a proper distance apart, to take 
in the fingers, when rough shaved out ; put pins 
in the holes, and it is the mould to set the fin- 
gers. Take the but of a small white ash, say 
four or six inches diameter, the straighter grain 
and larger growth the better ; split it into suit- 
able pieces, carefully marking exactly on the 
ends which side was next the heart ; then shave 
them down square, nearly to the size, so as by 
the square they will all bend exactly from the 
heart, for all such young wood naturally in- 
clines to spring from the heart. Make a fire 
of hot embers and ashes by the water — run 
them in the ^re^ and dip them in the water 
and fire alternately until they are heated 
through. They will then be very limber to 
put in the mould. As soon as they are dried 
through, they are fit for use, and if properly 
treated will never incline to spring back — will 
be easier and smoother dressed than crooked 
stuff, and being straight grained are stronger 
and may be dressed smaller. 

1 now wish to hear a statement of the nature 
and properties of Timber in the Eastern States, 
for 1 believe there is a difference in the nature 
of timber in different ages and climates. 

SAMUEL PRESTON. 

Stookport, Pa. April 10, 1823. 

From Jthe American Fanner. 
CULTURE OF SWEET POTATOES. 

HopkirmUle^ Ken. Jan. SO, 1823. 
J. S. Skinner, Esq. 

Sir—In the American Farmer, of the 3d inst. 
I find an inquiry, as to the kind of manure best 
adapted to the raising of sweet potatoes, and the 
best kind of culture, to insure a great crop. I 
r^dily agree with the inquirer, that this is a 
most valuable vegetable, and has been too long 
very much neglected. Yet I make no preten- 
sions to answer his inauiries on this subject ; 
but only to state a few facts, giving a brief de- 
tail of my own mode of cultivating this root. 

1 will premise that any increase of crop wa^ 
not ascertained by actual admeasurement, but 
only by the eye, when viewed in bulk, and a 
larger root for several years in succession, after 
my mode had been fairly tried. 

The first step in the process, is to enclose the 
lot intended for your sweet potatoe crop to it- 
self. Your ground is, of course, to be next 
ploughed ; and here I will remark, that for no 
crop is deep tilth more necessary. When your 
ground is thus prepared, throw it into ridges, 
three and a half feet apart, with a large bar 
share plopgh, causing the upper points of the 
two meeting furrows, to come within two or 
three inches of each orher. On top of these 
ridges lay your plantings one foot apart, each 
planting forming a triangle with the two pre- 
ceding, then cover them with a hoe, pulling 
up the earth from between the ridges. It is 
desirable to cover them with rich mould ; if the 
planting it embedded in a clay covering, it does 
not Yegetate so quick ; consequently the root 
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is more apt to perish. This ridge, when it is 
covered, should be as high as a large potatoe 
hill. This mode of putting in your crop, to- 
gether with the subsequent culture, will be 
found, upon trial, to take far less labor than the 

usual method of making and planting in hilk 

The chief of the tillage, 'until you come to hil- 
ling, may be done with a light one horse 
plough. But the greatest saving of labor is in 
gathering your crop ; which is performed af- 
ter throwing the vines in a line between the 
ridges, then wilh a plough, throwing one third 
on each side of each ridge on the vines. Near- 
ly all the potatoes will be left in the remainder 
of the ridge, which are to be thrown in baskets, 
and conveyed immediately to your potatoe cel- 
lar, which ought to be uncovered every day un- 
til they' are done sweating. 

The chief advantage, however, which 1 pro- 
mise myself is the subsequent use 1 make or my 
potatfte lot. Those who prefer the old mode 
of management, may stiH pursue it, and<lerive 
the same advantage in giving their ground an 
aptitude for the growth of ^this root. Nothing 
is necessary to insure an annual increase of 
crop, ths seasons being equal, than as soon as 
you get your potatoes off the ground to turn in 
your hofs intended for slaughter, and there to 
fatten thetn until they are ready for slaughter. 
I have known a good crop made where thil 
plan hadbeen pursued in a very dry season, when 
not a siii^le neighbor, without it, made any. 

If you deem the foregoing worthy of being 
presented to your correspondents, you are at 
liberty to do so. Your'a, iic. A. Z. 

Note— You will perceive that 1 have not at- 
tempted any reasoning on the foregoing ; no 
doubt, tie chief benefit is by the deep rooting 
of the h^gs, and consequent action of fros t qpon 
the eartiUlmoreover, some manure isoeposileu. 

TO REMOVE VkHMlN FROM CATTLE. 

I have found that a s^n decoction of tobac- 
co, washed over a beast iht^ted with vermin, 
will generally drive them awa^^ . it sometimes 
makes the beast very sick for a sfio.* time. 

But a better remedy is to mix plenty cf strong 
Scotch snuff in train oil, and rub the back tmd 
neck of the creature with it, which will effec- 
tually kill or drive away all vermin from a 
quadruped. / MIDDLESEX. 

To the Editors of (he A". F. Statesman. 

Danters, (Ms.) March 30, 1823. 

I observed in your paper of Oct. last a para- 
graph from a Cincinnati correspondent respect- 
ing the cultivation of woad. I have the last 
year cultivated this plant on about dye acres, 
and had three good crops, considering the sea- 
son, the autumn being dry We use it with in- 
digo upon our best wool. I see no good reason 
why the indigo shrub will not thrive here, and 
perhaps it may be used green or dried by our 
dyers in cases of necessity. 

Our superfine merino wool is as good as any 
from Spain, and I have seen better and softer 
cloth made fVom American wool than some im- 
ported, at ^1,25. 

Haw to extract poison from a rusty nail. — Take 
a bean, and after splifling it apply one half (flat 
side) to the wound, bmd it on, let it remain till 
it comes off itself, an J the pois^^%^\^- 
tracted and the wound healed. O 
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DESCRIPTION OF A BRUSH FOR DESTROYING 

CATERPILLARS' NESTS. 
To the Corresponding Secretary of the Mastachosetts 
• Agricultaral Society. 
Dear Sir — For the last three or four years, 
we have here had very few caterpillars. Last 
week I observed an increased number, though 
not many, on my young apple trees. How to 
destroy them most easily^ was a question which 
occurred as often as 1 have seen orchards in- 
fested with them : while I always considered it 
disgraceful to a farmer to duffer his trees to be 
stripped of their leaves, and their froit^ for that 
season at least, to be destroyed ; seeing it was 
very practicable to get rid of them, and with- 
out much trouble, by crushing them, when 
small, with the 6ngers. This was ray father's 
mode, when I was a boy. The same long, 
light ladders, which served in autumn in gath- 
ering his winter fruit by hand, enabled one to 
come at most of the caterpillars^ nests ib the 
spring. On this effectual example I have my- 
self practised, singe I became a farmer. Some 
over delicate persons might object to tliis mode : 
but it is really far less offensive than the bare 
fight of large' and numerous nests wi:h which 
apple trees are sometimes filled. Aid if the 
operation be performed early, when tlie cater- 
pillars are only from a quarter to a haf an inch 
long, the operator (man or boy) wili feel no 
repugnance to the process. But in fdl grown 
trees, some nests towards the extrenities of 
their small limbs would escape, because not ac- 
cessible by ladders. A narrow brush formed 
with small hunches of bristles in a single row, 
1 once thought might reach and destr^ them ; 
but it was not found effectual nor coivenient. 
Last Saturday morning the idea of the proper 
kind of brush occurred to me, and io ^he fore- 
..•*,«. I tried it with complete success. 

I presume every farmer i^as observed, that 
the clusters of eggs prodi^ing caterpillars, are 
laid round the slender *^^S* ^^ the apple tree 
and wild cherry, ur^ effectually guarded by a 
gummy covering) «ntil vegetation commences 
in the ensui»^ «pring. When first hatched, the 
worms pppear about the eighth of an inch long. 
TJ»« same warmth in the air which opens the 
buds, hatches the catterpillars to feed on the 
embryo leaves. Their first object is to pro- 
vide for themselves a tent for shelter, in their 
new state, against the inclemencies of the 
weather. For this purpose, they crawl to a 
small fork of a Ihnb, where the branches 
form a sharp angle ; and there spm and weave 
a web with which they surround it, and where 
they are secure against undue cold and heat and 
rain. By this small white web they are dis- 
covered, and are then most eaaily destroyed. 
But the clusters of eg^ are not all hatched at 
the same time. According to their situation for 
warmth or coolness, they are hatched some 
days earlier or later. At the distance, there- 
fore, of a week or ten days after the first visit, 
an orchard should be again inspected, and all the 
lajtcr broods destfoyed. If neglected in this 
first state, they soon, by their growth, become 
straitened for room ; and having also consumed 
the nearest forage, they march and take a new 
statien, and there form a new and more ample 
tent. By such neglect the mischief of their 
ravages is increased, and they are with more 
difficulty destroyed. 

The efficient and convenient instrument 
above mentionedi for this work, is nothing more 



than a common bottle brush fastened on the end 
of a pole.^ Having an old one in my house, 
I was enabled to make the experiment on the 
day when the idea of so applying it occurred to 
me. This brush is made of hogs bristles, in- 
troduced between two stiff wires closely twist- 
ed: and being convenient in cleaning the in- 
sides of bottles, is probably familiarly known 
whenever liquors are bottled. For the inform- 
ation of others, i will mention, that a piece of 
wire full one tenth of an inch in diameter, about 
three feet long, doubled, and leaving a small 
loop in the middle, is closely twisted for the 
length of about eight or ten inches from the 
loop; and then the bristles, being introduced 
between the remainder of the branches of the 
wire, and these closely twisted upon them, the 
brif)tles are immovably fixed; and thus form 
(after being uniformly sheared) a cylindrical 
brush about six inches long and two and a half 
in diameter. To fasten this conveniently to a 
pole, with a small gouge I made a groove about 
seven «r eight inches long at the small end of 
the pole, in which nearly all the handle (the 
naked portion of the twisted wire) of the brush 
was laid, and bound on with three strings. 

In using the brush, press it on the small nest, 
and turning the pole in the hand, the web is en- 
tangled with the bristles, and removed : other- 
wise, you rub the fork of the limb, inside and 
outside, with a brush, when nest and worms are 
surely killed or brought down. That the ex- 
perimenter may see its mode of operation, he 
may kpplj the brush with his hand to a nest 
within his reach. Spruce poles are eligible, 
because that wood is light and stiff. For my 
small trees, I found a common bean pole (used 
for running beans to climb on) six or seven feet 
long, sufiicient; and for them a longer pole 
would be inconvenient. For taller trees, poles 
proportionably long must be provided 

If you are satisfied, by my account, of the 
utility of this simple instrument for destroying 
caterpillars, you may think it proper immedi- 
ately to make it publicly known. Should the 
desciiption be more minute than is requisite for 
communicating a clear idea of it, apd its appli- 
cation, you will abridge it. 

With very great respect and esteem, 
I am, dear Sir, truly yours, 

TIMOTHY PICKERING. 

The following remarks on the subject of AgricuUnre 
are ffom the New York Statesman. They were occa- 
sioned by an attempt to repeal certain acts by the 
New York Legislature, mzkmg appropriations out of 
the treasury for the promotion of Ao;ricuIture. 

We have never entertained but one view of 
the expediency of the appropriations heretofore 
made for the encouragement of agriculture ; 
and that has been decidedly in favor of the lib- 
eral policy of the government. The agricultu- 
ral Societies, instituted in the several counties 
of the state, in consequence of the munificence 
of former legislatures, have already been of es- 
sential service to the community, and results 
still more important may be looked for in a 
few years, if. these valuable institutions shall 
continue to receive the patronage and support 
of the state. We do net hazard much in assert- 
ing, that greater advances have been made in 
the cultivation of the lands, in the breed of cat- 
tle and horses, and in domestic manufactures, 
since the establishment of the Board of Agri- 



culture and Agricultural Societi^ than had been 
for the twenty years previous. 

In many parts of the state, the face of the 
country has assumed an entirely different as- 
pect. A generous emulation has been excit- 
ed among the farmers. Agricultural science, 
improvements in rural implements, the success- 
ful experiments of others in introducing new 
modes of tillage, new varieties of vegetables 
and fruits, and generally, the most effectual 
means of increasing the productiveness of the 
earth with the least labor and expense, have 
become the common topics of conversation. A 
spirit of inquiry has gone forth ; antiquated and 
laborious modes of cultivation have been ex- 
amined and exploded ; prejudices which had be- 
come inveterate by long usage have been cor- 
rected ; and a system of rural philosophy and 
domestic economy has^een introducea. 

Independent of the immediate benefit to ag- 
riculture, arising from the influence of these 
societies, they have had a salutary effect on the 
community by increasing the general stock of 
knowledge. A vast body of useful information, 
topographictti and statistical, has been widely 
circulated through the state, in books, pam- 
phlets, anniversary addresses, reports, and 
newspaper essays. The varieties of soil, the 
productions, and resources of the several cotm- 
tics of the state are muth better understood. 
Farmers have become inore accustomed to read, 
reflect, and reason on subjects relating to their 
profession ; and the general mass of intelligence 
has been greatly augmented. 

The competition excited by annual exhibi- 
tions and awards of premiums has led to habit 
of greater activity and industry in both sexes. 
Allclasses have been stimulated by a laudable 
ambition to excel in agricultural knowledge and 
eki\\, in rural wealth and rustic hc^nors. Cattle 
Showi and Fairs are regarded, net as mere holi- 
days for relaxation from labors and as seasons of 
festivity, lut as the fields of fame, where the 
farmer coitests the rewards of ingenuity, indus- 
try, and siperior merit, and wins for his brow 
a wreath pf victory, not less honorable, and far 
more useful to society, than the bay of the 
scholar, or the laurel of the soldier. The fa 
irics of the housewife, and the products of the- 
husbandman are on these occasions exhibited in 
triumph, and the fatigues of labor in some de* 
gree compensated by the meed of public dis- 
tinction and applause. 

Another benefit derived from the institntiott 
of these societies has been the increased popu- 
larity of agricultural pursuits. The profession 
of the farmer has been rendered more respeo- 
table and more fashionable than former^. Men 
3f talents and of wealth have turned their at- 
tention to agriculture, and are now engaged im. 
experiments for the promotion and improve- 
ment of the sclonoe. The efforts of these 
wealthy and public spirited individual have 
already been attended with the happiest effects. 

We have been surprised that the members of 
our legislature, with the experience of other 
ceuoitries and other states as well as that of onr 
own before tbem^ should again attempt the dK>* 
lition of societies, from which such obvious »d 
important advantages have been derived. The 
proposition is ike more singular at thn time, 
when Agricvkwral Schoolt hnve been projected| 
the objects of which are in most respects simi. 
lar to those of the institutions now in existence. 
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We were happj to see new plans proposed 
for the benefit of the agricaltnral interest.— 
They would donbtless be attended with great 
practical utility. Mnch has been done by the 
goyemmenjt for the other interests of the com- 
mnnity. Scientific, literary, and othet institu- 
tions hare been munificently endowed and lib- 
erally patronized ; while, till ktcly, very little 



it is 



now 
A 



injurious, but they left the resemblance of ajvation may see it yearly; and any one who 



proposed to withhold even that pittance, 
policy'so short-sighted and narrow in its views 
would seriously injure the reputation which the 
atate has acquired both at home and abroad, for 
being foremost in the great system of internal 
Improvements, now rapidly extending through- 
out the coontiy. 

MUSTARD, HOW MIXED. 
Boil a sufficient quantity of horse radish in 
the best white wine vinegar, add to it htlf as 
much mountain or good raisin wine, and a little 
double refined sugar ; then make it up to a 
proper consistency with the best unadulterated 
Durham flour of mustard, stop it up close, and 
it will keep for years. Mustard thus made has 
an inconceivably fine spirit and flavor. Com- 
mon keeping mustard may be made by only 
aubstituting water fot the vinegar, with or with- 
out garlic, and ft little salt The flour of mus- 
iard should be gradually mixed with the boiling 
water or vinegar, to a proper thickness, and 
rubbed perfectly smooth. 

HOW TO RAISE TURKIES. 
Plunge the young chick into a vessel of cold 
water, the hour, or if that cannot be, the dajr it 
is hatched. Force it to Iwallow one whole pep- 
per corn, then return it to iU mother. Fpm 

that ti»® it will h*eo«|o hskvAj o^ **^i lear fluf 

cold When young turkies begin to droopy •»- 
amine carefully the feathers on their lumpn, 



female shape : the corset on the contrary pre- 
sents the waists as regularly round and untaper- 
ing as a white lead keg. The olden stays I re- 
member were laced with a silken string, of the 
size of the finest twine, but the corset requires 
a cord equalling the bow string of a Kickapoo 
Chief. The antiquated hoop was of formidable 
expansion, and when first thrown upon the pub- 
lic eye created no trivial sensation— but in it- 
self it was perfectly harmless^ there was no com- 
pression about it ; and the lady abode as safely 
within its ample circumference as the sentinel 
in his box. Every dpg will have, and every 
fashion must have its day ; the reign of the 
corset has endured about as long as the reign of 
Bonaparte, and like the latter, fatal enough in 
all conscience. 1 anticipate the happy period 
when the fairest portion of the fair creation will 
step forth unincumbered with slabs of walnut 
and tiers of whalebone. The constitution of 
our females must be excellent, to withstand in 
any tolerable degree the terrible inflictions of 
the corset eight long hours of every day, or 
the horrible total of 178,200 minutes in one 
year. No other animal could survive it Take 
the honest ox, and enclose his sides with hoNop 
poles, put an oaken plank beneath him, and gird 
the whole with a bed-cord, and then demand of 
him labor. He would labor indeed, but it would 
be for breath. Splinter and belay a pig in the 
same way, and a whine might be aspirated, but 
it would be a whine of expiration. 

But I fear I am trespassing too violently on 
your patience, and in pity to you conclude with 
the old Caledonian motto, ^^ Spero meliora." 
Yours, GALEN. 



and you will find two or three, ^hose quffl part 
is filled with blood. Upon drawing these tht 
chick recovers, and after requires no more can 
than ii bestowed ob any other poultry. 
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Pruning Trees. — It is now, we believe, about 

the right time to prune your fruit trees, and 

such of your forest trees as it may be worth 

, ,*^^w r^ nr^ir /^/>MrF» V whllc to subjoct to the operaUou. Col. Picker- 
TO ALL WMOM IT MAY COJ^CER^. .^ ^^^^^ J^ ^^^^ ^^^ "practice has been to 

CORSETS. prune in the spring, beginning when the buds 

Mrs. Deshang of Bethany in New Jersey have scarcely begun to swell ; and ending be- 

was the riiOtbet of three amiable daughter! fore the expansion of the leaves." That is, 

hifthW accomplished and beautiful ; the young commonly, in this climate, from about the 10th 

ladies have long been in the habit of lacing ai of April to the middle of Maj. 



t^ht as any of their neighbors ; one has become 



A writer in the 



Massachusetts Agricultural Reoository, vol. v. 



o'Site infem and the other two evidently drooplp. 121 to 127, accuse* N. E. farmers of some 
The alarmed parent stated the situation of hei very bad management with regard to this de- 
children to her old friend the venerable Di^ partment of rural economy. He says « it is a 
Galen of Philadelphia, who soon after the re^ universal pri^ctice among the old farmers to 
i^xit of her note, forwarded the following reply mount the tree with a hatchet or bill hook, and 
ir.T..^-jThe case of vour charminir daugh hack off any branch which ,is in a state of dc- 
t.^ec'^eNXiy & e^r^nc^Si3 cay, or whi/h te misplaced, about six or eight 
11 ni^fin reaui^^^^^ to asrtst them ; that thej inches from its insertion, leaving a stump to rot, 
were healtS!^^^^ fine children, 1 pe^ and to operate as a c<mdftory the water fr^^^^ 

? .. .■ mi.*- _. > j^^M AmMiMallv fpAtn nn 



doobtf may satisfy himself in one season of the 
incorrectness of the practice, by making his 
experiments on a young tree." 

This writer advises the orchardist, when he 
has fixed apon a limb to be lopped off, if it Is 
large and heavy, to cut first at some distance 
from its insertion, to prevent its weight in fal- 
ling from lacerating the bark of the shoulder, 
whence ypur final cut is to be; because this 
leaves an opening for water to get under the 
bark, and c«innot easily be healed.* You may 
now saw the stump close to the branch from 
which it proceeds with safety ; or if it be a por- 
tion of a branch which is to be lopped off, the 
cut should be down to a sound, healthy, lateral 
branch, growing from the same limb ; or if the 
limb to be cut off proceeds from the body or 
trunk of the tree, then it should be sawed close 
to the shaft. The wood in all -cases should be 
smoothed over, and the ed^es of the bark care- 
fully pared with your knile or hatchet, so that 
the water will run off the wound. If the cut 
be made on a side branch, it should be sawed 
obliquely or slanting, so as to leave no dead 
wood, or ivood to die, and in all cases the cut 
should be on a sound and healthy part of the 
tree. 

Another error, according to the same writer, 
consists ^ in the habit of encouraging luxuriant 
upright tranches to the great injury of the nat- 
ural horizontal fruit-bearing branches; these 
are very properly called glutton branches, be- 
cause th€y consume the sap, which would oth- 
erwise go into the lateral and fruit-bearing 
branches, and in the course of a few vears they 
leave the fruit branches decaying and decayed ; 
the farmer then resorts to his axe, cuts away 
the dead and dying wood, and leaves the glutton 
in^foU lui^gession of all the nourishment whick 
the roots ^brd ; bat in return this voraciotfl 
member of the orchard gives no fruit until ma- 
ny years, and then of an inferior quality. " To 
prevent this the cultivator should suppress all 
the stiff, upright shoots the fir** year they ap- 
pear, by cutung them off eldse to the branch 
from which they issue, taking care not to leave 
die shoulder to the shoot, as he will in such 
case have the same duty to perform again ; but 
if the shoulder of the glutton be cut away, the 
sap will be distributed among the lateral fruit 
bearing branches, which will be kept in vigor, 
and continue in a healthful fruit-bearmg state.'* 
Mr. Forsyth, and other writers, give numer- 
ous and minute directions relative to restoring 
old and decayed trees ; and where the kind is 
very valuable, and its fruit uncommonly fine, it 
mav be expedient to be at some pains and ex- 
pense to prolong the Ufe o^ ^ tree which is 
withering Wid rotting with age ^»* -« thmk 



i^^ired may perhaps be solely ascribed 

themselves. Fashion destroy* more klmniti its situaUon. 



there irgood sense in the following observa- 
tions by Mr. M'Mahoti,^Who s^^^^ 



an advocate 



for much doctoring 
but the reverse; 



This was done originally from an 



*K«n fevers From a mistake^ noUon of better, idea that if you cut close to the ^o^^^^l^^^^^l 
Me b^it work of Heaven, the infatuate.^ or to the body of the tree, the rot or canker 
fi£ 21 heSth and even life itself. I deem tU will sie^e more readily oniUi^vk thim if cut 
-«♦ «f th* nresent J«T to be a perfect em «t a distance, and that the tree will aewy we 
*S?of t<5St.r22rwSy tS InJ-bitlons oJsooner. ThU Pf ««•»»»» ^«'' '^S™;'wt 
SS. MrfEe, ««.d llifiidtely worn than thJoat refltetioo, and wltboat f^-^^JJ^ ""^jj^ 
S^oftffflJ?S«l»y. Tbwihrtbes^lrewete^the error is«o obriow that any man of;b«er- 



not 
old, decayed 
or sickly trees, but the reverse; therefore re- 
commend as the preferable way to replace such 
with young healthy trees, so soon as they shew 
strong syrtptoiM of decay. Whenever yoa 
meet witb a^ree the fruit of wbich yon esteem, 
propagate it i^raeAifLie\j, whtUtv^ health^^J 
U^ or grafting, &c and If it should after- 
wards get iSto a declined state, replace U with 



• Or.toprerentthU, thel«rk andapMtoftteWOOd 
may be JM cut on the vniir *tdt. KJ V^t^ ILK^ 
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one of the same or some other kiad." It is 
said, however, antl we believe trolj, that a 
joung; tree will not flourish in the spot where 
an old ohe of the same kind bad grown. 

Suckers should not be suffered to remain 
from one year to another, near the roots nor on 
the bodj of the tree. If the tree appears to 
have a tendency to put forth a redundance of 
wood, the young shoots should be pinched off 
while tender, but should not be cut while the 
sap is flowing, because the blossom buds may 
thus be deprived* of sap. 

The gum or natural juice of the tree is the 
best salve for curing wounds made by pruning ; 
and it generally effects the purpose. But when 
the tree is old, and the wound large, an artiii- 
cial covering becomes necessary. Mr. Forsyth's 
composition of lime, cow dung, wood ashes, 
and sand is too well known to need a particular 
description. This composition, however, is not 
so highly valued as it was formerly. " It docs 
not," says an English writer, " appear the best 
calculated, whether laid on in paste, or with a 
brush, to resist the sun and rain." ^^ Having 
had," he adds, " to head down several large 
trees, and conceiving this composition not cal- 
culated for what I thought essentia^ namely, 
keeping out the 9un, wind and insects, 1 
had part of the trees dressed with this compo- 
sition and other parts with a composition of 
pitch, tar, lime, rubbish and sand, bDiled to a 
hard consistence^ and laid on hot. In a few 
months I found Mr. Forsyth^s composif on partly 
scaled off, and washed away, and insects harbor 
ing under it ; but the tar composition was then, 
as it is to this day, firmly adhering over the 
whole surface of the wound." 

Another kind of composition, recommended 
by some writers is composed of rosin, bees wax 
and turpenline ; and a third of tar, bees wax and 
red ochre, boiled or simmerea logeMker. The 
proportions for the last mentioned are a pint of 
tar, a piece of bees wax about as bis^ as an £n< 
glish walnut, with about half a gill of red ochre, 
atirred into the mixture while boiling or sim- 
mering. But a writer on fruit trees, whose re- 
marks may be seen No. 19, page 145, column 
2d, of the New England Farmer, declares that 
he has found by experience turpentine to be in- 
jurious to trees in Carolina, though he suppos- 
es in a northern climate it may have no bad 
effect. This writer recommends " one meas- 
ure of olive oil, or hog's lard, three do. of mel- 
ted bees' wax mixed while hot, to be worked 
after it is cool till sufliciently pliant." Dr. 
Thacher says, (Orchardist p. 73) « It is prob- 
able that a composition consisting of clay, tem- 
pered with horse dung, will be found of equal 
utility," that is as useful as a mixture of bees' 
wax, rosin and turpentine. The author of the 
Agricultural Jleport of Scotland likewise re- 
commends as a plaister for wounds in fruit trees 
*• a mixture of clay and horse-droppings," and 
says, " this, as it excludes the action of the air 
and rain is considered to be equally effectual as 
Mr. Forsyth's composition." 

Currants.— This shrub is propagated from 
cuttings, or short pieces, cut in the spring, from 
«hoots of the last year ; and in most cases it is 
best It they hav^ a joint or two of the former 
year's wood, at the bottom of them. The cut 



should be performed with a sharp knife, so that 
there may be nothing ragged nor bruised about 
either wood or bark. It should be trimmed in 
such a manner that no limbs are allowed to 
branch out nearer the ground than six inches. 
Prune the bush every year and keep it thin of 
wood. The Farmer's Assistant says that ^^ an 
acre, planted with currants, and well cultivated, 
would probably yield, on an average, a quanti- 
ty of fruit sufficient to make a thousand gallons 
of wine yearly. The expense of making the 
wine does not exceed 50 cents a gallon, and the 
wine, after having received a little age is worth 
double that money." 



AGRlCULTURilL PREMIUMS. 
We perceive with much pleasure, that the different 
Agricultural Societies in New Englaud appear to be 
laudably and zealously engaged in the gjeat objects o( 
their institutions. We should be happj to copy every 
agricultural notice, and list of premiums, published in 
the papers which we receive in exchange ; but, in this 
case, we should make our paper little more than a reg- 
ister of proceedings, which are chiefly interesting to 
candidates for premiums in particular counties.- We 
wish our articles in general to possess general interest, 
and to be such as claim the attention of every farmer 
in every part of the Union. When, therefore, nothing 
new is proposed as an object for a premium, we shall 
not, generally speaking, copy the notice. We can, 
however, assure the gentlemen proposing premiums, 
that our heart is with them, and our pen aad types at 
their service, to be devoted in any mode consistent 
with our paramount obligations to the public at large. 

LITERARY CURIOSITY. 
The " Curious old German Book,^"* described in a 
preceding column, by our highly esteemed friend and 
correspondent from Pennsylvania, should seem to be 
worthy or tne attention of tne scnoiar, pDUDfO|»ier -nm 
mathematician. That part of it, however, which con- 
sists of ^^ obsolete German,'* we can hardly believe to 



be the work of Archimedes, who was bom at Syracuse, 

in SicHy, about 287 years before the commencement of »P«ct was >aid to the remains of the deceased. 

the Christian era. At the period when Archimedes 

lived, we apprehend the German language was not 

known in Sjrracuse, and we doubt whether Archimedes 



any notice of the book mentioned by Mr. Preston. A 
large folio, however, with upwards of 300 plates, could 
not be printed in a corner, and probably it is, at least 
in part, what it purports to be, " really the work of^ 
Archimedes.*' It is possible that the Greek and Latia 
may be the work of Archimedes and his commenalor, 
and the ^^ obsolete German*' may be the production of 
a German editor. The subject appears to be worthy 
of further investigation. 

Remedy for Swoln Legs and Grease in Borses, 
A writer in the last American Farmer gives the fol' 
lowing as a remedy for horses whose legs have become 
swoln by violent exercise. Take one pound of nitre, 
and half a pound of sulphur, mixed into a mess with 
molasses. If the disorder is violent, and the legs greatly 
sifoln, jg^ive the animal two balls of this composition in 
twenty-four hours, one at night and another in the 
morning, for the first two days, and but one every day 
after till the cure is effected. This writer observes : 
^' I d« not assert that this medicine will cure a confirm- 
ed grease in horses heels, but it will cure an incipient 
disorder. Be sure never to apply any grease or oint- 
ment to the horses' heels, nothing but a turnip poultice. 
If the grease be obstinate, nothing but mercury will 
cure him, thus administered : Give the horse two dr. 
of Caloinel over night, and the next mom a commoa 
aloetic purge. This miist be repeated three times, stop- 
ping cne or two days between each dose ; after which 
give him the nitre and sulphur balls. This procen 
will cleanse him thoroughly." 



Decth of Lieut. Commandant Wm. H. Cocke. — The 
Fox, X vessel conunanded by Lieut. Cocke was des- 
patched by Com. Porter on the 6th of March into 
Porto Rico on business connected with the expedition* 
On tke t'ox^s approaching the Moro (a castle mount- 
ing 600 guns) she was fired at, and her commander 
kiled by a 42 pound shot. The Spanish apologize for 
the act, aad declare it to have been an unfortunate ac- 
ciient, ^** »*♦ wt»« observed by Com. Porter in the Gen- 
•HA Orders, published on the melancholy occasion, that 
'* the Captain General of the Island has given the most 
unequivocal proofs of the most sincere regret that the 
event has taken place." Every possible mark of re- 



Correspmdence hstueen Commxodore Porter and the 
Governor rf Porto Rico.—X number of letters have 
pasted between these personages relating to the cir- 
ever heard of such a language. In the time of the his- cumstances attending Uie death of Lieut. Cocke^ It 
torian Tacitus, who was bora in the year's? of the ^l^ould seem by these that the Governor's apology was 
Christian era, the Germans, according to that writer, ?5** '*^^*®^' ^° * ^«*^*'* from Com. Porter dated 
we. not .cuainted wi^ the «.e of letter,, and 3 J^r^Ve'C'lh^f^i^'oi^r^^PL?'' "^ ^'^ 
course a very learned and elaborate treatise could noi c* | find your coasts lined with troops since my am- 
have been written partly in the German language, val here. I find reinforcements daUy coming in, as I 
more than 300 years previous to that period. ^^ informed by your order to protect the inhabitant* 

We do not pretend even to conjecture how the boo) ??" ^^ resentments. I have found every precaution 
« qoesUon can.e Into existence. But the foUowin, ^T^l^^^lT, tl^Zi^^t^'^i^'; 
particulars, may, perhaps, assist m tracing the origid ,aw the insult offered to the flag of my country— I hare 
of the work. When Constantinople was taken about satisfied your military commanders that their force is 
the middle of the fifteenth century, such writings of <Iespicable compared to that at my disposal, and I have 
Archimedes as existed, together with the commentary ^°^<^«/* *^« inhabitants that although they are at my 
Af Fi«*<w.:n. ^.^«»^^ «u« r *i- "^ mercy, they will not be made answerable for the of. 

of Eutocius, escaped the ravages of the conquerors, fences of an individual." 

and were brought thence into Italy. Here they were After some further criminations. Com. Porter obscnreH 
found by the famous John MuUer, better' known by the *'*' I »hall leave the island to-morrow morning with a 
appellation Regiomontanus^ who carried them into Ger- ^^^VT heart, and shall without delay communicate to 
many, and they were soon afterwards, viz. in 1544, "T.^^^^^f"*' ^J^^^^^holy result of my Tisit^^^ 
nni>i;.u^^ •« cJi' * D 1 . -r^ ^ . w . * , ' which was intended for the benefit of the civilised 
published m foUo at BasU, m Greek and Latin, by world in general." "« wTiuiea 

Hervagius, with a preface by Thomas Gechahf. An * 

edition, in Greek and Latin, in folio, was published by Russian CZctirw.— The brig Pearl, Capt. Stevens, of 
Rivaltus, at Paris, in 1615. Many other editions of the Boston, was lately ordered off the North West Coast by 
various productions of Archimedes have from time to ^^ R«>?ian officer, commanding at Norfolk Sound. Ai:. 



tino^ flsiva Mr P/^Kk^ff -u u iT -—-«*- various proQucuons ot Archunedes have from time to "**= '^"'"*" **™*''''^' ^"™"»"*^*°6 "^ ^^©"oik sound. Af^ 

^'^^^l^'^l^^ time been published in Germany, France and Great **'' ^^^^"«^ **** P^'^ *^" ^^^ ^ ^*^«^ *>y *»^ R«*- 

about SIX joints or buds; and three of them Briuin but in the ™nL nfTi.* I^. ' ^.™ sian fryate Apollo, and documents were pi^M^nted t« 
should be UQder ground ivheq planted. The cuts ha J^^«„ i,! ^%*7*""*" ^^ ^^»^ ^^^^^'^ ^^'^^ ^^ Capt. ?. declaring the Russian claim to exclusive 

H r «u. * Hc guis I have bewi able to find, we have not teen the tiUe nor risdictk>a to extend to latitude 61 N. on the N<^ 



North 
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West coast of America, northward to Bthring^t Straiti, 
•and thence to latitude 27, 50 N. on the Coait of Japan, 
and that all resseU, of whatever nation, caught within 
100 miles, even of those extensive limits, except ia ca- 
ses of distress, shall he subject to (Anfiscationf national 
vessels not excepted. 

jf/Wton Colony. — It is stated in the Baltimore Mom- 



•tf Smgtdar JChicorery.— The Detroit gazette elates 
that a manuscript ^lume of between three and (bur 
hundned pages, was lately discovered by Col. Edwards 
of that place, under one of his buildings. The book is 
in a tolerable state of preservation, and is a fine speci- 
men •f penmanship. The characters in which it is 
written are unknown. They are neither Hebrew, 
Greel^nor Saxon, and (he only parts of it hitherto in- 
inv Chronicle, that the American Colonists on the West^elligible are a few Latin quotations. It is deposited 



Coast of Africa, are much annojW by tlft natives, 
who, OB the 11th of Nov. aqd 2d of Dec. to the aum- 
her of 1500, attacked them and killed one man.ibne 
woman and one boy, and wounded four others. AM 
intercourse had been cut off with the natives, and the 
colonists suffered for provisions, and were almq|t in a 
«tate oS starvation. Assistance was ultimately sent from 
ihe British schooner Prince Regent, and Capt. Laing 
negotiated a peace, and a prixe schtoner of 60 tons was 
presented to the colonists by the commander of a Co- 
lombian armed vessel, and it was hoped they woiM 
not be again interrupted. 

Tread Mill-^An English pa|4^ gives the follotting 
account of the success of thb mvention : ^^ The Tiead 
Mills in several of the towns of the Southern a»d Hid- 
land Counties are completely out of work — in Hher 
words iMiere machinery is attached to them for ^hid- 
ing flour, kc. the overseers are obliged to hire lab>rers, 
as these terrors to evU doers have freightened awi^r the 
vagrants altogether. In jails where there have been 



m the Gazette office foj^the inspection of the cuj|^us. 

Direct from Com, Porter^t Squadron, — ^The schr. 
€Heaner, Saunders, 19 days from NiW Orleanf, was 
boarded on the 10th April, Key West hearing N. dit- 
ta(f 1 6 miles, by a boat from Com. Porter^s squadron. 
The boarding officer informed Capt^aunders, that the 
steam brig Sea Gull, the sloop of war Peacock, and the 
rest of the fleet were lying in Port Allen, Key West ; 
all well. A British sloop of war had captured a pirat- 
ical vessel, with 60 men, commanded by the notorious 
Lafitt% who was kUled in the action. The pirates 
hoisted the bloody flag, and cried no quarters— and 
none were shown, most of them having been killed. 
Capt^. has letters from Com. Porter to his friends in 
the UKted States.— ^etr York Ev, Post, 

We understand, says the N. T. American, from a 
respectable source in Cuba, that news had been re- 
ceived there from Jamai^, on which great reliance 
was placed, announcing tnit the former island was im- 
thirty or forty beggars at a time there are now hnt twoifnediately to*be taken possession of by the British squad- 



or three. 'Hi^piminsequence has been a great nduo- 
tion of prison expense, and a total |^|oval of that 
nuisance — begging in the streeta.^^ ^B 

Improved Steam Engine,-^X letter has been Bcelv- 
ed in JfeWburyport from Mr. Jacob Perkins, fomeily 
of (hat place, in whieh lie stat^ that he had juff made 
trial of his steam engine, and that its success wa fully 
equal to his expectations. 

We are informed (says the last number of Hie Lon- 
don QuarteBJn Review) on good authority, that in 18 
months ending in August last, not fewer than fourhan- 
dred slave ships had departed from the western ccast 
of Africa, carrying away upwards of 100,000 slaves ; 
nearly one ha^of these were French, the rest mosly 
Portuguese. 

A mefcnanc ai uuimov, oomnr onuuireet, tSfi^fm ig^ 
the London Morning Chronicle, j&lOO as an imnfedtait> 
contribution to the Spanish cause, and the same sum 
juinually so long as the war lasts, should Great Britain 
become the ally of Spain. 



ron, undir the command of Com. Owen. 

Purifying Fumoee.— -Mr. Ralph Bulkley, of New 
York, has presented a memorial to the Corporation for 
erecting small purifying furnaces over sewers and ca- 
nals, which with small coal fires will destroy the foul 
air and greaUm^ntribnte to the health of the city, and 
add to the v^^ of property in the neighborhood of 
these sewers. — — 

Pirocte*.— The editor of the Philadelphia United 
States* Gazette has had the patience to keep a journal 
of the piracies committed since the cessation of hos- 
tilities between the American government and Great 
Britain, in 1812. The catalogue contains 9002 1 



ENGLISH BULL. 

FOR sal< or to let, an IMPORTED BULL of 3 1-2 
years dd, of the Normandy breed (similar to flte 
Aldemey^ oily rather larger sized) and considered the 
richest Milhers in Europe. This animal is large, and 
very finely *aped, a brindle color and perfectljTgeutlo, 
Price, One Hundred and Fifty Dollars ; or if well pla- 
ced, will be let on equal shares for two years. 

Also— TV^O BULL CALVES, from first rate Milk- 
ers, and a FULL BLOOD ALDERNEY BULL, owned 
by the MasAchusetts Agricultural Society— will be sold 
for Fifteen Dollars each, if taken away immediately. 

Apply to JOHN PRINCE, at his Farm on Jamaica 
P^ain* Roxbury, 19th April, 1823. 



• FRUIT TREES IN THE NURSERY. 

HANDSOME budded Peach Trees, but three yean 
from the seed, yet as large in general as can be 
reasonably desired, may be had at the Ksitrics Plack 
in Newton, at 33 cts. each. The Nursery contains up- 
wards of twenty of the best kind of Peaches whicK have 
hitherto appeared in the Boston market. Also, 2000 
Currant Phints of two years growth, on moderate terms, 
if applied for soon: they should be planted out at four 
feet distance in rows four feet apart. Also, large Eng- 
lish Walnuts, Butternuts, Catalpa, Mountain Ash, &c. 
Newton, April 26. 



PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 



[Revised and corrected every Friday.] 



BEL LFOUNPER, 



1822, from England^ 

WILL STAND THIS SEASON, 1823, 

At Twenty Dollars, and One Dollar the Groom. The 

money to be paid to the Groom at Covering. 

^ ^ . ^ .. , . , . ^ rilHIS celebrated Horse is a bright bay, with black 

The Rer. Dr. Gardner, of thfa city, has been chosen X legs, standing 16 hands high ; his superior blood, 

U deliver the next ArtiBery Election Sermon. symmetry and action excel those of every other trotting 

•T — ^ ^ Stallion. He is allowed by the best judges in Norfolk 

LeHert tent by Steam Boatt.-'By mstructiont fromt© be the fastest and best bred Horse ever sent out of 

«ie Post Master General, aU letters and packets of let-that County. He has proved himself a sure foal getter, 

ters, conveyet by steam boaU, are to be charged the^nd his Stock for size and substance are not to be sur- 

lame rates of posti^e as letters conveyed over post^issed ; they are selling at the higheit prices of any 

roads. Horses in Norfolk. 

The Governor of Louisiana has put his veto on a bill BELLFOUNDER was got by that well known, fast 
which had passed the Legislature, to prevent Usury.— knd high formed Trotter, Old Bsllfouitdxr, out of 
He say^ in his objections, that money is a merchanta- (Telocity, which trotted on the Norwich road, in 1806, 
ble article, and ought to be used as such. Sixfeen miUt in one liour, and though she broke fifteen 

— times into a gallop, and om often turned round^ won her 

Honey.— A tree was lately opened near Dennis' natch. In 1808 she trotted Twenty^ight wUles in one 
Creek, Cape May county, N. J. 5 1-2 feet in circum-Bour and forty-seven minutes, and has also done many 
ference, that was found to contain a honey-comb ex->ther great performances against time, 
tending 18 feet in length, completely filled with hon- BELLFOUNDER, at ^Ye years old, trotted Two 
ej : and a paper published at Bridgetown, in the samevitTef in six minutes, and in the following year was 
Sute, on the 22d Feb. last, says— ^^ A stick of /^-natched for 200 guineas to trot AVne mtle# in thirty 
ufood was split open a few days since, at the shop ofgiinutes, and he won easily by thirty-two seconds. His 
Messrs. Johnston and Sheppard, in this town, in the^wner shortly after challenged to perform with him <Sev- 
heart of which was found a honey^omb^ fifteen inches m/<en miles and a half in one hour, but it was not ac- 
long, containinjp; hone^of an excellent flavor and in KUpttd, He has since never been saddled or matched, 
peneci, state of preservation— the comb closely envel- Old Bkllpouhdbb. was a true descendant from the 
oped on all «idet with solid timber. How many years ^rigfaial blood' of the Fiteawaye^ which breed of Horses 
have passed since the honey was thus deposited, it is ftands unrivalled, either in this or any other Nation. 
Impossible now to discover." BELLFOUNDER is strongly recommended to the 

"~~ rublic by the subscriber, as combining more useful 

The Mobile Commercial Register sUtes, that within roperties than any other Horse in America, ahd will 
thirteen months the increase of buildings at that place, land, during the season, at his Stable in Charlestown, 
has been equal to one hundred per cent, in point of ^here all inquiries, post paid, will be attended to. 
value, and that the price of building lots had adyaoced SAMUEL JACQUES, Jju 

«tiU more. | Charkitiown, Mass. April 25, 1823. 



ASHES, pot, 1st qual. . . . 
poui do. ... . 

BEANS, white, 

BEEF, mes, 200 cwt. . . . 
car^o. No 1, . . . . 

»' No2, . . . . 

BUTTER, inspect. 1st qual. . 
'' 2d qual. . 
small kegs, family, 
CHEESE, new milk .... 

FLAX 

FLAX SEED 

Pi rfcTTP , Mtimore^ • wp « »fiw „ 
G^nessee . • . • 
Aye, best .... 

GRAIN, Rye 

Com 

Bariey 

Oats 

H0G8» LARD, 1st sort . . 

HOPS, No 1, 

LIME, 

OIL, Linseed, American . • 

PLAISTF^ PARIS 

PORK, Navy Mess .... 

Bone Middlings . . . 

Cargo, No 1, ... 

Cargo, No 2, ... 

SEEDS, Herd^s Grass . . * 

Clover 

WOOL, Merino, full blood,washed 
do do unwashed 

do 3-4 washed 

do 1-2 do 

Native .... do 
Pulled, LanVs, 1st sort 
do Spiining, 1st sort 

PROriSIOJf MARKET. 
BFXF, best pieces .... 

•PORK, fresh 

VEAL, . . 

MUTTON, 

POULTRY. 

BUTTER, )ieg <; tub ... 

lump, best . . . . 

EGGS, 

MEAL, Rye, 

Indian, 

POTATOES, 

CIDER, liquor, 

HAY. best, . Digitized by 
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D. C. 



ton.- 

bush 
bbl 



lb. 



bush 
hhL 



bush 



lb. 

cask 
gal. 
ton. 
bbl. 



bush 
lb, 



180 00 185 00 



lb. 



dos. 
bush 



175 00 
1 00 
9 00 
8 50 

6 50 
13 
10 
15 

7 

8 

85 

7 50 
7 60 
4 50 



TO 

D. C. 



64 

63 

43 

9 

10 

1 25 

65 

3 00 

12 00 

14 00 

12 00 

11 00 

225 

8 

55 

45 

45 

40 

38 

55 

50 



8 

6 

6 

5 

10 

15 

16 

10 



85 
75 
37 
bbl. 1 50 2 26 



180 00 

1 10 

9 50 

8 75 

7 00 

14 

11 

. 16 

9 

9 

90 

7 75 
5 00 
83 
67 
65 
45 

12 

1 50 
00 

3 ^ 
12 50 
14 50 
12 50 
11 50 

2 50 

9 
65 
48 
55 
45 
40 
60 
55 



la 

6 
6 
7 
12 
16 
18 
12 
90 
fiO 
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RULES FOR ATTAINING LJNG LIFE. 

The way to long life is like that to everlast- 
ing happiness, arduous and difficult. The per- 
son who wishes to obtain length of dajs must 
avoid too severe bodily exertion, bj which be 
will either bring on himself infirmities or pre- 
mature age. I can never see but witt pain, how 
the common people keep young children to la- 
borious employments to which their strength is 
inadequate. Young colts are s)pared antl not 
set to severe labor till they have obtained a cer- 
tain age, when their strength is proportionate 
to the labor required of them ; because their 
owners know from experience that they are 
spoiled, and become prematurely old and unnr- 
yiceable unless this indulgence be allowed 
them. Is it reasonable that we should spare 
children less than horses? The other ex- 
treme is, however, still worse, and if they 
are indulged in indolence and high living, it 
cannot be expected that they wUl *^ live out 
half their days." 

All too lively sensations, the too free use of the 
senses, violent passions, excesses of every kind, 
by wtiatever name they may be called ; severe 
exertion of the mental faculties, assiduous study, 
deep meditation and nocturnal vigils, i:onsume 
the vital spirits, weaken the powers, and briDg 
on premature old 9ge. Indolence and total in- 
activity, either of the corporeal or mental en- 
ergies are nevertheless equally to be avoided. 
Bacon has well expressed this where he says — 
^^ The vital spirits ought not to be Uft to stag- 
nate till they clog up the vessels, neither ought 
they to be wasted or so expended as to injure 
those vessels." 

A due alternation of sleep and watching is an 
essential maxim for those who desire longevi- 
ty. If you sleep too much you collect a super- 
abundance of iuices ; for sleep feeds the body 



savages for #iafy years lurked in the vicinity. 
No accident qf evil appears e^r to have befal- 
len him, — his long life has been an even 4enor 
of quiet industry and comfort, unmarked by 
those vicissitudes which distinguish t||e hutory 
of many of our aged people. The grand se- 
cret of his extraordinary^ health seems t<Wbave 
been his ' 



It is an 

life to keep the body as near as possible of equal 
weight. Now by rest it soon becomes heavier, 
and by fatigue it is rendered lighter. Both mil- 
itate against the hope of long life. 

As to tlie natural e vacations they must be 
constantly kept up, but on no account too strong- 
ly excited bj the use of frequent or powerful 
medicines* *' No cathartics are necessary," 
says Boerbare ; " for there are people of eighty 
who hare never taken any, and yet have al- 
ways kept their bodiea in a proper state." The 
same remark applies to all artificial evacuations, 
to blood letting, perspiration, &c. 



a sound constitution, and entire exemptiun from 
disease. T'M within a very shdirt time, hi^ 
mental powers were unimpaired, and he could 
converse with f^edom and propriety. With Ae 
years long passed be was most familiar; and 
would relate with ease, circumstances that oc- 
curred half a century ago, jvhile* with recent 
events and the present race of men, he was lit- 
tle acquainted. For the last few years, he has 
had many visitors ; the young and thoughtless, 
to behold the patriarch of a century and an 
eighth — the old, to commune with a mfr, to 
whom they too appeared as youths. His ap- 
pearance was truly venerable. Time had made 
deep inroads upon his frame ; his locks had been 
touched by the silvery grand ; his eye, original- 
ly dark and brilliant, gave evidence of decay- 
ing lustre; while his countenance, irrinkledj 
with years, and his frame, tottering and feeble, 
could not but deeply impress the beholder. He 
spoke of life as one weary of its burthens, and 
wishing ^^ to be away." His death corresponded 
with his life — it wasjcalm and traiwdl. And we 
trust he has gone to taste the r4|pbds of a life 
spent in quiet virtue and unambitious goodness. 



Hampshire. Three, howerer, have died here 
at a greater age, viz. Mr. Lovewell, of Dunsta- 
ble, ffather to Col. Zaccheus Lovewell, men- 
tionea in Belknap's N. H. vol. ii, p. 233) aged 

.^ , . . 120; William Perkins, of New Market, who 

more, if way thinjr, than aJimenlwcy substances, died in 1732, aiced 116: and Robert Maddin* of 
mdispensable rule for sucEa* ivish long irakeBcld,'^who died in ^7OT;agcd lilT KmjQr 



PROPOSALS, 
^ poa piTBusHuro a tolumx KjrrrrLXD 

COMPENDIUM OF AGRICULTURE, or the Far- 
mer's Guide in the most esserfUal parts of Has- 
bandry and Gardeflbg ; compUed from the best Ame- 
rican and European publicaUoni, and the unwritten 
opimons of experienced cnkrratort. 
Now is the time when agricultare it making more 

haye 



is uniform temperance* which, with js^ ^rapid strides towards perfection, than app^rto 
sing^ exception, securedeto him \hrough life been for a(|;es. TH ma/ be attributed in some meas- 

* " areto the Agricultural Societies esUblished in Swit- 

^erlnd, France, Britain and America. But we know 
•f no work accessible by fiinners in general, that con- 
taipsa good concentrated account of* these valuable 
mods^ improyements. The work proposed, there- 
fore, has occupied the aUention of tiie Editom a con- 
siderable time, and still demands the utmost assiduity 
in collating and condensing for the press— to that none 
of the recent improrements in roral economy should be 
onitted that m^ht render it interesting and serviceable 
to the farmers of this country. 

The Editors, (concerned themselves in rural affairs) 
fuly apprized of th# importance ^f agriculture, the 
fir^ and most indispensable of arts, are determined to 
spa« no pains to render it a really useful book to all 
who know how tq appreciate sudi woriii« 

Tke volume, to co|^n about 300 pages, IS mo. at 
one dollar Ain boards, will be put to press when the 
numjer of subscribers shall be sufficient to encourage 
printing. 

Tbose persons who have obtained subscribers for the 
abore work, arg^ requested to leave th^ naihes at the 
oflice of the Jflknfaotprers' and farmers' Journal, by 
the frstof J^^ext.^ Pfowtolce, JipnL, 1883. 



THE STATISTICAL^ACCOUNT OF SCOTLAND, 

DIAWN up from the conununicallons of the Minis- 
ters of the different parishes, by Sir Jo«jr SiJf- 
CLAii, Bart. 21 vols. 6 vo. complete, only one copy ; 
^^ will \e sold at the very reasonable price of $50. — 

Mr.'Veich WM ^the"oId^7TaTive Vf NewIkir5i.!!?.^iL^^^^^^ addressed to each minister 



(the srhole being too numerous ibr an advertisement) 
as a j^Uide for their reports, are — Name, jnd its' origin ; 
deBoiption of the soil and surface ; clnKtte and dis- 
eases ; instances of longevity ; mode of cultivation ; 
inplements of husbandry ; manures ; seed time and 
hrvest ; quantity and value of each necies of crop ; 
ttal value of the wnole produce of the oistrict ; wagae 

be mentioned, in favor of the general salubrity t^c. tumber of the poor ; parochial funds and the i 



of our climate, that within a century about one| ®firein«at of them ; schools, and scholars ; number of 
hundred persons have lived in New Hampshird!^"i" ' ^*?^' ^^^ ^?? ^^^^ * ^^^ tfo. ; swine do. 
to the age of a century and upwards.*^ w3X"oll"!lli'^^l"ii^^ 



doubt whether any other state in the Union cai 
present so many instances of longevi^. 



DEATH OF FATHER WELCH. 

The N. H. Patriot gives the following par- 
ticulars of the venerable Samuel Welch, who 
died at Bow, at the advanced age of 113 years. 

" Mr. Welch spent the eady part of his life 
on the paternal farm at Kingston ; afterwards 
removed to Pembroke, purchised a small tract 
of land, and settled upon it. About 50 years 
since, he removed to Bow, Fhere he steadily 
cultivated his little farm, till (he winter of age 
was gathering around him, aid the infirmities 
of a second childhood warned him of his ap- 
proaching dissolntion. It was not, however, 
till a hundred summers had passed, that he was 
compelled to abstain from labor. Mr* Welch 
had through life been a man of industry, and a 
lover of retirement. The dangers of Indian 
tf arfare had never disturbed him, though the 



Santieul, the French poet, returning hom< 

one night to St. Victoire, at 1 1 o'clock, the poij ^ , .,«^. 

ter refused opening the door, saying he ha " *PP**'*^^ ^ P*'^'^^' "Peculation." 
positive orders to admit no one at that hour * A"o*-The ComDiete rira«w fr^ 



advantages and disadvanta^; means by which their 
sitttation could toe meliorated. " No publication of 
" equal information and curiosity has appeared in 6. 
'* Britain since Doomsday Book ; and that, from the 
ample and authentic facts which it records it must 
" be resorted to by every future Statesman, PhiloMi- 
" pher and Divine, as the best basis thiit has ever yet 



the night. After much altercation, Santiei 
slipped half a louis d'or under the door, and b 
obtained iounediate entrance. As soon as h 
got in, he pretended to have left a book upc 
a stone on the outside, on which he rested bin 
self while he waited fdr the opening of th 
door. The officious porter animated by th 
poet's generosity ran to get the book, and Sar 
tieul immediately shut the door upon bin 
Master porter, who was half naked, knocke 
in his turn, when the poet started the same ol 
jection as he had done. Aye, but master Sat 
tieul, I let you, in, you know, very civilly. S 
will I yon as civilly, said Santieul ; you no^ 
the price ; in or out is the word, and I can dall 
no longer. The porter, finding he would hav 
to sleep in the^ street, half naked, and run tb 
risk of losing his place, slipt the piece of gol 
under the door, saving, I thought a poet's mof 
ey would'nt stay long with me, and accordmj- 
ly purchased his admittance.~(7. S. GmzeUe, 



Also*— The Complete Grazier, &c. 1 voL 8 vo, 

American Orchardist— Cully on Live Stock— Farmer's 

Assistant — Farmer's Manual— American Gardener 

Villa Garden Directory— Cox on Fruit Trees-fcc. kc 
For sale by R. P. & C, WILLIAMS, ComhmSquarc, 
^«ton. Apra 12. 



NEW GARDEN SEEDS. 

F)K sale, by GEO. MURDOCK, No. 14, Market 
Square, a great variety of English and American 
GARDEN SEEDS, of the last year's growth ; consist- 
ing of early Frame, Hotspur and Charlton Pease ^ear^ 
and late Cabbage ; early and late Cauliflower; Sweet 
Marjoram, Thyme, &c. with every other Seed suitable 
for a Kitchen Garden. AUo^ 40 lbs. Mangel Wnrtzel 
or Scarcity— 100 lbs. Ruta Baffa or Swedish Tumi] 
a quantity of Armack or Carrot?' March 29.- " 



TERMS OF THE FARMFJl. 

ftjr Pnblished every Saturday, at Thrbb Dollars 
per annum, payable at the end of the year-^but those 
who pay within sixty dayt from the time of subscribing 
will be entitled to a deduction of Fn-TT Cents. 

O^No paper will be discontinued (unless at the 
discretion of the Publisher) until arrearages are paid. 

0^ Complete files from the cQpunencie({^]|t^of tha 
paper in August can be famiskcdr^-^^^-^ ^ 
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■ Fiicn aAd •flMhTATions rblatiho to 
AORICPLTURE te DOMESTIC ECO 

, BT THE EI>A>11. 






«^^ Tallow Is farmed froqi the surplus uourish- 
mf bt g^veu j^ animals/ beyond what is necessarj 
for their miore p^ysiq^ development ^hence 
it follotH that tnose which hnve not Plained 



ON MAKING CATTLE VERY FATi 
We beU^e. that fanners and others' 
times ^^ miss the matter^' as Hudibras 9^s^ b^mple^can only be fatted by great quantities of 

r^kf to #rhJ€h must ofi^n bl^dded eggs, barley 



taidhg a g^reat deal of pains, and wpstifCg (heir 
produce in making cattle v^ry fat.«. ^^ Somefamr 
illes haye given up butchers, whp p^de them- 
selves ou selling very fat meat, ifinding -that it 
made no way in feeding their family, so miRh 
of it was rejected.^'* In Great Britain ftmte^ 
cattle wei!e /ormerlv jpted till they .were 
scartely fit to eat, and tne meat had no more 
flavor than hog's lard^ Sheetf were^liliewiie 
stuffed with ail eake ani gin till the^ poor things 
couRl not rise uUne^ and Aeded as^mucfa wait- 
ing pn as a superannuated Ddchess. They v^i^ 
frequently stuffed and sttmula'ted till it bec^ 
necessary to cut their throats to save their livis^ 
that is to iq^, nothing but abtrtfifcer'sknife cdnld 
prevent them from dying of dn|y. A I0a9 to 
endure siteh food need fapve theKto*ac& of a 
shark, and the digestive |Hiwers of an dstr^Dh, 
th^can make a meal oo teiw penny nailf! 

Heat, however, reasangblym is msre pr46t'' 
able, as well as more nourisning than Uvk mint.. 
But, ^ to digest this oily matter, theie are bre- 
qiiired, on account of its difficult solubilitj^ 
good bii|^ much saliva, and a vigorous stomach ; 
fUCTtiy 



one half, or two thirds fat on potatoes, and his 
fatting completed with Indian com ; a fourth be 
fatted on Indian corn, or com meal ; a fifth be 
fo4^with a miiture of all these kinds of food, 
given together in the sanfe mess, or in different 
messes. The first feed in the morning for the 
last mentioned bullock, cAight be a saHttl quanti^ 
t}' of potatoes, or turnips, the second ruta baga, 
or oat meal, yr the flour of beans or peas ; and Lpr carrots, or mangel wurtzel, or parsnip?, 



• > '^^^r fi4(:gr6wth are fatted ^h difficulty, and 
r 8<ffn^ only by 'extraordfhary means. Calves, for ex- 



e or six years^ and sheep 



with all this abondance and - selection of food, 
tlfey jield Kttl^ if any interior fat or tallow. 
W|^reas oxen^ at six years of age, with corres* 
pendent- treato^ent, give large quantities i>i that 
article^ %\4 cattle are also, from loss of te^th, 
d^hUity of stomach, or othe$ internal disorgani- 
zanqp^ilifficult to fat. ^hese facts sufficiently 
indicate what, on^this head, ought to be our prac- 
tice ; to fatten cattle as soon after they have obtain- 
ed iheir growth as pmdbleT Oxen generally at- 
tain their growth at Vve 
and hogs at two.''* 

• • F^OD FOR VATTINO CATTLEl * ^*^ - . 

It has been oAen said, and we believe cor- 
rectly, that it is not profitaUe, generally speak- 
ing, to fattoa cattle on any kind of grain. Law- 
rence, odBMat cattle, Asserts that ^^ Cora p^ 
which ia^Bmit oats, barley, rye^ peas^ beans, 
wheat, &c.] cannot be used in the fanning of 
bullocks and sheep^ except in seasons of super- 
abundant plenty." Even Indian, com is often 
too costly a species of food to be used solejy 
or chiedy.for the profitable fattening of cattle, 
«id gfrasSf hay or roots are said to be the mate- 
it we 



consequAtly none excepting those wko are 

ID the most vigorous state of health, 'pr ivfro 

are employed ih hard labor can* digest; iLf 

As th^ bolfe abo gains but little iq the faftiY^g trials which true ^coflomy requires.! 

animal, a nd^he ot^ oflal becoase p*oj*trC;^Hiav# h||^ Utttaavted thal»l ^ *^-^ 

ably fessTna the animai becomes more Ai, ♦-^eyll^potatoeii- turnips, 

it ia he&i to Imve cattle well fatted, but not 

coB^ert^d into a teaas (£ matter as onpaiat- 

able and ^mwholiesome as whale oil. '*^ A 

coarse and heavy-fleshed t)X jvhici would re- 

Quire a very lonr ti^aa, and muci) good food to 

latten, maj be slaughtered rather lean. - It ii 

not, however, so much the ezteot of fat, aa the 

want of a sufficient quantity rf lean fleiA of 

which th^ consumer complains; for it cannot 

be do\ibted, that the lean fleal of a fat animal 

is superior in quality, and cm^^as' more nour« 

ishment than any other mea.'.**^ 



flM» wiwagk be so 
^rm, nor ofao good a qualitjs other^til&ffs be- 
ing equal, as that which is fattened on Indian 
com. If that be true it might be well to com- 
mence with turnips and potatoes, and give the 
animals richer food as ^ey increase in fatness. 
Frequent changes of diet will prevent the ap- 
petite from being palled, and accelerate the pro- 
cess of fattening. An able writer observes that 



any 

THE PaOPER. AGE OF CAXTIE FOR FATTlKIWa, 

• ^Animals arrived at their full age, at least 
full size, are well known to be the most proper 
apee^ly to take on fat, aindb mature ir not then 
impeded by a double procest. Young animals 
•f great substance^ and well formed, wUl like- 
wise fatten to good profit ; but they are gene^ 
ally adapted to the gradqal plan of grazing, 
which is prolonged eighteen months or two 
years. The grimier thus reaps the profits of 
their natural growth or increase in stature. 
There is another species of increase, technically 
styled growth^ it is the spread or extension of 
muscalar flesh in full aged animak, of iaiga 
bpoe and capacious frarae.§ 
*^ 

^« Scotdi Hofbandry, toI. 1, p. 109« 
t Wiilich on Diet and RegimeQ. 

}C<vle of Agricoltare, p. 91 « 
Lawrence on NCSA Cattle. 



^^ With respect to feeding, the first rule is, to 
give little at a lime and of^en ; because experi- 
ence has shewn that animals that eat much in 
a short time do not fatten so well as those 
lirhich eat less but more slowly and frequently. 
The second rule is to begin the course with 
cabbages and turnips ; then to employ carrots 
and potatoes, and lastly, Indian, oat^ or barley 
Deal, the marsh bean, or the grey pea. These 
aliments ought to be varied five or six times a 
<ky, and oftiener if convenient ; and instead of 
a ways reducing them to flour, there is an ad- 
vantage in sometimes boiling them. A little 
silt, given daily, is very useful."* It wou}d 
pTove very useful to try experiments on this 
sibject, and publish their results. Let a num- 
ber of cattle of similar or the same breed, age, 
piopensity to fatten, as ascertained by haadling, 
&i. &c. be fattened at the same time. Let one 
hi fed entirely on potatoes raw, a second on the 
same reot steamed or boiled, a third he 



which are highly recommended. Then as the 
last course of the day's feast g^ve Indian meal, 
or other food the richest you twrve. It would 
be well, likewise, to try the vinocs of sweet 
apples, which would probably prove a valuable 
food for cattle. The OAOst important objects of 
such experiments, however, would be to ascer- 
tain whether the beef of cattle fattened on po- 
tatoes, or other roots raw or steamed is equal in 
quaHty to that which is fattened on Indian com. 
ifcot, whether an ox nmy not be made nearly 
fat enough for pfofit on roots, and his fatting 
completed on com, and the flesh he as good as 
if he had been fattened whoUy on com. And 
if an ox partly fatted on roots, and his fattening 
completed on coin gfives as good beef aa one 
wholly fed on cortn,* the question arises how 
long a time will ift require to give the ftieef its 
good qualities ttfHsing from the com ? We know 
as respects swkie that farmer^ will make them 
pertly fat on anV thbg w<hi^ they will devour^ 
and then feed fhelp for some time before they 
are killed with Indian cai*n or meal to ^ harden 
theJUsK^^ as they expi*eis it. And perhaps the 
same process will answer as well for beef cat- 
tle. So>tnf farcsers say that the red or La Plata 
'^c«&iaw to swin^, mafc^es^ais-go^idpoTk 
o^that (Which is com fed. Others say that any 
kind of potatoe, if steamed or boiled, will make 
as good pork as can- be made of com. if this 
be true of pork, why not of beef? 

It is a truth which has been confirmed by re- 
peated experiments that food for swine ferment- 
ed and hi\ccme a little acid will go farther and 
fetten ihitm faster than sweet food of the same 
quality. But it is not, we believe, generally 
known, that acid food is most valuable for neat 
cattlei, in certain circumstances. Mr. Bordley, 
however^ asserts that '^ Oxen made half fat, or 
in good plight, on grass or turnips, are then ve- 
ry highly and soon finished in France, upon a 
lotir K»od thus prepared : rye tnealj (buck wheat 
or Indian com meal may be tried) with water is 
made into a paste^ which in a few daya/erm«n<j, 
and becomes sour ; this is then diluted with wa- 
ter, and thickened with hav^ cut into chaffi which 
the oxen sometimes refuse the first day, but 
when dry they drink and prefer it. All the 
husbandmen are decidedly of opinion they 
fatten much better because of the acidity. They 
give it thrice a day and a large ox thus eats 22 
lbs. a day. Maixe [Indian] meal, or maize steep* 
ed tilt sour should be tried. This sour mesa ia 
given during the last three weeks of their fat^ 
tening, and they eat abont 7^ bushels of meal, 
value four dollars^"* 



i * Treatise on Agriculture, first published in the Al- 
Ibaay Argus. 

' t See a communication for the N* £• Fanner^ signed 
T. published page 234« 



• Care should be taken that the process of fermenta- 
tion be not carried too iiBir. The paste should not be- 
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the clapboards, Vbich caaopt easily be erased : 
whereas, a building fainted (as%saal) in the 
heat of sammer will soon need a new coat ; tor 
the heat causes the ail to iHnetrate into the 
wood and leaves the other component paM 
dry, which will soon easily crumble off. 

A SUBSCRIBER.'i 



PA- 



TOR THS VCW KVOLAITD FAB,MSI# 

UNBLESSED EFim:;TS or SLAVERY XND 
PER MONEY. 

Extract of a ktter from a distinguished inhabitant oi| 
Missouri, well infortlbd, and high in officii to a g^- 
tleman in this vicinity, d&ted Jan. 1823. 

" The sapient legislature of our ^latc lias, 
und^r the name of* Relief LaW^" virtually en- 
acted that the community shall be tramme]l|d, 
band-cufited, and consequently poor^ for ten years 
to come ! and) besides, although it is one of the 
fairest regions under the sun, yet the curse of 
slavery is entailed upon it forever ; this, in tne 



We think that there is reason in^aiting 4ill 
animals become " half fat," or in " good plight,'' 
before they are fed with acid food. Acids or 
alcohol create appetite by stimulating the sto- 
mach, but if long continued, they weaken the 
digestive powers, and in time totally destroy 
the tone of the stomach. The animal will then 
Ibe visited with what in a human subject would 
be called dyspepsia, or a want of the power of 
digestion,-fattening him will be out of the ques- 
tion, and he will be worth but little more than 
the value of his hide. - The constitution of tin 
ox may be destroyed by excessive eating, or 
what may be cslUed high lividg, and it is only 
towards the close of his dayd, near the last stage 
of liis preparation for the butcher that he should 
be allowed to become an epicure, and indulged 
with as much as he can eat of rich or high sea- 
soned food. Store keep should he neither too 
.rich nor too abundant ; and if an ox is once 

made fat, and then loses his flesh, he is like 

one of Pharaoh^s lean kine, the more he de- 1 very nature of things, in our latitude, must keep 

vours the leaner he becomes. If young cattle the people poor ; for, Brst, in a community where 

are kept in rich pastures in summer, and poor 

fodder in the winter, sometimes stuffed, at other 

times starved, they lose their disposition to fat- 
ten. To such cattle Mr. Lawrence alludes, 

when he says, '^ It is extremely imprudent, in- 
dolently to continue at high keep, animals which 

do not thriye ; I advert chiefly to individuals, 

with f^hich' the 6rst loss is always the, least.'' 

(* Stock cattle," says Mr. Bordley, ^^ are kept ; 

others are fattened. The feeding is different. 

Cattle kept need no kind of grain, nor ^yen Aoy, 

unless to cows about calying time. Straw with 

any j^^cy food, such as roots or drank^* abund- 
antly suffices for keeping cuttle in heart through 

winter, provided they are sheltered from cold 

rains. Mr. Bakewell kept his fine (^ttle on 

strcm and turnips in winter." ^^ A d^ank for 

keeping may be made thus : rootSj /^tia^f or cnt 

straw and ^!t, boiled together in a gotxl quan- 
tity of water ; the roots cut or mashed. The 

cattle drink the water and eat rhe rest. Drank 

Tot fattening cattle, thus: rooti, meal, flaxseed, 

cliaff or cut straw and salt, well boiled together 

in a plenty of water. If given warm, not liot, 

it is better." The same author says, ^^ Hay, 

meal, and linseed jelW with drank, most be ex- 
cellent food in stall-fattening. Linseed jelly is 

thus made : seven parts of water to one of flax 

seed steeped in a part of the water 48 hours ; 

then add the remaining water cold, and boil 

gently two hours, stirring constantly to prevent 

bummg. It is cooled in tubs, and given mixed 

with any meal, bran or out chaff. Each bullock 

flarge) has two quarb o( jelly a day; equal to a 

little more than one quart of seed in four days.'*'* 



there are slaves^ whites %m always imperiojos, 
dissolute and wix, ; but,^cond, our climate 
yields no produce sufficiently profitable to ena- 
ble the white jnan to nve in idleness hiAself, 
and support his slaves to do liis work for him. 
Now, thene two things put together, miMt 
make us a poverty-struck state forever. Specie 
has disappeared from among us, and tbe ^ Bills 
of Credit" qf the stote, issued in ^^ntme of 
^^ Loan Office Certificates," are poJi^al a 
count of 50 to 60 per cent. 

" The produce of the soil is very low — Com 
say 20 cts. — Pork, 2 to 2^ cts. and in some^ parts 
of this state 1 to 1^ eta.— Beef, 2 to 3 cts.— 
Wheat, 50 cts. On the other hand, groceries 
are comparatively very high — Sugar, %h cts.— « 
Coffee, 50 to 62^ cts.- Sfflt, (at present) |3 per 
bnth^T1l^(Hy«ofi)23tod|. In tbwwinter 
of 181d-20, Brovm Sugar was'soM in dIt Loofo 
at 50 cts. per lb. ! and Salt at {6 per liushel." 



etables for summer and winter use for the faoa- 
ily. 

The system of rotation of crops is five years. 

The quantity of ofenure made upoii the farm 
in a year is about 200 oi; cart loads, of forty 
Jbushels each : this manure is made by the neat 
cattle and swine — about 60 loads by the swine; 
tbA cattle yard is cleaned up every morning, 
and the manure put into a heap under a coyer 
from the sun and rain. The swine have the 
IhAings of the fields and brooks, the .pomace of 
gipplea^ the weeds and other materials thrown 
o them*during the summer and autumn, and are 
kept in their enclosure all the time, and in ihe 
spring the yard is cleared. The neat cattle are 
kept in the barn-yards all the night in the twn- 
mer season ; and in the bams and yards all the 
wint3r season ; the water for their drink beii^ 
brou|^ht into the y&r4^y an aqu^uct. 

About 5 tons of ground Plaster of Paris for 
each year, have been used for several years 
pyst, ai a knanure upon the g^rass land, and the 
com and grain for 4twing have been' nftxed 
it * 



• The word drank is given ns by Connt Romford for 
distinguishing this composition from simple water. 



FOR THX VSW SNOUUrO FAKJIUl. 

PAINTING. 

I believe it is a general practice for people to 
do their painting some time during the three 
summer months ; but repeated experiments have 
been made within a few years, which have 
proved that a house painted late in autumn or 
in the winter, will hold the paint more than twice 
as long as one painted in warm weather. 

The reason is obvious ; for when paints are 
applied in cold weather, Uie oil, with the other 
ingredients, /orm a hard eemmt on the surface of 



tlie product of the farml some years has been 
iter tlun others. It produced in 1821 the 
roOtwing articles: • 

35 barrels dA*, 600 bushels com, 700 bush- 
els paat«es,lVo bushels English turnips, 4-^- 
bushels white lieans, 475 lbs. fiaz, 75 bushels 
rye, 320 bushels otts, 350 lbs. butter, 2000 ibs. 
cheese, 4000 lbs. pork, 40 cart loads pumpkins, 
75 tons Eagliih liay, 10 cart loads fodder. 

And th#present year, 1822, 

70 Ions English hay, 10 tons run hay, 306 
bushels oats, 1200 bushels notatoes, SQi bushels 
loditn com, 500 lbs. flax, (this by estimation, it 
not being cleaned) 1100 bushels English turnips, 
3O0 bushels ruta baga, 100 barrel^ cider, 4(1 
bosels winter apples, 20 bushels winter pears, 
f«A> 1lM,tibee9e, 400 Iba. butter, 6 bnahels white 
biant) 12 calves, sold at 7 dollars each, 4 fat 
t^en, soldfor 294 dollars. 

The 9todc of the farm' consists at present of 
15 cows. 10 oxen, 3 yearling heifefs, 1 spring 
calf, 1 late '*alf,*2 calves for butchering, 19 
twine, 34 she^ and lambs, and 1 horse. 

The labor on the farm is done by myself and 
wife, with 2 mui and 1 boy, and 2 young wo» 
men or girls : tut in the most hurrjypg times, 
particularly in getting in hay, as many hands 
are employed to out and cure it as can woric to 
advantage. And the only drink used by the 
laborers^ both trandent and stationary, is pro- 
duced by the farm, viz. beer and dder. 

JXINATHAN MORSE, 2d. 

Melkwiti^ September 28, 1822. 

N. B. This year^ produce is added to this 
statement since thi description was made out. 

Jiewburyport^ November 18, t822. 

Note. By the *' sfunings of the brooks and 
fields,^^ Mr. Morse means «^ the grass and weedto 
which grow in the brooks and round the edges 
of the fiekb ;^ which beings unfit tor fodder, 
are tlirown to the swine. 

The ^^ ten cart loads of fodder^' were the 
ptoduce of the field of oats; which being seed* 
ed with herds-grass and clover, and these, after 
the oats were harvested, growing luxuriantly, 
the field was mown (the oat stubble and young 
grasses) and yielded (as Mr. Bartlet has since 



The following, with tome other pieces from the 
pamphlet containing it, wai intended for publication 
more than six weeks since, but was mislaid, and slip- 
ped our memory. We hope, however, that no bid 
consequences will arise from onr carelessness, as arti- 
cles of this kind are not like the current news of the 
day which derives its principal interest from its nor- 
elty. — 

From the last Pamphlet published by the Essex Agri- 
cultond Society. 

MR. BARTLET'S FARM. 

The farm in Methuen belonging to Willian 
Bartlet, Esq. has been under my direction five 
years; Mr. Bartlet has all the income from sail 
farm, and pays all the expenses. 

Said farm contains about two hundred acrts 
of land, and is divided into twenty lots, all whidi 
are fenced with a substantial stone wall ; 13 sf 
the lots have been cultivated, and have produi- 
ed wheat, rye, oats, flax, Indian com, potatoes, 
English and Swedish turnips, white beans, tio- 
othy, herds-grass and clover hay ; 8 lots are at 
present in grass for mowing ; 5 lots for pasttr- 
ing ; one lot is woodland and pasture for yonig 
cattle ; one lot ii an orchard of apple trees. In 
good bearing ; and 5 lots are under culture for 

com, oats, potatoes, English and Swedish tir- _ ^ ^ ^ 

nips,andwinter rye, with a part of some lots ibr stated) ^^ten bulky loads of excellent fodder, 
flax imd white beans i besides a garden of veg- almost equal to second crop kay^ v^ v LV^ 
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From the American Farmer. 
CATTLE SHOWS. 
Efery week lately has brought us hand-bills 
lietting forth the premiums to l^ distributed the 
ensuing autumn by the Eastern agricultural so- 
tieties. From these there appears to be no 
abatement of their zeal, and great improve- 
tnent in the application of it. In this paper ire 
haye copied the list of premiums offered by the 
Essex Agricultural Society, signed and probably 
prepared by the renerable Pickering — Ucause 
It ^^ departs materially from what seems to have 
been the leading principle in all the agricultur- 
al societies of the country — that of offering pre 
taiums chiefly for certain specific articles of 
husbandry, instead of the combined improve- 
ments of entire farms.^' It will be Conceded 
that we ought not to publish all these lists-^for, 
like constitutions, they are very much alike, 
and contain generally little that is new aod im- 
portant ; not so, however, with the one in ques- 
tion — and we have therefore inserted it for the 
consideration of the Maryland, and other Ajgri- 
cultural Societies. Moreover, the reasons giv- 
en for drawing attention, and for offering their 
highest rewards, to new objects, serve at the 
same time to convey practical information 
which must prove acceptable to most farmers. 
There is, however, one thing in this scheme of 
premiums we regret — and that is, that they are 
offered in-^money instead of pieces of plate, in 
some specific form for domestic ornament or 
use. There seems to us to be all imaginable 
difference in the sentiment wliich must accom- 
pany the two forms of reward— with the idea of 
mere fnon«y, ^^ filthy lucre,'' it is difficult to .as- 
sociate that of generous and patriotic pure spir- 
ited rivalry, which conquers without force or 
aggression, and defeats without inflictim^ a 
wound. Money is the common boon of vi^j 
competition in the lowest grades of human exer- 
tion and strife. The common stimulus pro- 
claimed for the apprehension of the runaway 
slave and the house breaker is ^ trenty dollars 
reward'' — ^whereas, when the preouum is given 
In tfie shape of a can or a goblet, a spoon or a 
thimble, it may be placed on thd sideboard or 
the mantle, and becomes an ol^'ect for exhibi- 
tion and harmless boasting to cur iriends — and 
goes down, from one generatloi:! to another, as 
a sort of heii^loom in the feimity — a mark of af- 
fection in family bequests — some simple inscrip- 
tion serving to chronicle the merits or (he ente^ 
prize for which it was originally bestowed.— 
For ourselves, we' confess that we never feel 
more self^atisfaction than when we are display* 
ing to our agricultural friends, the little silver 
waiters, standing on cow's feet — ^^ Presented to 
J4 S. S. by the Biaryland Agricultural Society^ 
for importing Shepherdess and White Rose: 



bounty of those who wisely patronize agricul- 
tural emulation. 0O*lt should be remembered 
that all Orders for prendums in this shape 
should be ffiven several months before hand, to 
give time for their preparation. 

OtJ^Thc Premiume offered by the Eapez Agfricoltnral 
Society were published in the New Eorland Farmer, 
No. 37, page 289. ' o t- » 



June, 1823" — and the silver pitcher, with a 
well engraved likeness of Champion on it« 
front — ten times the cost of them in money 
would be valueless in comparison. For ever> 
premium, however small, some appropriate 
symbol may be devised, combining permanence 
with utili^f — and we take occasion to repeat 
the o£kr of our services to have them prepar- 
ed by Mr, Warner^ who has heretofore sup- 
plied, on the most reasonable terms, appropri- 
ate pieces of |»late, by order of several socie- 
ties to whom his work has given entire satisfac- 



From the American Farmer. 

RUTA BAGA. 
Worctstery {Ma»$.) April Ut^ 1823. 
'^ In reference to the ruta baga, 1 regret to 
say, that I am almost alone in this part of the 
Country, in its cultivation. The well establish- 
ed fact, that it communicates an unpleasant fla- 
vor to milk, when fed to cows, has brought it 
into general disesteero. Still 1 regard it as the 
most valuable root for husbandry culture. It 
has been particularly useful to me, in the keep- 
ing of swine ; and added to my own observation, 
1 have the authority of my farmer for the assur- 
ance, that it is equal to one half of their keep- 
ing in summer, with the most inconsiderable ex- 
pense only of labor. My course' is to sow the 
seed thick, and as soon as the plants are of the 
usual size to set, to begin thinning them out, 
and giving the green plants, which are pulled, 
to the swine. The neld may thus be gone 
over several times during the season, leaying 
the plants at last as thick as they will well iripen 
by the h%rvest time. The swine being thus 
fed at first, became fond of the roots, and will 
continue to eat them greedily through the win- 
ter. Within a few days I have witnessed a 
lai^e basket of them- from the celler thrown 
into the pen, and apparently as readily devour- 
ed, as would have been so much com. The 
hogs are in good condition, and these tdmips 
have been their principal food. M^Jieep also 
are moch ivsn^ro^^d by -tfaem^ espdOatl v atTobt 
the time of yeaning. These facts are the rath- 
er stated, as proof that the seed which you kind- 
ly sent, will be appreciated by at least one in- 
dhnduaLf and with the thanks of the society for 
your attention, I pray you to accept mine fbr 
the value of the present. 

With much respect, 

1 am your obedient servant, 
LEVI LINCOLN, 
Cor. Sec'ry W. Ag. Sodety.^^ 



PEllFVlCt:S A PREVENTIVE AOAHTST MOVLDINESS. 

Dr. MacCuUah, of Edinburgh, has published 
a paper in the Philosophical Transactions of 
that city, in which he points out, that all essen- 
tial oils possess the property of preventing the 
growth of mould. 

Ink, paste, leather and seeds, are among the 
common articles which suffer from this cause, 
and to which the remedy is easily applicable. 
With respect to articles of food, such as bread, 
cold meats, or dried fish« it is less easy to apply 
a remedy, on account of the taste. Cloves, how- 
ever, and other spices, whese flavors are grate- 
ful, may sometimes be used for this end. 

The effect of cloves in preventing the mould- 
iness in Ink, is indeed generally known ; and it 
is obtained in the same way by oil of lavender, 
in a very minute quantity, or by any other of 
the pernimed oils. 

Leather may be preserved in the same man- 



tion. All we desire is to experience the pleas- ner. The same essential oils answer the pur- 
nre of aiding in giving the best dlrectton to the pose. The cheapest, of course, should be se- 



lected ; and it would be necessary to try oil of 
turpentine, for this reason. 

It is a remarkable con6rmation of this cif. 
cumstance, that Russian leather, which is per- 
fumed with .the tar of the birch-tree, is not sub- 
ject to mouldiness, as must be well known to all 
who possess books thus bound They even 
prevent it from taking place in those books 
bound in calf, near to which they happen to lie. 
Collectors of books will not be sorry to learn, 
that a few drops of any perfumed oil will insure 
their libraries from this pest. 

With regard to paste^ Dr. M. prefers rosin to 
alum as a preservative ; but lavender, or any 
other strong perfume, such as peppermint, an- 
ise, bergamot, are perfectly effectual for years, 
however the paste is composed. That which 
the Dr. himself employs in labelling, &c. ^^ is 
made of flour in the usual way, but rather 
thick, with a proportion of brown sugar, and a 
small quantity of corrosive sublimate. The use 
of the sugar iiS to keep it flexible, so as to pre- 
vent its scaling off from smooth surfaces ; and 
that of the corrosive sublimate, independently 
of preserving it from insects, is an effectual 
check against its fermentation. This salt, how- 
ever, does not prevent the formation of mouldi- 
ness. But as a drop or two of the essential oils 
above mentioned is a complete security against 
this, all the causes 6f destruction are effectually 
guarded against. Paste made in this manner, and 
exposed to the air, dries without change to a 
state resembling horn ; so that it may at any 
time be wetted again, and applied to use. When 
kept in a close covered pot, it may be preserv- 
ed in a state of use at all times." 

He proceeds.—** This principle seems also 
applicable to the preservation of seeds, partic- 
ularly in cases where thev are sent from differ- 
ent countries by sea, when it is well known 
tfaarth^. dft^ perish frtfin Ibis tMtAe^ Damp- 
ness, ot course, will perform its office at anj . 
rate, if moisture is not excluded ) yet it is cer- 
tain, that the growth of the vegetables which 
constitute mould, accelerate the evil ; whether 
by refining moisture, or W what means, is not 
very apparent. This, in (act, happens equally 
in the case of dry rot in wood, and indeed in all 
others were this cause operates. It is a curious 
illustration of the truth of this view of a reme- 
dy, that the aromatic seeds of all kinds are not 
subject to mould, and that their vicinity pre- 
vents it in others with which they are packed. 
They also produce the same effect daily, even 
in animal matters, without its being suspected. 
Not to repeat any thing on the subject of cook- 
ery, I need only remark) that it is common to 
put pepper into collections of insects or buds, 
without its having been remarked, that it had 
the same power of keeping off mould, as of dis- 
couraging or killing the ptinue omnivorusy or 
other insects that commit ravages in these 
cases. 

** In concluding these hints, I miebt add, in 
illustration of them, that gingerbread and bread 
containing caraway seeds, is far less liable to 
mouldiness, than plain bread. It will be a mat- 
ter worthy of consideration, how far flour might 
be preserved by some project of this kind." 

To cure Chilblaim before they are brokefn,'^ 
Wash them in water as hot as you can bear, and 
dry th^m with a cloth ; rub them with spirits of 
turpentine before the fire and keep them warm. 
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From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
THE SEASON. 
■ We have experienced, this Spring, something 
of the Canadian and Siherian seasons It is well 
known, that in those countries, vegetation seems 
to indemnify itself for its retardation in Spring, 
bj extraordinary and rapid efforts — and the har- 
vest of grain is as early in those countries as in 
more Southern latitudes. The last year (1822) 
we sewed peas, and planted early potatoes on 
the sixth of March — which we remarked to 
have been more early, by 15 /days, than we 
had ever been able to perform the same oper- 
ations for 17 years preceding. This year we 
had nearly two feet of snow on the ground on 
the first of April, and we were not able to com- 
mit our early seeds to the ground till the 8th of 
Apri^ a difference of 30 days. Yet on the 20th 
of this month, vte find the natural progress of 
plants (not affected by cultivation) one day 
more forward than they were last year, and 
nearly a week more forward than during an 
average of seasons for the last 17 years. 

In the year 1815 Apricots opened their flow- 
ers on May 1st. 

In 1816 on the 29th of April. 

In 1822 few Apricot blossoms were opened 
on the 21st of April. ^ 

In 1823 an equal number of Apricot blos- 
soms were fully expanded im the 20th of April. 

The Hyacinth gave a correspondent result, 
and fruit trees generally correspond in A>rward- 
ness to the^ plants just mentioned. Gen^^rally 
speaking the season is as forward as it ever 
was on' the most favorable years, so far as it de- 
pends on the progress of nature. The labors of 
tnan have however been suspended, in a very 
unusual degree, and much more exertion will 
be required in the same space of time, to per- 
form the ordinary epring duties of 4k^ Farmer 
and the Gardener. The ground is m a fine 
state for cultivation. The tender grassi^ have 
been admirably protected against those heaving 
froste which throw the roots cut of the ground, 
and thus disappoint the hopes, of the husband- 
man. The warm weather has not been accom- 
panied with' searching rays, or drying winds, 
and the season, so far as it has yet advanced, 
promises an ample indemnity for the unpropi- 
tioMS prolongation of winter, and the decay of 
agricultural exertion. We may derive from 
this experience, a lesson of patience, and a 
sentiment of confidence in the wisdom and pro- 
tecting Providence of the Great Ruler of the 
Seasons. 

From the American Farmer. 
BURNING SOD. 
That agriculture in Maryland, has not proved 
profitable generally, is demonstrated by the de- 
sertiod of many from our lands, and by the po- 
verty of cultivators, although taxation is very 
light, and the owners possess slaves, and al- 
though almost every farm is near a navigable 
stream. What reason can be assigned for this, 
but that our land being worn out, will no longer 
yield as formerly. Com and tobacco, have been 
our principal crops, and these require four 
plougbings, to bring them to maturity. Our 
rains fall very heavily, and the oAener the 
^onnd is tamed over, the more the fine parti- 
cles of mould are of coarse washed away — ^few 
famers keep up their cattle, aod of course lit- 
tle miiuire is made. 



For many years, we bave been leaving out 
old fields, cutting down our woods, and cultivat- 
ing virgin soils, but these being now exhausted, 
families have been compelled to emigrate. 

Mr. Beatson^s pamphlet on clay or sod burn- 
ing, has come most appropos, and promises to 
restore our lands cheaply, and expeditiously — I 
commenced his practice last year, and all my 
neighbors remarked, what benefit my corn re- 
ceived, by only putting one or two handfuls of 
burnt sod in every com hill, before I put in the 
com. i take up my pen now to inform you, of 
one experiment which has afforded me great 
encouragement, and which has determined me 
to devote the labor of two hands, exclusively, 
to clay or sod burning. On a very poor spot, I 
perceived the com only about two feet high, 
whilst the adjoining com was five feet ; having 
been told, that manure, when placed between 
the com rows, would improve the crop, as the 
roots would shoot into it when the corn b^gan 
to tassel, I run a furrow between each row,, and 
put in, and covered over the burnt sod — the re- 
sult was, that this poor corn, became as good as 
all the rest. In the fall I ploughed in my wheat, 
and now the wheat where I put in the bum! 
sod, is so verdant and luxuriant, that you may 
distinguish it from the rest of the field, half a 
mile off— my neighbors have been surprised at 
the great difference, and calculate that it will 
yield twice oc thrice as much as the adjoining 
wheat, although the soil last year was evident- 
ly richer. 

The average of com crops last year, on un- 
manured, and commonly cultivated fields, did 
not amount I fear to more than ten or twelve 
bushels to the acre, the cost of four plougbings 
and planting, cannot I think be estimated at Ic^ 
than seven dollars ; if the price of com be 
three dettars and f^ half per barrel, the 'coltiva- 
tor is Aei^y repaid Sot bia labor, and nothing 
remains for wear of animals, and of implements, 
and for contingencies. 

I calculate that two hands can make 140 bush- 
els of bumt sod in two days, which are the 
most that can be advantageously pot upon an 
acre — say that these 140 bushels, only double 
crops of com, wheat, clover, kc. for only six 
years, and then consider the profit. To make it 
clear, I will ]put down the expense and profit in 
an account. 

ESTATE Dr. ESTATE Cr. 

To two hands for two 

dayi, 
Scattering the burnt 

sod, and hauling 

stumps and sticks, 



Days 



ESTATE 

1st year, two barrels 
more com, 

2d year, tea bushels 
more wheat, 

3d year clover 

Add the three 'fol- 
lowing years. 



'Dollars 57 
Let every one buy Mr.^^Beatson^s book, and 
he will see, that my calculation is very mode- 
rate, and that it might be doubled on the 
credit side. 

When I consider how many stumps and sticks 
are leA to rot in the woods, and to be washed 
into our rivers by rain, which might be con- 
verted into ashes, and to useful sod baroing, I 
sigh at the loss of rkhes by ignorance— of tlds 
mode ot making manure. 

Three or four free negroes, who have used 
it OQ tobacco, and in their gardens by my ad- 
vice, tell me that it has astonished them — my 
neighbor an eicelieat English farmer, has long 



practised it with success, and in gardening, he 
had last year several stalks of corn, in his gar- 
den, with six or seven ears. Thhik how by 
restoring worn out soils, we can support more 
cattle, kc. — and thus make stable manure, and 
then estimate the profit to land holders through- 
out. Maryland. 

When 1 cut down my wheat, I will give you 
a statement of the produce from the land ma- 
nured with burnt sod in the mws, and from that 
adjoining not so manured. I hope that emigra- 
tion will henceforth cease, till we are over 
populous, and that our lands will rise in value, 
and that prosperity will be exhibited by com- 
forts and cheerfulness, instead of long faces, and 
complaints and sickness, wMch are now pioduc* 
ed by bad harvests. Your's respectfully, 

THOMAS LAW. 

P.S. I have not a fixed kiln, but cariy my 
stumps and sticks to the place where I plough 
up the clay, to cover the stumps and sticks with 
it, and after setting fire to the sticbi, I continue 
throwing on clods wherever the smoke comes 
out The clods ought to be dry. 

Eitract from B6rdley*s Husbandry. 
In many parts of America are idle impmvi- 
dent people, Blasters of farms, who spend their 
time in taverns or other places of wasteful 
amusement: apy where rather than at home. 
These haunts are at the expense of their domes- 
tic and true happiness. Sooner or later they 
bring on them debts, wants and grating claims 
of creditors. Such a people can never be bmught 
to soil cattle, or at all to improve their farms. 
Where is solid comfort to be found if not at 
horned The meanness, the selfishness Smd the 
folhr of these husbands^ fathers or masters^ are 
coQ»picuou6, degrading and shameful ; who, re- 
^mrile^s of wt/«, child and dependents claiming 
their protection, their affections and their atten- 
tions, and even regardless of the true interests 
of their prteious selves, fly from their own hap- 
piness in th^ moment when they mount their 
horses and h%rry to the tavern, the race, nine- 
pins, billiards, excess upon excess of toddy, and 
the most nonsinsical and idle chat, accompa- 
nied with exclimatioBS and roarings, brutal md 
foreign to comnon sense and manners as the 
mind of wisdom ctn conceive of depraved man. 
Had these men, $• deficient in character, been 
trakied but a few yeaw among the orderly^ 
thoughtful good farmers of some neighboring 
district, they would haye learnt valuable les- 
sons for conducting their/arm*, themselves tod 
their domestic affairs^ greatly to their comfort 
and advantage, and to the comfort due to their 
families and dependents, to whom they owe 
more than they are accustomed to feel for 
them. There are on the other hand, those who 
with mdostry aim at providing for their ^milies, 
but it is not with an honest mind and fairness of 
reputation. The strength of these is m low 
cunning : If indeed they wish to be perfect in 
that detestable of all qualities, they need not go 
(kr from home ; unless for the sake of embel- 
Ilshi^ the satanical talent with some varie- 
ty. They might then associate with (he vil- 
lanous class of people distinguished for more of 
this base quality than of provident industiy, 
fairness, and honest manly eandor. ^ 

BoaiHng,^A man who boasts of his honettf , er a 
woman of her chastity, are both to ^ iaspscto£ 
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The farmtr^s and Oardener^i Remembrancer. 

MAY, 
Fastukh. — ^Be so good is not to turn your 
cattle into your pastures till thej can get what 
MB called a ^^ good biteJ*^ If joa let them in tcFO 
earlj tikey wiu tread your land into hotch potch, 
or salmagundi, destroy the sward, and ^^ do more 
mischief than a little.^' Dr. Deane said that the 
20th of May is early enough for our climate^ 
and we helieTe it is quite as well, where the 
farnaer can afford it, to keep his working oxen 
and horses to hay or other stall feed at least till 
the first of June. It is not right to turn all sorts 
of cattle into pastures promiscuously. ^ Milch 
kine, working oxen, and fattmg heasts, should 
haTe the first feeding of an enclosure. After- 
wards sheep and horses. When the first lot is 
thus fed od, it should be shut up, and Uie dung 
that has been dropped should be beat to pieces 
and weli scattered. Afterwards (he second pas- 
tore should be treated in the same manner, and 
the rest in course, feeding the wettest pasture 
after the driest, that th^ soil may be less potched. 
(( Something considerable is saved by letting 
all sorts of grazing apimals take their turns in a 
pasture. By means of this nearly all the her- 
bage produced will be eaten ; muCh of which 
would otherwise be lost. Horses will eat the 
leavings of homed cattle ; and sheep will eat 
some things that both the one and the other 
leave. 

^ Let the stock of a farmer be greater or 
less, he should have at least four enclosures of 
pasture land. One enclosure may be fed two 
weeks, and then shut up to grow. Each one 
will recruit well in six weeks ; and each will 
have this time to recruit. But in the latter 
part of October^ ihe ^M}m ma^r range thtMigh 
all the lots, unless some one may become too 
wet and soft. Feeding pastures in rotation, is 
of greater advantage than some are i^ to im- 
agine. One acre managed according to the 
above directions will turn to better account, 
some 8^, who have practised it, than three 
acres in the common way.'^ 

Irrioatihg or Watering Laitds. — Those of our 
readers who have conveniences for irrigating 
their lands may as fii^ll attend to this business 
as soon as possible. If vea have a spring or 
brook on a Idgfa part of your farm you may 
take all or a part of its waters from their natu- 
ral channelAi and lead them over the driest part 
of your soil, keeping them as nearly on a level 
as possible without having them stagnate and 
form qoagndres in their course. You must have 
your water completely at command, for water 
like fire, although a good servant i^ a bad mas- 
ter. It is no matter how soon you prepare your 
channel^ trenches, &c» and let a little water 
into them by way of experiment, but you should 
not apply it in any considerable quantity till the 
ground becomes somewhat dry. After the grass 
im got a fair start Jet the quantity of water be 
diminished, and you will of course stop it from 
your fields in wet weather, and let it run in its 
natural channel. After the grass is pretty well 
grown, water must be used only in dry weatljer, 
but in very clear and hot days it should not be 
applied. Nights and cloudy days are the prop- 

•Dease^s N. £. FtaKr,p. 3H, 915. 



er times for irrigatioD. But we shall not give, 
minute and circumstautial directions, for you 
must make use of your own good sense in (his 
as well as most other processes for improving 
your land. A tefnporary stream will not pay you 
for confining and directing its waters, unless, as 
is sometimes the case, it contains a good quan- 
tity of mud or sediment, which you may induce 
it to deposit for the purpose of manuring your 
soil. But muddy waiter turned on grass, which 
is growing, is apt to make it gritty and unwhole- 
some. 

^^ In regard to waters much impregnated with 
iron they were formerly supposed totally unfit 
for the purposes of irrigation ; but it is now ful- 
ly proved by the accurate experiments of an 
able chymist, and by the extraordinary growth 
of grasses in Prisley meadow, in Bedfondshire, 
that ferruginous waters (waters impregnated 
with iron) are friendly . to vegetation, when 
properly applied. 

^^ Waters that are impregnated with the juic- 
es that flow from peat-mosses, are considered by 
many not worth applying to the soil, it is ob- 
jected to them that they are commonly loaded 
with such antiseptic substances (matters which 
prevent putrefaction) as will retard, instead of. 
promote vegetation, and that they convey do 
material nutriment. But others are of opinion 
that a want of sufficient slope in the meadow, 
or of proper management with regard to the 
water, has occasioned tiie disappointments which 
have been experienced when bog-waters have 
been applied.^'* We have no doubt but 
a top dressing of lime after irrigation, would 
correct any evils to be apprehended from the 
add or antiseptic quafities of the water used in 
that process. 

Secctre your Frtht and Forest Trees against 
Cattle. — ^We have our eye on some farmers and 
idlers, who have planned trees, on the borders 
of high ways and other places, who have not 
more than half secured them against cattle. 
This is not much wiser than it would be to build 
a house on a high snow bank in March or April. 
The trees should be tuhstantiaUy fenced, as high 
as the largest cattle can reach. But it will be 
advisable not to exclude too much of the sun and 
Four stout stakes, well driven into the 



air. 



ground at a suitable distance from the tree, and 
narrow but strong slips of board, nailed from 
dae to the other, so as to form a square enclo- 
sure, with the tree for its centre, will answer, 
novided the fence is carried high enough. 

JlNORAPnNG Fruit Trees.— Dr. Thacher says 
(American Orchardist^ p. 35) '* The most prop- 
er season for grafting in our climate, is from 
about the 20th of March to the 20th of May." 
BjU-. Cobbett states that **the way in which 
grafting and budding is done, cannot, upon any 
principle consistent with Common sense,^ become 
matter of written description. Each is a me- 
clianical operation, embracing numerous move- 
ments of ue arms, hands, and fingers, and h no 
more to be tav^ht by written directions than to 
imke a chesr^of drawers is. To read a full and 
oinute account ^f the acU of budding and graft- 
ing would require ten times the space of time 
tint it requires to go to a neighbor and learn 
ffkm a sigki of the operation, that which, after 
all, no written directions would ever teach."t 

Notwithstanding, however, this energetic de- 



nunciation agiunst undertaking to describe the 
process of grafting in writing, we shall here 
repeat some rules given by Mr. Preston, of 
Stockport, Pa. It is true, we have published 
them once [No. 16, page 121,] but as we have 
subscribers who have commenced taking the 
paper since they were published, we will give 
them once more, viz : 

^^ 1st. Be careful not to loosen the bark of the 
stock in splitting it; and the safest way to guard 
against that is to split the bark with a sharp 
pointed knife, before the splitting of the stock. 

^^ 2d. As after the leaves are grown it is not 
expected to use scions froni a distance, but to 
cut them out of the orchard as wanted, be sure 
in selecting the grafts to cut them in such a 
manner as to always take the ^ulge, between 
the yearns growth, tp shave and sit in the stock, 
as in that joint or bulge, between the year's 
growth, the wood is curled, open and porous, to 
receive the sap readily from the stock, and 
such scions will grow and flourish — when if 
taken from any other part of the twig they 
would not grow. 

^' 3d. The clay should be very fine and tough, 
and pressed and bound water tight round the 
stock below the split to retain all the sap that 
oozea out to support the graft.'' 

It is not good management to graft young 
trees, until you know what kind of fruit they 
will produce without grafting, otherwise you 
may introduce by art less valuable fruit thmi na- 
ture would have given you. Neitl^er is it prop- 
er to take off too many limbs for the purpose of 
grafti^ in one season, lest you ruin the tree by 
stopping tfie circulation of its sap. Yon may 
see mrther directions on this subject in No. 1% 
p. 145, of the N. E. Farmer. 

Look to your Peach Trees. — These trees are 
annoyed, and sometimes killed by small grubs, 
said to be ^b09t an inch in length, which are 
found in the roots. , They are said to be pro- 
duced by a blue fly, which attacks the trees from 
about the middle of August to the middle of 
September, and generally deposits its eggs in 
the bark at or near the surface of the ground. 
To take out this worm the rooti must be uncov* 
ered, as soon as the tree begins to bud in the 
spring, and the spot looked for where the gum 
oozes out Follow tte cavity round with the 
point of a knife or a chisel, until you come to 
the solid wood, lay the whole open, and you will 
fihd the worm, with a white body and black 
he^d, which must be destroyed and the hol« 
filled with cow dung, rendered adhenve by Ume, 
sand and ashes.* 

A writer in the New York Evening Post, in 
prescribing against this disorder says, <^ As soon 
as the buds begin to put forth, and the leaf to 
appear in the spring, and before they are quit« 
out, remove from the bottom of the tree entire- 
ly all the dirt or turf till you come to the bare 
roots, from which scrape all the loose and old 
rotten bark ; then take three quarts of fresh 
slacked lime for a lai^e and full grown tree, and 
so in proportion for a smaller and younger one^ 
and' lay it carefully on, and about the rooti^ 
covering it from the weather, audit will destroy 
these destructive insecte entirely. It is about 
the time the present season to begin your woA ; 
but some years it will be earlier, and some la- 
ter." Wood ashes put round the roots in a«- 



^ Code of Agriculture. 

i Afllerican Qardener, par. 281. ' 



•Dcane^s N. £• Fanner, Art. Peach Tree ; WtftP 
k Lilly's Edition. 
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tiimn, it is said will preterve peach tiees from 
these Insects, as well as incr^nse their fruitful- 
ness. Imleed wood ashes,, lime, soap suds, and 
spent tauneFs bark have all been recoromeDded 
as preventives against insects. We wbh they 
might all be more thoroughly aud extensively 
tried, both separately and mixed^;jind the offects 
of their application made public 

QtJERE WITH REGARD TO PlANTWG TrICES.— A 

friend of the editor suggests an appr^ension 
that we are (or rather Mr. Cobbett is) wrong 
in certain directions for planting trees, publish- 
ed in our paper of the 19th April, p. 301. It 
is there advised, previous to planting a tree, to 
^^ cut off all the fibres close to the roots ; for 
they never live, and they mould and do great 
injury. If cut off their place is supplied by 
other fibres more quickly.'' This, says the 
querist, is contrary to the opioiont and practice 
of such people of his acquaintance as have the 
most practical knowledge of the subject, and 
he wishes to know on what authority we found- 
fid our directions. We, therefore, now produce 
the observations of some other writers which 
happen to he at hand. 

Mr. Bucknal, an English author, (quoted in 
Thacher's Orchardist, p. 31,) feays, " the small 
matted fibres must be cut offy as they are apt to 
mould and decay^ and prevent new ones from 
shooting,'*^ Dr. Deane says, (N. E. Farmer, p. 
459, Wells & Ully's edition,) "j3W the small 
fibres are to be cut off^ as near to the place whence 
they are produced as may 6e, excepting perhaps 
when they are to be replanted immediately after 
they are taken up. But it will require great 
care to plant them in such a manner "as not to 
distort or entangle the fibrous roots, which if 
done, will be vrorse for the plant than if they 
were cut off." 

We have consulted Messrs. Mawes, M^Mahon, 
Bradley, Darwin, and some otb«r writers, but 
have found no particular directl^os on this jub- 
ject. Mr. Marshall, an old English writer, ap- 
pears' to be in favor of presei^ng the fibres. 
But we will give his directions at length, which 
we presume will not appear tedious to any one 
properly impressed with the importance of per- 
forming this operation in the most advantageous 
maimer. 

" Deacribe a circle about ^vt or six feet di 
ameter for the hole. If the ground be in grass, 
remore tlie sward in shallow spits, placing the 
sods on one side of the hdle ; the best of the 
loose mould placed by itself on another side 
and the dead earth, from the bottom of the hole 
in another heap. The depth of the holes 
should be regulated by the nature of the sub- 
soil. Where this is cold and retentive, the 
holes should not be made much deeper than the 
cultivated soil. To go lower, is to form a re- 
ceptacle for the water, which, by standing 
among the roots, is veir injurious to the plants. 
On the contrary, in a dry light soil, the boles 
should be made considerable deeper ; as well 
to obtain a degree of coolness and moisture, as 
to be able to establish the plants firmly in the 
soil. In soils of a middle quality, the hole 
should be of such depth, that when the sods are 
thrown to the bottom of it, the plant will stand 
at the same depth in the orchard as it did in the 
onrsery. Each hole, therefore, should be of a 
depth adapted to the particular root planted in 
it. The holes ought, however, for various rea- 
sons, to be made previous to the day of plant- 



ing. If the season of planting be spring, and 
the ground and the weather be dnr, the holes 
should be watered the evening beK>re the day 
of planting, by throwing two or three pails fuU 
of water into each ; a new but eligible practice. 
In planting, the sods should be thrown to the 
bottom of the hole, chopt with the spade, and 
covered with some of the finest of the mould. 
If the hole be so deep, that with this advantage 
the bottom will not be raised high enough for 
the plant, some of the worst of the mould 
should be returned before the sod be thrown 
down. The bottom of the hole being raised 
to a proper height and adjusted, the lowest tier 
of roots is to be spread out upon it ; drawing 
them out horizontally, and spreading them in- 
different directions, drawing out with the hand 
the rootlets and fibres which severally belong to 
them, spreading them out as a feather, pressing 
them evenly into the soil, and covering them, 
by hand, with some of the finest of the mould ; 
the other tiers of roots are then to be spread 
out and bedded in the same manner. Great 
care is to be taken to work the mould well in^ 
by hand, that no hoUowness be left; to prevent 
which, the mould is to be trodden hard with 
the foot. The remainder of the mould should 
be raised into a hillock, round the stem, for the 
tripple use of affording coolness, moisture, and 
stability to the plant. A little dish should be 
made on the top of a hillock, and from the rim 
ot this the slope should be gentle to the circum- 
ference of the hole, where the broken ground 
should sink some few inches below the level of 
the orchard. All this detail may be deemed un- 
necessary ; by those, I mean, who have been 
accustomed to bury the roots of plants in the 
grave-digger^s manner; but I can recommend 
every part of it to those who wish to insure 
success, from my own practice. Plants which 
have been transplanted in the manner here re- 
commended, whose heads have been judiciously 
lessened, seldom require any other stay than 
their own roots. If, however, the stems be 
tall, and the roots few and short, they should be 
supported in the usual manner, with stakes, or 
rather, in the fellowing manner, which is at 
once simple, strong, and most agreeable to the 
eye. Take a large post, and slit it with a saw, 
and place the parts fiat-way with the faces to 
the plant, one on each side of it, and two 
feet apart, and nail your rails upon the edges 
of the posts.^' 



ties had commenced at that period. The king of Spain 
is Considered by the Cortes m a mere cipher, Uid oi 
course makes no figure in such a crisis* He has been 
ordered to Scrrille, and the Cortes, Ministers, dec. are 
to accompany hhn. They were to set oat on the 90th 
of March, and were expected to reach the capital of 
Andalusia about the 10(h of April. Fire l^anidi ar^ 
mies are formed and Ibrming; the whole, it is said, 
amount to 190,000 men, well clothed and furnished 
with means for the anticipated contest. The IVeach 
declare their intention of proceeding no farther tbaa 
Madrid, but to wait the tide of events at that capital. 
There is every appearance, howeyer, of their meeting 
with some serious impediments on their march to that 
place ; and if we might be allowed to prophecy (ac* 
cording to the immemorial usages of editors) we should 
say that the French will lose many liTes and gain but 
few laurels in this expedition. If the Gallic eagle does 
not get his bones picked by Spanish crows, he will be 
the luckiest fotrl that etet was fled^. Men who 
stay at home to defend their altars and fire sides pos- 
sess great adrantages oter those who penetrate a tor* 
eign country t6 dragoon its inhabitants into deepotieaLi 
Spanish Cortes. — This body, in a reply to the king^s 
speech, make the following observation: ^*The ua* 
heard of pretension of dictating laws to independent 
nations, will, if not resisted, draw in its train the ruin 
and dissolution of every state in Europe; and an in* 
terminable and exterminating war would rednce this 
fertile region to the barbarooi state of the people of 



FOREIGN. 
GREAT BRJTAUf.-^AccouniB have been receiv- 
ed from London to the 22d of March, but fumbh no 
news of importance. The editors of English newspa- 
pers appear to exert their oratorical faculties in oppo- 
sition to any interference of the British government in 
the impnding contest. They are willing that iadiTi- 
dual Englishmen should enter the lists merely as pri- 
vate citizens, but not under the banners of the nation. 
The Morning Chronicle is of opinion that a departia« 
from neutrality, on the part of Great Britain, wodd 
^^ rouse the national vanity of the Fk^nch, and gire 
rise, pertiap^ to an interminable vrar. This is a con- 
sequence iHiich it would be madness to hazard. Spain 
is strong in situation, and does not mint men. \f e 
can serve her more efiectually by remaining at peace 
than by sending a force to the Peninsula. Repeal the 
foreign Enlistment Bai— allow five scope to Britah 
generosity; and the French government, or we ife 
much mistaken, will soon rq>ent its nndert^dung.^ 

^P.^/A'.-.-Accounts have been received firom Gib- 
raltar as late as the 27th of March. A report had besD 
previously in circulation that 15,000 French troops bad 
entered Spain, bat %\9 was prematare, and no hotlfli^ 



GREEKS Sc TURKS On the evening of Christ- 
mas, Omer Pacha, the Turkish commander, with sev 
eral thousand men, made an attack on Missoloogfai 
with the hope of surprising it. The C^reeks, hovrerer^ 
were on their ^ard, beat off their enemies, and the 
next day surprised and took the Turkish camp, togeth- 
er with twelve pieces oi cannon, all the munitions of 
war, kc. and killed SOO or 600 men. Still the Greeks 
have a ^^ hard row to hoe.'^ The Turks are collecting 
fresh armies, and threaten to overrun the Peninsula. 

DOMESTIC. 

Mr. Mams^ Donation to the 7Wn of Qutfiejf . — The 
Daily Advertiser gives a sketch of a pamphlet contain' 
ing the deeds of gift from the Hon. Johh AinAJca, of 
several pieces of land, and of his library to the tOwn of 
^uincy, with a catalogue of the library. By Ais it 
appears that the iastnimeat# convey two hits of land, 
called the Cedar Pasture, to the said town, conditioned 
that the rent be placed at interest in some soUd fund 
either of the Commonwealth or of the United States, 
and the interest again placed at interest, for building a 
Teinple foi the public wor^p of God for the use of 
the Congregational Society in that town, and the sup- 
port of a s<Aiool for the teaching of the Greek and 
Latin languages, &c. Likewise a second deed cooveyt 
six lots of lani on the same conditions, and to erect a 
stone school house ^^ over the cellar wkkh was nnder 
the house anciently buiH by the Rev. Mr. John Han- 
cock, the father of Jdm Hancock, that ereat, genera 
ous, disinterested. bountlAil benefootor of bis country, 
once President of Congress, and afterwards Governor 
of this State, to whose great exertions and unlimited 
sacrifices this nation is so deeply indebted for her inde- 
pendence and present prosperity, who was bom in this 
house; and which house was afterwards pvrdiascd 
and inhabited by the reverend, learned, ingenious andl 
eloquent Lemuel Bryant, pastor of this congregation ; 
which house was afterwards purchased by an honora- 
ble friend of my younger yean. Col. Josiah Quincy, 
and was also inhabited by his son, Josiah Quincy, jun. 
a friend of my riper years, a brother barrister at law, 
with whom I have engaged in many arduous contests 
at the bar, who was as ardent a patriot as any of his 
age, and next to James Otis, the greatest orator.*' 

The third instrument is a conveyance, on certain 
conditions, to the town of Quincy, in consideration oi 
the motives and reasons enumerated In the two former 
deeds, of his library, whkh is thus described ; vix : 
^^ The firagments of my library, which stUl remain ia 
my possession, excepting a few that I shall reserve for 
my consolation, in the few days that remain for me.«' 
To this document is annexed a catalogue of the libra- 
ry, containing neariy three tiiousand volumes. Hkese 
several donations, with the restrictions and limitations, 
have been accepted by the tovm of Quiacy. with rSe% 
of thinki to the veaerable donor* 
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CITY GOVERNMENT. 
The new city i^Ternment waa organized at Faneuil 
Hall on Thunday. The serrices commenced at 10 
o^clock. Prayers were read by Rey. Dr. Freeman— 
the oatha of office were administered by the late Mayor 
to his snccessor in office, and the Aldermen and mem- 
bers of the Common Council. The Mayor elect then 
deliyered an Address adapted to the occasion. 

Pirates captured. — There is a report, by the way of 
Baltimore, that Com. Porter'^s squadron had taken and 
destroyed the greater part of the pirates off Havana. 

Accounts from Nassau state that the launches . from 
the Tyne and Thracian, Br. slo<^ of war, had attack- 
ed a large piratical vessel, in the port of Malta, a 
short distance from Barracoa, and succeeded in captur- 
ing the crew— killed from 16 to 20^— prisoners 28. 

The last advices from Mexico, inform Uiat the short 
lived Ex-Emperor Iturbide I, had renounced his Impe- 
penal Diadem, and submitted to all the terms dictated 
to him by the Congress. 

To Ship BuiMefi.— The National Intelligencer of 
the 19th April, contains an advertisement from the 
Treasury Department of the U. States, setting forth 
propoaals for building three vessels, to be used as float- 
ing lights. The first is to be three hundred tons, the 
second and third one hundred tons each. 

Mr. C. W. Ooldsborougb, of Philadelphia, has^sued 
proposals for publiriung the United States Jfaval ChrmU- 
€U in one volume, annually. It is to embrace a gener- 
al and bio^phical history of the navy ,^ official reports, 
and a variety of matter suitable to such a work. 

The number of patients at the Asylum for the In- 
sane, at Btoomingdale, N. T. on the 1st of January 
last, was 91—48 men and 43 women. It is stated that 
a hurge proportion of those deprived of their reason, in 
this mstitution, have ^^ lost it in consequence of the 
indulgence of spirituous liquors I^^ 

Russian Clergy, — Mrs. Henderson, in a letter pub- 
lished in the Missionary Herald, says that at the time 
when a Bible Society was formed in Novogorod, (Rus- 
sia) there were many of the clergy who had never 
teen a bible, and on hearinf of it, aeked what kind ofj 
a hook it was f —— 

jLong Island Pippinu.f-Vtt, Henry Mitchell, of Floah- 
ingi Qaeens county, N. T: gathered last fidl from one 
tree, eight barrels of apples, six barrels of which were 
sent to Liverpool by one «f the line of packets as an 
adventure. The captain was requested to return him 
the proceeds, in British sovereigns, thirty of which, 
amounting to $133,33, were lately paid over to Mr. 
Mit<^ell, exclusive of freight and commissions ! Such is 
the celebrity of Long Island Pippins throughout the 
world, and so important is the cultivatioii of good fruit. 

. JV. r. Slattaman. \ 

Cold JFimter ai AVto Orleafu.^The past winter has 
been very severe at New Orleans, for that climate. 
From the 10th to the 16th of March the ponds in the 
suburbs of that city, were sufficiently frozen to permit 
skaiting. The Mercury was at 14 Farenheit. The 
Orange trees are all killed, faicluding those of ^fty 

years standing. 

C^Moia.— Mr. Hume lately stated in the British 
bouse of commons that Canada cost England half a 
minion of pounds sterling annually, and that the 
strength of England would be increased by granting 
independence to this and many other of her foreign 

eolonies. 

Horse j^«/em.— There is now in Vii^inia, a gentle- 
man by the name of Smith, lately from New Orleans, 
who can teach the wildest horse (having a knowledge 
ct the bridle) in less than an hour to. follow hun 
through a large company without taking hold of the 
bridle, up a pair of stairs three or four feet or more 
high, into a dwelling house, and walk from one room 
to another as invited, without any alarm. This gen- 
tleing system has a wonderful eilect in breakmg any 
horse to draw in harness. His price for impartin|f this 
system or secret is $20. The system is so very smiple 
that he can teach it to any ptrson in one hour. 

• Bickmmd Enfumr* 



A grass bonnet, in imitation of Leghorn, was sold at 
Baltimore, a few days since, at (40 dollars. It was 
made by some young lady, living on the Susquehannah. 

Long Island Races. — Great preparations are making, 
says the U. S. Gazette, for the races which will take 
place in May next at the Union Course. Eight horses 
from the South have already arrived, and are now in 
training, upon Long Island — ten more are soon expected. 

An association has been formed in New Jersey, to 
check, by ^^ preoept and example, ^^ the immoderate 
use of ardent spirits. It is a ^^ growing and blasting 
evil,^^ and we wish such associations -were more nu- 
merous. — 

Melancholy Accident. — Three men were lulled on the 
13th of March by the explosion of a cask of powder 
containing 320 lbs. They were a part of the expedi- 
tion designed for the Rocky Mountains. 

The new establishment at Key West has been nam- 
ed AUenU TWn, in honor of the lamented Lieut Com. 
William H. Allen. . 

The effects of Intoxication, — A man named J. Schaef- 
fer, was lately drowned in attempting to cross the Ca- 
dorus, about 4 miles below York, Pa. He undertook 
to cross a stream of water while in an intoxicated state, 
hut fell out of the canoe and was drowned. He was 
sooo taken up, while retaining some appearance of life, 
but all attempts to resuscitate him were fruitless. 

Lttter Last.^^k letter mailed in Charleston, S. C. on 
th^ 5th of February, directed to 6. Jle R. Waite, N. 
York, and containing one thousand dollars in bills of 
the United States^ Branch Bank,, has been lost, and 
100 dollars reward offered for its recovery. 

Hew CoUege in Kentucky. — At Augusta, Ken. a Col- 
lege has recently been established, which, under divine 
Providence, bidis fair to rank among the first institutions 
of the kind in the Western country, if not in the United 
States. 
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AGRICULTURAL & HORTICULTURAL SEEDS. 

JOSEPH BRIDGE, No. 25, Court Street, has just 
received, per London Packet, a variety of 
GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS, 
which added to his former extensive assortment, makes 
the most complete variety, probably in the U. States. 
Among them— 300 lbs. Carrots, 200 lbs. Beets, 50 lbs. 
Mangel Wurtzel, 200 lbs. Ruta Baga, 30 bush. Peas^ 
100 Raddish« of sorts ; Lettuce, Cabbage, Cauliflower, 
Kale, Brocoli, Sweet Marjoram, Thyme, Summer and 
Wmter Savory, Sage, Hysop, Fennell, Dill, Salsifie, 
Scorzenera, Endive, Red and White Clover, Red Top, 
Foul Meadow— with an extensive collection of Flower 
Seeds, Bird Seeds, &c. 

(ttrGARDEN TOOLS, viz: Pruning and Budding 
Knives, rruning Saws, Transplanting Trowels, Garden 
Reels and Lines, Edging Irons, Sic, Flower Pots con- 
stantly on hand. May 3. 



PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 



[Revised and corrected every Friday.] 



AGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT, 

NO. 20, MERCHANTS' ROW, 
<)^^ /Ae fM/ £fMl 0/ /Ae OU Jlfarikef..CO 

F>R sale as a]bove, a variety of the most approved 
sfaif^e and double mould board Ploughs, 

C. Howard's improved cast iron mould board, with 
wrought Shear and Coulter, 

Cast iron do. dot do. 

J. Seaver k Co?s. do. do. 

Bigelow's wrought do. do.- - 

Warren's much approved common Ploughs, 

Sioclair's side hill do. do. do. 

Howard's much improved Cultivator, an implement 
highly esteemed for its use and utility in drill cul- 
tivation, 

Biatson's Scarifier, 

Bennet's Broad Cast, 

Seed Sowing Machines, calculated for large and small 
leed, ' 

Etttman's improved Straw Cutter, 

SaTord's new invented Straw Cutter, much unproved, 

Oommon hand Straw Cutters, 

An English Vegetable Cutter, 

Stfvens' patent steel spring Hay and Manure Forks, 

St^l spring Potatoe Hoes, 

Eof^lish cast steel broad Hoes, 

Cotomon and steel do. do. 
i great varii^ of Garden and other Agricultinral 

Imdements. 
fl^Tree Brushes, for destroying Caterpillars, an 

artble highly recommended for that purpose, by the 

Hot. Timothy Pickering, whose communication on this 

(subject appeared in the New Englsmd Farmer, April 
{t6, page 306. May 3. 
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180 00 
1 00 
9 00 
8 50 

6 50 
13 
10 
15 

7 

8 

85 

7 69 
7 76 
4 50 

75 
64 
63 



ASHES, pot, 1st qual. ... ton. 185 00|190 00 

pearl do 

BEANS, white, ..... bush 

BEEF, mess, 200 cwt. . . . bbl 

cargo, No 1, . . • . 

*' No2, . . . . 

BUTTER, inspect. 1st qual. . lb« 
" 2d qual. . 

small kegs, family, 

CHEESE, new milk .... 

FLAX . • . 

FLAX SEED .^ bush 

FLOUR, BalUmoi^, superfine, bbl. 
Genessee • • . . 
Rye, best .... 
GRAIN, Rye ..... bush 

Corn 

Bariey 

Oats ..... 
HOGS' LARD, 1st sort .. lb. 

HOPS, No 1, 

UME, cask 

OIL, Linseed, American . • gal 
PLAISTER PARIS .... ton 
PORK, Navy Meu .... bbl. 
Bone Middlings . . 
Caigo, No 1, . . 
Cargo, No 3, . • 
SEEDS, Herd's Grass . . * bush 
Clover v . . . . lb. 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed 
do do unwashed 

do 3-4 washed 

do 1-2 do 

Native .... do 
Pulled, Lamb's, 1st sort 
do Spinning, 1st sort 



TO 

D. C. 



PROriSIOJ^ MARKET. 
BEEF, best pieces .... 

PORK, fresh ; 

VEAL, 

MUTTON, 

POULTRY, ...... 

BUTTER, keg & tub ... 
lump, best . • < 
EGGS, ....... 

MEAL, Rye, 

Indian, . • • • 
POTATOES, /lr^ir> 



lb. 



dos. 
bush 



42 

9 

10 

1 25 

65 

3 00 

12 00 

14 00 

12 00 

11 00 

225 

8 

55 

45 

45 

40 

38 

55 

50 



185 00 

1 10 

9 50 

8 75 

7 00 

14 

11 

Id 

9 

9 

90 

7 7S 

7 8T 

5 00 

80 

67 

65 

45 



10 
15 
16 
11 
85 
75 
37 



12 

1 50 
00 

3 25 
12 50 
14 50 
12 50 
11 50 

2 50 
9 

66 
48 
55 
46 
40 
60 
56 



10 
9 

8 

IS 
16 
18 
1« 
90 
80 

4i 

225 
22 00 
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OJr The following flower of Parnassus is as fragrant 
as the frait it celebrates. 

To the Hon. the Speaker B*^****w, who presented 
, nine incomparable Peaches, to be diFided between 

three Sisters. 
" How beautiful 1 how rich ! how ttry fine ! 
Sisters see this ! see^that! O, how divine ! 
If Eve with fruit like this did Adam treat, 
Su^e none can blame the man " that ht did eo/." 
Such, *' Mr, Speaker^'*'* were the gracious speeches 
Made by the Sisters over your nine peacbes. 
I merely said '* Men hy thtir fruit are ibioim, 
t^tnd this it in the SpMker dearly theien,^^ 
The sisters then cullM each their peaches three, 
Without reserving even one for me. 
On that / moved^ what did not seem nnikir, 
To take from each a peach, and leave a pair. 
But calling me ^^ to order"*"* one and all, 
I was obligM my motion to recal. 
Yet still they " order"*"* cried with all their might, 
Until the ^^ Previout Que^/ion^' brought them right. 
'^ Thanks to the Spedktr^'* then was the decree. 
And this most pleasant task imposM on me ; 
No sooner ^^ Mr, Speaker"*^ said than done, 
A ^^ vote of thanks'*'* was passed to you ^' J^em, Con,^^ 
And next year should your peaches prove as fine. 
Again ^^ shew eause*^ and 1^1 invoke the nine. 

Lynn Mineral Spring Hotel, I. T. S. 



The PFeotAer.— It iB a luxarj to live in so de 
lightful a season as we have enjoyed for a 
week past. In so blan3 an atmosphere — onder 
so bright a sky — the affections most bloom and 
expand like the flowers. Good as yon may be, 
taking the average . of the year, yon ongbt to 
be better and more amiable now than at any 
other period. 

*^ Chief, lovely Spring, in thee and thy soil scenes 
The smiling God is seen.^^ 

Spring is the darling ofispring of Deity. And 
it repays his kindness by the fragrant worship 
of new-born flowers, and the sweet anthems of 
the birds of music. It is the season of inno- 
cence«-when maiden roses IoqJI^ for the first 
time on the earth which they adorn. It is the 
season of love— when zephyrs allare him to 
enchanting beauty. It is the season of happi- 
ness—when we transplant to our own bosom 
the sweets that sUrronnd us, and, discarding 
every annoying sentiment, make the mind as 
fay within as the garden is withont 

^^ Earth in her rick attire 

Consummate, loveJy smiled.'' [Ch. Courier. 

In Holland, that beehive of Industry, eveiy 
available source of service is made use of, so 
that dogs, and even goats, are not suffered to 
pick the bone or eat the bread of idleness.— 
Most of the little wares and merchandizes, veg- 
etables, turi^ and particularly fish, are drawn 
by the former, who are properly harnessed for 
the occasion to little carts, and according as 
the carts vary in size and are laden, the dogs 
are put to -in proportion, so that sometimes 
there are six dog» harnessed to a cart, three 
abreast, whilst the goats are yoked to infantine 
wagons and curricles, to air and exercise little 
children. It is really astonishing to see the 
weight these animals' will draw ; nothing can 
exceed their docility; and. for their labor, the 
Hollander (who is remarkable for his humanity 
to the dumb creation) feedff them well, and 
lodges them in his own hbuse very comfortably. 
— Owing to the great care paid to their dogs, 
the canine madness .seldom, appears among 
them. On Sundays they are permitted to re- 
fresh and enjoy themselves, and never show 
any disposition to escape from their lot. 



I do not know a practice which I should more 
recommend than early rising, whether devotion, 
health, beauty, or improvement of the mind, 
were the objects in view. How cheerful and 
how animated are the meditations of the morn- 
ing ! What a delightful bloom flushes into the 
cheeks from its balmy exhalations! What an 
unspeakable cheerfulness glides into the soul, 
from hearing the devotional matins of the lark, 
and from beholding the new-bom scenery of 
nature ! How necessary is such a regimen te 
preserve that sweetness of complexion and of 
breath which are the very essence and perfume 
of beauty ! When people think of accounting 
to God for the talents they have received, they 
overlook the hours which are lost in morning 
sloth and unreasonable indulgence. I have in- 
ured myself for many years to this habit of ear- 
ly rising. , In the spring mon^ of April and 
May particularly, I grudge eveiy moment that 
is wasted after &Ye. I consider it as a rude ne- 
glect to all Ihdse sweets which opened to sa- 
lute me, and always find so much more deduct- 
ed from the firmness of my health, and the 
vigor of my understanding. — Benne^9 Letters. - 

Every body has heard of Irish Bulls^ but it Ss 
seldom we have a genuine blunder of this sort, 
on as good authority as the fcrflowing : In 1808, 
the present Capt. Woolsey, the late €apt. Gam- 
ble, and Mr. James Cooper, of this city, then 
all of the Navy, with the late Col. Chrystie, 
and. Col. Gardner, now of this city, of the Army, 
formed one mess, at Oswego, on Lake Ontario. 
.The servant of Colonel (then Ensign) Gardner, 
was an Irish lad of pbout twenty, who was 
known in the mess by the name of Sligo. On 
one occasion, when the gentlemen were drink^ 
ing their tea, the fire fell down, and a coal 
lodged in a large crack, where it soon produced 
a blaze. ^ Put oat the fire, Sligo,^ said one oi 
the gentlemen. The lad seized the tea-kettle, 
in haste, but when he had it over the fire, he 
suspended his operations, though every feattire 
in his face expressed doubt, anxiety and zeal. 
^^ Put out the fire,^^ cried the head of the mess, 
in a voice of thunder. The poor boy wished 
to obey, but his brain was on fire itself. * He 
thought he saw instentaneous destruction in the 
act. The d^, shingle edifice was in flames 
before his mind^s eye, and forgetfiil of his cus- 
tomary obedience, he ventured to expostulate : 
he cried in a tone of awful remonstrance-^^^ The 
water^s war-r-m Sir !" — ^JV. F. Com. Mo. 

Anecdote of Dr, Mitchell — It is said the cele- 
brated Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell, travelling in ihe 
stage, and happening to be the only passenger, 
was very sociable with the drirer, asking him 
many questions, some of wMth the driver con- 
sidered rather philosophical, and not a little 
puzzling. The " knight of the whip," in turn, 
put the following question 10 the learned Doc- 
tor :— " Why, Sir, do white sheep eat imre 
than black sheep V^ 

** Indeed,'' said the Doctor, " 1 was not awtre 
that they did." The Doctor was proceedfng 
in a very philosophical manner to account for 
the difierence, by supposing th^ white sheep 
had less oil in their fleeces, than the bkck 
sheep.— «<^ You are not right, Sir," said Jehu. 
'* Pray, my friend," said the Doctor, after a 
few moment^s reflection, ^ can jrod teO f ^ I 
caja Sir ; there are more of them." . 



ENGLISH BULL* 

FOR sale -or to let, «n IMPORTED BULL of 3 1-2 
years old, of the Normandy breed (similar to the 
Jilderney^ only rather laiger sized) and cohsidered ib« 
richest Milkers in Eurojpe. This animal is large, aiul 
very finely shaped, a brindle color and perfectly gentle. 
Price, One Hundred and Fifty Dollars ; or if well pla^ 
ced, will be let on equal shares for two years. 

Also-'TWO BULL CALVES, from first rate Milk- 
ers, and a FULL BLOOD ALDERNEY BULL, owned 
by the Massachusetts Agricultural Sodety-^Will be wold 
for Fifteen Dollars each, if taken away immediately. 

Apply to JOHN PRINCE, at hU Farm on Jamaica 
Plain. Roxbury, 19th April, 18g3. 



BELLFOUNDER^ 

The Wonderful Norfolk Trotiery imporUd July 

1822, from England^ 

WILL STAND THIS SEASON, 1013, 

At Twenty Dollars, and One Dollar the Qnom* The 

money to be paid to the Groom at CoTeriag'. 

THIS celebrated Horse is a bright bay, with black 
legs, standing 15 lismds hi^ ; his superior blood, 
symmetry and action excel those of every other trotting 
Stallk>n. He is allowed by the best judges in Norfolk 
to be the fastest and best bred Horse erer sent out of 
that County. "He has proved himself a sure foal getter, 
and his Stock for size and substance are not to be sur- 
passed ; they are selling at the h^est prices of any 
Horses in. Norfolk. 

BELLFOUNDER was got by that well known, &st 
and high formed Trotter, Old BKLi.FonirDfiA, out of 
Veloci^, which trotted on the Norwich road, in 1806, 
Sixteen miles in one hour, add though she broke fiAeen 
times into a gallop, and as often turned round^ won ber 
match. In 1808 she trotted Tweniy^hl miUs in one 
hour and forty-seven minutes, and haa also done many 
other great performances against time. 

BELLFOUNDER, at five years old, trotted Two 
miles in six minutes, and in. the following year waa 
matched for 200 guineas to trot JVtn« miU* in thirty 
' minutes, and he won easily by thirty-two seconds. His 
owner shortly after challenged to perfonn with him Sev* 
enteen miles and a half in one hour, hut it seas not aa> 
eepted. He has since never been saddled or matched. 

O^LD Bellfoujtdkr was a true descendant from the 
origmal blood of the i^'reatoay#, which breed of Hocse^ 
stands unrivalled, either in this or, any other Nation. 
. BELLFOUNDER is strongly fecommended to the 
public by the subscriber, as combining more aseful 
propertied than any other Horse in America, and will 
stand, daring the season, at his Stable in Charlestown^ 
where all inquiries, post paid, will be attended to. 
SAMUEL JAQUES, Jr, 

Charleitown, Mass. April 25, 1828. 



FRUIT TREES IN THE NURSERY- 

HANDSOME budded Peach Trees, but three years 
fi^em the seed, jet as huge in ^nend as can be 
reasonably desired, may be had at the Kxumck P&Acft 
in Newton, at 33 cts. each. The IVursery cotrtafiu iia« 
wardsof twenty of the best kind of Peaches wkick have 
hitherto aj^ared in the BoeUm market. Also, 2000 
Currant Plants oif two years growth, on moderate termi^ 
if appUed for soon : thsy should be planted out at Ibv 
feet <&>tanoe b rows four feet upart. Also, laige Eng^ 
lish Walnuts, Butternuts, Catalpa, Mouatain Ash, &c. 
Newton, April 26. 



NEW GARDEN SEEDS. 

FOR sale, by GEO. MURDOCK, No. 14, Market 
Square, agreat variety of En^ish and American 
GARDEN SEHte, of the last year's growth ; consist- 
ing of early Frame, Hotspur and Chariton Pease ; ear^ 
and late Cabbage ; early and late Cauliflower ; Sweet 
Maijoram, Thyme, &c with every otiier Seed suitable 
for a Kitchen Garden. Also^ 40 lbs. Mangel Wurtxel 
or Scarcity^lOO lbs. Ruta Baga or Swedish Turnip— 
a quantity of Armack or Carrot. Mah:h 29.- ^ 



TERMS OF THE FARMER. 

ftj* Poblished every Saturday, at Thrkk DoLLABf 
per annum, payable at the end of the year— but those 
who pay within sixty ^yt from the ixma of subscribing 
will be entitled to a deduction of Fiftt Qmwn. 

0^ No paper will be dlsGontinued (unless at the 
discrttiotf of the FuUiaher) oatil anrearages are paid. 
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ON SAVING AND MAKING THE MOST OF MA- 

NURE. — BY THJE EDITOR. 

(Continued from pag^e 282.) 



ON COMPOSTS. 

It was well obeenred by an English writer, 
that ^^ the common waj of spreading nnmixed 
dung oyer land, be it arable, pasture or mowing, 
can by no means answer the end ; for the fertt* 
lizing particles of dung being of a volatile na- 
ture, are readily exhausted bj the action of the 
sun and air. Alost people think if thej hare 
dung enough, all is well, and vegetation cannot 
fail of going on. This is especially the case in 
- the repairing of worn out grounds. But with 
this we can by n0 means agree. Dung ought to 
be considered no more then a good ingredient to 
mix with earth and other sorts of compost*^ In- 
deed we have heard it asserted by an experi- 
enced agriculturist that he actually nearly de- 
stroyed his grass in a mowing lot by spreading;' 
on the soil in the spring a quantity of fresh 
dung taken from his pig-stye, "llie dung,'' 
he said, ^^ was of too hot a nature, and caused 
the tarf to be so scorched by the sun that the 
grass was burnt up." It is true that fresh ani- 
mal dung, applied to plough-land, does not often 
produce so bad an effect. But the manure in this 
case, by mixing with the soil, forms a sort of 
compost, and the dung is diluted with earth. 
Still we hear farmers complain, in dry seasons, 
that their dung does more harm than good, by 
increasing the effects of the drought. But if it 
were well mixed before it was applied to the 
soil, with two or three times its£uik of eof th^ 
it would ^nesepve agnijMt tlie drought jiMtead of 
increasiDg it. A plant will no better §prow on 
a muck-hei^ than on a sand-he^p, and in some 
cases pore sand woul4 be a better application 
to increase the fertiKty of a soil than unmixed 
dung. 

We have seen many directions for making 
composts, but haye no recollection of my thing 
more perspicuous, and at the same time more 
comprehensive, than the following from Sir 
John Sinclaur's Code of Agriculture. 

^^ The utility of composts lias been proyed bj 
the experience of numbers, in various districts. 
The subject may be considered under the fol- 
lowing heads : 1. The materials used ; 2d. The 
soils or crops to which it should be applied; 
and, 3. The effects produced 

(^ 1. Materials, — ^Unslacked Ume, and earth of 
different sorts, are the substances used, 
lime is the proper 9timulus for bringing thf 
powers of a compost into action ; operating up- 
on a heap of earth in some degree as yeast 
does upon a quantity of flour or meal. Enoi^gl 
ought to be applied to excite a species of fe^ 
mentation in the heap, and to neutralize anj 
pernicious mineral substances which may exii 

in it. 

" The formation and conyeyi^nce of compost 

being attended with much expense, where cir 

cumstances will admit of it, horses, instead of 

manual labor, ought to be employed in the pro- 

cess of preparation, and the compost should be 



" It has been ascertained by a number of ex- 
periments, that two bushels of unslacked lime 
are sufficient for each cubic yard of n medium 
quality, and as 80 cubic yards of earth are suffi* 
cient to manure an acre, 160 bushels of unslack- 
ed lime is the quantity required.* To obtain 
this quantity of earth it is the practice of some 
farmers to plough the head ridges of both ends 
Q^the field, ten inches deep, and to collect dne 
half of this, which can often be spared without 
imy iofis, as the head ridges are generally too 
high, in consequence of the earth accumulated 
in the course of years, from the plough being 
cleared every time it turns. It has been calcu- 
lated that where a hedge ridge is eighteen feet 
broad, 72 feet of it in length, ploughed ten in- 
ches deep, will produce 40 cubic yards of eartli, 
and consequently the two head ridgies will pro- 
duce 80 cubic yards of compost for ilb field to 
be manured. 

" Composts are frequently made of yarious 
materials, as several sorts of earth, lime, old 
mortar and plaster, green vegetables before 
they run to seed, tanner's bark, sawdust, soap 
ashes, dun^, &c. It is recommended th^t in- 
stead of bemg laid in regular layers, they should 
be mixed as much as possible in forming the 
heap. A fermentation is soon excited, and the 
oftener the heap is turned so much the more 
will fermentation be promoted.! 

2. ^^ Composts are peculiarly well calculated 
for grass-iands, and ought to supersede the of- 
fensive and wasteful practice of laying putres- 
cent matter on the surface of the soil, by which 

^ yery large proporti«o of its. nwast valuaUe 
compcoeot. parts is }oH in the atraoepfaerew — 
They are likewise of great use to moorish 
lands, augmenting their staple, and adding to 
them a number of yaluable and enriching sub- 
stances. In regard to sandy or clayey soils, 
composts, principally consisting of articles dif- 
ferent from their general nature respectively, 
will improve their texture and convert them 
into loams. 

3. ^^ The effects of composts are highly satis- 
factory. In regard to grass'lands experience 
has shown that they at once improye their qua- 
lity, and check, for years, the progress of moss, 
or even unprofitable grasses. In tliin moorish 



• Composts, however, may be made with less lime, 
or without any lime, as wiU appear hereafter. Aiid 
when quick lime and dang are used, a layer of earth 
should be interposed between those two substances, for 
Quick] line, if mixed with dang, in the first stage of its putre-. 
faction corrodes and duaipates its effluvia, and your 
manure may thus be consumed with but little more 
advantage than if it were burnt with fire. It appears 
that Ume is a usefnl material, if used with hog-yard 
and slaughter-yard manure. See the statement of Col. 
Valentine^s mode of cultivating Indian com, No. 32, 
page 176. 

T It is doubted, however, whether there is much ad- 
vantage to be derived from often stirring a compost 
heap. Every time it is turned over, a quantity of gas, 
which composes the essence of th^ manure, will escape. 
Mr. Bordley says, "often turning the compost may 
weaken it as a manure, and even check its ferment- 
ing." And Sir John Sinclair, himself, says (Code of 
Agriculture, pp. 196,197,) "the old practice of/rt- 



vo«f« w. g^-^r—' — ;r' ," 1.- I. • •« A J tT*cn% stirring, turning and mixing the dun^, without 

prepared in the field to WlUCh it la atterwardlUn general even covering the heap with earth when it 
to. be applied. • was turned, is now very properly laid aside " 



soils, composts, properly and repeatedly appli- 
ed, alter the nature of the soil ; it becomes 
more fertile, retains its moisture better, and 
does not suffer by the summer^s drought, which 
would otherwise bumUip the crops. 

" It is a circumstance not to -be omitted, that 
lime will operate in compost, upon hmds that 
have been , exhausted by the over frequent or 
too abundant application of lime or marl, even 
where it had not succeeded when used by itself- 
This is a strong recommendation ol*suph mlx^d 
manure, as land may thus be cultivated to ad- 
vantage, that would otherwise remain unpro- 
ductive." 

A good compost may be made simply by a 
mixture of surface mould and barn yard dung, 
without any particular rules for the quantity of 
each. Sometimes two parts of dung are used 
for one of earth ; sometimes they are mixed in 
equal quantities, and it Is not uncommon to com- 
pound two parts of earth with one of dung.-^ 
The use of the earth is to imbibe the gas or 
effluvia aHsing from the dung, while it is de- 
caying and putrescent " The only error, into 
which the fkrmer can run, Js to supply such an 
inconsiderable quantity of earth as will be in- 
capable of imbibing the elastic and volatile par- 
ticles, and thus bv his own misnmnagement oc- 
casions a waste ofvegetable aliment. One cart 
load of soil to two of stable dung is the least 
proportion which be should ever attempt to 
combine, and perhaps if th^ two were mixed 
equally, he would l>e compensated for the addi- 
tional Ja^r and expense. 

** The' w^ole ant of composting, is tn arraoee 
the materials in alternate layers, — ^to shake up 
the litter and dimg with a hay ibrk that it may 
lie loosely, — to co^er the top and the sides with 
earth, and to give ¥. a sloping direction that it 
may cast off exces8F.ye moisture. Its height 
should never exceed fmr feet, or four and an 
half; and its breadth sh«Qld be such that a man 
on either side may be enabled to fling the ih« 
gredientft into the centre whhout trampling oa 
the heap ; for compression in all cases retards 
the putrefactiye process. If the mass, after be- 
ing compounded, is long in generating heat, 
urine, salt water, or eyen fresh water poured 
on the lop slowly, that it may ooze downward^ 
will bring it on with rapidity. On the other 
hand, should the process advance with too gfreat 
viol'ence, which ctfn always be known by keep^ 
ing a stick in the middle, and drawing it out 
occasionally for trial, the fermentation must be 
restrained by turning over the dnng-hill, and 
mixing anew the ingredients. This will not 
only put a stop to the mischief, bnt fecilitate a 
second' fermentation ; and as fresh particles of 
earth will be brought into contact with the de- 
composing matter, the whole will be enriched 
and impregnated with thte fertilizing principles. 
These general views are applicable to every 
species of compost. 

** Simple earth,^ although excellent for bot- 
toming and strewing over the pit dog" near the 
bam, is of all materials the most unprofitaL'o 
in compost dung-hills. When free from all for- 
eign mixture, it contains nothing; on which XV ^ 
fermenting process can operate^ it brings^ 
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addition to the mass of fertilizing matter. It is 
the recipient of the elementary principles, but 
contributes none of them itself; and as far, 
therefore, as its agency is concerned, it is un- 
productive and unproiitable. A matted sward 
thickly entangled with roots, or mud dragged 
from the bottom of ditches, and replete with 
aquatic plants, arc clearly preferable on this 
account, that, besides bringing earth to the com- 
position, they supply a large proportion of veg- 
etable matter. Whenever the soil must be 
carted to the heap, it is better to lay out the 
expense in transporting these enriching mate- 
rials, because they will not only equally absorb 
and retain the evaporating gases, but greatly 
augment the quantum of manure.*" 

Mr. Arthur Young aays, in substance, that the 
common way to make composts is to lay the 
several materials in layers one over the other, 
till a large heap Is raised ; and it is advised by 
some authors, and the practice of many farmers 
is to make these layers from six inches to a foot 
in thickness ; but this he has found by experi- 
ence to be wrong ; for the fermentation raised 
in the compost is not strong enough to penetrate 
such thick layers, especially those of clay, or 
strong earth ; for after the rest have sufl&ciently 
fermented, and the compost is turned, these lay- 
ers rise almost as whole as when first laid, and 
must be broken by hand to mix them with tV 
rest of the compost; wheace arise two inconve- 
niences, one an extraordinary expense, and the 
other twice or thrice turning is sometimes ne- 
cessary to dissolve these large pieces ; and as 
anew fermentation • is excited every time the 
compost is turned, the strength of the manure 
is greatly wasted before it is laid upon the land, 
where it is then incapable of raising any con- 
siderable fermentation, which is, he thinW, one 
of the principal uses of manure. 

• Letters oflgrlcola. 

From the America* Farmer. 
FLAX DRESSING MACHINE. 
To Wm. M, Barton, Esc. 

Dear 5tr, — I beg y o\^ acceptance of a sample 
of flax for the inspection of the '* Valley So- 
ciety of Virginia.^* The bleached sample is 
from flax that was water-rotted, the dew-rotting 
being found not to answer for that process. Of 
the dew rotted parcel, I must remark, that the 
quality of the flax is not considered to be the 
first — all of this year's crop being very inferior, 
and all of that which is dew-rotted, at any time, 
whatever the quality may have been previons- 
]y, sustaining so much injury from the process 
as not to entitle it to first rate, however well 
cleaned it may be. I cannot, therefore, present 
this as very fine in quality, but beg your atten- 
tion to the dressing of it This was done by a 
machine of small dimensions, simple construc- 
tion, and exceeding durability, invented by Mr. 
Rodman Goodsell, of Oneida county. New York. 
With this machine, driven by one liorse, a man 
will break, hatchel, and dress, clean enough for 
the distaff", 100 lbs. per day — and with the same 
thresh 100 bushels of grain per day, the latter 
without one cent extra expense. As your coun- 
ty is celebrated for its wheat culture, Mr. 
Goodsell and myself have determined to send 
ene of them to you in the course of a month. 
Should it arrive in time for your March meet- 
ing, please to do us the fa?or to call the atten- 



tion of the gentlemen of the society to its per- 
formance, and drop me a line of the impression 
it produces. The price of each machine is 
^100— that is, we furnish the machine and give 
the right to use it for that price, the purchaser 
paying, of couase, the expenses attending the 
erection of the same, together with such inci- 
dental charges as may attend its transportation 
from the place where it may be manufactured. 
1 am, with great respect. 

Your obedH humble serv't, 

SAMUEL SWARTWOUT. 

JSTew York, Gth Feb, 1823. 

The Flax Machine may be driyen either by 
water or hOTse power. 

One horse is sufficient to turn one or more of 
these cylinders. The cylinder for dressing or 
threshing requires to be driven at the rate of 
about 160 or 170 revolutions in a minute. Any 
millwright will make the calculations for the 
size of the large wheel, when intended for wa- 
ter power. For horse power, our large hori- 
zontal wheel attached to the horse shaft, Ib 12 
feet diaiftiter — around this we put a strap, 5 or 
6 inches broad, of harness leather — this strap 
runs round the shaft or axis of the second large 
wheel,uponawhirri8 inches diameter. There 
is a wheel for a strap />r band upon one end of 
this axis 6 feet diameter, over which another 
strap of the same breadth and thickness, as that 
which runs over the large wheel, descending 
into the room below, and is attached to and 
runs over a small whirl fixed upon the axis of 
the cylinder. Thia latter whirl is 8 inches di- 
ameter. The above calculations are made up- 
on the supposition that the horse walks three 
times round his path in a minute — the diameter 
of his walk being 24 feet. 

From the National Gazette. 

Messrs. Editors, — A paragraph in your Ga- 
zette of Saturday, on ttie subject of Bees, indu- 
ces me to mentfon, that an easier method of 
gathering the honey than in India, and a more 
merciful one than what is generally pursued in 
this country, is practised in Germany. There, 
this interesting little insect is cultivated to great 
extent, frequently as an amusement, and very 
commonly as a source of revenue. Many trea- 
tises have been written on their singular nature, 
domestic arrangements and the best mode of 
rearing them. Perhaps I put some of your 
readers in mind of the renowned Baron Mun- 
chausen, when I state that in some parts of Ger- 
many they are regularly taken to pasture ! yet 
such is the fact. I have seen on the great 
heath of Luneburg in the Hanoverian domin- 
ions, hundreds of Hives that werfe carried there 
from distant places in the spring of the year, 
for the bees to pasture on the heath flowers f 
herdsmen attended them; and in the autumn 
they are taken home again. 

The mode of securing the honey is this, ear- 
ly in the iail Ihe Bee-father (as the person who 
cultivates Bees is called) protects himself with 
gloves and a kind of cap long enough to hang 
over his neck and^ shoulders, and which has a 
wire mask — and in dark rainy weather, or ear- 
ly in the morning or late in the erening, when 
all the Bees are at home, he turns the hive up- 
side down — a match made of dry herbs, such as 
rue wrapped in tow and linen, which bums 
without na^e and makes a great smoke, is light- 
ed and the smoke l^lown upon the hiv#, which 



drives the bees to the lower part of the hive, 
and gives him an opportunity of taking what 
quantity of honey he thinks they can spare, 
leaving a sufficiency for winter provision. 
Should it happen that the Bee-father takes too 
large a tribute, or that an early winter prevents 
the Bees frpm replenishing their stock as ex- 
pected — they then are regularly fed with a 
composition consisting of sugar, honey, wine and 
water, boiled together, which is put in a saa- 
cer under the hive. 

Your's, A GERMAN. 



Curious method employed in France of protecting 
Trees from injury by the Spring Frosts. 
It is stated in the Memoirs of the Royal So- 
ciety of Agriculture at Paris, that, from repea- 
ted experiments, frost, like the electric fluid, 
may be drawn off" from the sftmosphere, and 
have its influence diverted so as to guard any 
particular object from its most pernicious effects. 
An application of this principle is therein di- 
rected to preserve from injury the tender blos- 
soms of fruit trees which are so often cut off 
by spring frosts. Intertwine a thick hempen 
rope [probably straw or flax would do as well] 
among the branches of a fruit tree in blossom, 
and let the end of it be suspended so as to ter- 
minate in a pail of water at the bottom of the 
tree ; should a slight frost take place during 
the night, the tree will not be in the least de- 
gree affected, while the surface of the water in 
which the rope is, will be covered with a coat 
of ice of more or less thickness, though water 
placed in another pail bv the side of it will not 
frequently, where the frost is slight, hav« any 
on it. 

BREWING. 
MtcBties in Malting, the observanet of vekich mil 

increase the profits of (Ae Malster near ten 

per cent. 

In malting barley, the water should be chang- 
ed ofteoest in spring and autumn, when the 
weather is warm : if barley is left to steep too 
long at these seasons in the same water, the 
water Mil grow slimy, and sometimes sour : 
the malster should therefore watch the change 
of the water, aiid when he finds it smooth or 
oily to the touch, or inclining to smell or taste 
sour, it must be changed immediately. 

The common method of chanfl^ng it, is first 
to draw off that in which the barley was steep- 
ing, and then by pumping or pails full, fill the 
cistern again : but this is a bad way, for when 
the water is drawn off" the barley lies closer, 
and is apt to heat, wtiich causes great damage. 
It is therefore recommended to get a hogshead 
of water in readiness near the cistern, which 
should be thrown on the barley the instant the 
first water is drawn off*; and as u hogshead of 
water is sufficient to vvet eight bushels of bar- 
ley, as many hogsheads, save one, should be a^ 
terwards added, as the cistern will wet. 

River water is the best, and hard spring wa- 
ter is the worst: in general the water that 
loonest lathers should be preferred. 

A thin-skinned fine-coated barley is the best 
for making malt ; it need not be very foil-bo- 
died, but should be quite ripe. 

Barley that has grown on land highly manur- 
ed is not so good as that produced on a land 
moderately rich without manure ; and if the 
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soil 18 verj luxuriant, either by nature or art, 
the barlej will not be fit for the malster. 

It 18 a good practice to give malt as much 

drying as possible on the floor; it does not 

shrink so much as on the kiln, and acquires no 

. foreign taste ; when it comes to the kihi, the 

fir^ in the furnace should be moderate but equal. 

Brown matt, used in the same proportion as 
pale, will not make the strongest beer ; but the 
pale malts that are slack dried, make a raw un- 
wholesome liquor that will not keep. 

Malsters should never buy barley grown on 
various soils, or even different fields, because 
the kernels will spire at differeot tiroes ; they 
should therefore never buy tythe barley. A 
malster having bought one hundred quarters 
of tythe barley, without knowing it, soon dis- 
covered it in the malting, and sold it to a hog- 
feeder for eight-pence a quarter less than he 
gave, as the least loss he should incur by his 
bargain. 

To discover whether malt has been made of 
mixed or unripe>t>arley, throw a couple of hand- 
fuls of it into a bowl of water ; stir it gently, 
and the grains that have not been malted will 
sink, the lialf-malted grains will have one end 
sunk, and so swim in a perpendicular position, 
and those that are perfectly malted will swim. 
The best barley will not malt equally well at 
all times. As soon as honsed, before it is in 
iBweat, and after the sweating is over, it will 
malt well, but not while it is in sweat. 

Barley that has been got in early in a v^ 
dry season malts bat indifferently ; but if the 
same barley is leA abroad till rain ^lls on it to 
loosen die husks from the kernel, it will malt 
well, and yield a large increase. 

Method of extracting the virtue of Hops in Brewing* 
The usual method is to put in hops without 
any prtpwiioaintotbeftrongbftftfor ale wof<;' 
the consequence is, the richer and better the 
wort is, the leas it will partake of the essence 
of the hops. The rich fat wort «heathes up 
the pores of the hop, and, as it were, embalms 
the leaves, so that the beer or ale wort can ex- 
tract scarcely any part of the necessary qualitv 
of the hop ; but when it is put into the email 
beer wort, a fluid of a more thin nature, there 
the pores are unsheathed, and the small beer is 
rendered too bitter ; therefore the hops, before 
they are put into the strong drink, should be 
previously soaked in a pail of hot water. 

To confirm the truth of this observatbn, 
take a quarter of an ounce of the best green 
tea, and instead of pouring on it simple boiling 
water, let the water have the same quantity of 
sugar boiled in it that would be necessary to 
sweeten so much tea when made, and you will 
find that the sweetness of the water will pre* 
Tent its extracting the grateful bitter of the tea. 

Cheap and easy Method of Brewing, 
One bushel of malt, and three quarters of a 
pound of hops will, on an average, brew twen- 
ty gallons of good beer. 

For this quantity of malt, boil twenty-lour 
gallons of water ; and having dashed it in the 
copper with cold water to stop the boiling, 
sjteep the malt (properlv covered up) for tlree 
hours ; then tie up the hops in a hair cloth, und 
boil malt, bops, and wort, all together, for three 
quarters of an hour, which will reduce it to 
about twenty gallons. Strain it off, and set it 
to work when luke-warm. 



In large brewings this process perhaps would 
not <inswer, but in small ones, where the waste 
is not so great, and where the malt can be boil- 
ed, the essence is sure to be extracted. 

Best method of making Sage Cheese. 
Take the tops of young red sage, and having 
pressed the juice from them by beating in a 
mortar, do the same with the leaves of spinach 
and then mix the two juices together. After 
putting the rennet to the milk, pour in some of 
this juice, regulating the quantity by the de- 
gree of color and taste it is Intended to give 
to the cheese. As the curd appears break it 
gently, and in an equal manner ; then^ emptying 
it into the cheese-vat, let it be a little pressed, 
in order to make it eat mellow. Having stood 
for about seven hours, salt and turn it daily for 
four or five weeks,' when it will be fit to eat. 
The spinach, besides improving the flavor and 
correcting the bitterness of the sage, will give it 
a much finer color than can be obtained from 
sage alone. 

Easy method of restoring and rendering legible^ 
damaged Parchinent Deeds, ^c. 
The following mixture^ it is asserted, will 
make writing which has been obliterated, faded, 
or sunk, either on paper or parchment, imme- 
diately legible. Bruise two or three nut-galls, 
infuse them in half a pint of white wine, and 
let the bottle stand for two days in the sun or 
any other equally warm situation; then wash 
that part' of the parchment or paper which is 
wanted to have the writing recovered, by means 
of a sponge or soft brush dipped in the vinous 
infusion ; and the purpose will be immediately 
answered, if it be sufficiently strong. Should 
that not happen, its powers must be increased 
by an additional quantity of galb ; and, perhaps, 
in some instances, stronger heat, and 
stronger wine, may also be necessary. 
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, MEDICAL UriELLIGE^fCER. 

The first No. of a weekly paper, called the '^ Boston 
Medical Intelligencer,^* was published on the 30th ult. 
by Mr. R. M. Peck. It is edited by J. V. C. Smith, 
M. D. Lecturer on Anatomy at the Berkshire Medical 
Institation. It is stated m the Publisher's advertise- 
ment that ^^ It is the object of this paper to give op- 
portunity of communicating, without dday, histories of 
recent cases, developing the character of prevailing 
diseases ; to furnish seasonable information on subjects 
which regard public health ; and to present the reader 
with a variety (>f miscellaneous matter on subjects re- 
lating to medicine, that many times b withheld from 
the public in general in consequence of the scarcity of 
the works from which they are obtained.*^ 

The ibllowing e3(tract from the paper which is the 
subject of this notice, shows the evil consequences of 
burying the dead in the midst of populous cities ; a 
ctistom wiiich we are sorry to see retained with so 
much pertinacity by certain rulers and elders thereof. 
This method of poisoning the living, in order to shew 
our affection for the dead, is carrying our veneration 
for the tombs of our ancestors to an extreme which 
nothing but superstition can sanction. 

SEPULTURE. 
At Savliou^ Burgundy, a mild catarrhal fever 
was epidemic. A verv corpulent body was 
buried in the Chutch of St. Satumin. Twenty- 
three days after, a pit was opened by the side 



of that, in which was the corpulent body, to bury 
R woman who died in child-bed, under this fev^er. 
A most fetid odour immediately fUkd the church, 
and affected all who entered. In putting the 
woman^s coffin into the pit, some sanies issued — 
its odour strongly affected the assistants. Of 
one hundred and seventy people who entered 
the churchy from the opening of the pit till the 
burial, one hundred and forty-nine were attack* 
ed with n putrid malignant fever, somewhat re-^ 
sembling the epidemic. Its nature and intensi- 
ty left no doubt it owed its malignity to the in- 
fectioq of the church. 

A malignant epidemic fever, caused by re- 
moval of the earth of the cemetery o£,St Pe* 
ter^s Church, also shows' the danger of burials 
in churches and populous places. At Auversne^ 
an old cemetery was dojg over to embellish 
the town : soon after, an epidemic appeared 
which carried off a great many people, partic- 
ularly the poor, and in the neighborhood of the 
cemetery. Six years after a like cause pro- 
duced an epidemic in Amberi, in Auvei^e. 

The body of a very fat person was buried un- 
der a foot of earth and eight inches of stone : 
the abundant vapours from, it made it necessary 
to dig it up. Three diggers undertook it-^two 
of them were attacked with violent vomiting, 
and left the work : the third determined to fin- 
ish it, and died in ten days after. 

The Curate of ^ma-le-Duc, Normandy, after 
having breathed the infected air from the body 
he was burying, had a putrid disease, whi^ re- 
duced him to the last extremity. 

The lord of a village, two leagues from 
Nantz, died. To place his coffin according to 
his friend^s wishes, it was necessary to remove 
several coffins, among which was that of his re- 
lation. A most fetid odour spread itself in the 
church. Fifteen of the visitants died shortly 
after : the ftmf ]|>eiaoQ8 who removed the cof- 
fins, died 6rst ; six curates, present at ttic-x>««^ - 
emony, hardly escaped death. 

The water of thi| wells below the cemetery 
of St. Louis, at Veraulles, t:ould not be used od 
account of its fetid mitas. 

At Lectoure, 160 lailes S. W. from Paris, 
the opening of a body was followed by an epi- 
demic. 

In digging vaults in the church of St. Eus- 
tacbe, Paris, it was necssary to move some bod- 
ies, and to put others in a vault which had been 
a long time shut Children who went to cate- 
chism in the church, and many adults, were 
seized with difficulty of respiration, irregulari- 
ties of pulse, some of them with convulsions of 
the limbs. 

From 1776, burials in towns and churches, is 
forbidden in France. In 1810, an Archbishop 
of Aix in vain solicited of the government the 
favor to be buried in his cathedral. 

2SHH555H2H5HSSH5 

The following passage is taken from Camp 
belFs Lectures on Poetry, published in the 
New Monthly Magazine: 

^^Hesiod summarily explains the origin of 
evil, by throwing all the blame of it on the 
weak sex. Superstition has seldom exhibited 
man in a more ignoble light, than as the au 
thor of this fiction — a wretched beinr, attempt 
ing to wreak his discontentment with life, on 
the character of a timid helpmate dependent 
on him, more alive (o suffering, and doomed to 
suffer more, than himself^Cji v^ v^ v LV^ 
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From the last Pamphlet published by the Essex Agn- 

cuHural Spciety. 

COL. 1>UTNAM'S FARM. 

Col. Jesse Pitnam's farm is situated ia the 
North Parish in Danvers, aboat six miles from 
Salem. It contains about 114 acres; to wit— 
44 of tillage— 40 of pasture— and 18 of wet or 
low-ground meadow. His wood land is not in 
Danvers. Most of his tillage land b covered 
with orchards of apple trees ; of which about 
1200 are large enough to bear fruit; and 400 
have been planted, or grafted, from two to six 
years. He raises his own trees in nurseries ; 
- which he renews from time to time^ to supply 
his ovfft wants. He considers the spring the 
best time for transplanting trees. In this oper- 
ation he digs the holes four or five feet in di- 
ameter, and two feet deep ; into which, in 
planting the tree, he introduces rich %oil, that 
the tree may sooner recover from the check it 
receives in the transplanting.* By giving such 
dimensions to the holes, the roots may be regu- 
larly spread out in every direction, without 
being crowded. He disapproves of making 
nurseries in very rich soils ; because they will 
generally be transplanted to poorer soils, and 
80 be sensibly and injuriously checked in their 
first growth. He thinks it better to transplant 
from a poor to a rich soil, than from a rich to 
a poor one. Most of his trees are grafted with 
winter fruit. In selecting his fruits, he is carie- 
ful to choose the kinds that are good bearers, 
as well as of good qualities ; grafting over again, 
with other fruits, such trees as are not sufficient- 
ly productive. Col. Putnam has found it bene- 
ficial to young trees, to wash them in the spring 
with a composition of lime, clay, fresh cow 
dung and water ; aa it removes the moss, de- 
stroys the insects that find harbours in the 
rough bark, and gives a smooth, vigorous and 
lively appearance to the trees. He has found 
it st^rviceable to vaiy tlie maD<ire8 applied to 
his trees, according to the pature of the soil. 
He has frequently sown ban'ey, or other grain, 
around them, and when Id or 20 bches high, 
dug it in. This he has tAought one of the best 
nodes of fiuiauriog th^m ; and (as well as ev- 
ery Other way of manuring) should extend to 
three or four feet from the tree, all round ; 
continuing this practica at least until the trees 
have attained a good size, and are in a good 
thriving and bearing state. 

For several years past; he has annually brok- 
en up three or four acres of his pasture land, 
where principally covered with small bushes 
and moss, and planted the same with potatoes 
or com ; and when laid down to grass found 
himself amply compensated. 

It has been his practice to plough, in the 
warm weather in August, the laud intended to 
be planted the ensuing spring ; at which time 
it is cross-ploughed, fiy ploughing when the 
earth' iq warm, he says the sod is better rotted, 
and more easi^ rendered fit for tillage crops. 
Ploughing late in autumn he thinks not advan- 
tageous. Thus cultivated one or two years, 
the land will be in a good condition for English 
grain and grass. The same land will need to 
be broken up again, as often as once in six Or 
seven years. 

^^ The raising and curing English hay (he 
remarks) occupies a large portion of our time ; 

* In planting trees, the roots shouljl be covered with 
earth at no greater depth than before their removal. 



and rewards our labor as well as any thing that 
is done on the farm : and the object of cultiva- 
ting other crops is, in a good degree, to prepare 
the land for this most important crop. 

The produce of his farm, in 1821 and 1822, 
as near as he could estimate the same, he 
states as follows : 





1821. 


1822. 


English Hay 


24 tons 


30 tons. 


OaU for fodder 


3 do. 


4 do. 


[Wet] Meadow Uay , 
Barley for fodder 


8 do. 
Odo. 


7 do. 
3 do. 


Indian Com 


70 bu«li. 


150 bush. 


PoUtoes 


800 do. 


300 do. 


Barley 


70 do. 


cut for fodder. 


Onions 


Odo. 


150 bushels. 


Carrots 


40 ^0. 


90 do. 


Turnips 


20 do. 


150 do. 


Cabbages 


10 doz. 


30do2. 


White Beans 


2 bitsh. 


7 bush. 


Green Peas ibr market 


4 do. 


50 do. 


Summer Apples 


130 do. . 


150 do. 


Winter Apples 


600 do. 


600 do. 


Porl 


2000 lbs. 


2000 lbs. 


Pumpkins 


2 tons. 


4 tons. 



He kept no particqlar account of his dairy ; 
but his cows, six in number, had done well 

Col. Putnam^s mode of making manure, he 
states as follows : 

" In the autunm I clear the bam yard, and 
carry the manure into large and compact heaps, 
in the fields where it is intended to be used. 
The yard js then covered with turf, loam, or 
pond mud, and suoh other mateials as are fecund 
on the farm, 9uited to making manure. These, 
together with the droppings of the cattle in the 
winter and summer, and tbe relics of their fod- 
der, are mixed together in the course of the 
summer, and made into fine manure. This 1 
use principally on my grass land ; spreading it 
from the cart, after the grass is grown several 
inches. 

*^ I have a cellar under my barn, in which 
the winter dung and urine of the cattle are col- 
lected. By mixing with these, in the cellar, 
mekdow turf (or 8<^) coarse hay and com stalks, 
the quantity is much increased. I also carry 
large quantities of materials to my hog pen, 
which is so situated as to be kept moist ; and 
from the industry of the swine in preparing 
this manure for the field, I find more benefit 
from them Ihan in any other way." 

His usual stock consists of six oxen, eight 
cows, one bull, two horses, and several extra 
cattle to be sold in the spring, and from six to 
twenty swine. 

Col. Putnam closes his statement as follows : 

'* Some of my [wet] meadows haye been con- 
verted into excellent English mowing grounds, 
by carrying about six inches of gravel on to 
them in the winter. In the first place I divide 
a meadow into lots ahput three rods wide, by 
ditches — turning the turf bottom upwards — and 
taking care to have the middle of the lots the 
highest, so that they may be a little sloping to- 
wards the ditches. Plough the turf and gravel 
together, in the springy and plant it one season 
with potatoes : (he crop will be as good as in com- 
mon fields. Then carry on one or two inches 
of top soil, and a good coating of manure ; and 
from land thus prepared, I have obtained my 
largest and best crops of English hay.'' 

From the Morristown Palladium. 
Observing that a premium is offered by the 
Agricultural Society, for the greatest quantity 
of butter from three cows, I shall throw' togeth*! 



er a few unconnected observations, for the ben- 
efit of those who may be inclined to enter into 
the contest. 

Although we all know what a good cow is, 
yet, for formes sake, it will be best to begin by 
describing the chief points to be attended to. 
She should have horns wide apart and smooth, 
thin head and neck, large dewlap, full breast, 
broad hack, large but not fieshy udder, long 
large teats, broad and fiesh} buttocks, long tail 
and pliable. Good milkers are not very apt to 
grow fat, as the food runs to milk. 

The size of the cows, and indeed of all hom- 
ed cattle, should be proportioned to the fertility 
of the ground ; large for rich, small for poor ; 
for on short pasture, a large beast will have no 
time to rest and ruminate. It has been said, 
that the longer any land has lain to grass, the 
better, and the more is the butter it will yield; 
while the curdy substance of which cheese is 
formed, abounds more in clover, and new or 
cold and moist pastures. 

I must complahi that the anxiety of our house 
wives to make butter, injures the calves, which 
are killed so young that their meat resembles 
fish rather than flesh. This might very easily 
be prevented, and the animals suffered to h're 
a month longer without stopping the chura. — 
After the C^t week let the calf be fed with 
skimmed milk, thickened with two or tiuree 
handfuls of Indian meal, daily, and give it twice 
every day two balls as large as a hen's egg, 
nftde of Indian meal, one egg, and a little flax- 
seed oil. An experiment was made of two 
calves, the one was permitted to suck thrice a 
day, the other treated as above, and at the end 
of a month the last was the largest and the best. 
Attention to this method would not only improve 
our veal, but increase our butter. Calves fatten 
best in the 4ark, because light is an excitement 
which renders 4hem restless. 

The practice of milking thrice a day, espe* 
dally when cows are in good pasture, is recom- 
mended ; each milking will give almost as much 
as if only done twice, for, when the udder is 
full, the milk begins to be absorbed into the 
body of the animal. This practice will be found 
not only to increase the quantity of manure, but 
of milk. 

Milk should be poured into pans as soon a3 
possible, and yif carried far, or much shook, 
never gives abundant or good cream. 

In order to find the richness of the milk of 
yoor different cows, pour the first of the milk- 
ing of each mto glass tumblers, and when the 
cream has risen, you can easily see which beara 
Hie thickest coat. Winter's milk, although less^ 
abondant, will be found to be richer than sum- 
mer's. 

Milk gradually increases in richness, from 
the first drop down to the very last. Take a 
tumbler full of the first, and another of the last ; 
you will find that the first yields not one tenth 
pait as much cream as the hist; and the differ- 
ence of its quality is as great as that of its quan- 
tity. She who by careless milking, leaves half 
a pint in reality, looses not only as much cream 
as the first five pints afford,, but also all that 
pait of the cream which gives richness and fla- 
voi to the butter, and dries up the cow into the 
baigain. 

A milk pan should not be above three inches 
deep. The thickness and quality of cream is 
said to be much improved by pouring the new 
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milk into a pan jast taken oat of boiling water, 
and covering It with another of the same. 

It 18 said that a table spoon full of powdered 
saltpetre, stirred, a few hours before churning, 
into as much cream as makes 12 lbs. of batter, 
will prevent the flavor of wild onion, and pro- 
bably any othei; taste of foul pasture. 

The cream that rises first makes the choicest 
batter; what comes afterwards is of an inferior 
quality. Wjc may thus make two qualities of 
butter. 

Butter cannot be made till the cream is some- 
what sour ; if you begin to chum before that 
time, half your labor is lost in souring it, which 
trouble a little vinegar, or one day^s keeping 
will prevent 

The following receipt makes a sort of cream 
highly relished in every English farm house : 
Take common skimmed milk, beginning to 
sour, put it into a chum, and the chum into a 
barrel, which fill with hot water as high as 
the milk in the chum ; cover all with a thick 
cloth, and let it stand six or eight hours. You 
will then find a thick sourish cream at top. 
which is esteemed a great delicacy when eaten 
with sugar. Underneath is a thin watery liquid 
which you separate from the cream as you 
please, but the best way is to draw it off by a 
spigot at the bottom of the chum. Nearly 
half the milk becomes cream, the goodness of 
which depends upon the sourness of the milk 
used, and^ the heat of the water in the barrel. 
For these no positive direction can be given, 
but a few trials will easily determine. 

AGRESnS. 
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The Farmtr*$ and Gardener^s Remembrctncer, 
'" MAY.' 

Plant more Potatoes.— -Notwithstanding we 
are very friendly to Indian com, as well as a 
variety of other crops which come into the cus- 
tomary rotations of our New England farmers, 
still we think the potatoe on the whole, the 
most valuable plant, which the bounty of Prov- 
idence ever yielded to tUe necessities of man. 
In some situations, and on some accounts, we are 
inclined to the opinion that oats are a very prop- 
er crop to precaie potatoes. A writer in the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Repository- (vol. v, 
p. 331, 332,) says, ^^ It appears to us best, all 
things considered, that the first crop aAer turn- 
ing over sward, should be oats. The reason- 
^hy an oat crop should4>recede a potatoe crop 
is, that it not only pays well by its product for 
the year's labor, but chiefly because it enables 
the husbandman to deepen his ploughing, pre 
paratory to the second year's series in the ro^ 
tation." Mr. Henry Stevens, likewise, of Bar- 
net, Vermont, who appears to be a very judi- 
cious a^d experienced cultivator, in a commu- 
nication, published in our paper (No. 33, p. 
258,) says, " 1 make oats, principally, and gen- 
erally speaking, my first crop in the line of ro- 
tation of crops ;'' and it appears from the same 
valuable communication, that com, potatoes or 
turnips were, generally, his second crop. Po- 
tatoes, however, will answer a verv good pur- 
pose as a first crop after land is broken up. 

We have already, in No. 36, p. 286, given 
pretty copious observations relative to planting 
potatoes ; ttUl, we believe sometliing more may 



be profitably said qu this subject. The land 
should be ploughed deep for this crop ; because 
roots wiir commonly grow as 16 w as the soil is 
stirred, and no deeper. And the more the 
ground is pulverized before planting the better 
the crop. 

Perhaps green sward ground ought to be men- 
tioned here as an exception. I have had the 
largest crops on such land even with one plough- 
ing, and that just before planting. I accoxint for 
it thus : Potatoes want air ; such land affords it 
from the hollows under the furrows in no small 
quantity, both fixed and putrid, and in the great* 
est abundance towards the end of the summer, 
When they require the greatest quantity of 
nourishment. Those roots are accounted best 
for eating, which are raised without dung. I 
once had a middling crop, by putting a handful 
of old weather beaten salt hay in each hill. 
New land burnt, produces excellent roots, and 
a large crop, without any manure but what was 
made by the burning ; sometimes not less than 
a peck in a hill.'*' 

It is a fashionable, and we have reason to be- 
lieve it to be a profitable mode of raising Indian 
com and potatoes together in the sa^e piece 
by planting rows or drills of each alternately. 
The advantages of this mode of culture are said 
to be these. Indian com, in order to afford the 
greatest quantity of ears, requires to stand more 
widely separated, than it is when grown in the 
usual way ; while, at the same time, other plants 
of smaller growth may be raised in the inter- 
vab, without essentially injuring the growth of 
the com. In this way, we am told, that nearly 
one fourth additional product may be obtained. 
We should,, undoubtedly, be ridiculed if we 
were to direct to 9oak potatoes in water before 
planting them. We shall, therefore, give no 
such directions, but merely state a fact. A per- 
son fold us he planted some poti^toes which had 
been accidentally water-soaked by water run- 
ning into his cellar early in the spring. He 
could not say how long they were immersed in 
water, but he said they were not fit for eating, 
and he apprehended that the vegetative principle 
was destroyed. He planted t|iem, however, to-l 
gether with some of the same kind, from the 
same heap, which had remained above water, 
and marked the hills where the soaked potatoes 
had been planted. The soil was dry, and the 
season, which followed, uncommonly so. The 
potatoes which had lain in the water flourished 
much better and produced much more abun- 
dantly than those which had remained dry. 
This accidental discovery, may, perhaps furnish 
a hint leading to a useful result. We would, 
at least, recommend to wet seed potatoes, in- 
tended for a dry soil, and then to roll them in 
plaister immediately before planting. 

There have been many complaints that the 
best kind^ of potatoes degenerate by being 
planted many years in succession, and it be 
comes necessary to seek new varieties. These 
may be obtained from seeds, but it is a trouble- 
some process, and we believe, not alwiiys suc- 
cessful. We are assured by a practical Urmer, 
that by selecting the largest and finest potatoes 
for seed, for. a series of years, he found the 
kind to imprvoe under cultivation. Here then 
is an' important fact to corroborate what is stat- 
ed in N. £. Farmer, p. 286, recommending the 
best and largest potatoes for seed. 



^Deaae^B N. JB. Farmer, Art. Potatoe. 



Mr. Bordley says, " if maize [Indian corn] is 
4 feet apart in the rows, and the interval ground 
between the rows 7 feet; the clusters or hills of 
maize are 1550, say 1500 on an acre. Between 
the hills of maize, in the rows, may grow cab- 
bages or potatoes. One cabbage in that space ; 
or two hills of potatoes, a foot apart. Along 
the intervals turnips 10 or 12 inches apart j cr 
ruta baga the same distance, sown in May be- 
tween the slope or space instead of cabbages.'' ' 
The intervals themselves may ^ sowed with 
turnips or ruta baga afler the lust hoeing of the 
com, at any time previous to abjout the first of 
August. 

A writer for the Bath Society papers, vol. 
iii, page 106, says^ " The potatoe sets should 
be cut a week before planting, with one or two 
eyes to each, and the pieces not very smalU 
two bushels to an acre of unslaqked lime should 
be sown over the st^face of the land as soon as 
planted, which will effectually prevent the at- 
tacks of the grub." Another writer in the 
same collection, vol. vi, p. 346, says, " Lime, 
marie, chalk, soaper^s ashes and rags, do but 
little good ; and in some instances do harm.^' 
We have no doubt but quick or caustic lime, 
put into the hill at the time of planting, or in 
any way coming in contact either with the seed 
potatoes or the growing plants, will corrode and 
injure them. But if applied to the top of the 
soil at the time of planting the potatoes, it will 
become so mild or effete as to do no injury to 
plants, but in many cases produce a great bene- 
fit as well to the soil as to crop. And if quick 
lime effects nothing more than the destruction of 
insects, its application is highly^ expedient. 
Some other writei^ recommend lime as a ma- 
nure for potatoes on cold moorish soils. We 
think it worth the trial, with the precautions 
mentioned abo|re. 

Another British writer advises to cut large 
potatoes, when planted, into slips of about two 
ounces in weight each, and says that ^^ large po- 
tatoes planted whole at any distance, and whole 
potatoes or pieces at a nearer distance than 
twelve inches in the row, send forth so many 
stems, that like cattle on over-stocked pastures, 
they starve each other, and the produce ia 
dwarfish. Shoots, small pieces, and potatoes 
confined to one stem, or a very few, resemble 
cattle upon pasture not nearly stocked ; which 
therefore, cannot make proper retums to the 
owner.'* He likewise assert^ that '* an acre of 
very large potatoes would requiro a quantity of 
seed so great as to deter any person from plant- 
ing them ; nor is it likely, that the productive- 
ness of potatoes will continue to increase with 
their size. There is certainly a maximum and 
minimum^ a n« plus ultra in the quantity of pota- 
toe seed, as well as in every thing else. The 
middle sized of the human species, as well as 
the different species of other animals, are the 
best calculated to undeigo labor and fatigue ; 
they are, therefore, more perfect in their kind, 
and consequently fitter to answer all the purpo- 
ses of their creation. May we not argue from 
analogy, that potatoes of a moderate size are 
the most perfect in their kind, and consequently 
the best fitted to send forth those vigorous 
shoots, which ensure a healthy progeny? ThUt 
reasoning, he says, is confirmed by a g^eal num- 
ber of experiments made with whole potatoes, 
cut potatoes, and large and small potatoes." We 
do not wish to be responsible for the correct- 
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ness of this theory, but submit it to the consid- 
eration of our readers. 

Field Culture op Parsnips. — " The best soil 
for parsnips is a rich deep loam ; next to this 
is sand, or they will thrive well in a black, ^it- 
ty soil ; but will never pay for cultivating in 
gravel or clay soils ; and they always are the 
largest where the earth is deepest. Dry, light 
land is suitable for them, but wet, stiff or hide 
bound land is destructive. If the soil be proper 
they do not require much manure. The wri- 
ter hath obtained a very good crop for three 
successive years, from the same land, without 
using any ; but then be lajd at the rate of tbrty 
cart loads of sand per acre upon a very stiff 
loam, and ploughed it in, he found it answer 
very well, from which he concludes that a mix- 
lure of soils may be proper for this root. 

^^ It is most advisable to sow the seeds in 
drills at about 18 inches distant from each oth- 
er, that the plants may be more conveniently 
hand or horse hoed ; and they will be more lux- 
uriant if hoed a second time and are carefully 
earthed so as not to cover the leaves."* 

Parsnips are said to be a very valuable food 
for neat cattle, particularly for milch cows, 
which g^ve milk in greater quantity and of a 
better quality when fed on parsnips than when 
supplied with almost any other food. They may 
be leA in the ground through the winter, and are 
of great use for feeding cattle and swine in the 
spring before grass is grown, and may be boiled 
or steamed, tops as well as bottoms, for feeding 
hogSy till early potatoes are ripe enough to dig. 

Forcing touno Fruit Trees to bear. — Young 
trees may be made to show specimens of their 
fruit, sooner than they otherwise would, by 
making a cut in the bark a quarter of an inch 
wide, round the branch or bot^h which you 
wish to compel to bear fruit. The branch, 
however, is always injured, and sometimes de- 
stroy^!, by this process. The best and safest 
way to effect the early exhibition of fruit in 
young trees or barren boughs, is to tie wires or 
strings about them tight enough to impede, in 
some degree, the circulation of the sap. This 
is less likely to injure the tree or branch than 
cutting off the bark, and is said to be equally 
effectual in causing the production oi fruit. 

*fiath Society paper8,^Tol. ir, p. 262. 



A correspondent of the N. Y. Commercial 
Advertiser recommends the planting of sunflow 
er seeds, believing the leaves of these plants, 
which grow very large, have the property of 
absorbing the miasma or bad air in the atmos- 
phere, and consequently purifying the air. 

Vermont Copperas. — Dr. John Lock has given 
to the public a description of the Copperas 
mines and manufactory at Stafford, Vt. from 
which it appears that four men had manufac- 
tured one hundred tons of copperas in a year, 
besides carrying on the business of a small farm. 

Glue, — An ingenious cabinet maker (says a 
late London paper) has, from long experience, 
proved that glue made from India rubber, is 
very superior to the common manuflEictured 
kind of that article, when used as a cement for 
furniture, and never gives way or loosens in 
the joints, which is too oAen the Case with the 
glue made from animal paste. 



PATERSON MANUFACTORIES. 

Rejoicing in every circumstance which has a 
tendency to render our country independent of 
the rest of the world, and todevelope its enter- 
prise, ingenuity, wealth and resources, we can- 
not but hail with delight such intelligence as 
the following, let it come from what quarter it 
may ; but we must, in candor, confess we enjoy 
it with peculiar zest when it relates to a por- 
tion of our native state, to whose prosperity and 
honor we are, from affection and gratitude, most 
heartily devoted. But to the information : 

The " Voice of Passaic," published at Pat- 
erson, (New Jersey,) enumerates the following 
manufacturing establishments in that town : 

Ten cotton factories, having now in opera- 
tion twenty thodsand spindles. 

New factories erected, which, in about three 
months, will put in motion about twenty thou- 
sand spindles more. 

Making 40,000 spindles employed in spinning 
cotton. 

Thiree extensive woolen factories. 

Two large duck factories, supplying in a 
great measure, our navy with canvass, and 
working up more than a ton of flax per day. 

Three manufactories of machinery, one of 
which is stated to be the most extensive and 
complete in the United States. 

Three very extensive bleach greens. 

Two brass and iron founderies. 

Besides paper, grist, saw, rolling, and slitting 
mills, &c. Sic. 

With the great natural advantages which Pa- 
terson possesses, and the prospect it has of de; 
riving, at no very distant day, immense benefits 
from the contemplated canal frpm the Dela- 
ware to the Hndson, we may venture to pre- 
dict that it will soon attain to a degree of use 
fulness and importance of which every Jersey- 
man may well be proud. — True Jbntrican, 

FOREIGN. 
LATEST FROM EUROPE, 

The packet ship Corinthian, in 35 days from Liver- 
pool, has arrived at New York, bringing London pa- 
pers to the 22d, and Liverpool to the 25th of March, 
inclnsive. The following summary of their contents n 
from the New York Daily Advertiser : 

The most important intelligence brought by this 
vessel is, that hostilities had not commenced betweei 
France and Spain. There appears to have been the 
same show of preparation, the same engagedness to be- 
gin the war at some time or other, but no beginning, 
llie French army had not, at the latest advices, enter- 
ed Spain. By an article in the Courier of the 2Sd, 
taken from a Bayonne paper of the 15th of March, itii 
said, ^^ Almost the whole of the Duke of Angouleme^i 
establishment is here, and his Royal Highness is ex- 
pected before the end of the month.^^ On the evening 
of t^e 19th of March, Lord Liverpool, in answer to an 
inquiry by the Marquis of Lansdown, said^ ^^ that the 
hopes which he in common with other persons enter> 
tained with regard to the maintenance of peace, had 
considerably abated ; but it was not stated, neither 
could it be so stated consistently with truth and iact 
that all hopes were extinguished.^^ Mr. Canning bad 
previo«i9ly said in the House of Commons, '^ that &€ 
hope of avoiding war, which his Majesty^s govemmen: 
had previously cherished, was, if not totally extinguish 
ed, at least very remote, atad receding fast from view.* 
The editor of the Courier adds— ^Mt is remarkable that 
Lord Liverpool did not say a word respectfng the pos- 
sibility of this country^s keeping out of the contest.*^ 

It appears by the accounts, that there is much of the 
bustle of preparation in France, which certainly, under 
different circumstances, would satisfy any body that 
war was inevitable. Such would seem to be the pro- 



bability; but it is equally certain that matters arc 
managed differently in Europe from what they were 
formerly. Bonaparte^s mode of proceeding was to 
march directly to his object ; if necessary to save time 
he traversed a neutral country without ceremony, and 
made his declaration of war by striking a decisive blow 
in the heart of his enemy^s country. The latest fashion 
is more slow and solemn — much parade is exhibited, 
much talk had, and a great display made of arming, 
collecting and organizing 'armies, and in some instan- 
ces, after having marched and threatened and bullied, 
affairs have been hushed, and every thing blown over 
without a battle or even a skirmish. We are influen- 
ced more by the declarations of the British ministers, 
than by the appearances observable in France. 

A decree passed the Spanish Cortes on the 5th of 
March, directing the government to interdict all com- 
mercial intercourse with Spanish ports to the Powers 
who had withdrawn their ministers from Madrid.—- 
These orders have been received at Cuba, where 
French, Austrian, Russian and Prussian vessels are 
forbidden admission. 

^From Fran<«.— French papers have been received in 
New York as late as the 24th March. Great activity 
appears to prevail in the movements of armies towards 
the Spanish frontier. 

The army of the faith, assembled In France and on 
ihe borders, amounts to 32,000 men. Preparations 
were making at Perpignan on the 22d, for the recep- 
tion of the Duke D^Angouleme. It would a^^ar frcin 
tbis movement that the Duke contemplated superin- 
tending the entrance of the French army from the 
Pyrenees, and subsequently would move to Bayonne, 
which is at a considerable distance, to witness the 
march of the other division. The Duke was preceded 
by Mardial Moncey. The army of the faith is paid 
and fed by the French ; and it is evident that more is 
calculated upon the effect of gold than from the force 
of arms. 

Nothing of importance was transacted in the IFVench 
Chamber of Deputies on -the 22d. The imposition 
benches were empty. 

Accounts from Vienna -mention that Austria Will 
maintain a strict neutrality, and this report has pro- 
duced^ a considerable rise in their funds. 

The factious bands of Navarre, to the number of 
1000 mea, forming three battalions, entered France by 
the mountains, about St. Jean Pied de Port, on the 
11th, 12th and 14th. Charles O'Donnel has gone to 
supply them with arms, &c. The inhabitants had re- 
fused to give them quarter in their houses, which has 
caused some disturbance. 

The Portuguese army n in full march for the fit>B- 
tiers, which they will pass the same time the French 
army crosses the Pj^enees. 

Late accounts from Constantinople' continue the as- 
surances of peace with Russia, and that the commercial 
relations with that country were about to be restored. 

From Portugal, — Letters from Lisbon to Feb. 22d, 
mention that a great scarcity of grain was experienced 
in Portugal, and that the ports were open for the ad- 
mission of Indian com, rye dM barley } and it was ex- 
pected would be for wheat. 

Important from Mexico, — Papers have been received 
at New York, containing inteUigence from Vera Cruz 
to the 8th of April. By this it appean that Iturbide is 
deposed, and a change has taken place in the dynasty 
of Mexico. Only 700 troops remained fruthful to Itur- 
bide, who had nofonly abdicated, but, contrary to the 
advice of his officers^ had thrown himself on the mercy 
and generosity of the Congress. He was taken into 
custody, but remained at his seat near Mexico, under 
charge of General Bravo. He requested permission Co 
retire to a foreign country, but was not allowed that 
privilege. It is thought that he will either lose hk 
head or be doomed to imprisonment for Ufe. Tlie 
Congress of Mexico have named three individuals to 
assume the executive power. 

Longevity of , the Orange Tree. — There is an Orange 
tree still living and vigorous, in the orangery at Vcr- 
saills, which is well ascertained to be 400 years old. 
It is called the Bourbon, having belonged to the ccl^ 
brated constable of that name, in the beginning of the 
14th century, and ^as confiscated to the crown ia 
1522, at which time it was 100 yean old./ LV^ 
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OiT-Twefoe day3 later from London, 

The Ship Monroe arriTed below New York on Mon- 
day eTenini^ last, in 28 dajs from Liverpool, bringing 
London papers to the 4th of April. 

A PoaUcript to the Mercantile Advertiser of Tuesday, 
dated 3 o*clocb, A. M. contains the following : 
DECLARATION OF WAR. 
Sun OJUt^ XiOfufan, April 3. Secmd Edition. 

Government have received the DECLARATION 
OF WAR BY FRANCE AGAINST SPAIN) as weU 
as the Manifesto of the Oench Government on its ar- 
mies entering Spain. How far Ministers may think 
proper to give publicity to~ these documents we cannot 
pretend to judge. 

The Liverpool papers of the 5th appear to doubt the 
above intelligence, and state that no other London 
paper than the Sun published it 

The previous accounts stated that the French anny 
would enter Spain on the 14th of April. 

The King of Spain set out from Madrid for Seville, 
on the 20th of March, with a guard of 6000 men. 

DOMESTIC. 

At a term of the Circuit Court of the United States 
held in Portland last week, Jedediah Elliot and Jonah 
Austin, two old revolutionary soldiers, were tried on 
an indictment for wilful misrepresentation of the amount 
of their property made under oath, in order to entitle 
them to the benefit c^ the provision of the act for the 
relief of Revolutionary Soldiers. They had received 
their pensions since the first establishment of the act. 
It appeared on the trial that they both held leases of 
tmall feurms in the town of Windham, the place of their 
residence, a knowledge of which ihey had suppressed. 
It was thought by many that the false representation 
was rather the result of ignorance than of premeditated 
crime. Austin was acquitted, and Elliet received the 
following sentence, viz-: ^^ that he should pay a fine to 
the United States of ten dollars, be imprisoned sixty 
days, and stand in the t^illory one hour.'^ The latter 
part of this punishment, the Court observed, was im- 
^posed because it was absolutely required by statute ; 
but the District Attorney was requested to use his in- 
fluence with the President to obtain the remission of 
that odious part of the sentence, which Oie Court had 
Bo power to omH-or mvoid. 

The Mummjf. — Messn. Van Lennep ti Co. of ^yr- 
Aa, have sent to this city, by Capt Edes, a Mommy. — 
It is fi^om Thebes ; and we understand is to be exhibit- 
ed for the benefit of the Dispensary and the General 
Hospital. — - 

Last week a Rose Bush, in a flower pot, was sold at 
auction, in this city, for $11,50. Salmon were sold for 
$1,50 a pound ; and the first one brought to maritet 
this season (weighing 21 lbs.) vras sold for $40. 

Eggs are sold in Philadelphia market at 8 cents a 
dosen. Beef, in the same market, prime pieces, are 
«old at ISxents a pound. 

A hogshead of Tobacco, raised in Frederic County, 
Maryland, and inspected in the city of Baltimore, a 
lew days ago, sold for $35 per hundred. 

Rye and Potatoes imported, — The Electra, a vessel 
from London, brought one thousand barrels of rye to 
one house in Phils^elphia ; and Potatoes are brought 
to New York by most of the vessels from Ireland. We 
hope our New England formers will soon be able to 
undersell the importers of the produce of their own 
fields. 

Fishing in Rhode Island, — For some time past (says 
the last Providence American) our market has been 
plentifully supplied with fish of various kinds, which 
have beOi readily sold at good prices. A few days 
since, one of our enterprising fishermen took from the 
river above Central Bridge 3000 pounds of fine bass at 
cme haul. — 

A Mr. Gent, of AbbeviHe, (8. C.) upon a bet of 100 
dollars, lately made in one day, between sun-risfaig and 
•un-tetting, seventy five bed-screws, with their taps 
complete, equal in sise and quality to those usually 
imported. —— 

A house in New York was lately set on fire by an 
East India Cr»cker fired by a M from an adjoining 
yard. 



The jPt>a/e#,7— It would appear by the following ar- 
ticle from the Albion, that the late statements respect- 
ing the destruction of Pirates, have no foundatiou iu 
truth. 

^^ A letter has appeared in several papers dated from 
the United States^ ship Decoy, ofi" Havana, April 1, 
which mentions that the crew of his Britannic Majes- 
ty'^s frigate Hyperion were instrumental in capturing 
the pirates who had escaped from La Cata, taken by 
the Grecian armed cutter. 

We have good authority for saying that the Hyperion 
was on the other side of the Island of Cuba, and the 
story of course, respecting the ^ captain in bis gig^'** 
has no foundation in fact. There were twenty or thir- 
tyhorses on shore ready for the pirates, most of which 
were mounted by the British tars, who pursued the vil- 
lains into the woods. Among the pirates were two A- 
mericans, one of whom being wounded and unable to 
escape, in a fit of desperation ran his sword through his 
heart, and the other to avoid the fate which impended 
over him, cut his throat in the presence of the sailors. 

It is asserted that the schooner Fox has reported, that 
^^ they had taken and destroyed the greater part of the 
pirates on that part of the coast.^^ At the date of the 
sailin|^ of his Majesty^s frigate Athol, which we be- 
lieve u the latest arrival from that quarter, one vessel 
only, the Pilot, had been taken from the pirates, and 
but one man captured in her. There is no truth in the 
story of the British gun brig having been captured by 
the Pirates." 

Lieut. Com. Healey, late of the Ferret, has returned 
from the West India statkm, on account of ill health. 
He states that Com. Porter had made such arran|^ 
ments, as would enable him to receive information 
(rom, and communicate with every detachment of his 
squadron with the greatest expedition; and their 
cruising ground had been so allotted, as to afibrd the 
greatest security to merchant vessels, by convoy, and 
the most prompt assistance in cases of aggression from 
the Pirates, to all vessels going to or coming from ports 
on the North side of Cuba. Lt. H. also states, that 
the rendeavooB at AUenton was very pleasant, and the 
soO capable of producmg every description of vegetv- 
ble productions, though the water was not good. A 
navy hospital was to be erected, under the orders of 
Surgeon Williamson, about two miles from AUenton. 
Where the water wa»f ref tr good. A hotel was, also 
to be established by one of t^e proprietors of the Isl- 
and. — OoMette, 

John Dodge, Esq. of the house of Marple, Dodge U 
Co. established at Cape Haytien, has arrived passen- 
ger in the Victory, from that place, and reports favora- 
bly of the peace, prosperity, and general happiness of 
Hayti ; he speaks in the highest terms of the justice and 
nagnanimity with which the government is adminis- 
tered ; and of the great influence which the example 
cf the public officers had given in the encouragement 
and promotion of Agriculture — the rich and golden 
nine of the country. He also states, that the recent 
froclamation of President Boyer, interdicting all com- 
mercial intercourse, or trade, with the neighboring Isl- 
snds, will operate greatly to the advantage of the U. 
States, as being the nearest foreign country, and capa- 
We of supplying the Haytiens with every article they 
«ay want, either of foreign or home fabrics, or the 
iroiductions of our native soil, at the earliest moment. 

> A Pelican was wounded and taken in the Alleghany 
jliver, at this place, on Tuesday last, by Mr. Sheldon. 
He shot at it from the Bridge, broke one of its wings, 
and took it in the river, l^low the Point. This im- 
nense bird measures from the tip of the bill to the end 
sf the tail, 6 feet 1 1-3 inches ; from tip to tip of the 
vrings, 8 1-2 foet ; in height of the body 1 foot 7 inches ; 
seek 1 foot 6 inches long ; head and bill 1 foot 8 1-2 
inches ; mouth 1 foot 6 inches ; round the body 3 feet. 
The pouch under its mandible would contain 3 quarts. 
The bird is very poor, and not supposed to weigh 16 
pounds. — Pittsburgh^ Pa. paper^ April ftS. 

> YeUow Jessamine flowers poisonous. — On Sunday the 
20th April, a small child of Mr. James Broughton, of 
Edenton, N. C aged about two years, after eating a 
number of Yellow Jessamine Flowers, -died in the space 
of half an hour. In a minute or two after eating Uiem 
ske became perfectly blind, and expired in the time 
above stated. 



It is stated in the Nantucfctt Inquirer, that there 
were imported into Nantucket and Aew Bedford, dur- 
ing the year 1821 and 1822, comprisiog the average 
term of one whaling voyage, in about a hundred ves- 
sels owned in those ports, upwards of 4,360,000 gallons 
of whale and spermaceti oil. 

Mr. English, the American traveller in Egypt, re- 
lates the following circumstance. 

^* I saw to day," he says in his journal, *' a singular 
mode of navigating the river (the Kile ;) a man who 
apparently was travelling down the river with his 
whole family, had placed his youngest wife and her 
two youpg children on a raft made q( bundles of corn- 
stalks (stems of Holcus) lashed together ; he himself 
swam by its side to guide it, tchile he kept hii old vnfe 
a smmming and pushing it by the stem ; and in this, 
vray they proceeded down the river." 



TREE BRUSHES. 



FOR SALE, at the Agricultural Establiehmenf , No. 
20^ Merchants^ Row, opposite the east end of the 
Old Market, a few of those highly and much approved 
TREE BRUSHES, for destroying Caterpillars, and 
which have been so highly recommended by the Hon. 
Timothy^ Pickering, in his communication to the Essex 
Agricultural Society. * May 10. 



PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 

[Revised and corrected every Friday.] 



ASHES, pot, 1st qual. . . 

peari do. . . . 

BEANS, white, .... 

BEEF, mess, 200 cwt. . . 

cargo. No 1, • . . 

** No2, . . . 

BUTTER, inspect. 1st qual. 
^ 2d qual. 
small kegs, family, 
CHEESE, new milk . . . 
FLAX .•#..,. 
FLAX SKED .. u^-^K. 
FLOUR, Baltunor^,jsiq>eriine, 
Genessee • . • 
Rye, best . . . 
GRAIN, Rye .... 
Com .... 
. Barley .... 
Oats .... 
HOGS^ LARD, 1st sort 

HOPS, No 1, 

LIME, 

OIL, Linseed, American 

PLAISTER PARIS . . . 

PORK, Navy Mess . . . 

Bone Middlings • . 

Cargo, No 1, . . 

Cargo, Nu 2, 

SEEDS, Herd^s Grass . . 
Clover .... 
WOOL, Merino, full blood,washed 
do do unwashed 

do 3-4 washed 

do 1-2 do 

Native .... do 
Pulled, Lamb^s, 1st sort 
do Spinning, 1st sort 

PROVJSJOJ^ MARKET. 
BEEF, best pieces * . . . 

PORK, fresh 

VEAL, ........ 

MUTTON, 

POULTRY, 

BUTTER, keg & tub ... 
lump, best • . . 

EGGS, 

MEAL, Rye, 

Indian, 

POTATOES, 

HTv^lt*"''''. Digitized bry 



ton. 

bush 
bbL 



lb. 



bush 
bbl^ 



bush 



lb. 

cask 
gal. 
ton. 
bbl. 



bu^ 
lb. 



FROM 
D. C. 

185 00 
176 00 178 

1 00 

9 00 

8 35 

6 50 
13 



lb. 



doz. 
bush 






»bL 
[ton. 



10 

15 
7 
8 

85 

7 75 

7 76 

.5 00 

72 

67 

63 

40 

9 

10 

1 25 
65 

3 00 
12 00 
14 00 
12 00 
11 00 

2 25 

8 
55 
45 
. 45 
40 
38 
55 
50 



TO 

D. C. 

190 00 

00 

1 10 

9 25 

8 50 

6 75 

14 

11 

16 

9 

90 

8 00 

8 00 

5 50 

75 

72 

65 

42 

12 

1 50 
00 

3 25 
12 50 
14 50 
12 50 
11 50 

2 50 

65 
48 
55 
45 
40 
60 
55 



hi 

20 091 



8 

8 

6 

5 

10 

15 

16 

11 

75 

75 

40 

50 



9 

9 

7 

7 

12 

16^ 

18 

It 

80 

80 

22&^ 

22 or 
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tOK THE SEW T.VQIJLHD VAMMER, 

INVOCATION TO SPRING. 
[Writlen during a Jforth^eoit ttorm m May,] 
Daaghter of Zephyr and the Solar Ray, 
Thy fairy footsteps please to print this way. 
It is a long^ while since our clime you Tisited, 
Though never lady has been more solicited. 
Why stand aloof, and veil thy beairties thus, 
Ar if thou wert too exquisite for us. 
Yet deign to dwell with Afric^s tawny train, 
IVhile the swart Ethiop woos thee not in vain. 
"Why dangling thus about the torrid tone, 
\yhile Flora, Ceres, and Pomona moan 
Thy long protracted absence ? Miss, I fear 
Thou hast forgotten tp adorn the year, 
As thou wert wont with wreaths of fragrant flowers, 
For thou didst give us nought but leafless bowers 
And sorry evergreens the first of May, 
Wherewith to celebrate thy holiday ! 
Why should we shiver thus, week after week, 
Exposed to Boreal blasts so very bleak. 
That while we shudder under their control. 
We think them missionaries from the pole 
Sent here by some Satanical device, 
In order to convert us — iiito ice ? 

Is it for any sore neglect of ours. 
That we're half froztn in the month ofjlowert? 
If so, accept this Ode upon condition 
It makes atonement for our sad omission ; 
Receive this trifle for the donor^s sake,' 
The best peace offering he knows how to make. 

My almanac has prophesied thy coming. 
But sure the rogue who made the thing was humming, 
Leagued with some selfish seedsman VW be bound. 
Who wishM our seeds all rotted in the ground. 
That so our horticulturists lisight hop 
To get a fresh assortment from his shop. ' 

The earth, the sea, the atmosphere and sky 
All seem to give our calendars the lie, 
Which call this Spring, when every body knows 
Winter still rides on every breeze that blowr. 
Now half resolvM, the other half aghast, 
Still shrinking from th' intolerable blast. 
Still shuddering at the gelid north-east storm, 
Spring half discloses her seraphic form ; 
But like some moody half-pleasM nymph appears. 
Whose smiles just lighten through a cloud of tears. 



Spanish Inquintion. — A statement has recently 
appeared, of the number of fictima to this ter- 
rible engine of superstition, cruelty and death, 
the bare recital of which chills the blood, and 
fills the mind with horrid images of sufiering 
humanity, under the most excruciating tortures, 
which awful depravity, disguised in the robes 
of religion, could invent. The table is extract- 
ed from a'critical History of the dreadful tribo- 
nal, by J. A. Lorente, one of its late Secreta- 
ries, and may therefore be considered as indis- 
putably authentic. It exhibits h detailed list of 
the respective numbers who have suffered va- 
rious kinds of punishment and persecution in 
the Peninsula alone, independent of those who 
have beeti its victims in other parts of the 
world, for a period of three hondred and fifty- 
six years, viz. from 1452 to 1808, when the In- 
quisition has existed, under the administration 
of forty.four Inquisitors General Within that 
term, it appears that in Spain have bieen burnt, 
thirty-one thousand seven hundred and eighteen : 
died in prison, or. escaped by flight and were 
burnt in eflSgy, one hundred «eventy-four thou- 



sand one'hundred and eleven ; and suffered other 
punishments, such as whipping, imprisonment, 
&c. two hundred eighty-seven thousand, Ave 
hundred and twenty-two ; making a grand total 
of eight hundred, thirty-six thousand, six hun- 
dred and fifty-one. The greatest number of 
victims under any administration, was that of 
Terquemada, the first Inquisitor General ; who 
presided from 1452 to 1499, a long and bloody 
reign of forty-seven years, during which, eight 
thousand eight hundred victims were burnt, six 
thousand four hundred died or escaped by flight, 
and nine^ thousand ninety-four suffered various 
other punishments; being in the whole, one 
hundred five thousand two hundred ninety-four, 
or two thousand two hundred forty per annum. 

JV. Y. Statuman. 

Where true wisdom is, there surely is re- 
pose of mind, patience, dignity, and delicacy. 
Wisdom, without these, is dark light, heavy 
ease, sonorous silence. 

A great talker never wants enemies; the 
man of sense speaks little and hears much. 

The father of the British Lord Abington, who 
tvas remarkable for the stateliness of his man- 
ners, one day riding through a village in the 
vicinity of Oxford, met a lad dragging a calf 
along the road, who, when his Lordship came 
up to him) made a stop, and stared him full in 
the face. His Lordship asked the boy if he 
knew him. He replied, " Ees." " What is my 
name ?" said his Lordship. " Why, Lord Ab- 
ington,'' replied the lad. « Then, why don't 
you take off your hat ?" *' So I will, Sur," said 
the boy, " if ye'II hold the calf." 




BELL.FOUNDER, 

TTic Wondefful J^or/olk Trotter^ imported July 

1822, from, England^ 

WILL STAND THIS SEASON, 1823, 

At Twenty Dollars, and One Dollar the Groom. The 

money to be paid to the Groom at Corering. 

THIS celebrated Horse is a bright bay, with black 
leg^, standing 15 hands high ; his superior blood, 
symmetry and action excel those of every other trotting 
Stallion. He is allowed by the best judges in Norfolk 
to be the fisistest and best bred Horse ever sent out of 
that County. He has proved himself a sure foal getter, 
and his Stock for size and substance are not to be sv- 
passed ; they are selling at the highest prices of aav 
Horses in Norfolk. ^ *^ •? 

BELLFOUNDER was got by that well known, ^t 
and high formed Trotter, Old Bsllfoundkr, out of 
Vebcity, which trotted on the Norwich road, in 1806, 
Sixteen miles in one hour, and though she broke fifteen 
times into a gallop, onrf at often turned rounds won ker 
match. In 1808 she trotted Twenty-eight miles in oae 
hour and forty-seven minutes, and has also done maay 
other great performances against time. 

BELLFOUNDER, at five years old, trotted Tro 
miles in six minutes,' and in the following year Tias 
matched for 200 gumeas to trot Mne miles in thirty 
minutes, and he won easily by thirty-two seconds, fiis 
owner shortly after challenged to perform with him Stv- 
enteen miles and a half in one hour, but it v?as not «c- 
cep/ed. He has since never been saddled or matched. 

Old Bbllpounder was a true descendant from the 
original blood of the Fireaways, which breed of Hories 
stands miriValled, either in this or any other Nation. 

BEIXFOUNDER is strongly recommended to tie 
public by the subscriber, as combining more useful 
properties than any other Horse in America, and will 
sUnd, during the season, at his Stable in Charlestovn, 
where all inquiries, post paid, will be attended to. 

^ , SAMUEL JAQUES, Jr. 

Charlestown, Mass. April 26, 1823. 



AGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT, 

Na 20, MERCHANTS' ROW, 
0^^ the East End of the Old MarketU^Q 

FOR sale as above, a variety of the most approved 
single and double mould board Ploughs, 

C. Howard's improved cast iron mould board, with 
wrought Shear and Coulter, 

Cast iron do. do. do. 

J. Seavcr k Co's. do. do. 

Bigelow's wrought do. do. 

Warren's much approved common Ploughs, 

Sinclair's side hill do. do. do. 

Howard's much hpproved Cultivator, an implement 
highly esteemed for its use and utility in drill cul- 
tivation, 

Beatson's Scarifier, 

Bennet's Broad Cast, 

Seed Sowing Machi^s, calculated for large and small 
seed, 

Eastman's improved Straw Cutter, 

Safi^rd's new invented Straw Cutter, much improved. 

Common hand Straw Cutters, 

Aa English Vegetable Cutter, . 

Stevens' patent ste^ spring Hay and Manure Forks, 

Steel spring Potatoe Hoes, 

English cast steel broad Hoes, 

C<Hnmon and steel do. do. 
A great variety of Garden and otficr Agricultural 

Implements. 
fcrTree Brushes, for destroying Caterpillar*, an 

article highly recommended for that purpose, by the 

Hon. Timothy Pickering, whose communication on this 

subject appeared in the New England i^mner, Auril 

26, page 308. ^ May sT 




AGRICULTURAL & HORTICULTURAL SEEDS. 

JOSEPH BRIDGE, No. 25, Court Street, ha. just 
received, per London Packet, a variety of 
GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS, 
which added to his former extensive assortment, makes 
the most complete variety, probably in the U. States. 
Among then^-^ lbs. Carrots, 200 lbs. Beets, 50 lb.. 
B^gel Wurtzel, 200 lbs. Ruti Baga, 30 bush. Pew 
100 Radish, of sorts; Lettuce, Ca^age, Caulifiower! 
Kale,Brocoli, Sweet Marjoram, ThyiJe, Summer anS 
Winter Savory Sage, Hysop, Fennell, DiU, Salsifie, 
Scowenera, Endive, Red and White Clover, Red Ton! 
Foul Meadow— with an extensive collection of Flower 
Seeds, Bird Seeds, kc. 

C::7-GARDEN TOOLS, vis: Pruning and Budding 
Knives, PrunmgSaws, Transplanting Trowels, GardS 
Reels and Lmes, Edging Irons, &c. Flower Pots con- 
stantly on hand. j/[^y 3^ 



TERMS OF THE FARMER. 

OO" Published ererj Saturday, at Thrsk Dolla&s 
per annum, payable at the end of the year— but those 
who pay within sixty days from the time of subscribing 
will be enUtled to a deduction of Fifty Csbtts. 

ft^No paper will be dncontinued (unless at tli« 
discreUon of the PubUsher) until arreari^s are paid. 

O^C/" Complete files from the commencement of tbe 
paper in August can be furnished. 

ft^ Agents who procure seven subscribers, and be* 
come responsible for the payment, will be enUlled to m. 
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From the Mass, •Agricultural Repository, 
The foUowhif letter from the Hon. Jeha Welles, to 
the Corresponding Secretary, on Forett Trees, relates 
to a sabject of the greatest importance to the State of 
Massachusetts, a State destined to become very p»pa- 
Ions bj its industry, its capital, and its superior advan- 
tages of all descriptions for extensive manufactures. — 
The best oiode of preaervingf our wood-lots from decay, 
can be ascertained only by eztenaive and frequently 
repeated experiments. No man in New Enj^land has 
enjoyed p^eater opportunities than Mr. Welles, of jaak> 
iog and witnessinj^ such experiments. 

I some time since, Id a commnoication te the 
Agricaltoral Society, made some obseryations 
upon the growth and culture of the apple tree, 
(No. 1, yd. 6) with a view of stating fron ex- 
perimeut how the natural disadvantages of soil 
might be counteracted. 

It is now my intention to resume the sabject, 
for the purpose of leading to a more genem) 
, enquiry as to the laws which govern and rege- 
late vegetable Df<^ as well in that majestic pro- 
duction of nature, the Forest Tree, as in the 
fruit-bearing tribes. 

How then amongst us is vegetable life affect- 
ed by climate ? How, by other causes ? and what 
is the duration of the sereral kinds of Trees f 

^hat these questions may be rightly answer- 
ed, known facts are to be collected from the ob^ 
serving; and such results must be obtained as 
may lead to the most accurate decision of which 
the subject is susceptible. Thus, whilst in this 
great process of nature, general knowledge is 
enlarged, it becomes the immediate source of 
practical i*iUty. Or in other wqr^.*», erpe0 
ence, gathering streogQi as time passes bjr, be-' 
comes our uoerrhilg guide. Much has already 
been done by the pt&icatioD of ^cxtraclb from 
■ichaux, relating to the variet&ss in the Ame^ 
{can forest. But if with a like zeal we* can ob- 
tain from others of the present time, wbose in- 
formation is competent, known facts as to the 
age of trees ; there is no doubt sufficient knowl- 
edge mi§^t be had, to establish a general sys- 
tem accurate enough for every wished for pur- 
^se. 

And why should not the laws which influ- 
ence vegetables, be as definite as those which 
govern animal life ? What one generation can- 
not do, let two effect. And as to exceptions, let 
it be remembered, that they do not disprove 
fcut establish general laws. 

A time will come (especially if coal is not 
found more ^ibundantly with us) when from tbf 
increase of our population and our manufacr 
turte, the cutting off and the re^owth of oir 
forest8,>or to use a more appropriate term, our 
wood lots, will form an importaot subject cf 
calculation, it will be desirable to estimate 
with precbion, at what period the earth wil 
1^^ present a renewed growth; as^ well a 
the most beneficial time and mode of using th^ 
axe. Some indeed may be«»' tavvred witi 
length of days as to avail theus^^ves of this la- 
bor of the earth more than ouce. But if not 
to their successors and to the^oosmunity, tht 
. subject is highly important and replete with 
interest. The diversity of opinion on these 
topics, and the occj»ional and scattered instan- 
ce4 of the great lo»ig<^vity of trees, while th'ej 



render the subject more intricate, make it also 
more essential as a topic of enquiry. These 
variations from the general law in this country, 
as well as other similar ones in past ages and in 
the present times, should form no impediment 
to the gineral rule. 

As relates to our forests or wood land, it is a 
fkct generally known, that where they are cut 
off and a renewed growth is wished for. if they 
are of hard wood, they should be cut when the 
sap is down, or the Iteaf off the tree. This be- 
ing RMstly In the whiter seas^;*), is most conven- 
ient to our husbandmen. It is considered as 
very essential by European writers as well ns 
some of our own country, that trees should be 
cut as near the ground as possible, as a means 
of throwing back Hie stickers more toward the 
roots. This practice is dictated also by econo- 
my as a saving of the best part ^ the wood and 
timber. In the publications o» the Sootch Ag- 
ricultural Board, by Sir John Sinclair, it is ob- 
served, ^^ that of the trees which being cut 
down send forth no shoots, are the beech and 
the whole family of the pines.'^ They are 
considered in Europe ^^ as limited to one gen- 
eration.'^ There is a mode here, however, as 
to the latter tree which has the effect of pro- 
ducing a succession. After cutting off a pine 
lot, (he plough is introduced, a crop of rye is 
obtained beneficially, and the seeds of the pine 
which were on the surface being thus buried 
in the soil, a new and rapid growth is produced. 
This is aided if one or two middle sized seed- 
bearing trees arc left on an acre. It is said that 
in sume parts of our country there is a change 
or a succession of -different growths, eren of 
di£ferent genera or families. Upon this seem- 
ing incongruity 1 cannot reason, from want of 
experience. 

As to the Important principle, at what age or 
how often it is best to cut off, our wood, we 
should on the whole be disposed to name a pe- 
riod between 40 ^nd 50 years, as most favorar 
ble for what is termed hard-wood trees. The 
writer here refers not only to a variety, of facts 
as to lots in diflerent parts of this state, but to 
opinions of many judicious, farmers. This is 
corroborated by. a number of experiments, 
where portions of a lot have been cut off at the 
period of time above stated, and the product of 
which considerably exceeded that of other 
parts of the same lots, which had been left 
standing, in the aggregate quantity upon an 
acre. This was the more discernible where 
the gpround had been cut clean; a practice 
which cannot be too highly reconmiended. 

By the agricultural reports before alluded to, 
it appears that in the Jots reserved for wood 
(called coppices) it is considered as most profit- 
able to cut off the growth every 40 years. It 
wiU be perceived that for this country a long- 
er period is inclined to. 

As to the pine, that called the pitch pine, 
(Pinut Rigidaj) is the prevailing growth in this 
State. The general opinion is that it may be 
cut to advantage once in about 40 years. 

Though trees may shoot up in heighth by 
standing longer, yet the^ieriod of most rapid 
vegetation is mostly, over, and by this means 



much of the u^der growth is necessarily de- 
stroyed. 

It may be here remarked, that those trees 
which took their start in the earlier stages of 
iiegetation on our soil, and have grown separ- 
ate, hnve pet nt a (jistance all competition. 
Havinz thi. (<iJv«ntaj^e of extent of ground, air, 
lij^lit^ ^c. t>iK3ile§ being more valuable as tim- ' 
b«^r, they liuvt^ attained grieater age and size 
than Uaf tufes since known. 

One oWt" iiJiiin will tend to the vindication 
of o(ir coimt/y from that censure, which has 
boi'U bmi*^j:d vpciri us by some superficial 
tiiif c]ler«. "fVe liave been condemned as evin* 
cing n iviii^ of taste in cutting off our forests 
without IcAil^f what it would take a half cen- 
tury to pr«il^tce, ft shade near where it is pro- 
pused to ifrict buililings. The fact is, that 
trees o/prfe fisil groHth have their roots most- 
ly m the u^fper stratum of earth and near the 
surface. A tree acts upon its roots, and is act- 
ed upon by the wind, sustaining in common 
with the whole forest the force of this element, 
and it becoaies accommodated or naturalized to 
the pressurvp But when lef\ alone or unsus- 
tahr-.l ii y Uorii^ iV^wu by the first gale, often . 
to the injury of property, and even of life. I| 
is true wisdom therefore, that induces the set- 
tler to cut Or girdle the whole growth, that a 
danger so serious may be avoided. 

Consideriog the oak as the monarch of the 
wood, we bb^n where this tree predominates. 
From a caieful examination of several lots of 
conud'irab'e extent, which have been cut clean, 
and ^t..i%;.iiere eould be little doubt that the. 
growth was,^ as it were, primeval ; not more 
than seventy rings could be discovered. As the 
outer rings were not very distinct, it may be 
fairly inferred, that many yeats might have 
passed by without thh iodication of increase. 
The result seems sufKci»nt, more especially if 
it shall be confirmed by u>incident facts, to es- 
tablish the preceding hypothesis ; that it is gen- 
erally most beneficial to cut off our wood lots 
at some period between forty and &(ty years ; 
varying the rule somewhat as circumstances 
may dictate. 

Where lots are left for a much longer period, 
or where the old trees are gradually selected 
as wanted by the prcpnstor, tha^proivih btr 
comes more and more feeble. 

The English writers generally lay down a 
different result from what appears to be the 
fact in this country as to the growth of wood. 

First they assert, that after a period of about 
fifty years the forest trees will not shoot anefp 
after being cut over. This is so far from be- 
ing the case here, that it is believed that scarce 
an instance has occurred, where lots are fenced 
and cattle are kept out, but that a new growth 
has rewarded the owner of the soil. In sevei:- 
al lots of old growth upon Blue Hill in Milton, 
it was predicted that there would not be a new 
growth. The wood was cut off in about 1800, 
and there is now a^ne vigorous succession of 
the same sort of trees. 

Old lots, when the wood is taken therefrom, 
are too often left exposed as pastures or in com«^ 
mens 'f the roots are snrchai^d with sap ; the w 
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flboots, when tbej rise op, are of rapid growth, 
tender, and Dutritive ; they are cropped bj 
cattle and sbeep, and the erroneow conclusion 
above stated Is too hastily drawn^ in this coun- 
try At least. The next point, upon which we 
inost dissent, is this. That ^^ the trimming of 
wood lots is beneficiat.^^ Trae it is, that some 
of our farmers tliink that the stamps of their 
treee may be deprived of a portion of their nu« 
merous suckers tor a few years. They are used 
to serve as hoop poles. Perhaps from the ne- 
cessity of the case, and the situation of the 
country, this may be justified. But experience 
here seems fully to establish it, tiiat wood lots 
should not be trimmed in the manner recom* 
mended by the English writers, for the purpose 
of letting in the air and light. In a variety of 
instances where this has been done, the conse- 
quence has been that the leaves have been 
blown- away, which would have made the land 
lie light and nourish the roots. A thick gprass 
sward has been formed, and the lots have been 
stunted in growth, and most essentially injured. 

There is no doubt that in the family of the 
oaks there is a great difference in growth and 
duration. The red oak (Quercus Robra) ; the 
grey oak (Quercus Ambigua) ; the swamp white 
oak (Quercus Prinus Discolor) ; in forests attain 
ti^eir growth sooner than the white oak (Quer 
€us AU>a.) The latter tree spreads its limbs 
parallel nearly with the earth ; by engrossing a 
greater extent of soil it has the benetit of better 
nutrition. As it seldom predominates in the 
foreftt in close growth, it does not perhaps ma- 
ture much under from 60 to 80 years, and when 
in single and favorable situations, it requires a 
much longer period. The Chesnut of the U. 
States (Castanea Vesca) is a long lived tree, but 
less so than the white oak 4 it grows to a large 
size and is valuable for timber, hk SceUand* 
they conjecture some of their Chesnut trees to 
be nearly three hundred years old. A^ has been 
before observed, the white oak aad the elm, in 
common with all other trtes when well situated 
in cultivated grounds, an/near roads and houses, 
attain great and protr^ted age, and must be 
considered as forming fif not exceptions) classes 
of cases by themselves, not inferferin^ with that 
s^ystem under which we place our rarests and 
wood lots. 

I feel that I owi an apology to you sir, as 
well as your readers, for the length of this 
communication. My object has been to excite 
ao attention, which is becoming more and more 
important asto our wood lots, and 1 feel desir- 
w» of irriTigiTig ThoSc forward who are better 
informed. As it may furnish, however, some 
amusement to the curious, and lead to the gen- 
eral benefit and ornament of the country to 
adorn our highiyays and pleasure groumls with 
trees in rows and otherwise, I shall subjoin a 
Variety* of instanced of the size, age, &c. of 
several in this neighborhood and ebewiiere, 
which will serve to show what an astonishing 
increase time insensibly effects in this wonder- 
ful product of the earth. 

I am, Sir, respectfully yours, &c 

JOHN WELLES. 



•This Appendix wai necessarily omitted, bat will 
appear 



To rgtnovt the tiuin of Cherry or Claret IFme.^^ Ap- 
ply a solution of sal amqvniiac in lemon or lime juice 
to the spot, and in -a shoh time it will disappear. 



vom, thb vjbw sjtoi^ahjb fakmejl. 
Mr. Editor, 

The time of planting reminds me of a ques- 
tion not yet sMIed to the general satisfaction 
of farmers. I have reference to seed potatoes, 
whether they shoirid be planted whole, or cut 
into pieces. Experiment affords the only cri- 
terion whereby we may form conclusions in 
cases like this, and it w^uld be well if more 
were made public that we might be the better 
enabled to judge. I will therefore state one 
which will perhaps throw at least a single ray 
of light on the subject, among the many that 
illuminate your paper on the most important 
occupation of man. 

In planting my potatoes the last season, I had 
the seed cut into two parts, without regard to 
the seed end, and planted three pieces in a hill ; 
but as the hills and rows were very near togeth- 
er, I found when 1 bad planted about two- thirds 
of the field, thai the seed thus prepared was all 
expended, and not then Iiaving time to cut more, 
I planted the remainder of the ground with 
whole potatoes, one in each hill, and of the 
larger size. The season, in this quarter, was 
not fruitful in potatoes, the usual produce being 
short of a medLm ^il<>P« ^ rust almost univer- 
sally struck them throughout the country some 
time prior to their* maturity. Those of mine 
above mentioned, suffered with others, but a 
difference in the appearance of the vines, be- 
tween those from the whole seed and those 
from the cuts, early attracted my ; notice; the 
former being apparently much less affected by 
the rust than the latten All the time of har- 
vesting, the vines of the cut seed were entirely 
dry, while those of the whole seed retained 
some considerable juice and greenness of ap- 
pearance 



of the tield planted with whole seed to yield 
much more abundantly and much larger pota- 
toes than the other part. The soil and the cul- 
tivation were alike in all respects, no other 
manure having been applied than leached ashes 
spread and ploughed in, and plaister dropped 
on the seed. 

This experiment affords an argument against 
the very prevalent opinion in favor of cutting 
seed potatoes'; and it has, in my estimation, the 
more force from its accordance with the gen- 
eral order of nature, on which all true theories 
mtist be founded. 

My object in making this short communica- 
tion is to elicit others on the question of more 
importance, and from sources more worthy of 
notice. The potatoes although a humble root, 
is one of the most important productions in our 
whole system of agriculture. B. 

Buckfield^ Maine, May 10, 1823. 



From the Portland Gazette. 
Recipe for making good yeUow Butter, 
A gentleman from Scotland has lately called 
at this office and requested us to promulgate 
the following recipe for the benefit of those 
farmers who supply our market with butters- 
He was led to make the auggestion in conse- 
quence of having noticed that our butter made 
after the cattle are put to hay, is almost uni- 
versally white. He si^s that in his country the 
dairy women avoid (his by grating some orange 
carrots, the juice of which, after being strained, 
is mixed with thf cream prevjoo? to churning. 



Butter thus manufactured acquires not only a 
befiutiM yellow color, but a flavor which adds 
^eatly to its value. The quantity of carrot 
juice necessary to be used for this purpose may 
easily be ascertained : indeed the judgment of 
the manufacturer cannot fail to suggest very 
nearly the quantity necessary to give it a prop* 
er color. 

Art ^ dre$iing Flax $0 oi to rtiembU Si!k^ at 
practised in Germany. 
Take one part of lime, and between two and 
three parts of wood asfaea ; pour over them a 
due proportion of water to make a strong and 
sharp lie after they have stood together all 
nigkt, which must be poured off when quite 
clear. Tie handsfuU of flax at both ends, to 
preient its entangling, hut let the middle of 
each be spread as open as possible, in a kettle, 
on the bottom of which has firat been placed a 
little straw with a eletb over it. Then put 
anotker cloth over the flax, and so continue 
coverhig each layer of flax with a cloth, till 
the kettle be nearly full; Pour over the whole 
the clear lie, and after boiling it for sooie hours 
take It out, and throw it ia cold water. This 
boiling, ^c. may be repeated, if ju^d reqm'- 
site. The flai: must be each time dried, hack- 
led, beaten, and rubbed fine ; and, at length, 
first dressed throqgh a large comb, and then 
through a very fine poe. By this process the 
S^x acquires a beautifully bright and soft thread. 
The tow^ which is beaten efl^ when papered 
up and combed like cotton, is not only nSed for 
many of the same purposes, but makes an ex- 
cellent lint for wounds. 

Mode of Whiitning Straw. 



in digging these potatoes, we found that part p In 1806, a new method, of whiteaiog atrav 

♦k^ K^u «i„«i^j -.:*u «.u^i J 4^ ..i^ufwas discovered in Germany. This consists of 

iteeplng it m muriatic add saturated with pot- 
ash. The straw, thus prepared, never turns 
yellow, is of a shining white, and acquires great 
flexibility, bbs= 

Preserved Strawberries. 
To one pound of ripe strawberries put one 
pound of powdered loaf sugar, laying alternate- 
i3( on a deep dish a layei of each. Let them 
remain thus for twenty-four hours, when boil 
them in a sirup till they are all of a color. In 
order to determine when they are done enough, 
cut one of them open. Then, taking them out, 
boil the sirup to the consistence of a jelly, let 
it remain till cool, then put in your strawber- 
ries, and let them boil up once, take them offl 
and when cool, pot them into a pot for use. 



Hop Beer.— For a half barrel of beer take 
balf a pound of hops and half a gallon of mo- 
lasses; the latter must be poured by itself into 
the cask. Boil the hops, adding to them a tea- 
MipfuU of powdered ginger, in about a pailfnil 
tnd a half of water, that is, a quantity sufficieot 
10 extract the virtue of the heps. When sufli- 
dently brewed, put it up warm into the cask 
ihakii^ ft well ia order to mix it with the mo! 
lasses. Then fill it up with water quite to the 
bong, which must be left open to allow it to 
work. You must be careful to keep it con- 
stantly filled up with water whenever it works 
orer. Whea sufficiently wrought to be bottled, 
put about a spoonful! of imohisses iata each 



bottle. 
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From the American Farmeri ^ 
YMPROVEMENT IN THE CONSTRUChON Of 
BEE HIVES. 
- Newhuryportt Marth 85 1823« 
^olui S. Skfimier, Esq. 

Drar Sik— ^I obsefred hi yotir paper, No. 48, 
Tol. 4th,* an extract from the National Gazette, 
recommending tbe method practised in Germa- 
Dj, of gathering honey, as being easier tiian 
that of India, and more merciful than that of 
this country, which Induces me to think that 
Blalce^s patent Bee Hi?e bad never been emm- 
ined by the writer— 'as honey can be taken 
from a hire of that kind, and if too much be 



taken the bees can be fumfahed without osing 
in one case herbs, glores^ cap and mask ; and 
in the other lifting the hive to feed them fi^oro 
a 8aQCer-*-and' besides it is well known, that 
most of the white comb is pnt in tbe top, there- 
fore in taking out a box, «s described by the 
plate, and replacing it by another, tbe bread, 
&c. of the bees is not disturbed. I enclose you 
a drawing of the hires, a copy 0^ the schedule 
referred to in his^ letters patent, and making 
part of the same, containing Mr. Blake's de- 
scription of his improvement in the construc- 
tion of the bee hive. 




^^ Thb improvement consists in the construe- 
tion of a hive, so that any quantity of honey, 
from a very small portion, to nearly one third 
part of the whole, may be extracted at any time 
from the hive« without any serious injury to the 
tpees, or withont the destruction of any of ther 
lives of those vahiable little animals, and so that 
whenever there is a deficiency of honey for the 
support of the bees, or no more than is neces- 
sary for the purpose, if may be supplied or tak- 
en away at pleasure. Let a square box, of tbe 
size of the common hive, or any other conve- 
nient size, be made of pine, or any other suita- 
ble wood. Let a number of bars be placed hor- 
izontally, at about one third part of the distance, 
from the top of the hive, so that the space be- 
tween each bar shall be about twp-fiftfas of in 
inch. Let any number of separate boxes, sty 



* For the same article, see N. E. Farmer, p. 322. 

TRIBUTE TO MERIT- 
Translation of a Utter from Monsieur de Dofn- 
helUi President of the Central Agricultural to- 
defy ofKancyy to the Right Hon, Sir John 5k- 
clair, Bart, dated J^ancy, 1th Nov. 1821. • 
u Sill — I have the honor to inform you, tlat 
on the 3d of this month the"^ Central Society of 
Agriculture of Nancy, has inscribed your nabe 
on the list of its Foreign Correspondents. Tbe 
Diploma shall be transmitted to you with^ 
delay. I hope that yon will not refuse the Its- 
tre which your name would procure it, Un 
Society now in its infancy. 

^^ I beg leave here to exptress all the satisfJc- 
tioni which I experience, in a choice so honofa- 
ble to the Society ; and to add, how much I tra 
pertonally flattered, with the sort of brothW- 
^|Ood, which this gives me,- with the persini 



nine or more, or less, be so made, that, they, 
shall fill up the whole space between the bars 
mentioned, with any convenient thing inserted 
in the tops of the boxes, for the purpose of ex- 
tending them at pleasure, and let there be a 
tover to be placed orer the whole, In each «, 
manner as inay be thought most convenient.^^ 
(Signed) . EDWARD BLAKE. 

I would also observe, that I have several of 
those hives preparing, and am confident they 
will answer a valuable purpose. Tbe cost is 
very trifling, and those who purchase the rights 
of vending to the several states and counties, 
charge only about two dollars, to each farm or 
individual for the privilege. Mr. Blake's resi- 
dence is in the town of Hartford, County of 
Dxford, state of Maine, unless he haa removed 
within a few months. 

Respectfully, your obedient, 

BENJAMIN POOR. 

whom 1 consider to be the first agriculturist in 
Europe.. 

^^ I have been occupied. Sir, for some time, 
in translating your excellent ^^ Code of Agricul- 
ture.'^ if any thing can contribute to raise Ag^ 
riculture in France, to the rank of a science, 
which we could not till now pretend to do, it 
will certainly be the publication of this work in 
French, being tbe most systematic, the most 
concise, and, in my opinion, the most perfect, 
which has hitherto been written in any lan- 
guage. 

^^ In the course of this work, which is alrea- 
dy well advanced, I have perceived more than 
once, that I should require information respect- 
ing some particulars. If you would have the 
extreme kindness to permit me to apply to you 
to obtain such information, it wou1d.be a motive 
for gratitude which I would well knpw how to 



value ; and in which all the French Agricultur- 
ists, who know how to appreciate your useful 
lessons, would participate with me. 

^M have 'already met with some words, of 
which I do not well know the meaning ; for in- 
stance, 1 do not know what is Che insect called 
wire worm. I have not been able to ascertain 
it, nor even^o- approximate what it can be, as 
it does not extend its ravages with us, to grain 
sown on clover, when ploughed up, as is the 
case in England, i do not know either, what . 
is the plants called rib grass^ of which I have 
not yet seen the botanical name given. Per- 
haps, indeed, it may have escaped me while 
reading, and I may find it but in the continuif- 
tion of the translation. 

^^ This work, to which, notwithstanding its 
importance I am only able to devote a short 
time every day, will still require three or four 
month? ; iMit 1 hope it will be published about 
that ilmef 

^^ I beg that you will accept the expression 
of the re^ectful sentiments, with which 1 have 
the honor to be. Sir, your very humble anci 
obedient fuervant, 

(Signed) Matthieu de Dombelle aine.^'^ 

From the Tre&toa Emporium. 

HOW TO PRODUCE THE BEST OF FRUIT. 

Take a scion from a tree, the growth of the, 
preceding year, of the choicest fruit to be found 
— cut thb scion into pieces of two, three or four 
inches in length, dip the ends cut in warm rosin 
so as to prevent the sap issuing out—- plant the 
pieces in soil suitable for an orchard. A num^ 
ber of shoots will spring nip ; from these select 
the most thriflty for growtll, lop down the re- 
maining shoots and cover (hem faithfully with 
earth, and in a short time they will become 
cncM^jto nourish. tind hasten the growth of- the 
tree. Asi orcliard may be produced in tliis man- 
ner at least two years sooner than from the seed. 

DAlTDEUONS. 
A medical writer m the National Intelligent 
cer remarks ; — " Dandelions hnve always been 
considered peculiarly usifnl in visceral obstruc- 
tions, particularly those df the liver, ivhen eaten 
either as greens, sailed, or taken in ptisans. — 
They seem calculated, froti their stimulant de- 
obstruent powers, to promoVe bilious discharges, 
and, from long experience, have been found 
highly efficacious in all biliary affections of 
the liver. They are also good to keep the 
body open, and are diuretic and attenuant. In 
the dropsyj the dandelion has been known for 
ag"^ to be of great utility. The ancients, says 
Willicfa, were better acquainted with the prop- 
erties of this excellent vegetable, than those 
modem practitioners wlio appear to be more 
anxious to introduce exotics^ imported from dis- 
tant countries, than to ascertain the qualities of 
those numerous medical pTants which grow in 
our.own climate. I advise all who are troubled 
with bile, flatulencies, fullness of blood, and 
who are tearful of dropsy, vertigo, he. to make 
free use of this precious giA ot nature, tbe 
Dandelion. 

Information to the Ladies.-^Vlfkid stuffs will 
neither shrink nor lose their lustre, by the fol- 
lowing simple method of cleaning them. — Wash 
them lirith soap and cold water, and starch and 
.iron them ht{oj^m(m^'^Q3fh&^b^ 
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From the lait Pamphlet published by the Eatex Agri- 1 brewer in Newbqryport, and produced alKHil 
cultural Socie^. 400 botheb to the acre. In May, 1822, the 

land was twice pkxighed and planted in billfl, 



JOHN LEES' STATEMENT* 

Newbury, Nov. 19, 1822. 
To the Cwmnittee on Indian Com and other crops. 
GumsMKH — In the aummer of 1821 n^ fields, 
generally known by^ the nanie^ of " Boynton 
Field," which had been for e^fhl or t«n years 
adapted to mowing, not exhibiting so good an 
appearance as usual in grass, I thought of mak- 
ing up the deficiency by raising a crop of poto- 
toes ; consequently, in the latter part of June, 
I mowed about three quarters of an acre, the 
produce of which, as near as we could judge by 
appearances, was a ton of hay of an excellent 
duality. I then brok^ up the land and planted 
the common white potatoes, putting a small- 
fhoyel full of compost manure Mo each of the 
hills. The manner of ploughing, planting, hoe- 
ing, &c. was much the same as practised by the 
farmers in this yicinity ; and in autuma the crop 
of potatoes was rising two hundred bushels. — 
This success induced me to try what I could do 
with Indian com ; and late in nutunn I carted 
on thirteen cart loads of compost Bianire, which 
lay in small heaps unUl the followifig spring, 
when more of the field was broken up, and this 
manure spread over the land and ploughed in ; 
then ploughed again and harrowed. The hills 
were made three and a half feet one way and 
three feet the other distant from each other, 
then a shovel full of manure, partly compost 
and part from the hog yard, was placed in each 
hill, and fi^e kernels of the common eight row*- 
ed corn dropped in each hill. At the time of 
the* first hoeing it was discovered that a red 
headed worm, measuring from a half inch to 
une and'a half inches in length, was committing 
sad depredations ; it was the opinion of 0any 
respectahle men, that nearly ^•ne batt was de- 
strojred. This was replanted, but still the worms 
continued the destruction ; aad the season being 
far advanced, the defectiy^ hills were planted 
again with pumpkins, sq«ashes, tumifM, &c. — 
The piece was hoed three difierent times, and 
at the second time the plough was vmA to faci- 
litate the hoeing ; ao^l in autumn ( harvested 
.from one acre, measdred and staked out by Mr. 
John Northener, oni hundred and eight bushels 
and twenty quarts of con^ weighing fifty-nine 
pounds to the bushel; seventeen hundred and 
fifty pounds of. pumpkins, one hundred and &(iy 
pounds of squashes, and eighteen bushels of tur- 
nips. As to the precise times of ploughing, 
hoeing, planting, &c. I cannot ascertain, in cOn- 
^sequ^nce of my principal workman being de- 
prived of his labor by indisposition, and the 
multiplicity of my cares n^ule it impossible for 
me 40 pay that attention which was necessary ; 
suffice it to say that my jnode of management 
was much the same as that of iarmers in gen- 
eral. I am, gentlemen, with much respect, 
your obedient servant, JOHN LEES. 

BENRY UTTLE'S STATEMENT. 

Newbury, Nov. 6, 1822. 
To the Committee on Green Cropi, 
GcifTLEMEir — The following is ii statement of 
the cultivation and |Hroduction of one acr6 9i 
Indian Com, raised by>the subscr^r la New- 
bury. . The soil is a dark clay leam^ and in 
18£1 was planted with beets and carrots, and 
manured with six cords of xnahure made by a 



three and a half feet apart, with five cords of 
coinpost manure put in the : holes ; foqr grains 
of com were put in each hill on the manure 
and covered with a hoe ; the com is the eight 
mwed kind, and weighed, when harvested, 58 
pounds to- the bushel. The green, or unripe 
com, was not measured ; it was hoed three 
times, and late in the season ; the few weeds 
that eame up weise destroyed. The stalks were 
topped the middle of September ; it was bar 
vested in October, and drawn to the granary 
and measured, and there were two hundred and 



HENRY UTTLE'S STATEMENT— ON TURNIPS. 
Newbury, Nov. 5, 1822* 
To ihe Committee on Green ' Crope, 
GEtttLEMBU — The following is a statement of 
the cultivation and production of a lot of En^ 
glish Turnips, raised by the subscriber, in New- 
bury. The soil is a clay loam, and had been 
down to g^rass six or seven years; in 1821 cot 
absut one ton of hay to the acre ; the last of 
June, 1822, it was mowed, and cut about half 
a ton of hay ; the ground was then ploughed, 
and ten cords of compost manure (die princi- 
pal part of the compost was manh sod,) spread 
on and harrowed in, then it was ploughed in 
shaUow ridges, three feet apart, and the seed 



thwjy-two and a half bushels of ears, and a frac-i sowed, with a machine, on the ridges, then a 
tion over. By shelling four bushels of ears, the ro]|^ was made to pass over the same, and the 



$0 00 
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estimate was, that there was one hundred and 
sixteep bushels %uid nine quarts of shelled sound 
corn. 

The expense of cultivating the above acre of 
corn, calculating labor at four shiHings. 
Rent of land 
Manure 
May 3. Ploughing 

9. Cross-ploughing 
10. Planting jmd putting the ma- 
N nure in the holes 

June 7. Hoeing 

12. Transplanting or filling up the 
vacant hills, calculated to 
have 3 stalks in each hill 
] 4. Hoeing the second time 
25. Hoeing the third time 
July 15. Destroying weeds 
Oct. 7, 8. Harvesting and measuring 



^8 75 
Yours, respectfully, 

HENRY lilTTLE. , 

N. B. The time of topping the stalks and 
getting in the bottom or but stalks, not in the 
estimate. The value of the stover [the stalks 
and husks] I think equal to one and a half tons 
of hay. — 

JOHN DWINELL'S STATEMENT— ON BEETS. 

The following statement of a cmp of Beets, 
with the manner of tilling the land, is submitted 
with the claim for the society^s premium, viz. 

The land in 1821 was in good heart and pro- 
duced a crop of potatoes, and is part of the lot 
which enabled the present claimant to obtain 
the second premium last year. A reference to 
the statement then made, will give the com- 
mittee a full knowledge of it. 

Tbe present year the bmd was ploughed 
May 1st and 2d, eight inches deep, with one 
yoke of oxen, which occupied one day and a 
half; after which it was harrowed, and fitted 
for receiving tbe seed, which occupied one day 
The remaio^r of the time was ibur days soww 
ing, two days weeding, two days hoeing, and 
eleven and a half days digging, topping, weigh- 
ing and housing the crop; in aU twenty two 
days labor. 

The quantity of manure was oi^e and a half 
.cords, and the quantity of seed two and a hatf 
pounds. 

The crop, which was weighed, amounted to 
29 tons, hundreds, 1 quarter and 25 lbs.—* or 
580 hundred, 1 quarter and 25 Ihsl 

All which is respectfully communicated. 
JOHN DWINELL. 

Salem^ JYovember 11, 1822, 



sowing was finished. It took one pound of 
seed to the acre; they were thinned to the 
distance of one foot apart in the row ; they 
were twice ploughed and hoed, and harvested 
the last of October, and the crop was six hun- 
dred and eighty seven and a half bushels. 

The expense of cultivating one acre of tur- 
nips 01 the above mode, calculating labor at 
four shillings per day. 
June 28, 29. Ploughing, harrowing, 

and sowing, ^ 67 

Sowed July 1. Seed and manure, 20 50 

Thinning, hoeii^, &c. 5. 33 

Harvesting, 3 33 



p5 S3 
Tbe quality of the crop. They were large, 
but in consequence of the drought they are fit 
only for stock. 

Yours respectfully, 

HENRY LITTLE. 

«LAS AND 108EPH LITTLB»S STATEMENT— 
ON TURNIPS. 

Newbury, Nov. 14,1822. 
To John W. Proctor.^ Esq, Secretary of the 'Es- 
sex Agricultural Society, 

Sm — We have this year cultivated an acre of 
esmmon turnips on our farm in Newbury, and 
8f vfe hope to obtain the Society's premium, 
we are bound to make a particular statement 
of the mode of cultivation. 

A small part of this acre was sown with tur- 
nips the last year ; the ether part has been 
gms# g^und five or six years. This year, 
tiAt part Which was used for turnips 'we sowed 
with flax, after putting on it about five loads of 
roinure, and pulled the flax as soon as the blow- 
iig had fallen off; then ploughed it, together 
with the grass ground, so as to make an acre, 
and after harrowing in part, carried on nine- 
tein cartloads of compost manure, mostly sandj 
lolttn, to mix with our clay loam. The one 
p^ we spread on half the ground, and then 
ri%ed it with a small double-mouldboard plough, 
abut two feet and nine inches apart. The 
otker part was fbrrowed with the plough, and 
thft manure put in the furrows at a like distance 
(t^ produce however was about equal,) and 
rilged as above, which covered all the manure. 
Oie pound and a half of seed was sown on the 
aoce, one mw on a ridge, and after the turnips 
wire out of the way of the 1t^ they Wcre 
tfautned at the distnnce of 10 or 12 hiches, the* 
hoed twice, and ploughed once. 

T;he time of harvesting b^|^ the 28th of 
Oitober, and ended^tiie Ant ef Noveniber; ani 
uigitized Dy vjjOv^v iC 
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th'ere were six hundred* and fifteen btlsheU, 
trioimed fit for tite market, besides five or six 
bushels defective br* rotten, and unfit. The 
weight of a bushel 69 Hm. Expense of calti- 
T'a^n:. 

Plodghing and hanowing • 

Manure 

Seed 

Ridging and sowing « 

Thinning 

Hoeing 

Harvesting 

. Sir, we are jours, with great respect, 
SILAS LITTLE, 
JOSEPH LITTLE. 
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trees. It will dislodge and destroy the insects 
which have afa*eadjr formed their nests and bred 
among the leaves. When used in the early 
part of the year,- it seems ^o prevent the hisects 
from settling upon them ; . but whether by ren- 
dering the surface of the leaf' disagreeable to 
the animals, and thus repelling "Ihem, or by 
neutralizing the acid they deposit, and thus 
preventin|^ the leaf from cqntracting into a nec- 
essary form for their reception, I pannot pre- 
sume to determine. One of the modes by which 
this mixture indirectly contributes to the ferti- 
lity of the groond may be by its destruction of 
the insects which prey upon tlie plants. 

^^ It is also, I think, to be preferred to lime 
water,* or the wood ashes and lime which Mr. 
Forsyth recommends for the destruction of in- 
sects. It is nreferable to the lime water, and 
the lime, beoiuse lime ioses its causticity, and 
with that its e£Bcacy, by exposure to air, and 
must consequently be frequently applied ; and 
to the dredging of the leaves with the fine dust 
of wood ashes and lime, because the same effect 
is produced bv the mixture without the same 
labor, and is obtained without expense.^' 

The same writer directs to make use of a 
common garden pump (jot crinkling trees with 
soap suds, and says* if the water of a washing 
cannot be had, a quantity of potash, dissolved 
in waterj'^may be substituted. He declares that 
^^ the washing c^ the trees twice a week for 
three or four weeks ia the spring will be suffi- 
cient to secure them from the injuries of these 
insects.^' A long paper on the use of soap suds 
as a manure is concluded as follows : ^^ On the 
whole then, this must be considered as a valua- 
ble manure, as it can be obtained easily, at 
small expense, and in large quantities; and 
when its nature is well understood, will proba- 



Uybe no ie« esteemed by the farmer ^lim- ttivwoii^ pointed oat iii «n artkle^ publbbed p. 



The Farmtr^t and Gardener^ s Rtmetnbr$nc&r* 

MAY. 
GrvE NO QUARTBR TO Noxioifs htsecb.—- Our 
climate and soil have, of late years, developed 
extraordinary propensities to increase and mul- 
tiply the petty plunderers which tensit e^try 
clod, pervade every particle of earth, float in 
every breeze, make tlieir domiciles in eveiy 
useful vegetable, and tease, torment and destroy 
many of our most valuable domestic aoimals. — 
We have already (p. 293) recommended some 
applications for the purpose of checking the 
ravages of insects. We would now menti#n 
another substance, wliich is valuable as well for 
manure, as for its property as a preservative 
against insects. Soap mat is highly recemmeod- 
ed, by good authority, as very efficacious in both 
(those capacities. Yet^ we apprehend that it 
is commonly Arown away by peepu wh«f eill 
themselves excellent Economists. Many a tidy 
body makes use of soap suds in the manufacture 
of puddles, generally located near the stepi of 
the front door, which appear very agreeable in 
consequence of the contrast, thus exhibited, be- 
tween the nastiness witlM>ut, and the neatness 
within doors. When not conveyed by prober 
pipes, trougl»s or channels, to some general k-e- 
pository of liquid manure, (according to ourdi- 
rectiona p. 281) they should be preserved ei.iier 
in pits sunk in the garden and lined with clay, 
or in tubs, barrels, hogsheads, &c. Or if nlore 
convenient^ make a large trough from the but 
of a pine, or some other suitimle tree, and di- 
rect your washer woman to save her sudi in 
that recipient. Thus, with a little pains, you 
get great gains; for a little care, is a great af- 
fair, as ^^ Poor Richard'^ might have said. Knd 
when proper times and opportunities occuifap- 
ply this kind of liquid manure to your fbit- 
trees, your garden vegetables, &c. and we Will 
pay all the damage which insects do after kich 
application ; that is to say, provided, nevertie- 
less, that our informants have not decoded 
us relative to the good effects of said apptca- 
tion ; of which, however, we have no apke- 
bension. ' 

The Rev. Mr. Falconer, one of the coi^- 
pondents of the Bath Agricultural Society! In 
treating of soap suds as a manure, and an s^ti 
dote to insects, has the following observatidis : 

i* This mixture of an oH and an alkali has teen . g^^ gardenert recdmmend the nw of lime water, 
more generally known than adopted as a rene- ^^t it is not commooly employed, being Iband hurtiul 
4f egidJMl ihe^ isseets which infeet wall ftuit to the foliace.-^itf^[noiMfiift4 lU^ 



rue, and two of Virginia tobacco; (a sufficient 
quantity of tobacco alone will do, but not so 
well,) boil these together in about two pails 
full of rain water for nearly half an hour, strain 
it through, a cloth, and with this liquor sprinkle 
the trees. He pcrfonns4fais with a* barrow en- 
gine; but the operation should be per^rmed 
when the caterpillars or worms have left theic 
nocturnal nest or web, and are dispersed on the 
trees. Repeat the operation two or three times, 
and they will drop down and expire.^'* 

When caterpillars or worms are in their nests 
(which is generally the case in cool, rainy or 
cloudy weatlier, or early in the morning after a 
cool night,) we are told that spirits of turpen** 
tine, or common fish oil, applied by a sponge 
attached to the end of a pole, will kill every 
caterpillar within the sphere of its influence. 
But as vre said before, if soap suds will answer 
according to the recommendations, we do not 
perceive the necessity for ransacking the whole 
store-house -of nature for other and more expen- 
sive remedies. We should think it advisable to 
strain or decant any liquid substance which shall 
be applied to the leaves of trees or other vege* 
tables, for a glutinous or muddy substance might 
close the pores or impede the perspiration of 
the leaves, which are the lungs of plants. 

Worms WHICH attack the Roots aito Tauins 
OF Fau/r Trees ahd other Trees. — John Prince 
Esq. of Roxbury, published a communicafiioB 
relative to these insects in the Mass. Agdcultu« 
ral Repository, vol. iv. From this it appears 
that Mr. Prince had lost many apple trees by 
means of ^\ a small, sWhite, ringed worm, about 
three quarters of an inch long, with a dark col- 
ored head, (I believe the same which attacks 
the peach tree,) attacklDg Ihem it and just be- 
low the surface of the ground. The remedy is 



horse dung. To the gardener, as. well as to 
the farmer, it is useful, mixed with mould, as a 
fertilizing compost ; or when fluid may be ap- 
plied to his fruit trees, as a wash fatal to the 
noxious brood of predatory insects.'' 

The writer of the article above quoted men- 
tions no particular kinds of insects which may 
be destroyed by this mixture, but says <^ it will 
dislodge and destr6y the insectd which have al- 
ready formed their nests and bred among the 
leaves.'' Caterpillars and canker worms are said 
to be very tenacious of. life, and probably might 
not be immediately destroyed by the applica- 
tion here recommended. But pure water alone, 
if thrown with some force against their habitar 
tions, with a forcing pump, would disconcert if 
not destroy those evil doers. 

If soap suds alone are cotnpetent to the de- 
struction of these insects, of course other more 
troublesome and expensive applications may be 
omitted. Besides, the mixture recommended 
would be worth applying, were it merely on 
account of its properties as a manure. It might 
be well, in order to make assurance doubly sure, 
to mix with your suds decoctions of elder and 
tobacco. We are of opinion that a little tar or 
turpentine thrown in with the above ingredi- 
ents would make the compound more e^cacious. 

Mr. Yates, of Albany, recommends the follow* 
ing prescription for "doctoring off" caterpil- 
lars. " Take a handful of worm wood, one of 



317, dd col. of our paper The following is 
likewise recomlnended in the Mast. Agricultural 
Repository: "Take equal parts of quick iitne^ 
cow dang and clay., which by the addition of 
soa^p suds and urine, should be reduced to the 
consistence of common paste. To make it more 
adhesif e add a litfle htlr. Let the whole stem, 
from the roots to the branches, be enveloped 
with a coating or this, composition, and occa* 
siona%, repeated, and it will scarcely be possi- 
ble fot the fly* or worm or insects to injure the 
trunk of the tnee ; and it will at the same time 
prove conducive 'to' its health and vigor. It 
might even be recommended to make the ap- 
plicatkm to all young trees, at the time of trans* 
plantiig, especially in places where the worm 
is known to prevail." 

Lict iNS'ESTiNQ YoxijiQ ORCHARDS. — The follow- 
ing is a communication on this subjest, whidi, 
we believe, was first published in t\m Mass. 
Agricultural depository, fot iii, p. 144. The' 
it has been frequently republished it may be 
new to some, and se'rv.e as a remembrancer to 
others of our readers. 

« This insect, called lice,, in in form like half 
a kernel of rye, (but not more than one twenti- 
eth part so large) with the 4.et side sticking to 
the smooth part of the tree. They resemble 
blisters; and are near the coUr of the bark Qf 
the tree. These blisters confain from ten t^ 
thirty nits or eggs each, in form like a snake's 
wli^ch, m a common season, begin to 
— * > 
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hatch about the 25th of May, and finish about 
the 10th of June. These nits produce white 
anioialcalaB, resembling a loose, so small they 
are hardly perceptible by the naked eye, which 
immediately after they are hatched, open the 
passage at the end of the blistet, and crawl oat 
oo the hark of the tree ; and there remain with 
b«]t«little motion, aboat ten days; when they 
btick themselres fast to the bark of the tree 
and die. From this little ciifcass arises a small 
speck of blue mouldy which is most plain to be 
seen between the 10th and 20th of Jane, and 
continues about fifteen days, and then gradually 
wears of, until the old carcass appears^, which, 
by this time is formed into a new blister, and 
contains the spawns or nits before mentioned. 

^^ These blisters prevent the circulation of 
•ap, and pfote is fatal to the tree as the canker 
worm. 

^^ In order to remedy the difficulty, I hare 
made many experiments within a few years; 
hot long to no good effect, not knowing then 
the particular season when these anhnalculae 
could be most easily destroyed. This, bower- 
er, 1 hare lately found to be between the time 
they hatch, anid that when the moul^ leaves 
them.* The application that 1 hare found most 
effectualis, washing the trees with lye or brine. 
Lime, also, mixed with lye, to the consistence 
of white wash, may be useful. And although 
the 9maU branches cannot be cleansed in this 
manner without much difficulty, stilt, if the 
body of the tree, and the branches near the 
-body are kept clean until there comes a rough 
bark, 1 think the lice will not kill the (ret, 

(^Some people have recommended the ap- 
plication of train M to the tree, which, indeed, 
is a powerful antidote against lice, but being of 
a glutinous quality, is very detrimental to the 
tree. Inoculatwf^ has been proposed ; whii^li, I 
think, will have no effect at ad on iM lice ; 
for 1- perceive they hatch in Iby, on branches 
that Were pruned off the tree in March, aad the 
sap entirely extinguished. 

^^ These lice are natural in the uncuUvvated 
forest, on wliat is called ivoose-wood, and other 
bashes. 

^^ Much care should he taken on their first 
appearing in an orchard or nursery; as ihe 
cutting doWn and destroying a few you^ trees 
is of no importance, compared with the ^ffi- 
culty of having an orchard overran witii them. 

«^ P. S. The brine or pickle with which the 
tree is to be washed, should not be such as has 
liad meat salted in it ; but let one quart cf com- 
mon salt be dissolved in two gallons of clean 
water.*' 

IirouN Corn. — It is time to begin to think 
about planting this valuable grain. It is not 
best, however, to commit your seed to the 
ground till it has been pretty well warmed and 
dried by the advance of spring, which, this 
year, is unusually backward. The old Indian 
rule with regard te the time of planting, is to 
plant when the leaves of the white oak tree 
are about the size of a moose's ear. This, we 
believe, generally takes place, in New Eng- 
land, between the 20th of May and the first of 
Jjone. 

^^ If twenty loads of good manure can be af- 
forded to an acre, it should be spread on the 

• *' It Sippeart Irom this account,' by Mr. Periey , that 
these appearances can, in general, oiiy occar between 
Ma^ 26, and July 5." . 



land and ploughed in ; if no mere than half that 
quantity, it will be best to put in holes, in the 
former case the com usually comes up better, 
suffers less by drought and worms, and the land 
is lefl in better ordei;' after, the crop. In the 
latter case the plants are more assisted in their 
growth in proportion to the quantity of manure. 
If the manure be new dung, burying it Qn4er 
the furrows is by far the better method. None 
but old dung should be put in the hoies."*-^ 
Probably the best way is to spread a quantity 
of green or fresh manure over the ground as 
evenly as possible, and put your well rotted or 
compost manure into the hills. In this way the 
rotted manure will supply nourishment to the 
plants the first part of the season^ and the fresh 
mannre, which was spread over the whole sur- 
face, will assist the plants most materially about 
the time the ears are filling. Col. Valentine, 
in raising his premium crop (see page 178,) 
spread his green bam yard manure over the 
whole land, and likewise put another quantity 
^ of bam, hog, and slaughter yard manure" in 
the rows. In this way hf raised 116 bushels 
and 28 quarts of sound com to the acte. 

If your land is rough or stony, and your ob- 
ject is to fnake the most of your labor, your better 
way will be to plant your com in hills ^ but if 
the soil be rich and easy to till, 'and yoa wish 
to make the most ofyqur land, you will of course 
choose the drill method ; oi*, perhaps, if your 
object is to surpass every body, and get a pre- 
mium into the bargain, you may as well take a 
hint from the following paragraph, extracted 
from an essay of Mr. Black, published in the 
American Farmer, vel. ii, p. 27. 

^^ i risque it as an opinio^, confessedly with- 
out any actual experiment to support it, that as 
a matter of curiosity it might be possible to make 
floma faction of an acre of ground so deep and 
perfect in its sqil as to produce, and maintain 
to maturity, one stock of Indian com upon eve* 
ry twenty-four inches of square surface. If so, 
and we allow one good ear to each stalk, and* 
half a pint of grain to each ear, the product 
would be about at the rate of one hundred and 
sixty-eight bushels to the acre." 

it appears Uiat this conjecture has been more 
than realised. Messrs. J. & M. Pratt, of Easton, 
Madison county, N. Y. raised the last season, on 
one acre, one hundred and seventi^two bushfils and 
one fourth ; and on three acres, four hundred 
and ninety-four bushels and one fourth.! We 
have seen no statement of the particular mode 
of cultivation adopted by the Messrs. Pratt^s ; 
but can have no doubt that in order to obtain 
the greatest possible, crop of Indian com, (as 
well as any other vegetable^ it will be neces- 
sary that every plant ^ould stand by itself— 
that all the plants should be eqoi-distant from 
each other, and perhaps two feet each way 
would, in that mode of planting, be the distance 
required for the purpose stated. In that man- 
ner of planting, however, the cultivator must 
forego the advantage of using the plough to 
lessen the labor of hoeing, and probably for 
field cultivation the common modes of planting 
in drills, or in hills, will be most expedient. 



* Deane^a New England learner, 
t See page 117 of this paper. 

CmZ diseovered.'-'k bed of eoal of soperior quality 
has been discoTered on the Bum of Mr. Teal, situated 
at Kindejhook, on the Hudson river. 



ON MIXING LIME WITH MANURE. 

Our paper No. 39, page 306, cantaias a commnnica' 
tion lirom a corTeq>6adent, dated liveraiore, Maine, in 
which 18 the following query: " Would it not confer a 
favor oo your patrons, if some one iHio b acquainted 
with the ost and operation of lime, woald communicate 
through ihe medium of your paper, the manner and 
the quantity [of Ume] which should be miked with m 
load of green manure, and also how lon^ after the 
miztve hofore the straw and stubble will be decom- 
posed and fit for use ?»> 

As cone of our correspondents have obli|^d us with 
an anaver to this question we will state what we learn 
from boohs relating to thb subject, premising that we 
have fio knowledge of it derived from pers(maLr€zpe- 
rience. 

In a fsper first published in the Memoirs efthe Phi^^ 
ladelphh AgrieuUurdl Stitty, entitled " Notioes for a 
Tonng Tarmer,^ which is ascribed to the Hon. Judge 
Peters, tf Pennsylvania, (than whom no one stands 
high^o^ the roll of American agriculturists) we haW 
the following directions and assertions : 

'^Mixear/4 with yo«r fermentin|r litter or muck 
rather Una time, untU the fennentadon be snfficienay 
advanced;^ " Plaster, in compost in which yegeUbkr 
matter is nixed, is more beneficial than Ume.^^ \g9An 
he says, ^'Miz no hot lime with your muck, dung^, or 
compost htap before *ftraientatiOtt has ceased, or suffix 
ciently advanced, as it injures moderate fermentatioOf 
and often consumes the muck. Instances of even con- 
flafEsliai of strawy ma<^ by hot lime, to a great ex- 
tent,/ <^m be given. If lime -be nsed, that which is 
slatted iB safest and best, when mixed with either 
dufi|f or compost.^^ • • 

Xht same opiI^ons are expressed by other atithort. 
The writer of the article "Compost,*' in Rees» Cyclo- 
pedia, directs, m makbg composts, to hit^rpoee*^ layer 
of earth between ev6ry layer c4 dung and of lime. We 
ahcti^I^ think that In all rs^oa where ine uxMMire is 
C9vnbuitmry- ^ick lune would injure ii not destroy it» 
and we do not see why a cultivator amy not as well 
hmk a straw or muck heap with Asresali as with hot 
Ume* 

We will here subjoin one other quotation from the 
work of Judge Peters, above quoted, which, though it 
doef not dircctiy apply to the question stated by onr 
cone^Kmdfent, may be of use. . 

^9othhi|r requires mdre attention to the nature and 
quiKtics of your soil than the use of Ume. If it be too 
lavUily applied, or too frequently repeated without 
intervals of grass to furnish vegetable matter ; or ma- 
nures, either animal or vegetable, ploughed in for the 
lim (according to the country phraseology) to feed 
on,U renders your ground lime tick, and redaces it to 
sterlity. Our caustic lime must be applied in quantt* 
tics very far less than the mUd Ume. of Europe, if we 
woild avoid tufting a highly beneficial auxiliary into 
a dstructive scourge. No certain rules, as to qnan* 
tityper acre, cau be Axed, without a perfecf knowl- 
edg; of the soil to which it is to be applied. In all 
caso, moderate quantities, at first, are the safest. Our 
conmon lime is here meant ; as much depends on the 
kini of lime a^^plied. It must therefore be th^ stnd/ 
of tiose who apply lime, to discover its composition, or 
wh:t is called its strength, before they can Ibrm a cor- 
rect (pinion of its salutary or mjurious nses. It would 
seen, that the mild time , had some lertilixing qualities 
in iself, otherwise the lavish use of it, whereof we 
real, cannot be accounted for. The Ume of bumi 
oyser shells, is mild ; and land of any tolerable staple 
will bear great quantities beyondihe proper allowance, 
to tae acre of caustic lime, fifaay other hutanoes ought 
be iddttced. fioth lai]ge and siatt qwantities operate 
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at once. But it is fnj^icas; and coni]parcd with 
canttic lime, soon exhausted. Of the mild lime of 
En^and, leven hundred bjisheU have been put on an 
acre ; and two hundred \>ushel8 are common. What 
it Ihe strength of their jnild lime compared with ojster 
shell lime, or with our mai^esian or caustic lime, is 
iniknow^. Forty to sixty bushels of the latter, are 
amply sullident, with us, for any worn acre ; atid for 
jAoM part of our worn land, too much, at the first dres- 
ting. What quantity of oyster shell lime is proper at 
«rst, is not yet ascerUined. Repetitions of snaller 
quantities, at interrals, would be better than afplica- 
tiens of too much at once.^^ 

FALL FEVERS. 

A cort^spondent of the Franklin Gazette miles the 
Ibllowini^ remark^: 

^^ Some time since, when the hJl fcrer ra^driolent- 
Ij in the neighborhood of a canal, then in a«tate of 
progr e ta, numbers of the workmen engaged m it eat 
plentifully of gailic, and wholly escaped, whle those 
who abstained frcan the use of this article were sertre- 
ly aiBicted by the disorder. That this may hire been 
accidental I freely admit ; but garlic may, sererthe- 
IcM, be a specific against autumnal foyers, f so, it is 
an inTaluable article in th0 Matoia Medica.. Ptnoos 
m the neighborhood of canals and stagnaat waters 
ffenecally, are adrised to ma^ trial of this article, in 
the course of the succeeding fall, and cofimnnicate 
ihe result.'' 



FOREIGN. 



LATEST FROM EUROPE, 

Tbe ihip Thomas Fowler arrived at this port 4ft Ihe 

13th inst. bringinr London papers to the 5tk of April, 

and these contaiomg Madrid dates to the Ifth March. 

One body of the Spanish Insuigents wiUi their leader, 

had sormidered to Gen. Ballasteros, who granted 

~ them an entire pardon. Two superior officers fi'om 

Mequinenia have also made proponds to the Coastitu- 

tional general for a capitulatioii. Mina eoatinyea to 

-ioij^anize hie army, which is devoted to him. The 

Fren^L>rnMr vn*- «ot expected to move at present It 

nr tsxatbtr havi no niSani '^ oo&vx:y|uic«. an4 ^r^ 

they wni find none after entering Spain. An article, 

dated Stack Exchange, London, April 6, states, liat 

^ The well informed positively asiert that the invaion 

of Bpam is deferred to the 16th.'' Some of the paf«rs, 

however, declare that the war vrill soon be proeeated 

with great vigor. — - 

CmiianHnoplc-^The Janisaries are in a sta^ of 

fermentation, and the numerous Musselmen,«rho 

ae the street in arms, commit great excesses— 
broke into Christian houses^ and murderatfrv- 
eral persons, among whom were two Frenchmen md a 
German. It is reported that peace vrill probabl; be 
continued between the Russians and the Turks, iind 
that the latter were making great preparations t< re- 
possess themselves of the Morea. 

Caphtn •/ ths Pirate Sekomur Zaragotana.^^ckg' 
ston (jam.) papers of the 13th ult. contain an oftial 
account of the capture of that vessel, by the boai of 
the British, in which the marauders had 10 killed, ind 
15 wounded ; 16 were taken by the Spaniards on shre, 
and 28 carried into Fort Royal for trial. 

Three datfM later, — By an arrival at New York, Ion- 
don dates have been received to the 8th April. Tiere 
has been a report published in the London Sun thathe 
F^rench declara^on of war Had been received bythe 
FnyiiA government. This, however, turns out to e a 
mere stock-jobbing hoax. The French are still defy- 
ing their threatened attack on Spain, and expectabn, 
who has so long stood on tip-toe, may as well sefher 
feet down, and leave off gaping after bloody n#rs, 
which, it is hoped, she never nmrhave occaMOtto 
swallow. A corps of tiie Army of Faith^ after ha«)g 
been clothed and armed by the fYench, have aded 
good works to their creed, bv joining their brethen, 
the Spanish Patriots. The thuheu of Angouleme las 
left Paris for Bordeaux^ it should seem to take an adve 
part in the crumde* Whether this noble Amason I to 
4ijfb^iht BMMcn 9i Beauty m front w rear aftha 



French army, rumor does not say. Perhaps she will 
present some of the ensigns in the ICrench service with 
appropriate colors, a speech, &c. after the manner of 
our American ladies. And, possibly, his Majesty of 
Spain has promised to requite (he favor with an ^^ em- 
hroidered pelticoal^^ of his own manufacture. On the 
whole, the French councils appear to be as foeble and 
vacillating as their cause is unjust, and the terrible is 
giving place to the ridiculotts in all their late move- 
ments. 



DOMESTIC. 

The Governor and Council have examined the re- 
turns of votes for Senators from the several Districts, 
and it appears that 38 are elected — 22 democrats, and 
16. federalists. There is one vacancy in Essex and one 
in Bristol. 

The election of Representatives to the General As- 
sembly took place in this city last Monday. Twenty- 
four federalists were elected by an average majority 
of about one hundred votes ; and there is one vacancy. 
It is expected there will be a. democratic majority in 
the House of about fiAy . 

Peter O. Thacher, Esq. has been appointed by the 
Governor and Council, Judge of the Municipal Court 
for thb city, vice Judge Quiney resigned. 

On Wednesday night last, Louis Debois, a French- 
man, of genteel appearance, about 40 or 45 years old, 
was apprehended in the office of Mr. Samuel Dana, 
while in the act of attempting to open the money vault 
with f^se keys. Mr. Dana, suspecting that attempts 
had before been made to open his vault, procured two 
constables to watch for the night in his office. About 
11 o^cIock the rogue came, unlocked the outer door, 
and was inserting his key in the lock of the vault, 
when he was seized by the constables and secured. — 
He had about him a number of keys of curious con- 
struction, suited to open a variety of locks. 

Dreadful Accideni.^On the 9th inst. at New York, 
the boiler of the Steam-boat, Patent burst, and scalded 
six men. The accident cannot be accounted for, as 
the boiler had borne more steam than it appeared to 
ha vf> al that time, and ihe pretamption b that there 
was some itopp^jre in thv^ slemm gttajp;. liuee or me 
men were oo badly scalded that it is feared they vrill 
not survive. (Five of the unfortunate men who were 
scalded have since died, including Mr. Dodd, d New 
Jersey, the Engineer.] 

Agriculture tntouraged in ICota S^ofia.— The Legis- 
lature of Nova Scotia has granted $4000 the present 
year for the encouragement of agriculture. A hand- 
some sum for a province whose revenue and resources 
ans small. Jt haa also granted .$800 to a Steam Boat 
Company.— JV*. H. Patriot, 

An Ox was lately exhibited at Baltimore,- whith is 
stated to have weighed nearly 4000 lbs. 

Large ITogt.— Some of the most extraordinary swine 
that have ever been raised, have been exhibited at 
Mr. Graves^ Cattle Yard in Sixth, opposite Noble St. 
It is supposed that one of them, when killed and dress- 
ed, wiU weigh 1000 lbs. Its age is only twenty-two 
months. Another supposed to weigh, in like manner, 
700 lbs. and a pig of five months, between 200 and 300 
IbsT are also presented to public curiosity.— njPAtl. pop. 

Mammoth Bean. — ^We saw yesterday a dried Bean 
Pod, (full of large beans,) which measured thirteen 
indies in length and four in circumference. It is in 
the shape of a Turkish sabre, of a yellowish hue, and 
beautifully seamed on both sides. This singcflar vege- 
table grew in Florida, and was sent to a gentleman in 
this town, who will endeavor to jnropagate it. 

Providence paper, 

A suit has been commenced against the Corporation 
of Washington for the highest prize drawn in the fifth 
Class of the Grand National Lottery. 

The libel suit, Mathews vs. Buckingham, which has 
been so much talked abo«t, we undentand hat been 
dropped by ^ PhdatifL 



Sale of Eastern Lands, — Seventeen townships of land, 
situated in Maine, on the Penobscot river, being a part 
of the land assigned to this State in a late partition 
with the State of Maine, were sold at auction on Thurs- 
day, from ^ l-2to25 cts. per acre. 381,086 acres were 
sold, amounting to $43,000. A further sale will take 
place some time next sun^ner or autumn. 

Fire ai Aii/cAf^Aet.— .Intelligence received at New 
Orleans stales that a fire broke out in the Catholic 
church at Natchitoches on the 30th of March, whi<^ 
destroyed that edifice with about 40 dwelling houses 
and stores in the most commercial part of the towd« 

A Yankoe TWA.— The American schooner Curlew, 
from Bath, Maine, in order to avoid the duties imposed 
by the British Navigation Law, on live stocky has arriv- 
ed at Baibadoes with a cargo of dead meat^ consisting 
of quarters of beef^ mutton, kc. packed in ice. 



TREE BRUSHESe 

F>R SALE, at the Agricultural Establishment, Na. 
20, Merchants^ Row, o]q>osite the east end of the 
Old Market, a few of those li^|;hly and mudi af^roved 
TREE BRUSHES, for destroying Caterpillars, an^ 
which have been so highly recommended by the Hon. 
Timothy Pickering, in his communication to the Essex 
Agricultsral Society. Bilay 10* 



PRIOES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, kc 


^(Revised and corrected every Friday.] 




FROM, TO 




- 


D. C. 


D. C. 


ASHES, pot, 1st qual. . • • 


ton. 


180 00 


185 00 


pearl do, .... • 




170 00 


175 00 


BEANS, white, 


bush 


1 00 


1 10 


BEEF, ftess, 900 cwt. . . . 


bbl. 


9 00 




cargo, No !,•••• 




8 25 


8 87 


^ No2, . * . . 




6 50 


6 75 


BUTTER, ipmct. 1st qual. . 
^* 2d qual. . 


lb. 


13 
10 


14 
11 


• smaU kegs, famUy, 




16 


1 

• 


CIEESE,newmUk .... 
F1.AX 




7 
8 


[ "^iJ ""■'ICED - . • •• •'*— - - 




- ac^ 


uo 


FLOUl, Baltimore, superfine. 


bbL 


7 75 


8 00 


' Geoessee .... 




T75 


800 


Y Rye^best • . • . 




5 00 


5^50 


GRAI.^, Rye ..... 


bush 


72 


7* 


Cora 




65 


70 


Bariey 




65 


70 


Oats ..... 




40 


42 


HOGS* LARD, 1st tort • • 


lb. 


9 




HOPS,»ol, 




10 


12 


LiMl!^ . • . . ^• • • • 


cask 


1 25 


1 50 


OIU Lbseed, American . . 
PLAIS'?ER PARIS .... 


(fal. 


65 


00 


ton. 


300 


32S 


P0RK,NavyMes8 .... 


bbl. 


12 00 


12 50 


Bone Middlings • • • 




14 00 


14 5a 


Cargo, No 1, ... 




12 00 


12 50 


Cargo, No S, . • . 




11 00 


11 50 


SEED4 Herd's Grass . . • 


bush 


225 


250 


Clover . . • • • 


lb. 


8 




WOOI4 Merino, full blood,washed 




55 


8S 


do do unwashed 




45 


48 


do 3-4 washed 




45 


56 


do 1-2 do 




40 


45 


Native .... do 




36 


40 


Pulled, Lamb'j, 1st sort 




65 


60 


do Spinning, 1st sort 




^ 


55 


PROVISION MARKET 








BEEF, best pieces • • . • 


lb. 


8 


8 


PORK, fresh 




8 





VEAL 

MUTION, 

POULTRY, 

BUTTER, keg fc tub ... 




t 


t 




5 
12 


7 
15 




15 


18 


lump, biest • • « 




U 


20 


eggs; - . . 


dos. 


11 


12 


MEAI^Rye, ...... 


bush 


78 


80 


Indian, . « * . • 




75 




POTATOES, ...... 




40 


45 


CIDER, liquor, . . ... 

HAY, bes^ Vigit^e.d Dy.v 


bbl. 
Ml. 


1 50 
20 00 


225 
22 00 
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ART OF PRUNING WALL TREES. 

Behead new gprafted trees in sprio;, 
Ere the first Cuckoo tries to sing ; 
But leave four swelling buds to grow 
With wide diverging arms below ; 
Or fix one central trunk erect, 
And on each side its boughs deflect* 

In summer hours from fertile stems 
Rub off the supemumerous gems ; 
But where unfruitful branches rise 
In proud luxuriance to the skies, 
Exsect the exuberant growth, or bind 
A why ringlet round the rind ; 
Or siese with shreds the leafy birth^ 
And bind it parallel to earth. 

When from their winter lodge escaq^e 
The swelling fig, or clustering grape, 
Pinch off the summit-shoots that rise ' 
Two joints above the fertile eyes ; 
But when with branches wide and tall 
The vine shall crowd 'your trellis^d wall. 
Or when from strong external roots, 
Each rafter owns three vigorous shoots, 
Watch, and as grows the ascending wo^, 
Lop at two joints each lateral bud. 
86 shall each eye a cluster bear. 
To charm the next succeeding year ; 
And as the spiral tendrils cling. 
Deck with festoons the brow of spring. 

Where crowded growths less space allow. 
Close lop them frokn the parent bough ; 
But when they rise too weak or few, 
Frune •nt old wood, and train in new. 
So, as each tree your wall receives. 
Fair fruits dial! blush amid the leaves. 



M eniige has this acute obscfiration on the 
fvritings of love and reliffioo :— (^ Bookn of de> 
Touon aDd ti&ose ot love are alike lK>vigott TTfae 
odIj difference I find is, that there arc more 
who read books of love, than bojr them; and 
there are more who buy books of devotion, 
than read them.'* 

There are many things in this world which 
can be learned only by experience, and there- 
fore the most brilliant and acate genius In mbst 
cases ought to pay some attention to an dd man 
who has learned wi^om by age and experience. 

There are two things which ought (omake 
OS think but meanly of human glory ; tie very 
best have bad their calumniators; tfat very 
worst their panegyrists. 

From Las Cases^ Journal. 
The Emperor Napoleon shaves in the recess 
of the window nearest the fire-place. His first 
Talet-de-chambre hands him the soap and razor, 
and the secopd holds before him the lo>king- 
glass of his dressing case, so that the Emperor 
may present to the light the side that he is 
shaving. It is the business of the second v^let- 
de-chambre to tell him whether he shaves clean. 
Having shaved one side, he turns completely 
round to shave the other, and the valets change 
sides. The Emperor !then washes his face. — 
After he has finished shaving «ach side of his 
beard, he sometimes good humoredlj looks his 
ralet in the face for a few seconds, and then 
gives him a smart box on the e<ir. 



From the Portland Gazette. 
Mr. Shirley — While taking a journey some 
time last winter through the country, I stopped 
at a village where, for the want of a tavern, I 
was obliged to call at a store to procure re- 
freshment for my horse. Among the numerous 
notices and advertisementi that decorated the 
fire place, as is usual in such cases, I noticed 
one of a singular character, and which, as soon 
as I stopped for the night at my next stage, I 
endeavored to note down, as nearly to the ori- 
ginal as my recollection served me. If yeu 
think it worthy of notice in your paper, please 
to give it a place. a subscriber. 

THE WET TAX. 

A true statement of Mr. Ichabed^Boozy^s wet tax 
for the year 1822, viz : 

One dav spent each week at the store, 
equal to 52 days, which at 4s per day 
amounts to ^4 67 

Parts of other days spent at the stores 
every week, besides the above, say in 
all 20 days, at 4s 13 33 

One gill new rum drank on each of those 

days, say 90 gills in all, at 4 cents^ is 3 60 

The same quantity bought to treat his 
brother, Obadiah Boozy, and other 
good friends by way of reciprocal ci- 
vility 3 60 

Twenty-five glasses of brandy, bought 
occasionally, to stimulate the system, 
give an appetite, and brighten the 
spirits, at 8 cents 2 00 

Thirty glasses of gin and molasses, to 
counteract the evil effects of the bran« 
dy, at 6 cents 1 80 

Losses sustained by reason of his being 
absent from home, viz ? 

Danube to three tons of hay by rain, it 
uvt In9iu5 ^i in season — good hay half 
spoiled, 3 tons, at 4 dolls. 12 00 

Damage to the com by brother Obadiah's 
cattle, that broke in while the boys 
were gone a fishing — about 20 bushels 
lost 10 00 

Loss on a yoke of steers which he was 
obliged to sacrifice to get money to 
pay his other taxes, worth |4e, sold 
for |30, 10 00 

Bill ofcost paid on a suit by Capt. T. the 
trader, for his rum score for 1621 6 68 



Totol amount of Mr. B.^s wet tax, for . 
1822 $96 68 

An equal itake.^^A delegate in Congress offer- 
ed to stake his reputation against a cent on the 
Propriety of a certain measure which he had 
imself proposed. A gentleman in opposition 
pronounced it the most e<iual bet he had ever 
heard of. as-s 

High Lvoing, — A certain physician, whenever 
he visited his wealthy patients, always went into 
the kitchen, to make his compliments to the 
cooks, saying, " My good friends, I owe you a 
thousand thanks for all the good services which 
yon render us physicians ; without your art of 
poisoning, the faculty would ail be soon in the 
poor house.^' sbms 

A gentleman being asked to make a jptin, re- 
quested to know on what subject. '^ The can- 
dle,'' said a lady present. <* What, madam, said 
he, do you wish to make ligfu of my puns V^ 



AGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT, 

NO. 20, MERCHANTS' ROW, 
JfcS-.^ the East End of the Old Jlftfr*e/.-CO 

FOR sale as above, a variety of the moat approved 
^ngle and doable mould board Ploughs, 
C. Hnwd^ improved cast iron mould board, with 

wrought Sbe9x aad Coulter, 
Cast iron do. do. do. 

Server &Co'8. do. do. 
BigeWs wrought do. do. 
Warrei'4 much approved common Ploiighs, 
Sinclar's side hill do. do. do. 
HowarTs much improved Cultivator, an implement 

highV esteemed for its use and utility in drill cul- 

tivatbn, 
Beatsoi't Scarifier, 
Bennett Broad Cast, 

Seed S<wing Machines, calculated for large and small 
. 9ted^ 

Eastmai^s improved Straw Cutter, 
Safford's lew invented Straw Cutter, much improved. 
Common hand Straw Cutters, 
hn Englijh Vegetabler Cutter, 
Stevens' >atent steel nring Hay and Manure Forks, 
Steel spriig Potatoe Hoes, 
English cast steel broad Hoes, 
Common and steel do. do. 

A great variety of Garden and other Agricultural 
In^lements. 

(KrT:«e Brushes, for destroying Caterpillars, an 
article hi{^y recommended for that purpose, by the 
Hon. Timothy Pickering, whose coaununication on this 
subject u»pear^ in the New England Farmer* April 
2g,pagej(& . ' May 3. 




ACRICULiuKAL & HORTICULTURAL SEEDS. 
tC^PH BRIDGE, No. 25, Court Street, has jus^ 
t/ received, per London Packet, a variety of 

GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS, 
wkdi added to his former extensive assortment, makaa 
th. most complete variety, probably in the U. States 
Along them— 300 lbs. Carrots, 900 lbs. Beets, 50 Ibt. 
MMgel \^nrtzel, aoOlbs. Ruta Baga, 30 bush. Peaa, 
IdRwldish, of sorts; Lettuce, Cabbage, Cauliflower. 
Kae, Brocoli, Sweet Maijoram, Thyme, Summer and 
VVhtcr Savory, Sage, Hysop, Fennell, Dili, Salsifie, 
Sowencra,! Endive, Red and White Clover, Red Top, 
Fol Meadow— with an extensive collection of Flower 
Seds, Bird Seeds, kc. 

^-GARDEN TOOLS, vi«: Pruning and Budding 
Knreff, Pruning Saws, Transplanting Trowels, Garden 
RtU and Lines, Edging Irons, ftc. Flower Pots con- 
statly on band. / May 3. 



TERMS OF THE FARMER. 

)i^ Published every Saturday, at Tnnxx DoixAJia 
pe annum, payable at the end of the year — ^but those 
wb pay wi&in tisly days from the time of subscribing 
wl be entitled to a deduction of Fifty CEjrrs. 

):^No paper will be discontinued (unless at the 
dicretion. <k the Puldisher) until arrearages are paid. 

[|^ Com(>lete files from the commencement of the 
p^r in August can be furnished. 

)^ Agents who procure seven subscribers, and be- 
cone responsible for the pajrment, will be entitled to a 
co»y gratis, and in the same proportion foralargt^r 
nunber. Jigitizedpy VJV/V^V *-^ 
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The following " Report^ ddivered before the Promn- 
tial JigricuUnral Society,'* in Nora Scotia, will, we 
trust, be found interesting and useful, as well to (he 
Statesman as to the Cultivator. It was obligingly sent 
to us in a pamphlet (of which it composes a part) en- 
titled *^ An Abetract of the Proceedings which occnned 
at the two Meetings df the Provincial Agricultural So* 
detj, during th6 session of 1823." The anthor of the 
Report, JoHM Y6vno^ Esq. is Secretary to that Soci^y, 
and has o|)tained much, and well merited celebrity, by 
his writingfs entitled " Letten o/w^gnVoZo^'T* whicj we 
have frequently quoted in the progress of our edibrial 
labors, with those marks of approbation to which hey 
appear to us to be entitled. 

REPORT, 

DBLIVBRXD BEFOSLJB THX 

PtlOVINCIAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
It is'an obsenratioD rerifiedbya long dnduDi- 
form experience, that all the arts, whether of 
ornament or utility, are of slow growth. The 
ioTentor generally sketches nothing more than 
1 rude draught which, though bold in ths de- 
sign, is likely to be inelegant in the execution; 
and his hninble race of imitators follow the track 
pointed out without a single spark of that dkine 
tire which threw the first light on the pat of 
their labonrs. At times a genius arises, bnght- 
er or more fortunate than the rest, who imk^s 
some SDAall adTances either in facilitating ^he 
mode of operation, or in mastering s6me of the 
difficulties with which it is beset ; and in this 
way, the art, from tririal beginnings, proceeds 
by a series of slexMi .to some dcflrr*« of — ^^^ 
leace. IS^i thb is all the work of time. The 
progress throughout its whole length » dtstin- 
gui^ed by many pauses or interTals : and what 
is beg^D in one age, continues unfinished and 
imperfect in the next It oAen takes siany gen 
erations to carry the system to its ulterior pitch 



yielding temper are arrayed against the progress 
of melioration ; and nothing has been found more 
impracticable than to change or abolish any 
practices which have once taken root in a coun- 
try. Husbandmen of all others are tenacious of 
what has been transmitted by their forefathers. 
The methods of cropping — the structure of the 
implements — the specious of the cattle — which 
hare come down to them impressed with the 
seal of antiquity, are regarded with a sort of sa- 
cred reference ; and it has always been an ex- 
tremely iMrd task to clear the way for any inno- 
vation. This adherence to existing forms has 
rendered the intentions of one country not ea- 
sily transferable to another, and has caused, in 
different States, almost as wide a dissimilarity 
in the systems of ag^iculfl^re, as in the plans and 
maxims of ffovemmcnl. Hence (he Roman 
plougbi which had but one handle and no mould 
board, and which on these accounts was faulty 
in the construction, maintained its ground froms 
the origin of the republic till the final extinc- 
tion of the empire in the middle of the fifteenth 
century — a period of nearly two thousand two 
hundred y^ars. And since too the introduction 
of summer fallow into Scotland was of no earli- 
er date than the reign of Queen Anne, although 
n ImM J^-ar i»«IWe «idsted in the tsooti .mS xwu. 
ffin, in the Low couifries, and in France — pla- 
ces with which the Scots had frequent inter- 
course, particularly after the accession of James 
to tiie English crown. '^ 

If agriculture, as has been now represented, 

Ibe so tardy in its movements — if its prejudices 

of improvement, and to conquer the various be of so stubborn and immutable a nature — and 



in ahy of the common manufactures, these in a of curiosity and research was cast round on ev 

short time would difluse themselves over the erj quarter to explore the resources of the 

world, and be adopted by all nations ; but very country-and some few essays were made in the 

tfitterent hitherto has been the reception given plans recommended, but with a visible distrust 

to the real improvements which have originated of the doctrines and reasonings on which their 

ill husbandry. Here prejudices of a most un- efficacy was assumed to rest. The farmers pass- 



impecHments which are successively presented, 
The justness of these views could be shown 
aptly by a reference to the history of the ele- 
gant arts, which have at once delighted and 
dignified mankind, and given grace and stabill 
ty to social life. But it would be idle to wan 
der so far, when we can arrive dt the same il^ 
lustration ^y a plainer and more direct road 
for the mechanic arts have been as sluggish in 
their progress as the ornamental; and among 
those none has taken a longer period in growing 
up to maturi^ than that of agriculture. Though 
it sprang up in the very mrancv of civilization, 
and has been more or less cultivated in every 
age and country, it is still very far from perfec- 
tion ; and in it there are questions of great mo- 
ment, both speculative and practical, which have 
not been, and which perfaatips cannot in the pres- 
ent condition of human knowledge, be satisfac- 
torily solved. 

Tillage and cultivation have not only had to 
gurmooot the obstacles which are cocnmon to all 
the ottier pursuits of life, ^t they are encom- 
passed wkh extraordinary difficulties, aqd are 
kept back and checked by some peculiar causes 
of retardation. Thus, if any remarkable dicov- 
ery were to take place in architecture, in ship- 
boildmg, in steam futvigatioDi in road niaking or 



Y its discoveries be so difficult of transmission 
irom one plaice to aOother, whence happens it 
that the brief annals of our agriculiural career 
treseot appearances so utterly at variance with 
hose which have occurred in other countries ? 
ly what friendly agency have we been propel- 
hd forward at a rate of progression so prodi- 
giously difillrent from that of other people ? and 
low comes it to pass^ that innovation on receiv- 
«d opinions and established practices have en- 
ountered here so little effectual resistance and 
rampled on every obstacle ? Before answering 
bese questions let me recal in a hasty mann^ 
he events^ of every successive year since the es- 
^blishment and incorporation of this Society, 
mrkig which our whole system has undergone 
iLsome of its parts a partial, and in others a to- 
tal revolutioDi 

In the Session of 16i9the first grant of £ 1,500 
was given to the Central Board— ^a portion of 
which was laid out in the ebeouragement of sum- 
mer falow, of liming, and in the erection of oat- 
milis. Although Httle vras effected in these ob- 
j^ts during the currency of that year, much at- 
tention was drawn to them, and a more than 
common zeal evinced to follow np the directions 
of the Society. The minds of men were arous- 
ed, as it were, from a fatal lethargy — the eye 



ed the year rallier in speculation thai^ in action ; 
and amuseif themselves, some in defending, 6thi 
ers in attacking and vilifying the new order of 
things. Tbe spring of 1820, when the second 
grant of £1000 was obtained, opened under bet- 
ter auspiccft The trials of the past year, im- 
perfect and scanty as they were, had partially 
dispelled seme of the doubts which shed a ma- 
lignant influence on exertion ; and a faint idea 
began to be entertained, that Nova Scotia with 
industry might possibly prove independent in 
bread corn. The erection of oatroills gave some 
colour to the first dawnings of hope ; and the 
new scheme of prizes, by which was meant to 
be ascertaiaed the quantity of white and green 
crops procurable from an acre, promised a fair 
opportunity of contrasting the fertility of our soil 
With that of other countries. You all know the 
issue of that comparison, and the elevation it 
communicated to the public m^nd. Oatmeal 
now came rapidly into repute, and obtained in 
the eastern districts. In the course of eighteen 
months, thirty one mills for manufacturing it 
were at once the reward and triumph of your 
labours; ahd for these altogether £260 only 
were offered in the shape of bounties. At the 
next meeting of the^ Legislature in 1821, the 
«^-* iiy*£«^ hri^ begun to ©cttlc firmly in its 
foundatioo, and to present for the first lime an 
air of stability. The theory had been put to the 
test, and partly grown into practice. The in- 
credulous began t% mistrust their former conclu- 
sfons — the waverijg gathered confidence, and 
waxed more and tnore confirmed. Manures, 
throughout the who'.e province, were collected 
with greater care, aad every source was exam- 
ined from which materials could be drawn to 
augment their quantity. The method of tilling 
was now jerceptibly improved — the drilling of 
green crops was now coming into fashiod — new 
implements were fabricated in several place?, 
arable cul ivation was obviously on the increase, 
and silently encroaching on the grazing husband- 
ry. In tha autumn of that year the effects of 
this fresh and growing energy became apparent 
in the superabundance of all sorts of vegetables 
and roots. Potatoes and turnips were poured 
into the capital in so full a tide as completely to 
inundate us ; and these first fruits of plenty de- 
rived from our own territory were gladly hail- 
ed as a sare presage of that fullness in bread 
com which would attend the future labours of 
the plougb. Under these oircumstancesthe last 
grant of £800 was voted—* sum which has been 
found totally inadequate to forward the objects 
deemed more essentially connected with the 
present stage of our progress. 

After this succinct account, the various steps 
of which are within your remembrance, it will 
be the business of this report to trace what n^iy 
be considered as the causes of this rapid and 
singular change in Nova Scotia, and to mark 
such new occurrences of favourable omen ai 
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have more recently developed themselves, and 
given reason to believe that we arc approach- 
ing still nearer the goal to which our efforts 
have been directed. The causes that have led 
to the change are chiefly three :— The peculiar 
organization of our Board of Agriculture — The 
hoDonrable zeal of our leading c&aracters in all 
parts of the province, — and the miied nature 
of our population drawn from distinct countries, 
and conse4|uently divided amongst themselves 
in their maxims, rules and methods of cultiva- 
tion. 

All along since the revival of the provincial 
industry, the Central Board has hetn the sole 
organ by which the legislature has acted. To 
it the power of direction has been transferred, 
and through it the grants of public money have 
been distributed. It has been regarded as the 
fountain from which the hberality of govern- 
ment has flowed ; and on that account it has 
gained andpreserved a preponderating influence 
over the minor societies. This derived and 
delegated superiority which it possesses in con- 
sequence of its peculiar organiaation, has ena- 
bled it to wield an undisputed authority and to 
bind in one common plan of operation the jar- 
ring energies which would otherwise have dis- 
turbed and thwarted each other. Hence to one 
grand point has the attention of the country be;»D 
directed year after year, and the joint labours 
of all have been infinitely more eflbctive than 
they ^ould have been, if irregular and diver- 
gent. The Board prescribed both the objects, 
and rules of competition, and maintained consis- 
tency in the general efforts of the agricultural 
body. Had the separate societies been left free 
of choice in their particular schemes, these 
would have been of an incoherent and motley 
character, and could not likely havieheen made 
to harmonize into a common system. One would 
have directed their premiums yolely to the im- 
provement of live stock — a srconci would have 
abetted greatly the domestic manufactures — a 
third would have thrown ouf lime and summer 
fallow as useless — a fourth vould have consider- 
ed oats as furnishing too coarse a meal for the 
delicate palate of their members — the drill ma- 
chinery would have been despised by a fifth : 
and thus each following their own coinsels and 
partial views would have chalked out a line of 
conduct that baffled and traversed that of the 
rest. All these evils have been prevented by 
the peculiar constitution of the Central Board. 
The Directors from the outset fixed their eye 
on independence in bread corn, as the main 
point in which all their measures should con- 
centrate ; and without any material aberration 
have proceeded towards it with an unwearied 
ardour of pursuit. Objects of minor inportance 
were either neglected or thrown into the back 
ground, and this oniiormity of plan has been the 
chief means of electing so thorough a change 
in the provineiaA husbandry. 

And this end has been also brought about by 
the authority and patronage of the leading men 
throughout the province. It is not my inten- 
tion to pass an eulogy on their public spirit — a 
strain in which posterity much more than the 
present generation, will take delight in indulg- 
ing ; but it is wbrthy of notice, that wherever 
these men have shown themselves most zealous, 
th6re the societies were first founded, and their 
effects became most visible. Hence all the 
counties have not partaken equally of the bene- 



fits of that new excitement, which wherever 
felt, passed like electric matter and was accom- 
panied with sensations almost a? quick and mar- 
vellous. In some the precepts of the new school 
were warmly received — in others they were 
listened to with indifference ; and yet, it cannot 
be said that in any did they meet with a firm 
and inflexible resistance. This is nothing more 
than what might have been expected. No sen- 
timent however popular, has ever inspired a 
whole people with the same degree of ferven- 
cy ; though if its foundation be in reason, and 



no violent opposition obstruct its progress, it 
will in the end work its way by a silent and im- 
perceptible tendency. There are at present 
manifest and pleasing indications, that the more 
improved methods of managing land as well as 
the manufacture of oats are creeping westward : 
and it is more than probable that they will, be- 
fore tbe lapse of two, or at most three years, in- 
sinuate themselves into every corner and cran- 
ny of the province. 

But the third and main cause of the univer- 
sality of that change which has taken place, lies 
in the mixed nature of our population. In old 
communities where society has gotten time to 
settle down into fixed habits, manners and cus- 
toms, and into which there is little or no migra- 
tion of strangers to disturb' the accustomed 
course, all things soon come to wear one unva- 
rying aspect. The style of living — the mode of 
dress — the religious opinions and the agricultur- 
al practices partake of a common character; 
and by such marks nations are usually distinguish 
ed. Nay further, so powerful is the principle 
of imitation when it has long time to act, that 
even in the same kingdom, men, occupying one 
particular district or county, are assimilated in- 
to a closer rB«««ubiiiiice tbim arc those who Uv6! 
beyond the verge of their immediate commun- 
ion. Hence the method of cultivation in ev^fy 
separate county of England has some striking 
characteristics either in the plan of rotation — 
in the structure of the implements, or in the 
manner of harvesting ; and thus in every dis- 
trict there is somewhat of relief to break the 
flat uniformity of the national agriculture. It h 
easy to see how a colony like this, composed of 
the original French, the Dutch and the Ger- 
mans—the American refugees — the English, I- 
rish and Scotch, and all these mostly brough 
together within the last seventy years, could nd 
yet have reared up and cherished with muQ 
partiality any common system of husbandr}. 
Every emigrant brought along with him the pre- 
possessions of his native hul and valley ; ad 
the only feature in which this heterogeneoa 
mass seems to have agreed, was a decided pre- 
ference to grazing, above anible cultivatioi. 
In this state the Central Board at its establisl^ 
ment found tbe agricultural body. It was looc 
and disjointed; with much to amend, but wih 
no antipathy at a stricter coalescence. 

These mav be iustly specified as the favora- 
ble causes which have contributed to our suc- 
cess, and which deserve to be recorded and stt 
in this conspicuous light, in order to inspire a 
just confidence in the measures which hare been 
prosecuted, and to guard against any sudden or 
fitful deviation from them. The organizati«n 
of the society by which it has been rendered 
the medium of all legislative aid to the farmer, 
and the honorable zeal of our public men from 
tbe noUe founder of this Institution and his suc- 



cessor in office down to the lowest gradation of 
rank, all co-operating heartily in one plan, have 
accomplished here a greater revolution in the 
space of four vears, than the Board of Agricul- 
ture or the Highland Society, with their pow* 
erfol means and influence, have been able to 
achieve in the English or in the Scottish prac- 
tices. (Remainder aezt week.) 

VOA THB VSW XaOLAVD VAMMJOL, 

In the early part of the month of June, 1822, 
I planted a small piece of deep, rich and rather 
stiJ soil in my garden with Mangel Wurtzel 
Md, or root of Scarcity. The ground had beeo 
diq or forked up well a few days before. The 
daj of sowing I raked the ground over smooth, 
and divided it into beds or strips as nearly two 
fee and three fourths wide as practicable, and^ 
hoed and' cast them up into ridges four or five 
incles high, and raked and rounded over the 
sane smooth. Upon each of these ridges I 
drev two equidis&nt furrows, about an inch 
and an half deep, with two pegs about five in- 
chet long set in a rake head ten inches apart. 
In eich of these furrows 1 made a row of holes 
aboit two inches deep and five or sii apart, 
with a stick about the bigness of my finger, and 
drojiped a single beet or bunch of seed into 
each hole, and just filled the holes by brushing 
along the surface with the hand or head of the 
rak€. 

The usual culture of culinary plants was pur- 
sued through the season. Some care was taken 
to htve one healthy plant only in the proper 
place, by pulling up where they were too thick 
and transplanting in places where there were 
nob. It must be observed that all that were 
4rai6planted were inferior to the others. 

'On the 28th October I measured with Gun- 
(er's cham the ploc oi ground where ifae Man- 
gel Wurtzels were growing, containing five 
rl4^;es of double rows as above, and found it to 
be in length forty-five links, in breadth twenty- 
one, including a margin of four inches, compris- 
ing, consequently, an area or superficies of 946 
square links, or 1^ square rod and 7| square 
links, or 1^ square rod and 3,267 square feet. 
I pulled them, cut off* the tops, counted, meas- 
ured and weighed them, and the result was 564 
in number, measuring 20 bushels, and weighii^ 
924 pounds, the avenge weight being neariy 
1 lb. 10 oz. exclusive of the small ones given 
with the tops lo the cows. 

It will be seen by the above, that an acre of 
land, at the same rate, maf yield of this excel- 
lent vegetable, in one season, with trifling la- 
bor, 60,160 of the average weight of 1 lb. 10 oz. 
measuring 21 33^ bushels, and weighing fort^- 
four tons nearly, the estimate being madft, with- 
out reference to the fraction of 3,267 square 
feet J. PRESCOTr. 

Groton^ JUay, 1823. 

The following communicatioo it from a ptrten who 
18 a stranger to us, but comei recomn^nded by sone of 
oar subscribers, who are ^^ desirous that it shoald be 
made publk^.^V We have always been somewhat iii- 
creduloat as respects, the doctrine of the mo^mU vn0^ 
tncp on vegetation, and haye hitherto thoofht that 
that planet nerer intermeddled with a (araMt** con- 
cerns, any &rther than now and then to overlook his 
fields as a quiet spectator. Men of science, have, gen- 
erally, in modem times, denied tbe moon any other 
agency in ivkhsn&rif matters thaawhat it displayed ia 
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the flowing and ebbiof of tidea in the ocean, and the 
atmosphere. The phUosophen of antiquity, howerer, 
held yery different opinions on thia subject. To ifive 
a sketch of those opinions would be to fill a lai:ge toK 
ttme« We shall merely quote a short article on the 
subject from Rees* Cyclopedia under the heaui Tiinber. 
" The ancients had a great regard to the age of the 
moon in the leUing' of their timber. If their rules atail 
ought the J arcL these : Fell timber in the wane, or four 
days afHer the new moon ; some say let it be the last 
quarter. Pliny orders it to be in the rery article of 
the change, which happening on the last day of the 
winter solstice, the timber he says will be immortal 
Columella says from the 20th to the 28th day : Cato 
lour days after the foil : Vegetius from the 15th to the 
25th, for ship ^ber ; but never in the increase, frees 
then most abounding with moisture, the only sonice of 
putre&ctlon.^* 

Some modem scientific and practical men harelike' 
wise expressed opinions in favor of attending t> the 
•tate o: the moon in cutting timber. The Famer's 
Assistant, p. 382, says, ^' We are assured from aa ex- 
perienced builder of some of the first rate bridfes in 
the northern part of this country, that such timber as 
Is to be exposed to the water, or to frequent witness, 
•hould be lelled during the increase of the moon; and 
that such as is to be kept dry, should be felled luring 
the decrease of that planet.^^ 

Dr. Deane, Col. Pickering, and we beliere itarly 
all scientific agriculturists of modem times, have deni- 
ed the agency of the moon in this and many pthei mat- 
ters relating to rursd economy, in which certain effects 
are said to be produced by a certain occult inAience 
of that planet. We have always been of the anthhtnar 
party, and hare thought that the man who was match- 
ing the motions of the moon in order to ascertain the 
proper periods for performing the important opentions 
of agriculture, might rank with the person desigt^ed 
by the inspired penman, who says, ^^ He that observ-i 
eth the wind sh^ not sow, and he that r^;ardeth the 
clouds diaU not reap.^^ Still we think it improper thi^ 
any preconceived theories or great authorities ihould 
induce us to turn a deaf ear or a blind eye to mattery 
of foci. If we should refuse to believe all which wit 
cannot comprehend, we must deny the powers of mag- 
netism, electricity, gravitation, and many other import 



plain or understand. It seemed to be important 
to ascertain the Ganse^ inasmuch as where trees 
were sap rotten I had an excellent burU) and 
where sound it was. with great difficulty that 
the fire could be made to run ; and it is from 
observation and repeated experiments that I am 
now enabled to explain, to the satisfaction of 
anj rational man, what I once thought to be an 
inexplicable mystery. 

It is a truth that the Moon operates upon this 
earth and every thing that grows upon it much 
more powerfully than is generally imagined. 
It is also true that the effects of her operation 
vary regularly as she passes through her orbit 
or monthly course. Timber cut in the wane 
of the moon will be much more durable than it 
would be if cut between the new and full moon. 
Her operations are so great and so different in 
the various parts of her orbit, that by cutting 
one tree three hours befoie the new moon, and 
another of the same kind six hours afterwards, 
and preserving them one year, a very strildng 
difference in the soundness of them will be dis- 
covered. If 1 had known as much at the age 
of twenty-two years as I now do, relative to 
the subject, 1 am confident it would have bene- 
fitted me more than a thousand dollars, particu- 
larly i^ clearing hard wood land, and in getting 
durable timber for buildings of all kin^ and 
for sleds, cart«, &c. 

When a man is about to clear a piece of land 
around which he is calculating to make a log 
fence, he will find it much to his advantage to 
cut the trees around the piece in the wane of 
the moon, and if possible during the last quar- 
ter, but the remainder should be cut after the 
change. I have also found by experience, that 
fruit trees set out in the wane of the moon, and 
particularly on the iast day of the last quarter, 
lire more likely to live ahd l)e flburishiiig thmr 
when set out at any other time.- Pruning should 
also be attended to when the moon is in that 
situation, because the sap is then in such a state 
of circulation that wounds made at the time will 
always heal withput materially injuring the tree ; 
but trees that are wounded between the new 
and full moon are liable to bleed, as it were, 



tant and daUy occurring manifestations of Ahnighty j^^n black, and frequently die. I would advise 

•6®""^' "" farmers who wish to have flourishing and pro- 

Foft TUM Mw xvoLAim wAMMEM. / fitaWo orchards, to pay particular attention to 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR FARMERS. 'them In the month of May, annually, a day or 

Having lived to the age of seventy years and two before the new moon". I have proved by 

upwards, and having been the greater part of experiments, for ten years in succession, that 



that time a practical farmer, and by attentive 
ebservation having acouired some valuable in 
formation with which the great body of farmers 



an apple tree limb or graft cut ofi* in the month 
of May, about three hours before the moon 
changes, and carefully set out, will grow and 



are wholly unacquainted, the subscriber is im- do well. On mentioning this circumstance at a 



pressed with a belief that the following remarks 



certain time to Deacon Chase, he said it made 



relative to the raising of Fruit Trees and clear- him think of one Hancock, of Martha^s Vine- 
ing New Land, may be useful to the rising gen- yard, who was in the habit, at that season of 



eratton and to posterity. 

I was bom at Taunton, Bristol county, Mass. 
in the year 1750. in the spring of the year 
}772, I came into the District of Maine, and 
took u{» a lot of land at a place then called 
Sylvester, now Turner, in the County of Ox- 
ford, and was one of the five first settlers. I 
fell five acres of trees, and prepared them foY* 
burning ; in the autumn following it appeared 
on examination that a part of them had begun 
to decay, the sap being considerably rotten, 
while others in the same piece and of the same 
kind of wood were perfectly sound. This was 
'u mystery, which at that time I could not ex- 



tbe year, of going to his nursery and cutting 
off the small frees within about an inch of the 
^ound, and grafting the stumps, and setting out 
the tops in other places. In one year f^m that 
time the tops took root so as to be in good or- 
der for grafting, which he was' wont to cut ofi", 
graft, and set out as before. 1 inquired of the 
deacon whether he was particular in grafting 
Irith good fruit, and kept the secret to himself. 
The deacon thought it strange he should be 
supposed to be careless as to the kind of fruit 
^ith which he grafted, and should be private 
td)6ut it ; but I, being a Yankee, guessed he 
meant to get his living by it. 



My mode of grafting is different from that 
which is generally practised. I do not split the 
stumps, but take a graft of the common size, 
cut one side of it in the form of a wedge, as if 
it were to be put into the stutnp, taking care to 
cut the wood part considerably more than half 
ofi, and from the other side take off the bark 
only, making a square joint ; in this situation I 
put the graft into the stump between the wood 
and the bark, thus giving, as will be perceived, 
a free opportunity for the sap to circulate. 1 
then cover the stump with common earth sev- 
eral inches deep, in the form of a cone, in or- 
der to have it shed rain, letting the top of the 
scion exteid above the cone about two thirds of 
its length. I consider this a valuable improve- 
ment in the art of grafting. 

1 have forgot the time to stick limbs into the 
ground, but I believe it is three hours before 
the full of the moon, or three hours after ; yet 
as I am not certain I would recommend that a 
limb be stwk into the ground every day of the 
moon, in order to ascertain the fact by experi- 
ment. I hive raised apples these thirteen years 
by taking IJmbs from a grafted tree and sticking 
them into the green sward, where they found 
roots sufficient for growth and support* 

When vou wish to procure durable timhei 
fall your trees in the longest days in June and 
July, the day before the change of the moon ; 
if you fall trees that you want should rot^ as 
quick as possible, fall them in April, that being 
decidedly the best in the year, and the first 
quarter is better than the last quarter after the 
change. The first day after the change is the 
best to cause the timber to rot quick ; after this 
every suceeeding xlay is less favorable to the 
prospect of rottiuff, even up to the full. The 
last day before the foil it will not rot much 
faster ^hV) i!)e first day after the full ^ Timber 
cut in the wane of the moon will grow better 
from the last day after the wane op to the full. 
March is as good as May, and a great deal bet- 
ter than June, iot the purpose last mentioned. 
DANIEL STAPLES. 

Livermore, Maine. 



From the Albany Daily Advertiser. 

OOODSELL'S FLAX AND HEMP MACHINE. 

IVe the undersigned have atteotively exam- 
ined the operation of GoodselPs Flax and Hemp 
Machine, at Greenbush, opposite to the city of 
Albany, and are of opinion, from the simplicity 
and solidity of its construction, and from ita 
cheapness, and the rapidity with which one 
man can oerform three separate processes in 
cleaning fiax perfectly, in less than a ndnute, 
on so small a machine, not exceeding 200 lbs. 
weight, that it will be of great. public utility, 
and will tend to promote the extended culture 
of flax and hemp, in a manner to become lead- 
ing staples in the. northern and western States. 
We do therefore recommend to aH farmers to 
cultivate largely both flax and hemp the present 
year, in a full belief that they may safeiy repose 
confidence in the facilities they will derive by 
the introduction of said machhoe into general 



use. S, Fan Reni$elaer^ 
Erxuius Rooty 
Thos. H. HamiUon^ 
Henry Wager, 
Alex. O. Spencer, 
Asa Adgate^ 



Elkanah WaUon, 
E. C. Genet, 
Daniel James, 
Philip Booker, 
Aaron Clark, 
John James. 



Albany. Apri.^lg8|3.^^ ^^ ^ wOglC 
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From the last Pamphlet published by the Essex Agrt- 
cttltural Society. 

DAVID UTTJLE'S STATEMENT^ON RUTA BAGA. 
Newbury, Norember 18, 18S9. 
To the Trustees of the Essex AgricuUural Society. 

Gentlemen — The following ia a statemeDt of 
the coltiTHtion and prodoce of two half acres of 
land) adjoioinff each other, cultivated with Ruta 
Ba^, on my farm — No. 1 & 2. The soil is a 
light sandy loam. In 1821 it was planted with 
com, and manured with aboat two cords of ma- 
nure to the acre. The crop was small. June, 
1 822) the land was ploughed, harrowed, and fur- 
rowed three feet apart. Three and a half cords 
of yard manure was put in the furrows. The 
manure was covered with a plough drawn by a 
hor^e, by turning a ridge upon it. The seed 
was then sowed, one row on each ridge — one 
pound of seed. July 4th it was ploughed be- 
tween the rows, and I began weeding and thin- 
ning, and continued at intervals till August 8th, 
leaving them 10 or 12 inches apart fo the rows. 
They were twice ploughed and hoed. ' Th^re 
were about forty four rows ; ten of them were 
sowed with seed that I bought in New- York, 
" represented to be of Cobbett^s raising, but on 
account of age, or some other defect, but few 
▼egetated. The 6th of July they were sowed 
over again ; but it being late, and tht season un- 
favourable, the crop amounted to almost nothing, 
though occupying the best part of ihe land. — 
The land was measured and staked off in two 
half acres— No. 1. and No. 2. Lot No. 1 was 
harvested Nov. 4, and produced 254^ bushels. 
No. 2 was harvested the 7th, and produced 227 
bushels. 

Expense of cultivating the above lot of ruta 
baga, calculating labour at'4s. per daj. 

June 3, Ploughing, Jl.50 

Harrowiug and Furrowjng, 33 

Manure, 10.50 

Covering the Manare, 33. 

Seed, 75 

June 6. Sowing and covering Seed, 67 

Ploughing, weeding and thin- 
ning, 2.79 
Harvesting, 3.34 



g20.21 
I am, gentlemen, with respect. 

Your obedient servant, 

DAVID LITTLE. 

DAVID LITTLiFS STATEMENT— ON MANGEL 
WURTZEL. 
Newbury, November 18th, 1822. 
To the Trustees of the Essex Agricultural Society, 
Gentlemen — The following is a statement of 
the situation, cultivation, and production, of a 
lot of land cultivated with Manuel Wurtzel, on 
my farm. The situation is as k)11ows : a swell 
inclining southwesterly, and of a rich yellow 
loam ; in 1821 was cultivated with beets, ma- 
nured with about three cords of compost ma- 
nure, and produced about five hundred and thir- 
ty bushels ; 1822, May 9th, ploughed, 10th, har- 
rowed and furrowed three feet apart, four and 
a half cords of compost manure was put in the 
farrows, and was covered with a plough, then a^ 
barrow was drawn lengthways of the ridges, to 
smooth the ground ; the seed was then sowed, 
one row on each-ridge, with four pounds of seed, 
(I think less than half would be sufficient) ; com- 
meoced ploughing between the rows, and weed- 



ing, June 10th; continued weedh^ and thin- 
ning at different times till they stood ten or 
twelve inches apart in July 16th. The woris 
was done principally by boys, estimating two 
boys to be equal to a man. Oct. Slst, and Nov. 
1st, and 2d, they were harvested by men and 
boys, and produced nine hundred and seventy 
and a halCbushels of mangel wurtzel, two bush- 
els of carrots, and one hundred and nine cabba- 
ges. Six swine were mostly fed with the '^thin- 
nings, from the beginning of weeding till about 
the first of October ; there were fruit trees on 
the above lot, sufficient, in my opinion to pro- 
duce twenty one barrels of fruit. The land, 
that 1 supposed to contain an acre, when it was 
measured by the surveyor fell short about ten 
or twelve rods, and I was obliged to make out 
the acre by taking a small piece which adjoined 
the same, which was sowed late in the season, 
and produced a small crop, and also a piece of 
about five rods which adjoined, were transplant- 
ed in vacant places among carrots, on account of 
which my crop was much less. The above lot 
you will see has been divided by the surveyor, 
staked off in half acre lots. No. 1, and No. 2. — 
No. 1 produced ^ve hundred and twenty three 
and a half bushels. No. 2 produced four bun* 
dred and forty seven bushels of mangel wurtzel, 
two bushels of carrots, and one hundred and nine 
cabbages. 

The expense of cultivating the above lot of 
mangel wurtzel, calculating labour at four shil- 
lings per day. 

Ploughing, May 9th, ^1.50 

Harrowing, 50 

Furrowing, 50 

Manure, 9.00 

Ploughing a ridge over the ma- 

nurey and harrowing, 1 .00 ' 

Seed, 3.d0 

Sowing, 67 

Weeding, 3.33 

Harvesting, ^ 4.46 



|23.96 
I am, gentlemen, with respect. 
Your obedient servant, 

DAVID LITTLE. 

EBENEZER BERRY'S STATEMENT— ON DEEP 

AND SHALLOW PLOUGHING. 
To the Trustees of the Essex Agricultural Society, 

Having learned that you had offered a premi 
um, the present year, for the most satisfactory 
experiment in ascertaining the relative advanta- 
ges of deep and shallow ploughTng, I have been 
induced to offer for your ex^amination the fol- 
lowing statement. 

In the autumn of 1821, my field was ploughed 
by the teams that contested for the premiums ol 
your Society. It was laid out in lots of one 
quarter of an acre ehch. The land is level, anc 
free from rocks. The soil is gravelly, and shal- 
low, and only of middling quality. It had been 
in grass four years previous, and never had been 
highly manured. The common burden of grass 
produced upon it was not more than one ton to 
the acre. The whole field ploughed contained 
two acres and a half, one acre of which was 
plougbed in the spring of the present year ; and 
on this part was the best crop. That ^hich 
was ploughed in the preceding autumn at the 
ploughing match, was well harrowed in the 
spring, and furrowed, eight rows to the lot, two 



rods wide. Twelve ox loads of manure were 
put to Qie acre, in the holes. The manare was 
a mixture of the droppings of horses and neat 
catHe, inabout equal quantities, taken from the 
bam yard. The ground was planted with In^ 
dian com, from the 10th to the 1 2th of May. 
The eight rowed com, and that which is com- 
monly cultivated in this vicinity, was the kind 
planted. It was hoed three tiroes in the usual 
manner. Every part was managed as nearly 
similar as possible. Each let was gathered and 
accurately measured by itself. Lots No. 2 and 
3, were the most gravelly, and most exposed to 
the drought ; and tiie whole field suffered con- 
siderably for want of moisture, i am of opinion 
that it would have been highly beneficial to have 
cross-ploughed the land in the spring. The 
following is the product of each of the lots. 

ITo. 1, ploughed by 28 furrows, 4^^ inches 
deep, situate on the western side, yielded twen- 
ty and a half bushels of ears. 

Ko. 2, -ploughed by 28 furrows, 6 inches deep, 
yielded nineteen bushels of ears. 

No. 3, ploughed by 22 furrows, 8 or 9 inches 
deep, yielded twenty-three bushels of ean=. 
This ploughing was apparently deeper than the 
soil ; i>ut in the latter part of the season the 
crop suffered much less by the drought than ei- 
ther of the lots; and had the soil been as good 
the crop would have been much superior. 

No. 4, T>loughed by 28 furrows, 6J inches 
deep, yielded twenty-two and a half bushels of 
ears. 

N«. 6, ploughed by 28 furrows, 6 Inches ^ep, 
yielded twenty-one bushels of ears. 

Nj, 6, ploughed by 36 furrows, 6j inches 
deep, yielded twenty^wo and a half busheb of 
ear^ The soil of this lot was .rather better than 
the other parts of the field. 

From the result of this experiment, my opin- 
ion is decidedly in favour of ploughing our lands 
much deeper than is usually practised by our 
farmers. Especially is it beneficial on lands li- 
able to be injured by drought 

EBENfcZER BERRY. 

Danvers, November 19, 1822. 

To promote the Gromth of Forest Trees, 
It is highly to be censored, the neglect of 
permitting ivy-twines, which grow to forest 
trees, to remain attached to them. Their roots 
entering into the bark rob the trees of much of 
their nourishment ; they in a manner strangle 
their supporters, by impeding the circulation of 

their juices, and in time destroy the trees. 

They should be torn up by the roots, for, if 
any part of them adhere to the tree, they will 
spread, as they obtain mourishmeot by \he\r ad- 
hering TOOiM.—EnghM publicBtion. 

Cwist and Prevention of the Dry Rot, 
The cause of the dry rot in wood is mois- 
ture ; and to prevent well-dried timber from 
decaying above or under ground, is by ^arrimr 
it well. — ibid, sbb-s ^ 

Method of trying the Goodness of Timber for Ship 
Buildings wed in the Arsenal at Fienna, 
One person applies his ear to die ceatre of 
one end of the trunk, while another, with a key 
hits the other end with a gentle stroke, if^ 
tree be sound and good, the stroke wUl be dift- 
tinctly heard at the other end, though tbe tree 
should be an 109 feet ot aore is length.— iW. 
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Ftam tke London. FMBien^ Journal. 
Sm^^You probably know that farmers are in 
tbe habk of Manurbgf land by the eye, and in 
that way are liable to mistakes. I have fonnd, 
in the Conplete Grazier, a valnable table, and 
presoming the calculation to be accurate, I think 
its publication may be very usefal. / 

I remain, your's, &c. — 

East Greenwich^ March 27. 

The following table for manuring land, is ex- 
tracted from an English work entitled the 
Complete Grazier : 

No. of loads per acre, 



Ko* of heapa 


to load . 


1 
193 


2 


3 
04 


4 


5 


G 
53 


7 
!7 


8 


At 5 yards diataDCp, 


24 


At 5 1-2 do. 


do. 


160 


BO 


S3 


4(1 


33 


2*) 


!3 


20 


At 6 do. 


do. , 


'liM' 


m 


44 


3rj 


2fi 


25; 


9 


18 


At a 1-2 do. 


dr^. 


111 


'S7 


38 


m 


S'J' 


\9 


:6 


14 


At 7 da. 


dc^. 


9h 


49 


3^ 


24 


19 


Hi 


14 


12 


At 7 i'2 do. 


do. 


m 


43 


2n 


^21 


n 


'^ 


IS 


10 


At 8 do. 


do. 


Ih 


m 


\ 25 


lU 


15 


V2 


JO 


9 



Explanation of the first two rows of figures in the 
preceding table. 
The number of heaps, consisting of one load 
each, laid at 6ve yards distance, is 193 to cover 
one acre ; at two heaps to a load, 96 ; a) three 
heaps, 64 ; at four heaps, 48 ; and so to the end. 
£acb of the following rows is to be real in a 
similar manner. 
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The Farmer^s and Gardener^s Remembrmcer. 
MAY. 

Indian Corn. — In our last, page 334, w« gaye 
some observations respecting the best mode o( 
planting this valuable article. We now propoie 
to pursue the same subject. There has been 
some dispute -among farmers whether it is best 
to plant it in ridges, or on single furrows. We 
will just give some authorities in favour of tbe 
ridge cultivation, and then state what has been 
urged against it. In the Reports of the Agricii- 
tural Society of New Haven County we have 
the following statements. 

Mr. Mallety ofMUford.—^ When I plough mr 

land for Indian com, / always lay it in ridges, 

whether it be sward or dmIIow, and plough the 

balks op to the ridges, and those, ridges I neve* 

disturb by cross ploughing, while my com is up 

on tbe land. I am fully convinced by my owk 

experience, and that of almost all my neigh* 

hours, who pursue the same method, that on< 

fifth more of com, at least, will be raised in thi« 

manner than in any other upon tbe sane land.'^ 

Mr. Holbrooke of Derby. — " Upon experiment, 

I find the method of ploughing land for Indiac 

com, heretofore recommended to the Society bj 

Mr. Mallet, to be the best I pt^rsue. t lay all 

my land of every kind, in ridges, when I intend 

it for Indian com, and plough the balks clean, 

lay them to the ridges, before planting; 1 never 

disturb those ridges by cross ploughing. Any 

person can see by locking at the part of my 

field, which I have treated in this way, and at 

aaother part, of the same field, that was cross; 

ploughed, that the pari lying in ridges Juts much 

the advantage. 1 have always had evidence the 

game way upon experiment.'^ 

"" Jvdge Chttuncy^ of Nesao Haven. — "I have 

planted two acres of Indian corn this year. 1 

ploughed in the mnnDer recommended by Mr. 



Mallet. The land has been mowed for five 
years past, and the sward is very tough. My 
crop is better than any of my neighbours have ; 
and they agree with me that this method has in- 
creased it one third. From three years experi- 
ence of this mode of ploughing Indian com, I 
am fully confirmed in the opinion that its ten- 
dency ia highly beneficial.^^ 

S. W. Pomeroy, Esq. in an able treatise on 
" Indian Com^ and its Culture^^'* expresses his 
opinion in favour of^idge cultivation as follows. 
" Having a large bed of Beets planted in narrow 
rows, or drills, in the usual way, and a severe 
drought ensuing, the leaves were observed, in 
the middle of the day, to wilt and fall down, in 
all but the out-side rows, which remained erect 
and flourishing; and when the crop was taken 
up, were nearly double the size of those from 
the centre of the bed. That a greater expo- 
sure to the atmosphere was the principal cause 
could not be doubted ; and the idea immediate- 
ly presented, that if they had been cultivated on 
ridges^ so far apart as to permit a plough to pass, 
it would in effect, be making the whole crop 
ott^ side rows : and for upwards of fifteen years 
since, all the arable crops upon my farm have 
been cultivated on ridges, with manjfest advan- 
tage — as to product, labour, and the unquestiona- 
ble improvement of the soil."* 

On the other hand, Judge Peters, of Pennsyl- 
vania, in his " Notices for a young Farmer^^^ first 
published in the " Memoirs of the Philadelphia 
Agricultural Society," says — " Unless its situa- 
tion and circumstances forbid lay your cornfield 
level rather than in ridges^ that moisture, in light 
soils especially, may he retained, instead of pas- 
sing away, and if necessary, draw water-furrows, 
to carry off accidental flooding, by rains or other 



of their products.* In sandy, porous, dry soils, 
on the other hand, level ploughing is to be pre- 
ferred, because ridging such soils would but in- 
crease that want of cohesion, which is their nat- 
ural defect. 

" A loamy soil [which is a medium between 
these two extremes] ought, in a dry climate, to 
be cultivated in a fiat way, that it may better ^ 
retain the moisture ; and in a wet climate, in 
ridges^ that it may the sooner become dry." 

We perceive that some writers on this sub- 
ject have confounded the distinction between 
the cultivation of com in rows or drills^ and in 
ridges. We have before observed that com 
planted in drills will yield a greater product 
than that which is planted in hills. This fact 
was establihed by an experiment made by Oli- 
ver Fiske, Esq. and detailed in the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Repository, vol. vi, p. 224. 
Mr. Pomeroy says, " If the land is in good heart 
and the manure abundant, the kernels may be 
six inches apart [the rows being dve and an half 
feet apart] or as many dropped together [in 
each hill] as to insure four stalks to remain two 
feet apart, [from hill to hill] in which case the 
manure is deposited conformably, either meth- 
od will give the same number of plants to the 
acre ; I think four stalks together afford support to 
each other against winds^ and are not so apt to send 
up suckert as when single,^ In putting the seed 
com into the hills be careful that the kemels 
do not stand very near together lest the roots 
interfere too much with each other. Dr. Sam- 
uel Black, of Delaware, advises to plant com in 
such a manner that the rows may run directly 
north and south. In Gen. HulPs mode as detailed 
page 265 of our paper, furrows were drawn 
north andsouth three-and an half feet apart. No 



causes." Col. PowelU of^Piuiadelphia, a very ridges were formed. Hills were theii made with 

able practical as well as scientific cultivator,-* "**--' u^-'i^ n r. — ..— ♦w^ r^^ * — * 

says, ^^ Among the various practices into which 
we have been seduced by the plausible theories 
of the advocates of British systems of husbandry, 
there is none which appears to me more absunl, 
than that which has led us to drill, or dibble our 
crops on ridges. The English farmer wisely 
contends with the evils produced by too much 
rain — the American husbandman should as anx- 
iously guard against his most formidable enemy 
drought. I am inclined to think there is no crop 
cultivated in this state^ which ought not to be put 
upon a fiat surface.^'*] In England, we believe 
the ridge cultivation is less used than formerly, 
notwithstanding the dampness of the climate.| 

Notwithstanding the above mentioned appa- 
rent clashing of opinions, we believe that both 
parties may be correct An able writer of a 
'' Treatise on Agriculture^^'* originally published 
in the Albany Argus, in discussing the question 
of the difierent modes of ploughing [level or 
ridge ploughing] which is to be preferred, ob- 
serves that ^^ This question admits of no abso- 
lute answer. Stiff, heavy, wet clays, and in our 
opinion, all ground in which clay predominates, 
whatever be the culture should be made to take 
this/orj» ;" [that of ridge ploughing] " because 
it powerfully tends to drain the soil and carry 
ofl" from the roots of the growing plants, that su- 
perfluous water, which, left to itself, would se- 
riously affect both the quality and the quantity 



the hoe" In these furrows two feet apart, not 
fiat but descending to the south with a small bank 
on the north sidt of each hill for the purpose of 
giving the youn|^ plants a fearer exposure to the 
sun. 

Mr. John Stevens, of Hoboken, W. Jersey, 
raised on an acre 118 bushels and two quartB: 
and was confident that he should have had a still 
larger crop, had it not been beaten down by a 
thunder storm. He ploughed his land three, 
times before planting, and before the last' plant- 
ing, put on, (as report says) no less than 700 
horse cart loads of street manure ; and planted in 
double rows at 5^^ feet between each set of doub- 
le rows, and dibbled in each kemel in such a 
manner that the plants were 8 inches apart in 
the rows, and stood diagonally. In order to jper- 
form this with expedition he bored two rows of 
holes in a piece of board four feet long, so as to 
form equilateral triangles the sides o( which 
were 8 inches thus 



Into these holes he drove pegs about 3^ inch- 
es long, fitted a handle to the board, and, with 
this simple machine dibbled the holes, in which 
the corn was dropped. A man followed with a 
basket of well rotted dung, with which he filled 
the holes. Then came on the carts,, out of 



* Mais. AgTicuUiiTal Repository, vol. vi, p. 15*, 167. 
t See page 277. 

X See an article headed Mangel Wortztl, New Eng- 
land Farmer, page 28. 



•"Ithatbecn objected to ridgt ploughing, that it 
accumulates the good soil on the crowns of the ridges, 
and impoverishes the sides and furrows. These objec- 
tions are obviated by narrow and low ridges, which 
alternate every crop with the furrows." 

t Mass. Agricultural Repository, vol. vi, p. 1J%\^ 
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which the rows were sprinkled with a coat of 
9treet manure. 

Mr. Lemuel Davis, in a commanication to the 
Worcester Agricaltaral Society [se<$ page 8 of 
the N. England Farmer] recommends to^^^ fur- 
row the ground four feet apart from centre to 
centre — to plant the com in two rows, nine inch- 
es apart, diamond fashion. It is a very simple 
process, to level the manure when spread in the 
furrows, and take a pair of small wheels, with 
pegs in them, made for that purpose, put them 
on an axle-tree nine inches apart, which will 
dot the ground with accuracy, whet drawn a- 
cross the field so that a child of ten years may 
drop the com without the least difficulty.'' 

The ^stance at which the com should be 
planted, either in hills or rows, depends on the 
fize 6f the kiiod of com you plant. In the 
southem states the com is generally planted 
at the distance of seven or seven aad an half 
feet from hi|I io hill in every direction, when 
four or five stalks are suffered to groir in each 
hill ; or four feet apart, when two stalks only 
are permitted to stand in each hill. Hr. Coop- 
er, of New-Jersey, a celebrated agriculturist 
says, ^^ In every kind of soil I have tried, i find 
planting the rows six feet asunder each way, as 
near at right angles as may be, and leaving not 
more than three stalks in a hill produces the 
best crop," 

Mr. Deane directed to let the ground be cut 
into exact squares by shoal furrows mide with a 
horse plough, from three to four feet apart, ac- 
cording to the largeness or smallness <f the kind 
to be planted, and to put five corns in the places 
where the furrows cross each other. 
. ^^ S^ell seed gently by hand that it may not 
he torn or bruised at all rejecting about an inch 
at each end of the ear. And if any com appear 
with black eyes, let them also be rejected, not 
because they will not grow at all, the contrary 
being trae ; but because the blackness indicates 
either some detect in drying, or want of perfec- 
tion in the grain. 

^^ Some steep their seed. But in general it 
had better be omitted ; for it will occasion it to 
perish in the ground, if the weather should not 
prove warm enoi^h to bring it up speedily. If 
plantii^ a second time should become necessa- 
ry, by means of the destmction of the first seed ; 
or if planting be delayed on any accoiint till the 
beginning of June, {hen it will be proper that 
the seed-should have boiling water poured on 
it. Let it not soak more than half a minute, 
and be cooled speedily, and planted before it 
dries. The com will be forwarded in its growth 
several days. The seed should be covered with 
about two inches of earth.*' Judge Peters says 
^^ the seed shouldbe wetted and rolled in plas- 
ter, or steeped in a decoction of Hellebore or 
copperas : or what produces a surprising effect, 
a strong solution of salt petre ; but' do not soak 
or Jteep it too much. In dry weather, the ger- 
mination is accelerated by the steeping injuri- 
ously ; so that the plume and radicles perish : 
and in long wet seasons they rot.'* 

There have been a variety of other methods 
recommended for preparing seed com in such a 
manner as to preserve it from birds and insects. 
Dr. Deane ducted to ^^ steep some com in a 
strong infusion of Indian poke, or refuse tobac- 
co, and sprinkle it over the ground ^before the 
4irop is op. White threads stretched over aj 
fi^ld of com, will prevent cmws from alighting | 



upon it But i doubt lyhether this will deter 
any other birds." 

It has been often recommended to pour warm 
tar over seed com, and stir it in such a manner 
that every grain may receive a coat of tar, and 
then roll it in ashes, or plaster of Paris. Seed 
dealt with in this manner will not be pulled up 
by birds, neither wiU it came up at all^ unless it 
is well soaked before the tar is applied. The 
tar makes a coat or enclosure for the kernels, 
which will not suffer moisture to penetrate it so 
as to cause vegetation. It would be better, we 
imagine, to pour water over tar or turpentine, 
and let it stand two or three days, till it becomes 
strongly impregnated with thoae substances. In 
this water soak ^our seed com, and then roll it 
while wet^ and just before planting, in plaister. 
Supposing also you should boil a few elder roots 
in this water before you tum it on the tar. 

The soil. having been broken mfrom ^ye to 
seven inches deep, or if more the better, re- 
quires shallow planting. When you plant on 
what is called green sward land, or grass land, 
merelv turned over without ploughing, holes 
should be made quite through the furrows, and 
dung put into the holes. If this caution be not 
observed the crop will be uneven, as the roots 
in some places, where the furrows are thickest, 
will have but little benefit from the rotting of 
the sward. But if the holes are made through 
the roots will be fed with both fixed and putrid 
air, supplied by the fermentation in the grass 
roots of the turf. 



REMEDY FOR WORMS IN THE HEAD OF SHEEP. 

In our paper No. 26, page 205, may be found 
some account of this disorder, its causes, and its 
symptoms.. We sftiall, however, in this place, 
give a brief recapitulation of them, and mention 
a aimple preventive remedy which a gentleman 
assures us is infallible. The disorder is caused 
by grabs, a kind of hots proceeding from a large 
bee called by scientific writers Oestrus Oois.— 
The bee lays its eggs in the nostrils of the sheep 
the last of Ai^ust or first of September, where 
they soon hatch, so that by the 20th of the 
month you may discover in the cavity between 
the nostrils and the wind pipe, from 25 to 100 
small white grubs, with black heads, and a black 
streak on the back. They obtain their growth 
in July or Augmi of the following season. The 
symptoms appear towards spring, at which time 
the infected animal shows appearances of the 
disorder by a sickly countenance, wasting of the 
flesh, and apparent attempts to blow something 
from the nose. The wool stops growing, gen- 
erally much of it falls off; many of the lambs 
are lost^ and.^those which live are stinted by 
reason of the ewes being poor and sickly, and 
consequently giving btit little milk. Sometimes 
the sheep affected lingers along, pining away 
continually, and dies in June or July. 

These worms or sheep-bots are very tena- 
cious of life, and will exist for some time in 
alcohol, sulphuric acid, spirits of turpentine, &c. 
The usual remedies are vinegar, a decoction of 
tobacco, assafoetida, &c. injected into the nos- 
trils of the sheep. Dry snuff blown up the nose 
with a quill is likewise sometimes made use of. 
These are all troublesome and uncertain. The 
remedy recommended by our' informant, who 
says he has had abundant experience of its efii- 
cacy, is to smear the nose of the sheep with tar. i 
Apply it before the fly makes its appearance,] 



and continue its application till the time of iti 
departure. It would, probftbly^ be safest to be- 
gin to use it about the first of Adgwt, and con- 
tinue its use till the last of September. We do 
not leam hoW often the tar should be pit oa^ 
but would advise to keep the nose coostantlj 
smirched so that it may be visible. Tar is Uka* 
wise said to be an excellent remedy for con- 
sumption of the lungs, cough, rot, &e. in sheep. 
It promotes and confirms the health of the atd-' 
mals, and operates as a specific against nearly 
all ihe diseases to wiiich they are subject. 

Tke celebrated anatomist Vbrhxtw, who was bcr-, 
riedin the public cemetery ih Lourain, is said to have 
beenworthy of the foltowihg epitaph, which was la- 
scribed on i^is tomb : . ' 

PhILI^PUS VXRHEXir, 

Medicinss doctor et professor, 

Partem sui Materialem, 

Hie 

In ooemeterio ceodi volait, 

Ne templim dehonestaret, 

Aut nocivis halitibus inficeret. 

vaAHSLATToar. 
Here lies deposited the mortal part 
0/ one deroted to the heafing art, 
Piuup VxaBXTV, a sage who thought it best^ 
The itad should in their cemeteries re#f, 
Btnemth some distant and seehided sod, 
JV>^ poison andflhUe the Hovsx ov Qot>. 

Jtfbrtt/ko/ton.— Dr. AInsle, of the BritiA East India 
Compaay, has written a letter to the Editor of the 
Courie*, stating, that he has discovered that the BiMl^ 
sam of Peru is a soTereijni remedy to arrest the pro<- 
gress «f mortification. The mode of usin^ it is to dip 
a pisce of lint in the balsam and lay it oTer the 
a/Tecred part the moment mprtification appears ; this 
10 b^i repeated mominf and evening until healthy gra- 
ndatjons shall appear, then simple dressing will an- 
swer. The doctor says he was first induced to try the 
eficacy of the balsam in the torrid zone, in consequence 
cf its antisceptic qualities, and its peculiar grateful 
olonr, which so admirably conceals the fotor of putre- 
fiction. He says it smarts a good deal for a minute or 
two and then feels quite grateful. It is a Taloabk' 
Uscovery if it be found eflicacious. 



FOREIGN. 



atrLJiTE JiJfD MPORTAirr jteits. 
The Packet Ship Leeds, Capt. Stoddart, lately arriv- 
ed at New York, brought files of papers from Londoo 
to the 22d, and from Liverpool to the 24th April, six- 
teen days later than had been before received. On 
the 7(h of April the French passed the Bidasoa, the 
frontier river, and advanced into Spain. They, previ- 
ously, had a skirmish with some stra^ling FVench and 
rtalians, m which the latter were dispersed with the 
loss of fifteen killed and wounded* Four Fi«nch offi- 
cers were likewise wounded. At St. Sebastian the 
French received a check, with the loss, according to 
lome accounts, of about 800 killed and wounded. A 
letter from Paris states that the French army goes «tt 
but slowly^they had ezpeHenced two defeats beftm 
St. Sebastian and Pampelima. The constitutionalistfl 
fight with a desperation not expected by the Ff«nch. 
The affair at St. Sebastian, according to private ac- 
counts, was very serious, and the hospitals were full of 
French soldiers. The royalists at Valencia, according 
to a Madrid article, have been defeated with the loss 
of 1600 killed and made prisoners. The Duke d'An- 
gouleme has issued a proclamation, much in the usual 
style of such articles, in which the Spaniards are, in 
substance, informed that they are to be attacked for 
their own benefit. " I art about," he says, " to cross 
the Pyrenees, at the head of a hundred tiKmsaad 
Frenehmea, but it is to support the Spaniards who are 
the frioDds i(>Jf^%f^ ^ l^^^^^d to aid them t# 
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liberate their cmptnre Kin^; to raiBe ag^ain tb« altar 
and the throne,'^ kc. Flying colamns of lig^ht troops 
move about between the Pyreneei and the £bro. They 
ho?er round the French, haraaa them and leave them 
nothings to eat. It is declared that the most determin- 
ed spirit of hostility is every where preralent through- 
out Spain against the French, and that no idea of sub- 
miasioQ existed, it is also said that Mina, at the head 
of a formidable body, had invaded France. 

The fVeoch mTemment, it is stated, acting on the 
principle that France is not at war with the Spanish 
sovereign and nation, but only with a faction, will not 
grant any letters of marque, nor permit any privateers 
to be fitted out. 

All the Constitutional Spaniards in France are or^ 
dered to leave the Kingdom. 

&igland appears to be determined to preserve a sys- 
tem of nentnOity on certain specified conditioBS. In 
Parliament, on the 17th April, Mr. Canning and Mr. 
Brougham exhibited a rough outline of a quarrel, but 
before they could finish the sketch they were threaten- 
ed td be taken into custody of the Sergeant at Arms. 
Mr. B. accused Mr. C. of ^^ monstrous truckUng for 
tile purpose of obtaining office.^^ Mr. C. replied, ** I 
rise to say that that is false.^' Certain explanations 
and modifications ensued, which brought about a re- 
concilialion without the intervention of the weighty 
hnd conclusive arguments which are prescribed by the 
modem code of honor as necessary to settle sndi a 
cootroTersy. r— - 

LoNDOH, April 21.— Extract of a letter from Paris, 
dated Saturday evennig: "The French frmte La 
Goerriere, has been ti^en almost in sight of Brest, by 
two armed vessels bearing Spanish colors, ofie of which 
was a brig carrying 15 or 2U guns. The frigate was 
peppered in high s^le. You mar rely upon the truth 
of this." — :- 

In the British Parliament, April 14th, the premised 
statements were made relative to the diplomatic pro- 
ceedings with the foreign powers. After giving a Ais- 
toiyof the negotiations, and'the unavailing attempts 
to preserre peace, Mr. Canning communicated a copy 
of bn last despatch to be communicated to the French 
government. This despatch states — 

^' That England does not expect France to establish 
a military occupation of Spain, nor to force thelBIiiig 
to any measures derogatory to his crown, or to his ex- 
istingrelations with other powers. 

*^That she expects the dominions of Fortugal^'^rill 
be respected. 

^'That she expects no attempt will be made by 
France to bring under her dominion any of the Amen* 
can Provinces vi^iich have thrown ofi* their allegiance 
to Spain. ^ X 

^^ That a frank explanation upon these points was 
necessary, in order that England might maintain a 
strict neutrality .^^ 

Mr. Canning then stateil that assurances had been 
received that no intention had existed in Franoe of at- 
tacking Portugal. He further stated, that no hope 
had ever been held out to Spain that England would 
pursue any other course than a strict neutrality, which 
Ae was still resolved upon. He concluded by expres- 
sing a hope that Spain would come off triumphant. 



child of ten years of age, and all the appearan- 
ces of the progress of yegetatioo ceased. The 
buds half started from their winter protection, 
remaii^ed for fourteen dajs, nearly quiescent — 
yet the season has adiranced within a few days 
and has acquired an average rate of forward- 
ness. Rains have heen most abundant — springs 
which had been deficient for two years are am- 
ply supplied — the grass is well set, and the sea- 
son promises abundantly as to all the fruits ex- 
cept apples. The shew of pear blossoms never 
was exceeded — the country is literally white 
with them. The apples will of course be less 
numerous, owing to the extraordinary efforts of 
the trees last year — ^yet there will be an ample 
quantity, and while less loss wilt be sustained 
by the cultivator, the consumer will feel no 
failure in the supply. If apples may be a little 
dearer, the more important article of hay will 
probably be cheaper. It will be impracticable 
to give a schedule ol the progress ^f the vari- 
ous seasons without repetition-^yet few persons 
preserve the statements of former years, and it 
is not possible to give a correct view without 
comparing mdny 'years. This will enable the 
curious te make useful remarks — and it will 
convince all, that however different the weath- 
er, and the progress of vegetation, we have a 
superintending Providence i^bove us all, who 
regulates all ieasona in mercy^ and compensates 
by the heat or moisture at one moment, all that 
may be deficient in another. 

The statements are made from the same tree 
or plant — in the same exposure, and situation, 
and therefore not liable to the variations which 
would appear from transient observations of 
passengers or travellers.. 

The Cherry — ^its first opening. 
In 1813, May 10 In 1815, 

In W16, May 6* In 1017, 

In 1818, May 17 In 1819, 

In 1820, May 2 In 1821, 

In 1822, May 1 In 1823, 

* This was the most disastrously cold year ait'erwards. 

The Pear — its first opening, 
In 1813,* May 20 In 1815, 

In 1816,t May 12 In 1817, 

In 1818,1 May 24 In 1819, 

In 1820, May 9 In 1821, 

In 1822, May 4 In 1823, 

* Cherries opened this year on the 10th of May, but 
cold winds kept back the pears to the 20th. 

t This was an exceedingly cold season afterwards. 
X This season deserves notice, for thoagh so late it 
was a fine one. 

The Apple — its first opening, 



May 10 
May 6 
May 6 
May 9 
May 7 



May 20 
May 7 
May 17 
May 13 
May 13 



From the Dally Advertiser. ■ 

THE STATE OF THE SEASON. 
Ma. Hale— 1 have for so. many years given 
acme account of the progress of vegetation, that 
I find my friends, in town and country, look for 
it. it is perhaps of as much use as the diaries 
of the weather, and common thermometrical 
statements, in some short remarks, which I 
sent -you early in this month, i observed that 
though the season was exactly one month be- 
hind the last, in the beginning of April, yet like 
(he Siberian summer, it had advanced so rapid- 
ly, that on the first of May it had caught even 
the precosity of the last season. After that 
communication, long continued cold easterly and 
northerly wmds set in. On the 6th of Bfay ice 
waaoMdeto the emudry^ aqficient to bear a 



In 1813, May 23 

In 1810, May 18 

In 1818, MaySS 

la 1830, May 11 

In 1822, May 9 

will add the Lilac, 

Election day. 

In 1817, 

In 1819, 

In 1821, 

In 1823, 



In 1815, 
In 1817, 
In 1819, 
In 1821, 
In 1823, 



May 25 
May 12 
M^yl9 
May 13 
May 19 



the ornament of our 



huh TVtc*.— The Marquis of Wellesley, in an offi- 
cial despatch, gives the following statement of Irish 
cunning, Which is quite t^ io any yankee trick we have 
heard or read of. In speaking of the burning of stacks 
of grain by t)ie white boys, or Irish rebels, he observes : 

" It is a curious circumstance, however, in the char- 
acter of these transactions, that, in several instances', 
the grain had been artfully separated from the straw, 
and had been sdd by the proprietor of the stacks for 
its full value, and that the same proprietor had de« 
stroyed the stacks of straw by fire, with a view of re- 
covering from the barony the full value of com already 
sold. Thes« cases were not unfrequent. The incen- 
diary was of course undiscoverable. The fact of such 
nnmeroQs and frequent conflagrations was all^;ed to 
be an indi^ntable proof of general combinations, until 
the vigilance of the military and police actually de- 
tected a considerable number of the stacks of straw 
oleared^of the grain, and prepared f6t the fire, and thus 
discovered the whole mystery of this double iraud.^^ 



(jp^Of the ntanbers oftheN.E. Farmer alreor 
dy published^ only forty sets remain on hand^ and 
they are daily called for. Those^ therefore^ who 
wish for the frsi vo^one complete, mutt apply 
immediai^ May 24. 



PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 



[Revised and corrected every Friday.] 



ASHES, pot, 1st qaal. . . 

pearl dio. . . . 

BEANS, white, .... 

BEEF, mess, 200 cwt. . . 

caigo, No 1, . • . 

*^ No2, . . . 

BUTTER, mspect. 1st qual. 

" 2d qual. 

IfttnalTkegs, fomily, 
CHEESE^ aew mUk . . . 

rULX r 

FLAX SEED ..... 
FLOUR, . Baltimore, superfine, 

G«nessee . . . 

Rye, best * . . 



ton. 

bush 
bbL 



lb. 



bush 
bbl. 



May 19 In 1818, May 27 

May 25 In 1820, May 20 

May 20 In 1822, May 12 

May 22 
Thoa it will be seen, that the present season 
is about an average one in point of forwardness, 
while it is far above the average in its verdure 
and ph>mise. 

N. B.---There is some daiq^er, tbat seeds of 
squashes and other tender plants committed to 
the ground eariy in May, have rotted and will 
require replianting. It is, we know, the fact in 
some places. a Eoxavur VABitoi* 

Roxhwry^ May ttj 1U3. 



GRAIN, Rye 

Com . • 
Barley . . 
Oats . . 
H06S« LARD, 1st »ort 
HOPS, No 1, . . . 
LIME. \ . . . . 
OIL, Linseed, American 
PLAISTER PARIS . 
PORK, Navy Mess . 
Boqe Middling! 
Cargo, No 1, 
' Cargo, No 2, 
SEEDS, Herd^s Grass 
Clover . . 
WOOL, Merino, full blood,washed 
. do do uBwa^shed 

do d-4 washed 

do 1-2 *-do 

Native . . , • do 
Pulled, LamVs, 1st sort 
do Spinning, 1st sort 

PROyjSIOJ>r MARKET. 
BEEF, best pieces . • • • 

PORk, fresh 

VEAL, 

MUTTON, 

POULTRY, 

BUTTER, keg ic tab ... 
lump,bcit . . • 

EGGS, 

BfEAL,Itye, ...... 

Indian, • • • . • 

POTATOT8, 

CIDER, liquor, 

HAT, bcit, , . agkized by 



bush 



lb. 

cask 
gpal. 
ton. 
bbl. 



bush 
lb. 



VBOM 

D. C 

160 00 

165 00 

1 00 

50 

850 

6 75 

13 

10 

15 

7 



8 

85 
75 



lb. 



uOS. 



bbl. 
ton. 



7 75 
5 00 
72 
65 
68 
40 
9 
10 

1 25 
65 

3 00 
12 00 
14 00 
12 00 
11 00 

2 25 

8 
55 
45 
45 
40 
38 
56 
60 



12 
15 

18 
IS 



D. C. 

165 00 

00 

1 10 

laoo 

900 

700 

14 

11 

10 

9 



90 

7 87 

7 87 

5 50 

75 

70 

70 

42 



12 

1 50 
00 

325 
12 60 
14 50 
12 50 
11 50 

2 50 


65 
48 
65 
45 
40 
60 







7 
IS 
10 



15 
80 



76 
75 
40 45 

1 60 £ 
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AMERICAN SKETCHES. 
" THE FARMER'S FIRE-SIDE. 
(Shade of immortal Boms ! where'er thy home, 
On Scotia's muty hills, or fixed on hi^^h, 
Beyond the star-lights of the welkin dome, 
Too holy, and too brig^ for mortal eye, 
^Mid amber streams and murmaring melody, 
Great bard of lowly life ! propitious bend. 
And while the rustic song, unskilPd, I tr}% 
Thy love of truth and independence lend, 
And with its warblings wild, thy master spirit blend. 

The world Vve searc^'d, and it has many a rose — 
But, ah ! the thorns beneath them that remain, 
Proclaim the world not destitute of woes. 
And, when I lookM for pleasure, give but pain. 
No more amid its scenes my soul restrain ; 
Back to my boyish days ! Let memory guide 
The tired and flagging spirit once again. 
To scenes most dear — to hill^ and rolling tide. 
And that old cottage, once that grac'd its verdant side. 

Meekly arose its moss-besprinkled wall, 
One ancient beech miagnificently bore 
Its branches o'er it, orersbadowing all 
The space around its hospitable door; 
Within, might one behold its little store^ 
The plates well ranged, the shelves that neatly gracM, 
The chairs of oak upon the sanded floor. 
The iwheel industrious in its corner plac'd, 
The clock, that hourly told, how life runs on to waste. 

Once more the pensive eve with silent tread 
Returns to hush the noisy world to peace ; 
Once more the Farmer seeks his humble shed^ 
Glad from hie daily toil to gain release ; 
His task accomplish'd and his heart at ease, 
He hails betimes the Fireside of his cot ; 
And there, as from the hill» the shades increase, 
*^ The world forgetting, by iho world forgot," 
He tastes the simple joys, that sooth his quiet lot. 

His patient herd, ere set the beams of day. 
With lowings oft, alarm'd the neighboring plain, 
Now penn'd within the well-known bars, they pay 
Their milky tribute to his pails again. 
His flocks upon the distant hill remain, 
Their tinklii^ bells sound in the pftssing wind ( 
Though his be not the lordling^s wide domain, 
Tet fails he not a due supply to find^ 

Tt6tik lowing herd and field, and from the bleating kind. 
To greet him home, the crackling faggots bum*, 
The housewife, busy round the blazing fire. 
Cheers, with her smiles her Farmers lov'd return ; 
His children climb around their honor'd sire. 
And to his fond caress once more aspire ; 
Inquisitive, they ask of each fisur field, 
Whether its hills, than their own clifis are higher ? 
What wonders ti^ere of cascade are reveal'd ? 

What flowers eoohanting bloouh what gifts the moun*' 
tains yield ? . . 

Her father's knee, his Bertha soon stirraotints,* 
Around his neck her tender anna she throws, 
His Berths, from whose ^yes like diamond founts. 
The living fire through h>ck8 of ebon glows. 
Nor she sdone ; he on them all bestows * 
Alike his kisses and alike his tears. 
Who bloomed (on autumn's bosom, like the rose, 
^Mid cold and storm its loveliness that rears,) 

To cheer his riper a^^c, and deck his vale of years. 
To him, how bleai'd the ^lo^ing hours of day i 
His wife, his children, tho«e that love him, i^ear ! 
How sweet his cot's own hospitable ray ! 
How kind its welcome, and its joys how dear I 
The cricket chirps, the sacred scene to cheer, 
The embers half illume the humble hall, 
The shagx^y mastifi* sleeps, devoid of fear. 
The playml kitten round and round the ball 

i^rges with active sport, unmindfully of all. 

The children mingle in Grimalkin's mirth, 
And laugh and busy prattle do not spare. 
Such cheerful sport, the chirper in the hearth, 
Scenes, whidh eve returning doth repair, 
Charm from the Farmer'^ bosom carping care, 
And banish it to '^ blank oblivion fouU" 
Hark i loud and ^rtling through the misty air, 
The prowling wolf resumes, his nightly howl, 
A&d firom tl^ boUow oak is heard the auffled owl. I 



How oil I've sought that distant, lonely cot ! 
A grandam^dwelt there, when my days were young. 
And there, when Christmas logs blazed red and hot, 
And wintry blasts their nightly descant sung, 
My soul delighted on her lips was hung. 
As spoke she oft of dreadful deeds of yore. 
How stem Wahawa, like a tiger sprung 
Upon a lonely cot, and tides of gore 
Were shed, as when the clouds their vernal treasures 
pour. 

Her hands were withered, as an autumn's leaf. 
Her cheeks were like'a parch'd and shrivell'd scroll. 
In truth, though human life at best be brief. 
She wltness'd eighty years their circuits roll, 
And friends and kindred reach'd their earthly goal ; 
And sitting by her busy wheel to spin. 
While swijft the hofirs at evening onward stole. 
We teazed her oft some story to begin. 
And as she mov'd in sooth her old projecting chin^ 

She told of Mog, Madockawando, all 
From Hopehood down to Faugus' frantic yell, 
And, as her lips the bloody deeds recall. 
And, as with uptufn'd gUze we heard her tell. 
Unconsciously the chrystal tear-drops fell. 
For, from our infancy, we'd heard and read 
Of Chiefe from Canada, and knew full well 
Of Sachem's wrath, that feasted on the dead, 
And shook the haughty plume and atm with life-blood 
red. 

My native hills, nly loved, my honored land, 
Ye vallies dear, how cling my thoughts to you ! 
Long as my footsteps tread this earthly strand, 
The throbs that heave my bosom shall be true, 
To all the witching scenes that childhood knew ; 
'Tis joy, 'tis heaven to breathe one's natal air, 
To climb the hills, deck'd in the morning's dew. 
And bending o^er our fathers' graves, to swear 
No tyrant Aall disturb the dust that slumbers there. 

Such scenes, such tales, such homebred ties, can fill 
With fervid eztacy, the raptur'd mind. 
And teach with patriot glow the breast to thrill^' 
And beat to all that's noble, generous, kind ; 
One evehing to that cot my steps inclin'd^ 
Th6 giant beech-tree wav'd before its door, 
The diat^nt clouds were driven before the wind. 
The mountahi cataract was heard to roar, 

Paler the tranquil moon, than foam on ocean's shore. 
There too, a soldier bent his nightly way, 
WhoM borne his. rifle in the old French war, 
And mingled oft in many a bloody fray. 
And bore upon hife visage many a scar ; 
Weary his step, his own lov'd home was far, 
The locks upon his silver'd head were few. 
His eye was like the winter's clouded star. 
The arm, that once the glittering broad sword drew. 

Was nerveless now with years, yet much he'd seen 
and knew. 

The staff", that in his dexter hand he bore. 
Was parted from an oak, whose branches ^read 
Near wild Cocheco's oft remembered roar ; 
And bending to the Farmer's cot his tread. 
He gave one rap. and well his purpose sped ; 
The Farmer hail'd him to his lone abode, 
Gave h^m a portion of his cup and bread, 
And soon, forgetful of the tedious road. 

How fields-were lost and won, the aged soldier show'd. 
In Fifly^ine^ on Abraham's bk>od-red plain, 
(The veteran thus pursued his warlike tale,)' 
When heroes fell, like summer drops of rain, 
When rival standStrds flash'd upon the- gale. 
And shouts were heard, triumphant songs and wail. 
Where Cadaraqui holds his giant way, 
I fought with Wolfe, call'd from the dear-lov'd vale, 
And dark Piscatawa's glades of green array 

To cross the mountains blue to distant Canada. 
Hard was the tug of war, severe the strife. 
Plumes, swords and ensigns swept along the field, 
Full many a warrior, prodigal of life. 
Too bold to flee, too proud of soul to yield, 
His valor with his dearest life-blood seal'd 5 
^ow bowed in dusti) fell Lewis of Montcalm, 
To neither host was triumph yet reveaPd, 
Oh, wither'd be the soul that wrought such harm. 

Soon Wolfe falls, bleeding, low, nerveless his mighty 
arm. 



A soldier lifted up his drooping head. 
Dim grew th' ethereal flashes of his eye, 
And from his breast the streams gudi'd darkly red, 
And every gush heav'd forth a blacker dye ; 
High rose the clamorous shoot, ^ they fly, they fly !^ 
^ Who fly ?' arous'd to lifo, the hero cried, 
A thousand lips awake the joyous ory, 
*• The foe^ the foe !'-^e gallant Wolfe replied. 
Clasping his^ands in praise, ^ I lall content,' and died< 

Thus spoke the soldier ! peace, yef mighty dead I 
Be yours both peate and glory, chieA of yore ! 
Who clad in armor generously shed. 
Where clashing steel met steel, roar answer'd roar^ 
For home and liberty your bosom's gore ! 
Utanki be to Him who our brave Others nerv*d. 
Boldly to stand, when fiery floods ciOne o'er. 
From honor's upright path, who never twerv'd. 
To ages then uhbom, who fi-eedom, bliss preserv'd. 

And tho' such tales were heard Mrith many a tear. 
And memory, ikncy, feeling, all possess'd. 
Yet soon, in truth, the gaiety and cheer, 
That ever animate the youthful breast, 
^By solemn thoughts, unconquer'd, tmsuppress'd, 
'Awoke in sports anew ; the slipper's sound. 
By youth and village maiden, ne'er at rest. 
Was driven through the circle round and round, 
And every cheek did smile, and every heart did bound. 

E'en the old soldier felt his bosom thrill 
With memory of scenes, that erst he knew % • • 
■The visions of the past his spirit fill, 
And as around the room the younglings flew. 
At blind-man's-bufi', he would have join'd them too^ 
But age to youth will not wing back its flight ; 
To sit and smile was all that he could do^ 
And bravely cry out, " wheel, and left, and right," 
To him who blinded was, and caught them as he mights 

At blind-man's-buir, who hath not often play'd. 
At pledges oft the moments to beguile. 
When sober evenixig lends her peaceful shade^ 
When heart replies to heart, and imile to smile ? 
The hearth is burned with the oaken pile^ 
Such as New Hampshire's forests well can spare ; 
Still flies the slipper round; a few meanwhile 
The warriors of the ch^uet-board prepare, 
The garrulous old iblk draw round the fire, the chair. 

But now the white moon, thro' the clouds rereal'd, 
Doth tread the topmost ardiee of the ^y ; 
The fiuner's cot, the cultivated field. 
The brook, the plain, the mountain soaring li%h^ 
Beneath her beams in wild proliisiGn lie ; 
The dog upon the ground hath Hid his breast. 
Forgotten his howl and seal^ his restless eye. 
The sturdy wood!<uttef hath gone to rest. 

The flock is on the hill, the bird is on the nest. 
Farewell, thou cottage, for 'tis late at eve. 
Farewell, ye scenes to memory ever dear. 
Now eld, and yonth, and maiden take their leave, 
Their 'kerchiefs wave, and with adieu sincere. 
The rural company soon disappear. 
Some thro' yon scattered woods that skirt the moof, 
Some to yon mountains, craggy, bold and drear. 
And by the Cottage Fireside once more. 

Devotion liils her voice, as she was wont of yore. 
The patriot Farmer reads the sacred Book, 
Then with the wife and children of hb heart. 
With solemn soul and reverential look. 
He humbly kneels, as is the Christian's part. 
And worships Thee, our Father, Thee, who art 
The good man's hope, the poor man's only stay, 
Who hast a balm'for sorrow^ keenest dart, 
A smile for those, to Thee who humbly pray. 

Which, like the morning sun, drives every cloud awar. 
Thou I^ord of heaven above, and earth below, 
Our maker, friend, our guardian, and our all, 
The Farmer keep from every want and woe, 
Nor let the thunderbolts, that moet appal. 
Of righteous vengeance dreadful on hin fall ; 
With him, preserve his dear, his native land, 
A cloud be round her, and a fiery wall. 
With thy displeasure every traitor brand. 

And centuries yet to come, oh, hold her in thy hand. 
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REPORT, 

bSLlVSilED B£FO&£ tBB 

PROVINCIAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
(Continued frook page 338.) 

The second and the last f^art of this Report 
was to take notice of dny ciroamstaaces which 
ba^e transpired tluring the last year, either to 
encourage hope in the ultimate accomplishment 
#f oar Indepeodence, or to suggest the need of 
wise precautions against the evik with whiob 
it may be tbi^catened. , 

Tb^ only ciit^nmstance of this latter defcrip- 
tk>n, worthy of regard^ has been the disturbance 
of the relation tiaturally subsisting between the 
prices of bread corn sIihI of meat. When we 
consult any tables of the rates of prodsions 
either in ISritain, France, Germany, or other 
European countries, we shall find this rule to 
bold universally, that, butcher meat is double 
the price of fiour, and butter double that of 
meat ; as for instance, when flour is quoted at 
1^ per pound, beef is at 4d.and butter at 8d— 
the second being double, and the last cpiadrople 
of the 6r8t; and that these rules hare obtained 
oot at one time and in one place, but as far back 
as there are authentic aonais, and in eyety aa- 
tion where statistical accounts hare been pce- 
aerved."*^ It cannot be denied that these rela- 
tions are perpetually disturbed by the operation 
of deround and supply ; but still, whenever any 
of the articles rise abo?e, or sink below the as- 
swoied standard, there is a tendency in the pri- 
ces to adjij|8t themKlres at the poiota of eqoih- 

'* As the proportion of pricea here staled to exist be* 
tween floor, meat, and butter, maj be considered as 
purely bjrpothetical, I shall present some tables, con- 
ftrnrted on minntes talcen by Arthnr Youn|; in France 
and hi i;ngland. .hist behove the breaking oot of the 
revolution, that gentleman landed at Calais, for the 
pnrpoae of takitig a survey of Frencb hosbandry ; and 
in the prosecution of his plan, noted down every thing 
relating to wages, provisions, the methods of cuUiva- 
tion> the nature of crops, manures, and In short all sorts 
of materials which might ^rve as data for the political 
ecoaoiniflt. These minutes weie taken in 1787 to 1789 
in all the departments 6( France ; for he traversed that 
kii^dom by three separate rputes, and therefore his 
general averages are fairly drawn. In looking into the 
particular minutes, I observe that the relation between 
the prices of Meat, butter and bread is somewhat dis- 
turbed. In amble districts, for instance, bread is low- 
er, mmI meat and butter are higher than the general 
average ; and the reverse takes place in tracts fitted 
for pasturage ; yet the ratio on an avemge of the ^hole 
kingdom, comes out with wonderful accuracy. "SYav- 
els in France, vol. i, p. 441 — ^onder the article, Price 
of Provisions. 

KBCAnruLATIOV. 

French SinglUk 
Mrniey. Money, 
Beef per lb. on-average of 76 mhiutes 7 f. 3 1-2 

Mutton do. 7 3 1-2 

Veal of72minute»^ 7 1-3 33-4 

Pork . ^ of 28 minutes 9 4 1-2 

Bvtter of 38 minutes 18 3-4 8 1-4 

Bread of67nun«te9 3 11-2 

A pound of bread, notwithstanding the labor of bak- 
ing it, is always cheaper than a pound of floor, because 
the former is to the latter as 36 to 26, that is to say, 
90 lbs of flour wiU, after adding water, salt and yeast, 
make, iti all ordinary cases, 36 lbs of bread. Flour, 
tfaerefbre, in France, could not be less than 2d per lb. 
When bread was at 3 sous. The proportions then in 
France, from' these ntmnenms and extezntted mhrateB 



brium. l^e ffreat reason for this diSereoce of 
value lies id the cost of production. A fartTisr 
can raise a pound of oatmeal or flour much 
more easily than he can raise a pound of beef 
or mutton ;' and therefore he should be rateably 
paid for his labor. But moreover, meat is more 
nutritious, or capable of sustaining the body 
longer, quantity for quantity, than ut'ead corn ; 
and on this other account an efiective demand 
will always exist for the former at double the 
prices of the latter. Amongst us during this 
Ins't year the relation subsisting between these 
two articles of farm produce has been entirely 
subvehed. Beef during the greater part of 
winter coutd be purchased at l^d or 2d per lb. 
while oatmeal commanded 178 6d, and floor 30s 
per cwt. At the present moment beef is worth 
3d in the market, and superfine flour at 9 dolls, 
per barrel — that is at 2id per pound. This is 
a complete subversion of the ord^r which holds 
in Europe, and demands the most serious and 
grave deliberation, as iorolving the prosperity 
of our rural economy. One grand error in this 
country has been the want of arithmetical cal- 
culation, in reckoning up the cost of the difier- 
ent sorts of produce which are brotight to rarar* 
ket. Few have any just idea of what it takes 
to rear a pig, a lamb, or a calf. Our farmers 
are thus ignorant, in a great measure, of rela- 
tive prices dependent on the expense of pro- 
duction, and they conduct their sates under the 
guidance erf the bliodesf chance. No man sorely 
dare aflirm that a given quantity of meat can be 
raised as cheap as a given qimntity of flour, add 
yet sajt is that the fbrinet during the whole of 
last winter has been (ower than the latter. In 
^gland^ where agriculturists put down every 
item of tixpense tmder its appropriate head, 
and keep books bit as correct principles as does 
the merchc^nt, it is recognized as an invariable 
rule, that unless beef fetch double of flour, the 
occupier should break up his grass lands and 
bring them undef tillage. The relation in price 
between these two produces a perpetual oscil- 
lation between pasturage and tillage, and deter- 
mines the farmer in the destination of his fields. 



may be justly quoted as follow9-*-FlouT at 2d, meat on 
■an average of all the -sorts nearly 4d, and butter at 
« l-4d per lb. 

By the same writer, and in the same place, it is said 
that in England the prices in 1790 were 

Beef at4d. per lb. 

Mutton 4 1-2 

Veal 4 1-2 

Pork 4 

Bread t &^ sqaal to fl6ur at 2 1-4 per lb. 
In further corroboration of these relative pricet, tee 
Tonng^s Tour, East of Eivland, perlormed 20 years 
before, in 1770, vol. iv, p. &3. 
Beef, average of 37 plates, 3 l-2d per lb\ 
Butter do. 6 1-2 

Bread do. * 1 1-2 flour being 1 3-4 lb. 

See also Iris Tour in Ireland m 1776 to 1778, vol. ii, 
page 149. 

Beef on an average of the Kingdom 2 l-2d per lb. 
Mutton do. do. 2 34 

Veal do. do. 3 1-!^ 

Average of the above 3 meats is a iiraction short of 3d. 
Butter 5 3-4 

The price of bread is not mentioned, because the 
pe)ksantf7 lived chiefly on potatoes. 



Ke tills more when bread rises above, aud lesa 
when it descends below its proper l«veL* . 

I have been at the more pains. to set thia 
proposition in a plain light, because of its vita\ 
importance connected with our present condi- 
tion and future prospects. The opini'o^ ha? 
been long popular, that the province was fitted 
to be. a p^lornl rather thaa an agriculturat 
cotmtry ; and (his has been received without 
much examination, and gained an ateost unif 
versal assent. It has not failed to produce 4 
strong efi^oct on rural industry, and to cte«te a 
corresponding bias towards the hay culture.—* 
On this account our finest lands have been laid 
down to sntss, and our marshes, which utidet 
the French were fruitful of com, and were aW 
ternately under fallow and wheat, have ceased 



* It will be found by recurring to.onr last Frice Cur^^ 
rent^ p. 343, that superfine Flour is about $8 a barrel ( 
which contains 196 lbs. and will give 4 cents l-lOtk 
nearly per lb« Beef, best pieces, from 8 to 9 cents, and 
lump Butter from 18 to ^ centa. That is, butcher^s 
meat is abeut douUe the price of fldur, and bntttr^ 
double that of meat, which, accordii^ to the author of 
this report, are about the same relative proportions 
which these articles of provision bear in ^^ Britain, 
France, Germany, or oth^r European countries." It 
would seem, therefore, that in New England, there is 
DO reason, to be derived, from the *>tate of the markat 
prices of (iit^se articles in Boston, for any " osciliation 
between pa3turage and tillage.^^ The r^^tive prUmk- 
which au'C gfiven for ry^-meal and Indian-meal, €o«i-. 
pared wilji the ^rice of Aoie»f appear to us to be about 
correct, and f^'e, so far as %e ru)et of the able au- 
thor of the Report ought to influence our tillage, that 
New England, tanners have, as a body, decided not 
improperly in ^^determining the destination of their 
fields." 

There are, moreover, a variety of considerations to: 
be taken into view, as respects the most pro^table kind 
of culture. l( a farmer lives a;t a greai distance from 
mftrket, butter, beef & pork will perhaps b* found m'ost 
profitable, because most easily conveyed to the |^ce 
of sale. The nature cf( the soil, the facility of procur- 
ing manure, the price of labor, iic. $cc. are items of 
importance in determining between grain and grass 
cultivation. In the neighborhood of large towns, where 
manure can be had cheap and in asKj qoatftity, an4 
the soil is suited to arable cultivation, Indian com and 
other grids may be raised and sent to market to great- . 
er profit than in the interior, because the transport is 
not so serious an item of chaige. Besides, it may be 
said of farms situated at sotoe distance from populous 
plaeew, without cattle you wlU have no manure, and 
without matiurey no grain. But iff the neighborhood 
of a large town, nmnnrfe, and of course grain, may be 
had without cattle. 

In Great Britain, accorcling toSiMobn Smdair, the 
grain cultivation is carried to an extreme. He says, 
" It cannot be doubte* that if one-foufth part of the 
land, which at present is sown with corn [grain] were 
properly laid down in grass, for the purpose of feeding 
stock, it would be of the greatest benefit both to the 
farmer and the public, as the other three-fourths would 
be betfer manured, more easily cultivated, and would 
produce as much for consumption as the whole noW 
doet.^-^E^.Jf.a. Farmer.^ [Qy vJ V>^vJ/ V IVi. 
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to be considered at amble, andbeeo irell nig^h 
set apart for the exclosif e support of Hire stock. 
This practice has been one of the chiiel sources 
of the depre^on of our agricultare, and has 
served too long to perpetuate distress, embar- 
rassment and povertjr. The ?ery reverse of 
this fa?orite opinion will, I apprehend, tarn oat 
to be correct; namely, that this Province i^ 
much better calculated for agricultural than for 
pasto^l purposes. 

In corroboration of this novel statement, it 
maj be stated that a cwt. of oatmeal or flour 
can be raised at less eipense in Nova Scotia 
than in Britain. To pave the waj fbr our con* 
currence in this position, we may Soldly refer 
to the comparative fertility of the two coun- 
tries ; and we can be justified on the best docu- 
mentary evidence, if not to exalt our own above 
Ei^land, at least to set it on a footing of equa- 
lity. Our acre will yield as much as theirs, if 
cultivated with like skill and capital. Should 
this be granted, the point at issue is no lol^ger 
doubtful; because the burdens affecting land 
are here light and trivial compared with the 
taxation which the English farmers must bear. 
Tithes, poor rates, direct and indirect taxes, 
jointly contribute to swell the charge of pro- 
duction and add to the first cost of their bread 
corn. In all these points of view ours have 
confessedly the advantage ; and are only inferior 
to them in a higher rate of wages. 

But if the balance be in bur favor with res- 
pect to the- raising of meal and flour, it inclines 
against us with regard to the cost of rearii^ 
beef and mutton. The British farmer tan bring 
thes^ latter to market at a lower rate than the 
Nova Scotian, and this he accomplishes by the 
mildness of the winter and the nature of the 
feed. The sheep both in Scotland, Ebffland, 
and Ireland, are allowed to nif^e their inatf ve 
hills throughout the whole year, and to pick up 
M subsistence ftom the decayed heHmge^ heath, 
and wild plants, which are bnt Hsldom t^vered 
' with snow. The cattle again are fed in the 
foldyard for not more than two or three, months, 
and in the more temperate districts for less than 
th^ half of that fime. The straw of white crops 
with a moderate supply of turnips is the species 
of fodder which supports them, and its principal 
value y always estimated by its conversion into 
manure. A heifer is usually taken tor wmter- 
ing at the rate of 20s.— a sum which here woirid 
kiot pay above the third of the hay which must 
be consumed during the long and dreary six 
months when our cattle must of necessity be 
shut up. If these data be correct, it would tqh 
g0aT that the English farmer raises l^i meal 
and flour at a greater, and his maui at a less 
expense, than these can be respectivelv pro- 
duced in Nova Scotia ; and yet in onktr*to re- 
imburse his outlay, be requires a difference be- 
Hceen th^m of double the price ; whereas our. 
tarmer during the last vear has been supplying 
the butcher, weight for weight, either at or 
below what he could obtain, for his bread com. 
That region can never be destined by nature 
for pasturage, where the domesticated animal, 
must be fed by hand for more th^n half of the 
year ; and where, on account of the extraordip 
nary quantity of hay needed, the very best lands 
must be devoted to their use. it is this capital 
mistake which has so long borne down the ag- 
ricultural interest, and led our landholders to 
pursue that branch oi rural economyi where 



they will ever be attended with indigence and 
pecuniary embarrassment. The cost of rearing 
a pound of meat will always in this country be 
somewhat more than the half of producing the 
same weight of oatmeal and flour ; and there- 
fore the natural relation subsisting between the 
prices should be adjusted at a higher level cor- 
respondent to the capabilities of the climate. 

If France and England, notwithstanding the 
temperateness of their winters and their super- 
abundance of straw for fodder, require .that 
meat be double the price of flour, it is perspi- 
cuously maniibst that in Nova Scotia, beef, from 
the expense and trouble of rasing it, should be 
elevated a little above that standard. Wtiat 
that proportion of rise should be is no easy 
matter to determine ; yet the principle itself 
on which it depends is neither hidden nor un- 
controvertible. In all the branches of a free 
trade, where labor and capital are not fettered 
by any impolitic or arbitrary restriction, they 
ought to have tlie same profit, and they will 
tend to this equality whenever men understand 
their own interest clearly. The remuneration 
derivable from an hundred pounds in live ^tock, 
should be equivalent to what the , same amount 
yields in tillage ; and, therefore the prices of 
butcher-meat and bread should here assume a 
relation resulting from the greater or less ex 
pense of production. 

. These views strongly inculcate a lesson of 
practical utility that deserves to be earnestly 
taught and deeply studied. Our countrymen 
have persevered in the hay husbandry to tlie 
obvious disadvantage of themselves and of the 
community ; and it is now liigh time that they 
be cured of tite strangfr infatuation. They have 
been selling beef at a price much below its fair 
and natural level, and ^nsequently drawing 
from their lands a return less by the one half 
than these ceoki have yielded under arable 
manarement. 

And 1 believe that our farmers are beginning 
to open their ejeB to their true interests. The 
Rage for grazing is gone by, and better and 
juster sentiments are succeeding in its room. 
Our peasantry arc a shrewd and intelligent race, 
and will not fail, in the long run, to discover 
the best and most advantageous methods of em- 
ploying their labor and capital. Their own 
calm reflections and their mutual reasonings are 
gradually removing the prejudices which cloud- 
ed their understandinga, and are enabling them 
tu descry the respective benefits of pasturage 
and tillage. Since the origin of this Societv, 
there has been a progressive increase of arable 
cultivation, and from present appearances it is 
not yet on the wane. Very cooriderable quan- 
tities of country flour have bean weekly, 1 had 
almost said daily brou|^t to Halifiix during the 
last three months, and this event maris a new 
era in the records of our agriculture. 

It will be ^recollected that when I had the 
honor of last addressing you in this place, I 
then stated, «^ that the prizes which had been 
^ offered for bringing a supply of flour to Hali- 
^ fiix had baffled expectation, that three parcels 
^"only, amounting to 2 tons, 16 cwt. had come 
^ firom the interior, and that it would be vain to 
*>*> continue those prizes, because our husbandry 
«^ seemed to hate reached that point in which 
'^ it could about meet the internal consumption,, 
^but had nothing to spare for the. capital.^^ — 
We are now advanced a step further; and with- 



out the least encouragement from the Leg^la- 
ture, native flour has come in all thijs winter as 
regularly as the other articles of agricultural 
produce. What the whole quantity may have 
been^ it is impossible to ascertain ; we know^ 
however, that it has been bought up as fast as 
it appeared, by merchants, bakers, and house- 
holders ; and the supply Is not yet stopped, but 
continues flowing with a steady current. 

From some inquiries which I have made 
amf)ng the principal purchasers, there is evi- 
dence that about forty tons* have passed into 
their hands, besides the small parcels which 
have gone to housekeepers, and which could 
not be traced with any accuracy, but may be 
safely reckoned at ten more. 

This town too is not the only place where 
native fleiir has been exposed for sale. Pictou 
is now trading in it to a great extent ; and oat- 
meal and flour are received there by the mer- 
chants in payment of debts, and in the exchange 
ol oommodities. Even Liverpool, according to 
a late letter from the Secretary of its Agricul- 
tural Society, had gotten fifty barrels by the 
22d January last) from Brookneld and Caledo- 
nia, where three years ago the settlers began 
to cut down the forest. 

But though we have no means of reckoning 
the sum total of all the domestic floor raised 
by our farmers above their own immediate 
consumption, we can refer, with the view of 
casting some light on this subject, to the hooka 
ef the Custom House, and learn whether our 
imports on the whole have been diminished in 
1822. When we appeal to this testimony, the 
information is of a most grati^jring and exhilar- 
ating description. In every article of agricul* 
tmul produce there has been a signal redaction 
o^mports during the last year, and in oats and 
iii,bariey :we have obtained ,ao export for the 
drsttime. 

At the desire of his Excellency the Governor, 
an account of the Imports and Imports for the 
years 181 d and 1819 has been obtained from 
the Custom House in order to ascertain the ag- 
ricultural state of the province before the ex- 
istence of the Provincial Agricultural Society ; 
but it is unnecessary minutely to go into all 
these particulars, as it would too m'wA compli- 
cate the details now presented, to cany the 
comparison so iar back. This Society began 
its operations in the spring of 1819, and can be 
supposed to have influenced but slightly the 
agricultural produce of that season. I shall 
just observe, that although the imports of both 
these years fall short of those of the Succeed- 
ing, they swell greatly beyond those of 1822. 
In the first of those years we imported 51,095 



•Sipoe the date of thb Report, March 12th, a regu- 
lar Weekly iiipply has continocd t» Come io from the 
country, and the whole qaantiiy, now April 1st, <^- 
not be lets than 80 tons, as one iodiWdual, Mr, Wn. 
Maaara, has brought fron bis farm several tons. £i^t^ 
tons floar are equal to 914 barrels; and these being 
added to the imported stock on hand will, it is believ- 
ed, teeet the consumption of the town till the navjsm- 
tton of the St Lawrence opens acain the Canadiaa 
maiiBet inrMay.. Bat if oor agricnltaral Improremeat 
were to be calculated solely by. the abore quantity, 
we would run into an egregious blunder ; for it b mat> 
ter of obserration and of fact that the deds and wag- 
gons retumiitf from the town are not, as fermer]j« 
loaded with foreign flour ; and therelbin our tillage Im 
now equal to the wants of the country, and has in part 
arretted that destructive trade carried on by our far-' 
men since thf ||rt^j^^^<^^^il|x^ ^ IV 
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Wrrelii aod 1181 half barrels of flour; and in 
1S19 the further aiiioiiDt Of 60,7!l6 bbls. 2043 
Ulf bbls. auid 350 Dags, with bread, irheat) lo- 
dian corn and meal in proportion* 
. These atatetments shoqld suffice to banish all 
despondence abo«t our fatnre prospects, atid to 
inspire an anhesitating confidence in the capa- 
bilities of a country, which has repaid oxif ef- 
forts with so much liberalitj. Thejr should 
also have a due effect on the guardians of the 
public expenditure, — ^inasmuch as undoubted 
proofs are furnished that the former grants 
have neither been unprofitable nor misapphed, 
and that every shilling taken from the treasury 
has been a mean of lessening our imports, and 
of thus saving our circulating medium ; to. say 
nothing of the great addition made to the pro- 
Tincial wealth* To sum up the whole, T am 
Inclined to believe, that in the history of do- 
mestic improvement, no parallel can be Ibund 
to the prodigious advantes we have madii in 
the short space of four years j and that if the 
Inechanism now in motion, by which this pro- 
vince is ascending so fast to independence in 
com, be neither broken down nor materially 
clogged in its operations, we shall soon rise 
superior to all our difficulties. 

JOHN YOUNG, Secretary. 
Halifax^ Mt^rth I2M, 1823. 

I I M ' ■»-*■ 
VOX THB aSW XKOULHD VAAMXR' 

CATTLE I^IEDS. 

/. //. Fctrm, Wt9i Ntiohuty^ May £t. 
Mr. Enrroii, 

I wish through your valuable paper to re- 
quest a description of the best possible way of 
making a Cow Houte — as to the width ; depth 
of the trench ; space between each Cowf.iWhe- 
ther to have partltfons: oroot; howto^sfeu 
them ; whether a rack is necessary or not; ai^d 
every thing that is codvenieht or useftil* 1 
have for somettnte calculated on making an al- 
teration, and have taken pains to ascertain the 
bc»lt way, and thought 1 Had a perfect plan; 
but unfortunately for my plan, I saw one pos- 
sessing more conveniences the other day, which 
induced me to think if i made the inquiry thro^ 
your paper, some of your many respectable 
l^atrons would be willing to give a description 
of those on their farnvs ; or if theirs were in 
any way defective, to alter their descriptions 
to their present views, which will much oblige 
yours, ^; ARATOR. 

TGtL tax afiw xiroLAjrD vlSMtA* 
REMEDY AGAINST THE HESSIAN FWr- 
Mr. Editor, ^ 

SiR-^ Wheat is so important an articla.of food 
that every farmer should make all possible ioi- 
provement in its cultivatioo. It is like the 
other precious things of this world, thsl more 
valuable, the more difficult to obtain. Many of 
our farmers in this quarter beg^in to des(>air 4f 
success in this crop foe the present, in>cQpse- 
qoence of the ravages of the Hessian F|y the 
last season, which^ they say will have its^ousse 
and destroy our Wheat for several yearT, after 
which we may again venture to sow it. A 
neighbor of m\ne has lately informed n^e o£ a 
remedy, or rather a preventive to tbe^ effects 
of this destroyer, which to me is new,^ and may 
be so to others, and I therefore hasten lo com- 
muRicate it to you, knowing that if it be worthy 



of notice ^ou will give it publicity, and not otk- 
erwise. 

M^ neighbor states that his brother, fn an 
adjoiBti^ cowty, sowed a^field of wheat the 
last seasdn, which came up\vell and grew rap* 
idly for a short time, ^hen he discovered that 
the fiy had laid claim to the whole field by de- 
positing its eggs in the first joint of every stalk. 
Immediatiely on this he tamed his sheep into 
the field, who soon cropped the whole to the 
ground, and after they were removed the wheat 
again grew rapidly, and from this field he har^ 
vested a remarkable fine crop of good wheats 

I leave this simple fact to the consideration 
of yourself and your sabacribers. 

Yours, HrespectfuMy, .B. 

BuekJUldj Jlfouie, May 20, 1823. 

l^rdm the MsssacfattBetts AgriotiltttTal Re^ltory. 

I do not etpect tb impart any thing 0dw to 
the iatelligent farmers of otir cduutryi but still 
as thci crop of bay must ever be an impoilant 
subject (o the cqltivator^ add as the succesit of 
the following experiment was very gratifying, 
I am induced to submit it for publicadon. If it 
induces others to drain their low lands, and 
make them ^more productive, 1 shall reap much 
satisfaction therefrom. 

1 have on tny farm a flat piece of low laad, 
of about twenty acres. This has been to me, 
add to my predecessors of more than half a 
cenlur}', of less value than has been expended 
in mowing the alder and other bushes, which 
had overrun the ground. The difficulty of drain- 
ing, for want of a sufficient descent, had dis- 
couraged any thing being done to efiect any 
improvement* Although 1 had occasionally seen 
socfie instances of lowland throwa into beds, by 
intersecting ditches, yet the Universal practice 
of thiH mode of taking off the water, and pro- 
diicmg forward vegetation on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence, and its apparent good effect, in- 
duced ine to make the experiment. 1 accord- 
ingly, in a dry time, in the tall of the year 1814, 
broke up about four acres of this land* The soil 
was of a black meadow mould. The under stra- 
tum sand and clay mixed, making a hard pan. 
As the furrows turned over very smooth, ex- 
cept in some places where it Was strong, the 
land was left till the next year, 1815. When 
it became sufficiently dry, the sod was found 
more rotted than was expected. About twelve 
bucks of manure to the acre were carted on 
and spread, and the harrow was, at different 
times, passed oter the ground during the sum- 
mer and fall of the ysian The usual wetness 
of the soil had discouraged the expectation of 
raising any ci'op from the ground. In the latter 
part of the fall a large central ditch was opened 
through the whole piece, correspbnding to the 
descent therefrom. Furrow^ were then plough- 
ed at suitable distances, and the ground from 
them thrown Upon the beds, whidh weie made 
abotit 20 feet by 60* This admitted a more 
early ploughing in th<$ summer of 1816. It was 
then laid down wilh herd's grass and plover 
seed* About half a bushel of the former, and 
four poundil of the latter to an acre. A few 
oats were sown therewith, which gave a com-^ 
mon Crop^ and were cut fot fodder. As the 
land had hot been highly manured, and the ex- 
periment promised very favorably after taking 
off the oats, a coat of manure was put on, of 
about 12 bucks to the acre; and, ft being an 



object to prevent the evaporation of the ma- 
nure (b$ this was done early in the dry season) 
as well as to have the land left sfnooth, and de- 
scending towards the ditches, they wer^ plough- 
ed anew, and the eafth ih them thrown upon 
the bads. Iti the spring of 18i7, the grass made 
an appearance of itiOst exuberant fertility ; the 
herds' grass became very thick, and, be/ore 
mowing) measured, much of it, ove^- five feet. 
The clover was woll Set. 

Several Of my Oeiel^bors, thinking (he crop 
greater than they had se^n, wished to have the 
produce ijscertained. i accordingly had three 
parts, or pieces, in tio respect differing essen- 
tially, if at all, from the rest, measured by a 
careful Surveyor, Major C. Adams, of Necdham, 
and the crop therefrom was sent to the town's 
scale and weighed. The hay Wail perfectly well 
made, and the result was 16,162 squate fe6(, 
equal to 69J rods, produced 1 ton, 10 hundred, 
and 3 quarters of hay, equal to 4 tons, 2 hoh- 
dred, 3 qudrters, and 2 poubds to the acre. 

1 aiD^ §}(*, with much respect, yours, &c. 
/ •' JOHN WELLES. 

v,,^ Frdm the American 'Fanner* 

. TO TAKE HONEY. 

Ma. SKfifNEft, 

There is a gentleman In tAc tower pari of 
vour native county, who knows much better 
how to take honey from bees than the Qerman 
mentioned in your paper (No, 40, vol. 4,*) aod 
with less expense than BJake^s patent hives. I 
was once an eye-witness of his taking it, and 
partook of the nice dainty. He has no nee(( of 
cap^ mask or gloves— so far from shielding him- 
self, he rolls his sleeves up above his elbows, 
and goes at it when the «m w at itt meridian^ 
knowingtiiat the bees ate all at that time from 
h4tm€..uThe Mighiet* Iha sun the better, and 
the month of August is his booiey harvests— « 
When he goes, as before flxeotiooed, at mid-day, 
he takes off the to;>.of the hives and takes out 
as tUdch honey as he f^inJES proper ; nails on 
the top and goes on to another, and another, 
until lie is done. The honey is as nice and 
white as it can be. The bees, will immediately 
fill up the vacant place, and Ibe next year you 
hava uiCe new honey again, as the gentleman 
infcffmed me. . i lover df uoneYi. 

May nth, 1823. 



♦ Sec N. E. Farmer, pp. 322 and 331* 



Wheat Harvest. — Our accounts are various^ 
but generally very unpromislt^. On both the 
southland north sides of the James River, for a 
Considerable distance above this city, and for 20 
miles below it, there has been much injury al- 
ready done — at spme places the fly alon)e, at 
others the chinch bug, and in some fields both 
insects are at work. We have heard that the 
bug has already attacked even some of the oats, 
and some spots of the young com. The rich 
lands, even in this' district, however, may pro- 
duce good crops of wheat. On the lower parts 
of Pamunkey river and on to the Rappahannock, 
the ctoj^as yet appear velry fine. The chinch 
bug is certaiiily this year in extra^Hinary nuip- 
bers — for within the last week mauy have been 
seen flying in our city, an object of curiosity 
rather than of dread. It is a small ^ckled fly, 
that derives its name from its smell when mash- 
ed between J.g,^|cjr|.-^<cji5oj,^^r^. 
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From the London Farmers' Journal. 
On feeding Sheep with Mangel Wurtzel 
Hecedfordshire, Jiu. 25, 1822. 

Sir — It Is rather unusual lor a man to write 
on a subject which he professes to be totally* 
Ignorant of; and In addition to thjs, jour cor- 
respondent Mr. Thorpe, in his letter of January 
3d, seems disposed to doubt the veracity of one 
who has planted and used mangel wurtzel for 
se?eral years past ; however, it is done openly, 
and in an inolfenslve manner, therefore I fveely 
forgive him. ^' 

I have neither leisure nor inclinnti6l) to enter 
Into a controversy with Mr. T. but I deem it 
necessary to answer his letter of the 3d inst 
, and to repeat, for his satisfaction, if he pleases, 
that ^^ I weighed five wether sheep, and put 
them into a barn, ns stated in my letter of the 
12th ult. and in that situation they were regu- 
larly supplied with 25 lbs. of mangel wurtzel, 
Mess tlian three roots) and five lbs. of good hay 
during every 24 hours, for each sheep,^ and this 
continued for five successive weeks, dt the ex- 
piration ol which time they were weighed out, 
and had gained upon an average eight lbs. per 
quarter." It seems to strike Mr. T. with won- 
der, that animals should gain so inuch mme 
than he states they would gain, when at grass 
in the month of >Iay and the following months ; 
but when it is considered that the sheep were 
penned up in a warm barn, and without the 

J possibility of exercise, they were much on a 
boting with pigs in a stye, fed on barley meal 
and pease, or like unto turkeys, if crammed 
with the best Carolina rice, it is not at all 
extraordinary for animals having an aptitude to 
fatten, to make still greater progress when fed 
on such a sweet succulent root as mangel wurt- 
zel, corrected with a little frood hay. Mr. T. 
pleads his being a novice in the oultLvati<m and 
general knowledge of the root ,• therefore, un- 
der such circumstances, it m^y be di (lie ujt for 
any one to convince him of'its extraordinary 
properties; it is possessed of greater specific 
gravity than that valuable root, the Swede tur- 
nip. Perhaps Mr. T. is unacquainted with the 
ftict, that during th6 reign of that enterprfzing 
man, Bonaparte, he passed a law, that all far- 
mers in Flanders should set apart a poition of 
their farms for the cultivation of this root, for 
the purpose of making sugar, and which exper- 
iment more than equalled his most sanguine ex- 
, pectations. Good s\ip\r was produced at one 
^billing per pound, when at the same time West 
Ihdia sugar was selling in France at five shil- 
lings per pound.* This circumstance will^glve 
Mr. T. some idea of the nutritions quality of 
the mangel wurtzel. With regard to the man- 
ner ^f cultivation, I must leave that to the able 
hand of your correspondent Mr. Addams, who 
has, I think, promised to give it to gs in detail ; 
but as the method 1 pursued last seasom may be 
iiddittoDal information. I will briefly state it. — 
The land (a sandy soil) was prepared as for 
Swede turnips, good rotten dung placed in drills 
1 8 inches distance in the rows, and my plants 
were full 12 inches apart; the seeds were ptot- 
ed the last week in April, not exceeding two 
inches under the surface, with a small planting 
stick, taking care not to put more than one pod 
(which contains more than one seed) in each 

^ See that entertaifiiQg work Eadcliffe^s Agriculture 
of Flanders. 



bole ; the plants roak^ their appearance in about 
21 days; and when about the size of caMwige 
plants, care was taken that only one plant re^ 
matnad in a hole ; they were kept clean by a 
single horse hoe in the tows, and hand weeding 
between the plants ; after having had immense 
quantities of the large leaves taken from them 
during the last four months they were in the 
ground, they were pulled up abeut the end of 
November, (but this greatly depends on the 
season) and placed in heaps in the open ground 
and covered with straw and earth similar to 
potatoes ; «ome I placed in an out^house, but I 
think it matters nbt which. What remained in 
the month of April following, were at^ iresh as 
whan taken up ; but what adds greatly to the 
value of this root is, that it is taken up in time 
to put in wheat, and the land is in very high 
tilth to receive it. It gives me pleasure, Mr. 
Editor, to he the meaus of drawing forth obser- 
vations on the cultivation and use of a root that 
promises to be of incalculable value to the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, provided we have equal protec- 
tion with the trading and commercial interests. 
i remain your well wisher. 

From the American Farmer. 

ON THE VARIOUS WAYS OF PREPARING AND 
EMPLOYING INDIAN CORN. 

There are many things the rich have no 
need to think of, which would be of infinite ad- 
vantage to the poor^ if they bad the knowledge 
necessary to turn that product of their labor 
they have most in their power, to their own 
comfort. You may perhaps smile when you 
perceive this preamble is to usher into notice 
the virtues of Indian Corn. I will allow you to 
do so, if you can find in my enumeration one 
use to which I put that valuable grain, worthy 
of being more generally known. In order to 
swell the list, I mention some of the purposes 
for which it is used, that are known to every 
one, before I enter into the detail of preparing 
a dish which I consider the best, healthiest, and 
most palatable food we have. I will begin with 
it before the seed is perfectly formed ; it can 
then be made, if properly done, a Jine pickle. 
We all know how delicious roasting tars are ; 
when fit for this use it will make a superior 
starch; if scalded and dried you may have roast- 
ing ears in the middle of winter. When the grain 
is hardened, you have food for all the domestic 
animals in the shocks, tops, &c. The leaves of 
the shock or husk, by slitting them finclv, make 
excellent matrasses or under beds. The flour 
or meal of the grain is the most tvholesorae we 
use ; I need only mention a few of the \yays in 
which it is managed in this state, for 1 should 
never have done were I only to give you the 
receipts for making the various kinds of corn 
bread common in this part of the country. A 
favorite way of .making corn bread with us, is 
to make a batter with meal, milk, eggs, and a 
little shortning,* about the consistence of that 
for pouud cake, which it resembles in appear- 
ance when baked in tins commonly used for 
that purpose. In making light bread by mixing 
the wheat flour and yeast with mush, we con- 
sider it adds much to the sweetness and whole- 
someness of the bread ; we likewise in all grid- 
dle cakes, mix meal with wheat flour as tending 



• A word in Domestic Cookery which impUca that 
butter, lard, or oil, may be ii«cd. 



to make them lighter, with lewar eggs than 
they would stake with wheat flour alene — io 
short, -we nhe com meal on all occasions either 
with or without wheat flour — not because we 
have not flour sufficient, but because we prefer 
meat. I can assure my fair countrywomen they 
need not apply to q6ack8 or perfumers, or (l 
forget what they call them,) I mean those for- 
eigners who vend poisons, under the pretence 
of rendering those that use them more beauti- 
ful ; and recommend them, because a few worn 
out old women have made out, by attending to 
nothing else but the application of various arts 
to bide their deformity for a short time, who 
having no beauty t<^ endanger, cannot fear the 
consequences. 1 say those who do believe in 
the virtues of cosmetics will find my favorite 
com meal superior to all the washes, de Main- 
tenon, &c. &c. It will render the skin smooth, 
transparent and white — and withal it is perfect- 
ly Safe. Only let them try it instead of going 
to one of those venders aforesaid, and spending 
two or three dollars for a nostrum, which at 
best will only be of transitory benefit, leaving 
a lasting ill efTect ; let them put over the fire a 
pint of water, when it boils stir in as much fine 
com meal as will make it the consistence of« 
paste — when cooling they may add a spoon full 
of honey and a little ro^^e water, though the 
laltel- articles are not necessary — let them use 
this paste^ or as I vulgarly call it, musk^ instead 
of soap every time they perform their morning 
and evening ablutjons, or, in other wortls, wash 
themselves. I venture to affirm their complex- 
ions will derive more adv«intage from the ap- 
plication of this paste, than any of those washes 
which they pay so high for. 

1 come now to the preparation of the grain, 
whilch I believe is not as geoejrally known as i| 
ought to be, considering its excellence. It ia 
what we call lyed bommony ; we likewise have 
the best hommony and small-hammony, bothVf 
which are common, are fine dishes, and supe- 
rior to rice, when properly managed ; but the 
lyed hommony is preferred by every one who 
is accustomed to it, as being more wholeaono 
and more nalatable. It is prepared by boiJing 
(he white field com in ashes and wateff qotil 
the hiisk or skin of the grain ia looeeoad, which 
will be the case in a few minutes, and it is ne- 
cessary to pay attention that it does not remain 
too long in the ashes, as it will by that meana 
taste ot the lye ; so soon as the husk in iQoaen- 
ed, it must be washed and rubbed through the 
hands in cold water until the grain is cleansed 
from the ashes and skin ; it may then be dried 
to make use of at any time, or boiled immedi- 
ately if wanted. When ready to be cooked for 
the takle, it must be scalded and put over to 
hoii in plenty of water, observing always to 
keep sufficient hot water ready to add to it as 
the first bolls away. The grain bursts open 
into a white ball and becomes soft when suffi- 
cientljf done. This is the planner we boil it 
to eat with milk x)r cream, either warm or cold. 
It is also used in this country bjr the Indians 
and Ci^eole boatmen, who prefer it to any thing 
else in a soup, by putting the corn over with a 
piece of beef or pork, leaving the water in it 
which makes the soup— in the other case the 
grain ir taken out of the water. A yankee ac- 
quakitaoce of mine who knew nothing of hom- 
mony, has become so fond of this dish as to de-^ 
clare lyed hommony and milk to b< 
Digitized DyKjJV/ 
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to the best swH!t meats and cream that can be 
had, wa4 i dodbt not some tbere are wbo woold 
thWiJL the ^me^ were they equally to make the 
trial. I hare be€D induced to wn(e the pre- 
cedli^. ' A mssouRi farmer^s wife. 

A GREAT COirVEinENCE FOR GOOD H0USCW|?E9. 

Daniel Richardnon, an ingenious and respect- 
able mechanic, has brought to great perfection 
the Refrigerator, or Portable Ice House. Good 
bonsewiyes can only calculate the many nseful 
and economical purposes to which this contriv- 
ance may be applied. The improvements mad^ 
hy Mr. Richardson, have so far perfected the 
Refrigerator, that it may now be fully relied 
upon for keeping butter, milk, meat, eggs, fruit, 
vegetables, or any article of household consump- 
tion, perfectly cool, fresh and pore. All the 
above named articles may be preserved in these 
machines as long as desirable, perfectly sweet, 
clean and free from taint. The Refrigerator 
nay be deposited in the cellar, in the garret, 
in any part of the house, or even in the open 
SOD, without any perceptible injury to the con* 
tents ; it does not require to be replenished 
with ice, more than once in three da^s, during 
the hottest season ; and it is attended with ano- 
ther advantage — complete security against ev- 
ery spedes of vermin, to whioh it is totally in- 
nccessible, and in winter it will keep any article 
from iVeezing, that is deposited in it. Every 
family ought to have one — the price is from 
^15 to ^5, according to size — and the manu- 
factory is in East street, Baltimore. — ibid. 
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Field culture of Cabbages. — Mr, A. Touag 
has obaerved that Cabbages ^^ flourish to very 
rreat pro6t on all good soils, and have the par- 
ticular property to epable the farmers of clays 
and wet loams, to winter more cattle than those 
of lighter lands can effect, by means of that es< 
cetlent root, the turnip. The great evil of clav 
farms used to be the want of green winter food, 
which confined their stocks to hay alone, an4 
consequently prevented their reaping those ex- 
tended articles of pro6t that arise from numer* 
oils heads of cattle ; and, besides the immediate 
benefit from the cattle, they lost also the op- 
portunity of raising large quantities of dung, 
which can never be efiected so well as bv keep- 
ing cattle. But all these evils are by the cab* 
bage culture remedied." There is another ad- 
vantage attending cabbages which make them 
highly eligible on nH farms, which is their last- 
ing for sheen food longer in the springs Kuta 
baga, together with some sorts of cabbages, 
are in perfection in April, and last even to the 
latter part of May, the most pinching period of 
the year. Turnips, it is saia, will not last so^ 

long. 

The author t)f " Practical Agriculture" ad- 
visea, ibst *^ as the roots of the plants run deep 
9iid stand io need of a large portion of nourish- 
inent, tlie soil should be well loosened to a good 
depth. As near as possible to the time of plant 
iQg>^ the ground should be well harrowed over^ 
fmd a suitable proportion of good stable manure 
Mptied, as from fifteen to twenty-three horse 
c^t loads to the acrs ; or where composts are 



made use of, from twenty to thirty." We h;ive 
been told by a gentleman, who says he speaks 
from experience, that ashes, lime, and plaster 
of paris, mixed with stable or other manure, 
and spread on land designed for cabbages, will 
prevent a disease in the plant called the fumble 
foot, in which the roots swell and become knob- 
by, and the plant attains but a small and imper- 
fect growth. Cabbages are said to grow well 
in drained swamps, without any manure. Hog 
manure is recommended by Dr. Deane, but we 
have been iqformed that it is apt to harbor in- 
sects and cause the fumble foot, unless it is 
mixed with lime or ashes. 

9ome drop the seeds in the hills where the 
cabbages are to grow, by which means they| 
escape the trouble of transplanting, a process j 
in which they are in some measure stinted. — j 
Mr. Bordley relates an experiment, in which he 
(^ compared cabbages transplanted with othei*s 
not once moved. The unmoved grew, and were 
better than the moved.'^^ Dr. Deane, on the 
contrary, declares, ^^ 1 have tried both ways, 
and on the whole I prefer transplanting." BIr. 
Cobl>ett says, that " to have Jine cabbages of 
any sort, they must be twice transplanted. First 
they should be taken from the seed bed, (where 
they have been sown in beds near to e<ich other) 
and put out into fresh dug well broken ground, 
at s^x inches apart every way. This is called 
pricking out. By standing here about fifteen or 
twenty days, they get straight, and stand strong, 
erect, and have a strait and stout stem. Out of 
this plantation they come alt of a size ; the roots 
of all are in the same state, and they strike 
quicker into the ground where they stand for a 
crop." The expense and trouble oi this opera- 
tion (even if there are no other objections to it) 
will probably prevent its general adoption in 
the United States. Rees' Cyclopedia informs 
that ^^ another practice adopted by the late Mr. 
3akewen, and since employed by other culti- 
vators, by which the inconvenience oi waiting 
for a suitable moist time for setting out the 
plants, and the danger of their not succeeding 
under other circumstances, are avoided, is that 
of drilling the seed In where the plants are to 
remain at the proper seasons, as April, May or 
June, and the following month." We do not 
believe there would exist any necessity for 
transplanting cabbages, in order to make the 
stems ^^ straight and stout," according to Mr. 
Cobbett^s directions, if the plants were not ori- 
ginally sown too thick, or were properly thin- 
ned at an early period of their growth. Ao 
English writer says, " Much injury frequently 
arises to young cabbage plants from the seed 
being sown too thick ; care should therefore ha 
ta^en to have them properly thinned out wheo^ 
ever they come op in too tliick a manner."— 
Probably if the plants were sowed in the hills 
where they are intended to grow for a crop, 
and thinned out in due season, they would grow 
as straight and as stout as if they had been sev* 
eral times transplanted. 

Mr. Francis Winsbip, of Brighton, Mass. in 
tbayear 1820, raised thirty-two tons and two 
hundred weight of cabbages from one acre of 
land. The following is bis account of the mode 
of its culture :-^^ The limd on which the cab- 
bages grew, is tlie same on which the plough 
ing match took place in the year 1817, was 
cultivated with com and potatoes in the year 
1818, and with potatoes in the year 1819. — 



This last spring it was f^oughed once. In Juno 
it was ploughed again, and struck into furrows 
from 2i to 3 feet aparj. 1 then dropped leach- 
ed ashes Into the furrows, one shovel full mak- 
ing 3 or 4 bills 15 or fO inches apart; it wa9 
then mixed with the loam and covered ; a boy 
followed with the seed, and penetrated the hill 
with his thumb and finger, and deposited three 
or four seeds. This was performed the latter 
part of June. They were afterwards weeded 
and thinned as convenience suited, probably 
equal to three dressings."* This woold have 
been called a large crop in England, where 
twenty-five tons to' an acre is considered an av- 
erage crop. 

Although it might be as well, perhaps, to sow 
the seeds of cabbages where the plants are ex- 
pected to obtain their growth, yet as transplant- 
ing them is most caf?tomary, and in some cases 
most expedient, it may not be amiss io give 
some observations on this mode of cultivating 
this vegetable. Mr. Cobbett has the followip^ 
directions for conducting this process : 

^' Dig the plants up, that is, loosen the ground 
under them with a spade, to prevent their being 
stripped too much of their roots. The setting 
stick should be the upper part of a spade or 
shovel handle. The eye of the spade is the 
handle of the stick. From the bottom of the 
eye to the point of the stick should he about 
nine inches in length- The stick should not be 
tapering^ but nearly of equal thickness all the 
way down to within an inch and an half of the 
point, where it must be tapered oflf to the point. 
If the wood be cut away all round to the thick- 
ness of a dollar, and iron put round in its stead, 
it makes a very complete tool. The iron be- 
comes bright, and the «arth does not adhere to 
it, as it do^ to wood. Having the plknt in one 
hand, and the stick in the other, make a hole 
suitable to the root that it is to receive. Put 
in the root in such way as that the earth, when 
pressed in, will be on a level with the butt-ends 
of the low«r, or outward leaves of the plant. 
Let the plant be rather higher than lower than 
this; for care most be taken not to put the 
plant so low as for the ^arth to fall, or be wash- 
ed into the heart of the plant, nor even into the 
inside of the bottom leaves. The stem of a 
cabbage, and stems of all the cabbage kind, send 
out roots from all the parts of them that are put 
l>eneath the surface of the ground. It is good, 
therefore, to plant as deep as you can without 
injury to the leares. Tne next consideration 
is the fattening of the plant in the ground. The 
hole is made deeper than the length of the root, 
bat the root should not be bent at the point if 
it can be avoided. Then, while one hand holds 
the plant, with its root in the hole, the other 
hand applies the setting stick to the earth on 
one side of the bole, the stick being held in 
such a way as to form a sharp triangle with the 
plant. Then pushing the stick down so that 
its point go a tittle deeper than the point of the 
roolf and giving it a little twisty it presses the 
earth agaoMt the point or bottom of the root. 
And thus all is safe, and the plant is sure to 
grow. The general, and almost universal fault 
is, that the planter, when he has put the root 
into the hole, draws the earth up against tlie 
upper part of the root, and if he press pretty 
well there, he thinks that the plant is weU 
done. But it is the point of the root agai;i|^ 

♦ Mali, AgricQltund Repository, vol. vi, p. £67r^ 
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which the earth o^ht to be pressed, for there 
the fibres are{ and if thejr do not touch th4 earth 
*clo$elu\ the plant wHl nibt thrive. To know 
Whe.ther yoa have fastened the plant well in 
the ground, take the tip of one of the leaves of 
tke pUut betfveen your finder and thumb , give 
a pull; If the plant resist the pqll so far as for 
the bit of leaf to come awajr, the plant is prop- 
erly fastened in the ground; but^ if the pull 
bring up the plant, then you may be sure thai 
the planting is not well done. The ppint of 
the stick ought to twist and prisw jhe earth up 
dose to the paint of the root ; so that there be 
no koUam there. Pressing the earth ^^ost the 
stem of the plant is of little use.^'"^ The saaie 
writer dit^cts to ^^ choose a dry time for your 
tranaplanting, for this reason ; ii your plants are 
pal into wet ground, the setting stkk squeezes 
the earth up against the earth in 41 fnortor Uke 
ataie ; the sun comes and bakes this mortar into 
.a hard glazed clod ; the hole also, made with 
the sticK is smooth upon its sides, and presents 
an impenetrable substance to the roots and fibres 
of the plant, and thus the vegetation is greatly 
checked ; but when plants are set in dry earth 
the reverse of all this is true, and the fresh 
earth will supply moisture under aoy degree of 
drought 

In procuring seed for raising young cabbage 
plants, jp^reat care should be taken that it be ob- 
tained from the most perfect plants of the dif- 
ferent kinds, and such as have seeded without 
any other variety of ttie same tribe blowing 
near them. The plants intended fbaseed should 
therefore be set out by themselves, at a distance 
from others. New seed should be preferred, 
as it vegetates quicker, and is mor^ to be de 
pended on. 

Cabbage plants are very liable to l^ attacked 
¥y insects] The grub, or black worm, in the 
nighf, ^ats off the stalks ;ost abori the ground, 
and biiries itself in the soil as soooms the sun 
rises. Dr. Deane says a little circle of lime, 
or rock-weed roond the pUint, wilt oreserve 
them, and redammends digging for the worm 
near the j>Iace which shews the marks of its 
; ravages, and destroying it. Some recommend 
whiDping the plant with green elder bushes. 
Scalding the hills, and then enclosing them with 
boards, bark 6v shinffles, would be an effectual 
but a troublesome mode of securinj^ the plants. 
The Economical Journal of France gi? es the 
following method, which it states is infallible, 
to guard not only against caterpillars, but all 
other insects which infest cabbagea^ or other 
vegetables. ^^ Sow with hemp aU the borders 
^ of the ground where the cabbage is planted; 
and, 'although the neighborho<^ be infested 
with caterpillars, the space enclosed by tlie 
hemp will be perfectly free, and not one d* the 
verinin will approach it.^ A geatleman told 
us that he preserved his cabbage plants per- 
fectly free from worms, bugs and flies, by dib- 
bling small h.6les in the ground nes^jp the plants 
and filling the holes with water which had been 
poured boiling hot on elder leaVesapd suffered 
to stand till cool. If this is alwaya effectual, 
nothing cheaper or easier of application can be 
devised. TI«3 following is recommended by » 
foreign journal. ^^ Take a pound and three 
quarter} of soap, the same Quantity of dowers 
of sulphur, two pounds of puff balb, and fifteen 
gallons of water. When the whole lias been 

• American Gardener, par, 36 1 . 



well mixed, by the aid of a geatle heat, sprin- 
kle the insects with the liquor, and it will in- 
stantly kill them. Salt, sowed over the ground 
in moderate quantities, will destroy insects and* 
prove beneficial to vegetation. Too much salt* 
will injure vegetation aoA render the ground 
barren for several seasons, and so will too great, 
a 9fm}ilti^ of dung, or almost any other manure.; 
Sir John Sinclair says that salt in small quanti*' 
Cea is useful as a preventive against insects } 
and it was ascertained by a series of experi- 
ments by the Rev. Dr. Cartwrlghtf detailed in 
coDMBunicationa to tlie Board of Agriculture, 
that a mixture of salt and soot was preferable 
to any other manure. Eight bushels to an acre 
has been applied in EngUind on sour rushy land 
with a beneficial effect. One half that quantity 
would pfobably be sufficient in most cases, and 
we have no doubt would prove an effectual' ati- 
tidote against iosects of all kinds. 

Cleanse youe CEixAias.^-If you wbh to live 
out half your days, be careful not to be in the 
habit of breathing the gatees of putrefaction, 
vegetable or antmaL We do not pretend to 
say whether a parcel of rotten and rotting po-, 
tatoes, cabbages, turnips, and other vegetables, 
decaying in a cellar will produce what is called 
yellow fever or not. But a kind of fever may 
be manufactured from vegetable or animal pu- 
trefaction, which may prove as fatal, though 
perhaps not quite so rapid in its progress, as 
the genuine plague of the West Indies, or the 
Levant. Beef brine, or pork brine, suffered to 
stand too long, becomes very offensive, and 
whatever offends the sense of smelling is inju- 



ed bv Col. Jaques, of Chariiast^wo^aiid th#«sla 
of a Dull, which formerly beloi^ptd to that fa»> 
tlemao, to the Montreal Agricultural Societyf 
for the sum of {500. The Canad|mi Coarat 
of the 3d inst. has copied the notice alluded to, 
and accompanied its insertioD with tlie follof^ 
iog remarks, whiclr shew that the introdactioa 
of that species of §tock Into Canada U founder- 
ed as an acquisition to the Province. 

^^ The attention whicb is paid to seka tM 
best breed of stocky wherever they can be found) 
will rendei* very great, advantage to the cood- 
try } it is true neat cattle are plentiful, but tbej 
are vary Kght, and a small ox requires the same 
care to raise wad fat as a htge one« but canoot 
yield the same profit. Therefore it is but juh 
tice to remark tli^t the efforts of our Agricul- 
tural Society to import so fine a Bull of the 
short-hom or Teeswater stock, with a view to 
jLmprove our breed of cattle^ deserve great 
Commendation.^ Time has deqioDStrated that 
the farmers must turn their attention to raising 
of good stock, and give up the idea of a contin- 
ued aration. If a view is taken of the arttclei 
imported into this. Province, which can be for-' 
nised by the falrmers, it will be perceived that 
the most profitable part of farming is engrossed 
by the Americans, the duration of which de- 
pends on our own exertions.'^ 

Since writing the above, we hare seen an 
article in the same paper of the 10th inst« 8e^ 
ting forth the good qualities of this. breed of 
Cuttle, from wUch we extract the following: 
. *' This animal has by far exceeded in appear- 
ance, and apparently good qualities, any expec- 



physieians of eminence, that they have every 
reason for believing that bilious or tyf^hus fever 
of a malignant and fatal kind, have originate( 
from sources of this description. Dead rats or 
mice, in a wall or ceiling, are detrimenta) fo 
health, as well as offensive. We very much 
doubt whether any thing effectual can be done 
to counteract the effects of their effluvia, unless 
the substances themselves can be come at, and 
removed. The following has been recommend- 
ed as an effectual mode of freefhg a room from 
the offensive smell occasioned by a dead rat pr 
other animal : — ^^ Take a small earthen vessel 
or gallipot, into which put a little salt petre, 
more or less according to the size of the room ; 
pour upon this a sufficient quantity of sulphuric 
acid [oil of vitriol], so as completely to saturate 
it, and shot thl^ room up closely for an hour, in 
which time it will be found to oe perfectly free 
from the offensive smell.'^ 

Dr. Thomas Cooper gives the following di- 
rections for purifying apartments of noxious air : 
^ Some common spirit of salt may be kept in 
one bottle, and some manganese in another ; 
the manganese may be strewed on a plate or 
large saucer, and this may be placed over boil 
ing water, a chafing dish of coals, or a small 



rious to the health. We have been assured by^ station of them that could ha?e been anticipated, 



^ and as it may afford some gratification to thoie 
rsjjvlio feel an interest in ihe object contemplated 
ofi^ j)f his introduction into the cottnti;y, to be made 
^-'acquainted with his pedigree, they offer the 
following as a statement of it, which they be- 
lieve, from the most particular inquiry, to be 
perfectly correct. 

^^ EcupSE was si fed by the full blooded Eng- 
lish bull Coelebs, the property of Samuel Jaqaes, 
Esq. and is out of the English cow Flora, both 
of which were imported from England, when 
j[Oung, by Cornelius Coblidre, Esq. in 1818. 

Eclipse was calved 3d July, 1821 ; he is the 
third calf from Flora, and obtained the first 

§remium from the Massachusetts Agrituhural 
Qciety, at the Brighton Show, in October lasl, 
ihen only 15 months old, and weighed 1243 lbs, 
Coelebs is a direct descendant from the first 
blood in England ; his grandsire was the famooa 
ball ^( Comet,^^ that was sold at the public sale 
of Charles Ceilings, Esq. at Ketton, in 18 10, six 
years old, for 1000 guineas ,* his sire the ^*- lier- 
cules,^' from a first rate Holdemesa Cow* of 
Mr. Mason^s, of Darlington ; his graadame from 
Sir H. Vanels stock ; his dame got by the noted 
Inill Wellington, the property of Mr. Collings.'' 
The breed is remarkable for its mildness of 



manganese, when the chlorine gas will be ex- 
tricated by the heat. It will be prudent to go 
out of the room and avoid the fumes, which 
bring on very obstinate coughing. After a' short 
time, the room may be ventilated, and then 
washed, and white washed.^ 



COL. JAQUES' BREED OF CATTLE, 
In our paper of the 10th ult. p. 302, >ve took 
some notice of the improved breed of caide^ owa- 



bmp; the spirit of salt may be poured on the ^pet-, and possesses the three most desirable 
— «-. ^-^-^ — u *u^ -ui— : . Ill i.^ -.- qualities, vi2. in affording the greatest quantity 

of Beet, Tallow and Milk- 



• The HoldemesB breed h celebrated for riviae a 
gwatqnantitrof Milk^ imd the cows genenOly^fe 
*«n«4to38q«arUper.day^il«M»Ci5<flf»«rfia. 

(Kr Col. Jaques has still on hand, for sale or 
to let, at his residence in Charlestown, three 
half-blooded bulls, one ye^ old this month, from 
first rate native cowa, isired by Coelebs. 
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LONG WOOLLED SHEEP. 
Fear fine" nh Skeepiy of the loof weolled breed, 
vimiJar to the -Bakewell, Oisbley, or Leicester 
breed, btnre hitely been imported from the 
Neiheri&nd»v by Capt. David Low, of Boston, 
and are now owoed by Col. Jaques, of Charles- 
town. Sheep of tUs kind are b^lr valued ia 
Europe for their heavy carcasses for muttoa, 
and the length and eicellent qualities of their 
fleeces, which are absolutely indispensable for 
the production of worsted manufactures. They 
.are of the same sort with those imported by 
the Hon. Thomas H. Perkins, for which that 
gentleman received- a premium at the last Catr 
tie Show at firighton. ^f^ 

HESSIAN FLY. 
, The remedy for the Hessian Fly, suggested 
by our correspondent B, page S47, of this day's 
paper, deserves attention, and repeated experi- 
ment. It has been tried in the Southern States, 
hut we beliere without success. A writer in 
the American Fanner, vol. ii, p. 127, says, ^^ i 
mm of opinion that the fly deposits in the cen- 
tral blade in a few days or hours after the wheat 
comes up, and is surely moored in its fast hbld 
before the wheat would bear grazing ; and tl^at 
they continue to deposit as long as they live I 
have BO doubt. In our section of the country, 
wheat^f attacked by the fly, evidently declines 
bv the time the blades make their appearance. 
If tikis idea be correct, grazing can have no 
other than a destructive tendency. I am not 
acquainted with any stock, except sheep or 
horses, that can bite a blade of wheat at that 
early sti^ of its growth below the egg of the 
fly; nor do I believe that grazing would in tHe 
least insure any benefit, if every blade in the 
field could be swallowed, with all the eggs'oQ 
them, unless the st6ck were so fortunate a^';ttf' 
take into their mouths at the same time, all (he^ 
flies at work.'' 

Dr. Isaac Chapman, In a communication read 
before the Agricultural Society of Buck's Coiin- 
ty, Penn. says that there are two generatioo% 
of these flies. The first lay their eggs the lat- 
ter part of April and beginning of May ; and 
the second generation lay their eggs the latter 
part of August, and in September to th^ 20lh. 
If the wheat, by being cropped, or bitten clo^ 
in ^utumn, should escape the fly during that 
season, it might, notwithstanding, suffer in the 
spring, unless the cropping was continued |iU 
the fly disappeared. And it is to be feared that 
so much cropping would weaken the plants to 
such a degree that the remedy would prove as 
bad as the disease. Still, if experiments in 
Maine have proved the utility of grazing wheat 
land as a security against the fly, the practice 
should be continued ; for fact should prevail 
over theory. We have always understood that 
the best remedies against the fly are rich and 
well manured soil, and top dressings of soot, 
Bshes, plaster, &c. which, by giving a rapid 
jgrowth to the wheat, soon put it out of the w^ 
of Che insect 



Famupt m^j be ransd to grtat advantage at a sec- 
ond crop to peas ; the teed to be eowed when the peas 
are. The writer of this hat been in this practice tar 
several yeais, and has generally fcund flie crop of pars- 
on &0S raised quite as large, and frequently laigpf, 
than those raised in beds by themselTes. The peas 
protect them from the tun ^en tmaIl.-i-C9inmtmV. 



MA6SACUUSE:TTS LEGISISJITURE. 
Hm Ltgislatmre of this Coounouwea)^ assembled at 
the State House in this city on Wednesday. The Hon. 
XathaDiel Sihbee, of Salem, was ekctt^ President of 
the Si^nate, and Wmiam C. Jarvis, Esq. of Pitttfield, 
■Speaker of the House of Rqnreseatatives. The Gov- 
ernor and Lieut. Gortmn^ together with the Council 
and the two branches of the Legislature, were escorted 
in procession to the Old South by the Independent Ca- 
dets, under Lieut Col. Otis, where the annaal Election 
Sermon was preached by the lley. Dr. Thayer, of Lan- 
caster. After the exercises at the Meeting Hote were 
concluded, the procession returned to the Slate House, 
and the two branches adjourned. On Thursday the 
votes tor €kwemor and Lieut. Governor were counted, 
and were for the Hon. Wx. EirsTis 34,402; Hon. B. 
G. Otis 30,171 ; scatteringr 754. The votes for Oedt. 
Governor were abotit the same with those for Oorer- 
nor, and the Hon. Lmwi LiircoLzr wss elected hy about 
the same majority. Both Hous^ adjourned at an early 
hour, in consequence of the death of the Hob. John 
Phillips, a Senator from Suffolk. 

FOREIGN. 
It is almost as difficult to extract truth from the mass 
of patter with which we are presented in our imported 
and manu&ctured journals, as it would be to obtam 
sunbeams from cucumbers, accordins: to the recipe of 
Swift. The French despatches represent that the pro- 
gress of the invaders is scarcely interrupted by a shew 
of opposition ; but by what we can learn from other 
sources, we are led to conclude that the French meet 
with very serious losses in their progress. In the first 
attack of the French on the fortress of St. Sebastian, 
the soldiers are said tp have distingrnished themselves 
toeuch a de^^ree, that the Duke d^nrouleme distri- 
buted crosses of honor to them with hu own hands. 
The Spaniards having observed them from their fort, 
ordered forward a 24 pounder, but they were io slow 
in mountinr it that the Duke had time to leave the 
ground. \Vhen fired off .the ball passed thro' a house 
iand struck a platoon prepisely on the spot where the 
puke had been distribntinf his decorations, and killed 
and wounded fiifteen men. 

PoHabU Jirmy Mitt.^BfLrcn Cag^iard de Latour, 
who has already made some interesting discoveries in 
phjTsics and mediaaics, has exhibited to the Kinr of 
France a Portable Army Mill, iprhich, though it w^ghs 
no more than eight pounds, and hardly requires a mo- 
ment to pat it in motion, will grind in the course of 
the day, |^in enough to feed about a hundred men. 



*,9st(muhing Mcumulation — In En^abd, a pound 
of crude iron costs a halfpenny ; it b converted Into 
steel, tbat steel is made into watch springs, every one 
of whiai is sold for a half guinea, and wei^ only the 
tenth of a grain} after deducting for waste, there are 
in a pound- 7000 grains— it therefore affords steel for 
70,000 watch springs, the value of wbi<^, at half a 
guinea each^ is thirty-five thousand guinea's. 



(^0/ ^ numbers of the JV. E. Farmer dlrta^ 
dy published^ fmbf forty $Hs remain on hand^ atid 
thofote daUy caiM for. T^lose, ihifefort^ who 
pish for the first volume complete^ musi apply 
immediaU^. B|ay 24; 
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PRlCE9,pF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 



[Revised and correctod every Friday.} 



Jfew Hampshire CelehroHen.'^rOn Wednesday, the 
2l9t inst. the second Centennial Anniversary of the 
first settlement of New HanpAire was cel^arated In a 
splendid style at Portsmouth. Prayers were ofl^red by 
the Rev. President Tyler, of Dartmouth University. 
An Oration by Nathaniel A. Haveo, Jr. Esq. was de- 
livered ; and a Poem, by O. W. B. Peabody, £«q. — 
These performances, we are told, were elegant, chaste, 
classical, and replete with Information. An elegant 
tnd convivial entertainment was given at Wildes^ tav- 
ern ; and in the evenmg was the most splendid ball 
ever witnessed in that place. Judffo Story, of tlds 
town, Hon: Mr. Webster, of Boston, and many other 
eminent characters, both of New Hampshire and other 
states, were present at this celebration, which calls up 
tbe asemoty of our heroic and worthy ancestors. 

- — SkUmOMM. 

The donations to beaevolent sodeties in our country 
the last year, were between two and three hiuidred 
thousand dollars. Of thb sum $59,000 were received 
by the American Board for Foreign Missions ; and 17 
tliadsand by the American Education Society. 

Minerai Sprmg.^-^'We learn that a mhieral 
has lately come into notice, which is situated in 
ferd, East Parish, Mass. about a mile from the Merri- 
mac Academy. The waters of this spring are evideatly 
impr^nated with iron and sulphur, and have given 
considerable relief ia cutaaeons eruptions and bowd 
complamts. 
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TERMS OF The FARMER. 

0^ Published every Saturday, at Tbjuub DoiLABf 
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NK W ENGLAND PARMEtt. 



ODE TO INNOCENCE. 
♦Twaa when the slow declining ray 

Had tingM the cloud with evening^ gold ; 
No warbler pourM the melting lay, 

No sound difltarbM the sleeping fold. 

When by a mnrmVing rill reclin'd, 

Sat wrapt in thought a wandering swain ; 

Calm peace composed his musing mind, 
And thus he raisM the flowing strain i 

'* Hail, lanocence ! celestial maid ! > 

What joys thy blushing charms reyeal ! 

Sweet as the arbour's cooling shade," 
And milder than the yemal gale. 

'^ On thee attends a radiant choir, 
Soft smiling peace, and downy rest ; 

With loVfe, that prompts the warbling lyre, . 
And hope, that sooths the throbbing bres^st. 

*' Grant, Hcarenly Power, thy peaceful away 
May still my ruder thoughts aontrol ; 

Thy hand to point my dubious ^y, 
Thy voice to stwthe the melting soul. 

^* I'ar m the shady sweet retreat, 
Iiet thought beguile the lingering hour ; 

Let quiet court the faiossy seat. 
And twining olives form the bow'r. 

" L«t dove-eyed pca<;e Ijcr wreath bestow. 

And oft sit listening im the dale, 
While night^s sweet warbler from the bough 

Tells to the grove her plaintive tale. 

^^ Soft as hi Delia^s snowy breast. 
Let each cbnsenting passion move ; 

Let angels watch its silent rest, 
And all its blissful dreams be Ipve V^ 



Vice Presidente, 



FVom the Charleston Courier. 
THE SPANIEL AND THE MILLER'S DAUGHTER. 

The only daughtet of at wealthy Uiller of 
Spoletto, while plajing with n large Spaniel, 
fell into ^e Tiber without the accideot being 
perceived* The dog jumped immediately into 
the water — reached the little f^rl, and seizmg 
her stronglj by her garmeots, strove to bring 
het a^ore ; but her dress was too weak, and 
jieldiog to the water, the courageous dog was 
obliged to abandon his frlze. 

Unable to succeed in an effort beyond his 
power, the desolate creature ran immediately 
to his master. Unfortunate man ! he was yet 
ignorant of his calamity. The dog informs him 
of it by the niost intelligent s^. Guided by a 
species of reason, he bore in his mouth the 
bonnet of his little mistress, and laid it with 
most pHeous cries iat the feet of his master. — 
The wretched father,. overwhelmed with awful 
presentiments, exclaimed, at the distressing 
sight, " Alas I my daughter.'* Not, howerer, 
losing presefuce of mind at the calamity which 
liis mute interpreter had 00 eloquently reveal- 
ed, he rushed to the hank of the river afed 
threw fafmseif pnrorpi tatny into toe stream. 
The faithful de^ accompanies and guides him 
the distance of several hundred yards. Prodi- 
gidU^ power of instinct ! Singular and happy 
presei'vation ! llie Miller, once more a father, 
1^9 again in his arns bis beloved child,, already 
cdfrted far by> the progreM of the waves. Slie 
is rescued from death almost at the moment of 
expiring; Having caached the miH, with the 
father carrying the child in his arms, the Span- 
iel exhibited an ^qual anxiety with his master 
for the fate of the girl ; and when he saw her 



restored to 'life, he fawned upon her with ca- 
resses and joy. From that time he followed 
her always, and regarded her with a look of 
content, which indicated that this sensible ani- 
mal rejoiced in the benefits it had afforded. 

From the Baltimore Federal Gazette. ^ 

BEG BUG SOCIETY. 
At the last annuai meeting of the ^^ Female 
Society for Ihe extirpation . of Bed Bugs, and 
for ameliorating the condition of those who are 
interested with them,^^ held on tike 5th inst. at 
the sign of the Buggaboe, Mrs. Priscilla Pillow 
was called to the chair, and Miss Sally Scratch 
was appointed Secretary pro tern. The annual 
report was then read«-* 

When on motion of Mrs. Sadungbottom, that 
the society do now proceed to the election of 
officers for the ensuing year, seconded by IVIiss 
Betsey Bedcord, the business, was entered upon 
forthwith, and on counting the ballots it appear- 
ed that the following officers were duly elected : 
Mrs. Rachel Ratsbane, President, 
Mrs. Bridget Bedpost, } 
Miss Susanna Sheets, ) 
Miss Charity Coverlid, Cor. Secretary, 
Miss Sally Scratch, Rec. Secretary, 
Mrs. Rose Bloodgood, Treasurer. 

MANACiaiS. 

Mrs, Priscilla Pillow, 
Mrs. C. Sublimate, 
Mrs. Lovey Whiskey, 
Miss Tacy Turpentine, 
Susan Soapit, 
Hannah Brush, 
Harriet Huntem, 
Dorothy Drownem, 
f atience Pinchem, 
Alary Mashem, 
Prudence Stopem, 
Ruth Rotem. 
On motion of Miss Maria Mite, 
ResolvecL, On account of the multiplicify of 
business which the members have on hand, in 
consequence of belonging to so many usefel so- 
cieties, that the Monthly and Quarterly meet- 
ings of the Board be dispensed with. ^ 

AAer some desultory conversation on a very 
delicate subject^ ,wbicli it would be improper to 
publish, it wasr 

Resohed^ Tbatin order to keep peace at Aomc, 
the Treasurer be authorised to ofier a premium 
of one hundred cents, for the best model of a 
machine for Darning Stockings, wbicn may ren- 
der the sup^rintendance of the ladies of the 
family, both old and young, unnecessary, to be 
deci&d 00 at the next annual meeting. 

SALLY SCRATCH, Rec, Sec. 



The common method of drawing cylindrical 
wire, consists in forcing the metal through cir- 
cular openings in plates of iron, steel, or aotse 
other metal ; but it is soon observable that the 
hole gets worn or deforqnped, and that the wire 
then ceases to have the desired regularity. Mr. 
Brookendon, of London, has nearl}' remedied 
this inconvenience by passing the metalic thread 
through conical holes, made in ^diamonds, rubies, 
sapphires, or otb^r hard gems. It appears to 
be unimportant whether tfie wire be introduced 
at the large or the small opening of the conical 
hole, but the best results, upon the whole, are 
obtained when the wire is entered by the small- 
er base, and drawn through the larger one. 



LAST WEEK'S OMISSIONS. 
ImpoHtd BvM. — The skip Magnet iMely arriyed at 
New YobIc, k*s brooght out a yearlings ball of the thort 
horae4 Din4»m breed. This aaimal was bred bj Mn 
Smith, of Dishlex, Leicestershir*, is descended fron 
the celebratM bull Comet, sold in the year 1810, for 
one thousand guineas, and belongs to Mr. J. Brientnall, 
of Woodbridge, N. J. This bull is of the same stock 
from jvhich orig^inated the bulls t>eotoa, owned by 
Stephen Williamt^Esq. of Northbocoufh, andCoekbi, 
belonging to Col. Jaqaes^ of Chariestown. 

Indian Com preserved from CroiM.— An experieilced 
farmer in Connecticut states that pieces of doth dipped 
in solpbur and grease, and placed upon poles about 
fTery 10 or 12 rods, through a piece of com, will effec- 
tually secure it from the ravages of crows.. He baj 
practised this method with success the last seven years. 

Hetnan Fly. — The National Intelligenoer states that 
this insect has made great ravages in the wheal fields, 
in the counties of Frederick and Shenandoah, Va. 

Commodore f orter has addressed a letter to the Edi- 
tor of the N. York Evening Post, complaining oi abuse 
in the newspapers, and de<;laring that there have been 
no piracies committed since his arrival on the coast, 
and that our comifierce has been effectvally protected 
by his squadron. — • 

The Robert Fulton, arrived aj Charleston, from Ha- 
vana, brings dates to May 7. Every thing was quiet 
there. Com. Porter ha^ visited Havana^ but was not 
noticed, in any way, by the authorities. 

Prist Quei/ton.— 'The Dnke of Holstein Oldeaberg 
ha« authorized the Medical College of Oldenberg to 
award the prize of 200 Holstein ducats for the best an- 
swers relative to the causes of yellow fever ; whether 
in the United* States it resembles that of the tropical 
climates; whether it is a specific dbease, endemic, 
Bp6radic, contagions, and other points connected with 
ite origin and results. The advertisement appears in 
the Philadelphia National Gazette, Dissertations are 
to be transmitted to George Frick, Esq. Baltimore, and 
will be received at Oldenberg prior to the 1st day of 

Oct. 1824. 

• Lightnin^.^On the night of theBth inst. the dwel- 
Ijig faouM of Mr. George Miller, of L:^e, Con. was 
struck with lightning and entirely consumed. Mr. M. 
his wife, and onie other person were asleep at the \jmt 
(about 11 o^clock,) and barely escaped, taking with 
them the bedi on which they were sleeping. 

Mr. Sheldon Clark, of Oxford, has recently present- 
ed to Yale College the sam of $5000. This is the 
largest sun ever given to that Institution by anjE iidi-' 
vidual. — 

, Robberiei ar^ Mttrders. — The ii^abitants of tbe 
southern section of Norfolk County, Vir. have been ex- 
tremely harassed by runaway negroes, irho hide them^ 
selves in forests, swamps, and other places difficult of 
access, and shoot the citizens while attending to their 
rural occupations. They have thus murdered several 
individuals. The militia have lately been ordered to 
patrol the woodlands and swamps in pursuit of tlieie 
banditti. — ^ 

Exfraordinary Haul. — Some men who were engaged 
in fishing for shad in the river Delaware, opposite Tb- 
tcnm Island, drew up one hundred and eleven ttwgtm 
at one haul. These stuTgeon (says the N. Toik $eo- 
tator,) probaUy made a mistake in their geomphj^ 
and mistook the Delaware for the Haifleon^ and Fhilft* 
delphia for Albany. — *— 

The celebrated Mr. , Roscoe, of laverpool, has r^ 
c^^^ published a valuable work on Penal Judspra- 
dencc, in which he mentions Uiat he has drawn hMr*- 
ally on Americah sources of information, and eBmne^ 
ates them. An interesting oorrespondence with Wm« 
Tudor, Esq. of Boston, is contained in the Appendia. 

A great fire has taken place at Constantinojile. All 
the quarters inhabited by the Christians, inchidiog th^ 
immense warclk)UMa of the Franks, which are called 
the Treasure of the East, were a prey to an ocean of 
'*-^ - A^eat number of Chrbtians, of all sects^ 
the Janissaries and the 



were cruelly massacred 
Mussulman pojpula^y 
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BT Tsv sorrom. 



OK FARMS, FARM HOUSES, WATCR, BARlfS, &C. 

The sficriiuMS Of the aocient Romans, shew 
bow attentire they were treD io the choice of 
the ground they encamped on; much more 
were they so in that of the sitoation and nature 
of the place where they hid the foundation of 
tirore lasting buil^ngs. They eraroined the 
liTens of cattle M on the spot, when ther o^ 
fered them in sacrifice; and if these were Kvid 
orcormpted, they offered others, as the im- 
somdBess oi the first might be owins^ to some 
casaal distemper ; bnt if they were often foond 
to be morbid, they concluded that the air, wa- 
ter, or food, which the place yielded, would 
bsre a lilie eflect on hvman bodies, and there- 
fore spee^ly left that ground to search for a 
better situation. If, after repeated trials, they 
favmd the llTcrs good, they judsped the air and 
food to be so likewise, and settled accordingly. 
It Is said that the good effects of those precau- 
tions mnv be still obserred in the healthy situ* 
mtioDS of the remains of Roman encampments; 
ibr they preferred health to every other con- 
sideration. 

The Romans bad pleasure as well as profit 
in view, when ^y bought or stocked a farm; 
and therefore the^ laid it down as a rule, that 
no degree of fertility nhould tempt a man to pur- 
chase in an vnkeaHhy country, ^fiuy not too 
bastily,'^ said tl»e wise Cato, «^ but riew agniti 
and agaia the purdMae yoa intend to make ; 
for U' it be a good one, the oftener you see it, 
Cbe belto it will please you. Examine how 
^e neiglAorlng inhabitants fiire. Let the coun- 
try it lies ift be a good one ; the ways to and 
fpMD it good,* and the air temperate. Let your 
land) if yoa can choose your situation, be at the 
loot of a hill facing the south, io a healthy situ- 
«ti«D, where a sufficiency of lalMn*er8, of cattle, 
of water may be had. Let it be hear a 



ter. The next is that#hich issueth out of a 
spring faciog the east, andpasseth swiftly among 
great stones or rock^. The third is of a clear 
river which runneth on hard pebbles and stones. 
There be divert means to try which is the best 
water ; for that which is lightest in poise or 
weight is best ; also that which will soonest be 
hot ; also that whereof conieth the least scum 
or froth when it doth boil.^ Moreover^ dip linen 
dotlM in sundry waters, and iifterwards lay tl>em 
to dry, and that which is soonest dry, the water 
wherein it was dipped is the roost subtle.'^ 

Light waters, other things being equal, ure^he 
best, pmrest, and wholesomest. That water is 
accounted best and wholesomesf, wiuch is not 
pnly the lightest and freest from earthy sedir 
ment, but tiiat which is most spiritous. Atkl 
these properties are usually found in pure rain 
water, widch beii^ naturally distilled from the 
ocean and nvers^ or by the beat of the ^un 
raised int^ the atmosphere from whence it is 
returned much after the manner of common 
^^tilktion. If any mineral subb^nnce is mixed 
with tiie water it is not fit for the farmer^s tise. 
If it be bard, it is thereby rendered unfit fof 
waahilig, and some other kitchen uses. This is 
the kind of water which gives flesh boiled in it 
a red color. But even the hardest water may 
be easily rendered perfectly soft and fit for any 
use, by mixing it with a small proportion ol 
potash, soda, or for want of tliese the ashes ot 
any Imrat vegetables. 

When water is talalad bj animal or vegetable 
substances being nUad with it, the noiUous 
qualities aMy be carried off \jf boiUog, during 
wtiich the putrid particles eTafU)rate, and what- 
eVer else remains will sobslde when the Water 
cools. Or it may be corrected by mixiag with 
it acids, suth n^ vinegar, juice of sour fruits, &c. 

^. d^ la Hire observes in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences, that rain water, which 
lias been purified by passing thro^ clean sand, 
and is afterwards collected in subterranean re- 
servoirs, wiH keep a lofig time without becom- 
ing putrid. He thinks this the 1>est water that 
can be made use of either for drinking or ibr 
other economical purposes, because 



and of water may be had. 

-flourishing town, the sen, or a navigable river ; 

strong and 8.rt»taDtial. ^Do not nBbl> condemn i*?P!^^!!«^._'r't''^?L"^'^J»ii/^_T.'"f:.r^" 
Uie methods of others. It is best to purchase 
from a good husbandman and a good imprpver.^^ 

Open places and campaign countries are judg- 
-ed to be healthy, where the soil is dry, not 
parched of sandy, where wild thyme and other 
aromatic plants grow spontaneously, and which 
is not oOierwise iiare, but interspersed with 
trees for shade. A ruddy complexion, clear 
white of the eye, quick hearing,, and distinct 
voicey are set down by Palladios as marks of 
tbe place where tiiese circumstances are met 
with in the generality of tlie iniiabitigats. . 

That water is kntfwn to be wliolesome whick 
has no mineral in it, is perfectly clear, has no 
taste or smell, deposits no slimy sediment, leaves 
no spots 01^ incrustatloo when lK>iled in copper 
or brass ve^ls, and which boils. peas, beans, 
iic. soft in if short time. ^ Rain water,^' says 
Sir Thomas Elliot, in his Castle, of Health, 
^* Is the dio|t subtle and pore of any other- wa- 



sometimes are. Tlie only thing requisite in 
the construction of such reservoirs or cisterns 
Is to have a place which will hold water, made 
of such materials as will not communicate any 
bad taste to the water, which is to remain there 
a considerable time.* The first water, which 
falls from the rools of liouses, when it begins 
to rain should be thrown away, as having serv- 
ed only to wash the roof,^ which in dry weather 
is always covered with dung of birds and other 
filth. He rejects snow water for the same rea- 
son, and likewise the water of rain brought by 
windb, which pass over places infected with ill 
smells, as large cities, sinks, &c^ 

Columeiia, who appears to have been very 
much of a gentleman farmer, and therefore so' 



ladies, says ^^ the farm house should be sonle- 



*For dbsenrattttns on the consrtniction of cisterns, 
see p, 904, sTthe N. E. Fanner. 



what elegant^ in order to allure the wife to 
take delight in il.*» Comfort, convenience, 
cheapness of construction and durability, are, 
however, the things chiefly to be cedsvlted in 
erecting a farm boysc. No iarmer, who has 
not a laige capital, should bogin with bnildiog 
a costl> house, vnle8S he wishes to^ see It sold- 
at a sbenff's auction. His house* bama, fee 
should be as near the centre of hia farm as pos- 
sible. If these fire placed M the comar it a 
hwge Airm, a part of the land will be ^UaUe to 
be negleeted, less arianure wHI be 6eat io it. 
and tiie expense of eultlvatiOB wiit be grratly 
increased, in consequence of the waste of tiftie 
and labor of men and working animals la geiag 
bafickwards and forwards over the estate. This 
general rale should hardly be dispensed witf^ 
unless aooh circumstances as tbe ttopoasiUtity 
of procuring good water, or the want of a good 
building spot, sbould require some deviations. 
When the case will admit, the farm house, bam, 
&c. should front the sooth, be sheltered from 
northerly winds, and the bam yard should enjoy 
the benefit oi the rising sun In the winter. — 
The jfarinnrtead should be placed on ground a 
little elevated above tbe farm in general. This 
is not only more beakhy, but oerts will briag 
home the^grain and otber products of the field 
with "less^ waste when proceedii^ over land a 
little ascending. The nnanure from the farm 
y^i!d/will be conveyed down liill to the fields in 
iht most pheap and expeditiotis manner ; and 
ivbat wash or draiaings from tiie yar<is are sof- 
tared to, e^pe, (wbteh should be as little as 
pofMlbleymay be 4tsposed^f to better advantage 
than from *. 3 arJ situated in a low corner of the 
farm, where perhaps they serve to manure tiM 
highway or a neighboring lM*ook. Besides, 
when the house is built in an elevated situatioa 
the fanner may have a chance to see what ii 
gointf on all around him< 

There is something so pleasing in the appear- 
ance of neatness and cleanliness about a dwel- 
ling house, that even a stranger, transiently 
pa^ng by, cannot help being prepossessed with 
a favorable opinion of those within. He pf^^es 
along with the idea fixed in his mind of pros- 
perity and happiness pVesiding within those 
walls. How difierent the ^sensation iblt on 
viewing a contrary -scene ; — a house dismal and 
dirty, the doors and walls surrounded and be- 
spattered with filth of all denominations, and 
fragments of broken dishes and dirty dairy uten- 
sils scattered in all directions impress on his 
mind the idea of misery and mismanagement. 

It adds greatly to the beauty and neatness of 
a dwelling house to have a little plat of garden 
gmund or shrubbery before it. This not only 
contributes to keep every thing neat and clean 
in front, but is often more easily maoaged^han 
a garden behind the house. 

It is a common practice, and with mai^.a 
generdl rule, to build the farm bouse adjoinb^, 
and perhaps in contact with the sheds, betas, 



HcitooB for the accommodaUon and comfort of and other out houses. When the buildings ai^e 



thus ^1 situated in one clump, if one takes fire 
the whole will probably be consumed. Besides 
It is disagreeable and unwholesome to live too> 
near mapute heaps, and as it were in the midsT 
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of youp herds of cattle and swine. The barn 
shoold therefore be placed at a convenient dis- 
tance from the dwelling house and other build- 
ings ; but as near as may be without danger of 
fire. Too low n spot will be miry in spring 
and (all. Too high an eminence will be incon- 
venient for drawing in loads, and on account of 
saving and making manures. }f other circum- 
stances permit, it may t>e best to olace a bam 
in such a manner as to defend the dwelling 
house from the force of the coldest winds. 

W9WL TBB HKW KHOIJUTD FARJIXK. 

DURABIUTY OF TIMBER. 
In No. 39 of your paper, I pitblished the re- 
' Biarfcs of two respectable characters of great 
experience, relative to the duration of timber; 
and will now relate my own observations. 

In June, 1790, I built the first saw mill in 
this place ; the timber was all white oak, and 
most of it fell and hewed in the month of Feb- 
ruary, when hard frozen. The millwrights 
came in June and altered my plan of the frame, 
and hewed some long timbers of white oak when 
the bark peeled. The saw mUUtood firm for 
twelve vears ; then the timbers fell in June be- 
gaa to mil, and in fourteen years were jperfect- 
ly rotten, and the frame beginning to fall. In 
1816 it was all pulled awav, and a new mill 
built in the place. ^ Many of the timbers that 
had been fell in Felbruary were perfectly sound 
and made use of. I observed that all such had 
been young thrifty timber, of large growths ; 
and pieces of brush wood, and small growths 
had become dotted and rotten in 26 years ; and 
so far as respects white oak timber, I am fully 
satisfied that Alexander Brown^s theory, as men- 
tioned in No. 39, is perfectly correct. 

The same rule will not hold g^ in regard 
to some other kinds of timber* more particular- 
ly Hemlock wafl Hickory^ Ut whV^h I Save made 
some observations. In the ytar^l^O, I was 
anxious'to hire hands to cut 'knd peel hemlock 
logs for a log bam in the fore part of summer, 
before the bark set fast, but was advised by an 
old man from Rhode IsUnd, to adjourn cutting 
4rach legs until the bark would again peel in 
the month of October, with the fall of the sap; 
then, he said, the logs wotdd last forever. I had 
no experience in hemlock timber, and took his 
advijce. The logs were cut, peeled^ and the 
bam raised in Octob/er^ and, as yet, the logs 
appear as sound as when they were Hrst raised, 
and show no dispoeition to rot. Some years 
since 1 built a house of hemlock logs, cut in 
midsummer, when the bark would not peel, add 
the logs rotted in a few years. i 

in the year 1797, I built a house of hemlock 
logs, <;ut and peeled in the month of June. It 
is yet standing, but the logs much rotten. 

white pine timber should be felled in the win- 
ter, when hardest frozen, and the bark hewed 
ofi"; then the sap part of such logs will remain 
white and sound several years. If the bark is 
left «n them the sap part will turn black, and 
the logs be worm eaten. Ifgreen white pine logs 
are cut in the summer when the bark will peel 
the sap part Phtjm black, the boards mildew 
and soon rot, as will the logs. A green white 
pine tree chopped down, will last but a few 
years, unlesa tell when frozen, and the bark 
hewed off. A white pine tree blown up by the 
roots some ages or centuries ago, is the most 
durable timber we have. The sap part rots. 



and the turpentine retreaCft into the solid -wood, 
so that it appears ffreasy, and will gum up the 
mill saw. Such fallen trees, in time, coat over 
with moss and ^hew no inclination to rot. 

In September and October, 1790, I n^ade use 
q{ some such old and mossy logs, with green 
ones for weather boards and shingles. Those 
made of the green logs are on the decay ; — 
those of the old logs shew no further sign of 
decaying, only they grow mossy. 

I am clearly of opinion fhat formerly timber 
was more durable than latterly, and for the fol- 
lowing reasons: — In the neighborhood of my 
nativity, (B^cks county, Fenn.) there are three 
log buildings yet standing, much older than any 
person living. The one a large log bam built 
by my mother^s father. The logs are peeled 
hickory. It belonged to mv uncle, i have 
thrashed many days in it, for him, and frequent- 
ly heard him say it was built by his father be- 
fore his memory. If he were now living, he 
would be upwards of 100 years old. The other 
two are dwelling houses ; and all three within 
a mile of each other. In one house the logs 
are peeled hickory ; the other oak, with the 
bark on. Four years ago, I paid, perhaps, my 
last visit to the place of my nativity, and went 
to see all those old buildings. They did not 
appear in the least decayed ; had been shingled 
a number of times ; and one age or more had 
rolled away since any person living could re- 
member the building of either, or which was 
oldest. 

During the revolutionary war, there was a 
large log bam built in the same neighborhood, 
and in plain sight of those three old buildings, 
I was at the raising, did the chopping at one 
comer, and well remember the l<^ were all 
peeled hickory, and were vei^ slippery to stand 
on. The barn spon rotted, and /ell down, and 



men than the warmer southern states, and per- 
haps many such are yet living who have made 
useful observations oq the properties and the 
duration of timber. All such observations shoold 
be published, as it is an important subject that 
will increase in consequence for future generi^ 
tions. SAMUEL PRESTON. 

Stockporty Pa. May 16, 1823. 

FOR THB VEW BR«LAJrD FARMSK. 

POTATOES. 
Mr. EnrroR, 

~ If you think the following article worthy of 
insertion in your valuable paper, ^fter correc- 
tion, you have it at disposal. 

Potatoes, which are the most useful and pro- 
fitable roots the farmer can make use of, are 
often spoiled and lost ior the want of a little 
attention in planting, and securing them in mk* 
tumn. It has been the custom of many careful 
farmers to plant their potatoes very early in 
the season, in order that they might dig them 
before frosto in the fall. Others think they do 
better to defer planting them until late in the 
spring. Be that as it may, I will give you my 
way of raising and securing them. If they are 
to. follow com, which is my usual practice, I 
plough the ground late in the fiill, very deep, 
and let it lie until spring, when I mfmore it 
properly, say ten cords of manure to the acre 
if in good heart ; if not, I put on morev About 
the 20th of May, after the manure is evenly 
spread, I run it over with a plough just so as to 
cover it. 1 then, with a horse ploi^, mark 
out the land in rows, three feet distant one way 
and about two the other — then take the seed 
end of my large potatoes and place them in the 
comer with the cut side down, with two pieces 
in each hill. This being done, I take two or 
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my mills at this. place for a stone bam on th« 
same spot. 

Notwithstanding I had seen those old build- 
ings within four years, as 1 have a younger 
brother in that neighborhood, since writing my 
publication of* April 10th, I wrote liim to go 
and examine those three old buildings, and 
write me the particnhiss of their condition, &c. 
He has done it. He says they are aU standing 
sounds and occupied €U heretofore ;• amd from any 
thing he could diseaoer may stand as much longer. 

I have, some thirty-five years ago, l>een iniich 
employed in making roads through this part of 
the counti;y called Beech Woods ; and from my 
several observations am fully convinced that 
the quality of the soil has had no more to do 
with the kinds of timber, than the soil of Great 
Britain with the invasion of Julius Cassar. One 
instance I will mention. In crossing a ridge, 
there appeared formerly to have been a great 
wind fall, all the trees lying tops to the north ; 
the logs all coated over with moss \ some very 
large. I avoided them what I could, and in 
cutting into them they were perfectly sound in 
the middle, and were white oak, yellow poplar, 
and hickory of large growths. There were 
none of either of those kinds to be found grow- 
ing ; all the standing timber was beech, sugar 
maple or hemlock. They appeared to have 
grown up since the wind fall. By cutting some 
of the largest they were"" found to be upwards 
of 200 years old. 
. New £lngland h^s produced more very old 



AAer they are up a hand full of Plaster of Paris 
or leached ashes dropped on every hill is of 
essential service. 

. When the potatoes «re ripe in the fall, that 
is, when the vines are dead, I dig them and put 
them int,o a pit^ dug on a knoll, with a trench 
two feet deep, leading from the pit out, in 
which I place a common pump lag, with the 
end to the edge of the hole. After placii^ 
boards over the hole, cover the whole with a 
thickness of earth sufficient to prevent the frost 
from reaching them. In this wayiany quantity 
can be put together without danger of their 
heating. Care should b^ taken to prevent the 
mi^ from getting te the hole through the log^ 
bj, nailing a piece of tin with holes punched 
in it on the outer end. A FARMER. 



FOR. TRK aXW RVGLARD FARMKR. 

REMEDY AGAINST WEEVIU5. 
BIr. EnrroR, 

In your paper a few months since it was oh- 
served- by one of your correspondents that Wee- 
vils did not migrate. It was but a few days 
before 1 saw that paper, that one of our most 
careful and experienced farmers made the same 
observation to me, giving as an illustration that 
solne years since thev got into one comer of 
his garret, in which he had alw^s kept his 
corn, and were troublesome to him there for 
two or three years, but never got across to the 
other part of the garret. And he» further ob- 
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teired thict be had itUimafelj destroyed them, 
by heTlBg io the pmrt of Uie garret where thej 
were a few plants of tobacco wbeo first cut in 
the fall ; and that from his own experience, 
•ad the obaenration of others, he believed this 
woQid generally pfore an effectual remedy 
against them, 

Uy own obsenratiOB justifies vf$e in the belief 
that tbey baiKe bnt little dispoftiion to emigrate, 
and if this be the fact^ it wIM show the impor- 
tance of not moving grain in irbich they are, to 
other part of bolldingpi; and tfaggesU many easy 
ways of d^troyiog or greatly diminishing them. 
^ _ i P. 

Fh>m the American Farmer. 
AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTft-REVERSED. 
Whtatland^ May 19, ]8«S. 
Dear Sir— In No. 7, of the American Farmer 
1 observe an extract from my letter to yon of 
the SSd'tilt. and a corresponding one from ano- 
ther correspondent, giving the most favorable 
representation of the state of otir crops in this 
section ot the conntry ; as I conceive it to be 
of importance that the commonity should be 
kept correctly informed as to onr ^ agricultural 
prospects,^^ and as these prospects are roost wo» 
fully and fatally changed since the date of the 
above communication, I deem it to be my doty 
to apprise you of the melancholy fact, to goaid 
against the evils that might arise from ernme- 
Qus impressions on this interesting subject/ in 
consequence of the general failnre of crops for 
the three preceding harvests, together with the 
reduced prices of the staples of the country, 
the body of our farmers had become awfully 
embarrassed in their pecuniary circumstances, 
and they laudably determined to make an ei-' 
tgaut^iyffnr* 4ast fall to mrtieve tkeHseA^ 
from their difficulties by putting in much lai^er 
crops of small grain than usual. Tb^ rye bnr- 
Ing been previously committed to the earth, the 
seeding of wheat commenced early in the month 
of September I and many of the largest crops 
were put in, and finished by the first of Octo- 
ber. During the pieughing season not a drop 
of raia fell, and that operation was consequently 
performed in the best possible manner. At th« 
latter end of September the rains set in--the 
wheat was brought up finely, and being liber- 
ally nporisbed by a continuation of the most 
genial seasonf, vegetation advanced with a ra- 
pidity and vigor never before eiperienced, and 
our nelds by the month of December were as 
verdant, and the gprowth as luxuriant, as geaerrf 
nlly in the month of April. The winter w^ 
not considered to be unfavorable. Vegetati^ 
continued to advance with unprecedented f^. 
pidity during the early «prii^^-anjj[ opj ^air 
flattering prospects received ^ntfti check, uJila 
few days af^er the first of lAay, when the wheii 
was discovered io htai q/9tand; this was at fint 
attributed to the May-v^eed which sprung up n 
our fields a thousand |bld thicker than was ever 
known ; but as thi^ ' weed Is very short liv^t, 
and had b^ret^yfore been regarded as harmles, 
no ape^-^*'^'**^^^ ^el* entertained that as sowi 
^ Its ephemeral growth was over, our cross 
would revive and flourbh without farther Into-- 
xoption. Delusive hope 1 From that time tie 
.crops were perceived to decline daily and rip- 
idly, and the farmer soon became assured that 
his hopes were blasted by the ravages of in 
enemy whose powers of desolation are unbound- 



^'d, and against whose assault he possesses no 
means of resistance. The havoc committed by 
the Htitian Fly is without example, and sur- 
passes all descriptibn. Our fields are literally 
laid waste, and cattle are turned on many of 
them, which three or four weeks ago promised 
an ample remuperation to the industrious far- 
mer for his anxious and toilsome care. His late 
hopes, so bright and so buoyant, are converted 
suddenly into black despair. I have already 
said that our people are generaHj^ in debt. — 
This misfortune exists to an^ alarming and awful 
extent. What they will ncnr do CiWer tbi& new 
and severe calamity I candot tell. It is known 
only to Him who in his inscrutable wisdom dis- 
penses it! — Our clover has wholly failed for 
the two last seasons, and its place occupied with 
innumerable weeds of the most pernicious kind. 
The rye crops are remarkably good. 

I have given you, my dear sir, a gloomy, but 
a faithful picture-— rest assured it is not exag- 
gerated. 

With sincere regard and esteem, 
Yours truly, 

H. S. TURNER. 

N. 6. Great complaints, as usual, of the grub 
or cut-worm, In the early planted corn. Even 
mine has been severely attacked under circum- 
stances that have resisted its effect uniformly 
for many successive years. 

The follc^ing is copied from an English 
publication, but whether it will ansker the 
purpose pretended, we cannot say. A trial 
might be made at a trrfiing expense. 
DESTRUCTION OF FLIES. 

Host of the fiy waters, and other prepara- 
tions sold for the destruction of flies, are vari- 
ously disguised poisonr, dangeroua and even 
fatal to the human species ; such as solutions of 
mercury, arsenic, &c. mixed' with honey or 
lyrup. * The following preparation, how^jLer- 
without endangering the lives of ^i^gfi^^f^^^ q^ 
other incautious personj^TToTless fatal to flies 
than even a solutif^jo if arsenic. Dissolve two 
drachms of tb^e'extract of quasiia in half a pint 
of boiling Vater ; and adding a little sugar or 
•jrpPi rpour the mixture on plates. To this 
enti<;)^Dg food the flies are extremely partial, 
•^^4/11 never fails to destroy them. 

^eH method qf making common Sirup of Sugar 
for general use. 
Dissolve one pound and three quarters of 
powdered double refined sugar In a pint of wa- 
ter, by means of what is called the water bath, 
or babeum maris ; that is, bj setting the ves- 
sel which contains it in a saucepan, kettle,' or 
copper of water, over the fire, till the sugar be 
thoroi^hly dissolved, and the sirup properly 
formed. This, besides other" Advantages, pre- 
vents the danger of 'the sogarV boiling over, 
which is much to be apprehended in the com- 
mon mode of boHing sirup in large quantities. 
After it has stood a few houis, take off the 
scum, and pour the sirup into a stone jar or 
bottle for use. * 

To tnake Broth wiihoui Meat 

Boil a small quantity of mushroom, catsup in 

very thin gruel with a few leaves of strewed 

pandey, and a little salt. The mushroom more 

thao^ any other fegetable substance, perhapsi 



approaches the nature and flavor of wholesome 
animal flesh. . Walnut liquor will by no means 
answer this purpose. 



From Kilet^ Weekly Register. 
Something Strange, — The two following arti- 
cles are from late British papers. We give 
them as. we found them, frankly confessing that 
we cannot understand what seems sO gravely 
asserted — ^yet it seems probable that some great 
improvement in the art of printing* is about to 
be brought into use. 

From a London paper of March 2. 
Dr. Churdh is now at Birmingham, preparii^g 
his n6w pritttinjg press. The compositor has 
only to setdonn at this curious piece of me- 
chanism, as he would at a piano-forte, and as 
he strikes the key^, the types all fall from th^ 
case into their proper places, with a velocity 
that keeps pace with the most rapid speaker. 
The form hating been worked off, the type 
moves into the melting pot, from whigh it is 
returned, recast in its original state, without 
any dinlinutlon of the material, add thence dis- 
tributed into the case quite new. One of these 
presses, placed at the bar of the House of Com- 
mons, would always insure a correct report of 
the debate. Dr. Church, the inventor, is a na- 
tive of Boston, in New England." 

To the editor of the NeW tSlobe. 
Sir — Permit me to correct an article which 
appeared in your paper of Monday^ under the 
head of ^^ extraordinary inventions," relating to 
Dr. Churches printing apparatus^ which, as it 
there stands^conveys a wrong impression res« 
pectiog it. The printing press that h^ji-^en 
construcied, having flat surfac%J^-li^ though 
rapid in fg^yfog off thefi^jKJ impressions, is in 
no way donnected i^lffroperations with either 
the coi^osJ«;j y^ type founding machines.— 
JN^^Jftfer has Dr. Church asserted or even anti- 
cipated b^ing able, by his composing machine, 
*^ to keep pace with the most rapid speaker," 
as is there stated ; but he has been enabled, oti 
a single machine, to set up more types^ and 
with naore correctnete, than four compositors 
could do in the same time. 

It is correctly stated, ,that little or no loss of 
metal takes place in casting the types, as the 
atmosphere is excluded from the metal when 
in a fluid state, and the only connexion there w 
between the composing and type fona^g ma- 
chine is this — the type founding machine depo- 
sites the types in the ca$e^ in the ordec they 
are reqiived by the composing machine, to 
which the case is afterwards taken, when re* 
quired for use. 

It is alsp true that the/orm, after being used, 
is returned to the mettmg pot, and the types 
re-produced anew ; as this mode of distributing 
is moch more rapid than the present method, 
and besides insuring a perfect (iuirt^itfton, also 
insures a new and perfect arrangement of the 
types in the order required ibr the composing, 
machine, as well as producing ^ perfect letter. 
From the machinery he has already construct- 
ed, and the experiments made in the various 
branches of the printing apparatus, the most 
complete success may, with confidence, be an- 
ticipated. T J /> 
Dr. Church is now at Birmin(|;bam consfruiit. 
ing his machinery. Vkwtas. 
London, March 18, 1823. 
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nxNB the United States Gazette. 
ANALYSIS OP CORN. - 
Dr. Gorham, of Harvard Univemty, has made 
some ezperimeDts apoa com^ io order to dis- 
cover its coDStitoeot parts. Actordiog to his 
sBalysis, jellow Indian com, in the common and 
drj stale, is composed at follows : 

Common itait, DrytHUt, 



Water 


9 




Starch - 


n 


84 599 


Zeine 


3 


3296 


AlbniMm 


2 5 


2 747 


Gummy matter 


1 75 


1 922 


Sac^arine matter 


1 45 


1 893 


Extractive oiatter - 


8 


879 




3 


3296 


Phot. carb. boL of lime k losa 


1 5 


1 648 



100 



99 960 



The powikr of the corn is hygrometric, and 
the qt^ntity of water in it varies with the state 
of the atmosphere. Sometimes it would lose 
It per cent oa drying^, at oth^ limes not move 
than half that quantity. In some esperiments 
on the coloring matter of the d^ffM^nt 4;oiored 
varieties of Ii^an com^ it was tbond to be sol^ 
oble in both waler and alcohol, and. to becoi^e 
green by alkalies and* red by acids. 
- A spirituous lii|9or may be obtained from In- 
dian com, io consequence of the changes which 
take pls^ce in its saccharine matter. 

POUSHING EOWDER FROM CHARCOAL. 

Mr. J. Thompson, of Glasgow, tamed his at- 
tention, some tio»e ago, to the property posses- 
sed by charcoal, of fs^^xn'g a one polish when 
robbed on metals. This propeily is not pos- 
seMdL^y charcoal in general, mit has been 
fiimiil In^'ilJiVi'T' ^^T ^^ particular pieces; no 
means were l^oML^ whiph such charcoal 

.«cli9pl trials nor 



two spoonfiils of comnOD yeast; the potatoes 
first to be pulped' through a cullender and mizr 
ed with warm water to a proper consistence. 
Thus a pound of potatoes will make a pound of 
good yeast. Keep it moderately warm while 
fomenting. This recipe is in substance from 
Dr. Hunter, who observes that yeast so made 
will keep well. No sugar is used by bakers, 
when adding the pulp of potatoes to their ris- 
ing. — t^. ans 
PRESERVATION OF GRAIN. Ac. FROM MICE. 
Mr. Macdonald, in the Hebrides, having suf- 
fered considibtably from mice, put at the bottom 



near the centre, and at the top of each sack or mantown and Monmouth. 



mow, as it was raised, three or four stalks of 
i|].H) mint, with the leaves on, and never had 
any of Ids grain consumed. He tried the same 
experiment with his cheese and other articles 
kept in store and often injured by mice, and 
with eqaal effect, by laying a few leaves, green 
•r ity^ oa the article to be preserved.— -t6ic2. 



NEW HAMPSHIRE CELEBRATION 
On the 21st ult. the settlement of New Hamp- 
^ilpe was commemorated in a mode which has 
received, and doubtless merited, much applause. 
As onrs is not, properly speaking, a news paper, 
we shall give but a brief outline of the proceed- 
ings, abridged from the Dover New Hampshire 
Republican. 

After an appropriate Prayer J>y President 
Tyler, an Oration was pronounced by Nathaniel 
A. Haven, Jr. Esq. of Portsmouth. Of this per- 
formance it is somdent to say that the speaker 
equalled the expectations of his friends. His 
discourse was classical, ingenioos and eloquetit \, 
containing much valuable information^ and indi- 
cating a liberal aid cultivated mind. ~ 



could be aistJnjuithe^!*T(||^*^?^' *'**^ °*^ V Mr- Peabodf^ of Exeter, was a vigorous and 
was the cause of the supen5ft*mw2^P'*^^ spirited performance: that gentleman proved 
over others, at all understood lyp^NJI^?*^ to the public that he possesses fine talents, and 



^tfa these performan- 

' that we join 
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ThoinpsoD procured ,il of ,S ^^ «H "**"* »'>'*« R*'- ThomJcuXr oflft^ 



«^beru.^ :^et^i,ft"J'J' "^^ ?"^h wood 



the country, 

sion of such talents. 

pes, we shall only say at pr^ 
m H.. «.. . ...... ,. ^^^^ 

Some appropriate Odes, written for t^ 
'" '-^- - Thomas C. Up 
in very fine styli 



1. The planHng^9i PnBcataqvack ^ is tk 
spring*' of 1623, and the rich harvest it his 
yielded. 

2. «« The goodly foreste, Mr rallies andchm- 
tal hills of Laconia.*' 

3. The heroes of Louuborgh — an eanest «f 
New Hampshire prowess. 

4. JIfajor SuHivan and Captmn Lai^[doD^iir 
delegates to Congress in '76 ; who sopptttd 
Bunker Hill with powder from his Majettji 
fort at Pascataquack. 

5. The New Hampshire reglmetits in 'T? and 
TS. ^BennmgtoD, Stillwater & SitetOga; Ger- 



6. Mesheck Weare^ at once Speaker of the 
House — Chief Justice, and first Presideorofthe 
State. 

7. The Fisheries— the first interests of the 
first settlers of New Hampshire. 

8. The absent sons of New Hampshire, who 
have made her name abroad to be respected ; 
let us at Aeme with gratitude reanemberthem. 

9. Our literary and religious institotioai— 
Monuments erected io the memory of oar as- 
cestors by their own hands. 

10. The surviving Patriots of the revolatioi 
— a few bright stars yet adorn the horizoo. 

1 1. Our Fathers two hundred years ago, aod 
our dacendants two hundred years heoce— May 
there be no wei^ link in the great chiia that 
connects them. 

' 12. The cavse of '76 all over the world-Hajr 
it have the spirit of '76 to maintain it. 



VOLVirTEERS. 

Hon. D. Webster being called upon lor a 
toast, remarked that although not at kemt, be 

_^ hoped he should not be coosklered estirelj ai 

The Poeirifi^^^cMg^/ he ramiodted lhe-<iaff»paa^^-aftihat 
none had forgotten — that he was a nafm^AVa 
Hampshirt ; he briefly but eloquently renarked 
that this was the land of his birtb-^ his edu- 
cation and of his dearest associations; the plea> 
smes of the day were not « Ijtde heighteocd 
by the consciousness that Hiese were presest 
who directed his studies in youth, and sttiited 
him with their counsel in aumhood ; he said be 
could not better exprom his ieeliags tliai by the 
words of the Poet : 
New HAMFsmRE. 
** Wherever I roam, whatever r^ahnft I see, 
My heart ontraTeUM foadlj tsriM to thee."* 
Horn Judge Story remarked that »ltb<mg* 



not a native of this state, he was yet a citizen of 



*ne eiercises were about thre« Jia.TJ* i ^ r "oi a nauve oiinis state, he was yet a anren oi 
yet probably uo person pe reeled th^rT^nW Engl«H*; and he adverted to those dr 

every one regr^tcd their ^nclosi^ a^^^ ^'^ ««c*<« and which oo^M 

the exercises fwo hundredVnUemir H^^^ ^^**« throughout New Englafid a similarity 

eefher in !->« « .. .f^""?"®" dined tO-fc* - h^U^ mJk^^^l^^^ J^J^.^ *^,J\nrMt 



^ 



SJ5t.-^!5sr' "^ .» AST-™ 









ri' ^!L"?* •"""■; ''"Hsa milk wmS^ 
it «Dd cork it ch»e ; it WW £^ft fo^ 
hoare. One pint of this 
of bread. 



B<rfl one Tyler, and Pr<^sroi Ad-»--»Ji;Jr';*'*"*i ** " «»»■»•" »<««-ty. ^VMi 
pound of DartmUh C.lSr i^tTJSf f!!^*'*' W By «*<«?• Blake/BM. o/bSS? 



h^Ui^ and ^sentiment, as they prodoccda 
H, ^«n*arest. He then caHed the atteirfloa 
,^ Jhnt country from wTach New 
' andgnve 
f Ms »«ditor8l5P^^ ^ of our forefafthert, 9kA 
England was settled!^^ 'l;nts--May fterereoj^rf 
£if0LANi>.— The landV iV'?i a common reHgieo, 
•letandoftheirdescendS "a , 
f ith us, a common leami lJ'*^ ^ rfMTiis day 
<ttd a common Kberty^ ^'^'ilHKLura 

100 ^ 



wiU 



Z^l\^'' ^^"^^ and ^n^emeTf^ SeLliS f^^ ••enc^^.j. rt ^7^; 

M "^ ^. VLlT' •" ^''^•P^^ «wi « happy u it 

» 24 The dinner wMrJii-^ii- «#•«..- ^ .., has fcand us. '^^'^ 



_ ^l^^J^^ •r?>fe. of all known 
the doth 



"«ke '«P0«'<fa|»a«^«»d««*edln«lliH«iWeV.^7j;. After 



^^Ll^Z. "»»•'*'' P<>'«»<»«(«ealvone.K^Tir'L?'~**'*' •"« Mtowiai T.«S 
- best) add two 0^ rf ^-'^^>^X\:;Z!7iLiS^nT^'i:!^^yy -f- 



copkaf „bici, w hif:';>;^:s: 



By the IteT. Mr. Palftwy, of Borton. Tfce 
t»o Hqc^Arawn—tlie one widch bore tke f 
gHm to Ne»r finglaod, and the other (Ae (Mir 
Iwrry Naitom^ which met the fint ««&#• 
i % HaiiiMlure en tbe teaks of As f iWjjf' 
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, . By R«v. Mr. Bmrroagltf^ of i^orUmoath. . Dr. 
fieiknofj tlie hiflUuriiii of New Hampahitf^ ^ 

By noQ. Joho P. Pairott, presideot of tlie 
Bay. The maoDers and prUieiples of the first 
settlers of Vew Hampshire : Bold io eDteqkrise 
— perseTertDf ia acdon— ontrepid in danger — 
palieBt in adversity :-^liay a double porteo of 
their spirit rest on their descendaots to the 
IhoQMDdtb generatioD. 

By Mr. Moore, of Concord. The Orator and 
Poet of the day. 

By Edward Cotts, Jon. Esq. TKe Fish^ries^ 
and /(p4fi i^^iney Adorns^ their modem defender. 

By Jfadge Hale, of Barrington. The Militia 
of New Hampshire. 

By Alei^ander Ladd, tsq. The distinguished 
guests who ha?e retired. — It is not among the 
least of the honors of the day, that it has been 
honored with the countenance and company of 
such men. 

In the erenlog a rery superb ball was given 
at FrMiklin Piall, in which it is supposed th#re 
were present nearly four hundred ladies and 
gentteoaen. The walls of the room were en- 
tirely covered with portraits of eminent persons 
who flourished in this state before the revoln- 
tioo-^tbe Wentworths, Jaffreys, Warners, Spnr- 
hawfcs and Atkinsons of old times. After spend- 
ing ^e evening in innocent gaiety the company 
eepar^ed at a seasonable hour ; every one was 
pleased with the transactions of the day ; — the 
most perfect order and good conduct were man- 
ifest lo every particular-^there was no conci- 
sion and no disappointment : the sentiment was 
uniTeraal, that every thing which could have 
been dose, waa dene, and every tlung that was 
done was well dooe. 
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The Farmtr^i mnd OariknerU Remembrancer. 

JUNE. 
AtteM) to vetJR Fmurr TREE8.-*-The ground 
wimedlately about fruH trees should be kept 
iooee and free firom weeds. Where the best 
orchard cultivation is practised the soil aroand 
the fruit trees is dug at least twice a year, in 
spring and autumn. While the trees are young, 
you may raise arable crops, such as potatoes, 
ladian com, cabbages, kc. but be very particu- 
lar not to injure the roots of your trees by 
ploughing too near them. When you have 
completed your ploughing, dig up the grass 
which the plough leaves. If you find that your 
trees are infested with Yict (a sort of vegetable 
bamaclai, which look \ikfi half a kernel rye, 
«od ascend apple trees some time in this oMMtl^ 
JOS may destroy theas, as we have been ItU, 
with a swab and hot water. Mr. Gobbett, speak* 
ing of these insects, says, " As to the diminutive 
creatures that appear as epeeks in the bark, he 
best, and perhaps the only remedy against the 
disease of which they are a symptom, consists 
of good plants, good planting and good tillagt.'^ 
. WAfmaia Pi-ahtb. — AH the books of agrici^ 
lure and bortieultmre wiuxsh we have ever read, 
with the exception of Mr. Cobbett's woi;|c on 
Gardening, recommend the occasional watering 
of plants. Mr. Cobbett, howerer, says, <^ Wa- 



teiing plants, though so highly recoonuendedt 
^ Ei^Nsh Gtoideniog Books, and so onicb in. 
{Mice, is a thi^r of rery doubtful utiMy ha 
and^lttumicaiefi^ of .positife io)m4 



A country often endures present s« fieriog from 
long drocM^ht ; but, even if ail the gardens and 
all the ^Tds could, in such a case, be watered 
with a watering pot, I much question whether 
it would be benefieral even to the crops of the 
dry season itself. It is not, observe, rain-water 
that you can, one time out of a thousand, water 
with. And, to nourish pUmts, the water must 
be prepared in clouda and mists and dews. Ob- 
serve this. Besides, when rain comes, the earth 
is prepared for it by that state of the air, which 
precedes rain, and which makes all things dotap 
and slackens and loosens the earth, and disposes 
the roots and leaves for the reception of the 
rain. To pour water, therefore, upon plants, 
or upon the ground where they are grotwing, 
or where see£ are sown, is never of much use, 
and is generally mischievous f tor the air is dry ; 
the sun comes immediately and bakes the ground 
and vegetation is checked rather than advanced 
by the operation. The best protector against 
frequent drought is frequent digging, or, in the 
fields, phughing, and always deep. Hence will 
arise a fermentation and dews. The ground 
will have moisture in it, in spite of all drought, 
which the hard unmoted ground will not But 
always dig or plough in dry weather, and, the 
drier the weather, the deeper you ought to go, 
and the finer you ought to break the earth.*— 
When plants are cohered by Hghis, or are in a 
house, or are covered with clotiis in the night 
time^ they may need weOering, and, in such 
cases, most haTe it given them by hand.^"*^ 

We d6 not wish to vouch for the correctness 
of all Mr. Cobbett's theories, nor can we say 
how much confidence is due to what we have 
just quoted. We believe, however, that many 
people water their plants, when they would do 
belter to let them alone. Perhaps the question 
of watering or not watetinsfplanta admits of iio 
rule not liable to a vast many exceptions. The 
kind of plant, the period of its gprowth, the na- 
ture of the soil, and the degree of drought 
which is prevalent, are aU circumstances to be 
taken into consideration. Dr. Deane, whose 
authority, in questions relative to American 
Husbandry, haa at least equal weight with that 
of Mr. Cobbett, says, ^« Vegetables that are 
newly trunsplanted, as ti^y have their roots 
more or less diminished, or otherwise injured, 
often need watering till they have taken new 
root But this should be done with caution 
If a dry season follow the transplanting, let 
them be watered if they appear to droop, only 
on evenings, and in cloudy weather, and with 
water that has been exposed one day at least 
to the shining of the sun; not with water di- 
rectly firom a well, or a ciold spring, as it will 
give a chill to the plants. Onlv a small ouan- 
tity should be applied at once, that it may have 
an effect similar to tliat of a refreshing rain. 
For water,, applied too plentifully, sometimes 
washes away the finest of the mould from the 
toglts, or makes IHtle cavities about them which 
admit loo much air« 

<^ in a dry season, whole yardens sometimea 
tte«d wateiiag; and in.doing it the above pre- 
cautions are to be regarded. They are happy 
who have a piece of standing water in their 
garden, or a rivulet near at hand, from whence 
the garden may be watered ff ithout much la- 
boc.'* 
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Mr. M^Mahon says that ** newly pUnted fruit 
trees will be greatly benefitted by occasional 
waterings, which should always be given in the 
morning, ami. frequently over the branches as 
well as about die roots; this will be of great 
service in washing off any dust and filth which 
their leavea maj have contracted, and in open- 
ing their poMs for the reception of atmospheric 
moisture.'^ 

" Watering* with common water proves very ~ 
beneficial to trees infected with insects ; espe* 
dally if thimm against them with some force, 
by means of a small water engine. This will 
not only displace caterpilhira and manir other 
insects, but greatly refresh the trees, cfiBpedally 
in dry weather ; and if often repeated where 
insects 9ppear, it will considerably diminish 
their number, and prevent their spreading. 

^ The most eligible engines are such aa have 
the pump and discharging pipe fixed in the ves- 
sel for cootfdiiing the water; of which some 
are of a moderate size for carrying about by 
hand, but biger ones are fitted upon a low, 
light, three wheeled carriage, for the mora 
conrenient removal from phice to place. This 
engine aiay be convenieatly^oised for watermg . 
^'ierent parts of the4;arden in dry weather." 

We hare heretofore adverted to the practice 
of Swiss and Flemish farmers, of leacmng or 
washing manure, and appfyii^ t)ie liquid part 
to their growings crops. If your soil is not very 
rich, it may be well, whenever you water vour 
vegetables, fruit trees, lia to use liquids of tbia 
kind, or such as mey be obtained by leaching 
ashes, soot, &c. or a mixture of all these sub* 
stances. At least those who have but little 
hmd and pinch leisure may employ themselves 
very philosophleally in maJcing experiments of 
this kind. . A little soap, tar or tt^rpenti'ne, and 
extract- or deeotHoir of elder s«p*r«Ml«l«d. tp.. 
your liquid wbuld be as it were taking a bond 
of late to destiny your insects. Thus you may 
answer three valuable purposes at once, viz : 
1st. Water your,pl&Dts or fruit treea — fid. Ma- 
nure, do.-^3d. Kill off the insects which infest 
them. But it may be'advisable, Ist, To decani 
or strain your liquid before it comes in contact 
with the buds, leaves or fiowers of vegetables, 
lest it should close the pores and stop or check 
perspiration : 2d. Apply nothing too corrosive 
or stimulating, such as lime water, strong lie, 
or a strong solution of salt directly to growing 
plants : Sd. If your soil is rich, probridy pure 
water, or at least water impregnated alone with 
some eubstance which is hostile to insects, such 
ai elder, or tar-may be preferable. 

WATSRnro WITH Ska WATiiu^Sak has been 
highly recommended both as a manure and as 
an antidote to insects. Some writers, however, 
condemn it, and in large quaatities we know 
that it totally destroys vegetation. So a small 
quantity ofsalt will, it is said, hasten putaefoc- 
tion, but a laige quantity puta a stop to it. We 
have not merely the authority of books, but we 
have been told by farmers m this iricinitv, that 
they have experienced great and <tecided ad- 
vantages from salt used as a manure. Se^^waterr 
is undoubtedly to be preferred, as a manure, to 
common aalt, as it contains many substances ia- 
vorable lo regetaHon, which do not enter mto 
the composition of comnon sdt 

Dr. Deane observed that "^ In the year 1786, 
one hundred hUll of potatoes near the shore 
were wateiad witli aaa-waler,. about two quarts 
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in m hill, being one how's work fw a^tean — 
The crop waa half as much again. as in the 
aame number of hUis adjoining. The water 
. was appUed to the sod just after planting the 
sets, which I suppose to be the best Ume of do- 
ing it, as there can be no danger of burning the 
young shoots^ and as the salt will he mixed with 
rain and the moisture of the earth, before shoots 
are produced. 

w In the year 1787, alternate rows, were wa- 
tered in the same manner with sea-water. The 
result of this experiment was uncertain; be- 
cause by ploughing oflf and on between the 
rows, the earth of the watered and unwatered 
rows was blended tc^ether. But attogether a 
good crop was obtained. 

" The same year a piece of 6ax was, in the 
nonth of June, very short and yellow on one 
aide of the piece ; but of a good color on the 
other apd much taller. This induced the own- 
er to water the poor side from the sea* lo ten 
days it was equal in length and color with that 
on the other side, though rery little rain fell in 
the time. At pulling, the wateT%d"11de was 
evidently better growh than the other. This 
was a sufficient demonstration of the advantage 
of sea-water, when the land lies adjoining to 
the sea shore, so that the labor of applying it is 
inconsiderabte. The above experiments were 
made in a clayey soil. 

" In n sandy soil, the same yeafr, watering 
the ground where French turnips were just 
sown, had an excellent effect. Though it was 
a spot where the turnips had been destroyed by 
insects several years successively, they gener- 
ally escaped this year. Not more than one 
pailful was applied to a drill row two rods in 
length, wetting the ground over the seeds soon 
. filter sowing. »:n •, 

^^Salt water «|yplied to teaser fr^i>««^ inost 
commonly proves too strong for theo^ '^ appli- 
ed when the ground is dry. But ifyU be wet, 
the strength of the water is abated "by .mixing 
with the juices of the soil, before it h taken up 
by the roDts, and thus it is rendered innocent 
and safe, as i have found by experience. The 
seeds bear the application of the sea water bet 
ter than the youi^ plants do.'' 

The Farmer's Assistant gites the following 
directions relative to the use and application of 
sea water as a manure. ^^ Sea water might be 
carried fi^om the sea some distance on the land, 
to advantage, in the following manner i Take a 
one horse cart, and suspend a tight box^ rightly 
shaped, under the axle-tree, the box paving a 
valve in the under side ; drive the caci into the 
water, Und the valve opens and lets that fluid 
into the box ; and, when the cart is driven out, 
the valve closes and holds the water. 

^^ When the cart ia driven out to the ground 
on which the water is to- be spread, this opera- 
tion may be performed in the manner we shall 
next describe: A tube is to be provided, say 
twelve feet in length, with small holes bored 
iAto it at the distance of six inches apart, and 
the ends of the tube dosed ; attach this to the 
under side of the box, crosswdys, at either end, 
m as to be out of the way of the wheels of the 
cart. / 

^^ When yon come to where the water is to 
be spread, it is to be let out of the box into the 
tube, by an aperture for that purpose ; and as 
the cart moves .along, the water runs 'out; of 
each of the small holes in the tube, and thus 



sprinkles over a piece of ground of twelve feet 
wide, till thie whole is exhausted. 

" With the next load^ begin where the water 
ceased running befere, and thus continue the 
watered strip acrote the field Then take ano- 
ther strip of twelve feet wide adjoining that 
already wntered, and thus proceed till the 
whole has been gone over. 

" In this way a mail would carry out, say 
forty cart loads a day, at the distance of half a 
mile, or half that number if a mile ; as but little 
time need be spent in loading oi: unloading. — 
About ten loadM>f a hundred gallons each would 
probably be sufficient for an acre at one time." 
There can be no doubt but the application 
of sea-water would prove fatal to cock-chaffers 
or grubs, cut-worms, &c. Liquid manure of 
any kind may be expeditiously applied in the 
way above mentioned. The water from drain- 
inga.of dunghills, or that which hi collected 
from reservoirs of liquid manure, or from stag- 
nant pools, kc. might well be applied in this 
way, and answer useful purposes. 

Sea Sahd, Sea Mud, kc. may be put into com 
and potatoe hills in some situations to good 
advantage. Mr. Wm. Moody, of Saco, Maine, 
in a letter to the Hon. Joeiah Quincy, publish- 
ed in the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository 
vol. iv, p. 363, says, " 1 am persuaded, from 
experience, that sea sand, put under com or 
potatoes with manure, or spread on the hind, 
will go far, if not wholly, to the toUl destruc- 
tion of those destructive worms [wire worms, 
which are small red worms about an inch long, 
the bigness of a large needt^ on which noth- 
ing else seems to have any effect Ft has a ben- 
eficial effect spread on land before plooghii^, 
or even after land is planted with com or pota- 
toes, not only to destroy the wire worm and 
o^er iiisects, but .4o i»crease the crop. With 
my neighbors a load of sea sand is considered 
preferable to a load of their best manure, to 
mix in with their common bam manure, or to 
spread on their gardens and low flat land." 



FaHening for Doon and Window ShUiert. 
We have understood that a person in East 
Bradford, (Mass.) has invented a contrivance, 
which is very simple in its nature and efl^ctual 
in its operation, to fasten window shutters and 
outward doors, both back and when closed.— 
This implement becomes fast of its own accord, 
and will be found to conduce much to the ease 
and comfort of those who may be inclined to 
adopt H. The expense hardly exceeds that of 
« common hasp. It is not a patented machine, 
and has alreiady been put in operation id sev- 
eral buildings, and perfectly answers the pur- 
poses for which it was intended. 



hundred mOes to be witnesses (^ the i^onteet 
ttetween the glory of the North, and the pride 
of the South ! Mr. NUes, edit6r of the Weeklj 
Register, says, Ihat ^^ the cost of travellipg an^ 
other expemes of the strangers, may be fairly 
estimated to have been a million of dollare— - 
and ,the value of the time and money of all, 
wasted or expended? cannot be supposed at leas 
than two millions. The amount of the bets can 
only be guessed at— it is very possil^le that they 
exceeded a million ; for the ^* sportiDg world," 
from the extreme East to the extreme West^ 
and the extreme North to the extreme Soatfa 
of the United States, was engaged in this affair! 
Few have gained much by it — but many hare 
lost what should have went to the payment oC 
their just debts, and are ruined." 

According to the best authenticated accounta 
of this most piemorable matter, Henry beat 
Eclipse the first heat by about half a length. 
The second heat Henry took the lead the first 
and second mile, but in the third Eclipse passed 
him and came out several lehgthi ahead. In 
the third and decisive trial. Eclipse led between 
two aud three lengths. In the third mile Henry 
came up within about half a length of his rival, 
but iq the fourth and last mile Eclipse main- 
tained his ascendancy, and came out a length 
and an half ahead, thus winning forty tfaousand 
dollars, the pruM^ipal bet, besides nobody knows 
h^w many bye-bets, and about -as much renown 
(hiorb or less) as the Duke of Wellington won 
aK Waterloo. 

•^ The fb^lowing Is stated to be the time of 
gunning : 

, ■. First heat 7 minutes, 40 seconds. 
Second do. 7 do. 49 do. 
. Third do. 8' do. 24 ido. 
This is said to be the greatest speed on re* 
cord'Ibr a long time. €K>ldsmith saiys, (Animat- 
ed Nhture, vol. f , p. 43S,) ^ An ordinary racer 
is known to go at the rate of a mile in two mi- 
nutes j [probably for a single mile] and we had 
in instance in the s^dmirable Chflders of still 
greater rapidity. He has been frequently known 
to meve at the rate of 82f feet in a second, or 
almost a mile in a minute ; he has run also 
rouni^the course of New Market, which is very 
little less than four miles, in 6 minntes, 40 sec 



THE GREAT RACE, 
Perhaps nothing has ever occiirred in the 
United States which has given so violent a fillip 
to public curiosity, and set expectation so de- 
cidedly on tip-toe, as the wooderfol horse rftce 
lately enacted at Jamaica, on Lotig Island, be- 
tween the super-superb N. Yort horse ypleped 
Eclipse, and the extra-eminent Vir^ia courser 
known by the appellation of Henry.. The race 



But what is very surprising, few horses have 
been since found that ever could equal him ; 
and those of his breed have been remarkably 
deficient.^' 

ARTILLERY ELECTION. ^ 

On "Monday last the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company, commanded by 3rig. Gen. 
Lyrttan, celebrated its 18^(h anniversary. At 
Doon the company escorted his Excellency the 
Governor, and numerous officers of the State 
(.cvernoient, and that of the Unit^ States^ to 



ground was crowded with spectators, some say^ ohe Church in Chauncey Place, where an r 



not less than from 40 to 5Q,000, some of whoa, 
if fame does not tell fibs, came no less than five 



T^tmmipw^^. 



le religious 
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exercises, the assemblige moved to Faniie.aj 
Hall, where ail excellent dinner was provided, 
of which more than 300 persdis partook. After 
havii^ draDk a minber of appropriate toasts, 
the company marched to the common and elect- 
ed their officers for the ensaing jrear. 

AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS. 
We learn fi^om a number of sources of Infor- 
mation, as well as from personal observation, 
that the summer has commenced with a flatter- 
ing appearatfce of a iruitfiil season. The plen- 
tiAti rains, together with an atmosphere in gen- 
eral somewhat chilly, has caused grain and grass 
to set wel/, or be rery thick at the bottom. The 
tardiness af Spring has kept back the budding 
and bioMoming of fruit trees till the season has 
made such progress that frost will not be likely 
to destroy the blossoms or fruit ; and, should 
the smilea^ of Providence be continued, this 
year will be crowned with more than custooury 
plenty. 



MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 

Hon. James L. Hodges was cboeen Senator to m^ 
ply the v-acancy in Bristol eoaaty. Rev. Mr. Jenki, 
of Boston^ was elected Chaplain of the House oCJlep- 
Tesentatiye*, and Rev. Mr. Walker,, of Charlestown, 
Chaplain of the Senate. 

A donunittee of the Senate reported a resolution, 
wliich was uaanimoasly accepted, expressing **the 
high sens€ they entertained of (he urbanity, integrity, 
and witdoDit 9f their deceased coUeagae,^^ Hon. John 
Phillips, **and of the great respect which is due^^^ 
his memory for long and valuable services in maijy 
public offices of great responsibility and honor; and 
more e«pccially for the diatinffuishcd abiliuVith wfiS 
for a series ef years, he has discharged the da^es of 
President of the Senate of this Commonwealth,^^ kc. 

In Convention, t^ following gentlemen were elected 
Counsellors, vis : William P. Walker, £sq. Jesse Put- 
nam, Esq. Hon. Marcus Morton, Nathan Chandler, 
Esq. David Cummins, Esq. Hon. Thos. Weston, Hon. 
Solomon Smead| Ebenezcr Fisher,. Esq. and Ahcaham 
Lincoln, Esq. who have accepted and been qnaliM* , 

Gkorge SuUivan, Esq. was elected Senator to supply 
ths vadCncy in SniTolk District. 

On Wednesday, pursuant to assignment, th^ two 
houses met in Convention for the purpose of receiving 
the communication from his Excellency the GovWtftor, 
The Governor and Lieut^ Governor, attended bf the 
Council, the Secretary of (he Commonwealth, and the 
Sheriff of Suffolk, then came in, and hist Excellency 
delivered a Speech from the Chair.* The Cunve^n 
then separated. 



FOREIGN. 

A4ate arrival at New York, has brought Londcn 
dates to the 23d of April, one day later than had be- 
fore been received. The head quarters of the "Dvlfe 
d^Angouleme, according to accounts from Bayonne »f 
the 20th of ApriJ, were at Vittoria. The French hal 
captured Pancorbo, and found in that place 31 piM« 
of cannon, with bombs, shot, &c. 

In the British Parliament, the unwarrantable eo|- 
ikict of the invaders of Spain was animadverted ujxn 
with mucll severity, and motions were made for papeis 
and information relating to the aggression. On tbe 
22d of April, Mr. Canning declared that he knew of io 
agreement entered into by the Allied powers at Veiv 
na, to assut France in carrying on hostilities wi(h 
Spain, and did not believe that any instrament 1^9. 



signed for that purpose. In the House of Lords, on 
the same day. Lord Liverpool stated that if Portugal 
was attacked without provocation on her part, England 
would be obliged to assist her ; but If Portugal proTok- 
ed an attack. Great Britain was under no obligation 
to interfere. Lord Liverpool likewise slatj?d that there 
was a prospect that Austria would make arrangements 
t6 pay a part, if not the whole, of a great loan made to 
her some years since by England. The Emperor, he 
observed, has become a bankrupt, and intends making 
a composition with his creditors ; but he had not seen 
his name in the Gazette. Of course he cannot be en« 
titled to a certificate, according to law in such cases. 

Ireland is in a state of great commotion. A large 
proportion of the lower orders appear to be making 
war ofi society at large, and to hav« sworn hostility 
against all kinds of property. Havin|» svffered for want 
of provisions, they now destroy every thing they can 
lay their hands on, which might otiierwise serve for 
food for man or beast. Thev are like petulant chil-. 
dren, that quarrel with their bread and butter, ff op- 
pression has driven this wise people mad, their oppres- 
sors have much to answer for. Burning houses and 
stacks of grain, killing cattle, and laying waste the 
country, seem to be Uie order of the day, and the 
amusement of the night ; and the equality which is 
aimed at appears to be thai dead level of misery, in 
which all are consummately and equally wretched. 

TKt Pirmiii txttrminated. — Havana letters of the 
17th May, announce that tbe troops sent into the inte- 
rior, and on the coast, to destroy the pirates who had 
taken shelter there from American and British cruizers, 
and renewed their depredations on land, have been 
very successfttl, and have swept the haunts of those 
marauden- 



DOMESTIC. 
FiiM Mikh CoiD.*^Th€ cow which took the premium 
at the Cattle.Show i» Connecticut last fall, was raised 
by Mr. Benjamin Bishop, 2d. of West Hartford, from 
the stock of Mr, Ozem Woodruff. The actual weight 
of her milk from May 22, 1822, to April/1, 1823, was 
e%faty-nine hundred and ninety-three pounds, or 1000 
gfldlona— equal to thirty harrete. 

- lyeeautiofuyngaifui /^ueaM.^-^lio Board of HeaUh 
in New York have adopted some regulations to prevent 
^mong other thinga the casting into the streets of gar- 
bage, vegetables and offals. They are ordered to be 
kept on the premises untU the bell cart calls, or thrown 
into the «ver, under the penalty of two dollars ; and it 
is directed that the gutters in front of every building 
and lot during the months of May, June, July and Au- 
giyt, shall be washed and cleansed twice every week, 
under the penalty of two dollars. 

Good green oak wood (^ayt a Philadelphia raper) is 
now selling at our wharves at $3,26 a cord. This low 
price is attributed to the discovery of coal, and the fa- 
cilities afforded by water carriage. 

Norwich, (Con.) May 28. 
•Awful rempej*.— On Sunday afternoon this vicinity 
was visited by a thunder storm which prostrated sev- 
earal bams, fences, trees, &c. and occasioned other de- 
struction. At Moniville, while tKe Rev. Pastor of the 
Church in that place was directing the attention of his 
flock to the tempest, by reading the hymn which he- 
ff"" • Methinks the last great day has come, 
Methinks I hear the trumpet sound. 
That shakes the earth, rends every tomb, 
And wakes the prisoners under ground, 
a bolt of lightning struck the cupola of the meeting- 
house, shattered the belfry, shivered several of the 
costs and pews in the interior, and tostantly killed 
Mrs. Bradford, a vridow, aged 72, and Mary Comstock, 
a child of nine years of age, and inured several other 
person** There was » conductor to the house ; and 
the vane was supportec^by a piece of iron, which it is 
supposed attracted the lightning. Another meeting- 
house was struck about the same time, and the light- 
ning befaig conducted by the rod, did the building no 
Ibjury. -«. 

« Captftins Rodgers, Channcey and Morris, are oa a 
Tisit of inaction to the northern naval posts* 



AGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT, 

WO. 20, MERCHANTS' ROW, 
(fc^r^ ihtEasi End of the Old Market. J^ 

FOR sale ^s above, a variety of the most approved 
single and double mould board Ploughs, 
C. Howard's improved cast iron mould board, with 

wrought Shear and Coulter, 
Cast iron do. . do. do. 
J. Reaver & Co's. do. do. 
Bigelow's wrought do. do. 
Warren'* much approved common Ploughs, 
Sinclair's side hill do. do. do. 
Howard's much improved Cultivator, an implement 

highly esteemed for its utility in drill cultivation. 
Bonnet's Broad Cast, 

Seed Sowing Machines, for large and small seeds, ' 

Eastm^'s improved Straw Cutter, 
Safford's new invented Straw Cutter, much improved/ 
Common hand Straw Cutters, 
An English Vegetable Cutter, 
Stevens' patent steel spring Hay and Manure Forks, 
Steel spring Potatoe Hoes, 
English, cast tteel broad Hoes, 
Common and steel do. do. 

A great variety of Garden and other Arricnltnral 
ImplemenU. June 6. . 



PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &a 



[Revised and corrected every Pridi^.] 



ASHES, pot, 1st qual. 
4pearl do. . 
BEANS, white, . . 
BEEli', mess, 200 cwt. 
cargo. No 1, . 
" No«, . 
BUTTER, inspect. 1st qual. 
. " 2d qual. 
«piall kegs, family, 
CHEEg^newmUk . . . 

FLAX . 

FLAXSEED 

FLOtTHj' B^mmoreipftipelTOi*, 

' vicocssce . . • • 

- Bye, best . . . . 

GRAIN, %e 

;' CWTl • • . • • • 

Barley 

Oats . . . . r 
HOGS» LARD, Jst sort • . 

HOPS, No 1, 

LIME, 

OIL, Linseed. American . . 
PLAIST^R PARIS . , . . 

PORK, Navy Mess 

Bone Middlings • • . 

Cargo, No 1, • • • 

Cargo, No 1^ ... 

SEEDS, Herd's Grass . . • 

Clover 
WOOL, Merino, full blood,washed 
^AT do unwashed 

do 3-4 washed 

do 1*2 do 

Native • . . • do 
PuUed, Lamb's, 1st sort 
do Spinning, 1st sort 

PROriSIOy MARKET. 
BEEF, best pieces .... 

PORK, fresh 

VEAL, 

LAMB, per quarter .... 

PO ULTR Y, ....... 

BUTTER, keg ^ tub ... 
luup, best . . . 

EGGS, 

MEAL, Rye, 

Tndiaa .••••/ 
POTATOES, . . , . . . I 

ciDER,.iiqtur. LJjgiiiz.ed;Dv 
HAT, best^ 



,burf> 



bush 



ton. 

bush 
bbL 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 



Fr0m Ihe Hancock Qaztttt* 
POT-LUCK. 
Vankeet are fiua^d for '* ererlastini^ dinnen,^* 
So callM by John Builds gomandizing^ sinners. 
•Whene'er of sack a Frenchman comes in riew. 
He cries at bnce with wonder — ^ O, mon Diea !^' 

The Ti^kee still is modest and polite ; 

And when a iaTorite gaest he Wbold invite, 

'Tis, ^^ come and dine with me^ good sir, to-day, 

In a snug, family, familiar way i^— 

Or, ^^ take poh-huk ; I promise tiot a treat ; 

But commonly can sometbiag find to eat.'' 

A traveller once from France, all nice and pretty, 
ArrivM in famous Boston town— now city ; 
Caird at a merchant's conntinf^room, and there 
Says, " Sare, me hare one letter to yon sare." 
The merchant o'er it cast a careful glance. 
And foand 'twas from a ikithful (rlend in France. 
" Dear sir," says he, " call in at fonr and dine 
With me on potAvak^ take a glass of wine.,. 
Then at our leisure we can talk the better 
AlMet the eohtents of this pleasing letter." 
*^9artain, good sare, my compliments I pa^ ; 
fiartain I call," then bow'd and went away ; 
Thbking in French, ^ what is this pot4uck dish ? 
Is it made up of flesh, or fowl, or fish ? 
It sure mast he a daintf in this nation ; 
I'll dl^e agreeable to invitation." 

The Freschman watch'd ; and when the clock struck 

four. 
He gave four knocks upon the merchant's door ; 
Was nsher*d in ;— by all was kindly greeted. 
Soon at the table honorably seated ; 
A table groaning with a vast variety. 
Where §^tttt«iy might stuff e'en to satiety. 

Says merchant to the Frenchmen, ^ Sir, you «ee, 
We treat our friends ion* cere*fa«h'ni'€i 
What firom this quarter shall I to you pas^? 
There's a boiPd tuAey here, and oyster sauce. 
Sir, yoQ must look about you— there, by ma'am. 
Are some boil'd chtck^s and a decent ham." . 
*' O sare, me take von very leetel piece 
Of ham and shicken, sare, if madame please," 
'Twas handed, and he nibbled, as unable 
To relish any thing upon the table. 

This CdUrse remov'd, another soon i^pear'd, 

Which even Epicurus might h&ve cheer'd ; 

Roast turkey, ^^oose, ducks, chickens, partridge, brants ; 

The merchant fell to carving.—" Come, who wants 

A piece of this, or this, or that, or t'other ? 

ru help e%ch |fuest as tho' be tKoe my brother." 

The Fkvnchman nibbled, as he did before. 

But look'd as though expecting something more. 

Next in came puddings, custards, jellies, pies ; 

He nibbled stQl, and star'd with wondering eyes, 

When told on fheat he must attempt to dn^ 

As there was nothing more, but fruits and wine. 

•' No adore P' cries Frenchmen ; " den I plainly see, 
I make mistake, kind sare ; you pardon me ; 
Your language I no understand ; O, vat luck ! 
I vaited all dis time to dine on pot-litck !" 



From the United States Gazette* 
HTDRAUUCKS. 

Description of the Took wed in Boring for Water. 

'< The first tool used is an aWger; the shell 
part, which forms the hole or bote in the earth 
or strata thro* which it passes, n mostly from 
S^ to 3 inches in diameter ; the aoUow part of 



it being about one foot four inches in length, 
and constructed nearly in the form of the car- 
penter's common auger. The rod parts are 
formed in separate pieces, of fonr feet long 
each, which screw into one another by means 
of what is usually termed a male and female 
screw, to any saitable length, one after another 
as the depth of the hole or bore may require. 
The size of tike stem above tl^e anger part k 
abont an Inch square, except at the joints, 
where, for the sake of strei^hf they are a 
quarter of an inch more* There are also a 
chisel and punch for screwing on, in going 
through hard ffrarel or metallic substances, in 
order to expedite the passage of the auger, 
which could not otherwise perforate such hard 
bodies. The punch is often used when the au- 
ger is not applied, to pierce or open the sand 
or gravel, and give a more easy issue or dis- 
cbarge to the water. The chisel is an inch 
and a half Or two inches broad at the point, and 
made very sharp for cutting stone, and the punch 
an inch square like the other part of the rods, 
with a sharp point also. >^liere is a shifting 
handle of wood which is fastened with two iron 
wedges affiled to it, for the purpose of turning 
round the rods in boriiq^, and also two iron keys 
for screwing and unscrewing the rods, and for 
assisting tike bmdle when t£^ soil is very stifi^ 
more than two men being required to turn the 
wheel; sometifDes a windlayii is used. The 
manner of using the auger in woriKing it, is 
simply thus : two or three men are neceseaiy. 
Two atmid en a stage, erected abtot It or 14 
feet above the ground, who turn it round by 
means of a wooden handle, and when the auger 
part is full, they draw it up out of the hole, 
and the man below clears out the earth with an 
instrument for the purpose, and assists io pull- 
ing the auger up out of the hole or bore, and in 
directing it into it i^pain, and can also assist in 
turning with the iron handle or key, when the 
.d^ptk and length of the rods require additional 
force to perfio^m the operation^ The workmen 
should be carefisl in boring, not to go dieeper at 
one time, without drawing an exact length of 
the shell of the ac^er, otherwise the earthy clay 
or sand, through whiQh it is boring after the 
shell is full, may make it difficult to poll out. 
A cylindrical pipe being placed in the iiole and 
driven downward with a mallet, and the borkig 
continued, the pipe may be forced down to a 
greater depth, so as tp reach the water or 
spring. Wells made in this manner are supe- 
rior to those cottrtructed in the commoo meth- 
od, not only in point of cheapness, but also by 
affording a more certain and constant supply of 
water. In case the. water near the surface 
«boukl itiot be of. good quality, the perforation 
may be continued to a greater deptli, till a pure 
fluid can be procured. 

The ipipes should be either of cast iron, or 
other metallic substance, and made to fit, with 
great exactness, the aperture made by the bor- 
ing auger, or they would not be durable, liut 
speedily become leaky and out of order. The 
kNBst mode wouM therefore probaUy be that of 
having metallic pipes casi^br die purpose, and 
formed so as to nt exactiy^on each other, to 
any depth that might be necessacy in boring 
for water. Wiien old wells have become in- 
jured or tainted from any circumstance or. acci- 
dent, being previously emptied, the bettom may 
be perfurcrted- in a similar manner, so as to 



reach the lower sheet of water or main tpriog. 
The water will then rise in tiie cyliadrical tube 
in a pure state, and flow into the body of the 
well or pump fixed for the purpose of bringing 
it up." 

From the Providence Gazette. 
A machine (or removing tlie sick has been 
invented by Mr. John C. Jenckes, of this town, 
which, where it has been in operation, is pro- * 
nounced to be of great utility. A person con- 
fined to his bed, may by this machine be raised 
with perfect ease to himself; and with little e£. 
fort or lalkor on the part of attendants^ to sDch 
a height and for such a time, as to give an op- 
portunity for making the bed and for changing 
the linen; and in warm weather the patient 
Aay be much refreslied by being raised and 
kept at a distance from the bed. The motioa 
is so regular and eaty that it i» state! a penoa 
asleep may be raised without bei^g awaJLeoed. 
A committee of the Association of Mechaoica 
and Manufacturers of this town, having exajmin- 
ed the machine, made a favorable report res- 
pect!^ it ; and by the recommendatioD of tt>at 
committee, the Association have order^ one to 
be procured for the use of the members. 

Fromtbe Detroit Crazette. 
Coal.— ^There lias lately been discovered in 
(he vicinity of Flint river, in this territory, a 
quarry of Slate Coal. We were furnished witik 
a specimen of it, and found that it burned ea- 
sily on applying the blaze of a candle to it Its 
gram is very fine, and it does not soil even the 
whitest paper when rubbed upon it. The flame 
which it produces Is considerable, and of a 
white appearance, and the effluvia of the smoke 
is mocb like that which is thrown out by the 
i^^'^ish'^^^i^oAl «»ttlo, uaed In sooHi of our com- 
mercial cities. Its ashes are white, and not 
abundant, and from its durability and heat in an 
igneous state« it is believed that (his coal wi)l 
become. In a short time, an article of conae* 
quence to the people of the territory. 
. We have been luformed that the quany is of 
coDsideraUe extent, and that gentlemen have 
alftudy^gone to examine it. 

Saint Foix telb a story of a young womanr 
whO| on a promise of marriage, suffered herself 
to be «eflnced by her affection and the tears and 
intreatles of her lover. He immediately after 
became rich and broke hi» promise. Her reia* 
tioQS, in spite of her opposition, sued the sed^ 
er^ and he was condemned eittier to marry her 
or pay her one thousand francs. When they 
came to announce io the hkh-spivited girl the 
feeult, ^ I refuse both,^^ said she ; ^ I will nei<* 
iher sell my virtue, nor be the wife of a acoon* 
drel.^^ She took the veil. 



TERMS OF THE FARMER. 

0:^'Pablithed every Saturday, at Tnjusa DoLLAas 
per afnnum, payable at the end of the jear^but those 
who pay within nxtydayt from the time of snbscribiag 
wiU be entitled to a ded action of Fiftx Ckvts. 
, Q:^ No paper will be discbntinued (anlesi at th^ 
Ibcretion of the Fablisher) until arrearaget are paid. 

OC^ Complete files from the conmiencement of tha 
paper in Aaj^t can be fumiahed. 

5%i^ Agents who procure seven subscribers, and be- 
«ome responsible for the payment, will be entitled to a 
copy gratis, and in the same proportion fof alaigef 
lumber. 



NEW ENGLAND FAHMER. 



P0BLI8BBP BY THOMAS W. 3HEPARB. ROGERS' BmtDIWGS, CONGRE88 ST REET, (FOURTH DOOR FROM 8TATE 8TREET.) 

VouL BOSTON, SATURDAY, JUNE 14, 1823. ~~ ~^ N». 46. 



WACn Alfl^ (»81BTATI0«t RBLAtmo TO 

AGRICULTURE & DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



BT TBK KDtTOR* 



on the sltu4110it and construction of 
Barns. 

The ob0enrations lUid direct! oni of A>relga 
MrHters on hitsbmidrj, relAtiog to this branch of 
rural ecooomy, are verj copious. Some valo- 
able ideas for an American tanner may be ex- 
traeted from the mass of matter^ though fhe 
i;Teater part Is not adapted to our climate and 
circumstances. The following remarks were 
written by Mr. Samuel Gibson, an tntelligent 
PenneyWanla farmer, ^ who to the experience 
^wa excellent practical agriculturist, adds that 
of an actiTe and ingenious mechanic, and who 
fcas erected a spacious bam, which is esteemed^ 
hy competent jiu%es, a model oi neatness and 
conreoience.'** His opinion in general, on the 
coBstroction of such a building of stone, suffi- 
cient to accoBMnodate a well cultivated farm of 
ISO acres, 40 of which may be supposed to be 
-wood land, is as fellows : 

^ Th« sitvalion should be as near the middle 
4>r the farm as can conTeniently be, and on 
fvo«nd sloping towards the south, so as to admit 
ef water being brought through wooden pipes, 
iVem tlie ground above, and raised in the yard 
if pr»ctlc«dile, or at least that it may pass thro^ 
the yard. The scite should not be nearer than 
€0, iior farther than 



100 yards from the dwel 
liQg<%oii9e, as in case of fire breaking out in ei-,^ « . , . . , . , . ^ 
ther< t^ etiM* i^^ l)^ aafe i it ateo c^mtfacea| ^*^ >^^y^''^.*^^ fo«« ^^ smiles ^4 the 



wImw iMada shenld be toik^rds the entry*. The 
foQodations of the partitions, a atone wall 18 
Indiefl thick, rising 10 or 12 inchea^ at least 
above the floor, en which a frame of wood 
irork ahoold rise to the joiata. The stable floors 
paved with pebble stones, descending from the 
tfougha, wi& a like deacent tt>wardi the door. 
The advantages of sech a floor are, that it wiH 
esit iMrbor rats and other vermin, at^ is durable ; 
Ae hardness ought to be no objection, as plenty 
of twdding should be tumiahed fi>r the purpose 
ef increadog the qnanttly of duag. Kaise the 
ham floor seven feet above the bottom of the 
her-mow, which will leave 12 feet for the 
height*of the barn floor, which ought else to- be 
its breadth. The advantages of raising it thus 
are many ; the labor bf pitchliig your bay is 
very much reduced ; yon acquire a good room 
between that and the sdaUes for slomnp gndn, 
kc. The labor oi' raising the entrance te the 
b«m floor is trifling in coanparisoli of what the 
labor of pitching it would otherwise eccaaion ; 
and if the ground rises with n censldemble ai^ 
gle, backwards, the difficulty of raising the gang- 
way will be sttU less. The bam floor aheold 
he laid with three inch oak plank, weil season- 
ed ; each pUink ploughed whh a half inck irOn, 
within an inch of the letvev edge, and a atrip pet 
itt each point, which will keep Ihe whole Arm 
and solid, and elfectimlly prevent dust, &c. from 
getting through; it mi^t also be an advantage 
to have glass windows in the granary, and back 
of the bwi floor, the sides of which may be de 



«aore te deanKnefs^ and where any of the family 
* may happen to be sick they will not be disturb- 
ed by the neiea of the bara, stal>les, &c. The 
dimensiQos migbt be 70 feet by 36 ; the hill dug 
into opon a ievel, and the earth removed from 
the bam yard. The building to be of stone ; 
the foundation tonk two feet below the level ; 
the walls two feet and an half thick at bottom, 
and te conUnee so to the height qf the^ stable 
doors ; the mond so much sloped as to be five 
feet high when the hill is cut down, and a wall 
i^dsed close tojhis, at the distance of seven feet 
from the bam; this intermediate space would 
admit a free circulation of air round the barn 
and stables below ; over this a gangway is to be 
raised, leadli^ into the bam floor ; an excava- 
tion may also be made in the hill under this, to 
which a doer through the aforesaid wall may 
conTeniently lead, which will form a very suit- 
able place for stowing away potatoes and other 
rc^tables. The stables to be seven feet in 
the dear ; and the wall two feet thick, set right 
on the middle of the wall below ; from that to the 
square of the ham the thickpesa may be reduc- 
ed diree inches on each side, and carried up 20 
feet above the stables. Above this the gable 
ends may be raised 15 feet, which will give suf- 
ficient slope to the roof, which ought to be 
covered with the best cedar shingles or slate. 
The gronnd area below may be divided into 
four spaces for cattle, horses, Lc. ; none oi which 
divisions ought to be 1^ than 12 feet wide, 
with an entry i>etween the two rows of creatures, 

^American edition of Recs^ Cyclopetlia, Art* BAHir. 



Jrranarles, next th* it^y mavav, an^ ousrht \o rfce 
•ur feet above the thrashing floor. iTixed Jad^ 
dera oi). each side of the bato floor am also con-r 
venieat lo get at the hay above* In eech hay 
mow a square bole of four ieet mnst be nm up, 
from the entry below to the top of the mow, 
and Tamed to prdvent the hay from stepping it 
up. Thesa may serve a two fold purpose, that 
of cmveying hay down to feed with, and as ven* 
tilatks. it may also be obaerved that the sta- 
ble md entry doors oi^ht all to be arched, and 
the linges and fastenings of all the doors of iron 
buil; into the wall in the simple fot» of hooks 
and eyes, the hook making part of tiie litiB^ ; 
the stable floor should also be as high as the 
sill of the door, and ascending badE. 

^^Round stone pillars, two and an halffeet in di- 
ameter, WBj be raised at equal dlatanoea from 
eacti other m front of the staUes, anda^ght feet 
apdrt ; these may be made as high as the stable 
doers,' upon which a frame might he erected to 
sdca a height as to be convenlendy covemd liy 
the general roof; which would form an exeel- 
len; com house, and would steo tha^e the stable 
^osrs. Steps should be placed under thii frame 
hading into it, and also into the gmnaiy under 
he bam floor. This frame or com bouse, 
^boeld be so high from the gmvi^as to admit 
If :art or waggon i>elow it ; and should also 
htve an opening in the floor to pour the com 
rfown. The main entry to the com faoose to be 
lirough the thrashing floor. 
. ^^ A bam boilt upon these principles wodd pro- 
duce a saving of at least one hand daily, ia the 
jingle article ^ pitehh)g bay, as one pefson. 



may bant and tumble into the bam as much hay 
aa three could stow away in the nsual way, 
which is of considerable consequence in harvest 
time, when work is pressing. One man will 
pitch the h;|y from the waggoi) on the bam 
floor, up to (be whole sq^uare of theb^irb, aitet 
as two or three can stow it away ; whereuji, in 
the common way of buiWing barns it would take 
two to pitch it up. Indeed it might be ques- 
tioned whether it woold not be en advantage to 
raise the floor stiH' higher, on this account, as 
pitching bay is the hardest part of stowing it 
away ; this would also increase the si^oe of the 
granaries. To this soilie object, on account of 
its rising abote the eqnare of the bara, hot this 
is nothing when put in competition with the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the ^M^lity of pitch- 
i|^, as the mof mi^ readily be formed so at 10 
admit of it. 

^ Objections have been made agdnat stone 
bams, as not being sufficiently airy, and being 
damp, so as to injure the grain ; inconveniencea 
more imaginary than- otherwise, and which the 
writer of these observations has qe^ver experi- 
enced ; but which, if they did exist, might soon 
be remedied by ptoiatering the outside of the 
north-east end of the b^dKng, and projecting a 
penthouse from the sduare, which if attended 
to, and a sufficient number of windows lef>, dl 
of which that are under the eves, apd otherwise 
not exposed, having Venitian blinds, with a 
large ventUats^ on the top of the mof, on which 
m^ be fixed a llgbtning-rod ; such pmcautions 
win most a3sir*» ^^ pmve Hie superiority of 
such a fitone bi»ti^ to >.il others.^ 

It is not probftble tbut more thim one' In a 
million of our N^w England thrmers, would and 
could bdk] a bam alt^ther according tp the 
plan mentioned above. But some hiiits might, ' 
perhaps, be gathered frtm it, which would prove 
useful in erecting a bdlling which is ef so great 
importance to a fanner. We believe it may be 
well, in general, so to corjitroct a bam that 
carts or waggons may be drawn in on the sec- 
ond floor, which may be situated at any commo- 
dious distance above the ground floor, or on a 
level with what New Engiaad farmers call the 
scaffolcU, The second floor may contain the 
sheaves of grain, and a part of the hay. If no 
side hill exists in the place where it is wished 
to build the barn, (according to Mr. Gibson^ 
plan) a bridge or causeway may be made^ com* 
mencing on the ground at a proper distance 
from the bam,' and terminating on the second 
floor, by which loads may be conveyed. It will 
be very convenient if the whole is so contriv- 
ed that teams may be driven in at one door and 
ont at another onposite, instead of having to 
submit to the awkward process of bael^ng out 
the unloaded cart or waggon. Cellars to barfis, 
under planks which are placed on silb or sleep- 
ers and form the floors of the stables or cattle 
stalb, am becoming fashionably in New Englao^y 
and are no doubt very convenient and economi- 
cal. Into such cellars the duqg of the stable? 
can be shovelled with very little labor; and i{ \ 
this can be so constructed as not to freeze, and 
have room for holdiBg mud loam and other ma-> 
terials for making compost to be deposited i«- 
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them, in autumD; — those materials may be mix- 
ed with the daDg in the winter, and the process 
ofoiaking composti carried^ on io the coldest 
weather. The liquid m^ujure of stalled cattle 
he. hy diat mode of n^ageroent mi|;ht be im 
bibed by earthf.&c io th^^coiiLpost; aod the 
^ prod«ct» of fermentation secured and turned to 
account^ By thid or slmMar modes of proceed- 
ing a farmer may more than double the quanti- 
ty and greatly enhance the quality of his bam 

rOR THS NKW JtNG1*ASD FA^JCBR. 

GUCUMBEliS. 
1 have many times dug a hole in the earth 
about two feet d^ep and two in circumference, 
nearly filled it with straw or old hay, and then 
covered it o?er with small stones. Around this 
bole, and about three inches from the edge, 
planted encumbers ; and as they grew and be- 
gan to vine, stuck in bushe^ such aa are used 
in sticking peas, all around the cucumbers, on 
the out jBide, about nine inches from th« roots. 
These bushes are stuck in slanting . so that the 
top end would rise a|M>u$ a foot from the earth. 
As the yines advance, put ai^pthef row around 
ia the same way, begiDoiM about half way be- 
tween the top ends of the first and the place in 
-. which the but ends were put into the ground ; 
aad then a third row, and so oq as circumstan- 
ces require. From doe su6h hill I have had 
gathered at one time near two pails full of cu- 
cumbers; and the vines ^ill continue to bear 
much longer than those planted" in the usual 
way and suffered to run oirectly upon the 
ground. The advantages' of the hole, straw 
and stones, afe these. The dcgfee of wet Js 
almost enticely under the control of the gar- 
dener ; and the vines saved from the inconve- 
nieuco ofUn e«perienc>|fl frW ^ tOmino' Water 
iip<m them. If ft is a *y 8ea(li)«i ^»^ ">«* soil 
dry, a pail foH tor more of water may be turned 
int9 the hole at once. ^ P* 

FOR THS VBW ^VGLAUD FARSfBR. 

A SURE WAY TO 0]?5TROY CATERPILLARS. 
Many ways have been devised to destroy ca- 
terpillars oa. trees, luch as the application of 
spirits of turpenUne^ live ashes, burning brim- 
stone, ^c. I bmre tried all these remedies, but 
never bad much success ; they effect a partial, 
but not a total destruction of them. They may 
be driven from their nests, tom to piejces, and 
some of them noay be killed ; but those that are 
pot destroyed are sure to collect oa another 
)imb and renew their attack upon the defence- 
less foliage. The most effectual way that ever 
I have tried, is to Wow them ^' sky high," with 
a gun or pistol — (his will destroy them. The 
way that I work it is to put the powder into 
the gun without any wad, and hold the muzzle 
within about a foot of ~the -Rest in such a posi- 
tion as to range the whole of it, and then dis- 
charge it ; — this will clear the, limb isif nest, 
worms and eggs. This method is not so expen- 
sive as some may imagine. A pound of powdei^ 
which may be bought for about two shillings, 
will destroy 75 or a 100 nests, and the gun or 
pistol would be more useful in this bcisiness^ 
than when in the hands of the -fowler, or So 
those of a Southern duellist. / . ^« 



It is said the most violent h8emoniia|;Bt say be stop 
ped by the volatile flour of alkali. 



From the Amfricatk Farmer. 
John S. Skhiner, £sq. 

Cfear 5ir, 

So much has been written and said, about 
** Improved Short Horns," that there is fittje to 
be given by me in their praise, but the resjji)^. 
of my immediate observation. 1 had ample j>p- 
portunities abroad, I have most sedulously avjRiU 
ed myself of all the means within my reach at 
home, to ol^tain accurate information on the 
comparative merits of the various breeds of 
neat cattle, of which we are possessed* 1 cop- 
trol more than a thousand acres of alhivious 
meadow, as well sub many farms, and large ^b«d- 
ies of wild lands, in Pennsylvania, New York, 
and Maine. I am thus led to mingle with far- 
mers both in this an<f in other states, to exam- 
ine their cattle, and ascertain their properties, 
as well as the products of the soil ; wliilst my 
own farm enables me to prosecute any system of 
experiments, which 1 may be led to attempt 
I have had cattle bred in Kentucky, Maryland, 
Virginia, Maibe, Massachusetts, Vermont, New- 
York, and Pennsylvania. 1 have traced every 
importatioti, of which I had heard. I can dis- 
tin^ish Mr. O^DonnelPs, Patterson^s, Goughs^, 
and Parkin^n^s importations for Maryland---the 
Hohiein\* Ald^fney^ Irish, Dutch, Flanders, Brit 
tany, Pole and short Horn breeds brodght into 
Pennsylvania by Mr. Sim9, Cunningham, Ro^ 
Wain, Hamilton, Kettland, Oueit, and Haines 
the families of various degrees of affmity, to the 
pure race of *' Short Horns,'' carried te New 
York by Col. Deveauv, uad Mr. Heaton— ^t4M^ 
Leicestershire, Lancashire, and Hereford cattle; 
taken to Connectievt, Massachusetts and Maine, 
by Mr. Wadsworth, Stewart and Vaughan. Oi 
most of theee importations I. have had indlvidu* 
als, and of all, have carefuUj exjuniopd aoi^ft of 
jJtA vKiiffpj^kfi^ «*i^» i^vQt or at a distancow^, } 

I have possessed an hundred and fifty cows, 
calves, bullocks,' and bulls within three years. 
I am a metftber of the society of learo«d far- 
mers, I have attended cattle «hows without num- 
ber, I have read "Albion," «the Memm-T 
and I reside near fairms of "targe dairies devo- 
ted :" tbue without boasting of my i>rilliait ac^ 
compfisbmentF, or elaborate acquirements;ina]l 
t9iat relates to the iM iff a sheep^ the buttcck of 
^ bull, dr the bag of a cow, I may venttfe to 
state wliat I and mjxattle have done: 

For some artitnels of the breeds^ which! de- 
signate, I had gtveir great prices ; yet theb^ 
of them all, I sold for but sixty dollars a lead, 
about the time I gave nearly five hundrec dol- 
lars for two imported " improvtd &iori Korn^^ 
covf-nand from Mr. Williams of Massachixetts 
proeored eighteen or twenty yearlings,' and 
calves by his extraordinary Bull Denton. 1 kaf e 
since obtained, three imported heifers ; for one 
of them W NortN Slar from a cow by OcnK, 
I paid in Eitfland five hundred dollars. Aoodg 
my slock ^ Chinese and Devon heifer, a jear- 
ling and cow from an imported De^on, by m 
English bull, also MIfert and cows bred upAi 
ourmeadowsand ttbilntains have been placet, 
to decide tht queationf , which have caused a- 
mong bfeeden to much' disptite. All my eipe- 
rience has shewn, that the extent of exeelleice 
in the ^mal, whethertfi pamti^properiies, shape^ 
dispoHtion^ early mtUurUy^ or tendency to «ecre(e 
fatf or afford' vich milk is determined, by the dcj- 
gree of affinity to the pure rate of ImprovH 
Short Horns. That my Durham cowt are deep 



. milkers, that they are hardjf* hav^ elasti<^ pliant 
] hides with thick soft coats, that when dry, they 
are easily made fat, that whilst yiehiing milk, 
they become thin, has been proved to my entire 
conviction. Might not " Albion" be a^ed whe- 
ther he did not fm^et, that although It is diffl- 
cult to ^^ blow hot and cold at the same time," 
that it is possible to* bfew hot In June, and cold 
in January. The tendency towards fat, proceeds, 
I should presume, from th^ power of the ani- 
mal's stomach, and intestines to separaU the 
nutritious, from the excrementltious parts of Its 
aliment. Nature wisely destines certain, por- 
tions of nutritious matter at proper times, for 
the secretion of milk— that milk is an unctuons, 
and very nutritious fluid, canngt be questioned — 
much therefore of nutrition is withdrawn hj 
the milk from the formation of fat— but does it 
follow, that such portion^ as have inade butter, 
or prodxtced fat in the ealf when no longe.r di- 
rected towards the secretion of milk, must ne- 
cessarily lose all their properties, and pass oiT 
in urine or in dung? Do we not invariably find, 
that all cows when dry become more readily 
fat than when they give milk ? Is it not to be 
inferred that the matter which would have pass- 
ed off in milk, may be made to produce fat ? — 
Does liot our experience show in all families ^f 
wild cattle, where the perverseness of man has 
not interfered with the dispositions of i^^tore, 
that when kept quiet, and well fed, t^ey exhibit 
great tendencv towards secretions of fat. Ip the 
cattle even of Asia and China, in the Kylo^ss of 
Scotland, in the wild breeds of Louisiana, and 
In the little mountain cows of America, such 
disposition is generally shown. 

The mistaken ingenultv of tbe breeders of 
Holland, whence all the deepest milkers, whe- 
ther Hojdemess, «' Old Shqrt Hdms," Holstein, 
or whHtever they may be teriheS in Americ^, 
are in some measure derived, carried them into 
an absurd « cross," affofdhig excessive secre- 
tions of bad. milk ; thus not only prematurely ex- 
hausting the animal by whith they are given, 
but at aH times requiring great quantities of 
food for her awpport. That disease, peculiar 
tendency towards fatness or leanness^ or copious 
supplies of thin, or lesser quantities of rich milk, 
or even the* determination of a particqiai* color, 
towards any definite part of the body, as white 
at.the end of a Devon's tail, may be established 
by perseverance, and art, every man conversant 
with the stibject, will readily believe, fiecanae 
a Dutchman chooses to wear out his cow, or 
have a race of animals, which will not reirdilj 
become fat, eVen when dry ; and the cupidity 
of the venders of milk in ihe neighborhood of 
large towns in England, dr America, has led 
them to propagate this unthrifty breed of cattle, 
is it to be inferred, that the efforts of ColHoga, 
and his coadjvtors, could not obtain by cr«ssin^ 
a family, wfiith are fitted at different tunes for 
the production ofmiik^ and secretion of fat. 

Yours, &c, CURWEN. 

Philadeiphia County ^ April 181*, 1825. 

• The hardioiHfl of this breed of cattle, was iorctbSy 
evinced, on the eitate of a scientific and eloquent agri- 
culturist, who in his contempt o the old fiudiiio&ed m ~ 
of delving, and ploughing the earth, unluckily left ' 
bamt without fodder, and his fields bare of gia«, to I 

great mortification of himsfsif in the last spring, wIl 

he emerged irom hb closet, and discovered that lli« 
schemes had all failed, and his cattle had starved, < 
cept those of pure ** Improved Short Horn*" blood. 
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ttuRRAT^s Sjatem of Chemistm sajn ^^ the 
btood M.a compound of this kind/' &c. ^^ aod if 
%e suppose a floid lbc» pasaiog through tubes' 
of di£»r6At diameters, aod oiiderg<uiig ^cces-^ 
sive decjopipositi^DS^ we may easiUr . cooceive 
tW ?ety ditfetent products may be formed from 
the same original c<Mnpouod* This affords a 
siinple vieVr of the nature of secretion. No 
complicated apparatus is requisite for the per* 
formaoce of tl^ change, all that U necessary 
being tiie propulsiob ot the blood through mi- 
nute Teasels, capable of contraction. It has ac- 
cordii^ly fremieotly been observed, tha| new 
products are formed without the intervention of 
glands i such i^ the formation of the fat or of 
muscular fibre. It is easy to conceive that the 
formation of these may take place in the ex- 
treme vessels, where these products are deposi- 
ted ; and in like manner, in the mere course of 
the circulation, cpay be formed the gluten, albu- 
men, and other principles of' the blood itself. — 
From secretion a variety of products are formed, 
as the bile, milk, fat, the bony matter, the mat- 
ter of membranes, and a variety of others. — 
These complete the formation of^^antmal matter, 
and comprehend its several varieties. Such are 
the different steps of the process of animal izntion. 
Tile food is digested in the stomach, mixed wittf 
animal matter in the intestinal canal, and convert* 
ed into .chyle : this mingles with the blood, and 
loses a portion of carbon in the limgs : in the ex-* 
treiae vessels it is converted int(> the general 
principles of animal matter ; and in the glands, 
is converted Into various secreted products.^' 



, Kr NoTc-^The Editpr takes the liberty of 
adding the fbllpwing extract from a letter from^ 
Col. Edward Lloyd. Speakiuj^ of the Improved 
Short Horns, Champion, Shepherdess and White 
Rose — sent in by Mr. Charles Champion of 
BfythQ, Noltibghnmshire, England. Col. Lloyd 
obi^rves ^^ 1 fdund Champiod and the heifers in 
fiWe order on my return ; they were, and still are 
to^ fat.' ' I assure you that Shepherdess reduces 
ffut slowly^ althougn t feed her alone on com tops 
— ^and Champion 1^ still too flit, although I have 
reduced his feed to a hnlf gallon of meal per 
day. ' Their faiienifig qualitits far exceed' my 
expectation, and are almost incredible.^' 

^^9le by ike editor of the JWt* England Farmer, — The 
Cortgoing is the produclloa of a very distinguished ag- 
riculturist, whose science and practical infdrmation 
place him among the first of the fbren^ost of American 
a^icuH^rists. It contains much valuable bformatioD, 
not only as respects fact^ bu^ theory, relative to im- 
provmg and improved animals of that species which is 
t|ie most valuable of any which have ever submitted to 
the dominion and ministered to the necessities of m^. 
It may not be amisS to observe, that Col. Jaques, -of 
Charlestown, Mass. possessed the *^ IXnpt'oved short 
hj^s," which are the object of Mr. " Cur trends'* meri* 
tea encomiums, in all their purity. The boU Coelebs 
it a descendant from the famous bull Comet, the same 
remove with the 'VjeztraordiAary bull DentOn.'' Den^ 
t|iD 0Jid Coelebs are both £^rand<^ildren to that cele- 
bcated sire of fine caAtle. The merits of the latter ^e 
ptobably as groat, and (at least in this vicinity,} are as 
hi^ly appreciated aa those of the ibrmer. Coslebs, we 



White, vol 4, chapter 1^ of the forraaUon of ^^ ^^^ y^^^ ^^^^ season, 60 cows| at 10 dollars each, 
the digestive organs of the cow, page 13. " The 
stomach then m^y be considered both as a mus- 
cular and as a iritai organ. If we view it in another 
ligbt we shall consider it as one continued bibu- 
lous surface^ sucking up the chyle as it is form^^ 
' ed^ and'cohveyit^ff by means of the milk-VasseJi 
to the four receptacles which are named the 
quarters of the udder. There is another order 
of ai^orbent vessels in the stomach, and in the 
small intestines also, especially in the upper 
part^ named lacteals, which ramify through the 
Hiesentery, and terminate in. the thoracic duct^ 
iiavici^ previously passed through what axe na^ 
med the mesenteric glands ; that is for the most 
murt, lor son^ are seen goif^ over their surface. 
These lacteals are subsidiary, and occasiofml 
in their office, serving to convey chyle when 
the^ mesenteric glands are inflamed and obstruct- 
ed. Chyle, as we find it in the lacteals, is exact- 
ly like milk in eveir respect, and is, in fact^ the 
same thing. The fluid M the thoracic duct is 
diffierent ; it is semi-transparent, has always a 
little oil floating^ on it, and is now and then 
found mixed with a little blood, which probably 
falls into it after death, from the great vein in 
which it teriaioatei* This depends on the valve 
' of that part giving, way, in consequence of death. 
Chyle and milk are then precisely the same 

thing } and in the cow there are three thoracic . . 

duets, 4wo going to the udder and conveying er. On good land in the English climate, they 
milk, and one to a^rieat vein near the heart,. o^ht to weigh fifteen popnds each, upon an 
conveying that fluid from which the blood is iiVerage, by the first of June.. This is equal to 
formed. When the animal has young, the lac- .217,000 pounds, or one hundred and eight tons 
tlierous vessels, (ht so the minute branches of t^ the acre. Ue allows, eacb beast thirteen 
•the two former thoracic ducts should be named, cibbs^jes and l-4th or 2Q0 Iba^ for every day 
bave a'predominant aptitude t6 absorb the chyle, Mi night. The product of this acre, then^ will 
4nid a safficieiit quantity only is taken up by the, J^ep twenty head of cattle Bdy four days ; or 
HAylifermis vessels g^ng to the third thoracic pne bead, one thousapd a^d eighty-bine daysr— 
duct' to supply the heart." jnearly three years. 



a fact .which proves our s^cuUarists are not insensi- 
ble to the merits of thai valuable animal. 

The ibllowiog^ is extracted from aa able Essay, enti- 
US4^ Jim ^ mm k t ^ ikit Jigftcuihtn o/Mdttfl(C^9US//«,') 
published in thfe MasSkchaseiitf Xgrlot4toT%a R«po«ilo- 
ry, vol.v, p. 317, 

George Adams, in his Treatise entitled ^ The 
New System pf Husbandry," developes his mode 
of iifanaging an acre, which, according to his 
statements and calculations, is equal, in result, 
to rfising food enough in one season, on one 
acre, to keep one cow 108ddays, which is three 
/ears, wanting only six days!! We shall not 
vou^h for the actual experiment, to the extent 
stated. His mode, however^ is unquestionably 
excellent, and the product tnusi be, great, even 
ahoiild it consideraly fall short of the amount be 
asserts. 

liis tnode is this '.r— 

His cattle are kept in houses in winter and 
SQmmer, sq contrived as to save l>oth dung and 
Uriae. He plants in the fall, or as early as pos- 
^fafe in the spring, drumhead cabbages, in ;ows, 
three, feet wide in the rows, two feet- between 
th^ plants ;.tbat is, three jp^nts in every ^square 
yard. I'hus lui acre will contain 14520 plants. 
If the land be poor the plants ought to be near^ 



Adams' system is connected with soiling cat- 
tle, or keeping them in houses during the whole 
summer, and is capable of still farther extension. 
For he States his practice to be carefully to cut 
off the cabbages by the head, leaving tbeir 
stalks cut across at the top, to grow agala^ 

As soon as a f^w rows are cleared off, he • 
spreads th« dong'aAd urine carefully over the 
ground. The cabbage stalk, being 1ef), will 
Soon spront ligaid! ' Then With a small hoe he 
cuts the ground over, so as to cover the mantfre, 
and sows turnips among the cabbage stalks. He 
continues to do this until the whole groand is 
gone over. He asserts that, in that climate, by 
the first of November he has as great'a product, 
as at first. 

In this way, land is improved by bearing 
crops, and one acrfe*6f land made to keep twen- 
ty homed cattle 108 days, or three and a hfflf 
months ! ! 

Without v6uchlng for the result of this cltpet- 
iment, in the extent heVe specified, it is simple 
and practicable enough to enable any one io 
satisfy himself of thie greatness of its product, 
and must have a stronr tendency to awaken the 
attention of practical farmers' to the subject. 

From th« Old Colon v Memorial. 
THRESWftNG MACHINE. 

A writer in the Memorial of Feb. ?2/w:iW6 
to know whether there has not been a machine 
invented for threshing English gr^in, whlch^ill 
bear the test of experience. The following is 
offered in reply. 

A machine has been invented by Tini6tby 
Howe, Esq. of Turner, (Me.) which he has de- 
nominated Mowers tmprovtd Vhreshing Machine^ 
for which h^.has obtained letters patent, dated 
December 3, 1822. 

This machine is said to unite durahiliiy with 
eheqpruis 4n2 fpf}Ji}it^^ ^^d to answer the' pur- . 
pose of thrcsltipg'^^CtHrably^eli. ' It operates 
with convenience in 9 common barn floor,- and 
threshes as fast as one hand can fairly untie the 
bundles and put them Ipto the machine. 

The right for the counties of Plymouth and 
Bristol in this state, and for the state of Rhode- 
Island, has been purchad^d by an enterprising 
young man in Mlddleborough, who is erecting a 
maclrine for the inspection of those who may 
Wish to examine it, and to eihibit its usefntoess 
at the approaching harvest* Though (»tented, 
this machine is within the ^each of every praic- 
tteal fkrmer, fis the cost of makihg, tc^ther with 
ttie right for using one machine, wiH not ex** 
ceed §25, and U may be so constmcted that it 
can be removed from one place to Another, so 
as to derve for several neighboring farms. If 
we mav jodge from the rapid sale of the right 
for makings vending, and using these machines 
in various parts of the United States, we believe 
it must be ia very valuable invention 5 Tmd it is 
confidently trusted that the hopes of agrieultn- 
rists will not be dtttppVMuted by this machine^s 
being-" withdrawn into obscurity and oblivion." 

MiddUbffrwgh, Mtg 13, 1823. - C. 



To prevent Fishing Hnesfrom rotting. 
' Never wind your lines on your reel wet ; at 
leait, when you get home, wrap them round the 
back of a chair, and let them be thoroughly 
dried, otherwise they will soon rot, and cannot 
be depended on ; with this carejhey will last a 
considerable time. 
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From the Poultney, (Vefaibnt) Gazette. 

Metsn. Sgiiih & Sbate — 

As I irecentl^ caused to be published io joar 
paper, aone remarks on the sobject oi Dairying, 
perhapr it willoot be ipeM^dleiit to offier a few 
pb«enratioDS ki support of the theorj therein 
contained. Considerable dif^iijr df opinion 
aeeass to exist concerning the manufactore of 
bntter ; and the query seea^.4e Veat-^whefther 
U is not, the most effectual means of giving it a 

Sreservatife onatitj, when made, by cleansing 
\ from the qulk, with water. A few reasons 
ttiay be deduced, wbicli, to moi together with 
<;onsiderable personal observation, appear con> 
elusive, in favor of cleansing it \vitb pure sprii^ 
water. 

In the first place^ it is a fo&t, which it needs 
fti argument to establish, that so long as tliere 
is any part of ibe acidity of the milk retained 
in tlie butter, it cannot be preserved; and 1 
conceive it to be beyond a pessibilitv, to cleanse 
it from this acidity, except Ihrough the aid of 
water. This may be proved. bv simple. experi- 
ment : — When the b«tter is cburo^ let it be 
tborpughly worked over, so that the milk is ap- 
parently entirely out-^hen. thrown into clear 
water, and it will be discovered that the water 
will become white and sour with the milk.: — 
This^ then, simply shows, that tlie sourness can- 
not l>e got out by working only. 

It is thought, by some, that by washing, the 
water takes away the goodness of the butter. — 
But if any of the goodness can be washed away, 
why is it not done with the brine, which is gen- 
erally added to preserve it? Every one must 
l^ow, there is no affinity l>etween oil and water; 
and such is the nature of butter. By letting the 
water, in which the butter is washed, stand for 
ft time after being used, it will be easy to dis- 
cover what Dart or quali^ of tlial»ntter is taken 
obt ; as it will gather upon tbett0|» — wtiich*will 
convince any one, that thare is nothing taken 
from if which should not ^• 

It is the general prastice of th<^ who put 
AowQ butter to keep, tp put it down in brine, 
which I consider the best molbod of preservii^ 
it ; and unless it is cleansed frpro the milk, this 
brine Becomes a bntter-milk-bTine, and will not 
preserve it from jrancidity — so it is when the 
butter is not put into brine, the salt mixing with 
tiie particfes of sour milk left in the butter ;-r- 
whereas, on the contrary, if the butter is wash- 
ed in pure water iill it runs deair from it, the 
little particles of water which are .letained in 
fhe butter, when salted, assist tjgt dissolve the 
salt, and become, of themselves, pore particles 
of brine, ioterspei^ed throughout, which will 
effectually preserve it. . How, if brine be a pre- 
servative, which is uDtversnlly acknowlei^ed, 
of what consequence is it, in what manner it 
comes into the butter, provided it is pure and 
elear when it gets there ; — whetiier it be added 
after the butter is tasade, salted, and ewrried to 
the merchant, or at the time it is madef It 
seems very rational, thai the sooper tbe-bnlter 
is reft of the sour milk, and a pure brine takes 
its place, the better it is. 

In hot weather, butter is fi^uently bronght 
to market full of little hard specks of coagulated 
oiilk. This is tliought by some, impossible to 
prevent ; — but it-n^y, in a meapura be remedied, 
' by of^n stirring the cream, amr skimming; 
and what remains may be eiMirely grt out by 
washii^. The cfeam, however, should never 



stand till fbis coagulation so forins. Butter be-|be done on a hot, dry day, and is soon arfhe 
ing of a concrete substance, the union of its cdn-lheadi are sufficiently dry. I threshed mine hist 
slituent parts is formed with difficulty, through, season on the fourth day after being cut, with 



the imposing barriers, conjunct with its original 
state ; and these are scarce ever so entirely re- 
moved, but. that something of an acid nature re- 
mains in it. Let the butter be sweet when 
churned, and every acid substance removecT 
from it by washing, and it will not, with facility, 
inhale from the atmosphere, that substance 
which, being , cherished, as it lights upon the 
sudace, by particles of acidity, creates that foe- 
tid, offensive flavor, usually called /roxp. 

Rancid butter is said to be one of the most un-' 
wholesome and indigeslible of foods ;— rand, :«£ 
there can be any improvement upon the mab- 
ner of preserving it, it will not only prove ben- 
eficiaf to the general health, as an article df 
consumption — but will enhance its value, as a 
market commodity. a. B. 



horses — within half a day — from grass which 
grew on about 1 1-4 acre of ground, and it did 
not stand very thick. 

MARTIN E. WINCHELL. 
fTofih Ea$t, May 18, 1823. 



dry will generally be long enough) and then it 



was ready for threshing. The tops may ho <oane gravel 



threshed with horses or flails^n^ch ought to! 



From tlie Albany Plough Boy. 

From the first settlement of America, luidi 
have always been considered so plenty and so 
cheap by our predecessors, tliat fittle attention 
has heretofore been bad to economic the soil. 
Recently, from a variety of concurring cjrcom- 
stances, especially from the stimulating meas- 
ures of numerous agricultural societies, It is 
found much to the interest and happiness of in-^ 
dlviduals to renovate worn oW lamk, as they 
have been called, in preference to submitting to 
the privations and miseries of seeking new lands 
in distant regions. Among numerous success- 
ful experiments to renovate worn out lands, the 
following well authenticated fact is worthy the 
notice of every farmer. David Lawton, a Qua« 
ker farmer, ft'om Rhode Island, settled some 
years ago in the town of Washington, county of 
Dutchess, 13 miles east of Poughkeepsie. His 
neighbor Amos Herrick, pressed him for some 
tioie to purchase 20 acres of land adjoin mg biS 
farm, which bad been lying in comtoon, as wora 
out abandoned land, for sevOn years. At length 
Lawton purchased the 20 acres at $6 an acre, 
payaiile in ^ve years without interest, with the 
privilege to abandon at tb^ termination of that 
period. Lawton^s purchase was the sport of 
the neighborhood ; it was pronounced worth 
nothing, as it was subject to a small tax, and 
that even mullen would not grow on it. The 
iensuing spHng bawton fenced in ^b« M acres 
with substantial rails, and pro<leeded as follows : 

First year, ploughed deep, sowed oals^ and 
put on 8 quarts of clover seed ; and a bushel of 
plaster, immediately after sowing, to the acre ; 
and soon after the field became green, a second 
bushel of plaster to the acre ; left the atop to 
T^ on the ground, and {lermitted no creature to 
run on tlie land. / 

Second year, pot on another byabel ot -plan. 
ter to the acre in the spring ; there was a good 
crop of clover, which was again left to rot oa 
the ground, and no creature permitted to feed 
on it. 

Third year, nothing was done in the spring, 
but a vigorous growth €ff clover covered the 
whole twenty w^res, which was ploughed in 
with 4 oxen to a good depth ;. the whole field 
smoked while the clover was in a state of de- 
composition. As soon as it was sufficiently rot- 
ted, the field was croas-plonghed, and when mel- 
lowed it was thoroughly pioughed Anr a crop of 
wheat, which was neatly got in, and In a suffi- 
cient quantity in the nyonth of September. 

In the 4th year,' reaped as fine a crop of wheat 
as Dutchess county had eaer produced, wfaicli 
soli for two dollars « bushel. LawIoh paid 
the purchase money before ii wns due^ reftm- 
ded all hia e^pensea, labor inoloded, and. bad . 
^0 in pocket. Tw^ yeam^after ko ^EeToaed 
g50 an acre for the aanie kmd| and 6d^ 



From the I>utche88 Observer. 

Mr. Barnum — The season will soon arrive 
when almost every farmer can save his own Tim- 
othy Seed, and that at an eipense of not more 
than seventy five cents per bushel, while the 
market price is generally from 4 to 5 dollar»5=^ 
I take, an interest in the improvements of agri- 
culture and tbe happine&H of my fellow citizens 
and herewith furnish you with the folio wif^ 
mode of saving this kind of grass seed, which! 
think is at once cheaper, easier and better, 
than any other mode with which I am acquain- 
ted. 

Process. — When about half of the heads bV 
tops of the grass had changed their appearance, 
or become whitish, I sent two men with mowing 
scythes, and one with a common grain cradle 
(the fingers of which were pretty close togeth- 
er, to gather up the heads pf the gr«e» «tn<l:ib 
pre vant them f^oiA^droppftig'tttrough) lnto«the 
field ; and they began to work in the following 
manner. One of tk^B men, with his scythe, mow- 
ed a swath to make room for the tops of the 
grass to be laid from the cradle. The man with 
the cradle followed, cutting the tops of the 
standing grass as high as could conveniently be 
done and save the heads — laying the same in or 
near the middle of the mown swath, (in the 
same manner that grain is hud from the cndle) 
for the purpose of leaving room for the mown 
grass or stubble, of the mower, who imme<fiate- 
ly followed the cradle. In this manner, the tops 
were kept separate from the mown ttvhSU.', It 
was found necessary for the man using the cra- 
dle, to stand near the -edge of the standing ^rass, 
that he might with more ' facility lay his tbps 
out of the way of the stubble, to be cut after bim- 
it vVas also found that one man with a cradlf, 
would cut the lops about as fast as two others 
cculd mow the stul>ble after bim. And in this 
manner they proceeded till th^y had cut a| 
much M was intended. 

Then with rakea, they, gathered up three or 
four of the aeed or cradle swaths, and laid thoot 
sufficiently spread, by the side of another cra- 
dle swath ; which made a space for sprea^ny. 
the hay or stubble, which at a pn^r time, was 
raked and carried ol^ 

The seed tops remained, as above deAciibtd ^ ___ ^^^ 

four or five days, (which when the weather ^1 Turned the tables upon hissaeei^ neigUMHiL 



The soil was a dark loam intermixed sritb 
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Tke Fmnmr^B tmd Gardmter*9 Remembrcaieer. 
JUNE. 

BESTRor Weeds. — The destruction of weecfc 
is one of the most important branches of tfj^e, 
art of iiosbandry. If this be neglected, or im^ 
p^rfectlj perforioed, from one third to one half 
the crop is usaally lost. If weeds are allowed 
to grow^ we loose « part of the advantage of 
fnanaring onr land. The miitore of weeds in 
Uie floU prerehts .the crop from receiving the 
h^neficial infla^nee of the air. Weeds 
frain gfeat^j increase the trouble and risque ot^ 
l^ar? est ; for a crop, which is free from weeds, 
wiU need much less drjring than one which Is 
mtxed with them. Indeed, it would require 
pages to aoake a Complete recapitulation of the 
^Tils wbioh arise from these ^grten tnakeiy^^ 
•s they wre sometimesc called bj farmers, wbkh 
embrace agriculture with folds almost as dea^y 
as tho«ie with which the Anacenda or Boa Coor 
fttrictor incloses its prey. 

Although wheats and other broad cast croos, 
we believ€| arc rarely, if ever, weeded in t^ 
country, th^re. can be little doubt but that h 
«iai^ instances it would be good economy to 
pall out Ibe weeds by hand in the same w|y 
^jlhat they are extracted from growing crops ^of 
garden fegetables. Sir John Sinclair says, 
**> f arlons evperi»ents have been tried to as- 
certain the poiitvot advantage derived from care- 
folly weeding one part of a field, and leavipg 
mothec partjnndpae ; among these, the fonow;* 
ing, made with peculiar accuracy, may be safe- 
ly rt^di on. 



means be performed before the time when the 
plants begin to send out their ears; because, 
after this, th'ey will be more in danger of bping 
hurt by people^ passing among them. Especi- 
ally the wheat or other gra.in ought not to be 
touched while it is in blosfeom.*** 

Care should be taken not to carry the seeds 
of weeds into the fields which are intended for 
white crops. Wh^n fVesh dung is made use of, 
it should he applied to land on which Indiap 
com, potatoes, or some other hoed crops are 
raised. You should not suffer weeds, either in 
gardens, or on any part of the farm, to go to 
seed. If you have not time to dig them up, 
you can at least mow them down wim a scythe, 
and you will thus, by preventing the production 
of the vegetable progeny, realiige the truth of 
the. wise saying, that ^^ an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of remedy.''^ Our readers 
ha^ already been cautioned agamst sowing the 
seeds of weeds with any kind of grain.t To 
prevent this, a thorough cleaning of the seed 
should be accomptished by winnowing, sifting, 
washing^ &c. But the seed« of weeds are often 
sowed, after they have be^n separated from 
graitt by wimowiag. This will be the case 
when the chaff and rubbish at the tail of the 
heap of winnowed grain is thrown upon a dung 
hill, which is to be removed and applied to the 
soil, before (he seeds 'Contained therein have 
had opportunity to vegetate and get destroyed. 

Weedii^ flax is considered in Europe, and 
by good husbandmen in this country, as neces- 
sary to secure a good cropi It should be care- 
fully weeded when the plants are only three or 
four inches high ; they are not then injured by 
the laborer going liarefooted over them. It is 
not supposed to be injured by the clover and 
grass sown with it ; on the contrary the Flem- 



Hl. mm.-^even acres of light gravilly,^^ . .. , .^ . . . ,-. 

jbliawtd, And sowa br^d caM^ioMi J?^ \rmers think them beneficial, by protect- 



«cre waa ineaiuped o^ and net a weed ^W 
^lled out of it ; the •other six were carefUty 
weeded- The nnweeded acre produced 16 
bushela; the ahl weeded aeves 155 bushels, or 
#2f per «:i«, whieh is 4\ bunfaels, or l»4th 
more produce in favor of wee^iflg. 

^^2. Barleff.-'^iix wtte^^M was sow»^whh 
barley in fine tilth, and well manured. The 
wpc4tQg« owing to a great abimdanee of char- 
lock, cost 12 sluiljiigs per acre* The produce 
-of an onweeded .4icre was onfy 13 bashels; of 
the UPeeded) 1^ Difference in iavor of weed- 
ing, 15 bushels per acre, besides the land being 
sa much cleaner (or succeeding crops. '^ 

^^3. 0a<f.«^Six acres sown with oats; oae 
.acre .ploughed but once aadoofiMiCiured; pco- 
d«ce, 17 bushels,- Another six acres ploughed 
three times, manured and weeded^ produce 37 
bushels. This experiment shows that oats re- 
quire good ouinagemeat, and will pay for it ss 
well M other ctops* Ten bvshels of the in*' 
jcreased produce may he fairly attribeted to tite 
weeding ; and the^ other ten to the manure.^ 

We have not known wheat or other broM) 
4»st crops weeded in the United States; 'l«it 
*ptfffa^ the reoilal of tlie above experiments 
Wiay^ in <otne oaSM, indole In^hhiah to make 
Mtlsef tide mode of freieii^ their fields from 
-tegelable robbers. At least all the rve, cpckH, 
daiMl, <u>. sboakl be polled op, ia wheat fieldi,' 
•More ti^ produce their seeds. ^ In 
codotrles, paitieelarly in Scotfamd, the people 
<«ake as siuch aeoouttt of weeding thetr mOk 
'oflfrtdB as their gardens. This rtiooM by aft 



or with supernumerary plants, from other hills, 
is far preferable to using seed corn for supply- 
ing defective hills cutoff by the grub, or other- 
wise vacant. Plants even take and keep pace 
with those uninjured; but rehewali with seed 
com seldom arrfve at maturity.^' 

A writer in the Ainerican Farmer, vol ii, p. 
56, ioiorAis th^ he does not set or transplant 
liis com, as it never succeeded with him. 

"Salt is used'fbr destroying grubs, w^rms, 
&c. and has been successful in banishing or kil- 
ling the corn-grub,'^ as we learn by Xudge Pe- 
ters, but we are not toM what quantity should 
be applied to the hill, nor the time of its appli- 
cation. We *ave been told by a practical far- 
mer, that a sriaaU hand/ul. of salt, put into the 
hill at plantinjf. preserved Indian com from the 
wire worm rfnd other insects. We shou|d ap- 
prehend, however, that if salt is placed in con- 
tact with ydtmg plants it might injure or destroy 
them by its acrid qualities. 

" A handfiil of ashes on each hill will nourish 
the plants and have a tendency to prevent their 
being annoyed'^y worms. Some lay it on just 
before the first or second hoeing. It will have 
a better effect in preventing worms, if laid oa 
before the cdra is irp. But it is commonly de- 
signed to answer chiefiy as a top dressing ; and 
for this purpose it wotild answer better near 
the third hoeing ; for then the plants want the 
greatest degree of nourishmetit, as they begin 
to grow very rapidly. Two dressings with 
ashes, to answer the two purposes, would not 
be amiss."* " This practice of dressing the 
hills does bes!when applied at the first, hoeing, 
and repeated again at the third hoeing; the 
first brings fo^ard the stalk, and the last the 
coro.'^t " It is essentia! to have this plant 
started wen ; because if it get stunted at the 



get 

^ _^ , _^ outset by cold rains, It aeldom gets the better 

ing the tenderVoots from dr6^i, liad keepingc 7[>f tbU idUvli^ Qtr^hofe ^owth, pardcularly if 



the weeds under.^ Land, however, which ha? 
lately been cleared from its original growth of 
wood, or lately broken up from sward^ wiM^ 
f eaerally, produce broad oastfcrops, which re- 
quire no weeding. 
, Ihwah Cowi.— >* When the plants are tiiree or 
Tour inches high, run a furrow with a one horse 
plough in the intervals between the rows' as 
near as can conveniently be done without injur- 
ing the plaets, making two furrows tn each, 
turned firooi the rows,; and 4hen the weeds kill- 
ed with the hand hoe, and a little beth earth 
drawn about the plants.^' Such are the direc- 
tions of Dr. Deane: but Ju%e Peters, of Penn- 
sylvania, says, " Wherever ^ harrow has been 
fairiy tried, its advantages over ike pi^^ in 
com crops, have been £clsively rtiewn." Per- 
hq>s the qeestion whether ihe plou|^'or har- 
r^W 19 to be preferred, Hke many others in, ag- 
riculture, admits oi no.definite answer, but de- 
pends on die ns^re of the soil. If that is hard, 
stony and uneven, the plough will loosen' more 
mould, and destroy more weeds ihas the har- 
row ; bet if the fitSd is level, mellow and dry, 
die l^rrOw aheuld, we think, be preferred, at 
leastlbr the &ai time^ hoeing. Jti^ Feters 
asserts that 

^^ Traasf^antiDg froflt a eeed bed, sown early. 
Weed caet) an or coEveeieat to yoer cornfield, 



. • Sse Deaae^t 9\ E. Farmtoi 

t See iMBBaaicatiMitof O. Fiiks, £sq. 
Ho. ^, page jKIS: 
. ^ See Mr. FameroyV EMiy on Has Hasbaediyi. 
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th^ soil be notvperfectiy suitable ib it. To 
prevent this, it is best to apply sortie stimulants 
to the plants at thst time ; and the best for that 
purpose are bog dirt, marie (dug out of bog- 
swamps,) ashes and sprpsum- The latter ought, 
however, to be preferred on all soils to which 
it is suitable', because it is cheap abd easily ap* 
pHed.'' Plaster, ashe^.&c. ftre usually applied 
immediately after weeding, And left on the top 
of the ground. But it is recommended by a 
writer in the Aotiericaa Farmer, vol. i, p. 5, ift 
case €fi dry weather to cover die plaster, " as 
long droupits and hot tai are injurious to its 
stimulating pbwefs.^' 

PrMrxcts. — If you have any spare land of ^ 
suitable qoality you m^ perhaps as well rais^ 
a crop Of pumpkins. They win grow on any 
kind of soil which is proper for hoed crops, 
but the land cannot easily be made too rich for 
them. The Farmers^ Assisfant thinks they will 
grow betler when planted by themselves, than 
when rauied with Indian colm. Ol*. Deane like- 
wise expresses the same opinion. It is directed 
that hills for pumpkins be placed about seven 
feet apart, ^ end only one plant should finally be 
suffered to stand in a hill. The crop is much 
less expensive to raise than Indian com, and 
we are told that an acre properly cultivated 
will produce as much at ten tons, worth at least 
16 cents a hundred fbr feedinr and fktting cat- 
tie. in^fMsd ef a sornqfter fallowing fcr wheat, 
a farmer migM derive a hndspaie profit by 

• Deaae'i N* iL^i^££lei2y ^^^t Fansara* MaauaL 
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planting this Tegetable. " The oumpkin crop 
Would require twa ploiighings atm two hoeings 
while growing, and another good ploughing 
would then be requisite to fit the ground for 
the reception of the wheat. The intervention,, 
therefore, of the crop of puippktns would re- 
quire the two ploughings, which are requisite 

. for it while growing, more tbaa is -commonljr 
given to land when rammer fallowed in the 
usual way. Whether the crop cpnld be ripen- 
ed and the ground cleared in season in autumn 
for sowing winter wheat, we cannot say, but 
believe it generally might. Give the lulls plen- 
ty ofseed to guard against accidents, insects, &c. 

, and pull up the supemumerafy plants in due 
season.** 

Indian CoiiN por Fonnf^i.— " The husband- 
men of America would ^o well to try the me- 
thod of cultivating Indian com, as practittd in 
Italy, France and Spain, where it is sown yety 
thick In broad cast, for producing fodder, and 
for stall-feeding or soUingJ^^ " Every farmer 
knows how eagerly cattle devour the entire 
plant of Indian com, in its green*Btate ; and land 
in good condition will produce good crops of it. 
Some years ago, just when the ears. were in the 
milk. I cut close to the groond the plants grow- 
ing on a measured space, equal^ avi judg^, to 
the average prndnct o£ the wh'ole^ piece, and 
found ttiat at the same rate, an acre would yield 
twelve -tons of green fodder ; probably a richer 
and more nourishing food than any. ether known 
to the husbandman. And this quantity was the 
growth of less than four months.^^ ^^ It has ap- 
peared to me that the sort called swut com^ 
(having a white shrivelled grain #hen ripe) 
yields stalks of richer juice thaa the common 
yellow com. It is also more disposed to multi- 
ply SQckers — an additional recommendation pf 
it, when planted to be eaten in a green state, 
/or horses and cattle, aad especiAl1^~j|^ jnilcli( 
cows; and its time for planting may be so'regn- 
lated as to furnish a suppiv ^ food just when 
the common pastures usual! v falL J am inclin- 
ed' to doubt whether any other g^e^ /bod will 
^ord Butter of equal excelience.^'t I The Hon. 
Josiah Quincy has likewise soiled <f^ttle from 
Indian com, sown broad cast, with gpreat suc- 
cess, obtaining, if we recollect rjghtly, two 
rrops in a season. We cannot say how much 
seed should be sowed brpad cast to. an acre: 
Perhaps between two and tl^ree bushels would 
fe sufficient. The author of a *' Treatise on 
Agriculture," published in the Albjany Argus, 
says, that "com is sometimes cuMivatcd for; 

fodder ontly, in which case it is generally sown, 

^road cast, at the rate of /en bushek to the acre, 
and ctU green. In the volcanic soils of Italy, it 
sometimes produces (ovlt green crops jn a year." 
The Massachusetts Agricultural Repository, vol. 
vi, p. 580, says, " We think the writer must 
have been mistaken in the quanti^ of com 
sowed broad cast on an acre. We are persuad- 
ed that two or three bushels would be ample ; 
better than a larger quantity." •'V^en great 
tiuthorities diflei on agricultural points, experi- 
Inents must decide. We are inclined to the 
opinion of the author of the Tr^^tise. If fod- 
der alone is the object in sowing Indian corn, 
we should suppose that it can hardly be sown 
too thick. The stalks wiU be smaller, but there 

± I . . .- 

• Bordl^^ Rn*bandry. "* 

t Hon. T. Fkkeriiif ^8 Address to tbe Essex Agricul- 
tural Society* 



will be more of them, and tiiey will be finer 
and itiore easHy cured Or made into a sort of 
haj, and we believe would furnish more food 
for cattle when cut and given green. But this 
is merely conjecture, as we have never knowii 
experiments felatmg to the subject, though we 
wish they might be institnted. We have learn- 
ed, however, from inquiry, that some farmers 
have been in the habit or sowing Indian com 
broad coflt^ mixed with cabbage sieae and oats ; 
a^ making use of them altogether for soiling, 
or giving them green to cattle. It will be prop- 
er if any of these seeds, or millet, or any of the 
grasses arie sown, fior the purpose of cutting 
them green, to harrow and roll ihe gromtd per- 
fectly smooth for mowing* as directed in Uol. 
Pickering^s remarks on the premiums offered 
by the Essex Agricultural Society.* 



♦ Bee N. E« Farmer, pa^ 289. 

RECRUITINO WORN OUT t ANDS. 
In this day's paper, page 364, will be seen a 
detail of an important experiment by a Mr. 
Lawton, for recruiting a^field which had become 
barren by neglect, or improper ihanagement. 
This experiment seems to have been conducted 
in a mode analogoos to, but in some respects 
different from what Is tailed turning in green 
crope for minute. The first and second crops 
of clever, tncinduig two years of the experi- 
ment^ were not ploughed tn, hot left to rot m 
the ground. The third year produced a crop 
which was worth ploughing in. The two first 
crops were, properly speaking, smothering crops. 
We beliere that almost any soil may be made 



itmoipbere. Every 
that the earth under a wood shed, a dwellUig 
hoHse^ or any other h«iWingi if th^ aiir has ffec 
access to. it,, seen r becomes fertile without ma- 
nure, and eten salt petre maybe made oi it,' 
from nitrons particles, which it i^ust have im-^ 
bibed exclusively from the atmosphere* It is 
well worth consideration Whether clover, peas,, 
millet^ buck wheat, white lupin, or any other' 
crop intended \o recruit an exhausted soil, may 
not as well or'better, in many instances, be suf- 
fered to rot on the ground^ as be turned in. At 
least it canoot be doubted but more benefit 
would be derived to a sandy soil from the shtade 
afforded \iy a small erop^ than from the manure 
soch crop might afford by pUmgkmg it in. But 
if the object of the farmef In sowing his Umd 
h either to shKde it,''mafHit*e it,, or to cut the 
crop i^ soilingv or giving green tcr cattle, he 
can hardly be too liberal of the seed appKed, 



PAVI6?. PLOUGH. 
An experiment was tnade on' Saturday l^t, in 
the presence of many citizens, on one of the 
vacant squai'es of tiiia citv,'. to teat tlie value of 
ijke Sukstraihisn Fi<m^y of .which CSideen Davis: 
is the Inventor anil rroprietor. From so limit- 
ed' an experiment, a condosiv^ opinion could 
not he fortned; but the impressions of fhose 
who understand the subject appeared to be ^e- 



^tdedly favorable to~the plough as an iouierlant 
implement for pulYeiiaing' the earth -^i' oeyon<l 
the Ordinary depth o{ the ploegh, and as parti'* 
cuiarly adapted to put ground In the best condi-r 
tion for Indian corn and all root crops. This 
plough stirs the ground to the depth of fron 
ten to eighteen inches — the average depth of 
iti'running being probably over twelte inche^Sr 
Sime idea, of the value of the* Invention may 
be gathered from this fact.-^Aol. Jnielligeneer. 



HEAD ACH£S AND APOTtEXY. 
Fi'oin a Medical work entitled ' Farmer on Head Achet.^ 
f'The alarming increase rf^apoplectic fits for 
several years past, has^aatoraUy f^ven rise to 
-the question, ' What do thejf proceed from ?— ^ 
V^rioiis 6pinion^'have been given by writers oa 
the subject, , but none appear to tie satis&ctorj. 

Now, from all the conddeFatioD I have given 
to tlie subject^ wad ^^oapUaffit wathmray cer« 
roboratlve circumstances, I find no hesitation in 
doming to the conclusion, tliat the prevalencj 
of apoplexy is owing, in a great measure, to 
the Introduction of the castom of wearing crsk 
vats. T|^is observation wiU appear leas extrii« 
ordinary, "vrfaea we call to mM the fiict that 
tMd Edition to our dress was not adopted nntit 
the 16th cdntury, previous to which peded the 
disorder in question was met with but as one to 
ihoce compared to the present In that day the 
ticek was divested of every kind 4)f coveritfei^ 
except a sl^t IHtl which contained no waniit& 
and Instead Of detracting fitnii dignity, it^added 
much to the majesty of tlie countenance. A 
mere diirt collar was worn on the neck by some 
people^ but it did mot operate in eiigmenting 
vasetdar action there* 

But I find another proof of the feaslMfity oT 
iby Remarks, by. the circumstance of females 



productive by being protected from the rays' of 

the son, and atthe same time cxppscd te ih«^MBgf M lia>le'to ^oplcxy4h»,4te.oppo|Jile 
action of the atmsiphCTO. Every farmer knowsf «f»i although the naiure of tUir eeonomy migh^ 

he supposed to .(end moao onea&r to the coid- 
plaint Now we find- that their necks are not 
enveloped in padded Hgatores, and cidnsequ&Dtlf 
thjs proportion of sodden, deiitlis aiiion|pst them 
is ihuch less th^n ^n,mf n. 



' FOREIGN. f 

FROM FRAmm JUW SPJU^^ 
^rdeauz and Cadit papers t<^ tlie SMi of Jlpn), 
have .been. received io New.¥ork aed this cit|u. ^ 
these we leani that the royalist Gen^ Morales 1m4 faecM 
takjen in an. action at Cameja. The goTeroment of 
Spain had officially declared war aifainst France, and 
had ordered out many public and prirate vessels a^^ainst 

^ the c<}mmerce of the invading country. Traaqnillity 
prevailed at MadHd, but the spirit and enthnsiasiii of 
tb« Spanish, pec^hs had not abated. The French amy 
was making: a slow and cautipus prc^^ss towards Mad- 
rid, and according to their own accounts prtsenre ex- 
ckllent discipline, but the Spanish say that they com- 
mit great excesses. The national troops haiw foueiit 

' brarely in the Proyiace of Bilboa, but retmted before 
the superior numbers of their opponents. The F^nck 
hare levied, according to their own statements, a cob- 
trJbution of 400 suits of dothes on Bilboa. The Span- 
iards say that the contribution ^^ 8000 dollars. At 
IpBrid preparations i|rere making for giWag the French 
sw^ a rtixption as may makeiUieaii irspmt ef ^|Mir 
tecperity jn undertaking to dragepq thek aeiglihefv 
into despotism. The gueriUe or partigm bands ^ 
Spaniards have begun their operati^ios with, much 
7igor. ..The militia of Saragossa hare Tolnnteeved 
their services during the war, anda band of Royalist 
imps, consiitii^of.S0(X>^ hare bteii.ocMnplc4elybeatsai 
a^^ttUiague, , , ..,—•— /•*: \ - ' i^ 

.^AlgrcEyia.>-The capture . of this city b aanoeeced in 
an^jfficiai d^sPfsl* i#«B| th?/ %eadi OencnJ. i 
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1m M7«, ^^ lli^eneiiiy HuHk wi m^^nfy f<e|hreat for near- 
ly a kagno, defending eytfy po«itio», but were at lant 
broken by the intrepidity of Col. MuUer^ who threw 
hinuieU' with bis hiiAsars into the midflt of them, shout- 
ing ' long live the king,^ kc. ' The result of this bril- 
liant 'affair is the capture of Gen. Don Julian Sanchez, 
•4 eAcers and- loldiers, one standard, several lancet, 
900 or 300 moakets, kc. and abaat SO killed, la.shqr^ 
the Spaniards appjsar to be parsuiog th^ policy,^ 
which Bonaparte was beaten, and which, if persevered' 
ID, cannot fail to prove iatal to their assailants in this 
instance. ■' • 

LATER STILL.— An arrival at N. York has brought 
London papers to the fSth of April. An official bulle- 
tin from the army of the Eastern Pyrennees, dated 18th 
April, anaouncet that the 6th division of the fourth 
corps had advanced to Janquera without xaaeting tke 
enon^. A French paMr estimates the whole force |»*' 
ya<liing Spam M 81,000 ;— 60,000 on the side of Bay- 
onne, and. 1 1,006 under Moncey, at Perpignan. Of 
the fortner, more than 30,000 will be necessary fbr the 
invettment-of 6t. Sebastian and Fanpeluna. Sir Rob- 
ert WiUoo, lac^fldjMQiiad by a aoo of Lord Erskine, 
lias left London for Falmouth, to embark for Vigo a^id 
join the Spanish* army. . Some of the French }>apers 
state that the Duke d^^ngoulepae offered the (Governor 
of San Sebastian a brtbe of 100.000 franks to suTr€nd<»r 
the fortress, which he accepted, and having obtainikl 
the cash^ irhen tfaa Frenoh troops adtanced, fired upon 
them, and killed about 860. The money received was 
immediately sent to theOrtes. The prisoners tatoi 
at Lo^Tono were about 150. Accounts from, Portugal 
state that Hie insurgents are giving way on every side, 
and the Constitutional forces would soon extirpate the 
irabellfon* The French government is said to haAre 
i»ken.great ofieace at the proceeding In the Brilish 
Parliament and the neotial courvn of Ibgland. Every 
thing on the part of the Spaniards indicaTi^s determined 
but wary opposition ; and clouds and thick darkhess 
are already resting on the prospects of the invaders.*' 

Two regiments of tpomen (says a Perpignatt paper,) 
have been organised at Barcelona, for the service of 
the place, in case of siege. We hold in our haudi an 
engraving ^f these soldiers— they are in a becoming 
dwss^ and armed with a lance. It may be recollected 
-that inthe forweT war a similfbr battaMoa was jfcmgdj per 
at Gironne, whose courage is much spoken of by Mir- '^ ' 
shall St. Cyr, in his work on Catalonia. 



Spanish JfftUn. — Tha Columbiah forces imder Mon^ 
tilla haye captured the fortress of San Carlos and city 
of Maracaibo. A division of Morales^ army, #000 
strong, under Col. Gomes, had been defeated by the 
Colombian troops, under Gen. Gonsalvcfz, and the 
Spanish Governor of Coro^^uid many others killed. 
Bolivar was at Guayquil in March, and had withdrawn 
the avccors furnished by Colombia for Peru, not being 
waited, and had changi'd^the destination of the force, 
8/XM) men, for Santa Martha, and if necessary for Ma- 
racaibo. ' ' 

The last accounts from La Vera Cruz state th!it^(Jie 

'Bx-^-mpefor IturbWe, with his family > was about em- 

>)atking for Leghorn, in a British vessfcl, and that the 

Mexican Government had agreed to allow him 35,000 

dollars per annum, during life. 

The New (London) Monthly Magazine for April, 
jays, ^ We' have long and anxiously looked towkrtfa 
the press of America for a sound and sinc^^re histofy of 
irfiaa in hii ^va|^c state. Europe in foct has a righ^ 
to look to Amonca for such a history .^^ 



DOMESTIC. 



Fhod of ihe MiHitHppi, — Much damage has b«en 
4one, attd much mOrd h apprc^iended, firom the exi%- 
ordinary Mght of water fai the Misebsippi and its tdb- 
utary streams. The LoniiianitGasetteof the ISth iBt. 
apeaks of a freriiet Uk thie river Pascagoula, and the 
'StreaniB entering Hiareln, whidi earned away all the 
li^lb in that psirt of thd counfry, besidefl doing oihir 
dami^. An article dated Baton Rouge, May lOtI, 
declares that ^ the state of the Mississ^ at this thtte 
hecomes really alarming ; it rites froin an tnch to an 
inch andaa half every tweaty^4b«ir hours, and hjK^die 
lat«at aeoooiitj, which ara for. fomm bel^g gattsfoetMy, 
yre are informed that the Missouri firetiiet is daily ex- 
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pecked. This is ail nnoommonly dish^a^sing season in 
every point of .view-^-merciintile business is at a stand 
— the price of cotton low, and without demand — cash 
scarcer than ever before^ known in this part of the 
world-rincessant rains for a certain length of ttm^ lat* 
teriy^ have nearly destroyed the new planted crops, 
and the unusual SWeUiog of the river threatens to blast 
all hopes which might have been entertained pf reme- 
dyii^ the evil." , At, New (Means, likewise, great ap- 
prehensions were entertained for ih't safety of the em- 
bankments. On the ll'th ult. the' river ran over into 
Levee street, aUd it .was feared that a geiterad i^unda- 
tioit would soon take plaeev r 

The Secretary p( the Coqamissioners under the Flori- 
da treaty, has given notice that he wi^ answer the in- 
quiries of any claimant with regard to his individoal 
clahn, whenever addressed "byMter. 

The New York American • stat^ as a report, that 
Return J. Meigs has been removed from tlie situation 
of Postmaster Creneral^ .and- Mr. ^^Leod, of Ohio, for- 
merly in Congress, appointed in his stead. The editors 
say Uiey have reason to think tlie report well founded ; 
but the National Intelligencer is silent oh ihi Object. 

A hail stocm was experienced at Lyxin and Saugus 
on Thursday ailemoon of last week, and several panes 
of glass were broken. At Lynnfield, several bams 
were blown down, fences destroyed, and trees torn up 
by the roots. — 

A writer in the Richmond Compiler bfkn an e^ract 
from the Earqpean Mingazi&e «f.^t]i.^giiP9ng a slate- 
men^ of the Ja^mber of jubh^- employed by Naippleen to 
subjugate Spain. The grand total was £ve hundred 
and fourteen thousand, seven hundred and ninety-six. 
These men were hearty hi the cause, and wer^ com- 
manded .by able |;enerals. . They fought for four years, 
and werie finally unshccessful. What can 'now be ex- 
pected from M|0,OOQ meii, going reluctantly to battle, 
and led on by inco«ip«teot oficers i - ^. 

An Albany paper of June 4, sa^^ — ^Notwithstanding 
the large quantity of flour which is: ^aiiy broi:^t to 
this market, the price of if heat has been looking up for 
some time past, and is now from lis. to lis. and 3d. 
par bnshel, and ^ra should4M>t tta^ snrpriaed taJOe th^ 
first quality bringing lis. 6d. o» l?s. Winter grain, 
we are told, ia general,, looks well, and promises an 
abundant harvest. -— ^ 



Oranges have been introduced into the Pcfnitentiary, 
Minbai^ (^g) t» a snbstftnte in the re|;itoen of the 
Ttfiaoneis, and. the most salutary effects iiave been ex- 
perienced firom their use. The prisoners are allowed 
daily, a quarter of a pound of meat and three oranges 
in addiUon to the ibrmer allowance of soup* 

MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 

But little business of great general interest has been 
completed in either House, except what related to the 
usual routine of organizing the government, the details 
of which we have akeady published. The following 
is a list of the bills whidi have passed their final stages, 
so for as they^have yet foHen within our notice. 

To incoiporate the Canal IV|aau&cturing Co* — addi- 
tional, for incorporating the Charlestown Bleachery — 
to authorize the Trustees of the Baptist Edncatlon 
Fund to diyide the same— to incorporate the Trustees 
of the Ministerial Fond of tiie Baptiit Society in Ha- 
veiiiill— the Leicester Maxiufocturing Co.— the Trus- 
tees of the Ministerial Fnnd of tlie first Coiigre|;ational 
Society in Wendell-*in addition to an act entitled an 
^t to incorporate the Proprietors of the Museum Hall 
hi the town of Boston— in addition to an act entitled 
an act to inc<Nrp#rate ihe Ubioa Marine Insnrance Co. 
and the several acts in addi^Um.ihera^o— to inoorparate 
the Elliot Manufacturing Co.— in addition to an a9t 
entitled an a6t to incorporate the Linen and Pndc 
Manufocturin|^ Co. — to cede to the United States the 
jurisdiction of a site for a Light Rouso on Monaaoy 
Point — in addition to an ict entitlBdmn aet io incorpo- 
rate the President, Directors Ic Co. oC tha Exchange 
Bank — in addition to an^ act entined an act to provide 
for the discharge of Officers in the Militia. 

A resolve passed an^^hig the Tftfgater to bor- 
row $60,000. 



AGIUCULTURAL ESTABLISHMJENT, 


NO. 2a, MERCHANTS' ROW, 


Oir^f iht East End of the Old Jfarke('^£;^ 




Tj^OR sale as atove, a variety of the most approved 
J? single and double mould board Plo^hs, * 


C. Howard's itfiproved cast iron mould board, wiiJi 


wrought Shear and CouHer, 


Castiroo d^v> do. do. 


J. Seaver k Co's. do. , ^o. 


Bigclow's wrought do. do. 


Warren's mi^ approved tsommon Ploughs, 


Sinclair^ side hill do. do. do. 


Howard's mm^ hnproved Cultivators an u^plement 


hi^^ esteemed for its utility in drill ^ultivt^tion. 


Bonnet's BrOad Cast, 


Seed Sowing Machines, for large and small seeds, 


Eastman's improved Strkw Cutter, 


ftJTord's new hivented 8l«iw Cutter, much improvvd, 


Common hand Straw Cutlers, 


An English Vegetable Cutter, 


Stevens' patent steel spring Hay Ajid Manure Forks, 
Steel spring Potatoe Hoes, 


English cast steel broad Hoes, 


Common and"steel do. do. 


A great variety of Garden and other Agricultural 


Implements. Juauo?. 


PR1CE9-OF CoyNTinr PRODUCE, kc. 


[Revised and cdlrected every Friday .J 


1 TROM 1 TO 


. 




DC. 


D. C. 


ASHES, potflatqual. . . ^ 


ton. 


145 00 


150 00 


pearl do. . .^ . . 




155 00 


167 00 


BEANS, white, ...... 


bush 


1 00 


1 08 


BEEF, mess, §gp cwt. •* .. . 


bbi. 


9 50 


9 75 




i 50 


8 76 




7 00 


7 25 


BUTTER, hlspbct. Ist qnal. . 


lb. 


12 


' 13 


. " 2dqual* . 




10 


11 


ju?>all bega, family, 


. 


' 14 


15 


CHEESE, new milk . . . , 




7 


8 


FLAX ,. / '. . * . . . 

FLAXiBfeiS'v^" . r-.' \^ 


bush 


'8 


9 
60 


FLOUR, Baltimore, superfine 


bbl. 


7 75 


"ivt 


GienessOe . . . ^ 
' Rye, best . . . . 




7 62 


7 87 




4 75 


5 Od 


GRAIN, Rye .... . 


bush 


.. 72 


76 


Com • • • ' . . 




63 


es 


BavlGy • • • . . 




' 66 


70 


. Oatf^ * . . . . 




40 


42 


HOGS' LARD, 1st sort . . 


lb. 


• JO 




HOPS, No 1, 




10 


12 


LIME, . t ..... . 


cask 


1 26 


1 50 


OIL^ Linseed, American ' • . 


git. 


65 


00 


PLAISTER PARIS . .. . '. 


ton. 


3 00 


326 


PORKj N^VyMess . « . . 


bbl. 


UOO 


12 50 


Bon^jyiiddlings . . « 




14 60 


14 50 


Cargo, No 1^ * , ^ 




12 00 


12 50 


Cargd,"No2, . . . 




11 00 


11 50 


SEEDS, Herd's Grass . . ^ 


busb 


too 


226 


Clover 


lb. 


8 


9 


WOOL, Merino, fuU blood, washed 




55 


6$ 


do do im^yasfaod 




48 


60 


do 3-4 washed 




60 


55 


do 1-2 . do 




46 


45 


Native * . . • do 




38 


40 


Pulled, Lamb's, 1st sort 




55 


60 


do Spmnifig, lattort 




50 


' 95 


PROrpUOJ^ MJiHKET. 








BEE*\ bert piecea * , . . 


lb. 


8 





PORK, firesh ..*... 




7 


8 


VEAL, *•.....• 




6 


8 


LAMB, pei^ quarter ..... 
POULTRY, .. ... . . 




37 
10 


60 
12 


pUTTERt^keg & tri) . . • 




13 


14 


lump, best •- » ♦ 




16 


18 


EGGS, 


dos. 


12 


13 


MEAL,Rfa, ...... 


bosh 


76 


00 


Indian, 




75 




POTATOES, /T^ 


Uoa. 


40 

^1 50 

20 00 


46 

225 

22 00 
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AN ODE, 

Wrilien for the CeUbroHm of Ihe Suortd Centefmial 
Amitcrsary of the SettUmmt ofjf, H, 

Two Hundred Years are numberM now, 

Since with the op'ninr year 
The white man breathM his ardent vow, 

And rah^d bia altar here ; 
From Albion's haoghtj se«-g^rt iMd, 

^^ Laoonla^s^' Ancients come, ^ 
A patient, firm, and danntleti houid, 

To seek a peaceful home. 

And why jhoaXd (bus on? Fatiiert tarn 

Their native earth and sky ? 
With vifions bold their lancies btjvn ; 

Their hopes and hearts beat hi({li ( 
For mid these fiorfhem wilds they ae« 

Perreaaial nature bloom, 
And rivers roll in ma^ty, 

To fertilize their home : 

And mi^ty lakes are spreadin^^ there, 

Where Eden islands show, 
And " chrystal hills" are swelling fair, 

Where mines of treasure glow ; 
Oh, at those visions never smile, — 

They gilded well the gloom ; 
They sofUnM 6lt the rugged toU 

That raisM our \Mppy home. 

Nor think such dreams w«re ihbkt vain, 

The fnoral we may find ; 
Though winter here in rigor reign, 

tfo frost can bligh;t the Mind, 
It glows ^ pure, it soars as light 

Ai ocean's wintry foam ; 
It U thf FrummiU Chrystal bright^ 

The Gem that gilds his home. 

'ilien polish h$gh the living Mind i 

'Twas AthensVnoblest praisf-^ 
Be Learning here with Labor joinM, 

Our laureb with our lays ; 
And 6oD, who saw wHh tender cure 

Our Pflgrim Fathers roam, 
WiU bless those sons and daughters ikir, 

That grace and guard their home. 



HAIL THE DAT. 

Tun— i8!eo/« wha hat. 
fBoQg after dinner at the Centennial Celebrataon.] 

Hail tl^e day our galkn( sires, 
Oil these rocks first lit ifydii firfft, 
Where now stapd our fane^ und spires, 

On this jubilee— 
Sires, who from old England bore 
Freiedoiii.'* standard t6 our ^ore, 
May y;>pr deeds for ever more 

live in mepiory. 

While New Hampshire's healthful gales, 
Ocean whiten'd With her sails, 
While our verdant hills and vales 

Cheer us gratefully ; ' ' ' 
We'^ll revere the patriot band, 
Men, ^pho on this delrert sti^d, 
Wav'd their banner o'er our land-* 

Flag of liberty. 

On the spot where pilgrims fled. 
Where by savace foes -they bled, 
To the spirits of the dead, . 

This our oath shall be i 
By the mounds their ashes made, 
By the altars whtm thtj fnaifAf 
Bj our own right arm and Uade, 

Stni we will be fcee. 



From a FayetteviUe <N. C.) paper of May 26. 
HYSON. TiCA. 
The fact haa beea demanstrated, that the 
genuine Hjrsoo Tea may be ^uccessAiUjr colti- 
vated ip this Stale. The experiiMOt has been 
tried, and tl^ jrasnlt tewbeen the most 8atU£u> 
toiy. A kdj) the wife of Mr. J. Newland, of 
Chatham CooiMi:, fQOQd 9 leejauicb ^9€ml^lt»ff 



that of buckwheat, ift the bottom of a box of 
tea, which her hoabaiid had purchased in this 
town. She planted the seed in her garden^ 
and the produce was a plen&ful crop. She 
gare some of the seed to Mrs. Farrington, the 
lady of Mr. Johti Farringtoo, of Chatham coun- 
ty, who also planted the ated ; and the writer 
of this article obtahusd his ^inAmnation from 
Urs. Farrington, and also obtained from her 
some of the tea and seed. He planted the seed 
in his garden in this town, where it can b^ seen 
by those who are curioos to witness the pro- 
docts of tiie East Indies tcnnsferred to this was* 
tern hemispliere. The writer of tiiia ardcle 
has distributed, of the small portion of the seed 
obtained by him, t# vbOBj of his friends in this 
town and its Tiolni^. A treatise on the mode 
of curing this valuable plant is qmtt desirable. 

Ffom Smiaiaa^i Journal. 

SALEM MANUFACTURE OF ALUM. 

We contemplate wUh particular satisfaction 
^very advance made in our domestic arts and 
mannfactores, and regard every new step of 
this Idnd'astan addition to our national resource^ 

Excepting the Qatncal idom of the caveras in 
TennoMee^ a^d ol soim other regions of the 
West and South, aad ibat eecaaioMdIy Ibund in 
our sdustose roclM) a^d used is these cases 
more or less for domestic dyeing, and other 
purposea, we were not aware that the United 
Statea^ possessed any rtsoorca for this article 
tndefiendent of dieJcHre^ mnfkets. 

Soma time slice we wers^ informed that a 
manofactoty was estahli^Mdat Mem in Massa* 
chuwetts, and the proprietors havo recently put 
us in possession of specimens^ wUch prove that 
the effi»rt has been complete^ sucoessfid. 

Among the crystals of alom, are 90am of 
great size, and exquisite beauty and transpar- 
enqr, exhibitidl^ k> the mdred eye, in a very 
striking manner, the ^ccessivrlayers of super* 
poaitioo, and tN pvogroisive increments and 
decreasents* 4 part 01 an octaedroa lies before 
us, complete, except on the side wheee it ad- 
hered to tlie mess, tt measures nearly Awe 
inches by four, and has the most perfect finish 
on its faces und solid edges and an^es, which 
are ia erery part replaced by truncation8.--> 
Some crystals of rather smaller skce are quitei 
or nearly perfect*-- We are aware that fine 
crystals are not rare in manufactories, but we 
have not seen these equalled even by the simi* 
lar productions of the celebrated establishment 
near Glasgow. 7%ere can be no question from 
the appearance of these crystals, as well as 
from that of the amorphous masses, of the ex- 
treme purity of these materials. Perhaps they 
are oTen ^urer fot this reason, that the alom is 
not UMnofactuned (as»,we eadc^rstand) Drom the 
usual source, namely, the decomposed alum 
dates, bai from the direct syntheticai union of 
sulphuric acid with the ai^illaceous earth. 

The julphate of copper, (blue vitriol) made 
aft this estaUi^mentfi is -equally perfect in its 
kind, prosesling crystalt of ^^treme fini^ and 
beauty. 

From the Amorican Fanaer* 
CtmU FOR THE GRAVEL. 
Mr. SxiKiiER-^When we take a daily paper 
in hand, it is generally f^ the J>urpose of dis- 
cussing the politics of the day, or noting the 
price of stocks : both pass away^ as the E^em- 



ete. But when in cemimny withike Amtrkm 
F/tnmer^ ^ we read, mark, lean, and insaeid^ 
digesf ^ its valuable communications. I eflea 
copy receipts from it, and am inclined to men- 
sure ^' other people^s com by my own bnriiel,'' 
and think ttie foUowii^^ receipt may be ef as 
jeeek service to selfcrmg knminity, ai one fer 
miikiRg tlw Hambwgli piokle. Should yen be 
of the same way of ^inking^ it will find a place 
in yonr valuable paper. _ ' 

Having been much troubled with the graTet^ 
1 was advised by a Hr^ i&me^ of this city, to try 
a decoction of wild carrot, Daecaa Caretn. 1 
made a tea horn the stafts «sd seedf with a few 
water melon seed, and drank about a quart a 
day ; it is as palatable as China tea, when 
sweetened with honey or sugar. In less than 
a month from nxy first "using it, 1 passed a steae 
S-8ths of an inch loag and 3-8ths circumference, 
of an em-like form. 1 have' ever since, when 
troubled with any pain in the r^on of the 
kidneys, t^en a strong tek <^it*for my common 
drink, through the day, and always found relief. 
H^ it with my chitdrea for braakfiMt, once a 
week — they make no objecdon to the taite. 

lliis !s a remedy that is to be fotmd by every 
farmer on his own lands ; and cannot well b^ 
mistaken, from its great resemblance to tke 
culinary carrot seed and flower. Mr. Casey, 
Seedsman, oilled to my teooHection, a medicine 
used by my father, composed of beards of Iceke, 
birch twigs, pennyroyal and wild carrot — afl 
libitam-«-%ul a compound is not so easily pro- 
cured tt^ a simple, which alone, oilea causes 
tlMS receipt to be passedover. 
Tours respectfully, 

WASHINGTON SPENCER. 

May iBlb, 1823. 

iiord JSTorth. — While this gentlenUin was en- 
gaged in discussing one of the most serioas 
p<^ts of a question under examination, a d<^ 
whtcb bad concealed himself UBder;the table of 
the House of Conmions, made his escape, and 
caa directly across the floor, setting up at the 
same time a violent howl. It occaMoned a burst 
of laughter, and might have disconcerted an or- 
dinary man. But be who knew how to ooaverl 
the most awkward occurrences to porpoaes of 
advantage, having waited till the roar had sub- 
sided, and preserving all hn gravity, said to 
the speaker, " Sir, 1 have been interrupted by 
a'Aew member, not acquainted with the forme 
of the house. I therefore yielded to him ^ but 
as he has coockided his argum^t 1 shall re- 
same mineii" 

A dandy, remarking one summer day, that 
ih^ weather was so excessivelv hot, that when 
he pot his head into a basin of water^, tt fairly 
boiled, received for reply, "Then, sir, you 
bad calf headt* #«>Hp at lery little expense.^ 
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FACTS AND 0BSEAVAT10N9 RELATING TO 

AGRICULTURE fe DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 



BY TBS SOlTOa. 



BARNS ANf) BARN FLOORS. 

We hare gfiven, page 361, some remarks on 
fhi* subject; bqt the rollowing additional obser- 
▼ationa may perhaps be osefdl. 

In constructing the floors of b^ns, care shoufd 
be taken tiiat they be made firm, dry, and solid, 
affording no place of refuge for reptiles, small 
animals^ &C. To effect this purpose, it is re- 
commended that the surface of the grourrd un- 
der the floor should be dug away to the depth 
of abcHit six inches, and the earth taken out, 
when of a proper kind, and, after being weD 
cleared of stones, be mixed with clay and made 
into a etiff^ mortar, which as iticracka in drving 
is beaten down till it becomes solid. | 

Th? ancients were remarkably careful iti the 
construction of their threshing floors. Colu- 
mella states that: they used to dig up the ground 
to some depth in order to moisten it with fresh 
lees of oil, but not with any that had saline mat- 
ters in them; then to mix it thoroughly with 
chaff, and vnjati it down as close as possible ; af- 
terwards as it dried, to stop all the cracke and 
creyicas that appeared, th^y continued beating 
it down with great force to render it quite le?el. 
They then strewed it again with chaft which 
they trod Id, and left it to be completely dried 
by tiie sun. The lees of oil were probably in- 
(en^ftckto .praterve tbe floors from dampness, 

wbici^ k a great w^mmtmf. Re«s? Cyclop**d ^«tty be i«aM^kiftl''wlth the fmto»,ll^n<^ 
oblerr^ that <^a floorxmade in tli» ^ - - ^ ^^ - 



manoer, 

iboogh not good, was probably »refartble to 
'either tt6ne or tbe earthto f^rs R>Piiie«iy cem- 
mKm in many parts of this ciMmtry, froni wbioh 
such dampness has been covivMinicated to the 
in^io, as has rendered wheat, fer ei-unple, six- 
pence or a shilHng a bosbel the worse either 
for keeping or exportittea. Brk^ks, wh^n hard 
and well aiade, maf ItoQ a tolerable fl6or for 
.many porposes ; bat from their altracting mois- 
ture, are not by any means to be recenMnended 
where grain ie to remain much on tbem; and 
atones are Hable to the same ol^ections. 

«^ Wood is -milch the best for this ose. Board- 
ed threshing floors, made of soand, thick, well 
seasoned planks of oak, are excelleat for thresh- 
ing upon, will laat a long time, and may be eoo- 
Terted into good floorings for rooms, by planing 
them down after tbey become too uaeveo for 
.tbe purpose intended. 

^^ There are varioos ways of laying and eoo- 
atructing barn floors, when made <? wood.-r 
Th^ most common method is tlmt of nailing tiie 
planks, after their edges haTe been shot tnit 
and weU joined, down to wooden sleepers^rmlj 
placed on the ground. Bat in the mid lani 
conntiies another method is followed, ^hich Mr. 
Marshall saya, is that of £ni ha¥»ng the floon 
laid with-bneks, and then cotrering tbem o?er 
with tbe planks, without any other confinement 
than baring them doweled^ together, or plougli- 
ed and toogoed, and their ends let into the sills 
or wallsy placed in tbe usual numner on tach 
tide of tbe floors. The advantages of this me- 



thod of inaking the floors are, that when the 
brick work is well executed and made perfectly 
level, vermin camnot be concealed imdementh 
them, nor damp air be communicafed ; besides, 
floors formed in this i^ay are found to wear 
better than those placed simply on sleeper^.^ 

The author of '^Letters of Agricola,^'. after 
condemning the mode in which ham H9oors 
have osually beeh constructed, in Nova Scotia, 
(which is probably similar to our usual method) 
gives the following directions for obviating its 
evils : ^ After tearing up the plank^ and build- 
iar the fbandation round and round, eloeo to the 
fins, the void shotdd then he fHled and packed 
Arm with earth. As there will ben necessity 
toctit away ail .the present sleepers. or joists, 
which besides sopportii^ the phinks, bind and 
unite the two sides of the frame, pieces of square 
timber may be stretched across the whole breadth 
tmd at a lower depth, and be secured to tbe< hot- 
tern of the sills, either by a mortise, ot by driv- 
ioff down an iron bolt. By this means the 
streng:th of the frame will be preserved unim- 
paired, and the operations aftay proeeed without 
endangering the structure. The earth shoju^ld 
then be flHed in, till it rises to the lerel with 
the present floor, and it shoeid be bcmt^n down 
with a heavy mallet|^ till It ift covApletely con- 
solidated A slfalwi^ of claf^ should pext be 
laid over the whdM surfiMva^by which tk^ mois- 
ture may be retained md hlade^v^d from escap- 
ing through the nartiK'' He adH^es to place 
the planks, which are to compoot this floor, 
while the day is yet a little yieldiag, that they 



Dr. Deaae obsajrvea that the thresiug^flopr 
8boo^ be laid -on atrong and steady Mecpers, 
well supported Iroasheneath ; otherwise carting 
in loada upon it will soon loosen it, and render 
it unfit for the op^rMion pf threshing* It should' 
be wol^'seaaooed, and nic^y jointed ; and care 
should be taken ta keep it very tight. If it 
shonld be so open as 4o4et grain or other seeds 
pass through, the grain will serve to feed and 
increase vermin. These directions appear to 
proceed on the supposition that a space is left 
between the bottom of tbe. floor, and the sur- 
face of the gronod. Such 'SpQce . however should 
Bttver be left unlesa it can be c^onverted to some 
purpose oMire useful tiian that of harboring ver- 
min ; as it may be if situated S^ven or eight or 
move feet from the ground, according to Mr. 
Gtbson^s directions, as given in our paper, page 
361. Indeed there are said to be advantages 
in setting the floor at soo^e distance from the 
ground, so that it may have some spring or 
elasticity, which causes the grain to thresh out 
with BM^re facility. But the mode fiif placing 
bam floQi9 practised in soma instances which 
have Mien within our notice, is the veiy worst 
which could be devised. We have seen them 
in BNiey. places laid from 6 to 24 inches from 
the gro^nd, affording a convenient dwelling 
place for skunks, woodchucks, hedgehogs, cats, 
jHippies, weevils, worms, bugs, and other insects 
of all known and unknown denominations ; rats, 
mice, chickens, and other poultry ; toads, snakes, 
Uc* be. In this strong hold of noiioiis and filthy 
aolmala and animalculss, all creeping and. fly log 



things which can ret, nnnoy and ptmider th^ 
farmer, find a city of refiige, a secure asylum, 
and hiss or grOWl defiance to Wis attempts to 
dislodge tbem'with a long handled pitch-fork o( 
a pointed sled stake. 

Where threshing machines are use^, there Is 
less need of tmrge barns than where the flail it 
the only rmpl^ment for separating the straff 
from tbe grain. Sir John Sinclair saya ^^ Noth^ 
jng can be more absurd than the enortnoua bams 
usually attached to all the great farms in Eng^ 
land. Grain in the straw keeps infinitely better 
in the open air than in close barns; it is less 
apt to be destroyed by vermitl," and saves the 
enormous expense of construct injg an(^ repairing 
greal barns. ThrMbing milk, when gandrilly 
introduced^ will soon prove the absurdity of 
erecting such ucmecessary buildings.'' 

The catenlationa of Sir John Sinclair, how- 
ever, are not precisely adapted to our oMridian 
or hemisphere, althou^ perhaps tbe introdnc- 
tion of threabing machines might haVe aomo ht- 
fluence to diminish the size of our bamain cer* 
tain caset. Jodge Peters well observes, that 
^^ When the flirm becomes productive, it seldom 
o^ evoP happins that the bam is too large. The 
most general mistake is, that it is too small ; 
and roost commonly the floor is too narrow for 
treading out crops with horses, or using our 
simple mnchinea for threshing. In the moist 
tountries of Europe, wherein there are late 
harvests, stacking is preferred to confining grain 
in bams, which is said to be injurioi}s, on ac- ^ 
count of retaining dampness, and promoting 
mouldtnOia b^tli In hay and straw. But in our 
climate, ibrtMn^ early barvesto, with griMursJty 
fine weather, no.svch conaeqoencas^oilosv^ and 
bams are ail essential." 

OBNERAt CAirnONS HI CWJWpf,Y OOOKEaV. 

Soups are never to be filled up <^r have even 
a drop of water, hot or cold, addod; and are 
never to boll briskly. Tbey are to l{e long, 
long over the fire, simmering rather than, boil- 
ing. And all soups having roots or herl>s, are 
to have the meat laid on the bottom of the pan, 
with a good lump of butter. The herbs and 
roots being cut small are laid on th^ meat It 
is then covered close^ and set on H^^&ery eUno fire. 
This draws out all tbe virtue of the roots and 
herbs, and turns out a good gravy,^ a^ith a fine 
flavor, from what it would be if the water was 
put in. at first. When the gravy is altnost dried 
up, then fill the pan with water; and when it 

begins to boil, take off the fat. Never boil 

fish, but only simmer^ till enough. Beef quick 

boiled, is thereby hardened ; itrnmer or slow boil 
it, in not too much water.— -^Veal and ponKiy 
are to be dusted with flour, and put into the 
kettle in cold water. Cover and boil <iaw or 
poHible^ skimming tbe water clean. It ia the ^ 

worst of faults to boll any meat fast. In bakr 

ing pies, a ^uidb oven, wU cUaed^ paeventt fel- 
ling of tbe crust 

Wasteful or indolent peofte overlook cakn- 
lation ; and too many may think but little of the 
wholesome and nourishing qualities of food. — • 
But here are well informed and moat 'actively 
good peo, '^om^f^v^ t^Mj^t^ 
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suits of much inquiry and experience therein. 
However lightly may be thought of a cent on a 
single meal of victuals, yet when the sum of a 
year's meals is calculated, for a person, a fami- 
ly, and a nation, it becomes striking and impor- 
tant. A cent for a meal, amounts to three cents 
a day. 
One person, at three cenfs a day, dols. 

saves in the year 1 1 

One family of five persons 55 

A nation of iive millions of people 55,000,000 

The cent thus saved by the good house-wife, 
on every plentiful meal of the wholesamest food, 
would be sufticient for maintaining the most 
desperate war by the freemen of America, in 
defence of their country, against the wiles and 
the violences of the great enlightened world ! 
BordUifg Huibandry. 



von THS VSW XNOIJLirD FA&MXK. 

1 have observed in your p^per^ No. 43, a 
piece on the science of Lunaum^ signed Daniel 
Staples, and after a long Ufie of observation 
would remark that 1 have never had just cause 
la accHSe the moon of interfering with my farm- 
log business, or officiously disclosing my secrets, 
and that the science of the id^hhi^j influence is 
beyond my feeble comprehension. But if the 
moon has such a powerful influence, I would 
advise my fellow citizens to be cautious how 
they give her just cause of oflence, lest she 
should retaliate, as her place ot residence is not 
within our civil or military jurisdiction. 

I believe that the sap or moisture in wood, 
fermenting and corroding, occasions its rotting; 
therefore the season when the least of that is in 
the pores of .the wood is the right time to fell 
it to render the wood most durable, and that 
opinion is agreeable to what I. have formerly 
written. Neither do I believe from all. my ob- 
servations that the moon has ever interfered 
with her influence in my orchard, or my time 
for grnAing ; yet from the numerous accounts 
that 1 have had from people of credit, I have 
charity to believe that good bearing apple trees 
have been raised by sticking limbs in the ground. 
To learn the time or itoode thereof, I have tried 
abundance of eicperfments, and all in vain. If 
the limbs that we prune off our best kind of 
apple trees could by any ready process be made 
to grow and flourish equal to young trees, it 
would be the desideratum of every orchardist ; 
and it is most earnestly desired that any gentle- 
man, having a knowledge of a successful mode 
of this kind, may publish it for the good of the 
public. , SAMUEL PRESrON- 

Stockport^ F(u June 5, 1823. 

Froffl the «eeoDd volume of the Memoirs of the Board 
of Agrioalture of the State of New York. 

ON THE APPLICATION OF STABLE MANURES. 
[By J. BuBL, of Albany.] 
The experiments of Arthur Young, and of 
other practical and scientific farmers, have de- 
monstrated, that animal and vegetable manures, 
which undergo a complete process of fermenta- 
tion in the cattle yards, or upon the surface of 
the ground, lose from 30 to 60 percent, of their 
fertilizing properties ; and if properly spread, 
and buried under the soil, that this loss is pre- 
vented — and that a decomposition does immedi- 
ately take place, even of dry straw, sufficient to 
answer valuable purposes to the first crop. Mr. 
Young, whose correctness and practical knowl- 



edge will not be questioned by any one who 
knows his biography or his usefulness, measur- 
ed five equ^l pieces of ground : upon the first 
piece he put nothing ; on the second he buried 
dry straw, chopped fine; on the third, straw 
steeped three hours in fresh urine ; on the 
fourth, straw steeped fifteen hours ; and on the 
fifth, straw steeped three days in like manner. 
The whole was sowed with barley. The pro- 
duce of each piece, in grain, and in weight of 
grain and straw, was as follows : 

Grain. 
9 



No. 



I, 
5, 



Weight of grain & straw. 
48 

39 - - 100 

50 . - 120 

63 - - 130 

126 - - 300 



This experiment ^lemonstrates two important 
facts. 1st, that even dry straw, buried under 
the soil, decomposes, and greatly improves the 
first crop. 2d, that the urine of animals, which 
is ordinarily lost to our farmers, is the most 
fertilizing product of the stable and yard. We 
have a strong corroboration of the latter in the 
history of Flemish husbandry. Radclifi*, in* his 
report of the agriculture of Flanders, speaks t^ 
orine as constituting the most valuable part -of 
the manure used in those highly cultivated pro- 
vinces. He cites an instance, where the urine 
of 44 cattle, by the adventitious aid of rape- 
cake, and the vidangee from the privies, ma- 
nured in the best manner twenty^one English 
acres per annum. The urine is collected In 
large cisterns nnder ground, into which drains 
lead from the stables, where the cattle are kept 
winter and summer. Although 1 do not expect 
to see this practice of the Flemings imitated by 
our farmers, yet I hope the narrative of the 
preceding fact will not be lost upon th^m. It 
shows tha importance of constructing oonca^e^ ' 
yards for our cattle, which will retain the orine 
and moisture, until it is absorbed by the straw, 
husks, stalks, and other vegetable litter of the 
yard. 

It has become a pretty well settled principle 
among good farmers, that we should never de- 
lay applying manure, because it is nnfermented 
or unrotted ; but, on the contrary, that they are 
the most profitably applied before fermentation 



commences, or while it is in an incipient state. 
The main object of this essay remains to be con 
sidcred. To what crops shall we apply them ? 
The experience of almost every farmer will 



ought not to be applied, in any considerattle 
quantity, to wheat, rye, barley, or any of the 
small grains. They often cause, in these, a too 
luxurious growth, and a greater prodtTct of straw 
than of grain. The straw is tender, is subject 
to the rust and the mildew, and the grain liable 
to blast — besides, the crop is apt to lodge and 
spoil, in consequence. Another serious injury 
is, the propagation of weeds and grasses, the 
seeds of which are carried out in the manure, 
and which cannot be extirpated in the growing 
crop. To apply manures upon the snrface of 
grass lands, unless of a mineral kind, or in the 
form of a liquid, or impalpable powder^ is throw- 
ing away one half of their value. And peas and 
fiax do not do well under their first operation. 
Arthur Young^s rule, and it is a good one, is, 
always to apply your manure to hoeing crops. 

These are Indian com, potatoes, beans, and 
the whole family of vegetables. These can 



bear, and they want, all the gaases which are 
evolved in the first process of. fermentation.— - 
The gasses open the texture of: the soil, and 
render it pervious to heat, air, and light, and 
impart food to the young plants ; and the hoeing 
process exterminates all useless plants, and ren- 
ders the ground clean and loose. When applied 
to the maize crop, the manore should be spread 
before the last ploughing. The roots of this 
grain are numerous, extend to a great length, 
and elongate most where there is nutriment and 
tilth to invite. Placed in the hill, the manure 
gives a temporary impulse to the gprowth of the 
plant, and fails.in its benefits when most wanted 
to the maturing seed. It answers also best when 
spread, for the succeeding crop, which is al- 
ways some small grain. These reasons all hold 
good in regard to spreading manure for the bean 
crop, whether that is cultivated in hills, drills, 
or the broadcast method. For potatoes, whose 
roots do not extend far, the manure is most ser- 
viceable, when applied to the hills, or drills.*— 
For ruta baga, mangel wurtzel, cabbage or tur- 
nips, its benefits are multiplied when it is placed 
under the ridges upon which these crops are 
planted. It renders the recumbent $oil light 
and friable, attracts moisture, and yields an 
abundance of food where it is alone wanted for 
the growing crop. 

Either of these crops, if manured, leave the 
ground in good tilth, and free from weeds, and 
may be followed with advantage by wheat, rye, 
barley or oats, according to the quality of the 
soil. The manure, appued in the spring, gives 
most of the benefiti^ to the small grain crop 
which it would have done, had it been left to 
ferment in the yard; and then applied to that 
in the first instjance. 



Fr<^lii thf Mass. Agricoltuipl ^oamal, for June 18&3.' 
THE CAROLINA POTATO, OR SWEET POTATB. 
' This plant is not a potato, though there is a 
vulgar opinion, that the common potato trans- 
pltinted to southern regions becomes sweet, and 
that the sweet potato on being carried to nor- 
thern climes degenerates into the common po- 
tato. The common potato is what the botanists 
have named a Solannm. It is not a running 
plant. Its native country is probably the high 
lands of South America — a cold region. It de- 
lights in cold seasons, aAd a oiioist soil, and it Is 
a fact, that it is drier and more mealy, when rais- 
ed in such soils, than in dry ones. The best 



testify, tb«it, except on very poor soils, th^ ^potatoes known are raised in the wet, fiat and 



alnlost overflown grounds of Lancashire in Eng- 
land ; and in Ireland, so famous for Its n^oisture 
and verdure, as to have received the appella- 
tion of the Emerald Isle. It flourishes admira- 
bly in the fogs of Nova Scotia and the lower 
parts of the state of Maine. The sweet potato 
has no title to be called the Carolina potato. — 
It is an exotic, or foreign plant with them. It 
is a native of tropical regions ; has been 'gradual- 
ly introduced northerly, like the Lima or Saba, 
commonly pronounced. Civet bean. The sweet 
potato is not a solanum, liut a convolvolq^ ; has 
all the habits of the tribe of the convolvulus ; it 
if a runnings or creeping plant. It never flow- 
ers in our country. It is very hardy — is capa- 
ble of bearing more frost than the common po- 
tato, but in wet seasons it is watery and less 
sweet It may prove my ^reat zeal, and some- 
what theoretical turn, to recommend again the 
culture of tJ^jfi^^^^^^iJ^JIjJs^ but 
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feor yeafs ecperience gives me some right to 
speak of it pntdieally. 

I recomineM it» culture on the following 
grounds. 

First. It will grow and succeed here under 
ordinary culture. 

Secondly. It is very prolific, making as good 
returas as the common potato. 

Thirdly. It is preferred by man, bearing 
wuaJiy a price three times as great with us sis 
the common potato. 

Fourthly. It is preferred by all animals of 
whatever description. Cows and pigs eat it 
greeJilyv and even dunghill fowls will attack 
and consume it in a raw state. 

it will produce about 300 bushels to the acre. 
1 have never failed to raise it with success. — 
The only impediment to its culture is the diffi- 
culty of preserving the small tubes or roots ; 
but as soon as it is known that there will be a 
demand for them, our market will be regularly 
supplied from New Jersey, where it has been 
long Datufatised. It can be as easily raised as 
cabbages. . Thia i midertake to affirm. 

J. LOWELL. 

I would not be supposed to recommend thV 
article except for the culture of the southern 
and eastern parts of the State, nor even there, 
except as a cheap luxury. 



From the same Pablication. 

Receipt far dtHr&ying Caterpillan^ used by the so- 
€Mty of chriHicau called Shakers^ at Canterbury ^ 
J^ew-Hampihire, 

" Take equal parts of turpentine, and train 
oil ; applj them by means of a swab fixed on a 
pole, commence the operation in the spring, 
(wejsuppose on the first appearance of nests) 
when these devouring insects beein to appear, 
and repeat the operation once a week^ till the -trees 
are in blow, and very few will escape with their 
Uves." 

Signed F. W. the head of the Family. 

We most express our admiration of this re- 
ceipt, not because of its novelty, for either of 
the ingredients would be quite sufficient to kill 
the insects, as will common soap suds from eve- 
ry Monday^s wash most thoroughly^ without train 
oil or spirits of turpentine ; but we admire it, as 
a specimen of the practice and industry of these 
citizens. If our farmers would only follow that, 
part of the receipt, which requires a weekly air 
tentton, for three successive weeks, it is imma- 
terial whether they use spirits ef turpentine or 
soap Suds, or the brush proposed by Col. Pick- 
ering, the evil would be cured at any rate. — 
The great difficulty is the. neglect to do any 
things till after the Caterpillars have covered 
the trees with nests. Then the labours of the 
sluggard commence, and one tree, (let his re- 
ceipt be ever so perfect and powerful) will cost 
as much time and labour as ten trees would 
have required three weeks sooner. If our far- 
mers would only adopt that portion of the re- 
ceipt, which requires a weAly attack on this 
enemy, the evil would soon cease, and in ten 
years we should scarce see a caterpillar in the 
country. By this course continually pursued, 
we have so much reduced the labour, that we 
have not one fourth part. of the number we had 
three years ago. — Editor Jwmal. 



From the Domestic Encyclofkdia. 

Use of Sulphur^ in destroying Insects on Plants^ 

ana its Benefits far regetatifm. 

Tie up some flour of sulphur in a piece of 
muslin or fine linen, and with this the leaves of 
young shoots of plants should be dusted, or it 
may be thrown on them by means of a common 
swi^nsdown puff, or even a dredging-box. 

Fresh assurances have repeatedly been re- 
ceived of the powerful influence of sulphur 
agninst the whole tribe of insects and worms 
which infest and prey upon vegetables. Sul- 
phur has also been found to promote the health 
of plants on which it was sprinkled : and that 
peach trees, in particular, were remarkably im- 
proved by it. It has likewise been observed, 
that the verdure, and other healthful appear- 
ances, were perceptibly increased; for the 
quantity of new shoots and leaves formed sub- 
sequently to the operation, and having no sul- 
phur on their surfaces, served as a comparative 
index, and pointed out distinctly the accumula- 
tion of health. 

^ From the New York Statesman. 

. ., , THE PHILOSOPHER'S STONE. 

If report speaks truth, the wildest dream of 
the Alchymist has been more than realized by 
the achievements of science and genius of mod- 
ern discovery ; and it the loi^ sought for phi- 
losopher's stone, by which baser substances 
could be transmitted into gold, has not yet been 
found, an invention of still greater importance 
has at length crowned the efforts of American 
chemists. It has long been known that the 
diamond, the most precious of all substances, 
is composed of carbon in its pure state. But 
although the powers of chemical analysis have 
been sufficient by repeated experiments clear- 
^^ astabtisk this fact ; yet the knowledge ot 
ft was of no practical importance to the world, 
because the powers of synthesis, were not co- 
extensi\e with those of analysis ; and no mode 
bad been devised of imitating nature by uniting 
the constituents of tbis precious gem. In oth- 
er words, the philosopher was able to convert 
diamonds into carbon ; but he wrs ignorant of 
the art of converting carbon into diamonds. 

If the experiments of Professor Silliman can 
be relied on, this invaluable desideratum lias 
in part been supplied. Tb^ last number of his 
Journal of Science contains an article on the 
philosophical instrument called the Ddlagrator^ 
ii|vanted by Professor Hare, of Philadelphia, 
by which it appears that charcoal, plumbago 
and anthracite have been fused by the power 
of that instrument, and transmuted into dia- 
nlonds. The following extract contains his 
statement of the result of his experiment : 

^^ On the end of the prepared charcoal and 
occupying frequently an area of a quarter of an 
inch or more in diameter, were found nume- 
rous globules of perfectly melted matter en- 
tirely sphemal in their form, having a liigh 
vitreous lustre and a great degree of t>eauty. — 
Some of them, and generally they were those 
nost remote from the focuis, were of a jet black 
Rke the most perfect obsidian; others were 
brown, yellow, and topaz coloured ; others still 
were greyish white, like pearl stones, with the 
tianslucence and lustre of porcelain ; and oth- 
ers still limpid like flint glass, or in some 
cases like hyalite or precious opal, but without 
the iridescence of the latter.'^ 



" I detached some of the globules and firmly 
bedding them in a handle of wood, tried tbeir 
hardness and firmness ; they bore strong pres- 
sure without breaking, and easily scratched not 
only flint glass but window glass, and even the 
hard green variety which forms the aquafortis 
bottles. The globules which had acauired this 
extraordinary hardness, were formed from plum- 
bago, which was so soft that it was perfectly 
free from resistance when crushed between the 
thumb and finger.^ 

It is said the globules obtained by these ex- 
periments of Professor Silliman are perfectly 
limpid, and could not be distinguished from 
portions of diamond; that they cannot be of 
vitrified earthy substance contained in the plum- 
bago ; and that they are as strictly nonconduct- 
ors of electricity, as the diamond itself. Such 
striking analogies would s^em ' to leave little 
doubt of the identity of the two substances. — 
The artificial gems have the brilliancy and hard- 
ness of the natural ones, and are derived from 
materials containing the constituents of the dia- 
mond. But lest we should be deemed too san- 
guine, we wHl add Mr. Silliman^s own comment^ 
on the result of the experiment, and those who 
are acquainted with his temperament can judge 
of the degree of confidence to which the discov^' 
ery is entitled. The Editor of the National 
Gazette remarks, that the following sentence is 
characteristic of this eminent chemist^s modes- 
ty : " It will now probably not be deemed ex- 
travagant,'' saj's the Journal, " if we conclude 
that our melted carbonaceous substances approx- 
imate very nearly to the condition of diamond.'^ 

Should this discovery be fully confirmed, it 
will form an era in science, and figuratively as 
well as literally, shed new lustre upon our coun- 
try. The names of Silliman and Mare will be 
placed on the same roll with that of Franklin, 
and handed d5iVn to future ages, for the admi- ' 
ration of the world. Countries have been 
bought and sold for a single diamond ; and what 
would be the triumphs of Americt^n genius and 
philosophy, if we could hereafter see domestick 
manufactories of this article established, and the . 
coal of our markets transmuted into gems, to 
sparkle on the breast of beauty, taste, and fash- 
ion? * 

POTATO-YEAST, by Kikbt. 
The principles in this, are allied to the pre- 
parations for producing Anderson^s potato spirit. 
Kirby recommends the mealy sort to be boiled 
till thoroughly soft ; mashed till very smooth ; 
with hot water put to the mash, till of the con^ 
sistency of beer yeast, and not thicker. To 
every pound of potatoes add two ounces of coarse 
sugar or molasses. When but just warm, for 
every pound of potatoes, stir in two spoonfuls of 
yeast, and keep it gently warm till done fer- 
menting. He says, a pound of potatoes yield 
near a quart of yeast, to keep three months : 
and he directs that the dough lie eight hours - 
before it be put to the oven. This shews that 
the ferment, however sure^s slow. I would have 
the potatoes to be thoroughly ripe^ and well 
sprouted ; for the reasons mentioned under the 
head of potato spirit. ^ 

CABBAGE PLANTS. 
Compared cabbages transplanted^ with others 
not once moved. The nnmoved grew and wer« 
I better than the5^f^^a%f%!t #*4?^1^ 
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From the Mms. Agfricaltund Repositoiy. 

ON THE MANAGEMENT OF ORCHARDS. 

The zeal which has of late been manifested 
in efiecting more beneficial modes of dultare of 
bur annual crops of grain and other vegetables, 
the science nnd economy so usefully inculcated 
and observed in preserving and in applying the 
multiplied discoveries of the means of stimulat- 
^IT vegetable growth and increase, as well as 
the spirit of improvement in Uie general imple- 
ments of affricultore, cannot fail to advance the 
interests of the country, and afford a lively gra- 
/Ufication to the agriculturist. 

There is an object of culture, however, the 
advantage of which, if not so immediate, or even 
necessary, yet adds much to the comfort, happi- 
ness and wealth of the farme^i and may be con- 
sidered his proper pride and luxury — the apple 
tree. 

There is a moral consideration, which should 
induce an attention to this subject, in the opin- 
ion held by many, that cide^ should supersede, 
and is the b^st substitute for sj^tuous liquors. 

Taken as a luxury of our table, as furnishing 
an excellent drink, ns it were the wine of our 
country, or as an article of export, the apple 
stands foremost in the fruits 'of New England. 
It should not be forgotten, that of late, in addi- 
tion to the usual markets, a very great export 
has taken pLice to Europe, and that the flavor 
of our apple is highly estimated there. 

It may be useful to inquire what is the con- 
dition of our orchards ? are they not in a state 
of decline ? what are the causes ? and how to 
be obviated ? But most of all, it will be of great 
importance, if more attention can be excited to 
this subject, so as to encotirnge communications 
from the experience of our intelligent farmers ; 
or if any hint should be suggested herein, by 
which, those disponed to add a froitfiH orchard 
. to their farms may find aid or encouragement. 

As to the state of our orchards, it is believed 
from a careful inquiry, that in those parts of the 
Commonwealth longest settled, they are on the 
decline. Among the causes that have induced 
this, besides the natural decay of old orchards, 
and the neglect to set out and bring on new 
ones, may be mentioned — the desolating canker 
wori6, the caterpillar, and the boring worm, at 
the root. The blowing down of a vast number 
in Norfolk and Bristol, particularly in the Sep- 
tember gale, in 1815, and the great injury done 
some years since, by the formation of ice upon 
trees, whereby they have been overburtbened 
and broken down ; all these causes have con- 
spired to diminish the number, more than is at 
present apprehended. 

From experience and observation, it will, it 
is believed, result, that even though there may 
be some life end vigor in thone trees which 
ivere hoisted and propped up; yet they will 
give but little fruit, and pass Into premature 
decay. The breaking ofi* the griuit lateral roots 
is generally a decisive injury to the tree, be- 
si(ks exposing it to blow over, whenever its 
brops become weak, insecure or displaced. 

hi obviating the evils which beset our trees, 
the modes are various, and reqoire great lat>or 
and applicaiioci. They are too of^en abandoned 
to the canker worm and caterpillar, to the total 
loss of fruit and foliage. Thus the tree, by pat^ 
ling forth its leaves twice a y^ar in an aoonal 
. fecvrrence, becomes exhausted, unhealthy, and 
is eiWa tolally destroyed. 



Many pne^atatives to the ravages of the 
canlter worm have been practised. The use of 
tar is most -freqoent and effectual ; but as it in- 
jures the tree by its heating and binding nature, 
it would be very desirable for the ferUlity and 
vigor of the orchard, if some more easy and 
less ifijurioas mode couM be suggested. As to 
the caterpillar, whenever the tree is bare of 
leaves, and the eg^ can be discovered amf de- 
stroyed, which is practicable upon low and 
small trees, it is most effectual. A flapper is 
used by some, dipped in fish oil and applied to 
the nests, but the removal of tbem by band, 
though slow, has, when the caterpillar is in the 
nest, been of necessity the prevailing practice. 
It is, to be sure, slow, and it is to be wished a 
betted mode might be suggested."*^ The iojory 
done by the worm which perforates and bores 
its «vay into the centre or young apple trees, 
threatens great injury, and one of our Trustees 
(Mr. Pruice) has practised a mo4e of destroying 
it in the tree, by the insertion of a wire, as de- 
scribed in the last number of this Repository. 
But it is to be hoped that some application at 
the rim of the tree, near the root, may be found 
out, which may prove obnoxious to the insect 
which deposits the ^ggy and remove th^ appre- 
hension and alarm excited by this last enemy. 
The decay and other injuries mc^ioned, wiie- 
ther natural or accidental, are such as cannot 
be guarded against in any considerable degree. 
The prudence and good management of our 
farmers will always effect something. If then, 
our orchards are on the decline from age and 
other circumstances, and we have been inatten- 
tive to bring forward a new growth, woold it 
not be useful to turn oar attention to this 8ui»- 
ject. The value of the fruit should induce the 
culture of the tree. 

The situation for ao orchard is well nadar- 
stood by our farmers. It flourishes best in a 
moist and strong stony soil, where it is not ex- 
posed to tl^ wind. It cannot be attempted with 
success to bring forward an orchard in an old 
field, a green sward, or aa exposed state, to be 
rubbed against by cattle. 

It is, however, more easy than is generally 
supposed, to overcome many natural disadvan- 
tages, and an orchard m^y be brought forward, 
and made productive in a few years, in a sttiia< 
tion (when wished) not so favorable. To shew 
this, two cases will be mentioned which have 
^een attended with good success. 

In the one, a low piece of strong stony land 
was taken. As it was rather flat, it was plougn- 
ed in strips, or dug in sptaces about four feet 
square. As it was necessary to plough a furrow 
l>etween each row, the BH>de of ploughing m 
strips was found the best, as by tamiog the fur* 
row towards the tree, the land was better drain- 
ed. Besides raising the ground a Httle from 
the surrounding soil, half a bocklead of loom 
was added to raise the ground on which the 
free was set. After this was done, the stri|>s or 
squares, as the case might be, were appropri- 
ated to the culture of potatoes and garden veg- 
etables. In a lew places only, the trees faiM 
from the insufficiency of the drain. But fay 
opening the drain and raising tiie ground, |py 
half a backload of loom, 1 found on setting oat 



a new tree, it ^oofMied' eqaally with the rest 
This orchard, now in ei^ J^^i ^^ OMM 
valaable onei, and aK>st ^ ike t^es woiaU give 
half a barrel of apples. 

From this and o4beir«irc«iDStances which have 
fallen within my observation, it appears that low 
land, if strong and well drained, will give a fine 
orchard, and probably soooer than any other. 

The next effort was made under totally op- 
posite cifCsflMtanoes. Tke object was, to have 
ao orciiard on a particular spot, where the soil 
was thin and liffht apoa a plain or flat. The 
holes were 4^ four feet aver. The two apper 
strata of tdaok and yellow Joam awre pkced 
aside the tree. After this, about ten inches in 
depth of the grsvelly er poorer earth was taken 
out and carted off, and a horse-cart load mi stones 
upset into the Mai upoa thefe, a part of the 
upper stvatofls, or same dirt Irom the side of 
the road was scattered so as to fill up the Inter- 
stices, since which the spots near the trees 
have been cultivated, by planting four hills of 
potatoes round each tree. The rssoU has tieeii 
tolerably favorable with alh But the trees hav* 
ing the stones placed at the roots have exceed- 
iagly outstripped the othfrs^* 
• From the result it is to be hoped, that in this 
easy orode, disadvantages may be counteracted, 
and the benefit of a deep soil had for the growth 
of an orchard near our dwelliiiga, or srherever 
wished. As to the distance, I incline to less 
than is general. The best orchards i have seen 
have been from 25 to 90 foet distance. This 
is tiie more knportant, as the hmd if led at all^ 
should only he uccasiooally cropped a little by 
horses. Homed cattte, if freely admitted, will 
soon disappoint all expectation. It will be per- 
ceived in the difiiculty of-falsing an orchard, an 
old and long improved soil is alluded to. In a 
new soil where the apple tree is intrpduced, in 
clearing off the forest, ii> this part of the coao- 
try, as well as Upper Cana^, they set out a 
tree which they often defend by upsetting a 
stump, so as to enclose it between roots, and 
th^ have fruit venr soon indeed. 

The profit of a fine orchard is familiar to our 
farmers. The fact isiwell known in this neigh 
borhood, that IGO barrels' of apples were gath- 
ered a few years since, from less thaa two aci«a 
la the town of Dorchester. This, with the ci- 
der made from the refuse apples, and grass, 
gave about |300 per acre ; aa income nirely 
exceeded in the improvement of soil I have 
,keea minute and particular, from a wish, tluit 
others better iaforn^d, may be induced to com- 
muoicate the advaatages of their experience. 
A gae orchard is not only a source of emohi- 
ment to a farmer, hat one of the most beautifot 
and gratifying objects tJ»t can adorn a coontTT. 
I am yours, JOHN WELLES. 



* The bm^ recommended by Col. Ftckeling ia a 
commaoication publi^ed ia our paper, p^tge 308, it 
perhaps as eligiible and effectual a remedy a^nst ca- 
terpillars as any which can be dertted.— £tf. X S, T» 



* The dimensions of the Trees in the ilrit ezpcrimeut 
—A rich, low, black, stony soil, drained, were at the 
expiration of eight years 15 to 17 inches circamference, 
one foot from the ground. This may be considered 
(the tree being small when mi CHit,) as a growth of 
about two^nches a year. The growth in the second 
expetiment for six years, was, 12 to 14 inches io tiK 
holes, ia which the stones were put eoe loot from tlie 
ground. Where no stones were pot, nine inches was 
the growth. It will thus be perceired, that the vege* 
tuition w^s most po'wcrAil under circumstances by oo- 
tare least fienrorable. If then, thus much can be done 
to coimteract tooh disadrmatages, it sorely offers inectk 
encouragement to our eflbrts, and leads ub to bofis, 
that not only in this, but ia othsr objects, th^ mi^ bfe 
beneficially extended;, Dy VJIV^V^^IW 
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MEW KNGi^AND FARBtER. 

S^yUKDAY^ JUNE il, 1823. 

Tht Fshmt^ ipfi <Sardener^ Rememhraaecr. 
JUIfE. 

HxY-lHAmro. — The best time to cot grass for 
^ay is rAien the seeds are forming, but before 
tbej become folly ripe. It sbooid aot be cut 
ioo earJy before it has got its proper growth, 
because, in «Qcb case, it will ^Thrink much in 
^Ing, arid aflbrd a less solid and ntrtritions 
suhrtance. Neither sboald it be soffered to 
«tand tbo late,' or tiU 1he seed be quite ripe, 
ft win not -onlj -be Imrder to out, but the ripe- 
ness of the seed will cause It to shatter out 
while drying, which will be a loss of some coo- 
-sequence, us fht «ecd is the richest and most 
aowisbing part ; attd th« «oil will be the more 
^xiwusted by novrisfaing tht seed till it «omes 
to natarl^. The «nly adraoiage in .mowing 
late arises from the liiickeniog of the grass r^oto 
"by scattering some of the seeds. But tliis Is a 
^Hsnr mdde of sowing grass seeds. 

If It-lft proposed to mow a piece of grass land 
twice in a season, the first crop should be cot 
eadier 4hao wKes it iB mowitd hat xy^ccv »€(i 
only to gif e a bagtr time ior the growth of the 
second crop, but to prevent the roots ai^tbe 
grass iVom being too much exhausted ia pro- 
ducing the first crop. Vfheu it is propoied to 
save the seeds of red clover it is particalarly. 
impoit'^att to cn(^the first crop early, so th»t the 
'second, fvxm whidi the seeds are procured, 
may be the sooner ready for cutting in autemn. 
In common cases cIo*fr«r shouid not be mowed 
till it togiAs 4o turn brown ; bot as tlie fcrmer 
who bas many acres hi i^ss cannot cut it all 
exactly in the best aeason, he may begin £rst 
on that clover from wiiich he eirpecia to gather 
seed on cutting tl»e second crop, and »«i«»jit 
till it bus changed froaa red to browr* ^n other 
cases he sheoM cot tbe thickest frosB^ that wbtch 
is k>^ed or is in danger of Jr>iging, in the first 
place. The thronest shooW be cut ©eit ; and 
last of ail that which i< on a medviim be^tween 
thick aad tihia. 

Seoe regard m"^ be iiad to the weather in 
cutting grass for tnrf^ especfaHy if that grass is 
clover, wldcb requires much attention and fa- 
▼ot-dble circemstances to preserve, it the wea- 
ther is wet and improper for haying, clover 
will, we are told, remain standing a fortnigtit, 
without sustainii^ any material injury by the 
shed4ing the leaf or the iTieseom ; for the same 
fTeathet whiob renders it improper to ihow (his 
i^rass, continoes it in a growing state, and pre- 
vents the l)!oom from fading or dying away. 

There are various modes of OAaklng hay ^- 
.ecribed by aatlieirs on iiasbandry, aome of wldcb 
are feo trootiiesoiBe and etpensive to be adopt- 
ed is thte country where labor is scarce. We 
shall state several methods, and leave it to oor 
readers^ either to take th^ir choice of tliose, or 
to five tte preference to aemelhiag different of 
iketr own inteatieii. The Farsaer^s Assistant 
aayt, ^ Tlie best pUfi is, lor the farmer to be 
nt his mowhig betimes in the v^orning ; cut down 
a5« much as possible by aine or tea o'clock, by 
which 4iaie 4ha dew will be off; thea apraad 
4be aiewed graN e««aly, and aboiM ^etre f otn 
it 4>ftt wfcere it lies thkk ; in the afternoon 
rake it into winrows, shake if op lightly that it 
Okay be the letter exposed to the air ; towards 
auft dowa midta it into neat small vacks, and lei 



it remain aa a day or two. If it be oot tiien 
enflicsently df^^ shake it out again on a small 
space of ground, and turn it over liii it is dried ; 
then cock it again, ifaeoeseary, and as soon af- 
terwards as possible draw it in. 

^^ Sot in order to save much trouble in drying 
hny, the ap|>licatian^from ioar to eight quarts 
of salt to tiie too is recommeaded. it is found 
that hay, that salted, can be well saved ia a 
much peener state, and at the saooe time the 
benefit which the hay derivea from the aak is 
more than foar-ibld its valoe.^' 

It is observed by Dr. 2>eane, ttiat, ^^ Were it 
not for the labor and cost, a good way of hay- 
nuking would be, A>r tbe hay-makers to follow 
at the heels of the mowers, at least as soon as 
the dew is off, aad spread the swarths evenly ) 
turn the grass aboat the auddle of the same day ; 
QQAke it ap iate oocks before n'lgkA ; open the 
hay, and tarn k the next iday ; imd eo on till it 
be aufl&cieatly dried, donbling the cocks if aigns 
of rain appear. It will not commonly take more 
than two or three days ta dry it, nnless it he 
very greea., or aacanunooly thick and rank.'' 

Tbe practice of the best EqgUsh, Flemidh 
and French farmers, is to expose the bay aa 
little as possible ta the ann. H ia carried in 
dry, bat praaerves its green calar ; and hmy of 
two ar three years old appeacs no hrigiit tlutt 
yoy w4Nild scarcely conceive it to be cared. 
Vat thay praserre it (or years, and value it the 
QMM^ £h* its age. In Scotland ^^ tbe beet anma- 
gera ^aaf{prove of spreading out clover or rye 
grass hay. The more the swarth is kept un-i 
broken, the hay is the greener and more frs^- 
rant."* 

When the -grass is thin, and somewhat dried 
before it is mowed^ it may be cut in the fore- 
neon^ and raked in tbe auemoon of the same 
day, and by standing two or three days in the 
rorlr. wiH hft flu^ci^ntly dry, withoai "^y r«f.. 
ther trouble. It ram mil in any considerable 
quantity, these Cocks will require to be opened 
and exposed to the sun for a few hours. If a 
smalt quantity of rain bas fallen, it may be 
enough to pufl out some of the hay roona the 
bottoms of the >cocks, or only on that side whioh 
Mras to the windward when the rain fell, and lay 
it on the tops. If the cocks are so situated that 
the water bss run ' much under their bottoms, 
they should be turned bottom upwards, and 
trimmed at least ; but it will most commonly be 
necessary to spread theiA abroad. When hay 
becomes too dry It should be carted either in 
the evening or morning, and when the air is 
damp. 

*^ A very ingenious gentleman of my acqoaint- 
ance does not peimlt his grass to lie in swarth 
bat for an hour or two aHer it Is cat, or no 
longer than till its wetness be gone, aad it just 
iiegins to appear withered. He then gathers it 
into very small parcels, which he calls grass 
cocks, not more than a good tbrkfull in each ; 
tuims them over once in a while, idiout son set 
is tbe best time f dotibles them as tl»ey grow 
drier ; and when the hay is almost dry enough, 
makes op the Whole into large cocks. Grass 
whkh is thus dried yfiW not waste at all by 
crumbling ; nor will much of its juices evapo- 
tate. I have seen his hay, the flavor of which 
excelled almost any other that I bare met with. 
The color of it, indeed, was rather yellewiflh 
than green, but that is a mailer ef no canae- 



quence to the farmer, who does not send bis 
bay to market. I cannot but think that in dry 
settled weather, this is an etcelleot method of 
hay-makings biit in catching weather, pieibaps 
a method which takes less time is to be prefer- 
red.'"**- From the ab6ve Dr. Anderson's method 
b not much difiierent. ^^ Instead," says be, ^^ of 
allowing the bay to lie, as usutd in moat ptaces, 
for some days in tbe swarth, alter it is cot, and 
afterwards putting it up into codes, and spread- 
ing it out, and dryii^ it in the son, which tends 
greatly to bleach the bay, exhales its natural 
jaices, and subjepts it very much to the danger 
of getting rain, and thus runs a great risk of 
being g^od tor little, I make it a general rule, 
if possible, never to cnt my hay but when tbe 
^rass is qiiile iky, and then majce tbe gfttherees 
iaUew close upon the cutters, putting H up im- 
mediately into small cocks, ^oot three feet 
high each when newly put ap, always giving 
each af tbem a aJigbt kind of thatching, by 
dmwifl^g a few handCbls ef bs^ from tbe bottom 
of Ibe cock aU araapd, and Jinking it lightly on 
tbe top, with one of tbe endi banging down- 
waids. Tils is done wiA the atmoat ease and 
espedkion ; aad when it is once in that state, I 
consider my bay ^ in a gseat meaiure oat of 
danger ; far anless a tio&at wiad ehoukl arise 
immediatdy aHeg tbe caeks are made, aa as to 
overtum ^m, notbing elae can burt the bay ; 
as 1 have often expe r i a naa d ihat no rain, liow- 
ever vialent, eaer pen a aatrs into these cache 
bat a reiy little iw^. And If they are dry ptft 
op they nerer sit together aodoa^ as to beat, 
aliha^gb they ac^ve in a day or two such a 
degree of firmnass^ as ta be in no danger •<€ 
being overtarned by wiod after tbat time, an- 
less it blows a burrtcane. 

^^ In these oechs 4 albnr the hay to remain 
until, upon inapaetion, 1 judge that/it will keep 
Sa Tm»tlv larsne trauio csock^ kc ^Tbe advan- 
tages that atiand this memod are that it ^.W^ir 
abridges the Isboc, that it allows the hay to con- 
tinne almost as giaen as wbea it is cot, and pre- 
serves it In its natural jcncea in the greatest 
perfectian ; CorH is^kied fnlbe aoest idow and 
equal manner that t» be desired. LMtiy, tbat 
itis thosin a fraat meaeaie secaaad Jrom al- 
most the possS^^ of bemg damaged by tbe 
rain." — E$$a^ an J^prieukure. 

The Farmei^s Manual says, ** Whenever your ' 
elover has aweat and eared in tbe cack^ ao diat 
yoa can select tbe kwgestilalksr end twirt tbem , 
like a string, witbont tbek easittiflg wm^ mois- 
ture on the sarfaoe when twisted^ yaunuyr then 
house your clover m its most perfect etate. If 
you sow timothy or herd's g^*ss with your do- 
ver, you may manage in this my for tbe first 
year witif safety— the second year it will be- 
come about one balf timothy, ar herd's grass, 
and must be spread and tarned geatly^ to pre- 
serve as much as passible tbe beads and leaves 
of your clover— tbe third year your clever will 
disappear, and Ibe herd's grass must be cut and 
spread in the common mode ; I say tbe coq^mdn 
mode, for I presume thai every farmer spreads 
his hay into three swarth wmrows, (nnlass it be 
heavy English grass, of two or three tons to the 
acre, which will occupy all the sur^ce of th» 
field on which it grew to cure it ;^ this aaves 
the expense and trooble of one raldog:, and that 
he spreads in tne foreaoon all tbe swarths cat 
before 12 o'clock, (leaving the swarths cot kfter 
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12 o^clock, to coDtinuo in swarth until the dew 
U off the nest morning) and that he gets into 
cockfi^ before 5 or 6 o^clock in the afternoon, 
nil the h^v spread upon his field. The fermen- 
tation' which hay undergoes by standing in the 
cock orer night, not only Sweetens the bay^ but 
preparer it for a more rapid evaporation of its 
juices the next day, and will doubly pay the 
expense of cocking, besides the security it af- 
fords against bad weapier.'^ 

The following methods of preventing hay 
from heating in the mow, are from the publi- 
cation fast above quoted. — " Let your bays be 
open under the bottom for a free circulation of 
air ; fill several large bags with hay, set them 
erect upon the floor of your bays ; place the 
hay around them with as little treadipg as pos- 
sible ; mise up your bags with ifae^rise of your 
mow, and when your mow is finished, remove 
the bags : these openings will serve as ventila- 
tors, and secure your mows from heating, if 
you reserve your wheat or rye straw for this 
purpose, and cover your clover pecasionally as 
you niow it, with straw, your st|*aw will not 
only prevent your mow froni he^Ung, but im- 
bibe th^ moisture of your clover, and become 
valuable fo«4'for your horses and cattle.'^ 

^VSalt hky^-in this country, has usually l)een 
hurt by lying too long in the swarth. The 
method in which I have treated it for several 
years^ is to cock it the next day aAer it isxut, 
and put a layer of some kind of dry straw be- 
tween load and load of it, in the mow, to pre- 
vent its taking damage by over heating. The 
straw contracts so much of its moisture and salt- 
ness that the cattle will eat it very freely, and 
the hay is far better than that made in the com- 
mon way." 

%^<»%r III 

The following' is from a coromunicadon to 
the Bath and West of Enirland Aflrri«u^Airs»l f<^ 
^icty, made by a gentleman b^ the name of 
Lewcn TuoweiIl, and was published in the 12th 
Tolume of the papers of that Society. The 
volume Itself we have hot been able to place 
our hands on, and the Extract and succeeding 
remarks are obligingly furnished us from the 
minutes^ of a gentleman, to whom we have 
heretofore been indebted for favors connected 
with the objects of our publication ; and ithose 
literary and scientific labors have made valua- 
ble additions to the stock of public knowledge 
in the departments of Agriculture and JDomestic 
Economy. j - 

THB EXTRACT. 

" In one corner (of the fire place) is a small 
ftove for a boiler, or steam-kettle ; or what 
would be infinitely preferable, but which, un- 
fortunately, is not known to the lower orders 
of society, Papin's Digester. This culinary ar- 
ticle beipg capable of raising heat in water to 
every requisite temperature, by its means may 
be prepared the most economical soups, Irish 
stews, bouillies, &c. drawing even from bones 
(otherwise thrown away) the most nourishing 
jelties, and extracting from them every nutri- 
tive particle." 

^^ 1 purchased one of Papin's Digesters, at 
the recommendation of a lady (who from a most 
emaciated and exhausted state, bordering on 
consumpffon, was restored to sound and vigor- 
ous health by bone-jelly) and found it merited 



every praise she had bestowed on it, producing 
excellent soups and jellies from materials before 
thrown away.'** 

^' In the other comer is placed an oven made 
only of one brick in thickness (2| inches) both 
at bottom and sides, and not more than one in 
breadth (4^ inches) on the top ; the whole to 
be bedded and surrounded on all sides, above 
and below, with four inches of well-rammed 
wood ashes." — *' Wood ashes being a bad con- 
ductor of caloric [or matter of beat] and thence 
keeping in all heat, such oven will not require 
more than a third part of the fuel usually con- 
sumed in the operation of heating. 1 had once 
an oven that' being surrounded, and in continui- 
ty, with very thick waHs on every side, and 
into whose substance the unseen 'fire [heat] pas- 
sing in continual progress, it required twehty 
faggots to heat it ! Of this I soon grew tired, 
and built another as above described, of the 
same dimensiona, and which (the fire [or heat] 
not being suflRered to pass beyond a single brick) 
would be heated at any time (although divested 
of previous warmth) with three of such faggots, 
and generally in about a sixth'of the time of the 
former." 

^^ As small sized ovens are made at the potte- 
ries in one entire piece, it would be singularly 
appropriate to bed them in these ashes, to pre- 
vent a migration of their heat beyond their own 
external parts. The fire place of the above 
Digester may also be surrounded with the same 
non-conducting substance." 

A few remarks on Mr. Tug well's statement 
may perhaps be useful. I suppose the wood- 
ashes must be made a little damp, to admit of 
their being ** well-rammed." Admitting the 
non-conducting power of ashes, some might ap- 
prehend that the single tier of bricks forming 
the oven, would be incapable of receiving heat 
«uuugn to bai.« ;. imi^ti or oread; but l have 
found it sufficient (in a small oven constructed 
on Tugweli's plan,) thoroughly to bake pan 
loaves of rye and Indian meal bread. Conse 
quently it must be abundantly adequate to bake 
loaves of wheat meal. In constructing the small 
family oven, after it was formed with a single 
coat of bricks, I directed the mason to com- 
mence laying the exterior coat, leaving a space 
all round (excepting the pfiouth, of course) of 
three or four inches for the ashes ; and as he 
carried up the work, the ashes were filled in, 
as far as the commencement of the arching, 
when the whole top of the oven received the 
coat of ashes; and then the brick work was laid 
over and completed it. In a word — two ovens 
were constructed, ffrith three or four inches of 
rammed and pressed wood. ashes in the space 
between them. The door of the oven was of 
soap stone, hung by a pair of hinges, shutting 
close int0 the rebates (commonly pronounced 
rabbcU) pf the jambs and head-piece (also of 
soap stone, which formed the mouth of the 
oven) and fastened with a latch. 

Mr. Tugwelfs oven must be singularly well 
adapted to the use of fiakers ; and I hope some 
j>f them may be induced to make the experi- 
ment, and test its efficacy, as stated by him. 

A well informed man, who before our revo- 



lution had been a mastei^biLker in Philadelpbia, 
once' told me, that a very material portioii of 
the profits of his business, which wis extensive, 
arose from his saving qf/uelr-for he never suf- 
fered his ovens to become coldt That is, batch 
succeeded batch with so short intervals^ that a 
small quantity of fuel served to raise the requi- 
site heat. And Count Rumford, in his account 
of the establishment formed under his direction 
for the poor in Munich, states, that the first 
heating of the oven took 366 lbs. of dry pine 
wood. The following batches required less and 
less; until for the 6th batch 74 lbs. of wood 
sufficed ; that is about a fiAh part of what was 
necessary for the first. 

Massachusetts 4gricuUural Repository andJoumoL 
The last number of this valuabte pobltcalioo 
has just issued from the press of Messrs. Wells 
& Lilly. We have had time to give it but an 
imperfect and hasty perusal ; but have seea 
enough to Warrant the assertion that its articles 
are well written, and well selected, and cannot 
fail to prove profitable, as well as interesting, 
not only to the practical farmer, but to all who 
de%ht in the Studies of ffaiure^ and wish to 
know by what laws her system of economy is 
regulated. 



♦ Dr. Papin, a French physician, poblished a des- 
cription of his Dig6iter in 1681 ; as jou may see in 
Rees' Cyclopedia, article Papiit. Though not intro- 
duced into the kitchen, it appears to be still used in 
chemical and philosophical experiments. 



MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE 
Closed its session on the 14th inst. '* A journal oi thev 
proceedings is probably in nossession of most of.oqr 
readers, who would feel an interest in its detail. — 
There has been but little said, but ii% much done, per- 
haps, as the public good requires. The following are 
the titles of some of the acts, not included in our last : 

Afi act to incorporate the Bunker Hill Monument 
Association — to continue in force for the term of five 
years an act entitled an act for the encouragement of 
Asttotalttare and ManufijictureS>~to incorporate the Mcr- 
nmaek M^ufacturing Company— to incorporate the 
Boylstotf Mem^u Society of Harvard University— to 
incorporate the l\«wton Factories— to incon)oratc the 
W«,t Boylston Manui^cturing Company— forthe relujf 
ofthe Danrm Cotton Factory-to incorporate the 
Bnstel^ County Agncultur.] 8ociety-to ibcorporate 
^^ ^ r^A ^^^"'a^turing Company-to incorporate 
the Mansfield Union Cotton and^ool Manu&ctory. 

FOREIGN. , 

An arrival at New York has brought advices from 
London to the 8th of May, which is ten day* later than 
had previously been received. From the French ar- 
mies in Spain we have accounts to the 30th of April 
^^^^P^''**^ D'Angouleme's corps remained at vStd^ 
ria.- The ri^ht corps was at Burgos, almost half the 
distance between the fl-ontier and Madrid^ The left, 
under Marshal Moncey, had advanced some wayia 
Catalonia, and was besieging Figueras ; and the cen- 
tre, under Gen. Moliter, had occupied Saragossa, jmd 
was sUll advancing. There has been but litUe fight- 
ing, and the Spaniards appear to be true to their^i- 
tem of not running the risk of great battlet . Marshal 
Moncey havmg summoned the Ooveraor of Figueras to 
surrender that fortress, the latter replied thS he and 
the garrison were resolved to bury themselves nnder 
the ruins of the fortress rather than ftol in the obserr- 
ancc of their honor and their oaths, h has been re- 
ported that Russia has determined to take an active 
part in the war in favor of France, but nothing official 
on that subject has transpired. The PortuguSe kunr- 
gents have been subdued or driven out ofthe kinrdom 
The Government of Great Britain has determined oi^ 
preserving its aeutraJity, and to permit the two hostile 
nations to aiittle their disputes without her interfcrence, 
and this determination has received the approbatioii ^ 
Parliament. 

It was reported at Odessa on the 3d of April, that 
there had been another great fire at CoastantiiKmle. 

■^^^ ^feed Dy vjww:?it^^ 
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iCHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
At the anaoal meetiog of the Massachusette Societ]^ 
for promoting ^riculture, held u> this city on the 11th 
inst. the venerable Preaident, Aaron Dexter, Esq. M. D. 
and Samuel W. Pomcroy, Esq. the first Vice President, 
declined a Te-election. Votes of thanks were passed 
to the President for his able, zealous and faithful ser- 
vices for a period of thirty years, in the various offices 
of Trustee, Treasurer, Vice President, and President; 
with the cordial wishes of the Society, in his retiring 
f^om office, for his prosperity and happiness ; and to 
Samoel W. Pbmeroy, Esq. for his long and laborious 
services m the respective offices of Trustee and Vice 
President, The following gentlemen were elected offi- 
cers o£ the Society for ihe year ensuing : 
John Lowell, Esq. President, 
Thomas L. Winthrop, Esq.^ri/ Vice President, 
Hon. Israel Thomdike, stcond Vice President, 
John Prince, Esq. Treasurer, 
Hon. Richard Sullivan, Cor, Secretary, 
Gorham Parsons, Esq. Ree, Secretary, 
Benj. Guild, Esq. Assistant Ret. Secretary, 

TRVSTESS. 

Aaron Dexter, Esq. Samuel G. Perkins, Esq. 

Hob. Peter C. Brooks, Hon. John Welles, 
Hon. Josiah Quincy, E. Hersey Derby, Esq. 

On fine ^ inst. BCr. Aaron Sherwood, of Bennington, 
Vt. sheared from one sheep eighteen pounds and four- 
teen oz. of vrashed wool, which was of a good i|uaUty 
and about sixteen inches m length. The sheep fs four 
years old, and weighed, with the fleece on, one h«n- 
dred and 8€venty-eight pounds. 

Extraordinary CW/.— The Waterloo N. Y. Republi- 
can gives an account of a calf belonging to Mr. Charles 
Swift of that village, which was calved in Dec. last, 
from a very laige and beautifdl heifer, two years old 
this spring, and is of the breed called English red. At 
the age of three months the calf weighed 305 lbs.— -at 
four, 412 lbs.— at five, 510 lbs. He has had nothing 
but hay, together with ^1 the milk of the heifer, ex- 
cept about one quart per day, which was taken from 
lier during the nrst' six weeks. His bones are small 
and well proportioned. 

Fitj^s. — ^Tb« Congregjitional Meeting-house in Sonthr^ 
wick, Hampden Co. together with a t-^o-story dwelHng 
house adjoining, was destroyed by fire on the 6th inst. 

A large stable, and fourteen dwelling houses an<f 
stores were consumed by fire at Fredericksburg^ Vlig. 
on the 9th inrt. Twenty horses perished in the flames, 
and the whole loss of property is estimated at $60,000. 

Three sons of Gen. Paez, of the Republic of Colom- 
bia, have been admitted, to the Military Academy at 
West Point. 



Ef^Ush Cast Steel Grctss Scythes^ Sre^i 

JUST received and for sale at the AoRictrLTuaAL 
EarABLUVJf KHT, No. 20, Merchants' Row, 

^ftj^weniy dozen Cam^s superior C^t Steel 
Scythei^^lO do. Passmore's do. • 

j91so — A further supply of Stevens' patent steel spring 
2 and 3 tined Hay Forks ; together with a great vari- 
ety of Ploughs, Rakes, Hoes, &c. &c. 

Likewise — 3 of Stafibrd^s patent cylinder Churns. 

June 21. 



TRFJiTlSE ON AGRICULTURE. 

ONE set of BEATSON'S TREATISE ON AGRI- 
CULTURE, for sale at the Agricultural Estab- 
lishment, No. 20, Merchants* Row. June 21. 



TERMS or THE FARMER. 

0^ Published every Saturday, at Thkxe Dollaju 
per annum, payable at the end of the year— but those 
who pay within sixty days from the time of subscribing 
will be entitled to a deduction of Fifty Cxnts. 

0^No paper will be discontinued (unless at the 
•discretion of the Publisher) until arrearages are paid. 

0^ Complete files from the commencement of the 
paper in August can be furnished. 

0^ Agents who procure seven subscribers, and be- 
come responsible for the payment, will be entitled to a 
copy gratis, and in the same proportioa for a larger 
.puuiilKir. 



(}3^JVb/«cc to SubscriberSy and others who 
are disposed -to patronize the JVew Eng* 
land Farmer. 

The 26th day of July next will com- 
plete one year since the commencement 
of the New England Farmer ; and the 
paper issued on that day will close the 
first volume. It is the present deter- 
mination of the proprietor to continue 
it unless something untoward and un- 
foreseen should occur to darken the 
prospect of the eventual success of his 
establishment. . . 

Gentlemen whose names are now on 
the list of subscribers to this paper are 
respectfully solicitied to contmue their 
patronage ; and those who do net give 
us notice to the contrary^ on or before 
the 1 5th day of July next, will be con- 
sidered as subscribers for the second 
volume. 

Thd subscription of every person 
who wishes to take the New England 
Farmer, must in future commence with 
the commencement of a vdmne. We 
are under the necessity of printing the 
same number of papers throughout the 
year, for the purpc^e of accommodating 
gentlemen wno wish to be furnished 
with complete sets of the numbers, 
which compose each volume. If we 
deliver a part of those numbers orily to 
a subscriber, a whole volume will be brok-^ 
en^ and only a Ipart of a volume, paidjhr. 

The tefbds of the paper for the sec- 
ond volume will be the same as for the 
present, and are given in each paper. 

With regard to our past labors in 
endeavoring to make the New England 
Farmer useful and acceptable to the 
public, it behoves us to say but little, 
lest what we observe should look like 
egotism if we speak well of our . own 
efforts, and of affected humility if we 
acknowledge our defects. We shall 
merely suggest, that although we have 
been so fortunate as to r^eive written 
as well as verbal testimonials from our 
most able agriculturists, very much in 
favor of the manner in which the papdr 
is conducted, and are assured that it is 
^ doing great good to the agricultural 
interests of the country;'' yet, unless 
WB have an addition of three or four 
hundred subscribers for our next vol- 
une^ we shall sufier considerable pecu- 
niaiy loos by undertakir^ to print this 
paper, and the loss will fall upon per- 
sons who are not well able to sustam it 



We Avould again solicit our friends to 
use their influence to add to our list of 
subscribers^ and thereby strengthen our 
hands and encourage our hearts in an 
undertaking, in whose success, as it 
would be easy to prove, every member 
of the community is interested. With- 
out requisite supplies of ot7, no care in 
trimming our lamp of agricultural know- 
ledge can possibly keep it burning. 

Those gentlemen, whose liberality, 
punctuality in making payments, exer- 
tions in procuring subscribers, and con- 
tributions of a literarv and scientific na- 
ture, have laid us uncfer obligations, ami 
stamped upon our paper whatever value 
it possesses, will please to accept of our 

Eateful acknowledgments ; and it shall 
pur aml)ition to merit the continu- 
ance of their kkidnesa. J«Hie 21. 



PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 


^Revised and corrected 


every FHday.] 


' 


"^ 1 FROM , TO 






J>, C. 


D. C. 


ASHES, pot, l8t qoal. . . 


. toA. 


145 00 


147 00 


pesrl . do* • 






155 00 


157 00 


BEANS, white, . . 




buab 


1 00 


1 08 


BEEF, mess, 200 cwt. 




, bbl. 


9 50 


9 75 


cargo. No 1, . 






8 50 


8 75 


"• No 2, : 






7 00 


725 


BUTTER, ihspect. Ist qaal. 


lb. 


12 


13 


" 2d qual. 




10 


11 


, ' . . sm&H liegrs, family, 




14 


U 


CH££9E,a€wiiiilk . . . 




•7 


8 


FLAX' ...... ^ 




8 


9 


FLAX web ... . , - 


, - bush 
bbl. 


85 

7 76 


90 


FLOUR, Baltimore, apperfine, 


7 87 - 


Geneisee . . , 




7 65 


7 67 


Rye. beat . ... , 




4 75 


5 00 


GRAIN, Rye 


bush 


7? 


76 


Com 




63 
68 


66 


Barley ...... 


70 


Oata 


lb. 


.40 
10 


42 


HOGS' LARD, lat aort . , 




HOPS, No 1, , 




10 


12 


LIME, .......< 


caak 
gal.. 


1 35 
65 


1 60 


OIL, Linaeed, American . , 


00 


PLAISTER PARIS . , J . 


too. 


3 00 


3 25 


PORK, Navy Meaa .... 


bbk 


12 00 


13 50 


Bone MiddUnga . . . 




14 00 


14 60 


Cargo, No 1, . . . 




12 00 


12 50 


Cargo, No 2, • . , 




11 00 


11 50 


SEEDS, Herd'a Grase . . • 


buab 


200 


225 


Clover ..... 


lb. 


8 





WOOL, Merjno, full blood,wa8»i 


cd 


55 


62 


do do unwasli 


ed 


46 


60 


do 3-4 wash 


ed 


60 


65 


do 1-2 d< 


> 


46 


47 


Natire . . . . di 


9 


38 


.40 


PiiUed, Lamb'a, lat aor 


t 


55 


60 


do Spioning, lat* 


ort 


50 


65 


PROVISION MARKET, 






^ 


BEEF, beat piecea , , , \ 


lb. 


10 


12 


PORK, fresh .... 






7 

6 

37 


8 


VEAL, 




7 


LAMB, per quarter . 




. 60 


POULTRY, , . . 






10 


12 


BUTTER, keg k, tub 






13 


14 


lump, beat , 






16 


IB 


EGGS, 




doz. 


IS 


^% 


MEAL. Rve, . . . 




bu0b 


76 


" 80 


TndSsui. . • 






75 




POTATOES, ..... 






40 


45 


CIDER, liquor, . . 




bbl. 


I hi 


2 26^ 


HAY, beat, . Digit! 


zedt 


3yl«^ 


^a^ 



sea 
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RURAL 3CENE8. 
Now summer coonei, wHh flowers and yerdare crowned, 
And hi^ luxuriant gran o^er spreads the ^ound, 
The laboring swain, with crooked scythe is seen, 
Shaving the surface of the waving gfeen ; 
Of Florals roantte he cHsrobes the land, 
And strips the mesdows with a sweeping hand ; 
While with Che mounting sun the landscape glows, 
The fading herblkge round be loosely throw?, 
To catch the ardor of (he scorching rays, 
"Which Sol emits in fferce meridian blaze. 
But, if some sign portends tk"* untimely shower. 
The rustic prophet sees the threatening hour ; 
His sun-burnt hands the scythe and fork forsake^ 
And spotless nymphs may now embrace-— a rake ! 
In petty mounds the fragrant harvest grows, 
And spreads along the AeUs in lengthetf d rotws. 

Kaw wliea Um helj^t of heav% bright Phdesbu* gaint , 
And pDurs a flood of ^ory o*er the plaint ; 
yfhen panting cattle seek the c<>oIing lake, 
And in the sultry pathway ba#ks the snake ; 
O lead me, guard me from the burning hours, 
Hide me, yeibrtsts^ to youf closest h&if^n, 
Where «ift»majesttc, brtuaebing ami s entwine, 
WU)r%eech iifd birch and eveigiieens comhiiw,'^ 
Sprcfad parifcdoir betwiiet the earth sind'fa^a'ven. 
And msdre tft noon an artificifld enren-^ 
Where flows th6 brati^Ung biw^ fbr poetS Htnmew 
And Waving i^ies overhang the streams, 
BtretGh^d en a ntossy couch give me repbee, '* 

ftweet sleep, which sloth or luxury neVM* knows. 



I«! 



I^rom the Monthly Lit6rafy Journal, pubKshed at Con- 
cord, (N. H.) by J. B. Moore. 

INSTAKCfi OF WNGEVlTt. 

Comphildcated in % letter to cue •f the Editors by Johh 

M. HtBT, Esq.. of Dunstable. 

Respecting old Mr. Lovewell^ I bare npi been 
able to procare mach mfonaatiod rehitire to 
bi» life aad cbaracter j how^rer, if we iiiay r6- 
ly OD traditioD, the fblfowiDg succiAct accoaot 
may b< Goitfidered pretty correct Zaccbbcu9 
LovEWibLL, of Danstabie, who lived to the re-» 
tnarkable ^e of one hondred and tWMtj jean^ 
was a aatiy^ of En^latHi: He bad th6 hooMr d* 
senrihg as so tnsign in tbe army of Qfiv^ 
Citoniwell, tbe Protector, and, upon the over- 
throw of tbe Coniidionweaftb, and the musesden 
of Charles II. to the throne 6f bi9 nnfortvaafe 
father, he left bis native coodfiy, emigrated to 
Kew^Engtand, atid settled somewhere in thb vi« 
cialty. la the disturbances whichvo frequently 
anbed tbe *arly settlers of this country, against 
the savages' of the wiidemesfi) in which the off^ 
Apring of Mr. Loveweil bore aneh honorable 
parts and acquired so mafiy laurel^ he remained 
an idle apedtato/^ alwayr maiataiDing the strict* 
est oedtrality^ In bis ponversations with tbe 
fndiaus^ th^y fr^qdeatly toM htm of the many 
Dpportonitias they had of taking his life, while 
lying concealed in ambush, but on account of his 
great friendship for them, together with the 
circumstancie ot his haying white hnrir (for which 
scalps the tfrenctb government paid no bounty) 
<faey never molested him. Not much is known 
respecting his fimilyf excepting his three sons, 
Who were ail di^nguislTed m«n, dod worthy the 
remembrance of their eoontryniea. Zaccheus 
was a 4^1oneJlf tmd is nientioned by Dr. B^Huiap ; 
Jonat9i4n wlis kdown as a 04nistePf representa-* 
live And Judge ; and John wm tbe tel^btfttiod 
hero of requawkett. 

DurutabUj May 23, 183?. 



AUTHENTIC ANECDOTE. 
Communicated by Dr. luMAc Stsaaas, of Dnnbarton. 
Capt. Caleb Page and Robert Hogg were 
among the first inhabitants of Dunbarton, and 
experienced all the privations, hards»h]p9, and 
fears^ attendant on settlers of a new country. — 
Page removed from Atkinson ; was somewhat 
abov^ the generality of first settlers as to prop- 
erty ; and withal was a verv KberaY spirited 
man, imparting his advice and assistance to his 
neighbors on many occasions. Hogg came from 
Ireland ; Was poor, ignorant of the custom9 of 
the country, and of the art of husbandry ; but 
he had a good education for that time, and was 
often employed to instruct tbe children of his 
neighbors, by which means he obtained the ap- 
pellation of master. An anecdote is related of 
these two men characteristic of the cordiality 
and friendship that subsisted among the early 
settlers of our country, and which waa not saf- 
fered to be embittered by the most severe jests. 
Hogg, wishina to plant some potatoes, and hav- 
ing understood that people used manure to in- 
crease their growth, applied to Capt Page to 
know wbat he mast use, as* he had ho manure. 
Page told him that rotten hemlock wo«ld an- 
swer every purpose as a substitute. He accor- 
dingly applied a shovel full to each hill. The 
heat and dryness of this substance was such that 
it prevented the potatoes from vegetating:. Be- 
ing asked a few weeks after how his potatoes 
looked, Hogg replied, ^^ They baye denied the 
resurrection, for not one of them has come up.'^ 
Mr. Hogg, however, tooh fbmid out the joke 
that had been put «pon him^ aild without any 
ill-will waited for an opportunity to retaliate in 
his own way. Being sent to by Pajope for tobac- 
co plants, he sent him a quantity of young mul-> 
lens, which, when young, bear a great resem 
blance to tobacco ptanta. Page hikl thea^ vei^ 
Carefully set ovt, when lo ! instead of tobacco, 
he raised a fine crop of muUeru. At harvest- 
time, Page ordered his men to fiR a cart body 
ftdi of potatoes and take over to neighbor Hogg ; 
this was accontmgly done. Master Hogg Ae- 
wife, seat Page a large roU of home raised to- 
baccc-'-^frtcL 

ANIMAL INSTINCT. 

In the " Introduction to Entomology,'^ by 
Kirby k. Sp^nce, voU ii, p. 602, the following 
very remarkable instance of tbe power oi dis<> 
covering home, exhibited by an ass, is commu- 
nicated on the authority of Lieut Alderman, of 
tfaq royal engineers, who was personally ac- 
quainted with the facta 

^^In Maf^h, 1816, an ass^ the property of 
Capt. Dundas, of the royal navy, then at Malta, 
was shipped on board the ister frigate, Capt. 
Forrest, bound from Qibrtiltar fbr that inland. 
The. vessel having struck on some sands off 
Point de Gat, St soa»^ distance from the shore, 
the aSs was thrown overboard to gpive it an op-* 
portunity of swimming to land ; A poor one, (or 
tbe sea was ruttning^ so high, that a bdcat which 
leA the Mp was lost A few da(^ afterwards, 
however, whsn the gates of Gibraltar were 
opened in the morning, the ass^ presented him- 
self for admittance, and proceeded to the stable 
of Mr. Weeks, a mel^chant^ wfaach be had Sot- 
merly occnpried, to the no small snrpnae of this 
gentlemeny who imagined that, from some acci- 
dent, the animal had never been 8hi\)ped on 
bosrtf the later. On the return of this vessel 



to repair, the mystery was erplatned ; and it 
turned out, that Valiante (as the ass was calfed). 
had not only swam safely to shore^ but^ without 
guide, compass, or travelling mapy iMd fiiund 
his way from Point de Gat to Gibraltar, a dis- 
tance of more than two hundred ndles^ tfaranghr 
a mountainous and intricate country, kite rsected 
by streams, which he had never traversed be- 
fore, and in so short a period, that he coold 
not have made one false turn. His not hmmxi§ 
been stopped on ttie road^ was attribute to t^ 
ci rc u ms t ance of his having been formerly used 
to whip criminals upon, which was indicated to 
the peasants, who have a superstitious horror 
of such asses, by the holes in his ears^ to which 
the persons flogged were tied.^^ 

CATORPILLAR9. 

Th& followbg paragraph is from the Wood- 
stock (Vt.) Observer, of June lOth. 

*^ Many of the orchards in this vicinity are 
sufieriog from tlie visitation cf caterpillar9*-^ 
These vermin infest (he- apple, plum, cherry, 
and other fniit trees, in seme instances iniiidhiip 
their nests upon them, and in <ytheTS ancilinr 
theni in companies, devotfrtng the leaves and 
then quitting tliem. A similar species of woroi 
preyed upon the trees on the west side ef tfc€ 
mountain last season. There it is said tliey 
travelled in a direct Hne, destroying the or- 
chards that fell in their way^. As a preventa- 
tive, it is reconunended to put upon, the tree a 
circle of tar, which will prevent the ascent of 
the caterprllar, and preserve the foliage on trees 
where the worm is not bred.^ 

Simplicity and Integrity of the Smiee JHoimtmnetn. 

A peasant named Frantz, came one eveniiig 
tfO, look for Gasper who w^s mowing a meadow, 
and said, ^^ My friend, this is my liar vest ,' thoa 
knowest we have a ^p4te about this mea^w ; 
vm know not to whom it properly belongs ; to 
^decide this question, 1 hare collected the jodigeB 
at Schwitz ; come then tomorrow with me be- 
fore them." *^ Thou seest Frantz, that I have 
Bsowed the meadow, I cannot benbsent^ ^And 
I cannot send aWay tiie jo^es, irhe have fixed 
on this day ; indeed we should have known lo 
whom it belonged before it was mown.** Tbegr 
had seme tittle controversy on tlni snbject ; but 
at last Gasper said, '« I will tell thee what tboo 
shalt do. Go tomorrow to Schwitsc ; give tbe 
jnd^es my reasons and tbiM ; and I shali snve 
the trouble of going myself.^ On this ngroe- 
ment Frantz went to plead for and against hins- 
self, and threw out the reasons on both sides as 
well as he could. When the judges had decid- 
edf he wont to Gaspar : ^^ The meadow is ttuse 
— the sentence is in thy faror." 

People the earth with such men, and happi- 
ness will dwell there I 

THE MILLER MXD PAINTER. 
A miller at P — , who lately quitted his mill 
to keep n public bouse, sent for a painter to 
paint him a sign, which he would have the mill. 
^ 1 must have the miller looking out of the wio- 
d6W.^ **' II sbaU be done," said tbe painter.— 
^ Biit as I never seem to b(s idle, yon nrast oNike 
him pop in fiir head if any one look at Mm.^ 
This also the painter promised, and brought 
iiome the sign. ^^ It is well done, but where is 
the miller r* >^Oh^" saya the painter, "he 

popped a^ffl^^^j^hgiyy^laJgr^ 
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From the Mass* Ag^icaltnral Journal, for June. 

THE MODE or MAKING CIDER ADOPTED BY 
THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY AT CANTERBU- 
KY^ NEW-HAMPSHIRE, COMMONLY CALLED 
SHAKERS. 

{'It is with great pl^sure we insert this article, not 
J on account of its intrinsic merits, which are grett, 
it ha^in^ all the clearness, precision, and simplicity 
which you woald expect from men so well skilled, and 
who make the beat cider (h is said) in New-England, 
)ind who, in every thmg they undertake are eminently 
•uccessfvl ; but because it gives us an <^portunity of 
speaking of th« admirable example set by this descrip- 
tion of persons In all that relates to agriculture, horti- 
culture, and manufactures. With their peculiar tenets 
and ceremonies, an agricultural work has no concern ; 
but it is its province to recommend excellent examples 
of neatness in tuUtPotion^ and in care, and caution, and 
^delity in maauiactnrtBg articles important to the far^ 
mer. It will not be questioned, that ^he Shakers have 
set a most praise-worthy example — ^not of industry, so- 
briety, and neatness rturtly^ but of exactitude. They 
undertake nothing in which they do not succeed better 
than their neighbours \- an4 the secret of their success 
will be found to consist in* their system of order, and 
the thoroui^h and effectual manner in which every 
thing is performed. It is highly probable, that this 
sect (should it continue to maintain its ground) will 
finally famish the states in which they bvc, with the 
^t and purest seeds, with the neatest and most iaith- 
fully manufactured implements. We hope, that other 
fleets of christians will shew, that there is nothing pe- 
culiar in the opinions of the Shakers which should pro- 
duce of necessity these happy and honourable results, 
bat that they will an strive to ^^ have every thing per- 
formed decently and in order.^^ We hope to be able 
to reply to the queries of ti&e Shakers, as to the mann- 
lacture of woad,- or rather its preparation from the leaf, 
4br the immediate use of the dyer. They will be pleas- 
ed with the letters on that subject, of Gen. Dearborn 
and Mr. Crownlnshleld.] — J&d. ^f the Mats, Agr, Rep. 

To JoJU Prince^ Esq. Trecmnr^r of the AfaimMif: 
$ttts Agrioultuftil Sdciety. 

CAVTft«.BiT&T, March 24, ldS8. 
Much respected Friend Prface, • 

I recently received ymt very Uberai mid 
JTorthY fftTor of the 2dd nit. for vrhic¥ I feel a 
graterol acknowledgnaent, and hope to nake yon 
some compensation wheneTer you call on ns 
again. We were very glad to heiir of yoqr 
safe retnm home. 

The No. of the Jonmal cdntaining Gen. Dear- 
bom^B letter on woad, we have had ; bat our 
clothier having cultivated thiB plant the last 
aeason with sncce'ss, is now in quest of informa- 
tion hofV to manufacture and prepare it for use. 
He has respect to a treatise to which the Gen- 
eraPs letter refers. 

As to experiments and improvements to com- 
municate to the Agricultural Society, be assured 
we feel much indebted to you, and alsq to Esq. 
John L. Sullivan, for your liberality, and should 
be willing to communicate any thing in our 
power, that would be beneficial to mankind ; 
but as our minds^ are not so intent on natural 
,and external things as on an interest in Christ, 
and as our agricultural pursuits and improve- 
ments are so small and simple, we consider our- 
selves inadequate to say much on that subject 

However, there are two or three small im- 
provements we shall mention for your consider- 
ation, having been under our experience for 
some years ; and which we find to be benelicial 
to US) and from which, if you and others can 



derive the same benefit, we shall feel ourselves 
amply rewarded for giving the following hints. 
l9t. The process in making and refinmg ci- 
der in order to have it good and wholesome, is 
so simple, (though important) (hat many peo- 
ple entirely oveHook it, strpposing the mystery 
so deep, as to be entirely out of their reach : 
and others, perhaps, tenacious of the customs of 
their forefathers, shut their eyes and ears to 
any improvement, however propitious to their 
interest and comfort ; such wilt probably be con- 
teated to. smack over their ill-flavored and un- 
wholesome beverage th>ough life. 

^ow, friend Priqce, if we should explain 
what we know respecting the management of 
cider, some people would laugh, and say they 
did that and a great deal more : and I suspect 
they do, and add many more ingredients, such 
as water, pomace, and rotten fruit; and perhaps 
something more from fowls, beasts, and vermin, 
none of which makes the cider any better. 

We shall not hesitate to give it as our deci- 
ded opinion, that cool climates are much more 
favourable to cider than warm. However, what 
greatly contributes to the goodness and delicacy 
of cider, is the cleanliness of the casks which 
coDtain It. In fine, all utensils used in mailing 
cider, should be kept clean, and not duflered to 
get sour thiough the whole process ; even the 
press should be frequently rinsed down, during 
the time of making cider, to prevent sourness 
or a change in the cider. 

To clean casks which have be^n used for ci- 
der, we take them irom U>e ceU^ir as Aopn as 
convenient after the cider is ^t, freterVln^ the 
iees for stilling) and rinae each cleao^ first wifh 
«.pailfttU of sc«ildiDg walpr,, then ' with cold, 
leaving the casks ..with the bungs down for a 
da^ or two, or till dry. ^en we bung them 
tight, and return them ' to the cellar, or some 
convetdent place (not too dry) for their recep- 
tion. Previous to filling these casks with cider 
the ensuing season, we eicald and rinse them 
again, as above. Foul musty casks ought to be 
committed to the fire. Hogsheads or large 
casks are the best for cider, especially those 
that have recently been used for rum or other 
spirit. . ' 

Apples that drop early we make into cider 
for stilling, it being unfit for table use; the 
spirit of which, t<^ether with (hat of the lees, 
we return back to our store cider at the time 
of racking, which is generally about the first of 
January. Cider made of apples before they are 
fbBy ripe, we deem unfit for drinking : and even 
when ripe, if they are made into cider dur- 
ing warm weather so as to produce , a sudden 
and rapid fermentation, the cider will unavoid- 
ably be hard and unpleasant* . The fact is, the 
slower cider is in fermenting, the better it will 
bf at any age : consequently the later in the 
season it is made, and the cooler the weather 
(if the business can be conveniently performed) 
the better; especially for long keeping. How- 
ever, this is a cold work for the fingers, unless 
prissed in a rack, which is the best method. 

About the first of November we think a suit- 
able season, if the weather be dry^ to gather 
aidiput und^r cover apples for store cider.-^ 



Af^er lying m this sittiation till mellow, (iiot 
rotten) «irfe commence grindlitg. 

Doubtle^ goo* cider (or early we, or per- 
haps for the first year^ drinking, iiray be mad^ 
previous to Ibis time ; but cool serene weather 
should be chostn for the busidest. ^ ^•- 

The* grinding trough should be spacioM 
enough to contain a cheese, in order to admit 
the pomace (if the weather be cool) to He Over 
one night before pressing, ifhis method con* 
tributes much, both to the colour and quittitity 
fOf the cider: 

In the morning pren It out grildually, and 
put it up into the casks tl^ough straw, or rath- 
er a coarse sieve, fitted and placed wilhki the 
tunnel : titter which, we convey it immediately 
to a cool cellar, leaving out the bugs till the 
fermentation chiefly subsides, which may be as- 
certained by the froth settling back at the bung^ 
hole. We tiien drive in the btmgfs tight, leav- 
ing a small spigot vent a while longer, if no^ 
require, to check the pressure, which miist fi- 
nally b^ mslde air tight. 

About the first of January, we rack it off* free 
from the iees into clean casks. Those that 
have been recently used for spirit are to be prc^ 
fbrred But otherwise ; having dfitwn'off one 
cask, we torn out the lees, scafd and rinse the 
cask as above ; add three or four pails fuH^of 
cider ; then bum in the cask, a match of brim- 
stone attached by a hook, to the end ,of a large 
wire fixed ia the small end of a long tapping 
bung fitting any hole. When the match is burnt 
out, take off tiie remnant ; a^fly the bung again^ 
and shake the cask i» ord^r to impregnate the 
elder with {he fume. . Add more cider and bum 
anotiw* muStt. Tbon add from onf to three 
gallons of spirit (obtained from the lees as aboire) 
to one kogshatd; fill up llie cask with cider, 
and \nnig H down air tight, and let it renuiin till 
it becomes of mature 8^. 

Cider managed in this way will keep pleas^ 
ant for years. We would not be understood te 
8iq;g«st a notion, that good cider cannot be ob^ 
tained without the addition of spirit ; especially 
for immediate use, or the first yeslr^s drinking; 
but the contrary. Tet spirit will give it a new 
and vigorous body, and insare its preservation^ 
To make matches for stumming casks, take 
strips of linen or cotton rag« about 11-2 inch 
wide, and 3 or 4 inches long, dip the end of each 
in melted brimstone, to the. extent of one inch. 
2d. Another improvement, though very sim* 
pie, we shall recommend, as having i)een higb- 
ly beneficial to us for some years; that Is, the 
preservation of vines, and other. plants, from 
the depredations of bugs and insects, by means 
of wooden boxes. These boxes are made of 
thin boards, about one foot square, and 4 or 5 
inches deep ; covered with thin, loose<^woven 
cloth, either of cotton, hemp, or linen, quite as 
thin as a coarse meal sieve. Tiie cloth should 
be oiled over with linseed oil. The boles are 
placed and kept ov.er the hUls tiU the j^ines 
become of sufficient growth and strength to bid 
defiance to the depr^ations of those devOudng 
msects. This is the dieapest, best, aiid fifiaHf 
the only efiectual method that we have ever 
found to preserve ouf vin^ from destruction. 
Digitized Dy vjJV^v^ 
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These boxes with careful usdge' will proba- 
bly last for the term of 15 or 20 years. They 
should be put under cover wheu they are not id 
use ; and it would be well to repeat the oiliog^ of 
tbe cloth tops once in 4 or 6 years with train oil. 

3d. Another thing haying been (Under our ex- 
perience for many years, we find to be very 
beneficial to us in our joint situation ; that is, it 
saves considerable manual strength and bard la- 
bour, viz. the taking off hay from the load and 
placing it on the mow by a horse, whh what we 
call grabs or hooks, fixed to a tackle, which is 
suspended to the ridge pole or rafter of tbe 
bam, nearly over the centre of the mow ; and 
to the rope of which (passing under a truck) a 
horse is hitched and ridden by a small boy di- 
rectly forward through the yard. We frequent- 
ly take off a ton of hay at four or five draughts, 
each of which being suspended by a rope, is, by 
two hands easily swung, as tbe rope slacks, to 
any part of the mow. The rope is held by the 
loadman, while the horse turns about and com- 
mences his trip towards the load. However, we 
could not recommend this method to farmers 
who cut hay on a small scale, or where but few 
biknds are employed. 

At any rate, we should rather prefer the loca- 
tion of a bam (when practicable) on the side of 
an hill, so as to facilitate a passage over a floor 
across the beams. This method we have prov- 
ed, and find it an excellent plan. I presume 
one man in this situation, will get off more hay 
in the same time, and mth less fatigue, than four 
would in the ordinary way. 

4th. And lastly ; we have a machine(moved by 
water) for thrashing and cleaning g^in ; which 
we can, with confidence, recommend to great 
farmers. This machine will thrash and wimiow 
unusually clean, at least 100 bushels per day : it 
has done 16 bushels per hout. Thus it not on- 
ly saves much time and hard labotr, bdt also 
ebables us to secure our g^in firom- vettntn and 
oihet waste, immediately aftier kt^cvfSting. Al- 
though (as we understand^ soos^ Mgaicious spec- 
ulator has copied a model, -or nearly • model, 
from our machine, and obtained a p^^ent for the 
same, as having been h^ own invention ; yet 
we think we are fully aUe to prove our right of 
claim to the invention, ft being the result of our 
own mental researches. 

We never saw nor heard of any thing simi- 
]ar, previous to our building the above- men-, 
tioned machine for our own use, in the summer 
of the year 1819; to the benefit of which, we 
4Qnake you and every other man freely welcome, 
having never intended to make other people 
tributary to our avarice, by securing a patent 
for this, or any thing else, that might be of ser- 
vice to mankind. However, as we have not 
room here to give a plan, nor even a minute 
description of this machine, you will please to 
oall and see it tbe first opportunity, apd judge 
for yourself of its utility. 

Although water may justly be considered by 
far the best power of motion, yet 1 presume 
this machine may be so cotpstructed as to operate 
by horses. The cost, exclusive of a building 
to contain the grain, ^ probably about ilOO. 
I am, with due respect, your friend, 

FRANCIS WANKLEY. 

P. S* One <|f your former numbei^ speaks 
much in favor ^fiorin grass ; if you think it to be 
profitable, we%hookl like to procure means for 
propagating it ; also a small paper of Mangel 
Wurtzel seed. 
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Mr. Editor — It has become a general prac- 
tice among farmers to keep Swine shut up in 
small yards for convenience, and the making of 
manure. This method I have adopted, and find 
the advantages to be very great. I still find it 
necessary that' hogs, thus confined, should be 
constantly fed during tbe summer season with 
green iood, as their nature is such that they 
require it, and 1 am decidedly of the opinion 
that they do much better for being thus fed. 1 
have sometimes cut clover and other kinds of 
grass, and thrown it to my hogs, which they 
eat very well, but I have more generally prac- 
tised feeding them with swamp brakes, whkh 
they devour greedily, and which 1 believe do 
them as much good as clover or any other kind 
of grass. 

} go to a swamp once in three or four daf s, 
and gather a quantity of brakes, and deposit 
them in my cellar in order to keep them in a 
green state. Once in a day I give as many of 
them to my hogs as I think they will devour. 

My method of gathering them is to pull them 
up, being careful to get the heart or pith which 
grows in the centre at the bottom. This kind 
of brakes frequeetly grows in meadows and 
someflmes on hard land among grass, and if 
pulled in June (taking care to get the heart oc 
pith) they rarely if ever grow again. 

A FARMER 
. Witreesierj June 23, 1823. 

VOR tHB NEW EJrGLAJfD FARMER. 

Mr. Editor — Having taken an excursion of a 
few days into some of the towns in Maine, 1 
have been induced to examine a number of 
comfieids ; in many of which I have found a 
great number of our secreted destructive ene- 
mies, the wire or chit worm, Tliis I presome 
is thelit returning abundant year. I found mos^ 
farmers insensible of the approach of the lurk- 
ing foe. One iarmer )n Durham, with gteti 
labor and care, opened every hill in a field of 
two acres, and found on an average a dozen in 
a hill. He replanted it on Saturday last with 
seed soaked in an infusion of the spirits of tur- 
pentine, i examined a number of hills with 
him yesterday, the 4th of June, and fdund on 
an average seven to a hill; the last planted 
kernels as yet unwounded. i took an hundred 
of these hardsided destroyers of our prospects 
of hasty pudding, and gave them a snug birth 
in a snuff box (being entirely destitute of the 
com/brting powders,) and distributed them as 
follows : — I took out fifty, and gave the remain- 
der a sprinkling of earth for bedding in the box. 
Now as I am neither doctor, chemist nor far- 
mer, I take courage to trouble you with my 
guessing experiments, solely to awaken the at- 
tention of the philoso|.her and thinking farmer 
to a subject of deep interest to this country. 1 
took three spoonfulls of tbe decoction of the 
sweet or white elder, that bad been boiled one 
hour ; put it into a common white saucer, and 
then put in a small piece of earth in the centre. 
i then put in a number of the worms ; they still 
live, but tiave lost the power of locomotion ;— 
they have now been in twenty-four hours. I 
then put six or seven into another saucer with 
three spoonfuls of the juice of elder only; tkey 
died in eighteen hours. I put in the same nim- 
ber with two spoonfuls of lime, so wetted that 
water stood round the edges of the cup ; they 



died in about six hours. With three spoonfuls 
of juice 1 put one of lime ; they died in about 
twelve hours. With three spoonfuls of water 
and one of salt, .they lived, abou^. eight hours< 
lo the solution of copperas, a piece as large as 
a robin's e§^, and four spoonfuls of water, they 
were lively at twelve last night ; I found them 
dead this morning, June 6th, at 5 o'clock ; they 
of coufBe died between twelve and seventeen 
hours. The fifty remaining in the box appear 
to be in excellent health. I put thirty kernels 
of com into each saucer, which I intend to plant 
this morning, and to ' put a goodly ntmiber of 
worms into each hill, hoping to leara whether 
corn will grow after such trials, and whether 
the worm will touch it ; whether that will ope- 
rate as the greatest security against his depreda- 
tion, which In the shortest time will deutroy him. 
This I know not ; but these experiments were 
(bunded on the consideration, that wild animals^ 
birds and insects, almost universally avoid every 
thing poisonous in the natural and simple state. 
It is generally by compotmds that instinct is de- 
ceived, but by the juices of some simples nuiny 
creatures are instantly allured to destruction. 
For example, take a few kernels of the ey;^o< or 
spurred rye^ steep them a short time in water, 
pour it into a plate and set it on the floor in fly 
season ; all the flies in the room in a few minutes 
will be found dead at the seducing cup. This 
is probably the most powerful poison found in 
Maine. I have it from unquestionable authority 
that a girl in Topsham, out of banter, undertook 
lo eat it, but before she had finiriied two kernels 
was most severely emeticised. The theory is 
very plausible, that this was the origin of the 
dreadful and sometimes almost uncontrolable 
spotted fever, that toek its rise in Worcester 
county, Mass, a rye country, and which extend- ' 
ed through JS'ew Hampshire and Maine. When 
the fever raged most, the spurred rye was most 
aba^f^nt« For niyself I aTwtays have it pkked 
oiit of rye before I send it to mill. I had rather 
givcf it to flies than eat it myself. 

Much, I am told, has recently been written 
on the wonderful powers of the sweet elder, by 
men of the first science in Europe. One says^ 
«* Only whip your tender plants, infested with 
insects, with the bough of elder, they instantly 
disappear; sprinkle them with its juice, they 
will not return ; lay a leaf at the hole of a 
mouse, be will never come out" If so power- 
ful on the surface, may it not have some effect 
ben^th it ? I have indmted many farmers to 
replant their com soaked at least twenty-four 
hours in the elder^ after the water is boiled 
half away. Should this succeed^ it will be Im- 
portant to the country ; should it foil, it will 
not hurt the com. i, 

If it should be asked why I intrude unproved 
theorems on the publie? I answer. It is more to 
ffam the farmer of his unseen danger, than in 
anyway to direct or advise a remedy. The 
spring has been late, and in my opinion there is 
a great prospect of another cold season. Let 
the farmer recollect 1806, 1812, and 1816, what 
iiisecu then appeared^ what crops he mised, 
and should he be necessitated to replant, oats 
and potatoes may yet yield a good crop. 

1 have this moment received communications 
from two farmers in Durham, with rnoch satis- 
faction. One has planted four quarts of com 
on stubble f round, not soaked ; one quart soaked 
in wirter forty-eight hours, with half a aill of 
Digitized Dy V3 v/ v^ v iv* 
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tpiriti of tur^nttfie. The other did the same 
OB nem plougktd ground. The uDsoaked of botti 
it almofti eirtirtiy cut off. The 9oaked of both 
has come up a»looohed aod vigorous. 

1 hare been ignorant of the qmntiUj of tur- 
pentme that maj be used with safety. Heie 
seems to be a good demonstration. 

The broim bog, or smaller beetle, appeared 
on Ihe 16th of May, and the air is literally 
filled with them in the evening. They some- 
times give you an uncivil knock in the face in 
the evening, as if they had lost their way.— 
They are now depositing their eggs to rear the 
mischievous grub worm, that cuts com, cabbage 
and most vegetables at the surface. The youog, 
it is said, arrive at maturity iiv four years, then 
turn to the bug again. Qi«ef« — h not this the 
returning year of this plodding creature, that 
teems- wantonly to cut off your plant, without 
making use of it ? A. 



worn. TILB STW KHOLAND TARMSR. 

M, Farm, /ti»e 21, 1823. 
Mb. Editor — I saw a request in your paper, 
page 347, that some person would give a plan 
of a Cow House, and as I have seen no answer 
will give you a plan of mine ; not that I think 
it perfect, but that every subscriber is in duty 
bound to see that all inquiries made through 
your paper are answered in due time. It is 30 
feet long — stanchions are from the centre of 
each 3 feet apart— crib 3 feet wide — a rack on 
the side of the crib next the mow one foot wide, 
ivhfch is one foot from the floor, that the meal 
bags may be easily put under — the slats in the 
rack perpendicular — a board in the bottom of 
the rack slanting, that the seeds, &c. may fall 
next the cattle — width from stanchions to side 
of the barn 10 feet — bed must be varied in 
width as the cattle are long or •hort — tpenclj 
nine Inches lower than the bed, and nine inches 
lower than the walk back of the cattle ; or half 
the depth wiH answer there, and is preferable 
particularly if the bam is low posted '='*"" 



I conceive, that availing ourselves of this lure, 
we might kindle small tires in different parts of 
our gardens, near the vines particularly which 
art annoyed by these voracious depredators, 
(md they would precipitate thwuelves into the blaze, 
A kind of flambeau might be made, by winding 
round one end of a stick about a foot and a half 
long, okl r^^, or swingled tow, dipped in tar 
or melted brimstone. Let this be stuck into the 
ground, and set on fire with a candle s and it 
will continue burning a considerable timCy and 
prove the funeral pyre to ilayria<ls. These lights 
might be so placed as not to injure the adja- 
cent plants, nor endanger surrounding buildings, 
as no sparks would fly from them; and, if any 
fears are entertained, they might be watched 
till they were burnt out, and the effect would 
be thus ascertained, in order to justify the rep- 
etition of the experiment. 

i have often tound the diflBculty of freeing 
my plants from the ravages of insects, especial- 
Ij of the coleopterous class, because they have a 
knd of coat of mail covering their wings that 
sheds off whatever is sprinkled over them with 
the purpose of destroying them, and because 
they occupy generally the 4mder sides of the 
lesves, or frequent high branches where they 



into the body of a fruit tree will preserve it 
from caterpillars, canker worms, &c. but we 
shall entertain some doubts on the subject, for 
the reasons above mentioned, till farther expe- 
riments shall prove or disprove the efficacy of 
the supposed specific— Ed. Farmer. 

From the lecond volume of the Memoirs of the Boarel 
of AgHoultare of the State of New York. 

On preventing the destruction of Trcts by Cater- 
pillars, 
[By George Webster, of Albany.] 
From my experience, 1 am fully satisfied our 
fruit and forest trees may be preserved from 
that dreadful insect, the caterpillar, in a very 
sure and easy way. In the year 1 805, the large 
elm at our comer was nearly stript of its leaves 
by a small caterpillar. Various modes to de- 
stroy them were made tise of, such as covering 
the body of the tree with tar, fish oil, and burn- 
ing their nests, but without any good effect. — 
Some day in the month of July, I was standing 
at our door, when a gentleman trom Niskayuna 
was passing by. He accosted me in words like 
these : — ^^ George, 'tis a pity to lose so fine a 
tree." In answer--^' We have made use of va- 



are inaccessible : but they would be tempted to nous articles to destroy them, bat without suc- 
fly down to a blaze. . The various kinds of cess.'^— " 3end," sajs he, " and get a little sul 



Stan- 



m$th$, (parents of most destructive broods,) and 
the winged aphides^ those great destroyers of 
the grape vine, would more certainly be lured 
by a bright flame to inevitable destruction. 

Perhaps a flambeau, at the end of a long pole, 
might be held up near to apple trees when in 
bloom, and be the means of destroying many of 
the small flies which deposit those eggs in the 
opening blossom that form the worm generated 
in the core of the iruit. 

In the trarty aumoicr 1 Kov^ oha^^ed im- 

monse swarms of minute black flies, just at eve- 
ning, around the plum trees j and suspect them 
of being the occasion of those galls, or excre- 
scences which occasion such injury to the tree. 
If so, the expedient which I have suggested. 



chions I think far preferable to bows for seca-^tnay be tried to advantage upon them, 

rity hot cattle lie easiest in bows. Mvcows, These remarks, are, perhaps, too trivial to be 

heads are all parted with a partition four or I communicated to the public in the Agricultural 



five feet high, which prevents all quarrels and 
reaching. Yours, &c. HERDSM.\N 



From the Mass. Agricaltural Repository. 
ON A MODE OF DESTROYING INSECTS. 
1 take the liberty of indicating a method of 
destroying the rose-bug, and other winged in- 
sects, which are such nuisances in our gardens, 
and so destructive to the tender shrubs and 
plants, which was suggested to me by the follow- 
ing ofxurrence. Going into my-garden one sum- 
mer evening, with a hmthom, to gather salW, 
I found, on my return to the house, that the 
lanthom was cohered with rose4>ugs and other 
Insects, which had been attracted to it by the 
Hght. This simple circumstance led me to the 
inference that Ute propensity of moths and all 
winded insects lofty at a lieht, wUlfumuhijewith 
^ mciHM of at least diminishing their number by 
fiffering them to become SELF-oBSXRoyERS. 

It is well known how troublesome they are 
ly thronging our rooms in the evenings, where 
i candle or lamp is burning ; how they fly round 
,t, snd scathe their wings in its blaze ; and how 
ihc7 pelt against the windows, which we are 
obl^ed to shut in order to exclude them. Now, 



Repository and Journal. If, however, you think 
that they may serve to suggest expedients to 
those who have leisure and opportunity to make 
the trial, you will please make that use of them. 
With affectionate regards, your friend, 
THADDEUS MASON HARRIS. 



The following recipe is very important in- 
deed if its efficacy has not been over-rated. It 
sometimes happens that a remedy is applied to 
a disorder which is already yielding to the ope* 
rations of nature, and the medicine has the ere 
dit of efi'ecting a cure which would have taken 
place if it had not been applied. And it may 
happen that an application may be made to a 
tree, vine, or other vegetable, for the destruc- 
tion of insects, at the precise point of time when 
tbey would have died or have ceased tlieir rar- 
afes without such applu^ion ; and in that case, 
the thing applied is thought more useful than it 
iA We hope that nothing of that kind has taken 
pj|ce in the experiments related in the follow- 
ing article ; and that a little sulphur introduce 



ph^r, and bore into the tree about six inches, 
and fill it with sulphur, and my word for it, not 
a caterpillar shall be seen after forty-eight 
hours." " Will you stay and see it done ?"— 
" I will," wid he. The hole was bored, the 
sulphur put in, and a piece of wood the size of 
a cork drove ki very strongly, to prevent the 
sap or sulphur oozing out. In a less time than 
he mentioned, there was not the vestige of a 
caterpillar on the tree. Spen ^fter, a large ca- 
Urpilhir appeared on our poplars, in front of 
my hou^:, every tree was' served in the same 
way as the elm had been^ and the >resuU the 
same^ — wfiile my nei^libova ^ot down those fine 
trees, bed^use they were very much alarmed 
that the insect wa^ that very venomotfs reptile 
called " the asp." A feW days af^er 1 discov- 
ered that a very beautiful plum-tree in my yard 
was attacked by the caterpillar : the same course 
was applied, and the insult the same. 1 have 
followed this practice every year since 1805, 
when I discovered these insects on my trees, 
and there has never been a caterpillar on my 
trees after forty-eight hours. It has been tried 
m New York and Pennsylvania, where I have 
been present, and in the western parts of this 
state. In no case has it, to my knowledge or 
belief, felled. Two tnen are sufficient tQ go 
through an orchard or forest of ^00 tre^ in a 
day. 

Ab<e.— It is possible that the mode in which 
the sulphur is put in the 'tree^ might be ^easier 
communicated by words than on paper. 

P. S. I have strong presentiments in my mind, 
Ihat if applied to our peach, plum or cherry 
trees, it would prevent the black rust. 

Rust of Wheat. — Mr. Isaac Young, of Georgia, 
mixed rye amongst his seed wheat, and thus es- 
caped the blast of his wheat. It was repeatedly 
tried, till he was cooTioced of its efficacy ; and 
then he sowed fivo acres with wkeat^ surrounded 
rvith a list of 2b feet breadth of rye ; this also suc- 
ceeded ; and being repeated, is found a ceftain 
security to the wheat.^^jB(m2ieyV Hwka/ndf^\\^ 
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From the Masi. Agricultural Repository fer June. 

Refleetiohs on the importance of sleeping S^eds in 
various fructifying tiquids^ wlwk has been the 
subject of much discussion. 

Men have. been always prone to devise, and 
adopt some ready and mysterious way of has- 
tening perfection in all the arts. There is no 
one of them, that has not at times boasted its. 
philosopher's stone— some expeditious mode of 
dispensing with what Providence has made in- 
dispensable to the attainment of all good in this 
vrorld, viz. constant, unremitted, intelligent ex- 
ertion. However futile and ridiculous these 
endeavors may have been in other arts and sci- 
ences, (and they are in this age of true philoso- 
Cy regarded, as they ought always to have 
en, as the chimeras of enthusiasts,) in the art 
or e<^ience of agriculture, they are eminently 
preposterous and absurd. There is in this art, 
no easy and compendious road to 8(icces& The 
faithful division of the soil by repeated and in- 
cessant labor, the application of proper manures 
or composts to enrich it ; to impart to each par- 
ticular species of soil, the elements in which it 
is found to be deficient — these are the great 
secrets, and the only secrets, of successful cul- 
tivation. While we were young proficients in 
this science, we read with wonder, not unmixed 
with incredulity, the surprising effects of steep- 
ing seeds in various liquors, impregnated with 
substances, which a vain philosophy, always 
inore satisfied with novelty than w4th truth, had 
decided to be the best food for plan tSi As we 
have grown older, we have found that the most 
rational phy8ioloj;:ists are dot yet agreed as to 
what is the proper food of plants; They have 
contented themselyes with simple facts, that 
some plants prefer one species of soil or ma- 
nure, and others prefer a very diflbrent ' one. 
And they have endeavored, as far a^ j^osslble, 
to give to each plant the kind qf sotl in^ct ma- 
nure in which, and by vfbieji, .it iS" found to 
6ourl^ best. 

The supposition^ that so small a seed as that 
of wheat or Indian corn can imbibe from being 
steeped for twenty-four hours in amy liquoi:, 
however fructifying or favorable, a degree of 
force, which can enable it to withstand the ef- 
fects of an uncongenial soil, or to produce more 
abundantly even in a congenial one, stvors too 
strongly of rinystery to be readily adtpted by 
any rational mind. We are not disposed to deny 
, any infiuence whatever to such experiments ; 
but we think it must be very limited, and that 
h has been grossly over estimated. Jt would 
be i:)deed strange, if there ive're not some 
quackerjr In this art, as in all others, and while 
we have at least one hundred medicinesi, which 
19^11 cure every disease to which man is subject 
(though no visibfe diminution of disease has 
been as yet produced by any or all of them,) 
agriculture should not also have its uoiversai 
panacea, competent to eradicate all disease, and 

to product the highest possible state of vegeta- 
ble health. It is with no small pleasure that 
wer are able to staje, that Evelyn, the Bacon of 
philosophical agriculture, bad a thorough dis- 
belief in this short band mode of producing lux- 
uriant and "prolific vegetation. In speaking of 
the soils in whkh forest trees flourish, he gites 
this sly rebuke to the believers in fructifying 
steeps. ^^ Rather, therefore, we would take 
notice how Biany great wits and ingenious per- 



sons, who have leisure and faculty, are in pain 
for the' improvement of tlieir heaths and barren 
hills, cold and starving places, which causes 
them to be despaired of and neglected, whilst 
they flatter their hopes and vain expectations with 
fructifying liquors^ ckuinical menstruume^ and such 
vast conceptions — at the same time, that one may 
shew them as heathy and hopeless grounds and 
barren hills as any in England^ that do now 
bear, or lately have borne, woods, groves and 
copses which yield the owner more wealth than 
the richest and most opulent wheat lands.'^ 

There is a strong vein of sarcasm and truth 
in these remarks, and they had their effect in 
covering England with valuable and beautiihl 
forests and groves, as we now find it. It may 
be of some practical use to add the experience 
of the writer of this article. He planted sone 
hills which consisted entirely of sand or gravel, 
and which would not furnish vegetables for the 
support of a single cow for six weeks in a year. 
It was represented to him by his neighbors that 
trees would not grow upon them. It seemed, 
indeed, to be a hopeless undertaking. Still he 
persevered, and the wood now erowing at the 
end of fifteen years would pay, if cut down aad 
sold to the bakers, for a sum equal to the price 
of the land ; he believes, to double that price. 
Bnt the most important remarks on this subject 
were made in a note by the editor of EvelyaV 
Sylva, Alexander Hunter, the author of the 
" Georgical Essays," a man of rare merit, phi- 
lanthropy, and good sense. He goes at large 
into the question of the value and importance 
of steeping heds^ placing the question, as we 
believe, on its true and rational ground. 

" The steeping of seeds," he remarks, . " in 
prolific liquors, is not of modem invention. — 
The Romans, who wete good husbfindmen, have 
left «M several receipts Tor steepmg grain, in 
order to increase the. powers of v^ets^iles. In 
England, France, Italy, and in all countries 
where agriculture is attended to, we see a va- 
riety of liquors recommended for the same pur- 
pose. Good nourishment has ever been observ- 
ed to add strength and vigor to all vegetables. 
Hence it was natural to suppose, that by filling 
the vessels of the grain with nourishing liquors, 
the germ with its roots would-be invigorated. 
Haw far this is founded on just principles remains 
now to be examined. For my pari," says Mr. 
Hunter, ^^ I am not an advocate for steeps. All 
my experiments demonstrate that they have no 
inherent virtue. I have more than once sown 
the same seed, steeped, and unsteeped, and tho 
all other circumstances were minutely alike, 
y«t I could never obseive the least difference 
in the growth of the crops. / confess' that when 
the light seeds are skimmed off, as in the opera- 
tion of brining, (or steeping in water saturated 
with salt, which is heavier than common water) 
the crop will be improved and diseases prtvent- 
ed^ but these advantages proceed from the good- 
ness o( the grain sown, and not from any prolific 
virtue of the steep. 1 am happy in not being 
singular in my objection to steeps. Many phi- 
losophical farmers have been induced to quit 
their prejudices, and are now convinced, fron 
their own triuls, that there is no dependence 
on prolific liquors, though ever so well recosi- 
mended. Some people have been hardy enough 
to persuade themselves, that the tillering of 
wheat, (its disposition to spread and send up 
many shoots from a single kernel) may be so 



much increased by infiforatiDg the grain (bj 
steeps) that only one half of the seed will be 
required. Bohamel, one of the most accurate 
of experimental husbandmen, and a most excel- 
lent philosopher, speaks ia the strongest lerms 
against th.e pracdce of steeping, sofoir as it sup» 
p0ses an impregnation of veigetable particles. I 
shall not here repeat his experiments. I shall 
ottly observe, that they are such as any farmer 
may make ; they are plain and conclusioe. Good 
seed, when sown upon land in good tilth, will 
ahvays produce a plentiful crop. The best grain 
impregnated to the full with the most approved 
steep, and town upon land indifferently prepar- 
ed, will forever disappoint the hopes of the far- 
mer. I do not presume to condemn the prac- 
tice in positive terms because my own experi- 
ments are against it. Other experiments may 
be opposed to mine.. I shall therefore rest the 
whole upon a description of what happens to 
grain, after it has been committed to the earth. 
The subject is curious, and the discuiaioa of it 
not very difficult. A grain of wheat contains 
within two capsules, a considerable share of 
flour, which, when melted down by the watery 
juices of the earth, constitutes the nourishment 
of the tender plant, until its roots are grown suf- 
ficiently large to absorb their own food. Here 
is evidently a store-house of nutriment, and of 
course the plumpest grains are the most eligible 
for seed. Froid repeated experiments, I am 
convinced that the plumpest seeds are always 
preferable to the small ones. I have sprouted 
every kind of grain in a variety of steeps, and 
can assure the farmer that the root and germ 
never appeared so vigorous as when sprouted 
in simple elementary water — an argument that 
tlie seed requires no assistance. The same steep 
when applied in quantity to the soil^ will on- 
dmibtedly invigorate the roots, and nourish the 
^ptj but in that case it operates like other 
manures, and loses the idea of a steep. At 
nitre, and sea-salt, and lime, are generally ad- 
ded to steeps, I have constantly observed that 
their application rendered the radicle and germ 
sickly and yellow— a plain proof that they were 
unnaturally used at that season. Did the farina 
of the seed need any additional particles, it 
might be supposed that broth made of the flesh 
0^ animals would be most agreeable. [Proba- 
bly founded on the fact that animal manure is 
the mott powerful. — Editors Repository,] 

"To be satisfied of that, I sprouted some 
gtalosin beef broth, and an equal number in 
simple water. They were af\^rwards sown 
but I could perceive no difference in the crop' 
As no invigorating, or fructifying liquor had 
ever stood the test of fair experiment, we uulj 
vttiture to lay it down as an esteUflisked truth 
that plump seed, clear of weeds, and land well 
prepared to receive it, will seldom .disapDoiDt 
the hopes of the farmer." rr ^ 

We are not prepared to express a decided 
opinion in favor of Mr. Hunter^s suggestions, 
though they derive great weight from the suisl 
port of two such men as Duharael and Evelynf^ 

There is one consideration which Mr. Hunt^ 
has certainly not pressed so far as he migb 
have done. The buUc of the seed is so extreme 
ly small, compared with the roots and top ^ 
any plant (Indian com, for example, whose ro<t 
and tops probably contain from 200 to 500 timet 
as much matter as the seed,) that it is inciedi- 
ble, that any productive virtue (be it evei so 
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great) c<mld imterially ajOfect the growth of a 
plant, which daily reqqirea so much food. We 
thoQght «the article ingenious, and i¥e giire. it 
the preference, because it is in opposition to a 
long established opinion, founded in mystery. 
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JSOTICE. 

Gentlemen whose names are nov on 
the list of subscribers to this paper are 
Fespectfnllj solicited to continue their 
patronage ; and those who do not give 
us notice to the contrary, on or before 
the 15th day of July next, will be con- 
aidered as subscribers for the se^nd 
volume. 



more troublesoine and expensive. According 
to Dr. Deane, the temperature of the milk room 
should be from 50 to 55 degrees of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer ; and the Complete Grazier says 
^^ where the temperature of the milk room has 
become affected bj the carrymg^ of newly drawn 



milk into it, it may be easily reduced to the .causes her to get into the habit of giving less 



Farmer'* and Gardtner^s Remembrancer. 
Make Good Butter. — You may as well make 
good butter as bad. If your butter be of a good 
quality and well preserved, it will not only fetch 
more in market, but be more wholesome as well 
as palatable to consume in your own family. — 
We g^ve some remarks relative to making but 
ter in our paper No. 2, p. 12, as well as ia sohie 
Other papers of a later date, but as we have 
learned from good authority that some of our 
subscribers are so careless and inattentive to 
their own interests that they do not preserve 
the 61^s of our papers, and at particular direc- 
tions of a complicated process might escape the 
memory even of an attentive reader, we shall 
repeat a pari W <mr prescriptions, and incup^o. 
rkte them with others, which we; beU^ve ^ill 
l)e fbtmd useful. 

The dairy house should be kept neat, should 
BOt front the south, south-east or south-west.-r* 
An apartment in a sweet and well ventiHted 
cellar will answer a good purpose to keep nilk 
and cream in. Cheeses should not he set to 
dry in the same room where your milk is set, 
lor they communicate an acid matter to the 
surrounding air, which will have a tendency to 
omke the milk sour. The milk room and cheese 
room should therefore be separate apartments. 
It will be well to place your milk room, if pts- 
sible, over a spring or brook, near the dif ellmg 
house; and you may have a stone floor, aid 
channels in the floor to pass the water round 
near the inside of the walls. Into these chan- 
sels the pans may be set, filled with milk, dnd 
surrounded by water. If water could be intro- 
duced into the milk room, so as to fall from 
some height on the pavement, it would like- 
wise, prove adv^antageous, as the waterfall and 
the evaporation it causes will contribute to pre- 
serve the air continually pure, fresh and cool 
As the milk itself when brought in warm, wil 
naturally tend to raise the temperature of the 
milk room too high, it is recommended to havt 
an ice-bouse attached to the dairy, especiallj 
where the advantage of a current of water can* 
mot he obtained. An ice-house would prove still 
more ptvfitable if the dairy be situated near 



* You should be cajutious in your choice of per- 
sons to' milk your cows ; because if a cow be 
roughly handled, it not only^ causes pain to the 
animal, but induces her not to give down^ or. 
part with her milk, and such retention injures 
the cow sometimes very seriously, and always 



proper temperature by suspending a small quan- 
tity of ice at a considerable height from the 
floor; and if, during wmter, the cold should be- 
come too great, a barrel of hot water closely 
stopped, or a few hot bricks placed on the floor 
or table of the milk room wiii readily counter- 
act its effects. But on no account whatever 
.should a chafing dish with burning coals be used, 
as it' will certainly impart a bad taste to the 
milk." 

Tlie proper receptacles for milk are earthen 
pans not glazed nor lined with lead, or wooden 
trays. Lead, copper or brass utensils, as well 
as'earthen ware vessels glazed with lead, ought 
on no preteit whatever to be used ; for the acid 
which is contained in milk, combines with these 
metals, and forms a poisonous compound with 
them. Sir John Sinclair recommends vessels 
made of cast iron, softened by annealing them 
in charcoal, so that they will not break by an 
ordinary fall, turned smooth in the inside, and 
laid over with a coat of tin to prevent the iron 
from coming in contact with the milk. These 
milk dishes are^ stated to be kept more easily 
clean than woo'clen vessels ; and their superior 
power of conducting heat, cools the mHk so 
rapidly that the Scottish farmers' wives, who 
have given them a fair trial, afiirm that they 
throw up one third more cream from an equal 
quantity of milk.* Cast iron vessels, without 
being tinned, would give no poisonous quality 
to the milk, but they might render the produce 

of tBe dftfry UDpaTatabfe. ' ^^ 

'^ All dairy utensils ought to be most carefully 
scoured, first with hot water, and afterwards 
rinsed with cold, and kept in an airy place, in 
order that every possible degree of acidity may 
be removed. Should one or two scourings be 
insufiicient, they must be repeatedly cleansed 
until tbey become entirely sweet, as the slight 
est taint or acidity may cause material loss.''! 
Slate, according to some accounts, makes very 
good mi)k coolers, and perhaps free stone might 
answer as well 

The quality and quantity of cows milk greatly 
depends on the nature of their food. Potatoes, 
carrots and parsnips are recommended as caus- 
ing cows to give excellent milk ; and mangel 
wurtzel is highly spoken of for the same pur- 
pose. Cabbages, if sound, answer an excellent 



purpose, but the decayed leaves give a bad 
taste to the milk. It is thought best to milk 
cows three times a day if fully fed, and great 
Caution sliould be exercised -by the persons em- 
ployed, to draw the milk from them complete- 
ly, not only to increase the quantity of produce, 
but to preserve its quality. Any portion which 
may be left in the udder, seems gradually to be 
absorbed into the system, and no more is form- 
ed than enough, to supply the loss of what is 
taken away ; and by the continuance of the 
same mode, a yet farther diminution takes place, 
until at length scarcely any is produced. This 



and less milk at each successive milking^ til! 
rendered completely dry. When cows are tick- 
li^h^ as the phrase is, they should be treated 
with gentleness ; and if the udder be hard and 
painful, it ought to be fomented tenderly with 
warm water. 

'^ AAer the milk is drawn from the cow, it 
should be carefully strained through a linen 
cloth or hair sieve, (Dr. Anderson prefers a 
sieve made of silver wires, on account of ihi 
superior wholesomeness) into the cream dishes, 
which should never exceed three inches in 
depth, though they may be made so wide as to 
contain i^ quantity required, and which ought 
to be perfectly clean, sweet and cool. If any 
ill flavor is apprehended from the cows having 
eaten tomips, kc. the addition of one eighth 
part of boiling water to the milk before it is 
poured into the dishes will effectually remove 
it.* When filled, the dishes ought to be set 
upon shelves or dressers, there to continue till 
the cream is removed. This should be steadily 
done by means of a skimming dish, if possible, 
without spiHing any upon the floor, because it 
will speedily taint the air of the room, and the 
cream poured into a vessel, till enough be ob* 
tained for chuming.'^ 

The Farmers' Assistant judiciously observes, 
^^ If new milk be kept as warm as when it comes 
from the cow, no cream *will rise on it ; but 
wheft si^ciently cooled, the cream separaten 
frem tike rest and rises to the top. In order 
tbe» ta efiiect Xt^ , to the best advantage, the 
new milk shotild be made as cool as possible, 
and the cooler it is thus made the more sudden- 
ly and effectually the cream will rise. To set 
milk pans made of tin in beds of salt would no 
doubt be useful, where the cellar is too warm ; 
and to set all milk vessels on a floor, which is 
constantly covered with cold spring water is 
fdso sn excellent plan.^' 

The following remarks relative to the best 
mode of making butter, are chie^ derived 
from Dr. Anderson^s valuable Essay on thAt 
subject. 1. The milk first drawn fron a cow 
is always thinner, and inferior in quality to that 
afterwa^s obtained ; and this riclmess increases 
gradually to the very last drop that can be 
drawn from the udder. 2. The portion of cream 
rising first to the surface is richer in quality and 
greaterin quantity, than that which rises in the 
second equal space of time, and so of the rest, 
the cream decreasing and growing worse j|s long 
as it rises at all. 3. Thick milk produces a 
smaller proportion of cregm than that which is 



large towns, >.Here the ice could be sold Id ^^^^^^f ^^ ™*^« "^ practised, when it is in- 
iSmer. Ice may w perhaps as weH kept mm t^^o ^^^^^ ^ ^on dry. 
oommon cellar, according tp Mr. Nichols^ mode F * AgricuUural Report of ScoUand. 
given page 114 of our paper, as by any method! t Complete Gra»er. 



* Mr. Toung hai recommended the dairy-man to boil 
two ounces of nitre in one quart of water, and to bottla 
the mixture ; of which when cold, af lieuge tea cap full 
itf to be added to ten or twelve quarts of milk at looa 
as it comes from the cow ; the quantity of salt petre ti 
to be increased as the turnips become stronger^ The 
feeding of cowi with the roott alone will, as the Earl 
of Egremont found, prevtot the milk from having u 
bad taste. Another method of removing anj fll flavor^ 
arising from the cows haymg eaten turnips, connsts in 
warnung; the cream, and afterwards pouring it into i^ 
vessel of cold water ; from which the cream is to be 
skimmed as it rises to the surface, and thus the u» 
pleaiaat taste^ will be left behind in the water* 
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thinoec, though the cream of the former is of n 
richer quality, if thick milk therefore be di 
luted with water, it will afford more cream than 
it would have yielded id its pure state, though 
its quality will at the same time be inferior. 
4. Milk carried about in pails, or other ressels, 
agitated and partly cooled before it is put into 
the milk-pans, never throws up such good and 
plentiful cream as if it had been put into proper 
vessels immediately after it came from the cow 
From these fundamental facts, the Doctor de- 
, duces, in substance, the following rules : 

1. The cows should be milked 9S near the 
dairy as possible, to prevent the necessity of 
carrying and cooling the milk before it be put 
into the dishes ; and as cows are much hurt by 
far driving, it must be a great advantage, in a 
dairy farm, to have the principal grass 6elds as 
near the dairy or homestead as possible. In 
this point of view, aho, the practice of feeding 
cows in the house rather than turning them out 
to pasture in the field, must be deviously bene- 
ficial.* 

2. The practice of putting the milk of all 
Ihe cows of a large dairy into one vessel, as it 
is milked, there to remain till the whole milk- 
ing be finished, before any part is put into the 
milk-pans, seems to be highly injudicious, not 
only 00 account of the les9 susttined by the agi- 
tation and cooling ; but also tke more especi- 
ally, because it prevents the owner of the dairy 
from distinguishing the good from the bad cow^s 
milk, so as to enlighten his judgment respecting 
the profit that he may derive from each. Witl^ 
out this precaution, he may have the whole of 
bis dairy produce greatly debased by the milk 
of one bad cow for years together, without be- 
ing able to discover it. A better practice, there- 
fore, would be to have the milk drawn from 
each cow, separately^ put into ihc- «reaHiteg 
pans as soon as milked, without b€ibf ever 
nixed with any other ; and if these pant were 
all made of such a size as to be able to coi^tam 
the whole of one cow's milk, each in a separate 
pan, the careful daiX would thus be abl^ to re- 
mark, without any trouble, the quantity of ^ilk 
afforded by each cow every day, as well as the 
peculiar qualities of the, cow^s milk. Aiu) if the 
same cow's milk were always to be placed on 
the same part of the shel^ having the cow^s 
name written beneath, there never could b^ 
the smallest difficulty in ascertaining which of 
the cows it would be for the owner^s Interest 
to dispose of, and which he ought to keep and 
breed from. 

3. If it be intended to piake butter of a very 
fine quality, it will be advisable, not only to re- 
ject entirely the milk of all those cowr, which 

• Mr. I>awrence, in his " Treatise on Cattle," ob- 
terves that ^^ it is affirmed by theoretical writers, that 
to feed cows in the home stall increases their (quantity 
of milk, a &ct which v^ious experiments compel me 
to disprore* With me itiias ever had the effect of ad- 
ding to the substance of the animal, and of diminishing 
the quantity of her milk ; probably from defect of the 
exercise she was wont to takd in collecting her food, 
and the selection of herbage she was enabled to make.^' 
This writer, iiowever^ is of opinion, that " the aggre- 
gate quantity of milk in a dairy maybe enlarged by 
keeping {Mistures free from the tread of the cows, since 
a greater number may be kept, perhaps by one third, 
on the same- extent of rround; at the same time- the 
animals may be secured fcpm the harassing and debili- 
tating effecU of the sun and flies." 

tAproTincial word, denoting the persoii who hai 
tbt ehief concern in a dairy. | 



yield cream of a bad quality, but also, in every 
case, to keep the milk that is first drawn from 
the cow afeach milking, entirely separate from 
that which is got last ; as it is obvious, if this 
he not done the quality of the butter must be 
greatly debased, without adding much to its 
quantity, it is also obvious, that the quality of 
the butter will be improved in proportion to 
the smallness of the quantity of the last drawn 
milk which is used, as it increases in richnesf 
to the very last drop that can be drawn from 
the. udder at that time ; se that those who wish 
to be singularly nice, will do well to keep for 
their best butter a very small proportion of the 
last drawn milk. 

. Dr. Anderson proceeds to state in substance 
that In the Highlands of Scotland the common 
practice is to let the calf suck till the dairy- 
maid judges that it has had enough ; it is then 
separttted, the lees of the mother having been 
previously shackled by a vei;y simple contriv- 
ance, to oblige her to stand still, and the dairy 
maid milks off what is left by the calf, in this 
way, he observes, the Highland butter has been 
greatly celebrated as the. ^^ richest marrowy 
Initter which can any where be met with.^' — 
The milk which is first drawn, and consequently 
of inferior quality, may be converted into an 
inferior kind of butter, sold sweet, or made Into 
cheeses, which, by being made of sweet milk, if 
made with care and skill, may be of fine quality. 

Churning ought to be regularly continued till 
the batter coiz^f, or is formed. If the motion 
in summer be too quick, the butter will, in con- 
sequence, ferment, and become ill tasted ; and, 
in winter, it will go back. Churning, it is said, 
may be made easier by putting the bottom of 
the pump chum about one foot deep into a ves- 
sel of cold water, and continuing It there till 
ihe butter l«, — ■■ ! ■» "Ph;^ nJjitiu M v^ vuc ui 
two table spoons full of distilled vinegar, after 
churning a while, will, it is said, produce butter 
much sooner in many instances than it can t>e 
formed without such addition. 

Some writers advise to wash the butter aAer 
it is formed, .thoroughly iii several waters till 
all the milk is removed. Dr. Anderson, how- 
ever, advises to force the milk out of the cavi- 
ties of the butter by means of a flat, wooden 
ladle, furnished with a short handle, at the same 
time agitating the butter as little as possible, 
lest it become tough and gluey. ^^ The beating 
up of butter,^' he observes, ^^ by the hand is an 
indelicate practice, particularly if it be consti- 
tutionally warm ; and as it is-hurtful to the qua- 
lity of the butter to pour cold water on it dur- 
ing this operation, the butter, if too sofl to re- 
ceive ihe impression of the mouldy may be put 
into small vessels, and there be permitted to 
float In a trough of cold water beneath the 
table, vMwut wetting the butter, which will soon 
become sufficiently firm. Or, when butter is 
first made, afler as much of the milk has been 
got out as possible, it may be thinly spread on 
a marble slab, and the remaining moisture be 
absorfced by patting it with clean dry towels.^' 

It is said in Bordley^s Husbandry, that ^^ dash- 
ing in water, and then without pause, clearing 
the butter from every particle of water is wide- 
ly different from wasliing butter by kneading 
and letting it remala at ail in the water. Very 
good l^utter for flavor, color and consistence, is 
made by one who washes It twice, but never 
lets it remain in the water a moment. Another 



butter maker says, mix the salt in the batter in 
the evening, and let it-rest till morniiig, then 
work out the liqoor, but never let it bn once 
touclied with water. 

Otiier authors, however, inckiding the writer 
whose remarks on this subject are repoblished 
from the Poultney Gazette in our paper p. 364, 
say that the butter should be well and repeat- 
edly washed ; and the Complete Farmer, ao 
English work of merit, advises, after the churn- 
ing is completed, to pour water into the chum, 
and continue to work the chum some time; 
.then to turn out the water and pour in firesh, 
and repeat the process three times. Then to 
suffer the butter to remain in the last water 
some hours to cool and increase its hardness, 
when the warmth of the weather renders it re- 
quisite. Dickson's Agriculture likewise recem- 
nends kneading, breaking and pressing new 
laade batter in water, and changing the water 
till at last it appears scarcely tinged with the 
9)ilk, which is the only proper criterion by 
#hich to determine when. the batter has been 
sufficiently worked. 

Dr. Anderson remarks, that a coDsiderable 
degree of strength as well as dexterity is re- 
quired in the working of buttec. The thing 
ivanted is to force out the milk entirely, with 
as little tawing [working] of the butter as pos- 
sible, for if the milk be not entirely taken away, 
the butter will spoil in a short time ; and if it 
be much worked the butter will become tough 
and glaey,^ which greatly debases its quality. 

Before you put batter into the vessels which 
are to contain it, great care most be taken that 
they be well seasoned by frequent washing and 
exposure to the air for two or three weel^ As 
it is difficult to season new firkins, ft will always 
be preferable to employ those, which have been 
us^/\The most speedy method of seasoning 
firkind'tsby the use of nnslacked lime, or * 
large quantity of salt and water well boiled, 
with which they should be repeatedly scrubbed, 
and afterwards thrown into cold water, to re- 
main there three or four days tiH wanted. They 
should then be scrubbed, as before, and well 
rinsed with cold water; and ^fore the batter 
is put in, every part of the inside of the firkin 
miqt be well rubbed with salt 

Batter may be salted by woridi^ into it one 
or two ounces of salt, after the batter milk has 
been forced out. The salt should be thoroughly 
incorporated, and be o( the best and purest qua- 
lity,. Dr. Anderson, however, reconmiends the 
following preparation, which he has experienc- 
ed to be much superior, as it not only prevents 
the butter from becoming in any degree lancid, 
but also improves its appearance, and imparts a 
sweeter and richer taste than could be ^ven 
by coma>on salt only. For every pound of but- 
ter take half an ounce of best common salt, one 
quarter of an ounce of loaf sugar, and one quar- 
ter of an oonce salt petre ; beat and blend the 
whole completely together. Butter thus cured, 
should stand three or four weeks before it is 
o^d, that the salts may be well mixed. The 
best batter is made in smmmer, but by adding a 
certain portion, (which experience alone caa 
determine) of the juice expressed from the ptrip 
of carrots to the cream previoosly to •^rning, 
winter made hotter will thus 9^^te the ap- 
pearance and flavor of b^*'^^ tfaAt has been 
churned during the prlxa^ V^ ^^ ^^^ eummer 
season. Jigitized Dy kjv/ v^ v iw 
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FOREIGN. 
LATEST FROM EUROPE. 

(f^ Aceoanta have been received from Lonon to 
the 16tli, Liverpool to the 18th, and Gibraltar a the 
14th of May. 

By these it seems that the French have raher a 
lough rvw /• hotj and are likely to get more kick than 
fpptrty to pay for their toils and dangers in ipain. 
Already efsjM •/^yone/r have sprang and are oring- 
ing up in every part of the invaded territory. This 
trsn harveMt the wm'bnai of despotism most rdp, or 
leave their m^ter^s job unfinished. We thinkit ten 
to one, if one in ten of the pioneers of arbitrary K>wer 
ever meet with any better compensation for their abors 
than the %oageM of nn. Death will probably bi pay- 
master general of the French forces, before the^ shall 
have aocomplisbed as hirelings thtir day ; am the) 
will find a short way to their long homes befoe the) 
have completed the irorA; which tyrants have sd them 
to do. 



It is said that Capt. Tunison saw an official account 
of the battle of the 20th of May, which represented 
the French to have been completely defeated. The 
Spanish forces were commanded by Gen. Mina. The' 
greatest enthusiasm prevailed at 8t. Andero, and in the 
neighborhood, and even' the females volanteered their 
services in the Constitutional army in defence of their 
country. ■ 

Straw BoTuuts.^^The Society of Arts (says an Eng- 
lish paper) have voted Mr.- Cobbett a medal for his 
communications on the subject of straw bonnets. The 
public have heard of seed imported from America, and 
sewn here, in order to obtain the straw. Mr. Cobbett 
has produced straw and plat from grass which grows 
all over this kingdom^ and that plat surpasses even the 
American plat. In short, he has demonstrated that 
the people of this country may at once set to work and 
supplant the Italians in the making of bonnets. 



DOMESTIC. 
-A gold' mine has been discovered 



Gold Mine, — A gold mine has been discovered in 
the County of Anson, (N. C.) two miles from Rocky 
river. The ore is said to be very pure, and sells in its 
crude state at 91 cents the pennyweight. A piece has 
been dug up weighing 40 oc. valued at $728 ; and 
another piece weighing 22 oz. worth $340, 40 cents. — 
Gold is found no deeper than three and an half feet 
below the surface. 



We are told that Moncey, one of the Spanishcbiefs. 
harftiUen back and gained a position between i\t rea 
of the French and the frontiers to out off their letraat 
Tim manoeavre has caused apprehension in Hri» U 
become wide awake, and every body is on the k>ok oui 
for misfortune. The funds have fallen, the Pansiant 
are chop-fallen, every thing which relates to national 
credit and prosperity is sinking, and if the government 
does not fall into a pit of- their own digging, thsir for- 
tune wiU be better than their deserts. 

The San, a London paper of the 10th May, ittfin«-| 
ates that the Emperor of Russia is not so much the! Santa Fee, in Mexico, and also to open a silver mine 
friend of France as has been supposed, and that the! which was discovered last summer high up the Arkan- 



Silver Mines, — Late accounts from Washington Co. 
Missouri, inibrm (says the Lexington Gazette of the 
5th inst.) that a trading party was focming to visit 



Spaniards have nothing to apprehend from Russian 
hostility. And we are told in the same paper ^^ that 
afiairs are obviously approaching to a crisis, which 
must invphfe Europe in another general war ;" atd that 
^"^ England taiU he forced into tke eonfiict loemr thtm 
the nublie generally mrehend. We do not trilc with 
a subject so serioos. tn the highest political quarter it 
is now heUeved thai our neutrality cannot be muck long" 
er maintamed,^ ' 

A letter from Madrid, dated April 30, states la sub- 
stance that Saragossa was yielded to the Fr<tich in 
«An«i>aBfiDr^ ^ A»-»— --fc— tnfe K^^i.,^ «^ ^ defend It. 
The strongest enthueiaMn in favor of Spanish {t^mS^^ 
in<l <i*o moil aeadly hostility to France, pervskief^e* 
ry part of Spain. It is evideut that the French wrill 
not kdvance their cause one step by the occiipatioi of 
Madrid. It will enlybc the moment for beginxhig 
hostilities. 

Gen. Mioa, it is said, has had a contest with Mar- 
shall Moncey in Catalonia, and much loss had ben 
sustained on both sides. 

A London article of May 16, states that alarms hd 
prevailed for some days in the French capital, and dd 
not originate in artificial but very substantial cause. 
Gen. Mkm, by a rapid and apparently skilful move- 
ment, has placed himself between the French and ther 
frontiers, and had gained on them more than a dayi 
march at the date of the last accounts. This^nem 
caused a panic among the stockholders in Paris, irhici 
was in some degree quieted by atranquilizing commu* 
nication from the government, but it is predicted thai 
it will net be a long time before the alarm will be 
again prevalent. — 

(j;^StHl later from Spam.— The brig Canton, Capt 
Tunison^ arrived at this port on Wednesday, and broi 
news from St. Andero, in Spain, to the 5th of June.— 
Bodies of Spanish troops, opposed to the Constitution, 
entered St. Andero on the 27th of April, under Gen. 
L6nga, and of French troops on the 3d of Afay, under 
Gen. Dabina. These troops entered and departed 
from that place several times. On the 20th of May, 
according to report, a great battle was fought within a 
f^w leagues of Catalonia. The two armies, it is said, 
consisted of about 20,000 men each. Ihe loss of the 
French is stated to have been 5000 men ; that of the 
Gonstituttpnal army 3500. On the 22d May the men 
under Gen. Longa were all taken prisoners, by a party 
from the garrison of "St. Antonio, which also captured 
a French deUchment of 200 men, with from 400 to 500 
mules laden with stores and ammunition, and 10,000 
dollars in money, Intended Yoc the French army, which 
they supposed were besieging tlmt place. 



sas river. The quantity and richness of the mineral 
afibrds the most flattering prospect of a very extensive 
manufactory t>f stiver within the limits of the U. States. 

Strawberries, — The Raleigh I^egister states that from 
a garden in that vicinity, there was lately gathered in 
ten successive days 100 quarts of strawberries. 

Extraordinary effects of Lightning, — Mr. Jas. Teagne 
of North Carolina, was struck by lightning on the 5th 
inst. while walki&lg in his field. His hat was torn into 

fe'«S'*jfthm%''of«J1^e^iS^en"t^ 2^S:^*i?tt 
were collected. His body was scorched and burnt from 
head to foot ; his left shoe torn into three pieces, one 
of which was found forty feet from the place where he 
lay ; his shirt was on fire when he vras discovered. — 
The electric fluid in passing from him, entered the 
ground, making a hole 1 1-2 inch in diameter. By 
the use of friction and the warm bath for about forty 
minutes, however, the sufferer revived, and has sinCe 
gradually recovered 

T%%mder S/orm.— On the 18th inst. a heavy thunder 
storm, accompanied by hail, and a violent gust of wind 
was experienced at Boxford and Bradford, in this State. 
At Boxford a great number of trees were prostrated, a 
stone wall blown down, and a bam belonging to Mr. 
Barnes, demolished. At Bradford, Capt. Joseph Sy- 
monds, who was at work in. his field, was instantly 
killed by lightning. On the evening of the same day, 
the house of Dr. Caleb Fiske, of Scituate, R. I. was 
struck by lightning. Four persons were sitting in the 
two Ipwer rooms, at the east end of the house, with 
the windows open, one of whom, leaning on a window, 
was considerably injured by the shock. ^ 

Son^e.—Notes of the bank of the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky, to the amount of one hundred thousand 
dollars, were consumed by the flames at Frankfort, on 
the 27th ult. in pursuance of an act of the Legislature. 

The Legislature of Rhode Island have laid aside a 
proposition, respecting Steam Boats, until the decision 
of the U. S. Supreme Court, on the same subject, is 
toade. They have also rejected a bill for taxing Steam 
Boat Passengers. A charter has been granted to the 
iLackstone Canal Company. 

. Clouds of nies have made their appearance in Mo^ 
bUe, and are so numerous as to cover whole sides of 
hdrses, and impede passengers ia their progress through 
the streets. 



PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 



[Revised and corrected every Friday.] 



ASHES, pot, 1st qual . . 
pearl do. • . . 
BE A N§, while, .... 
BEEF, mess, 200 cwt. . . 
cargo. No 1, . '. . 
>* No2, . . . 
BUTTER, inspect. iJt qual. 
" ai qual. 
small keg!^ family, 
CHEESE, new milk . . . 

FLAX . .' 

FLAX SEED ..... 
FLOUR, Baltimore, superfine, 
Genessee . . • 
^ Rye, best . . . 

GRAIN, Rye .... 
Com .... 
Bariey .... 
Oats .... 
HOGS' LARD, Ist sort . ^ 

HOPS, No 1, 

LIME, ; . 

OIL, Linseed, Anerican . . 

PLAISTER PARIS .... 

PORK, Navy Mesi .... 

' Bone Middings . • • 

Carge, No 1, . . • 

Cargo, No 2, ... 

SEEDS, Herd^s Glass . . * 

Clover 

WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed 
do do unwashed 

do 3-4 washed 

do 1-2 do 

Native .... do 
Filled, LamVs, 1st sort 
do Spinning, 1st sort 

PROVISIOJf MARKET. 
BEEF, best pieces .... 
PORK, fresh ...... 

Ji:J^T^ 

POULTRY, ...... 

BUTT?B, keg fc tub , . . , 
lump, best . . . 

EGGS, : 

MEAL, Rye, 

Indian, ..... 

POTATOES, 

CIDEJl, liquor, 

HAY, best, ...... 



ton. 

bush 
bbl. 



lb. 



bosh 
bbl. 



bush 



lb. 

cask 
gal. 
ton. 
bbl. 



bush 
lb 



FROM , TO 

D. C. D. C. 

146 OC 
155 00 

1 10 

9 50 

8 50 

700 
13 



11 
14 
7 
8 
86 
75 
62 
50 
72 
58 



lb. 



dot. 
bush 



bbl. 
ton. 



40 
10 
10 

1 25 
65 

3 00 

13 00 

14 00 
12 00 
11 00 

2 00 

8 
55 
46 
50 
45 
38 
55 
50 
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50 
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I 17 
9 75 
8 75 
7 25 

14 

12 
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8 

9 

90 

7 87 

7 87 

4 75 

76 

60 

70 
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11 

12 

1 37 
00 

3 26 
12 50 
14 50 
12 50 

II 50 

2 26 

9 
62 
50 
56 
47 
40 
60 
55 



12 
8 
' 8 
60 
12 
14 
17 
14 
80 

46 

2 26 
22 00 



English (^ast Steel Grass Scythes^ 8rc. 

JUST received and for sale at the Aoricultuaal 
I^ABLiSHM BKT, No. 20, Merchants^ Row, 
ft^Twentj dozen CamV superior Cait Steel 
Scjrthes^lO do. Passmore^s do. 

Also^k further supply of Stevens^ patent steel spring 
2 ^nd 3 tined Hay Forks ; together with a great vari- 
ety of Ploughs, Rakes, Hoes, &c. &c. 
Likewise — 3 of Stafford^>s patent cylinder Chums* 
June 21. 



TREATISE ON AGRICULTURE. 

ONE set of BEATSON>S TREATISE ON AGRN 
CULTURE, for sale at the Agricultural Estab- 
lishment, No. 20, Merchants^ Row. June 21. 



TERMS OF THE FARMER. 

0:^ Published every Saturday, at Thkbs Dollam 
per annum, payable at the end of the year— but those 
who pay within sixty days from the time of subscribtog 
will be entitled to a deduction of Fifty Cxhti. 

(j^No paper will be discontinued (unless at the 
discretion of the Publisher) until arrearages are paid. 

0^ Complete files from the commencement of the 
paper in August can be furnished, 

0^ Agents who procure seven subscribers,^ and be- 
cdme responsible for the payment, will be entitled to a 
copy gratis, and hn the same proportion lor a larger 
aumbtr. Digitized Dy VJJV^V^V IV^ 
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THE FRENCH PEASANT. 
When things are done, and p£st recalling", 

^Tis folly then to fret and eiy, 
Prop up a ratten house that^s felling. 
But when il^s down, e^en let it lie. 
O, patience, patience, th>u^rt a jewel. 
And like all jewels hari to find ; 
^Mongst all the rtirious men pn see, 

Ei^amine every mother^s son, 
TouUl find they all in this agr?e, , 
To make ten troubles out of one. 

When passions rage they heap on fuel. 
And give thisir reason t* the wind. 

Hark, donH you hear the genenl cry 

*' Whose troubles ever equai'd mine ?*' 
How readily each stander by 
Replies, with captious echo, ^ mine.^ 
Sore from our clime this disord springs, 
Hearen^s choicest blessingi we abuse, 
And every Englishman alive, 

Whether duke, lord, esquire or |;ent. 
Claims, as his just prerogative. 
Ease, liberty, and discontent. 
A Frenchman often starves and sings 
With cheerftflness and wcoden shoes. 

A peasant of iht tnie French breed, ■ 

Was driving in a narrow road, 
A cart with but one sorry steed. 
And fiUM with onions, savory load ! 
Careless he trudgM along before. 
Singing a gascon roundelay — 
Hard by there ran a whimpering brook. 

The road ran shelving towards the brim| 
The spiteful wind th^ advantage took. 
Hie wheel flies up, 'the onions swim. 
The peasant saw bit favorite store. 
At osie rode blast all puiPd away. 

How would an English clown have sworn, 
To hear them plump, «ad««« titm "■ 
Have cnnM the hour that ^ was borO| 
And for an onion d — d his soul ! 
Our Frenchman acted quite as well ; 
He stopped, ^d hard^ stoppM, his soig ; 
First raised his bidet from his swoon. 

Then stood a little while to view 
His onions bobbing up and down ; 

At last he, shrugging, cried '^ Parbleu, 
II ni manque ici que de sel. 
Pour faire de potage excellent.^^* 



or dissipntioD, which yoa shoakl lay by for the 
benefit of your family. By all thei«ws.of God 
and man, of jnatice and lo?e, they have ^n ex- 
clusive claim on whatsoever yoo can earn, and 
every unnecewary indulgence which you take 
apart from them, is at their expens^ and injury. 
Consult your wife, especially in all cases of diffi- 
culty ; 'tis her interest as well as dtau to give 
you the best advice she can. Nevet Keep her 
ignorant of your circumstances ; this has been 
the andoing of millions of families. The wife 
who deserves the name, will not fail tO'teono- 
mtH^ when she knows that her partner's circum- 
stances require it. ^e not much uneasy though 
the world should sometimes think she has her 
full share ^f influence. \^omen of good sense 
seldom abuse their husband's con6dence. And 
you will see few happy families in which the 
wife Is either a slave or a cypher. 

Mutual happiness is your mutual object ; 
yield therefore to one another. Be ye equally 
voked^ is the command of God ; .butneither seek 
basely to throw an undue weight on the other's 
shoulders. Suffer no interference from any quar- 



he aacted it of others, without being sensible 
that he required it ; and it is liard to suppose 
that any person, with the least pretensiou to 
chaacter or standing in society, shot^ld have 
spofen to him as Mr. Matthews is said to hafe 
dom to the ruler of kingdoms. 

A notice of the manner and appearance of 
Waaington, brings to recollection an incident 
thati myself witnessed, and which, because it 
relaes to Atoi, may be worth mentioning. The 
genleman with whom I serred my apprentice- 
ship in Philadelphia, kept a Bookstore, as weH 
as aPrinting Office, at his house in Market St. 
He f ould not have more than two or three lads 
in t^ office, and liberally alk)wed us free a&> 
cessto the store for the use of his books. As I 
had ; regular weekly task that I always per- 
fonned, it was my practice to rise early in the 
lumoer and seat myself at the front door, where 
( enjoyed the fresh air, and read generally about 
m htur before the rest of the family were stir- 
dog, ^ind when but few persons were to be seen 
in the streets. While thus occupied, Wasking^ 
ton oAen passed me in his morning walk, and 



ter to interrupt your harmony ; yoU are connect- ifrom repeatedly seeing me at the same place, 
ed for life, — Nothing can separate your lot in and in the same employment, frequently seem- 
this world ; O let nothing divide your affec- ed to give me an enconraeiiig look, if our eyes 
tions; regard each other with the fullest con-; happened to meet; \p which 'he would some- 



* Jfothing i$ tron/tng here but salt^ to make excellent 
^oth, 



A CLERGYMAN'S ADDRESS TO MARRIEP P£R. 
SONS AT THE ALTAR. 

Tou, who are the htuhand^ must treat your 
wife with delicacy and tenderness. Nothing, 
in nature i^ so endearing,, so winnings so captives 
ting^ as tenderness ; nothing creates aversion 
so soon, BO strong, so inyeterate^ as rudeness, 
indifference, or disrespect. She is the weaker 
vessel and depends on you for protection and 
comfort in all her difficulties* For your sake 
she has left her friends, her poonections and all 
the world; and should she meet with a tyrant 
instead of a lover, she may repent of this day 
as long as she lives* Never incense nor insult 
her ; and as you wish to keep your own temper 
and peace, ruffle not her's ^ for crossness and 
asperity, especially when they settle into mo- 
rosenessf abd ill nature, are the qualities of a 
savage^ not of a christian. Never, on any pre* 
tence whatever, squander that in dress, driaking, 



times add a kind nod of recognition. One ^ne 
morning, just before the door I was sitting at, 
he was met by two apparently respectable gen- 
tlem^n, whom,- at the ficst glance, I put down 
for foreigners, just arrived in Philadelphia.—' 
Thej stared at him with remarkable eageroess, 
making a full halt to ezamine bim, spontaae- 
ouslj, a9 it seemed to me, raising their hats. 
The general made a slight bow, as he passed ; 
they, then rushed eagerly up to me, and asked, 
^.^wbit gentleman is thatf" Idmpjy replied, 
'' Wnshington," ^^- -/ tbem thep said, *^Bf 
^^, li vtjk^ •••^^ nu^eMhc man that ever I be- 
held /^^ and they both rushed tltrough the mar- 
k't.^ouse, retradbg their steps, that they night 
meet and look at him again. By their dsm, 
nannera and dialect, I thought that they weit 
ecently from London.— 'Ailet' RegUier. 
■ " ■ %»%» 
FIRST BOOK AUCTION. 
The first book auction in England, of which 
|we have any record, is of a date as fkr back as 
that Matthews, the famous stage player and 1676, when the library of Doct Seaman was 
mimic, being in company with his ^' majesty of ^^^^Sf*'^ ^^ *^® hammer. ^Prefixed to the cati- 
England,'^ when regent, the latter offered his ^^^^^ there is an address, which thus commen- 
hot, requesting that the player would obUege c^s : « Reader, it hath not been usual here in 
him (the regent) by taking a pinch of snuff.— England, to make sale of books by way of aoc- 
On which the other desired that the regent ^^^^ <>' ^^^ ^^^^ 8^v« Dtto*^ ^^^ **»««•> ^^^^^ 
would open his royoi jawe a little wider, and ^^^g been practised in other countries, to the 
say oblige. I advantage of both buyers and sellers, it wis 

The Boston Patriot, noticing this tale, pat t^^J^fo"*^ conceived (for the encouragement of 
afloat to honor the player, asks us to ^ figure 



fidence ; the least spark of suspicion from ei- 
ther, must forever blast the comfort of both. — 
There can be no hartnony where there is no 
faith. 

A wife should not only love her husband, but 
on every occasion shew him all the attention in 
her power. Study by every means to make liis 
home comfortable, and inviting. Where the 
treamrt m, there will the heart bealeo^ and a man's 
presence, as well as hie hearty will always be 
there most, where lie has Doost pleasure. And 
I will venture to ttrnt^ t# m a £»ri iiv^n^Mtible. 
tnai ne who find* hio b^ine a paradue^ vrHTeol 
don strolMnto the wildemeu of tlie world. — 
While on the ether hand, a scolding wife and a 
hot house have driven many a wretched hus- 
band to a tavern, where cavds, women, and wine, 
have sealed his own and the deetruciion of his 
family. _____^__. 

NOBILITY— aoxiirAL asd rbal. 
There is a story running through the papers, 



George Washington laughing and holding his 
sides at the minSckry of Charles Matthews, and 
standing before him to have his pronunciation 
corrected, in the mamier stated.^^ The idea is 
intolerable. The eye of Washington, in a case 
like this, would have sunk the impertinent as 
through the floor, and all his pranks and gibes 
and jeers would have been lost in reverence, 
had he stood in the presence of that noble men 
of nature^ and perhaps no man that ever lived 
had a countenance more str6ngly marked with 
what is called ^^ dignity," than the father of our 
country* He was sedate and steady^ yet not 
austere — but never loosing sight of self-respect, 



learning,) to publish the sale of these books in 
this manner of way." 



The celebrated doctor Saonderson, the blind 
mathematical professor of Cambridge, being b 
a very large company, obse^rved, without soy 
hesitation or inquiry, that a lady who had jost 
left the room, and whom he did not know, had 
very fine teeth. As this was really the case, 
he was questioned as to the means he employed 
in making such, a discovery. " I have no rea- 
son to think the lady a ibol, said the doctor ; 
and I have given the only reason she cpoW 
have, for keeping herself in a continual iaogk 
for aa hour together.' VjJ KJ Kjpi l\^ 
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FVom the Masmchuietts Agricultural Repository 

DR. T. W. HARRIS, OF MILTON, UPON TOE 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THE SALT-MABSH 
CATERPILLAR. 

lo the present state of agriculture, hay hot 
become an important product to the farmei in 
this Ticinitj. From tbe high price and the in- 
creased demand for (he. imported and cuUi?0ted , ^ . ^ 
grasses, the indigenous and natural growtk of\!^^" ^^ *^® ^"^^ of the hair in the human tub- 
the soil must rise in value ; and of this perhaps ji^^t ' ^^t "''®' ^ troth, bat common bulbs, from 
none is more valuable, on the seabord, than Ihat ^^^<^^ t""s of hairs grow and nre nouri^lietl, m 



at maturity, there ate f wo shades ; soma being 
of a dud colour, and others much darker. 

The body ol all trne caterpilkirs is' divided 
into rvreire segments besides the head. 

Each segment, in this insect, is covered fvith 
twelve yellowish tubercles, arranged, rather Ir- 
regularly, sit upon each side : from these pro- 
ceed the tiairs, giving the predominant colour. 
The tubercles appear to be ^qralq^ous la Ainc- 



of the salt-meadoWs. 

fiut various causes have contributed to disap- 
point our hopes in the crop of salt-hay, and 
among those, the roost apparently unavoidable 
arc the ravages of insects. Of these, the cater- 
pillars and gfttsshoppers h»ve become the most 
formidable, by the great extent and the annual 
increase of their devastations. Meadows, where 
they baye foraged, are entirely stripped of their 
covering ; every green blade disappeare before 
them ;— what the caterpillars have left being de- 
Toufed by the grasshoppers. 

The object of this paper is to attempt to elu- 
cidate the natural history of the former of these 
insects, with the hope that it may lead to some 
sore method of exterminating them, or of limit- 
ing their ravages to a shorter period. , 

Caterpillars were observed, upon the lalt- 
marshes, bordering Charles' river, near Ciro- 
bndge, some* ten or twelve years age; ittte 
whi6h time they have gradually Multiplied ami 
extended overShw '-— ;^«^^ *— .Uu»« TbM^ 
wepe'eace^grviiapli^ttABrMid^r&i)^ ^i>?^ dr' 
en upon Boston-deck, hear to, flexbtfry line, 
Where tliey laid in ^ winrows,'' appare/ftly dead ; 
^ut alWir the storm had abated they Were resus- 
citated by the, heat of the sun, and commenced 
their depredations anew, • overrunning garden? 
in that vicinity and destroying every green leaf 
In their path. Thence, 1 presume, they mi- 
grated to the eastern side of the neck, and have 
followed the meadows as far as Qnincy. To 
what distance they have spread on the north ot 
Charles' river,- 1 have yet to learn. They are 
also ioond en the marches in Kingston ; but 
probably f" ^nated from a different source from 
those ' d enyirons of Boston. 

'^ ..V vit-roarsh caterpillars are produced from 
eggs, laid by moths in the middle of June, which 
are hatched in the air, in seven or eight days 
afterwards. These eggs are nearly round, less 
than a grain of mustard, and about eight hun- 
dred in nnmber from one female. The cater- 
pillars are smalt and feeble at first, eating only 
the most tender part of the blade of grass ; but 
rapidly increase in growth, and, in seven weeks 
or fifty days,* attain their full size, havin^^ re- 
peatedly cast their skins. Individuals, at this 
period average one and three quarters of an 
inch in length. While growing they change 
the colour of their hair very remarkably ; — 
beinff nearly of a mouse colour when small, and 
of a T^rownish Hoe when fully grown. Of these. 



the same way as each single hair ^rows and h 
Dourished from its appropriate bulb. Between 
the third and fourth tut>ercle, on each side of 
the median* line, is a stigmn or spiracle, q( 
which there are eighteen^ or two io every seg- 
uent of the body, except the secoud, third, and 
ast. The spiracles are the organs of respim- 
ion, and are the same, in number, in all th@ irue 
;aterpillars. 

The colour of the body, dlvestted of the hair, 
s yellow, shaded at the /side? with black; and 
here is a blackish line extehding along the top 
^f the back. The spiracles are white and very 
listinct. ' 

The hair proceeding from the three upper- 
Dost tubercles, on each sfde of a segment is al- 
no$t black, as welf as that from all &e four first 
mgments of the body. That from the tubercles 
at the sides is of a much lighter shade. On the 
two Uist segments of the body jthe hair is much 
longer than the rest. 



ey 

nre pot to be distinguished 'without the aid of a 
nicroscope. They are silaaled just above those 
white feelers, so plainly aeea attached to the 
ipper lip; The eyes are here arranged in a 
'simicircle, whose coavex side is directed ante- 
riorly. 

I The jaws are two, strong and comeons, and 
tieir operation, in eating,^ mi^ be distinctly 
beard as well aaseen. 

It has sixteen fee;t; — six anterior and homy, 
aid ten |>osteiior aqd fieshy. These enable it 
iQ run with considerable celerity, as we may 
see, when the insect is at its full size ; at which 
leriod it commences the wandering state, 
ltd leaves the meadows iii' search of a place of 
sicurity for forming its.eocoop. 

These caterpillars are endued with a great 
degree of vitality ; for long immersion in water 
does not destroy life. Being . often exposed to 
(hat element, they seem provided with the 
power of enduring its approaohes. They feed 
tjvice in the day ; about ten o^clock in the mor- 
ning,, and four in the afternoon. If overtdcen 
bv the tide while feeding, they mount to the top 
of the grass ; and then, if obliged to relinqmb 
their hold, contracting, themselves into a circu- 
lar form, they commit theipselves to the water. 
Oa this they float and are carried to the snperi- 



' * They coDtimie in the Iteding eUte kbottt as 
long 9f the apple-tree caterpHhir, w&id»it prodweedi>y 
the Phalftna Neastria of LUme, 



•I have taken the liberty to employ thia phrase, 
which it a techDical one in Anatomy and Physiology, 
for that line which diyides the animal into two equal 
znd symmetrical halves, and l/wonld indicate by it a 
dark line rundioff upon 4he top of tlie back, the "whiole 
length of the body of this insect. 



or parts or borders of the marA. There they 
are left, WHh the wash of the sea, in heaps, but 
alivfe, and ^tt a short time ready to recommence 
their depn^otions upon the meadows. Bot 
whett not engaged ia feeding they conceal them-' 
selves at the roots of the grass, where they alr^ 
equally sectirl frorti tb6 effects of the wafer; 
even thougli covered by it. In this way atso 
they pass the night The hair, upon their bod^ 
ies, appears to pfta^ass a repelling power^ Which; 
secy res the fpiiaclis fr6m the admission or ac» 
cefc=y fjf the W.iter; for, werie this to be the qaser^ 
the imeci would be drowned. We should sup-' 
pose thnf the tidr, on receding, would sweepr 
nway ni^ny of th&te insects ; but this is not the 
CA$e 1 for in contequence of the irregul^ity of 
our shores^ and cf the power, which these caf- 
erpilhirs b»ve ol remainuig, uninjured, on the 
sndace of the waer, for a long time, ihey gen- 
erally gHiD Momo p^ce' of lodgment and si^ty. 

Their ni o«l th v q i rite food is the ^ Ohion grass j'' 
which is very aacalent ;* but they are not fas- 
lidiom, and eat wih avidity ' t*ox^ and * BotUmi^ 
grass.^ f*rid even *7^<cV and ^Sedge.'^ Of the 
^Black-grass^ they are not so food, probably l»e- 
cause it ripens somei' than the others, and la' 
found nearer the tplaod, and thus, before it id 
reached, it become too dry to furnish the jutcea 
by which they are nourished. 

By the first of Ajgust, generally, the^ie Insectv 
have attaibc^l their greatest size. They now 
become very voracious, and continue eating all 
the da^ and ^ight, without intermission. Soon 
tkev leave lliai. ai^aaowtt, aggregated in great 
oombei*, aan j^nimence the wandering state, tir 
' begm to run,! %» is the phi *«o, -^vonrimr clWr 
thing in their ptogress. Com fields, gardens, 
and even the coai%e and rua^ produce of road- 
sides afford them temporary nourishment, until 
they hive found a place of security from tide 
and weather, and concealment from their ene- 
mies of the animal creation. A stone-wafi, a 
wood-pile, fencing-stuff, and even hay-mows 
and stacks are the resorts of these caterpilUirs, 
where they intend to take up their winter quar- 
ters, and construct their cocoons. I haye heard 
of their being dug up, in vast quantities, from 
the ground upon the edge of a salt-marsh ; but, 
in this instance, it is probable that, being pre- 
vented by ditches in their attempts to escape 
from the marshes, they were prompted by in- 
stinct to take refuge deep in the bank. 

The cocoons are formed of silk interwoven 
with the hairs of their bodies, and lined with a 
silky lamina of a dense texture. These cocoons 
retain the colours peculiar to the caterpillar ; 
those being brown, which are fabricated by the 
dark larva, and the others much lighter colour- 
ed. If we examine the recent cocoon, we shall 
find the caterpillar within it entirely destitute 
of hair, and much contracted. In a few days 
it casts its slough, and becomes a chry8Rlhl,'of i 
dark brown colour, and about three quarters of 
an inch long. In this state it passes the win- 



* It is so full of juice as to be with difficulty dri^. 
t Triglockin iharitimvm^ L, sometimes eaUtd the 
sea arrow grass. This is considered by Mr. LoweU &> 
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ter, and, withia the first and twentieth of Jane, 
the moth emerges from its chrjsalis aid cocoon, 
and flies towards the meadows ; wkere, after 
the hymeneal rites are celebrated, anil the eggs 
^posited, it die«. 

The moth is the perfect state ot the insect. — 
There are tw^ yarieties^ as to colour, cori^s- 
ponding with the caterpillars from which they 
are produced. From the dark caterpillar and 
brown cocoon proceeds a moth with ash-colour- 
ed wings ; and, from the lighter coloured lar?a 
and cocoon, is disclosed a moth whose upper 
wingp are white, as are also the nn^er wings in 
some indiriduals. These colours do not desig- 
nate the difference of sex : f«r though the upper 
wings of the male are inyariibly white, those of 
the female are not as invariably ash-coloured ; 
but this difference or variety of the female will 
be more distinctly described btlow. I would al- 
so mention that the male, and the tight-colour- 
ed variety of the femafe, beli proceed from 
caterpillars and cocoons of the same colour. 

The male moth will be first 3escribed. 

Head and throax white ; ejes black ; anten- 
nae black, and doubly pectinated. Body orange- 
coloured, with six black spts on the top of 
each ring, and. a white line >etween a double 
row of black spots on each sde ;* beneath the 
abdomen is a single series of four or five small 
spots : tail white. Upper ^ng? white above, 
orange coloured beneath, shotted with black 
upon both surfaces : under ^ings both above 
and beneath orange-coloured with a few large 
black spots. Thighs orange coloured ; legs and 
fe^t white, spotted or banded with black. 

Female — Head, thorax, tai,'both surfaces ot 
the upper and under wings, under part of the 
abdomen, and the thighs entirely aeh-co|oured. 
The wings are spotted with black. Upper part 
of th^ abdomen as in the male. -A***— »* J- -«• 
ly (but slightly X serrated, not pe^narted. 
" Tariexy^ot the female — Hewd, thorax, and 
4ail, white. Upper part of ile body^ at m the 
male. Upper and under wings white upon both 
surfaces, and spotted with black. This variety 
▼ery much resembles the isale, when the wings 
are closed, for then the uader wings are not to 
foe seen. It is ho wever easily distinguished from 
the n^ale by its antennas which are serrated: 
and when we examine the under wings, and the 
inferror surfaces of the upper wings, and body, 
we find them to be destitute of the yellow or or- 
ange-colour, peculiar to those parts of the male. 

I would only add to this description, that the 
moths, of both sexes, are furnished with a short 
tongue, separable into two filaments ; and have 
also two scaly palpi, above the mouth. 

This insect is closely allied to several others,^ 
very common in Europe, and some of which Are 
also found here ; such as Bombyx erminea,t &c. 
These form ope family, and are arranged under 
the genus Arctia of Latreille, and Leach. This 
genus contains those moths, which have two 
scaly feelers ; pectinated or ciliated antennae ; 
a short membranaceous tongue, composed of two 
^parate filaments ; and trigonate,defiexed wings; 
the caterpillar having sixteen feet. 

Professor Peck, to whom this moth was shewn, 
considered it as a nondescript ; and proposed to 
call it pseud-^nnineoj bastard ermine, from its af- 

* The upper coosisting of alz, in number and size 
corresponding with those oo the back, and the lower 
of 4 or 5 spots, which are smaller than the former. 

t Arctia Ihbricipeda. Leach. Arctia Menthastri i 



finity to the above mentioned Bombyx erminea.* 
I would therefore define the subject of this me- 
moir. 

Arctia (pseud>enBinea) aliff ^masculis anticis 
albis ; posticis fulvis, titrisque nigro punctatis : 
tergo fulvo, sex maculis nigris supra notato; 
ventro qui'nquefarie nigro punctato. Fcemina 
variat alarum colore. 

Larvae gregatae ; verrucis luteis piliferis. 

Pupa folliculata. 

Interdum macularo septimam super postrema 
corporis parte videmus. Fcemina alis (anticis 
posticisque concQloribus) albis vet cinereis, ni- 
gro punctatis. 

There are two facts, in the history of these 



are left to be dispersed upon the uplands, to 
mdtiply and increase the existing evil ; or are 
brcught in to perish in our bams and stacks, 
where they communicate a most unpleasant fla- 
voir to the hay^ rendering it unpalatable to our 
stock, and occasioning a waste of fodder. 

Many beneficial effects result from burning 
ovtr the marshes in March. This has beea 
lorg practised in the British province of New- 
Brinswick, and is getting into use .in this vicin- 
ity, to the manifest improvement of the crop?. 
By it the stubble or ^' old fog" is consumed, 
wUch becomes more necessarv from early mow- 
ing in the preceding year. 6y this means also 
we mtiff destroy innumerable eggs and larvae of 



caterpillars, that should be ascertained. First — graMhoppers concealed in the grass* the past 
the place where the eggs are deposited ; this I autamn, and which, if matured, would produce 
have not as yet been able to discover ; those a host more formidable than that of the cater^ 
eggs, which I obtained, were laid under glass pillars themselves. The roots of the grass are 
vessels upon paper. Probably they would be not injured by burning the stubble ; they are 
found around the culm of the grass, or regular- fertilized by the ashes, and in a short time af- 
ly arranged upon the leaf Secondly— whether,, terwards we shall be gratified by seeing the 
by bringing homo, with the hay to our barns/grass springing from the blackened surface wttii 
the caterpillars when fully grown, we are not increased strength an4 fresher rerdure. 
liable to introduce them eventually into our up- The preceding observatiooa on the history of 
lands, where they might become as it were these Insects, are the result of the inquiries. In- 
naturalized ; and thereby increase the evils we vestigations, and experience of the writer for 
already suffer from their devastations. This we several years; and the practice here recom- 



have some reason to fear ; since we know thai 
the caterpillar at one period, (and that 4ome 
times for several days,) feeds indifferently upon 
all green herbage. Some observations, made 
upon doubtful specimens of the larva and per- 
fect insect, found occasionally, on the uplands, 
favour this opinion. The peculiarities in the 
appearances of these specimens may possiblj 
have arisen from a want of the food most natural 
to the caterpillar. Still both these points are 
at yet merely matters of conjecture ; further^ 
examination •*— * --* » ^'-i .. . i* ^ •> „ . . 

From observation and experience I would re- 
commend the following plan, by which we may 
lessen the evils that we suffer irom this enemj: 
' First, to cat the grass early in July ; and sef** 
oadiy, to bom over th^ marriies in March, h 
defence of early mowing, it may.be said,-^— tint 
it is the only way by which we may save tie 
crop from those meadows where the caterpl- 
lara have multiplied to any extent The preio- 
ding history famkhea the data, from which o 
calcniate the best time for affecting this purpose. 

We have seen that the caterpillar is hatched 
about the twenti<$th of June, and that its ravages 
are continued seven weeks. If then the mead 
ows, in one vicinity, are mowed abent the fourU 
of July, the caterpillars, being small and feebh, 
will be deprived of their means of nourishmeot, 
and being unable to wander far, will die, before 
the crop is gathered into the bams* By the 
process of making the hay, most of the succu- 
lent juices are evaporated, and the grass b«* 
comes so dry and bard as to resist the efibrts of 
these little devourers. Thus we see that the 
Bkck-grass, by ripening eecly. Is rejected liy 
them, and the cmp is saved. 

By the practice of late mowing, where the 
caterpillars prevail; the crop is^ diminished, in- 
mense numbers of caterpilUrs a&d grasshoppen 



mended is one that was first suggested by neces- 
sity, and whose good effects have been reaped 
by many. 

This little memoir is offered to members of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, with the 
humble hope that they may derive some profit 
fron what has been a pastime to the author. 
. Jifilton^ 1822. T. W. H. 

• De Geer. 



* Bombyx (Menthastri) alis deflesis albis nigro sab- 
ptmctatis ; abdominis dfuno fulvo, nigro pnnnctato ; f«- 
ribas anticis luteis. 

Abdomen album, qninqaefiurie nigro punctulatam ; 
dorsoque fiilvo. Antennse sobtus nigraae. 

Fabr. Entomolog. Systematica. 



From thp *' — ^" *-'*»nTalRet>OBitort. 
»Af«TDt., OR WOAD, AND IfS CULTflHE. 

We insert with great pleasure, the following 
communications en the culture of Woad, (Isalis 
Tinctoria.) and General Dearborn will permit 
us to express our sense of the obligation which 
the public are under to him, for his continued 
efforts to introduce the cultivation of this plant, 
now so important to our manufactures. During 
the late war. General Dearborn made some in- 
tercsUng experiments on a small scale, to prove 
the practicability of raising this important dye- 
stuff in the United States. Though his exper- 
iments were not extensive, they were entirely 
satisfactory. He did more. He compiled aod 
wrote, and published at his own expense, a trea- 
tfse on the culture of this plant, which contains 
all the intoroaation necessary for a cultivator of 
it. The peace came; with it, low prices; and 
the subject lost a portion of its interest. But 
great changes have been wrought during the last 
seven years, and the culture of woad has again 
become a subject of deep interest. The fact, 
that ah extensive manufacturer, like Mr. Crown- 
inshield, has found it for his interest to cultivate 
this plant, and has proved its value practicallr, 
^ seems to set the question at rest. We invite 
our cultivators generally, to read with attention 
these communications, to procure Mr. Dear- 
bom^s work on Woad, and to make some mode- 
rate experiments upon this article. 
Mr. DearbomU Utter to Mr. LameUjJiprU 9, 1823. 

Dear Str— I inclose a letter from Richard 
Crownin8faield,^£sq. on the cultf ration of woad, 
which,.ifj5y^^^^gyoBe5iUl,^g^lgc to 
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be niBerted io the Af^ricdlttfral JoornaL It is 
the largest eiperiment that has been roadt io 
this sectioQ of the country. It shews that onr 
manafaciurers can raise this yaloable article for 
the dyeing vat, at little expense, and with great 
case. 
With great respect, yonr most humble senant, 
H. A. S. DEAKBonr. 



Extract of a htter from Richard Cromninakeld^ 
Esq, oj Danvefa^ to Brigadier Gen* Dea/rlorn, 
dated March idj 1823. 

*^ I planted about 5 acres with 9 bushels of 
woad seed, in 182S, some of which seed yov 
was so oblong as to present to me. Th< re- 
mainder was procured from Connecticut, Hew- 
York, and some were of my own raising in 1821, 
from seeds received from Dr. Nichols, in 1811. 
There was no diflference in the plants laised 
from these several parcels of seeds. The soil 
was light, dry and sandy. The land was brokea 
up in the spring of the same year. The sods 
were removed, and the land crop ploughec, 
harrowed, and furrowed out 91 feet betweei 
the furrows. About 40 cords or good compoit 
manure, (consisting of horse dung, cow dtiof, 
and p^ manure, mixed with about one fourtb 
part of its bulk of bog turf, which had been h 
heaps about two years, with some ashes, lime^ 
Uc\ were spread on the land and ploughed h 
as ror Indian com ; the furrows were slightlf 
earthed. The quantity of seed two bushels to 
the acre. They were sown rather thickly ia 
the furrows, in order that in fathering them, 
there might be a full handful of plants to crop 
at the same time. The seed was lightlV cov- 
ered. It was all sown before the 20th of May. 
It g^ew well, but required ^^e or six men to 

keep^ down, the wecjs in July. It was all pick- 1 know its superi or qualities. 
ed or twistetf off quite to the ^toroa. li wasjliSrvedln Eagla nfl, maiou r 
then again cleared of weeds, and in 14 days the 
new leaves were from 9 to 14 inches long in 
rich spots. The second crop was gathered from 
the 15th to the 20th of August, and produced 
about four tons of green leaves, about one ton 
less than the first crop. The dry weather pr^- 
vented a third crop from being taken. Some 
leaves were however taken in October, 5 inches 
long, but 1 preferred to let them generally re- 
main to protect the plant against the frost, hav- 
ing the latt winter lost an acre of woad, and an 
acre of teasels, by frost. The loss in woad wfw 
much less than in the teazels; the plants whi<:h 
I lost of the latter would have sufficed for four 
acres, and have produced much money, being 
worth from 50 to 76 cents for every hundred 
plants. All the woad plants are now alive, (that 
n, on the 29th March, 1823,) and have grown 
half an inch. I have also many thousands ol 
teazel plants in good order. 

(^ The expense of cultivating woad is about 
equal to that of cultivating onions, and ten mel 
will crop an acre in a day. 

u There is something remarkable in the woal 
plant. Some roots which produced seeds last 
year, sprouted again f^om every joint like cab- 
bage sprouts. They are now again sprouting 
from under the snow, the leaves are green, an) 
may agtdn be cropped this spring. I shall havt 
a great quaniity of seed to dispose of at ^1,50 per 
bushel. I paid two dollars. There are but hw 
men in America who understand, perfectk/^ the 
preparation of woad for the dyer. Our ikrmers, 
should it become the policy of the nation 'to 



raise and numvfacture our own woollen goods, 
equal to the national consumption, .will probably' 
find it for tiieir interest to raise woad, and de- 
liver it green or dry (as may be most conveni- 
ent for them) at regular^ established mills, ex- 
clusively devoted, as in England, to thia article. 
Inclosed you have an article from the N. York 
Statesman on woad." 

The article referred to from New York, is 
interesting, and is, therefore, here inserted. 

N. B. General Dearborn has still a few copies 
of his work at the* command of persons disposed 
to cultivate the woad* ' 



AMERICAH M4irUFACT0RES. 

Extraet of a letter itom Cincinikati, Ohio, to the editors 
of the Siiateeman. 

^^ Having seen several communications in your 
valuable paper, respectii^ the art tf dyeings and 
the cultivation of the woad planty by which it 
seems that manufacturers in your part of the 
country are doubtful whether woad can be pro- 
duced in the United States in the same perfec- 
tion as in England, I have thought proper to 
state, for their information, that in 1821 I plant- 
ed two acres, and found the produce to be at 
least one fourth more in quantity, having cut 
seven crops during the season^ In England, I 
never knew more than five. Its stretigth, as a 
mordant, exceeded the Elnglish at least one 
third, containing three times the coloring mat- 
ter I have ever found in any woad, after an 
experience of forty years, in an extensive trade 
in England. 

I herevi'lth forward to you some patterns of 
wool, dyed with this woad, and regret I had not 
preserved some colored with woad only, by 
which artists acquainted with the subject would 
know its superi or qualities. I haVe always ob- 
gTabfl, lUUi our WiicR)-|>4«ni pcoduc*^ 
more in quantity and better in quality, in a warm 
season ; and I attribute its ^reat perfection here 
to the same cause. 

Your manufacturers of woollens cannot fully 
succeed until they become well acquainted with 
this useful plant, as no good blue, black, green, 
or purple color can be produced without it. — 
All other modes are imperfect, expensive, and 
mischievous. Having made this country my 
home, I shall take pleasure in communicating 
this knowledge, to any one that may need it, 
lor a moderate compensation. Written directioiu 
may be given for Rowing and preparing woad, 
without any chance of error ; but to use it prop- 
erly, requires considerable attention and good 
instructions. 

I suppose it may be produced for three or 
four cents per pound-^perhaps for something 
less. I have sold some of mine at Baltimore, 
this season, for 12^ cents, by which vou will 
perceive there is great profit in its cultivation. 
In my opinion no substitute ibr woad will be 
found worthy of attention, although it seems 
your friend Hopean thinks he has discovered 
one, wbich will answer the purposes both of 
woad and indigo. Yout correspondent will con- 
fer a favor on me, by giving a description of 
the wild indigo plant, as he terms it. I will 
investigate its properties, and communicate the 
result to him. 

Your correspondent who has written on the 
scarlet dye^ appears to be acquainted with only 
a part of the theory of that art, as two essential 
ingredients are not mentioned, one of which I 



hdve seea since my arrival in this country. — 
Your friend is also in an error in supposmg be 
can render color more brilliant by using steam. 
t have made use of steam in dyeing for nearly 
thirty years, and am well aqquainted with its 
advantages and disadvantages. It is a cheap 
and expeditious mode ; but it cannot be used 
for fine colors, such as Saxon blue, green, pink, 
crimson, scamt, orange, yellow, and all other 
delicate colors, but at the expense of its beauty. 

All dyers should know, that when bright col- 
ors are wanted, the first step to be taken is io 
clear the water of all mineral and animal sub- 
stances. This is all that is necessary to prepare 
the liquor for any bright color ; but if raw wa- 
ter be added, or steam suffered to flow into the 
vessel, the beauty of the color will be destroy- 
ed, in proportion to the"^ quantity admitted.'' 

The letter, from which the foregoing is an 
extract, adds a number of other particulars coti^ 
nected with the subject of manufactures. It 
states, among other things, that laige quantities 
of Fuller's &rth are said to be found on the 
banks of the Wabash; but after diligent search, 
none, in ii pure state, has yet beea discovered 



in the vicinity of Cincinnati. Our correspondent 
has put to us th3 following questions, to which 
we hope some one will furnish satisfactory an- 
swers, as we arc unable to do it ourselves : 

1. What quantity of woad would be consumed 
annually, in the vicinity of New York and Phi- 
ladelphia, estimating one |)ound of woad to five 
pounds or wool, dyed of a dark blue ? 

2. Would the manufacturers give a reasona- 
ble compensation to be instructed in the art of 
dyeing generalhr ? 

3. Whether it would answer any ffood pur- 
pose, for a person who understands the manu- 
facture df woad and its various applications in 
iKa^iif^i of^yeine,, to ^slablish himself in' this 
part of Ihe country ? 

It is^ propea to remark, that we are wholly 
unacquakrted with the writer of Jhis letter; nor 
have we a sufficient knowledge of some of the 
topics embraced ia his communication, to judge - 
of the accuracy of his remarks. Hopson will 
be able to speak for himself, where his correct- 
ness is questioned. 

The beautiful specimens of coloring, accom- 
panying the letter, may be seen at this office, 
where the name and address of the gentleman 
who forwarded them may be obtained. 

To the Editor of the Ajnerican Farmer. 
Fo^t OsagCy {Missouri^) Ap^<l 8, 1823. 
^^ I am, at this moment, experimenting in my 
nursery. I have grafted apples on sycamore 
and cotton tree stalks, close to the roots. I am 
told that the most flourishing and surest orch- 
ards of apples in the west, are growing on syca- 
more roots. I am trying peaches on the wild 
plimi, and shall, by recommendation of one of 
my neighbors, graft some peaches on stocks of 
the common black walnut. This neighbor of 
mine assures me, that he has seen a very old 
and fiourishing peach tree growing on a walnut 
— ^it is easy to try it ; and should it succeed, 
perhaps we' may be able to obtain durable peach 
trees — at least, we shall escape the annoyance 
of the worm. I am determined to try all man- 
ner of ways to procure a good permanent peach 
orchard. The result of such of my eiperimepts 
as prove successful, shall be made kgo^n to y.oa 

in due time." > 

Digitized Dy v^v^v^v iv^ 
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Fron the Baltimore Monikig Chronicle. 
TO THE PUBLIC. 

As the seasoD of the jear is tip^oaclimg, 
when persons owning* horses becoine alarmed, 
hi' consequence of these animals paasing off bots 
with iheir feces, 1 have tfaoi%ht proper to en- 
deavor to remove stich feats, by laying before 
the public some tacts whkh 1 have nbticed in 
\he course of twenty-foor years experience. 

Bots are generally found adhering to that 
portion of the horse^s stomach, which is lined 
with a continuation of the oesophagus mem- 
brane,, to about one third or little more of its 
extent; sometimes Ihey are found attached in 
great numbers to the pylorus, or the posterior 
opening of the stomach. The time that horses 
begin to pass them off, is generally in June, 
and so on through September to Octot>er. The 
bot remains in a chrysalis state for an uncertain, 
but short time, and then assumes the* same char- 
acter as the parent fly. To prove, ilvlthout the 
possibility of doubt, 4hat the bot is produced 
from the fly which deposites its «va on the hair 
of the horse, 1 took twelve bots ihat came from 
twelve hol%es ; these I put int« separate vials, 
and with paper wrapped round a quill barrel, I 
madQ stoppers to give ventilation, and soted 
on each vial the day that each bot came from 
the horse ; this was convincing as to the uncer- 
tain time of the chrysalis ; for some produced 
the fly In twenty-one days, others in forty-nine 
days, and others in the intermediate time. The 
flies thus produced were the sane as those that 
deposite their eggs so plentifully on' different 
parts of the horse. What it maj be that causes 
this difference of time in the chrysalis admits 
of speculation. It is^ proper to notice, that a 
bot taken from the stomach of a dead horse, 
cannot produce the fly, as in tide' sta^ of its 
progress through the cuual, it ia not somcWofiy 
matured. 

There is no worm that we kzibw of, in the 
intestines of the human subject^ whi<5h makes 
such an annual rotation ; and in consequence of 
their long continuance in the intestines, we 6nd 
numbers of the human family destroyed by them. 
Whereas, it may be presumed there would be 
few or none killed by worms' were their rota- 
tion annual. And as bots perform this annual 
(bourse, it can be no cause of surprise that they 
are not so destructive as they nrh commonly 
^ supposed to be. Was it a fact that they were 
thus destructive, we should find very fbw colts 
raised to the age of four years, for colts gener- 
ally run out until they are considered ready for 
* work, and are fully exposed thro' the sumthier 
to the action of the fly: 

If a horse, by symptoms, expresses much 
pain*, it is said to be the IkKs ; and so much does 
this opinion prevail, that people imagine bots 
kill more horaes than ftey other disease. If Tye 
reverse ^this opinioo, we shall perhaps cofrie 
nearer to the fact, for in afl probability there is 
00 diseiMe that destroys so few. When he is 
said to t>e sick with bots, it is generally spasm 
#r inJIammaHon of the intestines. That bots 
sever kill 1 will not assert, though there are 
•mineot veterinarians in England who say they 
•ever do. 

It is a common opinion, that a few bots are 
essential to the health of the horse. This er- 
roneous idea arises from people opening but 
few after death, and those few being found to 
have bots in them. But in the many htmdreds 



that i have opened, th^ have been some in 
whicbnot a bot was seen ; and not one of ttiese 
may foe nippesed to have died for the Want of 
bots. The motive I have in making this eom- 
Aunicfiition is to renibve the fears Ihat prevail 
with wme persons, when tkiey see bots coming 
from the borse, as if they were so numerous as 
tn kill bim immediately. But for the informa- 
tion of such persona as would rather give some- 
thing to facilitate their discbarge, when they 
see a few coming away, I would advise one 
oimce of powdered savin^ to be given in the 
horse's feed, once a day for three days. At the 
season above mentioned, i have recommended 
this medicine to vuch persons ias I could not per- 
suade to be satisfied with the course of nature ; 
and they were very much astonished at the quan- 
tity of bots, brought off by it. 

JOHN HASLAM, Veterinary Surgeon. 
Baltimore, April 13^, 1823. 

Fh>m the American Farmer. 

PiUsfield, ^th Jtine, 1 823. 

Dear Sir — I have noticed an article in your 
No. 5, vol. 5, of " a New Jersey Subscribers^ on 
the subject of Ruta B^a, in Which he expresses 
i^s doubts, if it l^ a profitable crop, and gives 
his reasons. 

Equally desirous with your correspondent of 
eliciting practical knowledge, I am induced to 
state, that five ye?irB experience, satisfies me 
that it may be raised to advantage, wherever the 
climate is adapted to its adture : — because, 

1st. To raise a good crop it is necessary to 
put the land in a good state of tilth. 

2d. The requisite care of the crop, while it 
extirpates weeds, prepares the soil in the best 
possible manner, for stocking to grass with the 
succeeding crop of errain. ^ 

d«i* AU kifNts ornve stock are fond of it. 

And 4th. It affords a most succulent food, at a 
tiqoe (the spring,) when most wanted for every 
kind of stock. 

Having remarked the advantages arising from 
the turnip culture in Europe, I was induced 
soon afVer entering on Agricultural pursuits, to 
give it a fair experiment, notwithstanding the 
general opinion in this section of the country, 
that turnips cotif^ not be raised, except on newly 
cleared and burnt land ; consequently, they were 
only cultivated in a partial manner, and merely 
for culinary purposes. 

In 1817, 1 selected for the purpose an acre in 
afield, tbat might be termed worn out land; 
that Is to say it would produce a half ton of hay 
to the acre. The soil, a dry gravelly loam — 
gave it three ploughings and two harrowings 
before drilling — on the 24th June, manured 
with twenty-six loads of bam yard and hog^s 
manure, and sowed the common English turnip 
— gave it a top dressing Of about fiHeen bushels 
slacked lime, and fifteen bushels leached ashes. 
It produced eight hundred and sixty-three bush- 
els, and received the premium of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Society. Very many of the 
turnips weighed from ten to twelve pounds ; 
generally from six to eight pounds. 

Having raised at the same time a small quan- 
tity of Rota Baga, frotafi seed procured direct 
from Russia, I was enabled to make a compari- 
son of the relative value df the two kinds, and 
hence am satisfied, that with us at least (on ac- 
count of our long wintet^ and lute nprings) the 
Ruta Baga is preferable to the coAimon turnip, 
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because the latter can 4]iply be lued to iMlvto* 
tage for fhll ibed, wberetts the foMier ^1 keep 
g<K)d throc^b spring — and at this time 1 liave 
them in perfection. It is true, an acre wiH ndt 
produce so many bushels of tb« Rota Bags, as 
of (he common kind of turnip, but that, I con- 
sid^, as fully cdttipensated, hj fte greater 
quaatiQr of nutritive matter they contain. 

Snce 1818^ 1 have raised the Rata Baga ev- 
ery year, and may safely state, that, in no year 
has the crop been less than five hundred bush- 
els ^er acre, and entirely free from worms. 
^'othwithstanding this favorable reault, it ia 
\i\ much regret, I am obliged to" add, tbat f 
1, IS yet, almost alone in this coanty^ in. the 
culti^a^on of turnips as food for live stock, al- 
tfaoogh tmr eoil and climate are peculiarly 
ttlapted to them. AGRICOLA. 

65- The climate of New England is so much 
itoister than tbat of the southern states, that 
ve apprehend both potatoes and turnips may 
veil succeed there, in seasons wheb they would 
ftil even with us m Maryland. The suggestions 
ibove, are valuable and conclusive — however, 
a to New England, at least— and yet we see 
tiat even there, this great resource folr winter 
feeding of stock is neglected. What immense 
^vantages have resulted from the turnip cul- 
tire to England. We regret tbat the cotnmu- 
nication from Agricola was not sooner received, 
but any thing from his pen will be at all times 
Inghlj acceptable. — Ed, Amer, Farmer, 



From the American Farmer. 
WOOL. 
In compliance with the request of one of your 
correspondents, 1 state, that I have just finished 
shearing a fleck of 525 of mixed merino aheep, 
fji;op> Which |J>#Te oUiahiwU, ^060 1 -2 pounds of 
Woo), (tee from tags, giving an average of a lit- 
tle more than 4 1-2 pounds. My average is not 
as g^eat as it has been in former years, in con- 
sequence, (1 presume,) of my flock's containing 
at this time, a larger proportion of breeding ewea 
than usuaL I have always been in the habit of 
preparing my wool for market, by laying each 
fleece, as it is taken from the sheep, on a table, 
taking off all around, about two or three inches 
of the coarsest wool, .which is reserved for do- 
mestic purposes, and rolling the remainder up 
very nicely and firmly, with the inside of the 
fleece turned out. The whole is then packed 
away in coarse bags ; and a waggon, will at a 
single load take a thousand dollars worth of it 
fo market. My wool, thus prepared, has been 
readily sold, for the last four years, at 40 -cents 
per pound, in Alexandria ; and I am very much 
inclined to think would bring a great <ieal more 
in the northern markets. But from some cause 
or other, we find it very difficult to ascertain the 
oarket price of wool in other places. I last 
)ear, made an inquiry through your paper, on 
this subject which was nerer answered. The 
growers of wool would certain^ find it to their 
isierest, to communicate freely with each other 
on this subject. And- wool is now becoming too 
important an article, not to be entitled to some 
Httle attention, in a paper, devoted like yourii 
to the agricultoral interest of the nation. 
I 1 have been tohf that durmg the last summer 
t(HOOO lbs. of wool were imported from Europe 
into Boston alone, and sold, at public auction, 
at from 15 to 155 cts. per lb. Is this the fact! 
And if so, what waB its 
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WfH^M'IRMIie^oVtltetii trool grower repjy 1o 
tti^MilUqtitftes ; aiia fell tift also the usual pri(ie 
hfm»rkmtk'Wf>^ 1o tbeDortfa^n mnrkets? k 
Oliio 1 btve1»MD't<M itittidfly commands hem 

I am DO friend to any nnntpessarj commer- 
cial restrictions ; bmffXongress have thooglt 
proper to giye encouragement to oar manu^i- 
tttWi, k fh^re aliy consideration either of jtf- 
tioe ^ Mate policy, which should withhold a 
•tmilar *«iic«mfagemrent from the raw materii, 
of irbicli the toamrfactmre is made ? F. ' 

0O*Thc Editor expects, with confidence, tlyt 
flie above article will attract the notice, aod >e 
fiiTOted with an answer from several of lis 
patrons in Connecticut and Massachusetts. Hew 
can gentlemen expect answers when they $vi«it 
information on some points, . unless they coaa- 
Mmiieate ft when Itls^skred on other subjects, 
within their knowledge and ^experience ? 

Ed. Amer. Farmer, 
**"— ^— *"^^ — '-"— ■ - • ■ 
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nut, or ode. The tee(h should be made at the 
end tt> turn ifp, so as ta run; on ttte^roooi like 
a«imll sled, and not into the eactb. On Iba 
top of the t^ad sbn^ld be fixed about «ef«B 

pce- 
tbe 



gATUR DjlY, JULY 6, 1823. 

J^^ar$nerU<mdGardenef^s BenumbrmemKf 
WLT. 
iio«»£ Rijite.— ^n our observiTHons, (p. 373) 
en the subject of hay-making, we forgot to men- 
^n ^ «)rachiiM for rakhig ray, which $eem8 
very w^ct! adapted to tbe purpose of aaring ma" 
Mai labor. Ttie following remarks and des- 
cflptton of tbe maclHUe we allude to were first 
^blii^d In the Fitlsfield (Mass.) Sun, and re- 
published in t^ second volume of ^^ Memoirs 
of the Board of Agricullore of tke-State of New 
York." 

",Tbe ptNM*o^-|M^vi«4 ^ l*^ pvicfic orptp- 
duds, aftd (he necessity of eccnotny, renders it 
eipedteot t# tequire wfiefher the labor of con- 
duoting our fertns may not bo abridged by the 
introduction of whatKre l^atl?^ labor saving ma- 
chines. My attention lias been called to fhe 
coBsideritioo of the subject. In one Instance, 
viz. that of gatbeHng bay aftier it is made, f am 
confident the labor and ^petifte may be greatly 
abri^«d. 'in sne or l^ro ^dtiens of our coun- 
try, the Hm^ Rake litis been introduced and 
ttoed oiost sacoessfuliy. 1V> satisfy myself fully 
sn tbe subject, tke last season and the present, 
i4>ave 4Md ofte ki operation. It bas exceeded 
my ekpeclations, and I ttcw recommend it to 
tlie immediate use of aH out ikvmers. It will 
enable one man, with a steady horse and boy, 
to perform at least as much work in gathering 
hay into winrow and l[ff)^ SH six ^opd men can 
accomplish, and as clean as is tommonly done 
in riikii^ by hand. The experrment -which 1 
have ^ttittde Will watrant this statement The 
sxpeme offfce H&tse Rc^t is small, not exceed- 
iog two dollars. It is oeriMructed tlids r Take 
a stick o£ timber, of say -any stout wood. Ash, 
ohesnut, #r, or sprobe tvill be sufficient— ten 
feet kmg if yoiiir mowing lands are free of ob- 
stira<5ti<!ffts, and if olK»ti^cted with stumps or 
roeira, tb«n sbdrtefn the head of the rake to 
your (Miivenieiiee. The rake bead may be 
three and ahalf inches by ti^O and a half diam- 
^er,^r«s you :|»leltte. The teeth should be 
tweoty-fW'O inches 46ifg, «nd oi^e incb by one 
itieh land a half diametervand set firmly into the 
befMl aboilt ^tWG inches -and a balf apart. These 
teeth ^fliay be m«d«i^f ^firin White ash, orwal- 



small^tapdards, eighteen inches long, to 
vent the hay falling over the head. In 
centre of the head fix two handles, such as you 
have on ploughs, at a suitable distance, to guide 
and steady the rake. From the ends of the 
rake, extend a rope, of the siee of a cart rope, 
to fasten the horse's collar. The distance of 
the horse front the rake may be such as to leave 
room for the hay to gather. Observation will 
soon direct the length of the ropes. Care must 
be used to have the teeth set even and firm, 
that they may run near the earth. Tiiis rake 
is used to collect the hay into winrow, or pile 
it — and it is useful in M grain fields to glean 
the scattered grain, and to lay down the stubble 
:lose to the earth to rot and promote putrefac- 
tion. 

^^ P. S. A Horse Hake is in ^se on llie farm 
)f Thomas Gold, Esq. at Pittofield.^' 

The Farmers^ Assistant ttkewiie gives an ac- 
:ount of this implement, corresponding with tlie 
tbove, and adds that ^^ the teeth, when in #pe- 
ration, run along the ground nearly horizontal- 
ly, with the points a little the lowest, so as to 
run trader the hay, and as they take it up the 
spright slati retain it till the rake is full, when 
the man who follows it behind turns it over, 
and thus empties it in a row ; then lifts it pver 
the hay, thus emptied, and sets in beyond it ; 
and so it proceeds on, till it is again filled, and 
the same process again repeated. 
' ^^ When one strip across the piece is thus 
raked up, the horse is turned found, and anoth- 
er strip is raked in the same manner, emptying 
*bo '""J- "* ***** #»r»^£> /^f iU^ Uat Ki^flpft raked up, 
so that in this way winrows are formed. Wh^i 
it is thus raked into winrows, it is dragged up 
by the rake into bundles large enough for mak- 
ing cocks." 

HoEiNo CoRfT, CIahden Vrx»irrASLE8,'&c.— S6mp 
farmers hoe. their com twice, others three times, 
but it is believed that it is rarely hoed too often. 
We have heard a person observe thbthe hoed 
a small patch of com in his garden every morn- 
ing, Sundays excepted, from the time that it 
Wis an inch or two in height, till the" top stalks 
er tassels made their appearance, or as , fhe 
phrase is, the com had ^^tostled mcf." The 
consequence was that the com came forward 
with uncommon rapidity, and he tiad ears fit to 
roast more than a fortnight earlier than his 
neighbors, whose com with equal advantages 
in other respects, was hoed but three times, 
S#me people hoe their land very superJiciaUyy 
biit they are but sheUow cultivators, br. Deane 
c^erved that ^^ the deeper land is hoed, the 
g^e^ter advantage do plants receive from hoe- 
ilg, if due care be taken that their roots be not 
(isturbed, or too much cut to jpieces." Mr. 
Oobbett (under the head cukhcUton^ American 
Gardener, par. 11^8, &c;) says, *^ If the subject 
be from ned^ the first thing is to see that the 
plants stand at a proper distance from each oth- 
ei ; because if left too close they cannot come 
to good. Let Ihem also be thinned early ; for, 
e^en while in seed-leaf, they injure each other. 
Carrots, parsnips, lettuces, evei;y thing, oqght 
to be thinned in the seed-leaf. 

i» Weeds never ought to be suffered to get to 
ahy size either in field or garden. In £ngland 



where it rains or drips sometimes for months 
together, it is impossible to prevent weeds from 
growing. But in this fine climate, under this 
blessed son, who n6ver absents hFcnself more 
than about forty-eight hours ^t a time, and who 
will scorch a dandelion root or a dock root to 
death in a day, and lengthen a water-melon 
shoot twenty-four inches in as many hours : in 
this climate, scandalous indeed it is to see the 
garden or the field infested with weeds. 

^^ But, besides the act of killing weeds, euU 
tivation means twyoing the earth lietween the 
plants while growing. This assists them in. 
their growth; it feeds them; it raises food ibr 
their roots to live upon. A mere ^4-hoeiiq^ 
does, nothing but Iceep down the weeds. The 
hoeing when the plants are become stout should 
be deep ; and, in general, with a hoe that has 
spanes^.iMieiAd of a mere fiat plate. In short, a 
sort of f rong in the posture of a hoe.* And the 
spanes of £is prong-hoe may be longer or 
shorter, according to the natilre of the crop* 
Z>ce/> boeing is enough in some cases; but io 
others digging is necessary to produce a fine 
and full crop. If any body will hav^ a piece of 
c£(bbages, and will dig between the rows of oae 
half of: them twice during their growth, and let 
the other half of the piece have nothing bota 
flat hoieing, that person will find that the half 
which has been digged between, will, when the 
crop is ripe, weigh nearly, if not quite, twice 
as much as the other half. But why need this 
be said in an Indian corn countiy, where it 4s 
so well known, that, without be'mg ploughed be- 
tween, the com will produce next to notliUigt 

^^ It may appear, that, to dig thus amongst 
growing plants is to cut off or tear off their 
root^pf w^ch the ground is full. Thia is ve^ 
ni&jme case, and this does s^fieal.ffodd* for the 
roots thus .Ojit asunder, shoot again from the. 
plant side, fiod^ew food, and send instantly^ 
fresh vigor to , the plant. The effsct of this 
tillage is quite sarprising^ We are hardly eware 
of its power in producing vegetation ; and we 
are still less aware of the distance to which the 
roots of plants extend In eve^ tdirectioo.^* 

We beheve, however, that after plants hov^ 
airivel at nearly (heir Aill siae, it injures tliefli 
to cutoff their fihrous Footst While the plant 
is youig and thrifty it may iieve the power to 
re-proluce its roots if they are cut oflj bat not 
so when it has oonae near to maturity. Dr. 
Dean^^ys ^^heeing shoeld cease, or be only 
superficial, when the roots are so far extemled at 
to be much iiyured by hoeing. They wiH bear 
a littls jQUttlog wtthottt injury. For -when a root 
is cut off several new branches will come in i$m 
place.". Our farmen4a. general, and we believe 
correctly, decUoe to 'USe the plough <<r hot^e 
hoe, among com^ after it has set for eart, as the 
phrase is, or in other words, the ears have be- 
gan to form ; because, they say it injures the 
roots and prevents the ears from filling so well 
as they would do otherwise. But If weeds a- 
bound among the cimi ^t the later periods of 
its growth, they should be pulled up by hand, 
destroyed by shallow hoeing, or it would be 
better than leaving them untouched, to clip 
them off with a scythe or si<ikle, that they majr 
at least be prevented from running to seed. 



• HoM of a 8iini«r.kind may he obtained at tiie Ag- ' 
ricoltona EttablidMient, No. dO, MerchanU' Row»^ 

'BoitoB. Digitized Dy vjjv/v^v iv^ 
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One of the purposes to be effected by hoeing < 
iitonoorish the plants by drawing fcesh soil 
kiear to them, and by the same means to cause 
theni to atattd more firmly. But this should be 
dbne with caution. Hilling excessirely is hurt- 
ful w it does not permit the roots to have so 
touch benefit from the rains, and too much hin- 
ders the influence of the sun upon the lower- 
most roots. If, however, the ground be dry, 
and the season warm, it may be well to make 
the hills somewhat larger and higher than would 
otherwise be ei pedient. 

It seems to *be a point not yet fully settled 
whether it is best to cut off, or otherwise de- 
rtroy the nickers of Indian com. The Farmers^ 
Assistant teHs us that ^ the growth of suckers 
Is injurious to the crop, and ought to be either 
pulled up, or bent down to the ground with 
earth sufficient to kill them ; and this is believ- 
ed to be the better way, as by this m^ the 
principal stalk is not injured by wounding.^ — 
We believe in cultivating the premium croos 
in Massachusetts, the suckers were generally 
taken away. In the Hon. Mr. Hunnewelf s ac- 
count of his raising a crop of one hundred and 
eleven bushels of com to an acre, (Mass. Agri- 
cultural Joumal, vol. vi, p. 242) it is stated that 
«^ immediately af\er half hilling, the suckers 
were all carefully cut off." Col. Valentine's 
statement of having raised tl6 bushels and 28 
quarts of com to an acre, (see page 178 of our 
paper,) mentions that "all the suckers were 
pulled out in July ; and in August all the suck- 
ers were again taken away, together with the 
false stalks, and those that were smutty." Mr. 
Lemuel Davis, however, by an experiment, 
which is related in our first No. page 8, arriv- 
ed-at a different result. The gentleman last 
meDiioned states that when hc^ ««t ♦ff thg ^ick- 
en from the Mtalk*, he found « such a j^v^^^w 
tion of the juice wept out Where the sucker 
was taken off that the growth Was nbt so kirge, 
•od the ear set higher upon the stalk ; oi the 
part where the suckers were not taken oSy the 
com was thicker set and more prominent— the 
ears set ten or twelve inches nigher the gtound, 
and were a good proportion larger." On the 
whole, we think that further experimeats to 
Mcertain the effects produced by reinoviiig the 
suckers are much to be desired ; and iw» hope 
that fanbers in generarwill pay so much atten- 
tion to this subject as to take off or bu^ the 
suckers in at least one row of their fieli, and 
compare its product wKh the next in which the 
suckers are suffered to remain. The time and 
manner of performing this operation skould 
also be carefully noted^ and the whole made 
public for the benefit of the community. 

■ »»v» ■ ■ 

The last number of the MassaekusetU AgricuU 
iural Joumal contains as much useful and inter- 
esting matter as any preceding No. of that val- 
uable work. We propose, from time to time, 
to replenish our columns from that source, at 
the risque of incurring the displeasure of cer- 
tain fault-finders, who object to every article 
which is not altogether original, or written ex- 
pressly for the publication in which is made its 
prinutive appearance. Although many of our 
readers have seen the articles which we have 
extracted, or may extract, from the work ad- 
verted to, yet many more residing in distant 



quarters of the Union, may receive them thro' 
the medium of the New England Farmer, to 
whom otherwise they wooW be like a fountain 
sealed, or a Hghi, whi<ih though brilliant, is 
without the limits of their horizon. It would 
be folly for us to deprive ourselves or our read- 
ers of the benefits resulting from a wholesome^ 
invigorating, and fertilizing stream, merely be- 
cause its fountain head is not situated on our 
premises. Besides, we are so well acquainted 
with the characters, views and motives of the 
gentlemen who conduct the Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural Repository, that we are confident 
they will not be displeased if we avail ourselves 
of the fruits of their labors, since we cannot in 
any other way so effectually promote the ob- 
jects of their institution. 



NEW AGRICULTURAL PUBUCATION. 
By the politeness of Jesse Buel, Esq. of Al 
bany, we have received a copy of the second 
volume of " Mem<yir8 of the Board of Agriculture 
of the State of N. York, Published by authority.'*'^ 
This work consists of more than 500 pages, oc^ 
tavo. It contains, we believe, quite as much 
valuable information, relating to the subjects 
which it professes to embrace, as any work of 
the kind ever issued from the American press. 
Indeed, nothing less could have been expected 
from the joint efforts of many of the most en- 
lightened, liberal and philanthropicindividuals 
in that large, populous and enterprising state, 
whose improvements in canals, steam-machine- 
ry, &C. &C- bavo rdalisoJ wb*<, b«ir o wtxtxnrj 

smce, would have been thought to have been 
the dreams of a sanguine and visionary specu- 
lator. 

in speaking of this work we shall not pre- 
sume to take the chair of a cntic, and shall in 
no other way express our high estimation of 
its contents than by giving, from time to time, 
such extracts as may in our opinion prove roost 
beneficial ito our readers. The following, from 
the preface, is all we have room for in the pre- 
sent number. 

^ The original articles in thid volume give it 
a strong claim to public attention. But a few 
years have passed, since the business of cultivt- 
ting the land^ was generally considered here is 
a coarse occupation, giving a precarious liviqg 
to the most laborious and the most numerois 
portion of the community. We now find active 
and intelligent men spread through the state, 
pursuing with spirit the improvements in agri- 
culture, which a long experience has tangfct 
other countries, and devising practical and r» 
tionaf methods of accommodating them to our 
own climate and soils. 

** To what is this important revolution owing? 
How is it that the farming interest has l>eea 
so astonishingly redeemed from th<e unjust hi- 
miliation into which it had sunk ? 

^^The answer is, that public patronage his 
elevated the condition of the yeomanry in their 
own estimation : it has given them confidence in 
their own resources, and in thus laying the best 



foundation for individual aod naUonal eoDlefit'« 
aent, has already produced its own reward- 
For certainly this great moral conaequence fine 
exceeds in Importance, the comparatively iiH 
agnificant means which have been iipplitd t^ 
firoduce it." 

[COMMUNICATED.] 
Wc extract the following notice respecting Sbeepi 
fom the Montro«e Oaiette, pahUdied in Sotquehiiiiia 
Cbunty, (Pcnn.)-^ county icttleid priBcipaUj by iSir- 
nera from the New Inland Statei, aad which they, 
hire changed in twelve or fifteen yean from a wUder- 
n(88 to a well-peopled i^n^iog district The county 
has been described at high land, Well watered, healthy, 
and particularly well adapted to grazing. 

">ly neighbor, Mr. Crandall, in the fall of 
ni8, had six ewes, in the spring of 1822 hte 
little flock had increased to thirty-two^ although 
in November 1819 he had killed two; in No- 
vember 1820 he sold two and killed seven. In 
the summer of 1821 he sold seven, and in No- 
vember following he sold seven and killed thiree. 
In November, 1820, he bought one ram, whiclt 
with one of his ewes, died the following spnng. 
He bought another ram in November 1821- 
Recapitolation— originally fix; sold sixteen; 
killed twelve ; bought two ; lost two ; reman- 
ing, thirty-two. The increase from the wx, 
nmr-rovR. 

" J. Adams bought twelve ewes m September 
1821, from which he raised sixteen lambs the 
following spring. The sfime year he sold from 
his flock tenj and killed six. From the remain- 
ing twelve he has this spring raised fourteen 
lambs. One of last years lambs, at one month 
and one-day old, weighed forty-four and an half 

** Mr. Follet hw thren e^es, each of which 
on the same night this spring, brought him 
three lambs, all of which are new living and 
thrifty." A FARMER. 



To the Editor q/' the J^ev England Farmer^ 

Snv — 1 am told the Canada Thistle is travel- 
ling^ East, and has already reached Vermont, 
New Hampshire and a part of Massachusetts. 
Indeed, I perceive it lias found its way on Ito 
my own small farm, to my no little dismay. — 
Will you. Sir, permit me to ask my brother 
farmers to communicate to the public, through 
the medium of your paper, all they know about 
this, plant; and particalarlv to state the beet 
and most successful methoci to exterminate it 
By so doing, they will much oblige 

UlDDhESZX. 



WHOOPING COUGH. 

A writer in the Fredericktown Herald gives the fol- 
lowiD^ as a remedy for thii dirtretsiog complaint, 

pissolve 80 grains of salt of tarter in a pint 
of clear water, add to it 40 graiqs of cochineal^ 
aod sweeten it with loaf sugar. Give a child 
one year old, one tea spoonful four times a day, 
with a table spoonful of barley water immedi- 
ately after. Boiled apples put into warm milk, 
may be the chief food, if they can be had. Thia 
will relieve the patient in two or tliree dnjs^ 
and cure in a week. 

in the last stage oi this complaint, teke the 
tincture of bark 1^ oz. paregoric ^ oz. tincture 
of canthaHdes 1 drachm, mix them, and give to 
a child one year old 15 drops 3 times a £y,aDd 
so on in proportion to the age of the patient. 
Digitized Dy kjiv/v^v i\^ 
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FOREIGN. 

-Nothing: ptm or iDterestiog from the theatre, of the 
branch and SpanUh war has transpired since. our last. 
There has been a late arrival at N. York, Capt. Doane, 
from Cadis ; but he bToui^ht intelligpence from that city 
of no later date than the- 15th of May. Accounts from 
Bt. AhdMO *haTe been received by Capt. Tnnison, as 
obtervtd in our last, t« the 20th of May. We know 
nothinjf more of the alleged masterly manoauYres of 
Gen. Mina, in thrusting himielf between the FIreiKh 
army and the frbntiers of France { and we may as wdl 
adjourn ovr cariosity from day to day, till authentic 
accounts oi% later date shall be received. We migkt 
give our readers a column or two' of guet$ w^rk^ or 
present them with a few samples of the buz ! bus ! of 
English and American journalists, who make use pf 
many inventions tff-keep curiosity awake and ezpecti- 
tion on tiptoe, as well as make news from ^^ the whole 
doth,^' for the purpose of appearing to know what can- 
not be known. •■'■"■' 

J^Vsufi S0%Uh ^America accounts art confused aad con- 
tradictory, every new report showing the fallacy of tbat 
which immediately preceded it. The last intdligecce 
from that quarter was received in New York, by Oar- 
accas papers, which came down to the 31st of May. 
They state tiMfct the Columbian squadron, consisting of 
17 vesselB, has entwed the'Laguna of Maracaybo, un- 
der the cottimand of Padilla \ and t^t troops from &io 
de la Hache arrived on the 19th in the line of Gara- 
bella, and had there beaten 700 men belonging to 
Morales. Gen. Padilla has taken all the sea force oi 
Morales in the Ragoon, and keeps him entirely inr- 
rocmded, miMl has cot off all his resources. DAorales 
cannot now escape, or rally any new force. He it 
.worried out. 

By an arrival at New York in 36 days from Pemam- 
buco, information has been received that Lord Coch- 
rane, with the Imperial Brazil fleet of 11 vessels, of 
which one is a line of battle ship, was blockadin? St. 
^hmdor. Several thousand troops had recently ar- 
rived from Lisbon, to recover, if possttyle^ and support 
the dominion of the mother country. St. Salvador is 
represented, however, as the only place in the posses- 
sion or ioi the interest of the royalists ; and the patriots 
bold out the country to withb a few miles of its gates. 

Ik)ME8Tl0. 
Jlob6«m#.— On the 26th inst. the store of Mr. Flavel 
Foster) at the head of Long Wharf, was entered, and a 
desk broken open, from which the robbers took a' small 
aum in change. "Hiey also carried off a -quantity of 
goods of different kinds. A reward of $20 has been 
offered for apprehending the offenders.— On the same 
evening the printing office of Joseph W. Tngraham, in 
fVanklm Avenue, was entered, and the counting room 
and desks broken open. About $40 was taken from 
one of the desks.— -The next night, store No. 8, Long 
Whar^ was broken open, and goods to a considerable 
amount stolen therefrom. 

DistrttHng •tfcodenf.— On the 18th ult. a quantity 
of gunpowder, in a waggon, was exploded in Dover, 
!l^ H. By this explosion two men were so badly burnt 
as to die within twenty-four hours. A third person 
was so much injured that it is feared, if his life is spar- 
ed, his sight cannot be restored. The waggon had 
stopped in one of the most frequented parts of the vil- 
la**^. Some powder from a cask had fallen on the 
eround near the waggon. To this some idle and mis- 
chievous boys set ftre, hi the absence of the owner. 
The fire communicated to the straw in the Ivaggon. 
An alarm wargiven, and the inhabitants hastened to 
extingubh the blaze ; but the owner, informing them 
that U contained 54 or 25 casks of gunpowder, checked 
their progress. The holhies set out with the blazing 
iraegon in the direction of the most frequented street, 
tut tiie citizens turned them towards the river, which 
they nearly re?ichtd. Four or five persons, who had 
not been informed of the contents of the waggon, at- 
tempting to unharness the horses, the powder took fire, 
and injured three of them as above mentioned. One 
pf the horses was so much hurt that he died soon after, 
and the other u rendered useleu. The waggon was 
blown to ^toms. The coat of the owner, which lay on 
the powder, was blown nearly across the river ; and 
ihe Middle of one of the horses was blown into the air 
on fire, and lodged on thfc roof of an adjaceat house. 



The persons burnt had sufficient presence of mind to 
plunge into the. river. The explosion took place near 
a large brick store, which sustained the principal 
damage. — i . 

J^w Sefthment. — Stephen Austin, a North American, 
has formed a settlemenCwith three hundred MmiliM in 
Texas, and they have solicited the Mexican Congress 
to be naturalized as citizens of Mexico. 



The MitsUsippi; — This river had fallen on the 8th 
ult. at New Orleans, ' about seven inches, but was still 
rising at the mouth of the Ohioj and the Upper Coun- 
try wail so inundated as to cauM gpreat destruction of 
the crops. For the distance of six or seven hundred 
miles up, nothing was to be seen but the tops of trees. 

^eu> Poem* — Solomon. South wick, Esq. Editor of the 
Albany Plough Boy, is about to publish a Poem, enti- 
tled " The Pleasures of Poverty." 

Jtfbre Saxon Sheep,^-^We learn that the Hon. Joseph 
Strong, of South Hadley, has recently received from 
Saxony, by way of Hamburg, two &UKon bucks and 
three ewes, in fine order. The spirit of enterprize and 
improvement manifested by Mr. Strong and by Messrs. 
Bates and Shepherd of thb town, in introducing into the 
United States the fine wooled sheep of Saxony, is high- 
ly creditable to them, and will, we are persuaded, be 
productive of beneficial consequences to our country. 
Northampton Gazette* 

A machine for making Pins is in operation at NeW 
York, belonging to Mr. H.Whittemore, iHiich makes 
30 pins in a minute. — In the British mode only 14 are 
made in the samejtime. 

' A new carriage has been invented in PhHadelphia, 
which is propelled by the weight of persons who ride 
in it. . — 

Notice is given in the Albany Daily Advertiser, for 
the benefit of all sturdy rogues and beggars, that a 
Stepping Mill is about to be erected in that city. 

Jniemallmprovement, — The example set by the pop- 
ulous and powerful state of New York, has given an 
impulse to hitemal improvement throughout the United 
States, which desei^es every encouragemonir In Penn- 
»y]».^:», **--j-i^- J, tji^i^i^^ w^,tu m.^^ Hfnith Ca roli- 
na, and in Ohio, canals are in contemplation, and nra 
course of execution, which cannot fail to increase the 
wealth of those states, and add greatly to the general 
prosperity of the Union. The present moment is ex- 
tremely favorable to these improvements. The monied 
capital withdrawn from trade, and which, to a vast 
amount, must be in the hands of individuals, may be 
advantageously vested in these undertakings t and, 
from recent examples in this respect, we are gratified 
I to find there is do lack of means to effect the objects in 
I view. The investment of funds in such a way will be 
prefitable both to the present generation and to pos- 
terity.— fFiwAing/on GaMtite. 

ImpvrimU Diseovery, — Some fine specimens of rich 
lead ore have lately been found near the surface of the 
earth, in a field belonging to Mr. Samuel Chase, in 
White Creek, in Washington county. Pa. More than 
a dozen hands were employed, for several days, in fur- 
ther investigating the extent of the mine. 

The plant, vidgarly called Pohewetd^ is recommend- 
ed as a specific and sovereign remedy for this cancer, 
Tke recommendations appear to rest on a solitary ex- 
periment made by a person of color, who by accident 
tlrow the leaves of this plant over a cancer to keep 
(ff the flies. Finding unexpected relief^ he repeated 
X\e operation, and was entirely cured; 

The brine in which cncambers are preserved, is dis- 
(Dvered to be fatally poison to cattle and hogs. A gen- 

fim;ul in a neighboring town has lost setferal cattle and 
^ in consequence of their drinking it. — Rutland Her. 

The fiy has ceased its ravages in some parts of Vir- 
ghia, and the prospect respecting wheat is brighten- 
ii^. A good rye harvest has commenced— and com 
looki well. — 

|>Mr J^Mtf .— In England, in April, a person gar* 
twi guineas for twq cherries raised in a hot hoose. 



The New York Canal Commissioners have at length 
decided that the Great Western Canal shall terminate 
at Black Rock, instead of Buffalo, as was at first con- 
templated. ■ 

Wm. M'Ree, late of the corps of Engineers ; Lieut. 
Col. R. Lee, Soperintendant of the Natioaal Armory at 
Springfield, Mass. and Capt. G. Talcott, of the Ord- 
nance Department,. have been appointed to explore -the 
Western Country, under the act passed at the iast ses* 
sion of Congress, for the establishment of a National 
Armory upon tnc Western waters. 

(jfC^'MUtake corrected, — In our paper No. 47, p. 371, 
is a ^' receipt for destroying caterpillars,'* &c. in which 
it is directed to ^\ take equal parts of turpentine and 
train oil,** &c. as an application to destroy those insects. 
It should have been ^ take equal parts o( spirits of tur- 
pentine^'*'* Sic. Tbismbtake is important, for the re- 
ceipt, as it now stands, would probably prove ineffec- 
tual. The reader will please to correct it, by Inserting 
spirits ofy after the words ^^ parts of,** in the first line 
of the receipt. 



DIED, on the 27th June, at his seat near 3f ilford, 
His Excellency JOSEPH HASLET, Governor of the 
State «4 Delaware. 

In Amherst, on -Monday evening last, very suddenly. 
Rev. ZEPHANIAU SWIFT MOORE, D. D. Presi- 
dent of the Amherst Collegiate Institution. His disease 
was an attack of the bilious cholic. 



PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 



[Revised and corrected every FHday.] 



ASHES, pot, Ist qual. . . 

pearl do. . • • . 

BEANS, white, . . . . < 

BEEF, mess, 200 cwt. . . , 

cargo, No 1, . . . . 

'' No2, . . . . 

BUTTER, mspect. 1st qual. . 

^ 2d qual; . 

CHEESE^ new nulk . . . , 
FLAX^ 



ELAILSEED 
TLOUR, Balti] 

Genessee « 



JR, Baltimore, superfine,' 



ton. 

bush 
bbl 



lb. 



bush 
bbl. 



Rye, best 

GRAIN, Rye . . 

Com . . 

Barley . . 

Oats . . 

HOCB* LARD, 1st sort 

HOPS No 1, ... 

LIML 

OIL, l^inseed, American 
PLAI8TF» PARIS . 
pork; Navy Mess . 
Bone Middlings 
Cargo, No 1, 
Cargo, No 2, 
SEEEB, Herd's Grass 

Clover 

WOOL, Merino, full blood,washed 
.do do unwashed 

. do 3-4 washed 

do 1-2 do 

Native .... do 
Pulled, LamVs, 1st sort 
do Spinning, 1st sort 

PROVISION MARKET. 
BEEF, best pieces . . . • 

PORK, fresh 

VEAL, 

LAMB, per quarter .... 

POULTRY, 

BUTTER, keg As tub ... 
lump, best . . • 

EGGS, 

MEAL, Ryo> 

Indian, 

POTATOES, 

CIDER, llquor» 

HAY, best» ...... 
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bush 



lb. 

cask 
gal. 
ton. 
bbl. 



bush 
lb. 



FROM 
D. C. 

143 00 



153 00 155 00 



1 00 

9 50 

8 50 

7 00 

11 

9 

13 

7 

o 

8^ 
7 75 

7 es 

4 50 
72 
68 
68 
40 
11 
8 

1 25 
65 
00 



TO 

D. C. 

145 00 



1 10 

9 75 

8 75 

7^ 

12 

10 

14 

8 

90 
7 87 

7 87 

4 75 
75 
60 
70 
42 
12 
12 

1 37 
00 

3 25 



12 00 12 50 
14 00| 14 60 
12 50 
11 50 
2 25 
9 
62 
50 
55 
47 
40 
00 
5S 



12 00 
11 00 

65 



lb. 



doc. 
b«sh| 



bbl. 
too. 



50 
45 
38 
55 
-50 



37 
10 
13 
15 
IS 
75 
76 
40 
50 



10 
8 
8 
50 
12 
14 
16 
14 
fiO 

45 
2 25 



18 001 22 00 
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^ THE SPLEXBORS OF THE SETTING SUN. 

nt t. O. FESSEXTDKir. 

Sol slowly sinking down tbe steep of heaven, 
With softened splendor greets the musing eye { 

llesigDs his throne to ^' sober suited eyeD,^> 
Bat decorates, while h« deserts, the sky. 

fiis noon day beams, instdii^rably bright, 
jire now sucoeeded by a milder blaze, 
And every slanting filament of light ^ 

* Heay^a^s kind and cheering effluence conveys. 

Now let me wend my solitary way 

Where grores and lawns present altematfe channs \ 
Gaze on the glories of the waning day, 

Till night shaU fold mc in her dusky arms : 

Mark how the clouds now seem like molten gold, 
And now like snow bainks heapM on banks of snow ; 

Now dashM with azure softer hues unfold, 
Ifow^Aiit and l^dle tor a fomoca-glow! 

Compared with these, what is the pride of art ? . . 

Tour petty palaces, and pigmy spire*— 
Th9 paltry pageants of your noby mart— - 

And all the city-connoisseur admires ? 

Should the whole race of man unite as one, 

To celebrate some glorious festal day, 
The simple splendor of the aetting^sun^ 

Would &r transcettd their most superb display. 



From the London Museum for April. 
MR« PERKINS' STEASt ENGINE. 
We bate no recollection of any invention 
connected- with the (is^ful arts haringp produced 
ae great a sensation among scientific men, aft the 
hnproved steam-engine of Mr. Perkins. It is 
, ttot sarprising that manufactnren, whole inter- 
ests are entirely inyoWed in the cbnstruction of 
engines on the lower-pr^ssnre systen^ should 
look with some degree of scepticism and jealotrty 
towards the bold inTentlon of Mr. P. : nor thirt 
tbey should raise douncr hi the public mild m 
to Uie Imminent danger to be apprehendeH^Vom 
tile use of higli-pressure engines generally. But 
in the present case, mdny scientific men:, titally 
imconnected with manufactures, seemed disin- 
clined, in the first instance,, to adnatt the fossi- 
bllity of the improvements suggested hy Rr. P. 
biding reduced to practice. 

Notwithstanding the superior ecodoraj and 
increase of power in high-pressure engites ^ 
the usual construction has beeng^dually intro- 
dticing them in various . oumufbctories^ v^here 
the proprietors take the preoaution of enploy- 
Ing only men of iDtelligence to superintend their 
tioncerns ; the enormous increase of power as- 
cfdbed to the engine oil this geotleman^s iiyen*- 
tion seemed perfectly wwrediAic, untii he pro- 
duced conviction by tbe^ actual test of eiperi- 
ment. As w»e nave had an opportunity of wit- 
nessibg the operation of this beautiful invention, 
we shall give our readers as good an outlbe of 
its construction as we are enabled- without the 
aid of a plate for reff%voce; 

Mr. P.^s iaveation is founded oir a* most in^ 
valuable discovery*— that- water is capable of 
enduring an elevation of temperature even, to a 
red heat, or perhaps an indefinite extent, by 
being sobjedted to p very high degree of pres» 
sore ; which pressure,, while it pennits the es- 
panSion of the molecules of the water as ajtwd^ 
prevent^ theif-furtber expansion, or the- liquid 
assuming the ^oMotif fotni of stieam. 

The profound science and resolution, requi'> 
-ittei ta manage- experiments of this dangerous i 



chareeter, can only be appreciated by those 
who have devoted some attention to chemical 
subjects. This gentleman, however, has united 
to this discovery respecting the laws of expan- 
sion, the most simple and ^eautiful application 
of mechanical science, in tKe construction ot his 
new steam-engine, which is briefly as fdlews :^- 
Instead of the boiler of the ordinary engines, 
Mr. P. substitutes a cylinder, which he' terms 
the generator. This cylinder is made of gun- 
metal, (the most teiiacioas and least liable to 
oxydation) of about three inches in thiclroess, 
closed at both ends, with the exception of a 
valve in the top, opening outwards ; which 
valve is loaded with weights equal to the state 
of the pressure from the expansioa of the heat- 
ed water within. The cylinder is placed ver- 
tically in a cytinddoal furnace ; consequentiy it 
becomes surrounded on all sider with the fire, 
and soon acquires a temperature of 400 or 450 
degrees Fahrenheit. Tiie production of steam 
is effected by an injectii^pump throwktg in 
water at one part of the generattor, which <fis- 
places through the valVe an equal volume of 
hot water from the generator. The water, at 
420 degrees, passing into the induction or steam 
pipe, instantly expandt into steam, communi- 
cates with the working cylinder, and gives mo- 
tion to its piston, whicbis placed in a tiorizon^ 
tal direction, tor the more convenient applica- 
tion of its powers to machinery. The recip- 
rocal action of the piston opens and shuts the 
apertures of the induciimi and eduction pipes, 
by means of rotary valves, as ossfal in some oth 
er engines. But the operation of generating 
and condensing tile steam is effected sa instan- 
taneously by this engine, that the piston per- 
forms about SOO strokes in a minute, when th# 
engine is at foil work. Indeed, considering the 
small extent of surface, the power of this engine 

is almost' i|nor«.UiLl«, Ums |$lMI»t'IUOr COU UUUlOg 

only about eight gallons of water, and the work^ 
ing <r^lioder not exceeding two inches in diam* 
eter, witbm^ stroke of the piston about \t inches 
in lengths The piston rod gives motion to 9 
crank and fly-wheel similar to other engines. 

A most decided improvement is also made by 
Mr: P. in condensing the steam rnder a very 
great degree of pressure, and at it temperature 
of about 320 degrees, and in this state retorning 
into the reservoir for the successive supply of 
the generator. In consequence of this econom- 
ical arrangement, the space occupied by the en- 
gine- with all its appurtenances, does not exteed 
ati area of six feet by eight. The present mode 
is calculated as equal to a tO-horde power; aod 
Mr. P. considers the whole of the apparatus of 
sufficient size for a SO-horse engine, with the 
^xceptton of the working' cyliMer and pistmi*— 
The consumption -of coal for this engine is wili^ 
in two busheh per day, when at full work. 

All risk of accident is effectually provided 
against, by the following ingenious cootriv«tlc«; 
It should be remembered, titat* owing^ ti^ tte 
small e;[tent of surface exposed to the expan- 
sive force of the steam, and the latter beinf 
generated only in sufficient quantity for eacli 
succeeding stroke of the plstoii, there is mudi 
less liability to accident from this engine than 
io most other higfa-pressiire engines. To pre- 
vent, however, the possibility of such an evert, 
the induction pipe,"^in which the ^eam is pio^ 
duced, is. calculated to withstand en interval 
force of 4000 p^onds^to the jsquareiocii} audit 



is also provided with^v thin copper tube, which 
is calculstted to burst: at r pressing df MX) 
pounds; while the pt&sswK undlsr wUch Ife. 
P. works the engine, does net exceed 500 
pounds on the square inch. 

In order to dcosonstmte the ^eifeet s afc tj i ef 
the operation of this engllve, 6o¥lf!tMiimf 
this immense internal pressufre, M!r. P. in hifr]$)»- 
llte efforts to satisfy the scruples and fears of 
his numerous scientific fnend^ bas^ om, several 
occasions, drged the' power of: \\m stea»tilkit 
burst open the sides iif the eopper tuto Mtbimt 
occasioning tlie smallest risk, eitfief to the 
spectator, or to any other part of the apparatus, 
This, mode of allowing the escape of ttw steam 
by rending open -the<9ide8Tef the belly (which is 
mide of a determiuate strength,) ir piobeUy 
sepeirler in the certainty of its^^emtieii te amj 
modification of safety valves. 

It is also a very remarkable fkct diat the 
steam which escapes ip this case is not by aov 
means of that elevated temperature wbieii 
might have been expected from its prodigioiift 
expansive force. This fact seeitts to involve 
some points connected with the doctrine of la- 
tent heat, or the conversiod of fluid into gase* 
oqs matter, and 1^ verso, with which we- are, 
a^ pi^aeat, b«it very idlpevfectly attquateted; 
We understand Mr. P. is further edgag«^ on 
some very important emjuiries on thisr most in- 
tricate branch of natural philosophy. 

The improvements of Mr. P. in the steam 
engine, we cannot ^elp considering as one of 
the greatefst triumphs of art, even in this b%h^ 
Iv inventive ag^ It wiH, in all pro^bility, ef- 
fect a grater revoliition in operative manufiic- 
tures, than even the first iiiitroductlon of the 
steam«engine by Bolton and Watt 
^ We have not heard any comparative estimate 
of th^ price of Mr. P.'s engii^ but we appre- 
hend their original cost wnl be very consider- 
ably, lower than that of others; whUe they can 
be worked with MOth part of the fuel, and oc- 
cupy only a fifth pert of the space required 
for those of the low pressure" construction. 
The latter point is one of the liighest impor- 
tance, id situations where manufacturers ere 
limited for room, as in the. metropolis and other 
great towns. 

The very supener eooeenqr of these eng>tnes 
over all others, not only in the censumptiott of 
fuel Land water, but in the weight of materiels, 
must also render them peculiarly adapted for 
loco-motive engines; and we entertaih little 
doubt that steam carri^[er wiH, ere another 20 
years have elapsed, become at geberalfy adopt- 
ed among us as steam vessels are' at the pres- 
ent And when we take into consideration the 
immense saving in the consumption and tonaage 
of coals, we are of opinion that Mr. P.'e invent 
tioB will infinitely extend the use of th^ st»am- 
engine in navigation. 
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BEER HADE WITH HEMLOCK INSTEAD OF SPRUCE. 

Judge Peters, of PeaDS^lvania, informs that 
(^ Beer quite as healthy, and much more agree 
able than that brewed with the Canada or Hali- 
fax spruce, is made bj the infusidn of hemloek 
branches, with the materials of which our coofi- 
roon spruce beer is composed. It has been sib- 
stituted for spruce for many years in my family, 
and we think it preferable in flavor to the Can- 
ada or Halifax spruce." — Memoirs of the Penn. 
Agricultural Society^ voL i, p. 25. 

BREAD, FOOD FOR HORSES. 

Judge Peters asserts that " General Paladii, 
fa Polish officer who served in the U. S. army 
during oyr revolutionary war) had a favorite 
charger, to whom he often gave breads which 
the animal seemed to enjoy beyond any other 
food. In Holland it is a common practice to 
give horses rye brectd^ or baked provender.— 
The late Sheriff Penrose, who had a fine team 
of working. horses^ tvas in the habit of buying 
condemned ship hread^ as the most nutritious, 
and profited by its advantages." — ibid^ p. 236. 

DUNG TOO MUCH ROTTED GOOD FOR NOTHING. 

It was remarked by Judge Peters, that " dur- 
ing our revolutionary war, the late general P, 
Schuyler mentioned that he had once purchased 
a farm from the representatives of an old settler 
in the then colony of New York. Agfeat. ip- 
ducement was, that some thousands of loads oi 
dung had been accumulating for half an age ; it 
having been considered as useless, when the 
land was fresh, and thrown into a vast ravine. 
At first the dung was operative, but the lower 
the mass was penetrated, the mere worthless it 
became; till finally it would not compensate 
the labor and expense of hauling it out on the 
land."— iWrf, vol, iij p. 291. 

STOVES tiSEFUL IN JOMB SOILS. 

Stones cannot be picked off too close from 
sandy or loamy soils ; but a considerable quan^ 
tity of small stones arc very useful in elay-loam 
for preventing its becoming too compact. — Me- 
moirs oJfJf, Y. Board of AgricuUure^ voL «\ p, 20. 

DIFFERENT MOI^ES OF PLOUGHING DIFFERKNT SOILS. 

Loamy soils can never be ploughed too deep, 
nor mellowed too much ; but sandy and clay 
soils should merely be turned over, in a flat 
furrow, and not afterwards ploughed so deep as 
to break the turfi For day if mellowed too 
much will become mortar in wet weather, and 
bake in dry, and the sand will become too loose 
1o support vegetation. — ibid. 

The mode of ploughing sandy soils^ accord- 
ing to the system adopted by the celebrated 
Duckett, an English farmer. " It was founded 
on three principles : 1. Ploughing very deep— 
a due degree of moisture was thus preserved in 
his light land, by mefins of which his crops 
were flourishing in seasons of droughty which 
destroyed those of hit neighbots* 2. Ploughing 



seldom, but effectually, by a trench plough, or 
what he called a skim-coulter plough, with 
which he buried the weeds that grew on the 
surface ; he has been knoTi^rl to put in seven 
crofw with only four ploughings ; and 3. Occa- 
sionally raising a crop of turnips the same sea- 
son, after a crop of wheat or of pulse." — Code 
of Agriculture^ p, 15. 

It is remarked by an eminent author, that if 
one ploughiiig to the full depth be given, once 
in 12, 18 or 24 months^ shallow tillage after- 
wards, 19, in many cases, preferable to frequent 
deep working, aoili especially for wheat, which 
loves a firm texture."* " This doctrine is well 
entitled to the attention of the practical far- 
mer." — ibid^ p, 302. 

Although some soils of a very loose texture 
may be ploughed or pulverized with harrows 
to an extreme, we believe this, pfience against 
good husbandry is very rarely committed. But 
that a loose soil may be and sometimes has been 
ploughed and harrowed to excess there is but 
little doubt. Wherever there is a want of co- 
herence in the particles of the soil, too frequent 
ploughing, haamming^ &c. exposes the best part 
of it to be blown away by wiml, or washed off 
by rain. When the soil has too little cohesion, 
or is easily made ^^ mellow as an ash heap," as 
the phrase is, it should be disturbed no more 
than is necessary to keep it clear of weeds, and 
place the seed in the ground. What ploughing 
and harrowing is found to be indispensable, t« 
such a soil^ had perhaps better be performed in 
the spring than in autumn ; for if the texture of 
liie soil i& naUiTMll^ .toa Inmi^,, an^ jf be plough- 
edin the fall, the frosts of the winter succeeds 
ing will greatly increase the evil. 

Dr. John H. St6el, of the county of Saratoga, 
state of New York, in " Notes to the Geologi- 
car Survey of Saratoga County," published in 
" Memoirs of the Board ofAgri^dture of the State 
of New York^"^ page 155, observes that "The 
idea of rendering the earth mellow for the re- 
ception of the seed, which me^ns, to have it 
finely pulverised and light, in common language 
like an ash heap^ does not appear to be so im- 
portant as many of our farmers seem to imagine. 
The great object of ploughing is to destroy and 
cover in the earth ^very 8pe<!:ies of vegetation, 
that the crop to be expected from the seeding 
may have nothing to choke and impede its 
gfowtb, or deprive it of any share of the nutri- 
ment that there is in the soil, which would be 
useful to its own health and vigor } when this 
object is effected, the plough can be of no fur- 
ther use, except to cover the seed. 

" The prevalent opinion, that turning in the 
dfcw, or exposing a new surface of the earth fre- 
qaently to the rays of the sun, enriches the soil, 
l|as likewise no foundation in Aict. The earth 
dan imbibe nothing frotn the sun^s rays but heat 

id light, which it possesses in suflicient quan 

y for all the purposes of vegetation, when it 
his nt)t beeil moved at all. Who has not ob- 
s^ved the most luxuriant spontaneous produc- 
tiins, where the soil had not been stirred for 
7«ars f And it is a maxim among farmers, that 



* YoiBft^^s Calendar, p< 510. 



^ where weeds g;row luxuriantly, ctery other 
vegetable will." Indefed, the frequent exposure* 
of a new surface of the soil, during the summer 
months, must expose the volatile principles 
which it may contain to cxhaldibn, and thereby 
endanger the loss of one essential article to ifs 
fertility, which in soils that contain wuth ani- 
mal matter is v^ry considerable. The turning 
in of the dew is equally absurd ; it can coittain 
no ingredient that is not found in rain ivsiter, 
which is nearly pure. The dew is simply the 
exhahtions of the day^ which are condensed 
during the cool of the evening; like rain, it 
forms an essential moisture for the support of 
vegetation, but can have no other effect.'" 

The same writer observes (page 157, of the 
same work) *' That frequent ploughing is use- 
less, and frequently injurious, mtty be furthei^ 
inferred from the experiefnce of many of th6 
most observing farmers. The practice of mercf- 
ly turning over the sod and sowing on the fur- 
rows is becoming every year more popular, 
and an intelligent farmer has just given me the 
following account of a process which he tried 
the season past. 

" Having a clean clover field, which, he in- 
tended to plant with Iddian com, a part of it 
was plopgbed and planted in ihe usual wa^, 
while the jf^ace between was left unmoved and 
green with clover, to be turned ov^r to. the 
hills during the process of hoeing ; the corn 
was planted on the centre of the rid^e^ The 
success of this process was very observable 
through the season; the corn had a much more 
jraoid and lutariant growth, and at harvest yield** 
ed a con^«{^r«ible moio ciLunJt^i arop than the 
other parts of the field. 

" The result is imputed by my infortnant, to 
the following causes : 1st. The ground beneath 
the hills of corn rennfaining unmoved and cover- 
ed by the furrows, retained the moisture longer 
than that which had been turned over and ex- 
posed to the air and sun ; hence the plants did 
not suffer by the drought, ns did those in other 
parts of the field. And, 2dly. The turning of 
the sod, which was perniitted to grow between 
the rows, up to the hills at hoeing time, fur- 
nished the roots, as they extended from th6 
ridge, with a new supply of vegetable matter 
and moisture." 

Other writers, however, among whom m^y 
be mentioned Mr. Curwen, a very celebrated 
English ctiltivator, assert that frequent plough- 
ing and hoeing promotes moisture^ and stirring 
the soil is the best of all reme^es against drought. 
Mr. Curwen " holds that by constantly turning 
the vacancies between the rows or beds, in ev- 
ery direction, he can in dry weather procure 
for the plan» something like a compensation 
for rain, in the evaporation of moisture from 
the earth. The first day's exhairftion from 
ploughing is in the proportion of 950 lbs. of 
water peT hour from an acre^ t^he evapora- 
tion decreases on the second day a third part^ 
and continues to diminish for three or fdur days 
according to the heait x>f tb6 weather, when it 
entirely ceases ; and is again renewed by fresh 
ploughing. A field of cabbages were this year 
set on very strong stiff clay, which previous to 
Digitized Dy vjjv^v^v iw 
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their being planted was in high tilth. The se- 
Tere drought wiuch succeeded the rains that 
fell soon after the setting, kaked thB ground per- 
fectly hard. The plants made little or no pro- 
gress ; they were seen by a friend of mine, on 
Monday, the 26th of May, as I was commencing 
the breaking of iike ground with the ploughs. 
They were worked for the whole week. On 
Saturday they were seen again by the same 
gentleman, and he could scarcely be persuaded 
they were the same plants. The M'eek had 
been very dry, with a hot sun, and strong north 
east winds.'' Mr. Curwen attributes the rapid 
growth of his. cabbages after the. hoeing above 
mentioned to the absorption of the evaporation 
produced from the earth. According to him 
the earth beneath the surface, which was stir- 
red by the plough, furnished the water of evap- 
oration, which the soil thus stirred imbibed like 
a sponge or fleece of wool, and retained for the 
use of the plants. Dr. Steele, however, as well 
as some other writers, is of opinion that fre- 
quent ploughing, in a dry time, makes the soil 
drier than it would be if leA at rest. The only 
way to reconcile these writers is .to suppose 
that they are treating of totally different soils. 
A sandy soil, or a loam much inclined to sand, 
can scarcely be ploughed too seldom, provided 
you can keep iveeds subdued, and tbe seed is 
properly -covered. A clayey soil, or a loam 
much inclining to clay, can scarcely be plough- 
ed too oHen, provided it is not too wet when 
you plough it. The sandy soil is like a riddle, 
and permits the water of evaporation as well as 
that of rain or dew to pass off too rapidly. By 
stirring it frequently you render its texture still 
looser, and increase its tendency to transmit in- 
stead of imbibing and retaining moisture which 
it receives from the earth or the atmosphere. 
A clayey soil, when well pulverized, is like a 
spoDg^, which ]mblb«sa mf^^otnre freely, uinl 
croesTiOT easily pan with it. But if it" once be- 
comes dry and baked in the sun, it will require 
frequent and effectual ploughing to render it at 
all fit for tbe purposes of vegetation. A clavey 
soil should be ploughed in autumn, that the frost 
of winter may assist in pulverizing it. A sandy 
soil should be ploughed in the spribg, as near 
the time of putting the seed into the ground as 
possible. A sandy soil should not be ploughed 
or hoed in dry hot weather ; but a clayey soil 
cannot be stirred too frequently in such weather 



[by the editor.] 
NEW AND INTERESTING PAMPHLET. 
A pamphlet has recently been published in 
this city, entitled, " Remarks on the dangers and 
duties of Sepulture ; or^ security for the livings 
with respect and repose for the dead. By a Fellois) 
<f the Massachusetts Medical Society, J^on defunc- 

torutn causa^ sed vivorutn inventa est sepuUura, 

Seneca."* This production, in our opinion, 
does the highest honor as well to the head as 
the heart; of its author, and ought not only to 
be found in the library of every man of science, 
but to be in possession of every house-keeper 
and head of a family. It is an 8 ?o. pamphlet, 
containing more than 70 pages, and still has 
nothing superfluous, nothing which can fail to 

* Burials were instituted, not for the sake of the 
dead, but for the bcncHt of the iiriog. 



be read with interest by every man who claims 
affinity to his species, and considers health or 
even life itself as blessings worthy of his atten- 
tion. 

We have long been deeply impressed with 
the importance of the subject of this pamphlet, 
and have heretofore exerted what little influ- 
ence our limited talents, leisure and means of 
information might possibly give us, in warning 
against the danger of converting our cities into 
cemeteries, and suffering them to become re- 
positories of animal and vegetable putrescence, 
which not only offends the senses, but more 
frequently than is generally imagined, poisons 
enjoyment, ruins health and destroys life. But, 
till we read the pamphlet we now allude to, 
we had no adequate idea of the very malignant 
nature of the evils we deprecated, nor the pow- 
er and universality of those sources of disease 
and pestilence which arc so ably developed in 
this publication. 

We do not intend this article for a reoiew of 
the work to which we would be happy to call 
the attention of the public, but merely such a 
notice as would be likely to induce our readers 
to become the possessors of the information it 
contains, and which will^be best obtained'from 
the pamphlet itself. It would not be in our 
power to add any thing important to its con 
tents, and should we attempt to give condensed 
views of the same subjects, we must of neces- 
sity omit what it is important should be gener- 
ally known. We shall therefore give no farther 
specimens of the contents of the work, than 

what we J»>1g * MMij-vr««*« mu luduccujum *v 

possess the original from which we have taken 
our samples. 

Under the head ^'^ Sepulture^'*'* the author treats 
"of the various modes of burial, which have 
prevailed in the world," including the origin 
of the custom of depdsiting the dead in cities, 
under or near churches, &c. The author then 
inquires, " What proof is there that putrid flesh 
ever did any harm ?" Under this head he gives 
a number of statements, drawn from undoubted 
authorities, of the very virulent nature of the 
effluvia arising from animal putrefaction under 
certain circumstances. The instances he quotes 
are numeirous, some of which will apply as well 
to residents in the country, as to inhabitants of 
cities. Among those of the latter description 
are the following : 

" Lancisi writes that a putrid ox occasioned 
the death of an unfortunate traveller in Pisaro. 

'^ Lucian speaks of a wide sjpreading disease, 
which ravaged Porapey's army, near Durazzo, 
which originated from the putrefaction ot horses 
that had been killed and left uncovered. 

"^M. Bernard relates the following fact. A 
large fat man had been superficially buried in 
the ground. The offensive gases, which 8«on 
arose from the putrid body, obliged the neigh- 
boring inhabitants to remove it Three grave 
diggers undertook to remove it ; two of them 
becoming sick at heart, and vomiting, gave up 



the enterprise ; the third — determined to finish 
it— persevered, fell sick, and died ten days after. 

" In West Linton, some years ago, a school 
l>oyi getting into a new made grave, set about 
to open the projecting comer of a coffin, wliich, 
so soon as he had penetrated, there issued a 
strong nauseous smell, oa which he exclaimed 
that he was suffocated ; he revived on being 
taken out of the place, but fell immediately ill 
of a petechial fever, of which he died on the 
seventh day. 

" M. Chambon reports, on the testimony of 
several historians, and on the faith of President 
De Thou, that the Peruvians, animated by a 
just vengeance against the Spaniards, steeped 
their arrows in the putrid Mood of their slaugh- 
tered companions, to make the wounds they in- 
flicted the more surely and promptly mortal. — 
M. Huzard says that a number of students in 
the French veterinary schools have suffered io 
like manner, in consequence of being wounded 
while dissecting horses and other animals. 

^^ The decomposition of a body in the bowels 
of the earth can never be dangerous, provided 
it be buried at a sufficient depth, in a proper 
pkice, and the grave be not opened before its 
entire decomposition. The depth of a grave 
ought to be such that the external air cannot 
penetrate it; and that the exhalations which 
are developed should not be capable of forcing 
tbe earthy covering which detains them. 

^' Some years ago a man was killed by acci- 
dent in Orange, New Hampshire. In about ten 
weeks aAer the burial the body was taken up 
to be deposited in a different place. Twenty 
persons were present at the disinterment of the 
corpse^ which was in a putrid stale. Thirteen 
of these persons fell sick of fever not long aAer 
their exposure to the putrid gases from the 
deid body, and several of them died. There 
.wa» no otb«r assignable cause for this fever 
than those noxious gases, the season and the 
place being otherwise quite healthy." 



The author proceeds to cite a great number 
of other instances of the deleterious and often 
deadly effects which have originated from tomU 
and burial placei improperly situated, and from 
imprudent exposures to the effluvia arising from 
vegetable and animal decompostion. He then 
quotes from the writings of the Rev. Dr. D wight, 
a description of the cemetery at New Haven| 
which " may serve as a model to be improved 
by any amendments which genius or experience 
can suggest." Among other advantages arising 
from this cemetery, as enumerated by Dr. D. 
are the following : 

"An exquisite taste for proprietv is discor* 
ered in every thing belonging to it ;' exhiHtinr 
a regard for the dead, reverential but not o^ 
tentatious, and happily fitted to influence the 
views and feelings of succeeding generations 
Af the same time, it precludes the use of vaults' 
by taking away every inducement to build them 

" These melancholy, and 1 think I may say 
disgustmg mansions, seem not to have been dic- 
tated by nature; and are certainly not approved 
by good sense. Their salubrity is quesUonable- 
and the impression leA by them on the mind 
transcends the bounds of moaming and sorrow 
and borders at least on loathing." ^ ' 

This P'»i;i|W§^m^4jgu,so.Og'l^it fe 
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ImpoMible to gaiosaj or refute its positions be- 
orase thej are founded on facts which are nei- 
ther few in number, doubtful as respects their 
evidence, nor equif ocal as regards the lessons 
which they inculcate. To contend, after this, 
that deadly diseases are not communicated by 
effluvia arising from dead bodies, or other sour* 
ces of animal putrefaction, must be deemed as 
absurd as to say that neither heat nor light em- 
anates from the sun, or that darkness never 
succeeds to the close of the day. 

We shall finish this notice with one other 
quotation from the conclusion of the work, which 
must recommend it more effectually to our read'* 
ers than any observations of our own, though 
expressed in terms of eulogy commensurate with 
the merits and importance of the production. 

" The author has no theory to propose but 
that of troth ; no cause to plead but that of hu- 
man life with its blessings and enjoyments. He 
wants no temple in order to find a grave. If he 
can but deserve the epitaph of Simon Peter,* 
he will be content to be buried alone, or by the 
side of others,— like Aristides, in a field ; like 
Homer, on the border of the sea; like Lysao- 
der, on a plain ; or like any body else, who has 
been buried without parade, and without a tomb, 
at such a distance from his survivors as not to 
contaminate the air they might breathe, or the 
water they might use. He will be satisfied with 
any plan which shall give Securtty to the Liv- 
ing, WITH Respect and Repose for the Dead.^' 

•Simon Pierre, vir, pias ct prdbus, 

Hie sub dXo sepelirl voluit, 
Ne mortuas caiquain aoceret, 

Qai VITUS omnibos profuerait. 

An jiwuriean TVanslalion^ or Pataphraie* 

Here lies. 

Under the pure and breezy skies, 

The dust 

Of Simon Peter ^ the devout, the just. 

Doctor of Medicine.** 

At his request 

He sleeps in earth^s sweet wholesome breast. 

Rather than in anoisome cemetery, 

Under a church where all the gttat they bury. 

^would be, he said, a sin 

Past all enduring— 

A sin which to oommit be was unwilling,-^ 

Should he, who, while alive, got fame and bread, 

The sick by curing, 

Entirely change his hand, and go, when dead, 

The well to killing. 



From the American Farmer. 

Boston^ June 3, 1823. 
CULTURE OF THE HOP. 
Mv Dear Sir— I have to apologize to yoo, 
for mj oegligeoce, in delaying so long to reply 
to year inquiries respecting the cnltore of hops. 
The method which I have practised, has been 
td prepare the ground in the same manner as is 
cammon for raising Indian com ; after plough- 
ing it well, to harrow it, and then furrow it 
cross ways, so as to leave the hills eight feet 
apart — then to manure in the bill with quite as 
much as you would do for com. In the spring, 
cut your slips from the root of the hop vine, 
about nine inches long, and lay them upon the 
manure, three or four in a hill, and cover them 
with earth about as deep as is usual to cover 
com — thus the planting, &c. is complete. You 



may for the first year, plant com or potatoes 
between the hills, if you please ; but 1 think it 
better economy not to do it, because you mny 
plough with oicn between the rows, to lighten 
the ground preparatory for hoeing, which ought 
to be done three times during the summer^ You 
get no produce the first yent, and therefore it 
is unnecessary to pole them, unless perfectly 
convenient. 

In the spring of the second yenr, you place, 
to each hill, two poles of about thirteen to fif- 
teen feet above ground ; and as tho vine grows 
you train it to the poles. It is best to hoe them 
three times in the season, and (unless your land 
is very rich) it will be well to add some manure 
at the first hoeing. In gathering in the produce, 
you cut the vine to the ground, and pull up the 
poles, lay them across large wooden bins or 
boxes, made of rough boards, about ten feet 
long and dve or six feet wide, into which the 
hops may be stripped off. This work may be 
performed by women and children. You take 
them from these boxes in bags, and carry them 
to the drying kiln, which is generally placed at 
the side of a hill or rising ground, for the con- 
venience of taking the hops in upon the cloth 
or netting, which is stretched upon the sills 
above the furnace, which is at the bottom, 
where the fire is made, which ought to be with 
charcoal, because it gives the hops a much bet- 
ter flavor than by coring them with a fire made 
of wood. It is necessary that some careful per- 
son should attend, constantly stirring the hops 
with a rake during the process of curing, so 
that they may be well dried, without discolor- 
ing them. After you take them from the kiln, 
they must be spread (under cover) in an airy 
room, and constantly moved with a rake, once 
or twice a day, for ten or twelve days, when 

Vim may Kng *>*^'«* fnn mnrlrnf — . .. . 

This hasty, imperfect sketch, is from my own 
experience only. I presup>e you may obtain 
better information from tbose^who have been 
longer in the habit of cultivating this vine. 
I ami with great respect. 

Your friend, and obH servant, 

ISRAEL THORNDIKE. 
GoRHAM Parsons, £s^. 

From the Connecticut Journal. 
TO FARMERS. 

The season promises a very great crop of 
grass, with a more than usual proportion of white 
clover, which flowers abundantly. It is very 
desirable that the farmers in New England 
should use the opportunity which is near at 
hand, of securing a good supply of the seed of 
this very valuable grass, which for many per- 
poies excels all the other grasses. 

Pasture grounds well stocked with white clo- 
ver yield more nutriment for cattle and sheep 
pt acre than any other, and cows fed on white 
cUver give milk of a superior quality. Besides 
aft)rding the best pasturage in the world, the 
white clover may be cultivated to advantage 
fot hay. White clover and herds^-grass sown on 
tiih land, make a thick bottom, and the crop 
of hay will be more valuable than the crop from 
th^ same land sown with red clover and herds'- 
gris. 

Besides the advantages above mentioned to 
be derived from the culture of white clover, it 
has another excellence of no small importance 
to the farmer. The sward or turf formed by 



white clover is always tender and easily plough- 
ed or broken up. and all kinds of grain and com 
flourish wonderfully welt after this grass. 

As white clover is what some would call not- 
ural to thi^ country, that is, as it will after a 
few ye«rs get into land used for pasturing, the 
fanners have generally suffered it to grew, but 
have not saved the seed. This is a very great 
error. When land is laid down for pasturing 
and sowed with other gras^, it generally hap- 
pens that the g^ras«)-seed docs not spring tvell, 
and the weeds spring up and occupy the ground 
a year or two before it is covered with *vhite 
clover, whereas if the seed is sown, it will pro- 
duce twice the quantity of seed. The best 
time fbr sowing white clover is in the fall with 
winter grain, but it will do well sown in the 
spring, and if by reason of drought it docs not 
spring the first season, it will the next, as die 
seed is of a very imperishable nature. 

Tne seed is Collected by an instrument hi 
form of a rake, with long sharp teeth set so 
near together as to let the flower stalks of the 
clover slip in between them, but not to allow 
the heads to pass. These will be broken off 
and collected on the upper side of the rake, 
and may be removed from time to time as the 
rake gets full. When the heads are collected 
they should be put into a dry place, ifnd when 
thoroughly dried they may be threshed on a clean 
dry floor, and the chafi' winnowed out. 

The seed when clean is worth half a dollar a 
quart, or ^16 n busheL The instrument for coU 
lecting will cost but little, and children can do 
the work, which may be done to very great 
profitj 



From the Xew York Mercantile Advertiser. 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 
- J^srrs, ^tior»— tiiave t>een very much trou^ 
bled the present dry season with small insects 
Hod flies on my gooseberry, currant, and rose 
bushes, and on my cabbages and cucumbers — 
but I have now the satisfaction to inform you 
that there is no such thing in my garden, and I 
am ^debte^ to an intelligent neighbor for a 
cheap and easy mode of destroying them. He 
informs me that he had made use of a cheap 
and simple remedy, and which had never failed 
— and which was to etpriakle his bushes and 
vines with soap suds night and morning for a 
few times, and the fly and insect had never 
failed to disappear, i have made use of thi^ 
recipe, and the effect has fully equalled my 
expectation — and 1 am of opinion if applied to 
fruit trees, the eflect would be equally favora- 
ble. It belongs to the public to be made ac- 
quainted with this simple expedient to remove 
so great an evil — and I shall, therefore, be ot)- 
liged to you if this small communication can 
have an insertion in your paper. G. C. 

0:^ For tome remarks on the use of soap suds for 
manure, as wfeU as an antidote against the ravages of 
insects, see New England Farmer, page 339. 

CURE FOR THE ASTHMA. 
Cut six penny worth of ci^mphor into pieces 
the size of^ a small pill, and' put them into a 
phial, for the convenience of the pocket, and 
whenever (night or day,) the spasmodic cough 
or nervous breathing commences, chew and 
swallow one or more of these pieces, as the 
case requires. The experiment may be worth 



a trial. — London paper* t)y 
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From the Manufacturers^ and Farmers^ Journal. 

WOOL. 
I observed in a late number of the Journal,* 
an extract from a southern paper, purporting 
to be a communication from a farmer near Al- 
exandria, requesting information upon the sub- 
ject of the diflFerence of the price of wool in 
Alexandria and Boston. The Alexandria far- 
mer deems it a mystery that imported wool 
should command in Boston, seventy-five cents 
to one dollar twenty-five cents per pound, while 
he is selling the produce of his flocks at forty 
cents the pound, and proposes that the growers 
of wool should hold free cpmmunication with 
each other in order to maintain their prices. 
The difference is ascribed by the writer with 
much illiberality and injustice to a ^^ mere eas- 
tern trick," to defraud the agriculturists of the 
south of the fair vnlge of their fleeces. He 
considers '^ that since Congress has given en- 
couragement to our manufactures, an equal en- 
couragement should be extended to those who 
raise the wool, which is the raw material." 

It is of much importance that prejudices and 
erroneous impressions should be dissipated, par- 
ticularly when they affect the local feelings of 
different sections of our country. The growers 
of wool as well as the manufacturers of that ar- 
ticle should have a proper understanding of 
their mutual interests, without harboring un- 
kindly suspicions of each other. The Alexan- 
dria farmer observes with much justice that 
^^ wool is becoming too important an article not 
to be entitled to some attention." 

Agreeably to the request contained in his 
communication, I shall endeavor to explain the 
cause of the difference in the price of foreign 
and domestic wool as sold in this country. 

This difference is owing partly to the rela- 
Uve fineness of foreign woul, and partly to the 
superior manner in which it is put up for the 
market. The Imported wool is usually assorted 
into three or more different grades, with appro- 
priate marks to designate the bales containing 
each grade. This wool is thoroughly washed 
in a weak lye, to scour from it the yolk or 
grease peculiar to wool in its native state. By 
this process it loses from 25 to 60 per cent, of 
its weight in the rough state, and of course sells 
for an enhanced price aAer the operation. The 
fanners of the United States are satisfied with 
merely washing theit sheep in the river pre- 
viously to shearing them. This operation com- 
monly scours off but an inconsiderable propor- 
tion of the grease, when performed with the 
utmost care. When the sheep are washed, as 
they usually arc, in a careless and transient 
manner, and are afterwards left to run several 
days before they are sheared, their fleeces are 
often saturated with oil to the amount of one 
half of their weight. It is probably owing to 
this circumstance that the Alexandria farmer 
complains that he obtains less for his wool, of 
equal fineness, than is paid elsewhere for for- 
eign wool well cleansed. The account would 
stand thus : 

Cost of unwashed wool at 40 cents per lb. — 
10 lbs. is }4. Loss by washing, say 50 per 
cent. — 5 lbs. Remaining of washed wool 5 lbs. 
cost }4, or 80 cents per lb. 

As it regards the encouragement afforded to 
our woollen manufactures by Congress, the Al- 



exandria farmer seems to labour under a mis- 
take. No particular act has been passed by Con- 
gress with the express view of protecting the 
woollen manufactures, but only for the purpose 
of revenue. They are left to struggle against 
the overwhelming capitals of English manufac- 
turers, and to sustain themselves as well as they 
can under the discouraging effect of excessive 
foreign importation. Few persons are aware 
of the vast sums annually remitted from this 
country, merely for the articles of cloth and cas- 
simeres. By the last return of the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the year ending on the 30th 
of September, 1822, the imported cloths and 
cassimeres amounted in value to eight millions 
four hundred and ninety-one thousand dollars — 
being more than a tenth part of all the impor- 
tations of the country. The numerous manufac- 
turers in different parts of the U. States, fur- 
nish a great additional supply of cloths, which 
are now often preferred at the same prices to 
foreign cloths. It behoves many of those who 
are the most violent in their prejudice against 
the skill and workmanship of their fellow coun- 
trvmen, to look well to their tailor for the origin 
of the coats they wear. These woollen manufac- 
tories have in many places ceased operating on 
account of the depressed state of the business. 
Any proposition therefore that may tend to raise 
the price of the raw material they manufacture, 
without at the same time advancing the price^of 
their goods^ must tend still more to discourage 
and to crush them. The value of imported wool 
during the year ending on the 30th of September 
last, amounted to three hundred and eighty-seven 
thousand dollars. There can be but little doubt 
that some protective measures will be adopted 
by the next session of Congress in favor of this 
description of manufacture, which is so necessary 

to the vrelAbw vT khm M wti ^ w^ p b uwM i\» i ^ "g ^ »« 

sources be suddenly cut off by wars or other 
causes, and which might afford a most extensive 
and profitable employment to the agricultural 
interest. As a branch of national industry, it 
has been emphatieally termed ^^ the weahh of 
England." It is particularly indispensable to 
the wants of a climate like ours, whose wintry 
blasts are so piercing, and whose summer hea.ts 
are so often succeeded by sudden and unhealthy 
changes to chilling winds and storms. A. 



extra expense of the hive was 50 cents — as it 
cannot exceed that, unless you have a lock, 
(which is an improvement) and would probably 
add 25 cents more. If your correspondent has 
recommended a better way, of course it will be 
adopted ; on the other hand, if Blak^^s hive is 
not considered too expensive, this notice may 
help him to sell a right. B. P. 



See N. £. Farmer, No. 49, p. 388. 



From the American Farmer. 

HONEY. 
J^ewburyport^ Mass. May 20, 1823. 
J. S. Skinner, Esq. — ^' A lover of honey," in 
your paper. No. 9, vol. 5, says " there is a gen- 
tleman in the lower part of^your native county, 
who knows much better how to take hooey 
from bees than the German mentioned in your 
paper, No. 48, vol. 4, and with less expense than 
BUtke'^s patent hives ;" and goes on to state the 
process of taking off the top of the hive, kc. 
1 confess I am not authorised to answer for your 
numerous patrons, but have the sanity to thbk 
a majority would prefer a hive like Mr. Blake's, 
that the top could be lifted like a chest cover, 
and the honey taken in a draw or box, that 
would be no disgrace to any table, if placed on 
it, to the method of knocking off the top of a 
hive, and breaking up a quantity of comb, is it 
must necessarily be broken ; to say nothing of 
dropping the honey, and leaving the hive in a 
state of ruin, that would take the industrious 
little animals a long time to repair — even iS the 



From the NatioBal Intelligencer. 
COMPOSITION TO PRESERVE WOOD. 

Mr. Gales — It becomes important to have a 
simple composition, in the application of which, 
the durability of bridges constructed of wood 
will be extended for a long period of time with- 
out a roof; whereas, if left exposed to the wea- 
ther, ten years is their estimated limit of dura- 
tion. It well deserves the attention of the di- 
rectors of the city bridge company, for, as the 
timbers are new, well seasoned, and have suf- 
fered no apparent decay, the mixture beings 
now put on will be in time to prevent the ope- 
ration of the rot. 

I send you two receipts, one for the preser- 
vation of wood or timbers liable to be injured 
by the weather; and one for the roof of a house, 
to defend it tiot only from the weather, but also 
from fire, and 1 doubt not they will be both ac- 
ceptable to many of your subscribers, among 
whom 1 am ONE. 

Composition for preserving weather-boardingj and 
all other work liable to be injured by the weather. 

Lime, it is well known, however well bumt^ 
will soon become slacked by exposure in the 
open air, or even when confined in a situation^ 
if not remarkably dry, so as to crumble of itself 
into powder. This is what is called air-slacked 
lime, in contradistinction to that which is slack- 
ed in tbc «a«»«l w«y, by bciog mixed with water. 
For the purpose of making the present useful 
composition to preserve all sorts of wood works 
exposed to the vicissitudes of weather, take 
three parts of this air-slacked lime, two of wood 
ashes, and oae of fine sand,^pass them througb 
a fine sieve, and add as much linseed oil to the 
composition as will bring it into a proper con- 
sistence of woricing with a painter's brush. As 
particular care must be taken to mix it care- 
fully, it should be ground on a stone slab with 
a proper muller, in the same manner as painters 
grind their white lead, &c. But where these 
conveniences are not at hand, the ingredients 
may be mixed in a large pan and well beat up 
with a wooden spatula. Two coats of this com- 
position being necessary, the first may be rather 
thin, but the second should be as thick as it can 
conveniently be worked. 

This most excellent composition for preserv- 
ing wood when exposed to the injuries of the 
weather, is highly preferable to the customarv 
mode of laying on tar and ochre, it is indeed 
every way better calculated for the purpose ; 
being totally impenetrable by water, and so far 
from being liable to injury by the action of the 
weather, or heat of the sun, that the latter, 
though such a powerful enemy to tarred and 
ochred palings, &c. even hardens and conse- 
quently increases the durability of the present 
proposed composition. 

Another receipt for the roof of a house^ to defend 
it from the weather and from fire. 
Take one measure of fine sand, two measures 
of wood ashes, well sifted, three of slacked lime 
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fproand ap with oil, laid on whb a painter's 
brash, first coat thin, and second thick. 

I painted on a board with this mixture, and it 
adheres so strong^lj to the board, that it resists 
an iron tool, and put thick on a shingle resists 
the operation of fire. 1 nsed only a part of the 
mixture; what remains, continues in an iron 
pot ; water has lain on the mixture for some 
time without penetrating the substance, which 
18 as hard as a stone. 



The Boston Journal of Philosophy and therArts. 

The following notice of this new publication, 
is extracted from an article in the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Repository and Journal, No 4, Vol. 
7, signed J. L. — one of the editors, 

*' Not in any degree interfering with that of 
Profeseor Silliman, the Journal in question b 
intended to introduce to the American pabiic, 
those articles in fore^ign publications devoted to 
Philoeophy and the Arts, which may be thought 
most useful. We meet this stranger with the 
most hearty and cordial welcome. Every one 
who reads much, knows that it is Impossible in 
the present state of out country, that the Euro- 
pean scientific journals can ail of them, or in- 
deed any of them, be republished here. They 
cannot be imported without enormous expense, 
owing to the inexplicable policy of laying heavy 
duties on all works, without discriminating those 
which must have a limited circulation, from 
those which are read by the great mass. This 
work is intended to give us a selection from the 
European publications, of those articles which 
are peculiarly interesting to us and adapted to 
our condition and progress. The Journal is un- 
der the management of X>r. J. W. Webster, Dr. 
J. Ware, and Mr. D. Treadwell, and we cannot 
have a better pledge of the sound discretion 
which will be exen^isea m me strmY^iiou, tuw.^ 
thp well merited reputation of its joint editors. 
We most ealmestly hope it will receive that en- 
couragement which the very attempt deserves, 
and which is due to the spirited efforts of these 
scholars, and without which, no scientific exer- 
tions can be long successAil." 
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Farmer'^s and GardenerU Remembrancer* 

JULY. 

Indian Corn. — Some farmers delay their hil- 
ling till haying, in order to husband time, caV 
culating to hill their corn when the weather is 
S'lch that haying cannot be attended to with 
profit. This, how€fver, is not altogether a co»- 
rect mode of proceeding, for the following 
among other reasons. 1st. Your corn suffers 
by this delay, and ten lo one the weeds g^t 
such a start that your labor is much increased, 
and its good effects greatly diminished. 2dl;. 
By delaying your third hoeing, or hilling t()o 
long, your hilling, haying and harvesting press 
on you all at a time, and you do nothing well, 
because you do every thing in a hurry. 3dl]f, 
When hilling is delayed till haying, you geneN 
ally hoe your corn in wet weather, becaust 
such weather is unfit for haying. But if tht 
soil is considerably wet, ploughin^^ or hoeing it 
does but little good, and sometimes causes more 
harm than benefit. The weeds are not destrov. 
ed, the land is left in a heavy state, and so fi^t 



that the roots of tiie com cannot penetrate it, 
and spread as they otherwise would. You there- 
fore need fine weather for hoeing as well as for 
haying. A little dampness, however, will be 
less injurious in the former than in the latter 
kind of business ; and of course it may some- 
times be proper to leave your hay-field tor your 
corn-field. But if the ground is considerably 
wet, or there is a prospect of a " met spell^^^ 
you had better go with your boys, and the rest 
of your " ^(p" to cutting bushes. Dr. Deane 
said, ^^ other circumstances being equal, the^ 
wettest weatiier is best for destroying shrul>s by 
cutting ; because the sap vessels of the stumps 
will continue open the longer ; there will be 
the greater dischaii^e of sap through them, and 
the roots will be the more weakened. 

^' fiushes, which grow in clusters, as alder, 
and some other sorts, may be expeditiously 
pulled up by oxen ; and this is an efiectual way 
to subdue them. The expense of it, 1 suppose, 
will not be more than that of cutting them twice 
would amount to.^' The wetter the ground is 
the more easy it will be to pull up bushes. — 
But if you have no bushes which require cut- 
ting, and the weather is too wet for haying or 
hoeing, you may find a profitable amusement in 

Digging and drawing Stones, and making 
Stone Wall. — Stones can be dug out of the 
ground much easier when the ground is wet, 
than when dry. And now, before we forget it, 
we will state what the Farmers' Assistant says 
sire the best modes of making stone walls. — 
^^ Dig a trench where the wall is to be made, 
to the depth of about eighteen inches ; into this 
throw all the small and bad shaped stones, until 
the trench is filled ; then on the top of these 
build the wall, in a mason-like manner, to the 
height of about five feet, and throw the earth 
j«^^.*^«^ ±i^ trAtuO^ _im-a«ainalJthe wall on. 
each side ; and in this way it will stand for a 
length of time beyond the memory of man. If 
a trench be not dug in this manner, the next 
best method is to plough deep trenches close 
on each side of the wall, after it is built, and 
throyv the earth thus ploughed up against the 
wall." 

Turnips. — It is about time to think of raising 
turnips for feeding stock and other winter uses. 
They require a light sandy loam, made pretty 
rich and mellow. The seed may be sowed 
about the middle of July, but it is not necessary 
to be very precise as to the time. Dr. Deane 
observed that he had sown them the first week 
in August, and had a good crop. If sown so late, 
they generally escape insects, and though they 
may not grow quite so large, they will, com- 
monly, be better for the table than those which 
are sowed earlier. They may be sowed broad 
cast, or in drills ; and if the former way is chos- 
en one pound of seed is the common allowance 
for an acre of land ; but if the fiy is to be pro- 
vided for, the quantity of seed should be a little 
increased. The Farmers' Manual says, ^^ To 
secure your turnip crop decidedly against the 
fly, steep your seed 12 or 24 hours before sow- 
ing, in fish or train oil ; drain ofi* the oil from 
the seed, and roll the seed in plaister ; this will 
separate the seed from the glutinous adhesion 
of the oil, render the casts pure, and enrich 
your crop." It may be tried, but we doubt its 
efficacy. The cause does not seem to be ade- 
quate to produce the alleged effect ; for the mi- 
nute quantity of oil which might be attached to 
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or in^bibed by so small an object as a turnip 
seed, could h|rdly, we believe, communicate 
any odor or flavor to a pbnt sprung from such 
seed, sufficient to preserve it trom insectji. But 
if fact says otherwise, philosophy may as well 
be silent. Experiments repeatedly made, and 
accurately noted, must, after all, be considered 
as the only sure basis of improvement.* 

The seed, when sown broad cast, should be 
harrowed in with a short tined harrow, and it 
will be of service to roll the ground with a 
pretty heavy roller, to prevent the soil from 
being too loose, break the clods, and level the 
surface. It is said that top dressing of ashes, or 
soot strewed over the ground is a good preven- 
tive against the fly, and other insects, and it 
will at least quicken the growth of the plants, 
and the faster they grow the sooner they ^ill 
be out of danger from the fly. Infusions of el- 
der, wormwood and tobacco, sprinkled over the 
ground as soon as the plants appear, have like- 
wise been recommended, but perhaps would be 
thought too troublesome for field cultivation. 
If, a]^er all, the fly, drought or, grasshoppers 
destroy the young plants, it will not cost much 
to harrow and sow the ground a second time, 
and those evils may thus, perhaps, be avoided. 

Although some people will continue to raise 
turnips according to the broad cast method, yet 
there is no doubt but these roots may be grown 
to much greater advantage in drills or rows.-* 
The following from the ^^ Memoirs of the Board 
of Agriculture of New York," contains direc- 
tions for raising turnips in the drill method, 
which have been tested by the experience and 
recommended by the writings of Mr. Feathers- 
tonhaugh, of Duanesburgh, N. Y. a celebrated 
practical and scientific agriculturist. ^^ The 
soil being turned up in the fall, and exposed to 
' e winter, is easUv broken d9wn in the spring, 

id by thp brsr"OT June got mto good tillage. 
Advantage being taken of the first settled wea- 
ther, deep furrows, three feet apart, are open- 
ed, and well cleaned out with the expanding 
horse hoe.t Fresh dung welt sodden down is 
carted into these furrows ; some prefer to spread 
it at random on the surface, and rake it into the 
furrows. When the work is sufficiently ahead, 
these are covered with the plough, and become 
small ridges or ridgelets three feet apart.t By 
the time the field is dunged, and covereo, the 
turnip drill, preceded by a light roller to flatten 
the ridgelets, is introduced. A steady hand will 
sow five acres in a day. When the crop gets 
into a strong rough leaf, the hoers are introduc- 
ed to thin the plants, which are left about eight 
inches apart. These being suffered to fix them- 
selves well in the soil, and their healthy leaves 
extending over the surface of the ridgelets, a 
light one horse plough then takes a slice from 
each side of the ri<]^elets, and throws it into 
the furrow. When this operation has killed 
the weeds, the expanding horse hoe is agam 
introduced, which splits the soil in the furrow, 



• Bordley^B Husbandry tells us thatx *' It is said to be 
a successful method of avoiding damage to young tur- 
nip plants by flies, to mix every two pounds of seed 
with a quarter of a pound of sulf^ur in fine powder, to 
stand ten or twelve hours ; and then sow the seed.^* 
It mig^ht be well to try this receipt, but we doubt its 
efficacy, for the reasons before mentioned. 

t A common horse plough will answer by being run 
back in the same furrow. 

X The Farmers^ Assistant says 27 inchcfi^ ^\^ 
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and retarns it to the ridgelets.* If weeds ap- 
pear again this operation sboald be repeated,, 
and it is better for the crop if it be repeated 
tf?o or three times ; for stirring the soil is the 
lite of drill hnsbandrj and row culture. It de- 
stroys successive crops of weeds, which other- 
wise would have remained in the soil ; disturbs 
and destroys slugs and insects, aad by producing 
more perfect tillage, permits new fibres to ex- 
tend themselves in every direction, and opens 
the soil in the best Way to the influence of the 
atmosphere.^' 

Dr. Deane highly approved of the drill or 
row culture for tumipsy »pi dbaerved) '^ For 
two years past I have sown turnips in tb* drill 
way,* in the poorest part of my garden, where 
a crop of pease had grown the same summer, 
and never had better turnips. They were suf- 
ficiently large for the table, though they g^ew 
so near together in the rows that the roots 
crowded each other, and were not sown earlier 
than about the tenth of August. The- earth 
was hoed into ridges three feet apart, and a 
single channel seeded on each of the ridges. 
This is the more observable, as I have often 
sown turnips in the broadcast way, on the same 
spot, and at the usual time of sowing fall tur- 
nips, and never before raised any that were fit 
to eat. 1 have also for several years raised 
turnips in the field in the drill way. The ridges 
were raised in May with the cultivator, about 
three feet apart. They were kept clear from 
weeds till about the last of July, by the culti- 
vator and the hand hoc, and then sown in single 
drills. Nothing more was necessary afterwards, 
except thinning and once hoeing. The crops 
were so much better than I have obtained from 
broad cast sowing, that 1 am induced to persist 
in and recommend the method.'' 

Destroy Thistles. — A writer m bur paper of 

last WPok, pa^o OOO, .,i*l- il— *.;W»i (8iti^i'*i * • MIU- 

dlesex,'' is solicitous for information relative to 
the most successful mode of exterminating the 
Canada Thistle. The following we have known 
put in practice with perfect success. Let the 
thistles alone till they are in full bloom, and 
then cut them with a scythe. If they-are cut 
when young, they produce fresh shoots, but if 
mown just before the seed is formed, the stem 
contains a hollow -by which the dews and rain 
water descend into the heart of the plant and 
it soon dies. If, however, you cannot find, lei- 
sure to mow them till the seed is formed, you 
may even then cut them down, and as boon as 
they have dried a little in the sun, rake them 
into heaps and bum them. It is possible that a 
few may spring up the next season, but two or 
three cuttings will entirely destroy them. It is 
said to be best to cut them in wet weather, as 
the rain will then sooner fill the stalk and cause 
the plant to rot immediately. 

*A commop horse plough would answer this pur- 
pose, bat with less convenience and expedition. 

NEW AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

The New York Statesman of the 7th inst 
contain* the following account of two agricul- 
tural machines, the one for mowing and the 
other for raking hay. 

^^ The instrument for cutting the rrass con- 
sists of a circular plate about five feet and a 
half In diameter, the whole , circumference of 
fi^faich is sharpened like a common scythe. This 



is suspended under a car resembling a common 
cart, by a perpendicular shaA, the lower end of 
which rests upon a runner or gauge, and on the 
upper end of which is machinery leceiving its 
motion from the wheel of the carriage, which 
is furnished with cogs for that purpose. The 
wheels are so . multiplied, that the ordinary 
walk ol the two horses by which the carriage 
is drawn g^ves to the scythe a very rapid hor- 
izontal motion. The machinery is placed so 
far towards the right side of the carriage, that 
the horses walk just at the edge of the grass. 
On the car is a seat for the driver, and a chest 
for the whet-stone and other implements needed 
in the process. A self-sharpener is occasionally 
used in putting the scythe m order. 

'^ The patent horse-rake of Messrs. Pennock 
& Pierce, if possible, is a more ingenious and 
curious instrument than the scythe, it is very 
simple in its construction, and every one on 
seeing it is surprised that it was not sooner in- 
vented. The head of this rake is about ten 
feet long, and the teeth, which are about three 
feet in length, are inserted in both sides hori- 
zontally. To the head, at suitable distances, 
the traces of the horse are fastened, and behind 
is a handle by which the machinery is directed. 
When the rake is filled with hay, it is made to 
revolve by a slight efibrt of the person tending 
it, and the alternate teeth are filled. So easy 
and quick is the process of clearing and shiAing 
its sides, that the horse keeps upon a fast walk 
across the field without stopping. In this way, 
the hay is rapidly raked into wind-rows, which 
by turning the rake are rolled into heaps. By 
means of this improvement, a man and one 
horse will rake twenty acres in a day. Mr. 
Peirce assured us that he could collect it as 
fast as several hands could cart it from an adja- 

sent field to the bam. With some slicrht mod- 
iAv«iivu» li tB oapttvns VI imiug appiiea lo me 

collection of grain into sheaves. It is partic- 
ularly useful when a shower is seen rising, and 
the nirmer is in haste to secure his hay or grain 
The whole expense of this instrument, including 
the patent and the right to use it forever, is 
twelve dollars.'' 

These machines have been recommended by 
the certificates of Dr. Mitchell, and several 
other gentlemen of science and respectability, 



From the Essex Register. 
CELEBRATION AT SALEM, FOURTH JULY, 
What gave peculiar novelty to the perform- 
ances in the Meeting-House, on Friday last, was 
the novel, interesting and candid remarks of the 
venerable Col. Pickering, preparatory to the 
reading of the Declaration of Independence. 
The Col. commenced by stating, that he had 
acceded to the call of his fellew-citizens to read 
the Declaration of Independence, in order that 
he might lay before them some interesting in 
formation on the subject, in his possessioQ. He 
first commented on the propriety of anniversary 
celebrations, and their early origin with the 
feast ol the passover observed by the Jews, in 
commemoration of the deliverance of their off- 
spring from that destruction which overwhelmed 
the children of their oppressors. He then gave 
a concise statement of the motives which led to 
that declaration, and the measures that were 
taken first to avert its necessity, and next to 
prepare for its hearty adoption and support. — 
That petitions and remonstrances were exhaus- 



ted, without producing any suspension of th^ 
determination of the arbitrary council of Eng" 
land, to ^^ bind us in ail cases whatsoever, with* 
out our consent.'' That these, though onavail^ 
ing at St. James, had their effect at home. That 
then the public mind was gradually prepared for 
this decisive measure, and foreign auziiiaries 
sought. That no foreign state was wiiUi^ to 
aid us, unless with the view to lessen the power 
of Great Britain, and that therefore every step 
short of Independence, would have precluded 
foreign assistance. The Col. then proceeded to 
l^lve an account of the manner in which this sub- 
ject was introduced into Congress : He stated 
that there was no man living able to give so 
good an account of it as the venerable Jomr 
Adahs ; that he had written to him in the last 
August on the subject, and lie now gave the 
facts obtained from him. The motion which 
produced the Declaration, was made on the 10th 
of June, 1776, by Richard Henry Lee, from 
Virginia, the largest of the Thirteen United 
Colonies, who was authorised to make it by the 
votes of his constituents, the Assembly of Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Adams seconded the motion, Massa- 
chusetts being at that time the second state. — 
The Col. here alluded to the ability and zeal of 
President Adams in carrying through this mea- 
sure. He observed of him, that he possessed 
that < BOLD AND DARiKo SFiRrr,' without which no 
revolutioi\ could be successfully accomplished. 
A committee of five was appointed on the sub- 
ject, consisting of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Adams, 
Dr. Frankuit, Mr. SHERitAir, and Mr. Livingston. 
Mr. Jefferson, though the youngest on the com- 
mittee, was chairman, he having one vote more 
than Mr. Adams. That Mr. Jefferson had come 
into Congress with great reputation as a writer 
— and although he was a silent member of that 
body, yet he was most useful on committees, 
and felicitous in his writings. That Mr. Adama 
had made use of every exertion to procure votes 
for Blf. ^efferson^ in t>rder to place him at- the 
head of the committee. That the committee 
met and appointed Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Adama 
a sub-committee. That.Mr. Jefferson urged on 
Mr. Adams to write the Declaration, and Mr, 
Adams urged Mr. J. to do it. That Mr. Jeffer- 
son at last consented, and the next day submit- 
ted the original draft, as it was presented to 
Congress. That Mr. Adams thought the only 
objectionable part of it was that in which Geo. 
III. was styled a /yraiU— that he considered that 
as too personal—that he only considered him 
such oflkially, and that he was deceived and 
misled by his Cabinet. He did not, however, 
state any objection to Mr.' J. as it was after- 
wards to be submitted to the whole committee,^ 
and the feelings and temper of the people were 
fully up to the tone of the declaration. That 
he thought some of the most beautiful passages 
were afterwards stricken out by Congress, par- 
ticularly that in which it was enumerated as 
one of the evils of our Colonial state, that the 
Pariiament had refused to allow the colonies to 
prohibit the importation of slaves, and had thus 
entailed upon them the evils of a slave popula- 
tion. The sub-committee afterwards reported 
to the committee, who did not suggest a single 
alteration or amendment. The committee thea 
reported th6 Declaration to Congress on the 1st 
of July, 1776 ; it was discussed and amended on 
the 2d, 3d, and 4th of July, and adopted on the 
latter day, about a quarter of the reported Dc- 
uigitized Dy vjjv^v^v iv^ 
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clamtion baviuff been stricken out. Mr. Fick- 
eriog differed from Mr. Adams io opinion, and 
thoQgbt the Declaration improved by the a- 
mendmentfl. In tbis opinion of Col. Pickering's 
nve most readily concur, as we consider nearly 
every alteration made by Congress, with the 
exception of those in relation to slavery, as a 
real amendment to that instrument. Most of 
the id€faB in the Declaration had been repeat- 
edly maintained in previous papers, especially 
in a Declaration of Rights in Massachusetts, 
penned in a lucid interval by James Otis, and 
pruned and polished by Samuel Adams. That 
great credit, however, was due to Mr. Je&r- 
son for the ability of the compilation, and we 
iieartily accord the same degree of credit to 
the candor of Col. Pickering. 

von TBK JfKW BJTGLAJTD VARKKR, 

Mk. Editor — I have never been a belleyer that in 
Salt waa to be found a mean of curing Hay to the ex- 
tent which has been advocated. But I have beto con- 
vinced, aad several years have confirmed me in the 
practice, that the application of a peck Of salt or more 
to a ton of hay is yeiy beneficial. 

1st. It tends to check an undue degree of fennenta- 
tion when the hay is not ^nite made enough. 

2d. I have found the hay I have salted less apt to 
break and lose its head and most nutritive parts, par- 
ticularly doyer. „ 

3d. It has come from the mow in the spring much 
more green aad saleable. 

4th. Muchness dusi or dry mould has appeared than 
^as been the case in all other large parcels of hay 
where no salt has been used. 

The writer is- now applying it in the manner herein 
stated ; but more particularly to hb clover. If it does 
well in this neighborhood, how much better mast it do 
where salt is necessary to the thrift of cattle, and adds, 

for want of asaline atmosDher« — »- ^- -» -—• ^ 

ofthemanureof the stock. W. 

i>»rc»s#ler, JWy, 1«3. 

FOREIGN. 
pmao&BSS 07 thx frxnc^ iir sfaijv. 

Paris dates to the 2llst, an4 Portuguese to the 30th 
of May, have been received. The Paris accounts state 
that the French in Spain are advancing to Madrid with 
scarcely a show of opposition. On the 15th of May, 
they tell us, the Head Quarters of the Duke DUngou- 
leme were at Aranda, which is about 75 miles north 
from Madrid. Gen. Obert was at llmazan, about 65 
miles north west from Madrid. This commander, they 
say, is perfectly well received every where, and com- 
municates with the Royalist Gen. Bessieres, who has 
taken 200 men, the same number of muskets, and four 
cannon from Ballasteroi. The latter is retiring on Va- 
lencia, and suffers losses by desertions. On uie 11th, 
Marshall Oudinet^s vanguard proceeded from Vallado- 
lid to the Douro, where as well as at all other places, 
he was received with lively enthusiasm. Gen. Moril- 
lo^s army, according to these accounts, vras reduced to 
about 170 soldiers. Marshall Moncy^s troops were full 
of ardor. Mtna^s corps is little less than annihilated ; 
and the Baron D. ErroUes is in pursuit of him. The 
Baron is of opinion that if Mina is vigorously pursued, 
his destruction may be accomplished in eight or ten 
days. 

The above is the substance of Paris accounts, by 
iwhich, after making suiUble allowance for "false 
facts,^^ we learn no more than that on or about the 
middle of May, the French were proceeding onward, 
without encounteriog much opposition. In this there 
is nothing remarkable, beoause neither party antici- 
pated mudb serious fighting till the French had arrived 
jit Madrid, when the Spaniards were to " cry havoc, 
and let slip the dogs of war !^^ The Paris dates do not 
c;ome down to the 20th May, about which time, accord- 
ing to news received by Cfapt. Tunison, a great battle 

was fought, and the French were defeated. Neither 



do we hear any things more of Geu. Mina'^s masterly 
manoeuvre in gaining^ the rear of Moncy^s army. In- 
deed, the only thing certain about these reports is that 
no reliance is to be placed on them, and wh must wait 
till Time, the Great Teacher, shall condescend to sub- 
stitute reality for a mass of conjecture^ the only food for 
curiosity with which, at present, he condescends to 

gratify us. 

Prom Portugal. — An arrival at Portsmouth from St. 
Ubes, has brought Portuguese accounts to the 30th of 
May. lliese announce a revolt in Portugal against 
the constitutional system. They say that a certain 
Brig. Gen. Sampayo, with his regiment, revolted in 
the nei^borhood of Lisbon, wrote a letter to the Brig- 
adier Govertoor of arms, announcing his intention io 
bid " farewell to anarchy," and that the infant Don 
Miguel, one of the sprigs of royalty, had ^^ quitted the 
paternal roof, and gone to join himself with this hand- 
ful of deluded men." They state, however, that the 
^^ government has taken the most efficient means to 
stop the progress of the disoiganizing faction. The 
troops continue true to their oaths, and obedient to 
their general, in whom they have the utmost confi- 
dence." Other accounts state that the Portuguese 
ministers had resigned. Indeed the reports are so con- 
tradictory from Portugal, as well as Spain, that they 
do not present a foundation on which a yankee of any 
prudence would hazard a guess ; and no one can say 
either what is or what is to be in Spain or Portugal. 
The usual channels of intelligence seem to be filled 
altogether with such false and contradictory reports, 
that they are no more to be regarded than the tattle of 
a superannuated gossip, who dreams with her eyes 
open, says every thing " which comes uppermost," and 
believes every thing she says, because she has said it. 



DOMESTIC. 

The Fourth qf July.^Thh National Festival has 
been generally celebrated, in various parts of the 
Union, with the customary demonstrations of joy and 
festivity. An account of the Processions, Orations, 
Odes, Toasts, &c. Sic. indicative of the sentiments and 
feelings which inspired the votaries of Independence, 
would fill all our columns, and still much that is mem- 
orable would be left untold. We must therefore refer 
ow readcrj^ll^ftJto i^^^pgi^df'^HtefMi^ito^ 
I^ and heard, we are led to conclude that the Festi- 
val of Freedom was never celebrated iu u manner 
more worthy of the events it was Intended to commem* 
orate, or the principles it was designed to inculcate 
and hold in perpetual remembrance. 

Fatal •^ecident.-^Tht exhibition of fire works at Sa- 
lem, on the evening of the 4th inst. was attended with 
a very melancholy event. A chest placed under the 
stage, containing aboui 300 rockets, was accidentally 
set fire to by a rocket, which having been thrown from 
the stage, glanced towards the chest, and communicat- 
ed a blaze to the rockets within, which took different 
directions. Many persons, principally boys, who had 
placed themselves very near the stage, were injured 
by the explosion which followed, and some fatally. 
llitee boys have since died of the wounds received by 
this dreadful accident. Others were wounded, hut it 
is thought that they will recover. 

diution to Parents, — The New York Commercial 
Advertiser states that an infant of about nine mouths 
was l^eft by its parents in the care of its sister about 
seven years old, who gave it laudanum to quiet it, and 
its (feath in a fiew hoivs wa3 the consequence. 

oil Tuesday, June 10th, before the Horticultural In- 
spedion Committee, in New York, were exhibited two 
fine; Cauliflowers, measuring 26 inches; six summer 
lettices of a fine new kind, Uie largest of which weigh- 
ed 2 lbs. 1-2 oz. ; four fine compact lettuces of a new 
kino^ and a fine plant in bloom of White Moss Rose^ 
supp|»sed to be the first that has flowered in this coun- 
try. ^ 

Jobb McLean, late Commissioner of the General Land 
Officer has been appointed, by the President of the 
UniteA States, to be Postmaster General, vice R. J. 
Mejgi^ resigned. 

CEeo. Graham is appointed by the President to be 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, vice John 
McLean resigned. 



The New York Commercial Advertiser i»tates that 
Mr. J. Wilson, of this city, has been robbed of his 
pocket book, containing neatly *2fm dollars, between 
Philadelphia and New York. 

The Providence Jodrnal states that seven girts, in the 
factory of Mess. Greene, Tillinghast, & Co. near Wick- 
ford, from the 22d to the 28th ult. both days included, 
on 14 looms, wove 3910 yards of sheeting. 



£rra/ttm.— In our paper of June 28, page 379, in the 
article with the signature " Herdsman,^^ for meal-bags, 
read meal boxes. 



PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 



[Revised and corrected every Friday.] 



ASHES, pot, 1st qual. . . . 

pearl do 

BEANS, while, 

BEEF, mess, 200 cwt. . . . 
cargo. No 1, . . . . 

'' No2, . . . . 

BUTTER, inspect. Ist qual. . 

" 2d qual. . 

small kegs, family, 

CHEESE, new milk .... 

FLAX 

FLAX SEED 

FLOUR, Baltimore, superfine, 

Genessee .... 

Rye, best ..... 
GRAIN, Rye 

Com 

Barley 

Oats p 

HOGS' LARD, 1st sort • . 

HOPS, No 1, 

LIME, 

OIL, Linseed, American . . 
PLAISTER PARIS .... 

• CargoTwo 1, ... 

Cargo, No 2, ... 

SEEDS, Herd's Grass- . . • 

Clover ...... 

WOOL, Merino, full blood,wa8h€d 
do ^o unwashed 

dp- 9-4 washed 

.do 1-t do 

Native ...... do 

Pulled, Iamb's, 1st sort 
do Spinning, Ist sort 

PROriSIOIf MARKET. 
BEEF, best pieces .... 

PORK, fresh 

VEAL, 

LAMB, per quarter .... 
POULTRY, .;.... 
BUTTER, keg & tub ... 
lump, best . ^ • 
EGGS, ........ 

MEAL, Rye, 

Indian, 

POTATOES, 

CIDER, liquor, . . • . . 
HAY, best, . i . . . . 
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9 
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1 26 
66 
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12 00 
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66 
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37 
66 
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TERMS OF THE FARMER. 

05r Published every Saturds^, at Three Dollars 
per annum, pajrable at the end of the year — but those 
who pay witnin sixty days firom the time of subscribing 
wil( be entitled to ^ deduction of Fifty Cbstb. 

0:^ No paper will be discontinued (unless at the 
discretion of the Publisher) until arrearages are paid: 

0;^ Complete files firom the commencement of the 
paper in August can be furnished. 

Qi^ Agents who procure seven subscribers, and be- 
come responsible for the payment, will be entitled to a 
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The following^ Ode, written by a member of the 
Waiiiington Society, in Boston, was sang^ at the late 
celebration of Independence, by Mr. Benj. Brigham. 
We think that the birth day of our National Freedom, 
fraitfal as it has been, and we hope erer will be, in 
similar productions, has rarely exhibited any things of 
the kind of equal excellence. * 

ODE. 
Air—" To Lxhtrtxfi enraptur'^d iight^ 
When first with ray divinely bright, 

Forth beamM fair freedom^s western star, 
O'er ocean, wave, and mountain height, 

Its heavenly radiance gleamM afar ; 
Admiring nations gazM with awe. 

And monarchs veiPd their dazzled eyes ; 
Earth, sea and sky enraptured saw, 
And bade their swelling anthem rise. 
Star of the brave^ the great and free ! 
Mail / glorious etar of Liberty, 

Then rousing from his rocky rest, 

Stem Independence graspM his spear^ 
And toss'd on high his haughty crest, 

And bade his glittering banner rear. 
Earth trembled 'neath his giant tread ; 

Shook, pale Oppression's gloomy hold ; 
The red eyed Despot quakM with dread. 

As far his lofty chorus rollM. 

Wherever thou dawnest aU are free / 
Hail.' glorious star of Liberty, 

I 
" Columbia's Sons atise !" he cried, 

*' To glory, fame and honor rise T' 
Each cavem'd rock and hill replied, 

In echoes to the list'ning skies: 
They rose in virtue's armor bright. 

Fierce on their tyrant foes they sprung 
While cheering on the patriot firht. 

The star of Freedom shines oUr thee / 
Cohtmbia thine is Liberty / 

As rolls the torrent to the main, 

Resistless from the mountain side, 
Kesolv'd to rend th' Oppressor's chain, 

They burst upon his banner'd pride ; 
With firmer step each Warrior trode ; 

A surer mark each weapon found ; 
Each breast with holier fervor glow'd i 

As proudly rose the thrilling sound« 
Bright harbinger of victory / 
Hailf radiant Star ^f Liberty ! 

Thu9| on to glorious fiune they rush'd : 

With vict'ry's wreath their brows were crown'd ; 
^nd War's dread tempest, now, is bush'd, 

Now, Peace, mild beaming, smiles around* 
Adown the peacefql vale, no more 

The cannon^s voice of carnage tells ; 
But far along our length'ning shore, 

Th' inspiring note of triumph swells. 
AU hail / Columbia^ great and free^ 
Blest home of Peace and Liberty. 

And while our bosoms bound with joy, 

Forget not we the mighty'dcad ; 
Let mem'ry breathe a mingled sigh, 

For those Who for our freedom bled. 
Pledge deep to them the sparkling bowl ; 

Let their high praise in song arise ; 
Wake the far echoes of the pole, 

In strains aspiring reach the skies. 

Brave patriot band^ vte roue to thet^ 

2%' exulting voice of Liberty / . 



From the National Intelligencer. 
ROTARY PRINTING. 

In one of the letters from London concerning 
Perkins^ improvements on the Steam Engine, 
there is an incidental mention of an invention 
^^ for printing calicoes, by means of an engraved 
cylinder, which passing over the cloth, performs 
the work that was formerly done hy manual la- 
bour." 

It is so singular as to he worth remark, that, 
more than twelve months ago, Mr. Peter Force, 
printer and hookseller, of this city, disclosed to 
the writer of this the principle of an invention 
precisely such as that now ascribed to Mr. Per- 
kins. Mr. Force was at that time engaged in 
having a model made, and perfecting his inven- 
tion — which work, it appears, he soon after ac- 
complished : for we discover, from the official 
printed list of patents issued during the year 
1B22, that on the 22d day of August last, Mr. Force 
obtained a patent for ^^ an improvement in the 
machines tor printing paper, cloths, books, &c." 
We yesterday saw the specification of this patent, 
wherein the scope of the invention is thus pre- 
fixed to the description of it : 

There are six difierent machines for comple- 
ting the improved paper hangings, calicoes, let- 
ter-press printing, &c. 

1st. For laying on the ground work all of one 
colour. 

2d. For do. of different colours. 

dd. For laying on all the difierent colours, at 
the same time where they are separate. 

4th. For laying on all the difierent colours at 
the same time where they are interspersed.^ 

5th. For laying on all the difierent colours at 
the same process, where they are intermixed. 

6th. For printing books, kc. both sides of the 
paper, &c. at once. 

merits of Mr. Perkins^ invention^ whatever they 
may be valued at, much less from his universal- 
ly-acknowledged skill in Mechanism. It is no 
more than just, however, that this useful inven- 
tion of our townsman should be made known, to 
the end that he lose neither the merit or profit 
of what is undoubtedtly his original invention. 

NEW ENGLAND AND VIRGINIA. 

Extracts from the Journal of a Virginia traveller in 

New England. 

In the . excursion from which I have just re- 
turned, I had an opportunity of looking more 
closely than 1 had done before into the domestic 
and agricultural economy of the New England 
farmers. And 1 have been astonished to observe 
how much less house-keeping and the cultivation 
of the soil costs here, than they do among us. 
A family here^ which employs one house servant, 
lives full as much at ease, as one in our ptrt of 
the country that employs four— with onlj this 
special exception, that, in Viiginia, the mistress 
has a great deal the most trouble. Consider the 
difierence, as to expose, between employing 
four unproductive hands and only one ! 

I have before remarked that the farms here 
are small. They are generally cultivated by 
the proprietor and his sons. And if the whole 
product is less than on the large plantations in 
Virginia, the surplus is proportionably much 
greater ; and the expense of clothing incom- 
parably less. I have no doubt but that the nett 

profits of farming in New England are greater _, , „. 

than in Virginia. But this will scarcely be be-t/foor already i" 



lieved here. If it is heard that a man owns a 
thousand acres of land, and fifty negroes, it is 
imagined that there is no end to his wealth.-^ 
But it is not considered that out of fifty slares, 
on account of old age, childfaood, disease, and 
other causes, scarcely tea or twelre able bodied 
laborers can be found, whose services are to be 
regularly depended on. Now if the planter 
grows com enough to feed all his dependents, 
and tobacco sufficient to fill fifteen or eighteen 
hogsheads, he is thought to do exceedmgly 
well. This tobacco, at an average price, will 
produce from one to two thousand dollars. This 
is all the planter has to pay taxes, bhicksmith^ 
aid doctor^s bills, the expense of clothing, and 
every thing else in the way of family expendi- 
ture, where there are perhaps sixty persona. — 
The truth is, that many planters in Virginia 
begin to feel that the present mode of cultiirat- 
ing the soil is so expensive, and the price of 
produce so low, that a change will soon become 
necessary and inevitable. Free labor costs less 
and produces more than that of slaves. Hence 
while Virginians are nominally rich, they are 
actually poor ; and will be so until some one 
shall be wise enough to devise a plain for chang* 
ing the state of things among us. When shall 
it once be ! 

An* Irishman who had never fired a gun in his 
life, took it into his head to go a shooting. It 
was not long before he saw a little wood pecker 
engaged in perforating a small cherry tree. 
Pat crept slowly as far as he durst without alar- 
ming the bird, and after making two or three 
circumbendibuSses around the tree, as the little 
feathered mechanic performed a similar revolu- 
tion round its trunk, he thoH he had at last get 
a chance for a shot ; so shutting both eyes fast, 

ktJ^^t'^^A '•^f^s The bird, more scared than 
urt by the attack, tooK lo nis Wings, while r«t, 
sure ae ho conld be that he had bro't down his 
game, commenced searching for it among the 
weeds at the root of the tree. As he was thus 
engaged, a frog started up before him and be- 
gan hopping around the tree. Pat in an ecstiicj 
of joy at having found as he supposed the object 
of his search, soon seized poor croaker, and 
while he eyed his lantern jaws and freckled 
skm with somewhat of an amazement, exclaim- 
ed, "Arrah, now, but sure you were a pretty 
bird before 1 shot all the feathers off you." 

A gentleman mistaking a very small lady who 
was picking her way over a dirty channel, for 
a rery young one, snatched her up in his arms, 
and landed her in safety on the other side, when 
she mdignanlv turned up a face, expressive of 
the anger of fifty winters, and demanded why he 
dared to take such a liberty ?— *' Oh ! I hum- 
bly beg your pardon, said the gentleman, I bare 
only one amend to make"— and he again canghi 
her up and placed her where he had first found 
her. &=» 

A distinguished member of the New-York con- 
rention of 1821, after endmg an elaborate speech, 
and supposing his chair to be behind him (which 
unfortunately was not the fact) while in the act 
o<ifeating himself, came to the floor rather ab- 
rupily. Another member, not noticing the mis* 
take, rose Immediately to reply to the speech, 
but was silenced by a member calling out, « or- 
der, order, there's another gentleman on ihe 
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to basbftnd his bnd, that he ensaire the greatest 
possible returns for his labor. On this gi^ouod 
iiae they make of their tumip crops in that f of calculation, I have finally concluded, after 
country, and eagerly engages in the eultivatio^Jiig year, (in which 1 have laid out considera 



From tht second volume of Memoirs of the Board of Every man who has read English books on 
AgricaKurc of the State of New York. husbandry, is at first struck with the important, 



OBSERVATIONS 
On the most econofnical method^ by which farmers 
in this country^ may supply themselves Tsn^ a 
sufficient supply of succulent feed^ for their Uock 
in the winter season, 

[By L«vi McKeav, of Datcbets.] 
There is nothing in which I consider the 
American farmer to be so far behind the best 
European cultivator, as in the suitable provision 
of green or succulent food, forliis stock in win- 
ter. It is to this deficiency, that we most as- 
cribe the toss that we so often hear farviefs 
complain of, when they have attempted to maki 
calcuhitions on the expense of fattening of be«f 
and mutton, in the winter, en artificial feed' 
or, the expense of keeping dairies, from No 
▼ember to Miiy, all of which time cows shook 
have some rich feed, other than dry hay, oi 
they cannot afford any profit to the farmer. 

For my part, I have iong ago learnt from e» 
perience, that to fatten beef or mutton ; or kee} 
a dairy ; or to keep ewes to rear lambs for th< 
market, on com, or other farinaceous feed, with- 
ont green or succulent food, must always cisap- 
point the hopes of every farmer, who will taki» 
the trouble to count the cost of any experimect 
he noay make in that way ; and unless the far- 
mers of this country, can soccee)d in finding 
some green article or root, to feed with his h^ 
and com, he can never make a calculation •( 
profit on his winter^s feeding. 

This sahiect iiaa ionir occupied th^ Attention 
of all those faiiners, who calculate the cost^ 
the article they send to markot, on<l lias icd 
them, with much solicitude, to endeavor to 
find some article to cultivate for this puipose, 
without any one, as I believe, having yet been 
dble to come to any practical conciosion, as to 
what article was best adapted to our climate 
and^soil, or whether any article can be found 
to answer the purpose. 

Without system, no business can succeed, and 
a systematic farmer should always calculate on 
results, that would prove as certain as possible, 
especially in this country, where, if he fails io 
the growth of a crop of the article on which he 
has made his principal dependence, for his wi> 
ter feed, he cannot supply the lack by purchase, 
without giving so extravagant a price, that iJs 
stock will hardly, in the spring, pay for the 
wintering : or he must force his stock'into mar- 
ket, lean, in the fall, when for the want of re- 
gular fairs for the sale of stock, which we much 
want in thif country, he must generally sell at 
such prices as to sacrifice his summer's feeding. 
The above considerations, have rested on my 
mind with such weight, that for several years 1 
have been led to make experiments to supply 
myself with the necessary store of feed, none of 
which have been satisfactory, either by reason 
of the great labor that most of the artificial 
crops require, at seasons when all the labor of 
* the country is necessarily otherwise engaged ; 
or by reason of the uncertainty of the crop ex- 
perimented; or its unfitness, when produced, 
for feed in thi^ climate. 



of an article, the general growth of which has 
formed an important era in the annals of agri- 
culture in that country. But alas, how often has 
the American farmer been disappointed in th« 
result of such experiments as have been most 
judiciously made, by reason of the difference of 
soil and climate. 

The season of sowing field turnips /or stocky 
in this climate, should be from the tOth to the 
15th of July, which is in the very midst of our 
harvest, and is a very hurrying season, when 
labor, is not only very high, but difficult to be 
obtained. Bnt notwithstanding these difficulties, 
I some years ago fallowed a good field of about 
eight acres, and sowed it with the different kinds 
of turnip seed that are now most approved of in 
England, all of which came up well, and pro- 
gressed with great promise, until the roots were 
of the size of a walnut, when the grasshoppers 
went into my turnips, and entirely eat them up. 
The next year 1 did not sow any, but in the 
year 1817, 1 sowed a yrery large field, that did 
well as to growth, but when it became fall*, they 
had to be drawn and housed, or put in pie^ 
which was a great labor ; and in the winter, 
when they were to be fed to my sheep, they 
were to be unhoused, cut and fed in troughs : 
and long before spring, when they were most 
wanted, they became porous and light, and in 
fact, were a very expensive feed for my sheep, 
in propnrtjnntq their valiie^ an article of food. 
Frooi wiucfir i CUen concluded, tbat even when 
the common turnip grows well, tney hv^ uui a 
profitable article for feeding, unless we could 
feed them on the ground, as is the practice in 
England; but which, frodi the severity of our 
winters, we cannot do. I have since several 
times tried the common tumip, but without pro- 
fit, or any other satisfaction than was derived 
from the above experiments. 

I have also, for the last four, years, raised the 
ruta baga with some success, and have used 
them as a feed for every description of stock, 
with considerable satisfaction, especially after 
nid-winter, before which time, they do not ap- 
pear to be properly ripened for use. . But there 
ii a great deal of labor about this crop, that 
oust also be done in a very hurrying season of 
the year. That the result of all my experi- 
ments have convinced me, that in this country, 
where every thing is so dissimilar from that of 
England, that no English theory will do for the 
imerican farmer. 

, In England, the chief expense of the farmer^s 
4rop, consists in tythes, direct and assessed taxes 
ind rent. The cost of labour is nominal, in 
comparison with what it is in this country. 
While here, thank God, there is do tythe, the 
lent is ^mall, and the taxes are nominal ; and 
labor is every thing. Therefore, in England, 
it becomes the interest of the farmer to use 
every means in his power, to obtain the great- 
ett possible products from a given qaanti^ of 
land, by laying out much labor on it. But in 
this country, it is the interest of the farmer^ so 



ble, on prepar^ion for turnips, that owing to 
drought, have entirely failed,) to give up my 
tumip and potaoe crops ; for all the objections 
that lie against the one, are equally applicable 
trf the other, e^icepting that the potatoe is the 
best feed, whci produced, but the expense of 
producing a cr»p of potatoes is very great. And 
white 1 hive come to this conclusion, i must 
confess I luve been at a loss to find a crop to 
substitute f>r them. 

' It has sohaj»pened, that whenever 1 have re- 
sided in cites, it has been as a boarder, and not 
as an housekeeper ; and although I had often 
seen the Jerusilem ^rtichoke^ {Helianthus Tube^ 
rosus,) in narlets, I had never eaten them, or 
known any thlig of the manner by which they 
were produced : and ifi fact, I had never given 
any attention to the article, until the last spring, 
when, b<ing in a neighbor's house, I observed a 
child to 3ome in with a present of a basket of 
artichok3S, which I noticed were of a size and 
form siniiar to the sweet potatoe of the south- 
em stats. But still I made no enquiry about * 
them at this time ; but after I returned to my 
own home, ) recollected the basket of arti- 
chokes, And ^^termined to enquire Vhere and 
bow they grew, and what use was made of 
them? when I leamt, that they were grown io 
a garden in this village, (Poughkeepsie,) and 
that thfcy fi^re a very hardy and productive 
vegetable. I also learnt, that when once plant- 
ed, thp^. ivsQuired no further cultivation, and 
mat the^ had no enemies Outi.*^ tKoir gmwih 
but hogs, who were very fond of them. This 
was very satifactory information, as I am well 
persuaded, there are no animals that pursue nu- 
tritious food with moio attention to its fitness to 
support animal life, thao hogs : and I concluded 
at once, that this root nC^ht be useful to thefar* 
mers of this country^ as a substitute for potatoes 
and turnips. 

- On the above information, I went to examine 
the garden where this artick had grown, and 
found, that a small spot of groand, not exceed- 
ing 20 by 3 feet, must have produced several 
bushels of artichokes, which I soon persuaded 
myself must be profitable as a crop, and was de- 
termined to procure some of the seed : and in 
the mean time, I endeavored to collect all the 
information of the growth and produce of arti- 
chokes in my power. 

It is proper to observe, that an English book 
on agriculture, can never be read with any cer- 
tainty, as to the results of any experments which 
they pretend to detail; as their most experien- 
ced writers do not describe any certain quantity^ 
either of land or products, by any certain de- 
nomination of measure ; and although some ef 
their writers pretend to understand something 
about a statute acre^ while describing the results 
of their experiments, and speak of nlheir pro^ 
ducts as being measured in the Wincliester bush- 
el, yet in the next page, or perhaps in the next 
paragraph, you will' find them speaking of acres 
of seven yards to the perch, and other measures 
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that no one can comprehend ; aid of estimating 
their crops of esculent and tuberous roots, some- 
times as being measured by the Winch^ter bush" 
e/, and in other instances estimating them ninety 
pounds to the bushel; and at other times they are 
measured by barrels or loads^ th^ size of which 
DO one can conjecture. There/bre* in our in- 
quiries, we cannot say with certainty, what ca- 
pacity of measure is meant by t^ose who relat§j^roducts in artichokes, may be compared with 



one acre, without manure, 180 bushels; one up some orchard ground, on account of the Wn. . 
acre, 240 bushels, manured with wood ashes, efit that I am persuaded tiiis crop would be io 
which was the smallest crop with manure ; and the trees. 

the largest crop, manured with 53 loads of farm The ground should be ploughed and manured, 

yard dung, was 400 busheb. , and then drilled in the manner that is usually 

The above experiments, having been made |don« fo' potatoes, and about the same quantity 



the results of experiments, that bave been made 
in that country, either as to the ground occupi- 
ed, or the crop produced. Therefore, in order 
to come to any satisfactory resuV, in my inqui- 
ries relative to the comparative value of ar#- 
chokes, as a crop, I have conclude4 that the 
land Ranted with potatoes, (with wlich 1 shall 
compare this crop,) must have been measured 
with the same instrument that the acre was, 
which was planted with artichokei; and that 
the same measure was used, to .ascertain the 
quantity ot each crop. 

Mr. Peters published his book tBtAled ^^Win^ 
ter Richis^^^ as long ago as 1772, in which he 
speaks in very high terms of artichokes, as a 
crop to feed all kinds of stock on; au4 express- 
es his astonishment, that they are not more 
grown, and that they are held in sudi low es- 
teem, even for human sustenance. 

He asserts, that he has raised from one acre 
of land, from 70 to 80 tons ; and that he is of 
opinion, that 396 tons may be raised frtm seven 
acres ; from which it will appeav, that if Mr 
Peters had only 70 tons, he mist have had 
2,413 bushels of artichokes, at 65 pouids to the 
bushel, (which is the most that a bushel of the 
best potatoes can be made to weigh ;) but if he 
had 80 tuns, then his ,^cre of artichokes pro- 
duced him the prodigious quantty of 2,755 
bushels, of the same weight. 

From the ahove example, it w.U.ba aeen, 
that Mr. Peters did not exceed prd^H^iUtr^ i_ 
^cpA^ftiAtf ^oa tuus rrom se^eo Acrf;«, ivhen 
planted for an ordinary crop, which would be 
13,646 bushels of artichokes. 

Another English writer estimates an ordinary 
crop of artichokes to be ^qual to 480 Winches- 
ter bushels per acre, w>en planted, without the 
expense of manure. H^ also considers this. crop 
to possess great mert, from its certainty upon 
any soil^ and its not squiring manure, and being 
proof against frost, 

I shall now endeavor to compare this crop, 
as to its value, with potatoes. 

Arthur Youag has given us several courses 
of experiments, made by himself, on a good 
soil, with different sorts of potatoes, one of which 
produced 120 bushels, without manure, and the 
rest, that were highly manured, with different 
sorts of dressing, and at great expense, produc- 
ed from 140 to 650 bushels to the acre. Those 
producing the least crop, were manured with 30 
loads of yard compost, and those producing the 
mostj were two lots which yielded exactly alike, 
one parcel being manured with 6 loads of night 
soil, and the other with 10 loads of bones. And 
in another course of experiments, probably 
made the next year, on the same ground, with 
the same sorts of potatoes, and the same kinds 
and quantity of manure ; he obtained, without 
manure, 140 bushels; with the yard compost, 
140 busheb ; from the night soil, 600 bushels ; 
and from the bone manure, 640. And two 
other experiments, in different parts of England, 
have given results from the same kmd of soil; 



by the best farmers io England, or perhaps in of «eed planted, at the same distance in the 
the world, it will be observed, that the, above rows. In the fall, the farmer should take op 

~ ' such a portion of the tubes as he would prob- 



them, to very great advantage 

Therefore, having obtained the above intel- 
ligence, I sent to Grant Thorbum for a bushel 
•f artichokes, for seed, in order to make an ex- 
periment of their growth in this country. He 
sent me a peck, saying that he had only sent 
that quantity, as he did not know that I should 
approve of the price, which was ^5 per bushel. 
This seed I received the 6th of May, and imme- 
diately proceeded to plant it, on a soil in mod- 
erate tilth for wheat. 

. This peck of seed, I cut as small as was pro- 
per, in order to make it go as far as possible in 
planting. And while I was superintending the 
planting of this seed, the boy, who assisted me, 
observed, that there were some artichokes grow- 
ing on a certain place on my farm, which, when 
examined, I found to be true, for I found a poor 
exposed space of ground (not larger than a com- 
mon breakfast table) covered with artichokesy, 
from which I dug about five pecks oi fine large 
tubes, which, notwithstanding the tops were 
grown more than a foot high, 1 planted with the 
others. And although they were planted quite 
too late^ 1 proposed, on some future occasion, to 
publish the result of this experiment. At this 
time, they looked very fine, and the ground now 
appears to be full of large roots. 

My present opinion, from all I have seen and 
heard of artichokes, ii», that they are the best 
suited for cultivatUn, in this climate 



we have yet tried. 

Since last spring, I have examined several 
where they are growing wild, and find that 
they every where yield a bountiful increase, 
more than could possibly be expected from po- 
tatoes or turnips, or any other article growing 
on the same soil, and under the same circum- 
stances, and every where indicate, that if cul- 
tivated and manured in the same manner that 
other crops are, the article would maintain the 
same superiority it does in a state of nature. 

i have found artichokes growing in hedge 
rows, and among shrubbery in the borders of 
gardens, to very great perfection, where they 
were perfectly shaded, and apparently overran 
with shrubs and weeds, and yet. On examining 
the roots, they were abundant, and larger than 
common potatoes, from which 1 concluded, they 
would even grow to some perfection in wood- 
lands, where the soil was soft and mulchy. 

As to the best method of culture, I cannot say 
much, as I have no experience, and can only 
speak from the conclusion I have drawn from 
observing the natural habits o( the plant : fron 
which 1 would, however, venture to recommend 
the following course of cultivation, which may 
be tried on any kind of soil, with great certala- 
ty of a good return, in proportion to the quality 
of the soil, or its improvements. But to obtain 
the best return, I would choose a field of a sixe 
proportioned to the amount of green food I 
might want for my winter^s feeding, and of a 
pretty good soil. If otherwise convenient, take 



ably want for his winter feeding, which will be 
done cheapest with the jplougb. The remain- 
der of his crop may be left, to be taken up early 
in the spring, as there is no way in which they 
3an be so well preserved as to let them remain 
in th^ ground during the winter. 

The tubes that are taken up in the fall, should 
ie housed in the same manner that potatoes 
isufilly are, altho they are not so liable to injury 
tjr Irost, as either potatoes or the ruta baga. 

The next spring, when all the crop has been 
tiken off the land; the ground should be well 
mi deeply ploughed, as early as possible, which 
A all the cultivation that will again be wanth^; 
t secure the most adundant crop. And when 
lie ground is to be appropriated to some other 
tourse of crops, it will only be necessary to 
lirn a sufficient number of hogs into the lot, 
md they will entirely eradicate the artichokes, 
vhich cannot otherwise be accomplished. 

Besides the use of this crop for stock, which 
the al)Ovementioned authors consider to be equal 
to potatoes, they are also recommended highly 
as an article of human diet. It is true that when 
boiled, they do not possess that peculiar farina- 
ceous quality, that is so much esteemed in the 
best sorts of potatoes ; but it is said when roast- 
ed, they are a very delicate article for the ta- 
b»e : their taste then very much resembling the 
gioond nut of this country. 



t^uiiiYttuvu. lu iu« vtjuii^iv;, as a cfop A*^ from all my kiformalion in relation to 
iih n rr-, '^td fl!'?^'^^- ^^ '""^ -rfrttcig rtt ..i ij^ plant, I am persuaded that it every poor 



tamUy Id tretaod, mid elsewhere, could devote 
one quarter of an acre of land to this article, 
they wouKl at least be saved from famine for 
seven nK)nths in the year. 

i submit the ahove observation, to the consid- 
eration of (he enlightened members of the Ag- 
ricultural Society, with roy recommendation, 
that they will at least make an experiment, on 
a small portion of medium good soil, such as 
they usually devote to their potatoe crop : and 
I promise myself the satisfaction to see this crop 
generally raised throughout the country, as a 
cheap, certain, and profitable substitute, both for 
potatoes and tumms, where the object is the 
feeding of stock from November to May: by 
vihicb, the farmer will be able to bring his 
ewes and lambs into his pastures in good health 
and condition, instead of the miserable plight 
in which they are now seen during the early 
spring months. 

The dairy fanner will also, by the cultivation 
of this article, instead of seeing his cows shrunk 
and dried up in winter, receive a rich supply 
of milk at that season, when it is most valuable; 
and when his cows calve, he will have the means 
of fattening the calves, by which he will be sa- 
ved both the loss and the shame of carryii^ 
lean veal to the market, to be soM for little more 
than the skin is worth. And he will fiond an ar- 
ticle, on which to feed his teams, by which he 
will at least save one half of the dry short prov- 
ender that farmers are now obliged to feed, and 
by which the health of his teams vrili be moch 
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iaproftd; «mI oo the whole, I am penatided, 
that bj the caltiratton of this productive vegeta- 
ble, the economical farmer will be grealjr en- 
riched. If all the above benefits are not real- 
ized, i shall be much disappointed, as my reli- 
ance on this crop is so great, that 1 intenid, the 
ensuing season, to plant all the seed I can pos- 
^ibly procure, at a reasonable expense. 



the least effort; and if you will suppose the 
same bevil continued across the left side of (he 
diagonal, that is, if you will suppose a straight 
line, whose length is at least equal to the 
breadth of the wedge, applied on the face of 
the first bevil, and moved backwards on its par- 
allel, with itself and with the ends of the wedge, 
I the lower end of the line, moving along the 
) right bottom-edge, a curved plane will be gen- 
whose characteristic will be, a combi- 



DE8CEIPTI0N OF A MOULD-BOARD, f^^^^^^^ ^^^ p^.„^.^,,^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ -„ ^^^,3 

Extracted from a Utter, dated March 23, n98, 1 direct ions, and will give us what we seek, the 
from Mr, Jefferson, to Sir John Sinclair, Pm- cross board of least resistance. It offers too 
ident of the Board of Agriculture at Lond>n, this great j^dvantage, that it may be made by 
printed in the 4Ui yolftme of the Transactioruof {[^e coarsest workman, by a process so exact. 



the American Philosophical Society in Phila- 
delphia, 

In a former letter to you, I mentioned the 
construction of the mould-board of a plough 
which had occurred to me, as advantageooi ia 
its form, as certain and invariable in the method 
of obtaining it with precision. I remember that 
Mr. Strickland of York, a member of your board, 
was so well satisfied with the principles on Which 
it was formed, that he took some drawings of it, 
and some others have considered it with the 
same approbation. An experience of five years 
has enabled me to say, it answers, in practice, 
lo what it promises in theory. The mouid-bonrd 
should be a continuation of the wing of the 
ploughshare, beginning at its hinder edge, und 
in the same plane. Its office is to receive the 
sod horizontally from the wing, to raise it to a 
proper height for being turned over, and to 
make, in its progress, the least resistance pos- 
sible ; and, consequently, to require a minimum 
in the moving power. Were this its only of- 
fice, the wedge would offer itself as the roost 
eligible form in practice.* But the sod is to be 
turned over also. _To do this, the^^n^^fir^^-of 
ittsriOTlo be raiselTat^alT ; "for to raise tbi«> 
would be a waste of labor. Tbc otkcr edge is 
to be raised till it passes the perpendicular, that 
it may fall over with its own weight. And that 
this may be done, so as to give also the least 
resistance, it must be made to rise gradually 
from the moment the sod is received. The 
mould-board then, in thid second office, operates 
as a transverse, or rising wedge, the point of 
which sliding back horizontally on the ground, 
the other end continues rising till it passes the 
perpendicular. Or to vary the point of view, 
place on the ground a wedge of the breadth of 
the ploughshare, of its length from the wing 
backwards, and as high at the heel as it is wide. 
Draw a diagonal line on its upper face, from 
the left anffle, at the point, to the right upper 
angle of the heel. Bevil the face from the 
diagonal to the right bottom edge, which lies 
on the ground. That half is then evidently in 
the be«t form, for performing the two offices of 
raisiDg and turning the sod gradually and with 



that its form shall never be varied a single 
hair^s breadth. One fault of all other mould- 
boards is, that, being copied by the eye, no two 
will be alike. In truth, it is easier to form the 
mould-board I speak of with precision, when 
the method has been once seen, than to describe 
that method either by words or figures. 

ANALTaS OF SOILS. 

^^ In cases when the general nature of the 
soil of a field is to be ascertained, specimens of 
it should be taken from different places, two or 
three inches below the surface, and examined 
as to the similarity of their properties. It some- 
times happens, that upon plains the whole of 
the upper stratum of the land is of the same 
kind, and in this case, one aiKalysis will be suffi- 
cient ; but in vallies, and near the beds of riv- 
ers, there are very great differences, and it 
now and then occurs that one part of a field is 
calcareous, and another part siliceous; and in 
this case, and in analogous cases, the portions 
different from each other should be separately 
submitted to experiment. 

" Soils when collecleA.i£_lliey_fi;annot be im- 

npdialely examineoT fthoulH Eoi>i»o«onw«*« . «« 
ials quite filled with them, and closed with 



exam in<Sir«nou Id Koi>i.o«o tnr « «« 
e filled wif 

ground glass stoppers. 
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• I am aware, that were the turf to be raised to a 
given height, in a given length of mould-board, and 
not to be turned over, the form of least resistance would 
not l>e rigorously a wedge with both faces straight, but 
with the upper one curved, according to the laws of 
the 8<^ of least resistance described by the mathema- 
ticians. But the difference between tbe effect of the 
curved and of the plain wedge, in the case of a mould- 
board, is so minute, and the difficulty in the execution 
which the former would superinduce on common work- 
laen, is so great, that the plain wedge is the most eli- 
gible to be assumed in practice of the fir^t element of 
•or construction • 



^^ The quantity of soil most convenient for a 
perfect analysis, is from two to four hundred 
grains. It should be collected in dry weather, 
and exposed to the atmosphere till it becomes 
dry to the touch. 

^ The specific gravity of a soil, or the rela- 
tion of its weight to that of water, may be as- 
certained by introducing into a phial, which 
will contain a known quantity of water, equal 
volumes of water and of soil, and this may be 
easily done by pouring in water till it is half 
full, and then adding the soil till the fluid rises 
to the mouth ; the difference between the weight 
of the soil and that of the water will give the 
result. Thus if the bottle contains 400 grains 
of water, and gains 200 grains when half filled 
with water and half with soil, the specific gra- 
vity of the soil will be 2, that is, it will be twice 
as heavy as water, and if it gained 165 grains, 
its specific gravity would be 1825, water being 
1006. 

**;It is oi Importance, that the specific gravity 
of a soil should be known, as it affords an indi- 
catiin of the quantity of animal and vegetable 
matter it contains ; these substances begin al- 
ways most abundant in the lighter soils.^' 

Davy. 

To purify the mttddy water of rioers or pits. 
Make a number of holes in the bottom of a 
deep tub ; lay some clean gravel thereon, and 



above this some clean sand ; sink this tub in the 
river or pit, so that only a few inches of the tub 
will be above the surface of the water; the riv- 
er or pit water will filter through the sand, and 
rise clear tbroug^h it to the level of the water 
on the outside, and will be pure and limpid. 

Recent expeHmei»ts have shewn that tiles are 
greatly improved, and rendered impervious to 
water and frost, by being rubbed over with tar 
before they are laid on the roof. 



THE REAL HYSON TEA PLANT, 

Introduced into the United States, and now cuhi- 

TOtid in North Carolina. 



A 1^^ — D, an old traveller in the Indies, and 
at present m inhabitant of Moore county, N. C. 
is well acquaintied with the growth and cultiva- 
tion of the above tea plant in foreign as well as 
this country, and also with the mode and man- 
ner of curing its leaves ; and gives to the public 
the followiog communication respecting it : 

As soon as tlie leaves arrive to maturity they 
should be gathered in the morning, while the 
dew is upon them, after three or four days of 
good sunshine weather in succession previous * 
to gathering, and clear from any rain falling in 
the interim to wet them : then dry up the dew 
on them as early as you can in the shade, (say 
in ft room where there is as little wind or air 
stirring as posaible,^ af\er which, put the leaves 
into a stone jar or jars, with as small mouths as 
can be had, s« as to preclude the steam from 
getting out, or the air or water within, by tying 
cloths over, them, and putting on plates or small 
waiters, with weight thereon : then set the jar' 
or jars into a large pot or kettle, with water up 
to their necki, and by no means let any get into 
their mouths . boil it slowly, until the leaves 
arc complatWy wilted: take the jar or jars out 
and feet tWm away, with their covers securely 
on, nnfirthey and their contents are perfectly 
cool : take out the leaves, with their liquid sub- 
stance (if any,) and put the whole together in 
equal quantities, into large dishes, to dry in the 
dhade as before recited (ss^ on tables in a room 
as clear of wind or air as possible,) often stir- 
ring the leaves, that they may absorb the liquid 
(if any) and dry with expe^tion : when thor- 
oughly done, should be immediately canistered 
up, and is then fit for use. 

The writer of this article has, for some years 
past, successfully cultivated and cured in this 
country the above plant from aaed which he 
himself obtained from the East Indies ; and there 
IS not the least doubt but that it will prosper 
and do well in any part of the United States, as 
the seed which falls from the plant or other- 
wise will stand the winter of this climate, and 
come up In the spring ; but the most advisable 
way is to gather the seed in the fall, and sow 
them in the spring, in small drills, of good iate' 
earth, about two feet wide ; from which you 
can draw out in a wet season, and transplant as 
other plants, as soon as three leaves appear on 
the plant, leaving and depositing them about 
eight inches apart, and cultivating them with a 
hoe, as yoo would cotton or indigo, which had 
better be done in the evening, when the heat 
of the day is over. Three gatherings may be 
had in a season — the first is the best. 

A wisp of straw should be placed in the hot- 
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From the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository. 

ON RAISING THE OAK FROM THE ACORN, 

AND THE BEST MODE OF DOING IT, 

[bt the editobs.] 

It is very extraordinary, that, notwithstand- 
ing the Massachusetts Agricultaral Society has 
for thirty years offered great jwremiums for the 
culture of the oak in plantations, and especially^ 
since the legislature enjoined it upon the sever- 
al agricultural societes thro«ghout the state to 
offer premiums for the raising of forest trees, 
but two claims should have been made. We 
can'only account for it on one of the following 



" The first year after planting the acorns, 
the -weeds must be kept down by hoeing and 
hand-weeding, and this must be done early in 
the spring before the weeds get so strong as tc 
hide the tender plants, which would occasion 
many of them to be destroyed in cleaning. It 
is also the cheapest as well as neatest husbandry 
to take weeds down, before they grow too large ; 
for though the ground may require an additional 
hoeing in spring, yet the weeds being hoed 
down when young, a man may hoe over a great 
quantity of ground in a day. Weeds cut in their 
tender state immediately die. Whereas, when 



grounds, either that the premium has not attract- 1 they are old and strong, they frequently grow 



ed the attention of our farmen, or that they 
have not sufficient spirit and enterprise, or that 
they are averse from any new cilture, how- 
ever important and reasonable. We shall take 
the article of Whitt Oaks, which were selected 
by our society, as being the most valuable tim- 
ber of the Northern States. 

The premium offered in 182$, for one acre 
planted with white oaks, and foind to be in the 
best state in September 1 823, (that ia at eighteen 
months old,) was 100 dollars per acre. The 
expense of raising seedlings of eighteen months 
old would not exceed twenty dollars more, if 
the following account be correct; indeed we 
believe it would not exceed tea dollars, as we 
can see no reason why the expense of planting 
an acre of acorns should exceed the expense of 
planting an acre of com. There would be left 
then of clear profit to the raisei of an acre of 
oaks a profit of sixty dollars at least for two 
years culture, and as is remarked in the follow- 
ing article, a crop of grain may be raised at the 
same time sufficient to pay the whole expense. 
Ha?e we no man in the state i^ho is spirited 
enough to set the example, and mrry away the 
honor and profit ? The acre of caks will after- 

m » 4tr' j ^« AtV, onj there is uVJUo^ >o ttIiIvu u^ 

could employ his land to so great advantage. It 
will not surely be said, that our farmers cannot 
spare any of their land, when our great error 
consists in holding ooore than we can, or do 
cultivate well. 
On the mode of raiding the Oak ^^from Hunter'* 8 
JVotet on Evelyn'*s iyylva,^^ 
** Having the ground properly prepared, (by 
breaking it up and reducing it to a fine tilth, 
cither by potatoes or repeated ploughiags) and 
having a sufficient quantity 6f acorns, all gath- 
ered from the most vigorous, healthy, and thri- 
ving trees, proceed to the setting them in the 
following manner. In the month ot February or 
.March [but in this country we say /ram experi- 
ence^ the months of November or December if 
the latter month l>e open,] let lines be drawn 
across the ground for the rows, at the distance 
of four feet from each other ; but if this be 
thought too great an interval, the rows may be 
made three feet, in which case the acorns miiit 
be' put down at a greater distance trom each 
other. Then having sticks properly rounded to 
make the boles, (a common dibble) plant the 
acorns in the rows at ten inches asunder. Let 
them be t)ut down about two inches ' below 
the surface, and see that the earth be properly 
closed upon them to prevent mice or crows from 
injuring the seed. In some places it is custom- 
ary to sow acorns after the plough in furrows, 
but where the ground happens to be stiff, great 
care should be taken not to cover th^Hleed with 
too thick a furrow. 



continue to Teel their prejudice, when woodland 
is far the most valuable, and must constantly in- 
crease in its comparative value ? 

From the Proridence Gazette. 

Messrs. Editors — Observing in joor useful 
paper an account of the manner of preserving 
peach trees from the fiy in Virginia, by the 
application x>f tobacco, I am induced to send you 
the following, being the result of twenty years 
experience. 

The fiy makes its appearance here the firsfr of 
A|>ril, resembles a wasp in size and shape, and 
is of a. pale blue color. The whole process of 
the fiy and worm is accurately described in the 



again, especially if rain falls soon after, they 

perfect their seeds in a short time, and thereby Virginia account. My remedy is to hill up the 

injure the whole plantation. dirt from around the trees, to the height of 12 or 



" The second year of their growth the com- 
mon plough may be made use of, to cultivate 
and keep the ground cleai^, [or potatoes might 
be raised between the rows if proper care be 
taken not to trample on the plants. — Editors.] , 



15 inches, and about 18 or 20 in diameter, pres- 
sing it close, to prevent its being removed by 
heavy rains. I removed the dirt about the Ist of 
August. If not removed until November, no in- 
jury will result to the trees ; any substance im- 



As these acorns sometimes fail, the author pervious to the fly will answer the purpose as 



proposes a nursery in the same field to supply 
the deficiencies. 

^' Having then given directions for the raising 
of wood, 1 proceed," says the author, *' to their 
future management. And first, the rows being 
four feet asunder, and the plants two feet apart 
in the rows, they may stand in this manner for 
twelve or fourteen years, when evel'y second 
plant may he tatten out and sold for hoops or 
poles. After eVery second plant is taken away, 
let the roots of those taken away be grubbed 
up to give the remaining plants more room 
freely to extend their roots. The plants being 
now tour feet apart each way, they will require 
no more thinning for seven or eight years, that 
is, till they are twenty years old, when the 
healthiest and most thriving trees must be mark- 

for poles, and their roots left to produce future 
underwood. 

" The oak will grow and thrive on almost 
any soil, if properly planted, though it cannot 
be supposed that their success will be equal in 
all places. A rich, deep, loamy soil is what 
oaks most delight in, though they will grow 
exceedingly well in clays of all kinds, and in 
»andy soiU^ in which iast, the finest grained tim- 
ber is produced^ 

The author then proceeds to inquire, which 
of the different modes of raising oaks produces 
the best timber, from the acorn, the seed-bed, 
or the nursery. Mr. Evelyn decides in tavor 
of planting the acorn^ and Mr. Hunter adds, that 
whoever will look at the woods which fvere 
so^n^ and compare them with those tvhich were 
planted from nurseries^ will not hesitate \ mo- 
ment to declare in favor of Evelyn's opinion, 

What are the obstacles to our following this 
excellent example of the great farmers of Eng- 
land, in the age in which our ancestors emi- 
grated ? Is it because we are too impatient, and 
unwilling to await so tardy a return ? Yet there 
are constant pleasures in the annual groivth of 
our forests ; they seem to be the work cf our 
own hands, at least of our own providence and 
care, ; they are subject to fewer hazards, and 
their profit is certainly greater than that of any 
other employment of capital on land, or is this 
aversion to planting the effect of an hereditary 
prejudice against trees? Our ancestors found 
their extirpation^ their greatest labor, and do we 



well as tobacco or dirt. OLD WARWICK. 

From the Dartmouth (N. H.) Herald. 
KEEPING HORSES. 
Every gentleman, who is obliged by his health 
or his business to keep a horse, complains of 
the enormous expense incurred by it. If allowed 
to eat and waste as much as he chooses, a horse 
will consume from four to five tons of hay in 
a year, besides the necessary grain. But it ia 
asserted from actual experiment, that ten pounds 
of good hay, with two quarts of com a day, are 
enough to keep a common horse in fine order. 
Ten pounds of hay a day are 3650 pounds, little 
more than a ton and a half a year — and two 
qaarts of corn per day are about twenty three 

bush do « y^ar- Call htkv ••v«» ^lollara « tOQ 

nnd «o»n Tniir shillings a bushel, and you make 
the annual expense of feeding a horse twenty 
six or seven dollars, about half as much as it 
commonly costs. 

To keep a horse in the cheapest and health- 
iest manner, let him stand on green turf, dug 
up pretty thick, and placed on the floor of bis 
stable — let him be carefully and faithfully car- 
ried every day. This is of more importance 
than is sometimes imagined. It opens the pores 
and preserves a healthful state of the skin, on 
which, in horses as in men, depends, as much 
as on almost any thing else, the proper and 
healthy operation of the various animal func- 
tions. 

Although the inferior animals are not, like 
men, subject to uni^atural appetites on account 
of unnatural stimulants received int9 the stoiB- 
ach, they unquestionably often consume more 
food than is necessary to maintain their vimr 
and spirit. This surplus it is economy to ascer- 
tain and retrench. 

Com is cheaper than oats for horses, because 
tbe^e is more heart in a quantity of the same 
price. It is better to be given two or three 
times a day in small messes — and to be given 
dry that the mastication of it may keep the 
mouth in a healthy state. 

To measure hay the tare of a basket may be 
taken, and the hay given from it in small quan- 
tities through the day, ))ut chiefly at night 

A horse that is not used should be fed with 
corn but sparingly. It should be occasionally 
salted. ^ 
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It IB not perhaps generally considered, that 
horses are subject to colds and fevers as really 
as men. They shoald therefore be used with 
great tenderness and delicacy^ and often washed 
in cold water. The pulse generally indicates 
the health of a horse. It ooay be felt about an 
inch back of the eye, and in health beats about 
35 strokes in a miuHte. 

The great secret in making horses look well 
and do well is attention to them. Men vr\o 
are above looking to their horses, will seldom 
ride good ones. 

In osing horses it is better to drive brisUy 
and^op often than to drive even slowly by l<ing 
stages. 
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Farmer^s and Gardtner^s Remembrancer, 

JULY. 
Harvest. — Much has been said and writteo 
on the proper time to harvest wheat. It is 
now generally agreed that it is better to cu: 
wheat rather before it is ripe, and not wail till 
the whole becomes uniformly yellow. A writer 
in the Memoirs of the Board of Agricultuie of 
the State of New York, observes that " a great 
deal of waste attends wheat, when it is permit- 
ted to become ripe before it is cut ; in catting, 
binding, pitching, loading, and carrying hime, 
some will shell out ; and it is a very contnon 
thing a fortnight after harvest, to see a fie/d as 
thickly covered with young plants as if it had 
been sown over again; in this manner a couple 
of bushels to the acre are lost, without taking 
into the account that which has not sproated. 
By cradling it a little before it is ripe, if the 
grain is not quite as plump, which generally it 
would be, at least itia comPillXSated hy saving 
that part of It which would have been waited . 
it is got in in much cleauer condition, and the 
straw is in a better situation either for fodder 
or other purposes. It should be left as it is 
cradled twenty-four or forty-eight hours, ac- 
cording to the weather, as being more exposed 
to the sun and air, it will cure more perfectly 
than if immediately put into sheaves. This is 
very essential to be observed, for when put by 
in a damp situation, mouldiness is sure to take 
place, and it is diminished in value both for 
sale and for use." 

Some recommend to make the bands for wheat 
in the morning early, while the dew renders 
the straw pliable, which may be well when the 
grain has been suffered to stand till it has be- 
come very ripe. It may likewise be well to 
bind your sheaves, when the straw is brittle, 
towards evening, as a small degree of moistute 
will not only make the straw tougher, but in 
some degree prevent the shelling of the grain. 
When wheat or rye is blasted or mildewed it 
should be cut immediately, though still in the 
milk. It may lie oh the ground till the straw is 
sufl&ciently dried, and the grain is in some de- 
gree hardened. But care should be taken that 
it be spread thin. Dr. Deane observed that 
(^ the heads should lie so as not to touch the 
inround ; which may be easily done if the reap- 
ers wUl only take care, to ^ lay the top end of 
each handful on the lower eod of the preceding 
one." 

Rye may be reaped as soon as the straw is 
all turned, except at the joints, and immediately 



below the ear has become so dry that no sap 
2an be forced out by twisting it ; and the kernel 
has become so hard that you cannot well break 
or mash it between your thumb and finger. 

" Wheat and other grain that is lodged, may, 
and otrght to be cut' the earlier ; for after the 
straw is broken or corrupted, it conveys no 
nourishment to the grain, or as bad as none. 

" The ancients reaped their com, as Pliny^ 
says, before it was fully ripe. And it is, certain 
that great inconremences arise from letting 
some sorts of grain stand till they come to theinr 
utmost maturity. The chaff and straw are the 
worse for fodder. And if such corn chance to 
take wet in harvesting it suffers more for being 
very ripe. But grain cut in a greener state 
will bear a good deal of wet without damage.''* 
But if wheat be intended for seed (as we shall 
show hereafter) it should not be cut till quite 
ripe. 

Look to tour Gardens, Nurseries, Orchards, 
&c. — We are not a little apprehensive that in 
cdnsequence of the hurry of hay time and har- 
vest your garden, orchard, &c. have not com- 
manded a sufficient share of your attention. In 
order to destroy wasps, ants, &c. you should 
hang up, or place glass phials, filled with honey 
or sugar water in such parts of your premises 
as are most exposed and most liable to their 
depreJations. Hut these contrivances tor de- 
stroying insects should be made use of before 
the fruit begins to ripen, otherwise the plun- 
derers will prefer the fruit to your bait, and 
shun the road to their ruin. Hoe the ground 
about your fruit trees, flowering shrubs, &c. of 
all descriptions, that the weeds may not rob 
them of the nutriment which they would other- 
wise derive from the earth. Cut off all suckers 
and sprouts which spring from the roots of the 
trees. ^^ Pick off all pqnctured and decaying 
fruiu^ »«»A cp-nA ih^m i^.v^'C^f^; fllao such as have 
la^ien m ibat stuie fVuui the trees ; e^m, o.^ tt vtu«o 
that are in fhese fruits, which have been the 
cause of their decline, will soon arrive at their 
dy or winged state, and attack the remaining 
fruit."t Or where it can be done without in- 
jury to any crop it would be of use to turn pigs 
into an orchard, to eat the fallen and decayed 
fruit, and thus destroy the insects contained in 
such fruit. If any of the branches of any spe- 
cies of fruit tree appear to be overloaded with 
fruit, they should be not only propped up, so as 
to prevent their being broken down, but it will 
often be found advisable to pick off by hand a 
•art of the fruit, in order to give more room 
for the remainder. This process is more par- 
ticularly necessary for peach and nectarine 
tj-ees, in favorable seasons, but sometimes will 
be serviceable for apple trees, especially such 
a< are young. Some people will consider this 
a very disagreeable task, both on account of 
Casting away so much fruit, which they might 
mink would do very well, and also on account 
d the time spent in performing the work ; but 
this is a niistake, as the loss in number will be 
tiore than repaid by the size, flavor, and ex- 
iellen4Ce of the remafning part ; and besides, 
tke trees will be preserved in health and vigor 
ftr the production of future crops."}: 

When trees are suffered to bear a superabun- 
dmt crop, the extraordinary efforts made to 
support their too numerous- offspring, often so 



exhaust them as to brhig on diseases of which 
they frequently do not recover for at least two 
or three years ; and sometimes always remain 
weakly and stunted. 

Collecting Seeds. — Great improvements may 
be made by selecting seeds from the earliest^ 
most vigorous and thrifty plants. £ven wheat 
for seed has be^n picked from the field by such 
"single heads a»j were most forward, vigorous,^ 
large, and filled with the most plump and sound 
berry ; and in that way a gradual improvement 
of the kitid may be introduced. If we were 
about to purchise garden seeds, we should wish 
to be informed in what neighborhood, or fra- 
ternity of other vegetables they grew. Differ- 
ent sorts of plants of the same or a similar spe- 
cies, impart to each other their respective qua- 
lities. This if the genuine ruta baga grew 
near the common turnip, or turnip cabbage, the 
seeds of the former will have in part the pe- 
culiarities of the latter, and vice versa. If a 
mangel wurtzel root, intended for seed, has 
grown near a plant of the common kind of beet 
which has likewise gone to seed, the seeds of 
each plant will partake in some degree^of the 
qualities of the other. You should never save 
seeds from such water-melons, musk-melons^ 
squashes, cucumbers, pumpkins, gourds, &c. as 
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have grown near each other, unless in your 
crop from such seeds you would like to have 
melons which have somewhat of the flavor of 
squashes, cucumbers which taste a little like 
pumpkins, and pumpkins not much sweeter 
than gourds. There can be no cross between 
a cabbage and a carrot ; but there can be be- 
tween a cabbage and a turnip ; between a cab- 
bage and a cauliflower nothing is more com- 
mon, and the different kinds of cabbages will 
produce crosses presenting twenty, and perhaps 
a thousand degrees, from the Early York to the 
Savoy. 'I>irnips will mix with radishes and 

• uta bagit; all tttest: with tape ^ tbc roeult will 

mix with cabbages and cauliflowers ; so that if 
nothing were done to preserve plants true to 
their kind, our gardens would soon present us 
with little besides mere herbage. To save the 
seed of two sorts of any tribe, in the same gar- 
den in the same year ought not to be attempt- 
ed ; and this it is that makes it difficult for any 
one man to raise all sorts of seeds good and 
true.* 

Seeds should stand till quite ripe, should then 
be gathered when dry. If when threshed or 
shelled any moisture remains attached to them 
they should be dried in the sun, or near a fire. 
They are best kept in a room where there is 
occasionally at least, a fire in the winter. They 
are most securely kept in the pods or on the 
stalks, but this is sometimes inconvenient and 
often impracticable, unless it be for such as are 
very valuable, very curious, and lie in a small 
compass. Mr. Cobbett says that great care is 
necessary to avoid the use of unripe seed. — 
" Even in hot weather, when the seed would 
drop out, if the plants were left standing, pull, 
or cut the plants, and lay them on a cloth in 
the sun, till the seed be all ready to fall out ; 
for, if forced from the pod, the seed is never 
so good. Seeds will grow If gathered when 
they are green as grass, and afterwards dried 
in the sun ; but they do not produce plants like 
those coming from ripe seed, I tried some years 
ago, fifly grains of^ wheat, gathered green, 



flbid. 
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against fifty gathered ripe. Not odIjt were the 
plants of the former feeble, wheo compared 
with the latter ; not oolj was the produce of 
the former two thirds less than the latter ; but 
even the qaality of the grain was not half so 
good. Many of the ears had jmv<, which was 
not the case with those that caine from the 
ripened seed, though the land and the culti?a 
tion were, in both cases, the Same.* Othe 
writers ad? ise not to reap wheat infected wit 
smut till fully ripe, and perfectly dry, and ac- 
cording to Mr. C. wheat intended for seed should 
In all cases be allowed to become quite ripe be* 
lore it is reaped. 

A writer whose observations are quoted with 
approbation In the ^^ Complete Farmer,^' an 
English work of authority, says ^^ I never thresh 
the sheaves which are to supply me with seed 
till just when 1 want to make use of it. I have 
a notion that the seed keeps better in the cov- 
ering nature has given it, 1 mean the chaff, than 
it would do without it ; and I am pietty certam 
it sprouts sooner in the ground, the husk or 
bran being preserved in a tenderer and more 
yielding state than it would be were it eiposed 
to the open air.^' If new seed is to be preferred 
to old, (which we believe to be tlie correct doc- 
trine on this subject) wheat, rye, &c. may easily 
be kept in the sheaf; or at least in the chaff, 
and have no doubt but this will be found the 
most beneficial mode of preserving it» 

Weeds made useful. — There are some vege- 
table productions, which we denominale weeds, 
such as purslane, pigweed, brakes, &c. which 
make good food for swine, and should be gath- 
ered and given to them whether they are kept 
in pastures or pens. Even when pigs are suf- 
fered to run in highways, (a pr&ctice by no 
means to be justified, but sometimts tolerated) 
it is best to give them every green thfag which 
they will devour. The suckers ot corn they 

fvill rmgufiv^ with tlMmko o mpi ca aej n tli fcli um - 

lect. But if weeds have so far arrived to ma- 
turity that their seeds would grow if they had 
a chance, you will do best to bum them with 
fire or quick lime, or to bury them in a com- 
post heap, where they will be apt to lose their 
germinating principle by fermentation. Some- 
times it will be foand expedient to bury them 
Dear the spots where they grow, between the 
rows of vour cabbages, com, &c. and they will, 
furnish food for growing crops, dr enrich the 
soil for the benefit of your future husbandry. 
Every thing which lias grown, even if it be a 
thistle, a brier, or any thing else noxious or 
cumbersome, may serve as food for some useful 
product of the earth. The only question is 
whether it will cost more to save it for manure 
than it will be worth when saved. Bbt it should 
be a general rule to let no vegetable nor animal 
substance wither or putrefy above ground. Bury 
your weeds then as you sever them fi'om the 
soil by hoeing if convenient, and if even a mouse 
dies on your premises, honor his remains with 
at least one shovel full of earth ; and thus en- 
rich your soil, and save the atmosphere from 
unwholesome efiQuvia. When you have dug 
potatoes for family use, bury the tops under 
earth enough to absorb the products which arise 
during their decomposition, and make some al- 
lowance for some part of the soiPs being wash- 
ed away by the next shower. And when the 
vines of your peas, beans, squashes, water me- 



lons, Sic. kc. have done bearing, please not to 
leaf e them cumbering your premises, rotting 
above ground, nor harborii^ insects, but bury 
them in your compost bed, your bam yard, or 
dig trenches where they grew in which they 
may be deposited, and let them manure the 
earth instead of the atmosphere. 

Qather Herbs roR Drying, Distilling, &c. — 
scilHerbs, such as mint, balm, penny-royal, sweet 
^marjoram, hyssop, sage, spear-mint, pepper- 
mint, tansy, wormwood, lavender, marygold, 



pursuits of agriculture. We have attempted to 
procure information relative to a plant wbicli 
we have been in the habit of considering to be 
little better than the most worthless weed that 
annoys the cultivator. The result of our ia- 
qiiriesis that the Jerusalem Artichoke is called 
bj botanists Helianthus Tuberosui^ and is of the 
same genus with the Sunflower. Dr. Darwin 
icibrms us, (Phytologia, sec. xvi,) that ^ honei 



camomile, &c. should be gathered about thi^ «" ^^°/ ^^. ^^^ '^^^^^ «°^ «,^'»« ^^ ^« '^^ 



time in order for distilling, and for fitmily use. 
They should be cut in a dry day, when they 
are m the highest perfection, nearly of full 
growth and in full bloom, and spread to dry in 
a shady place. When su$ciently dried they 
may be put up in paper bags ready for use 



We think ourselves greatly honored by the 
following official -testimony in favor of the man 
ner in which the New England Farmer has 
been conducted ; and our highest ambition will 
be to continue to deserve the approbation of a 
body so competent to appreciate the value of 
our unremitted efforts to merit encouragement 
from the agricultural part of the community. 
We arc not only pleased with, but proud of^ our 
present employment, and when, adequate judges 
inform us that our labors are ^^ highly useiul to 
the farming interest," we receive a* reward, 
which is more grateful to us than would be the 
" boast of heraldry, the pomp of power," or all 
that wealth can bestow. We are fully of opin- 
ion with Mr. Lowell, (as expressed in the edi- 
torial remarks of the last No. of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Joumai) tliat agriculture is 



we can promote the interests of agriculture by 
our humble efforts, we cannot aspire to any 
higher honor, and our ambition cannot form a 
wish which will not be completely gratified. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Mas- 
sachusetts Society for promoting Agriculture^ 
held July 12, 1823-- 

Voted, That in the opinion of this Board, 
the weekly paper entitled the " New England 
Farmer," from the able manner in which it is 
conducted, is calculated to be highly useful to 
the farming interest, and deserving of more ex- 
tensive patronage than it has hitherto received ; 
we therefore cheerfully offer this expression of 
the approbation of the Board, and of a, h^pe 
that there will be found a willingness in tie 
public to increase the subscription so far as to 
enable the publisher to continue his paper, aad 
thus secure permanently to farmers, this valm- 
ble vehicle of agricultural information, which 
we think the best of the kind with which ve 
are acquainted. 

A copy from the record, 

BENJ. guild. Assistant Rec. Sec. 



both of which are produced in great quantitj ; 
and as the latter contain much sugar, they most 
be nutritive ; and in respect to their culinary 
use are remarkably grateful to most palates, as 
well as nutritive, when cut into slices, and bak- 
«d in beef or mutton pies ; but are said to be 
iatulent in the bowels of those whose digestion 
ii not very powerful ; a property, which might 
be worth attention, where the propensity to 
fermentation is required, as in making bread 
nrifii potatoes, or in the distillery.^' 

A writer for the Bath Society Papers, vol. iv, 
page 278, with the signature N. Hartley, says, 
^ At a considerable expense and trouble, I pro- 
cured of these roots sufficient to plant half an 
acre of ground ; but I have them now in great 
plenty; I find the produce to be about four 
hundred and eighty Winchester bushels to the 
acrt ; and I think they are about equal in value 
to potatoes for feeding store pigs, such as are 
not less than five or six months old. For iatting 
bogs I do not find they are near so valuable as 
potatoes. But their chief recommeodations are 
the certainty of the crop, that they flourish ia 
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n<>t only ^^ orw. of ibo ti>»fui » hn» inHoo*! ihm ^nt%^ a(f«o*i •«y •oil, an3 do ntrt rci|nire any manure, 
tmportant branch oThuman industry." If, then, |ai leaJr-ttn 9^x^k^ produce as I have stated.—- 

They are proof against the severest frost, and 
may be taken out of the ground as occasion 
may serve ; whereas potatoes, are soon affected 
with frost, and must therefore be secured be- 
fore winter sets in. I generally plant three or 
four acres in a season.^' 

The writer planted his artichokes, in Eng- 
land, in the beginning of March, in drills three 
feet and an half asunder, and the sets or eat- 
ings nipe inches apart In the rows. 

The Farmer's Assistant recommends boiUng 
these roots for feeding swine, and says they will 
grow well in almost any dry soil, even if it be 
poor. When cut and ground in a cider mill, 
they make good food for horses, with the addi 
tion of a little salt. Mr. Legaux, of SpringmiU, , 
Pennsylvania, raises this root from Dutch seed, 
and has them eight or nine inches in diameter. 
He says they are easily kept through winter in 
the ground, nothhig being requisite further than 
to dig a trench round them to prevent the wa- 
ter from injuring them. 

We have conversed with practical farmers 
on the subject of cultivating the artichoke, and 
have always fi)und them opposed to it, princf- 
pally on account of the difficulty of clearing the 
ground ofj^^g)^ dF^S&«I»<^ there is aa 



JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 
The observations of Mr. McKean, in the ar- 
ticle which commences this day's paper, caaaol 
fail to suggest important ideas to every person. 



, t who is concerned or feels an interest in tbe 



weed 80 difikait to subdae, and if it once gets 
possessioD of a piece of ground it maintains its 
riionopoiy in defence of all ordinary methods of 
exdrpation. But if the industry of hogs is all 
that is wanted, as Mr. McKean informs os, there 
is nothing to be apprehended on (hat score. If 
it will «*grow to some perfection in woodlands," 
and on a soil which would produce little or no- 
thing else of value, it might render millions of 
acrea in the United States productive, which 
now are nearly or quite useless. It would coft 
nothmg for seed after the first year, andafibni 
a considerable product, with no labor, except 
that of gathering it It is, moreover, a species 
of the Helianthus, or Sunflower, which we are 
told produces, by the perspiration of its leaves, 
much greater quantities of osygene gas, or vital 
air, than any other vegetable. It may thus pro- 
mote health as well as furnish subsistence. Per- 
haps, too, its leaves and stalks may be worth 
something as ingredients in compost beds, or to 
strew over tlje fcrmers' yard in the autumn. 
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•ava^e. Anarehy, pUlagc and munkr are predotoi- 
nant throughout the king^dom, aud law and social oi^ 
der have ceased to control the passions, or regulate 
the conduct of the great mass of the population. 

Progrest ofRtvolvHon in SoiUh America The pro- 

rince of Guadalaxara, in Me:^ico, has declared itself 
free and mdependent of the other provinces of America, 
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AGRICULTURAL PREMIUM, FOR THE BEPT 
MANAGED FARM. 

AT a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for promotino^ Agriculture, held 
at the Presidents, 12th July, 1823, it w^ 

VoTJBD, That this Society willjrrant as a premium 
to the owner of the beat cuUitated ^rm wUhin the pre- 

in a proclaBation";7^ articUT "^^"^^\loirn:''^^^:tt'^,'j;^^^^ "^ '*' *""' 

lation,, except exterior one,, wUh the other provinceT h;:„™ k*^ J^'''^?°"*l' **"*'' '"addition to the ,«re- 
and recorii^^^nothing which' the deputiei K pre ^ irheTcIl ^iTf/. .Jh .k*'.V^*"' "'f ''"T"' ^^ 
ent CoBgre.. may do'contrary to thU. It i. pro^o^d de^if^t?^^'^- *?! , •* ""V »'=~P'.' »« '"» "'• 



to establish a perpetual Con|;res« at Queretaro, to raise 
an army, buUd a navy, &c. 

The New York American says, " We leam on the 
authority of a Colombian gentleman in high official 
station, BOW in this city, that the Congress of that Re- 
public, considering its own independence as firmly es- 
tablished, has authorized Gen, Bolivar to proceed with 
4000 men to the aid of the Peruvian government, in 
addition to 4000 troops previously allotted to that ser- 



FOREIGN. 
LATENT FROM EUROPE. 

(KrBy an arrival at New York, from LiverpocJ, 
London papers have been received to the 2d, and Liv- 
erpool papers to the 3d of June. Paris dates were re- 
ceived by the same arrival to the 30th of May. 

By these it shonld seem Chat Madrid was occapifd 
by the French on the 23d of May, and a regency was 
established on the day following. Count Abisbal, the 
ConstituUonal General of the army of Madrid, has re- 
volted to the enemy, lliat officer, in a letter to the 
French commander, stated that he is of opinion that 
the majority of the nation is not solicitous to continue 
the conatittition of the year 1812. He advises the 
King to dismiss his ministers and appoint other« wiu> 
are wedded to no parly, and who would deserve the 
confidence of all Spaniards, ae w«U as of all Foreign 
Powers. 

The London Courier of the 28th May says, " We 
are assared that Ministers consider tiie intelligence 
they yesterday received from Sfpain, as decisive with 
regard to th«j war. The proceeding of Count Abisbal 
must lead to such arrangements as will speedily pat an 
end to hostilities. He despatched copies of his answer 
to Montijo, to Mina, Ballasteros, and Morillo, and it 
was not donbted they would act in concert with him. 
Abisbal^s army did not exceed four thousand men, and 
he prudently marched them from Madrid, Jarful of 
the consequences that would likely ensue, had they 
remained in the capital when the French troops en-; 
tered it^ 

The Ijondon Snn of the 31st May states that nego- 
tiations between France and the new Spanish Minis- 
ters are now in progress, and that the whole has been 
arranged with the full knowledge and sanction of the 
Briti£ government. Many of the Cortes have absent- 
ed themselves with the understanding that they are 
not to be molested when the new order of affairs is es- 
tablished. Austria has assembled no army, and toge- 
ther with Prnssia and Russia has resolved to adopt a 
policy entirely neutral. The terms offered by (Vance 
to Spain, they say, are such as will be satisfactory to 
Europe in general. 

There is a great deal more of gucM work in these 
papers not worth republishing. All we can leam is 
that the Spaniards are about to submit to such an order 
of things as their dictators think proper to prescribe. 

The Oreeh, — ^Tt is said that arrangements have been 
effected, throagh the British Minister at Constantino- 
ple, by which Greece is to be declared free, on condi- 
tion oC paying to the Porte annual tribute equal to the 
revenue which the Porte formerly derived firom Greece. 



DOMESTIC. 

Bunker Hill Monument jSstociation, — At the late 
session of the Legislature of Massachusetts an act was 
passed to incorporate a company with this title. An 
Address setting forth the objects of this association has 
been prepared, and has the highly respectable signa- 
tares of Daniel Webster, William SuUivan,^ H. A. S. 
Dearborn, Wm. Tudor, Richard Sullivan, Samuel D. 
Harris, F. C. Gray, Samuel Swett, and Geo. Ticknor. 
The object of this association, as stated in this address, 
" is to cause to be erected a Moinrai Birr, which shall 
be consecrated to the great leading characters and 
events, both civil and military, of the American Revo- 
lution, up to the I7th of June, 1775, to bear appropri- 
ate descriptions, names and dates." It is added that 
" as soon as arrangements can be concerted, appeals 
will be made through committees to mdividuals. All 
willhave an opportunity of contributing as their ability 
or inclination may prompt. The smallest donations 
will be gladly received, and the humblest citizen may 
have an opportunity of saying that he has contributed 
something to testify his respect for the labors and suf- 
ferings of his ancestors. An exact account of all sub- 
scriptions wiJJ .)ifi_icept 5 thomi^ 40^ «ach iiiwn entered 
««;^,«.«..4«.ijf ttua the imnre or eacn aonor recnrcied in a 
permanent volume, to be deposited and preserved in 
the monument." 

Robbery of the Matl^-On the morning of the 7th 
Inst, about 2 o'clock, the mail stage from Philadelphia 
to Baltimore, was robbed about 16 miles from the last 
mentioned city. A rail fence Jiad been thrown across 

the toad by the robbers, which stopped the stage. 

Three men advanced, at whom the guard discharged 
his blunderbuss and two pistols. Although some of 
the shot took effect, the robbers knocked down the 
guard, and compelled the driver to flight. The guard 
was held in duresse by one of the robbers, while the 
othen rilled Uie mail, and the whole retreated. The 
alam havbg been given by the dri?er, a party pro- 
ceeded to the place where the crim^ was perpetrated, 
a shirt was found, which it was ascertained belonged 
to one of the laborers who worked at a forge in the 
vicinity, and it was found that the robbers were work- 
men, whose names were Ward, Emmenheiser, and 
Moore« The latter confessed the crime, and they were 
all coflunitted for trial. 

^tirfowj.— The Baltimore Morning Chronicle, . in 
noticiig the recent death of a child by a window sash 
fklUngon Its neck, has some remarks respecting the 
manner of their construction, which it considers unsafe, 
and recommends windows to open like folding doors, 
as preisrable both for ornament and safety. This im- 
proved mode of making windows, we are informed, 
hasbem adopted in many of the large cities of Europe, 
and trarellers who have returned from their tours in 
thatxoaatry are so convinced of the superiority of con- 
structioi in the manner of folding doors that thty are 
surprised not to find them adopted in this country, 
where fte useM arts are in such a high state of im- 
provement 



by the President qf the local Society, certifying that 
such person was declared by the Society or their Trus- 
tees, entitled to the premium within that district ; 

that the applicant shall, however, in all cases, be held 
to exhibit to this Society, a statement of the extent of 
his farm ; the state and plan of his fanning buildings ; 
his mode of collecting and managing manure ; the 
number of ^domestic animals usually supported thereon ; 
the quantity and quality of land under cultivation, and 
his usual mode of culture, as well as the average a-i 
mount of his crops, of all sorts. 
A copy from the record, 

BENJ. GUILD, ^ttistani Re^g Sec'y. 
Jnly 18, 1823. 



(KrJOB PRINTING neatly executed at the Farmer 
Office, on reasonable terms. 



PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 



[Revised and corrected every Friday.] 



— The constituents of Mr. McDuffie, of ^utb Carolina, 

JrelafuT.— The Ust accounts from that mih&ppy coun- have recently given him a dinner, at ^U't^he made a 
try represent the state of society ai worse than the leiig speech* ^^'^ 



ASHES, pot» 1st qual. . . . ton. 

pearl do 

BEANS, white, hush 

BEEF, mess, 200 cwt. . . . jtbl, 
cargo,' No 1, . . . . 

BUTTER, inspect.' Isi qial! ! lb. 
'* 2d qual. . 
sm^U kegs, family, 
CHEESE, new BiUk .... 
FLAX -,^j_. . . , . , . . 

TiaAK SHito bush 

FLOUR, Baltimore, superfine, bbl 
Genessee .... 
Rye, best .... 

GRAIN, Rye bush 

Com 

Barley ..... 

Oats 

HOGS' LARD, 1st sort . . lb. 

HOPS^ No 1, 

LIME, cask 

OIL, Linseed, American . . gal 

PLAISTFJl PARIS .... ton. 

PORK, Navy Mess .... bbl 

Bone Middlings . . . 

Cargo, No 1, . , . 

Cargo, No 2, ... 

SEEDS, Herd's Grass . . • bush 

Clover lb 

WOOL, Mermo, full blood,washed 
do do unwashed 

do 3-4 washed 

do 1-2 do 

Native .... do 
Pulled, LamVs, 1st soK 
do Spinning, 1st sort 



PROriSfOJy MARKET, 
BEEF, best pieces • . . 

PORK, fresh 

VEAL, 

LAMB, per quarter . . . 

POULTRY, 

BUTTER, keg A tub . . 
Iump9 best . . 

EGGS, 

MEAL, Rye, 

Indian, . . -. . 

POTJtrOES, 

CIDER4 liquor, ..... 
HAY^best, . .Ul^ltlZ^d.Dy 



lb. 



doz. 
bush 



bbl. 



FROM 

D. C 

140 00 

150 00 

1 00 

9 00 

8 00 

6 75 
11 

9 

13 

7 

G 

85 

7 75 
7 76 
4 50 

70 
58 
68 
40 
9 
8 

1 25 
65 

2 75 
12 00 
14 00 
12 00 
11 00 

2 00 
8 



55 
46 
50 
45 
37 
55 
50 



8 
7 
6 
30 
10 
13 
18 
14 
75 
75 
45 



1 50 



^bsufwm 2200 - 



TO 

D. C. 

143 00 

153 00 

1 10 

*0 50 

8 50 

7 00 
12 
10 
14 

8 

9 

90 

8 00 
8 00 
4 75 

73 
60 
70 
42 
10 
12 

1 37 
00 

3 00 
12 50 
14 50 
12 50 
11 50 

2 25 

9 
60 
50 
55 
47 
40 
60 
55 



10 
8 
8 

45 
12 
14 
20 
15 
80 



47 
25 
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THE HAPPY MAN.— -Trorute/erf from Horace. 
Happy the man, who free from care, 

Manures his own paternal fields, 
Content, as his wise fathers were, 

T^ enjoy the crop his labor yields. 

Nor usury torments his breast, 

That barters happiness for fcain. 
Nor war's alarms disturb his rest. 

Nor hazards of the faithless main : 

Nor at the ever wrang^Ung bar, 
With costly noise and dear debate. 

Proclaims an everlasting war. 
Nor fawns on bad men basely great. 

But for the vine selects a spouse, 
Chaste emblem of the marriage bed, 

Or prunes the too luxuriant boughs. 
And grafts more fruitful in their stead : 

Or views the lowing herds, that share 
The produce of his fertile plains. 

And ponders with delightful care. 
The prospect of his future gains : 

Or shears his sheep which round him graze, 
And droop beneath their curling loads, 

Or plunders his laborious bees 
Of balmy nectar, meet for gods. 

When autumn comes to crown the year, 
And bending boughs reward his pains, 

Joyous he plucks the luscious pear. 
The purple grape his finger stains. 

Each honest hearths a welcome guest, 
With tempting fruits his table glows, 

And still the Almighty Donor's btest. 
For what his Providence bestovs. 



The second object of the rod is to receive 
and conduct the electrical fluid into the earth, 
when the point is insufficient to prevent a dis- 
charge from the cloud ; to effect this object, the 
conducting power of the rod should be made as 
great as possible, by having the rod communi- 
icate with some conducting ^bstance, such as 
^ water, or very moist earth. Franklin says, the 
rod should be settled, at least, six feet below 
the surface of the ground. Some have recom 
mended putting a large quantity of charcoal at 
the bottom of the rod, and have it extend some 
distance from it ; this may have a good effect 
for charcoal is a perfect conductor of electrici 
ty. The conductor ought to be three fourths 
of an inch in diameter ; rods of iron but little 
smaller than this have been known to be com- 
pletely dissipated at one stroke of lightning. — 
The rod ought to pass in the most direct course 
possible, for the conducting power of a rod or 
wire is always weakened by increasing its length, 
and the fluid will follow a short conductor in 
preference to a long one, in all cases. It ought 
to be supported by wood, and not suffered to 
come in contact with any metallic substance, 
such as staples, or nails of iron, brass or any 
other metal. — Providence JournaL 



LIGHTNING RODS., 
The first object of the rod ^says JJr. nnuk- 
lin) is to prevent a discharge of electricity from 
the cloud—to effect this object, the rod should 
be well elevated, and terminate in a slim sharp 
point. Dr. Franklin^s experiments as well as 
others, prove that the power of the pointed rod 
extends quite to the clouds, and takes from them 
a vast quantity of the fluid before they arrive 
within the striking distance. From the rod 
which he erected on his own house, he led a 
small wire into one of^the rooms in the house ; 
on the end of the wire was fixed a small bell, 
and at six or eight inches distance froni the 
bell was placed another ; from this bell a wire 
was led into the cellar and fixed to the pump 
rod ; between the two bells, a brass ball was 
suspended by a silk thread ; when a thunder 
cloud appeared over the house, the bells would 
be electrified, and the brass ball would be at- 
tracted and repelled alternately, and play quick- 
ly between the bells, and keep up a continual 
ringing till the cloud had passed over the house. 
At one time he was awakened by an unusual 
noise — he immediately sprang out of bed to as- 
certain the cause ; and on opening the door he 
. perceived the quantity of fluid that was passing 
down was unusually great ; the brass bail was 
removed at a distance from the bells, and an 
uninterrupted column of fluid was passing from 
one bell to the other. This circumstance is 
sufficient to prove that the pointed rod will 
pre; vent, or at least, lessen the discharge from 
he clouds ; a dull or blunt point will havyjittle 
or no effect ; therefore, pains ought to betaken 
,to have it in its proper shape. 



There is sense in the following extract at 
least ; whether it be common sense or not, we 
will not pretend to decide : 

SENSE. — There are a great many gradu- 
ations of wisdom among people-— there is good 
sense, great sense, and fine and high sense, be- 
sides no sense and little sense ; but the best kind 
of sense in my estimation, is that which is vul- 
garly denominated common sense. Your good 
sense is always running away with itself ; your 
great sense is sure to have mischief at the hot- 
tAm of iti^^nnr fin« sftnie jnal^es broken hearts ; 
your high sense broken neaos ; your no sense 
goes blundering to the devil often, and your lit- 
tle sense is not much better — but .common sense 
fills a man^s purse with dollars, his cellar with 
beef and pork, and his peaceful fire-side with 
a — good wife and good children. Common sense 
is best. 



each sheep owner, where the sheep were sev- 
erally shorn. 

Whatever may be the opinions of oor trans- 
marine readers, the vast flock thus concentrated, 
together with the multitude employed in shear- 
ing, and gathered to witness the operation, pre- 
sented no contemptible spectacle. If the exhi- 
bition was not in itself calculated, equally with 
any military display^ to inspire ideas of national 
independence^ it at least imbued the beholder 
with some notion of domestic comfort^ and car- 
ried his mind back to the sylvan simplicity of 
the patriarchal ages. 

On the spot a number of large tents were 
erected, through which the voice of festivit? 
resounded. We have not been furnished with 
any formal order of the rites therein performed, 
but the following may be imagined to have been 
among the ^^ toasts drank on the occasion.^ 

The festival we celebrate — May eur political 
and ecclesiastical shepherds be as careful not 
to shear too close. 

Commerce — The golden fleece of the nation. 

Agriculture and Manufactures^^zy they flour- 
ish by hook or by crook, 

National Independence— ^ay it prosper more 
hy industry than gunpowder. 

Our Legislators— ^SLj their tongues never, 
like lambU tails^ wag, wag, wag. 

The Krout Club — Cabbage heads and Mutton 
heads ; may a sufficiency oi pinch attend both.^ 

The Fair Sex — When our beaux cast sheepU 
eyes towards them, may they become Tvarm o# 
xeooL 



From the Nantucket Inquirer. 
" SHEARING." 

The annual Shearing took place on Monday 
and Tuesday last. Our distant readers may pos- 
sibly smile at this annuncia'tion of an event ap- 
parently so unimportant. But when we assure 
them Ihat this is almost^ the only jubilee tvhich 
we islanders allow ourselves to celebrate in any 
sort of style^ they may ofiset this agsount igainst 
the innumerable details of Election fttivals^ 
FourthHif'July parades^ Tammany dinners^Christ- 
mas treats^ Linnean coronations^ Krout feasts^ and 
Horse Races^ at which we are ever anc anon 
compelled to expand our opticks and smack our 
lips in envious wonderment. 

There are about 10,000 Sheep kept en this 
island, which it had hitherto been custonary to 
shear in two separate flocks, east and irest of 
the town. The sheep owners the preseit year, 
however, resolved on a general sheariig ; and 
for this purpose an area of 300 acres was in- 
closed, about three miles south of the town, 
into^which the sheep, collected from all quar- 
ters of the island, were driven. In the centre 
of this field, a large circular pen was formed^ 
bordered op its exterior by the private pens of 



FORTY YEARS AGO— 
Literature meant learning, and was supported 
by common sense. Refined nonsense had do 
advocates, and was pretty generally kicked out 
of doors. 

Forty years ugo — men of property could labor, 
and wear homespun to church. Women could 
spin and weave, ma|^e butter and cheese, whose 
husbands were worth thousands. 

Forty years ago — there were but few mer- 
chants in the country — few insolvent debtors, 
and very rarely imprisoned for debt. 

Forty years aFo— the young ladies of the first 
respectability learned music, bat it was the 
humming of the wheel, and learned the neces- 
sary steps of dancing in following it. Their 
forte piano was a loom, their parasol was a 
broom, and their novels the bible. 

Forty years ago — the young gentlemen hoed 
com, chopped wood at the door, and went to 
school in the winter to learn reading, writiog 
and arithmetic. 

Forty years ago— there was no such thing as 
balls in the summer, and but few in the winter, 
except snow balls : and 

Forty years ago— if a mechanic promised to 
do your work, you might depend on his word,- 
the thing would be done. 
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[From Elki^gton on Draining.] 

AN ACCOITNT OF THE MOST APPROVED MODE 
OF DRAINING LAND, &c. &c. 
Ill th« yeav*n63 Mr. £lkiD|toD was left, hj 
his father, the possessloD 6f a farm, called 
Prioc^thorp, io the parish of Stretton ap<Ai 
Dunsmore, and countj of Warwick. The soil 
of this farm was very poor, and in Many placeji 
so extremely wet, that it had been the cause of 
rotting seTeral hundred sheep ; which was the 
first circumstance that determined him, if possi- 
ble, to drain it; which he began to do in 1764,* 
The field in which he began, was of a wet clajr 
soil, rendered almost a swamp (and, indeed, in 
some places, a shaking bog^) by the springs mo- 
ing from a bank of gravel and sand adjoining it^ 
and overflowing the snrface of the clay, h 
order to drain this field, he cut a trench abost 
four or five feet deep, a little below the upper 
tide of the bog, or where the wetness began !o 
make its appearance ; and after proceeding 
tfrith it so far in this direction, and at this depth, 
he found it did not reach the main body of subja- 
cent water^ from whence the evil proceeded. 
On discovering this, Mr. Elkington was at a io^ 
how to proceed. At this tin>e, while he ww 
considering what was next to be done, one of 
his servants accidentally came to thfe field where 
the drain was making, with an iron crow, of 
bar, which the farmers in that county use in 
making holes for fixing their sheep hurdles. — 
Mr. Elkington, having a suspicion that this 
drain was not deep enough, and being desiroiis 
of knowing what kind of strata lay under th*^ 
boUoRV of it, iook the iron bar from the jserraqt 
and after having forced it down about four feet 
below the bottom of the trench, on pulling it 
out, to his astonishment, a great quantity of wa- 
ter burst op through the hole he bad thus trfade, 
and ran down the drain. This at onc4* led him 
to the Knowledge of wetness being often pro- 
duced by water confined farther below the sur- 
face of the ground than it was possible for the 
usual depth of drains to .reach, and induced him 
to think of applying an auger^ as a proper in- 
strument in such cases. 

Thus did the discovery originate from chafice, 
the parent of many other useful larts ! Fortunate 
it is for society, when such accidents happen to 
persons who have sedse and iudgment to avail 
themselves of the hints thus fortuitously given ! 
Id this manner, he not only accomplished the 
drainage of this field, which soon rendered it 
completely sound, hut likewise all the other 
wet ground on his farm. 

The success of this experiment soon extend- 
ed Mr. Elkington^s fame, in the knowledge of 
draining, from one part of the country to ano- 
ther; and after having drained several farms in 
his neighborhood, with equal success, he at last 
came to be very generalty employed ; has been 
since, and is now (1797,) engaged in various 
pai;ts of the kingdom, which shall be more par- 
ticularly noticed in the sequel. It is, indeed, 
DOW, impossible for him to execute half the 

* After the drainage of this field was completed, Mr. 
Elkington^t flock was never afterwards affected with 
that diseaie. 



employment he has in hand, or to accept the 
numerous offers that are every day made to 
him. From his long practice and experience, 
he is now so successful in the works which he 
undertakes, and also in judging of the internal 
strata of the earth, and nature of springs, that 
he can, with remarkable precision, judge where 
to find water, and where to trace the course of 
springs that make no appearance on the ^su'rfice 
01 the groupd. - The rules on which he acts^ 
with regard to these discoveries, will be after- 
wards explained, in treating of the nature of 
wet grounds caused by springs. 

Lastly — Within these few years past, since 
his practice has been so widely extended, and 
so generally successful, he has drained, in vari 
ous parts of England, particularly in the middle 
counties, many thousand acres of land ; which, 
from being originally of little or no value, is 
now as productive as any in the kingdom, capa< 
ble of producing the most valuable kinds of 
grain, or of feeding the best and healthiest spe- 
cies of stock. 

Some persons have erroneously entertained 
an idea^ that Mr. Elkington^s sole skill lies in 
applying the auger for the tapping of springs^ 
without attaching any merit to his method of 
conducting fhe drains. The accidental circum- 
stance above stated, gave him the first notion 
of using an au^er, and directed his attention to 
the practice of draining; in the course of which 
he has made various uneful discoveries, which 
arc'afterwards more fully explained. It will be 
suilicieut here to remark,* that draining, accord- 
mg Uf his principles, depcmU upon three poJntt, 
Ist. Upon finding out (he ntain springs or cause 
of the mischief; without which nothing effec- 
tuM can be done. 2d. Upon taking the level 
of that spring, and ascertaining its subterraneoj$s 
bearinet ; a measure never practised by any, till 
Mr. Elkington discovered the advantage to be 
deiived from it ; for if the drain is cut a yard 
beyond the line of the springs you can never 
reach the water that issues from it ; and, by as- 
certaining th^it line, by means of levelling, you 
can cut off the spring effectually, and, conse- 
queotly, drain the land in the cheapest and most 
eligible manner. The manner in which this is 
doni, will be aAerwards described. And, 3dly, 
B7 making use of the auger to reach or tap the 
spring, when the depth of the drain is not suffi- 
cient for thai |>Qf*pose. 

In regard to the use of the auger, though 
there is every reason to believe Mr. Elkington 
was led to employ that instrument from the ac- 
cidettal circumstance stated above, and did not 
derife it from any other channel ; yet there is 
no'ddubt that others have hit upon the same 
ideaj without being indebted for it to him. It 
is said, that in attempting to discover mines by 
meals of an auger, springs have been tapped, 
and fte adjacent wet ground thereby drained, 
either by letting the water down, or giving it 
vent k> the surface. The auger has also l^en 
roade^use of in bringing water into wells, by 
boring in the bottom of them,, to save the ex- 
pense of digging, especially in Italy, where it 
is piobable that the practice is sety ancient. 
But that it has been taed in draining land^ before 



Mr. Elkington made this discovery^ no one has 
ventured to assert. 

in Dr. Nogent's Travels through Germany, 
,prmted anno 17(58^ ther» is an account of a 
mode of draining land, on principles, in some 
respects, of a similar nature? not, indeed, by 
the use of the auger, but by making pits; and 
in a publication by Dr. James Anderson, enti- 
tled, ^' Essays on Agriculture & Rural Affairs,'* 
printed anno 1797, after describing a mode of 
tapping, the doctor had adopted, by sinking 
small pits, he adds, " I have often imagined 
that the expense of digging these pits might be 
saved, by boring a hole through this solid stra- 
tum of clay, with a wimble made on .purpose ; 
but as I have uever experienced this, I cannot 
say whether it would answer the desired end 
exactly.'' 

Mr. Elkington, however, made use of the 
auger prior to the date of these publications^ or « 
to any hint he could possibly derive from any 
publication in the English language; though it 
is probable that, in so far as regarded tapping 
of springs for wells^ the use of the auger was 
well known in some parts of Italy. Bufion 
states, ^^ that, in the city of Modena, and four 
miles round, whatever part is dug, when we 
reach the depth of sixty-three feet, and bore 
five feel deeper with an auger, the water 
springs ont with such force, that the well is 
filled in n very short space of time. This wa- 
ter flows continually, and neither diminishes 
nor increases by the rain "^ or drought." ^Men- 
tioning the djffereot strata that are to be met 
with to l{s;^j3cj>th, he adds > " The successive 
beds ofi&ony or marshy earth and chalk, are 
always found in the same order, wherever we 
dig ; and very often the auger meets with large 
trunks^ of trees, which it bores through, but 
which give great trouble to the workmen ; 
bones, coals, flint, and pieces of iron, are also 
found."— JSti^on'5 JVat. History. 

Olf THE PRINCIPLCS OF MK. ElKINOTON's HODC 

OF DRAINING. — It is remarkable, that the princi- 
ples on which the draining of lands depends, 
being so great a desideratum in agriculture, 
should have been sd little known or attended 
to ; or that the practice of it, according to these 
obvious principles, should have been so much 
confined, while improvements in fhe other 
branches of husbandry have been carried al- 
most to the highest possible perfection. 

However intricate or abstruse it may hith- 
erto have been considered, even by those who 
were otherwise well informed in the theory of 
agriculture, of which it forms the most impor- 
tant branch ; yet it will appear, from the fol- 
lowing observations, to be founded on circum- 
stances the most plain and rational, and which, 
when reduced to practice, produce those effects 
which a simple knowledge of the cause natur^ 
ally points out. "N^ 

Wetness in land proceeds from two cahses, 
as different in themselves ^as the effects which 
they produce. 

It proceeds either from rain water stagnant 
on the surface, or from the water of springs ^ 
issuing over, or confined under it. On clay^ 
soils, that have no oatural descent, wetness is 
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coDimoDly produced by the first of these caqses, 
but in a variety of situations, it ibay proceed 
from the latter."*" Bat, 

The principles of Mr. Elkington^s art are so 
closely connected with the nature of ^prinjgs, 
that, without a knowledge of &ese, and the 
causes producing tbem, it is impossible to prac- 
tice it either with success or advantage ; for 
twrfoM drcdning^ where the wetness proceeds^ 
from subjacent water, is only affeviating the 
effect, in place of removing the cause. It will, 
therefore, be necessary, in the first place, so 
far \o ascertain the nature of springs, and their 
connection with the formation of bogs, as to 
enable the practical drainer more easily to com- 
prehend the theoretical part of llr. Elkington's 
system. 

From its general external appearance, and by 
the perforations that have been made in it by 
quarries, wells, and o^her subterraneous pits, 
tlie earth is known to be composed of various 
strata ; which, beio^ in their nature of opposite 
consistence, are distinguished by the names of 
poroui and impervious. Those strata, which, 
^rom« their more open compo8ition,^are porous, 
and capable of receiving the ralii that falls on 
them, include rock, gravel, sand, and such marls 
as are of an absorbent quality. Clay, and a cer- 
tain kind of gravel, having a proportion of clay 
in its composition, which, by bioding and ce- 
menting the small stones together, render it 
equally close and tenacious as clay itself; with 
each rock as is of a close and compact nature, 
without any fissures in it, are the principal 
strata that most resist the reception of water, 
and that are capable of retaining it, on their 
surface, till exhaled by the sun, or carried off 
by suitable drains, and are termed impervious. 

Springs, therefore, originate fr^m rain water 
Jelling upon such po^us and,§bsorieiU 8i:|rface8, 
and subsiding downwards, through fcu^, till^ in 
its passage, it meets m* Body of clay, or other im- 
penetrable substance, which obstructs its far- 
ther descent ; and here, forming k reservoir, or 
considerable collection of water, it is forced 
either to filtrate along such body, or rise to 
some part of the surface, where it oozes out 
in all those different appearances that are so 
frequently met with. This is evident from the 
immediate disappearance of the rain water, as 
it falls on some parts of the ground, while it 
remains stagnated on others, till carried off by 
evaporation ; and from the strength of springs 
being greater in wet than dry seasons. Hence, 
after incessant rains, they are observsKi to break 
^ut in higher situations, and as the nfeather be- 
comes dryer, give over running oat, unless at 
their lower outlets. The strength of springs al- 
so, or quantity of water, issuing from them, de- 
pends chiefly on the extent of high ground that 
receives and retains the rain, forming large res- 
ervoirs, which afford them a more regular sup- 
ply. Thus bogsprings, or such as rise in valleys 
and low situations, are much stronger, and have 



• * Wetness of land is sonetimes occasioned by the 
stagnatioii of water in the surrounding ditches, or in 
some adjoining hollow, where, for want of decliyity in 
the former,' and owing to the higher situation of the 
latter, it ooses out upon the lower groun(L and finds 
its way into the open parts of the soil. This is fre- 
quently the case, where water is conveyed in a lead 
or artificial channel, the land lying lower «nd adjoin- 
ing to it, being very often wet from that cause. The 
remedy for these kinds of wetnesses is simple, and 
p^nts out itself. 



a more regular discharge, than those which 
break out en higher ground, or on the sides of 
hills. 

Independently of these causes, there are cer- 
tainly great springs contained in the bowels of 
the earth, otherwise, how could the many riv- 
ers that intersect it, be supplied with such vast 
Jjuantities of water as they discharge, the rains 
ailing on its surface, or the dews that descend, 
not being adequate for that purpose; but, as 
this may be considered among those arcana of 
nature which have not yet been sufficiently ex- 
plored, and lying at too great a depth to affect 
the surface, it Comes not within the limits of 
thepresent inquiry. 

With the nature and cause of springs, that of 
bogs is intimately connected : for where springs 
breaking out in the manner above described, 
run over a flat surface of clay, and cannot get 
off with sufficient rapidity, or are not confined 
to a narrow chanrnel, the superabundance of 
water must cause the dissolution of all the coarse 
vegetables it produces, which together with 
part of the natural soil itself, are formed into a 
peat earth, every year increasing in depth ; and 
the extent of such bog, or morass, is according 
to the quantity of water, and (o that of the flat 
ground on which it is formed.* The great ob- 
ject of Mr. Elkington^s system, is that of drain 
ing such bogs, by cutting off entirely the source 
of the springs or subterraneous water which 
causes the wetness, either by flowing over the 
surface, or by its being long confined under it 
If the springs have a natural outlet, the object of 
the drain is, to lower and enlarge it, which, by 
giving the water a more free and easy channel, 
will soon dischac^e and draw it off; or \vi\\ re- 
duce it to a level so far below the surface as to 
prevent its overflowing it. 

Where the springs have no apparent ostlel, 
but are either con^nedso far l>elow the snrtncd, 
as to injure it by constant moisture, or by obsnng 
out imperceptibly through an v small pores of 
the upper soil ; the object of the drain i>, to 
give a proper vent to that water, and to extract 
more quickly and more effectually what has be- 
fore been pent up in the bosom of the soil. The 
object of the auger, which, in many instaopes 
is the sine qua non of the business, is eimplj to 
reach or tap the spring, and to give vent tp \he 
water thus pent up, when the depth of the 
rain does not reach it, where the level of the 
outlet will not admit its being cut to that depth, 
and where the expense of cutting so ^ibe^ would 
be very great, and the execution of ,i|t,very dif- 
ficult. ; / 

According to these principle^, this systeai of 
draining has been attended with extraordinary 
consequences in the course of Mr. Elkingtoi^ 
practice, which shall k>e more fully expkuned 
in the subsequent part of this report. B^ it, 
not only the land m the immediate vicinity sf 
the drain, but also springs, wells and wet ground, 
at a considerable distance, have been mad^ dry, 



with which there was no apparent commuDica<> 
tion. 

As the whole depends qpon the situation o( 
the j^ound to be drained and the nature and in- 
clination of the strata of which the adjacent coan- 
try is composed ; as much knowledge as possi- 
ble must be obtained of these, before the proper 
course of a drain can be ascertained, or any spe- 
cific rules given for its direction or execotioo. 
But all these circumstances wUl be more piirtio 
Qiarly explained in describing the parts of the 
operation witb which they are connected. 



* Many and various are the conjectures resptctln^ 
the orig^in of peat b4»; into the merits of wliish, it 
would be needless to inquire. Some suppose tfem to 
have been forniedAt the time of the geheral delugt from 
the huge trees that are found in them, and from x Tari- 
ety of other circmnitauces that led to that suppdiition ; 
but it is not so much the wibject of this treatise to ex- 
plaiu their probable orvin, as the. means by which 
springs or other accumulated water may be most ea- 
sily cut off, from preserving them in their present un- 
productive state. 



From the American Fairmer. 
THE HESSIAN FLY. 
This destructive insect is propagated from 
tke eggs of the fiy deposited on the grains of 
Mheat when ripening ; the truth of which 1 
learned firom actual observations. The fly may 
be seen by the middle of Jime, and fsom that 
time till wheat is cut, flying about and lighting 

rn ears of wheat. It deposits its eggs upon 
outer ends of the grain, where they may be 
seen with a good microscope or optic glass^ 
sometimes to the number of six or seven on one 
grain. 

They remain there till the grain is sown.— 
The warmth necessary to produce vegetatioo 
is sufficient to animate the insect. It bursts its 
slell and enters the shoot, where it lies in a 
torpid state till the next spring, except in some 
instances when wheat is sown early, the fly 
Qtromences its ravages in the fall ; when this is 
discovered, the best method is to turn sheep 
uf on it and pasture it short either in the fall or 
ia the winter. 

The most effectua! way to check the propa« 
gation, is in preparing the seed before sown, 
ivhich should be in the following manner:-* 
Yut yonr seed into il hogshead; tab or vat, sod 
cover it with water ; let it stand ten or twel? e 
hours; then nut off the water, put the wheat 
upon a barn floor and sprinkle lime over, and 
with a shovel mix it till it is well covered with 
lime. Let it remain in that state about twenty- 
four hours, and the eggs will be destroyed with- 
out any iniury to the seed. 

TEe following brief sketch ef the observa- 
tions which led to the discovery abovemention- 
ed, is given, that all who wish to be satisfied of 
the truth ot it, may have ocular demonstration 
of the fact, if they will take the trouble. On 
viewing several grains of wheat in a micros- 
cope, something resembling the eggs of insects 
was observed upofi them : twenty grains were 
selected with those appearances; they were 
put upon some raw cotton and a little earth in 
a tumbler of water, and observed every day ; 
and on the day the grain opened and put forth 
its tender fibre, the insect burst from its shell 
and was not to be seen. 

,; Ten days after, five of the grains with their 
roots and bjades were taken from the glass and 
Carefully examined. In three of them the in- 
sects were found. The other fifteen remained, 
and overspread the top of th^ i(lass. They were 
preserved till spring, when, on examining, eve- 
ry stalk had an insect in it, some two and one 
(bur. 

Twenty other grains were selected, and the 
Itme applied for twelve hours. It was then 
washed, and the color of the eggs was changed, 
and being put into a glass in like manner 9» the 
other, the wheat grew, but the eggs did not 
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prodiic<|. The rboto were traotplanted, and 
grew well, end leo bushels of wheat limed as 
above, produced a good crop, while the oeigb; 
boriog nelds soffercud materially, and some were 
almost wholly destroyed by the fly. 

A VARMER OF RVCRS COUNTr* 

METEOROLOGT. 

Mr. SniwER — As in oAr very dry seasons, the 
most of your readers are watching the wiod^ 
and the signs, as they are termed, for rain, I 
haTe thought the following translation from a 
French work, called " Erreurs el Prejuges," 
mieht be acceptable to them. 

^ The Abbe Toakk) has demonstrated that in 
1106 new moons, 950 have been followed by 
remarkable changes of weather. There m 
then 950 chances to 156, or what is the same 
thing, six to one that a n^w moon will produce 
a change of weather. The other phases hart 
less influence. The full moon gives but Are 
chances to one. The first and last quarters give 
but two and a half to one.'' — Arier. Farmer. 



The ru^ul properties of Charcoal^ for sweetening 
the bredih^ cleaning the teeth^ ^c. , , ■ 
All sorts of glass vessels and other uteniils 
may be purified from long retained smells of 
every kind, in the easiest and most perfect mfn- 
ner, by rinsing them out well with charcoal 
powder, after the grosser impurities have b#en 
scoured off with sand and potash. Rubbing (he 
teeth, and washing out the mouth, with fine 
charcoal powder, will render the teeth beaiti- 
fully white, and the breath perfectly sweet, 
where an offensive breath has been owing to a 
Scorbutic disposition of the gums. Pptrid wa- 
t^ is inurnediatejly ^fleprijred of iji^ fift^mji^, 
Mell by diarcoki. 

To sweeten Meat, Fish^ ^. thai is tainted. 
. When meat, fish, &c. from intense heat, or 
long keeping, are likely to pass into a state of 
corruption, a simple and pure ro^e of keeping 
them sound and healthful is by putting a few 
pieces of charcoal, each the size of an egg^ 
into the pot or saucepan, wherein the fish or 
flesh are to be boiled. Among others, an experi- 
ment of this kind was triefl upon a turbot, "Which 
appeared to he too far g^ne to be eatable ; tiie 
cook, as advised, put tbrtee or four pieces o( 
charcoal, each the shSe h( an egg, under the 
strainer, in the fish ke^e; after boiling the 
proper time, the turbot came to table perfectly 
sweet and firm^ 

To purify fiy-hUmn Meat. 
It has been successfully proved, by many ex« 
periments, that meat entirely fly-blown, has 
been sufficiently purified to make good broth, 
and bad not a disagteeable taste, b3r being pre- 
yiously put into a vessel containing a certain 
quantity of beer. The liquor will become taint- 
ed, and have a putrid smell. 

USEFUL INVENTION* 
Mr. Ralph Bulkley, of this city, has submitted 
to our inspectiotr a specification, accompanied 
with a diagram, of an improvement in the man- 
ufacture of salt by evaporation. As he intends 
to obtain a patent for his invention in England, 
we are not at liberty to give a description of 
his plan. From an examination of his papers, 



we are of opinion that the slow and tedious 
process of evaporation may be greatly accele- 
rated by this improvement i and when we con- 
sider the vast quantities of salt which will here- 
after be manufactured in the western counties of 
this State, and find a market thro' the medium 
of the Erie Canal, there can be no doubt but Mr. 
Bulkley^s improvement in the manufacture of a 
staple commodity will be profitable to himself 
and beneficial to the public. It is said one of 
the proprietors of the extensive saltpworks in 
Onondaga objected to the plan, hecause it would 
make salt too cheapi This objection would not 
weigh much with the great mass of the commu- 
nity.— A** F. Statesman, 



From Dr. Dwight's Travels. 

On the 26tb of- September, three days after 
we passed threngh Portsmouth, on Qur journey 
in 1807, Colonel Walker of this town went out 
on a shooting excursion at 4 o'clock in the morn- 
ing. For tli^ purpose he embarked in a small 
bcMit with an intention of crossing the Piscata- 
qua. When he had passed over about half the 
breadth of the river, a severe spasm seizing him 
in the head, sensibly affected his sight, but left 
him in full possession of his understanding. — 
Apprehending that his situation was dangerous, 
he immediately turned his course back towards 
the Portsmouth shore ; and as the flood tide, 
then flowing with great strength, forced him 
up the river, he steered towards a small wharf 
about three fourths of a mile above the town. 
As the boat came near the wharf, he laid the 
end of a paddle, which he held in his hand, up- 
on a cOmer of the wharf, in order to lay the 
boat by its side. But the tide forced biro away, 
jye/tben attempted to reach ^ a rocky point, a 
few rods above )• but while he was In the act of 
making a stroke with his paddle, by some acci- 
dent or other he missed the stroke, broke the 
paddle, and fell into the river where it was 
about ten feet deep. As soon as he rose above 
the surface he endeavored to swim ; but being 
umkllled in the ar4, and encumbered with his 
cUthes and boots, found himself unable. When 
he perceived that he must sink ag^in, he turned 
hii face towards the shore, designing when he 
should reach dhe bottom, to make his way to 
the spot where he hoped to kind, by creeping. 
Accordingly as soon as he felt the bottom, he 
made the most vigorous exertions for this pur- 
pose ; and, when he rose again, had advanced 
so far towards the shore as to be able to raise 
his head above the water while his feet touch- 
ed the bottom. He then walked to the shore, 
which he reached about an hour before the sun 
rost. Hence he ascended the bank and walked 
up ibe river with the hope of finding some per- 
son who might assist him to recover hb boat. 

To this time Colonel Walker had retained 
fuH possession of his reason ; but, as he suppos- 
ed, he now fainted and fell, and bad afterwards 
no distinct recollection of his circumstances un- 
til a little before noon on'iHonday the 28th*— 
StiU, he retained, a remeihSrance, which he 
styfes imperfect and visionary, of climbing over 
stone walls, groping in a cornfield, and endeav-* 
oriqg; to reach his house before the news of 
tak&g up his boat should alarm his family.-^ 
The course which he took to find his house he 
Could not remember; and probably did not con- 
trive nor distinguish. But he evidently spent 
the whole of Saturday, Sunday, and a p^t of 



Monday, in attempting to find his way thither. 
The spasmodic anection which he mentions, 
the antiety and flutter of spirits which he suf-^ 
fered during the while he was in and under the 
wafer, and the MCessive fatigue occasioned by 
his extraordinary exertions to gain the sbote, 
affected both his body and his mind in such a 
manner as to leave him absolutely bewildered. 
Two days he seems to have wandered in the 
cornfield and its environs; and two nights t6 
have slept, if he slept at all, within the same 
narrow limits ; and all this on ground which he 
must have familiarly known. After be bad 
reached the tpwn on Monday morning h^ madb 
a variety 6i attempts by wandering through 
different part of it, as he afterwards remember- 
ed, to find the way to his own house ; but failed 
in them all. About 6 oVlock, P. M. he waS 
discovered and conducted home by some bakers 
in the neighborhood. 

To this account, taken from Colonel Walker 
himself. Dr. Buckminster adds, ^^Upon coming 
to the bake house, to which he was probably 
directed byjjie light of the oven. Col. Walker 
asked the men whether they knew where he 
was, and who he was, and whether they could 
conduct him to his house. The bake house was 
in sight of the houSe of Col. Walker ; and di- 
rectly behmd the church* where he had worship^ 
ped for thirty years. After he came home be 
was put to bed* Within an hour I visited him 
and found him in a great degree of perturbation. 
He knew me however, as he had known his wife, 
and several of his family, at his first Coming 
home. But he could not be convinced that it 
was Monday, and not Saturday morning. In my 
hearing he yrged his wife to send a messenger 
unto a compiiny of men who under his superin- 
tendoh<^'4v^M wofk&ng o^n a road^ to tell them 
that he was unable to give them diiectioins, and 
they must therefore disperse^ Within a few 
da}^ Col. Walker was so far recovered as to at- 
tend to his customary business, and not long af- 
ter regained bis usual health.^' 

I have recited this story because it exhibits 
man in an attitude, which, so fyr as known, is 
absolutely new. 

THE FARMER. 
It does one^s heart good to see a merry round- 
faced farmer. So independent, and yet so free 
from vanities, and pride< So rich, and yet so in- 
du8trious-H»6o patient and persevering in his cal- 
ling, and 5«t so kind and social and obliging.— 
There are a thousand noble traits about nim, 
which light up. his character. He -is generallv 
hospitable*— eat and drink with bim and he wonU 
set a mark on you, and sweat it out of you with 
double compound interest^ as some 1 know will 
— You are welcome. He will do you a kind- 
ness without expecting a return by way of com- 
pensations—it is not so with every body. He 
is generallv more honest and sincere^— less dis- 
posed to deal 4n low and underhand cUnning, 
than many I could name< He gives to society its 
best support — is the firmest pillar that supports 
the edifice qf geovemment — he is the lord of na- 
ture. Look at him in bis homespun and grey 
backs — gentlemen ! laugh at him if yoa wjll--- 
but beliete me, be can laugh back, if he pleasesr 

The young oak, to be a useful tree, must not 
he reared in a hot-bed. Indulgence in. the edu" 
cation of young people often spoils them. 
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Extracts from an able article which commences the 
last No. of the Massachusetts Agricultural Reposi- 
tory, entitied " Editorial Remarks, by John Lowell, 
one of the Editors.^^ 

^^ We are reproached with introducing arti' 
cles which are above the capacity of common 
farmers. If it be intended as an initimation that 
we devote too large a proportion of this work 
to philosophical agriculture, we deny the fact ; 
we alwaya give the preference to homebred, 
practical essays and experiments. But we are 
not ready to admit that the introdoctlon of ra- 
tional and scientific speculations, such as those 
of Kirwan and Davy is inexpe^ent. Massachu- 
setts has scarcely a town which does not furnish 
educated men. Knowledge must be first com- 
municated to them, and from them it will in- 
evitably reach their less informed neighbours. 
We have devoted many pages to horticulture, 
to the best mode of raising vegetables and fruits 
for the table, and if we wish to rise one grade 
above mere subsistence, we must continue so to 
do. We shall devote a considerable portion of 
oar journal to horticulture, orchards, and fruits. 
Massachusetts has fourteen large Uwns contain- 
ing a population of one hundred thousand soub. 
When men are tlras collected in great messes 
they will require the innocent luxuries of the 
table, and the^e are none more so than vegeta- 
bles and fruit. To supply this population of one 
hundred thousand souls, &(Xy thousand at least 
must be employed. Thus nearly one third of 
the state are interested in acquiring horticultur- 
al information, in being taught to manage their 
gardens. Would you always contiaue in your 
present state of ignorance on these subjects? 
Shall it be said that from June to September in 
our scorching summers, a traveller nay traverse 
Massachusetts from Boston to Albany, and not 
be able X^ procure a plate of fruit, «txCept wild 
strawberries, blackberries, and whortleberries, 
tmless from the hospitality of private gentlemen? 
It is painf\]l to reflect, that every cottagef in 
Flanders, Germany, Holland and England, is bet 
ter supplied with summer fruit than our most 
opulent farmers. 

This almost utter neglect of cultivating sum- 
mer and winter fruits, materially injures the 
, health of our farmers. How mortifying to see 
the finest climate for the cultivation of the ap- 
ple, so undervalued, that many of our farmers 
are obliged to slice up their summer fruit, and 
suspend it in the front of their house^^to dry, in 
order that they may have a compar^ively in- 
sipid and tasteless provision for winter! Yet 
such is too often, 1 may say too generally, the 
- case. 

The greatest benefit, however, which our 
farmers would derive from an attention to gar 
deniog, would be the acquisition of habits of 
care and neatness, which would be transferred 
to their farms. 

If each farmer would devote two acres to a 
garden, audio fine fruits, he would be compel 
led to be more careful in trimming his trees, in 
80wli% his seeds, in keeping them free from 
weeds. The habits thus formed would extend 
thronghout his estate. We see this eHbct in 
farmers near the great towns ; they learn to be 
their own grafters, and proners, and their*care 
of their general culture keeps pace with their 
progress in gardening. 

But perhaps it will be replied, we cannot af- 
ford the titae ; it will be too expensive. What ! 
cannot our farmers afford as much time as the 



common laboarers of other countries who work 
from sunrise to sunset for from thirty to forty 
cents per day ? No, this is not the real diffi- 
culty. It is that the ease of getting an ample 
support in this country relaxes our exertions. 
But the progress of manufactures and population 
will soon bring about other habits, and we hope 
within a few years to see nurseries of the cher- 
ry, and the peach, and the pear, as well as of 
the apple, in all country towns, — though we 
think, not only that the last is far the most im- 
portant, but that it is with that our internal im- 
provements most commence. Till every far- 
mer can lay up his ten barreb of excellent win- 
ter apples for his own ii«e, we shall not expect 
much progress in other branches of gardening.^' 



From the Acadian (Halifax) {lecorder of June 21. 
DRILLING MATCH. 

On Friday last, the 13ih inst. this match took 
place at Willowpark. At 10 oVlock the plough- 
men began to muster, and by half past 11 all 
the prior arrangements were completed by the 
committee. The length of the field being 80 
rods, a breadth of 17^ feet sufficient for seven 
drilh, was measured off for each competitor. — 
Before starting, H. Yeomans, Esq. gave the six 
candidates who presented themselves, an oppor- 
tunity of drawing their respective tickets — 
marked in running numbers, and by which their 
lots was to be ascertained. They then pro- 
ceeded to adjust the poles to their own satisfac- 
tion, which had been previously set up under 
the inspection of J. Albro, Esq. the other gen- 
tleman of the committee. The rules prescribed 
to the workmen were simply these ; to draw 
on each lot seven drills at two feet and a half 
apart, from centre to centre — to sink the plough 
to the depth of from 6 to 7 inches — and last- 
ly, to execute with all dispatch, as time weuld 
be taken into account by the judges, all other 
circumstances being equal. Mr. Henry Oliver 
performed his task with the greatest expedi- 
tion, being finished in 1 hour 20 minutes, which 
was at the rate of an acre in 2 hours and a half; 
and the longest time taken by any of the others 
was 1 hour 55 mln.— equal to 3 hours 34^ mio. 
to the acre. 

Lot 1 was drilled in J hour 25 minutes, 

2 do. do. 1 do. 50 do. > 

3 do. do. 1 do. 55 do. 

4 do. do. 1 do. 50 do. 

5 do. do. 1 do. 20 do. 

6 do. do. i do. 52 do. 

This table is exhibited, und these facts men- 
tioned, to bear witness of the rapidity and exe- 
cution of which the drill system is susceptible. 
Three hours may be assumed as a fair medium 
in such a field for preparing an acre for the re- 
ception of the manure and the potatoe sets, end 
a similar portion of time will more than stiff ce 
to cover them in. According to this way of 
reckoning, it will only, take six hours to put an 
acre of potatoes into drills ; and allowing afler- 
wards three separate boeings with the proper 
machinery at the rate of three hours each, al- 
together 15 hours, will be requisite to cultivate 
an acre according to the new plan. During 
the one half of this time a pair of hgrses, and 
during the other half a single horse only wilt 
be needed. There can be no comparison, on 
the score of cheapness, between this and the 
old masmer of raising potatoes with the haad 



hoe ; keeping out of view the more entire puU 
verization, and the more thorough destructioD 
of weeds effected by ttie-implementt. 

At half past one o^elock all the ploughs Were 
stopt as a preliminary to Messrs. Anderson tod 
Blayse coming on the field as judges, to exam- 
ine the work and determine the prizes. By 2 
oH:lock they gave in their report, which was 
immediately handed to his Evosilency the Got- 
emor, that he might deliver the medals and 
uwney to the victors. 
The 1st prize. No. 6, to Mr. ^bn 

Baird, servant to W. Lawson, Csq. 

a silver medal and £2 10 

The 2d prize. No. 1, to Mr. Isaac 

Pringle, servant to Messrs. To- 

bins, a silver medal and 2 OO 

The 3d prize, No. 2, to Mr. John 

Cline, Jr. a silver medal and 1 10 

His Excellency then called for the Judges to 
thank them for (heir attention, adding that be 
WIS satisfied they had determined according to 
the best of their ability, and he trusted their 
decision would be generally acceptable. 

On this drilling match one observation de- 
serves to be recorded. Three years ago when 
this system of competition was first proposed, 
the system of drilling was in its infancy ; the 
wericmen, with the exception of those trained 
in the mother country, were strikingly impei^ 
feet. The method ot drawing straight lines by 
th^ erection of poles was unknown to roost of 
the natives of the country who had been accos* 
tomed to the use of the plough from their youth, 
and who reckoned themselves tolerable profi- 
cients. The first drilling match therefore on 
the peninsuhi gave evidence of this low state of 
Iko art, among our iVative ploo^hmaii. A visi- 
ble improvement was effected in the second, 
but in the present one, which is the, third, two 
Nova Scotians handled their implements with 
the skill of a master, and one of them was for- 
tiwate 4jpOMgh to oarry off a prize. 
' In fact, the J very worst work done on last 
Friday was equal to the best of any of the for- 
mer exhibitions ; and the whole field, consisting 
of ten acres, 80 rods long, and 20 wide, and 
containing in all 128 drills, is a very creditable 
and even highly excellent specimen of what 
can be accomplished. Eight different plough- 
men have assisted in completing it, and so 
straight are the rows and equidistant, that it 
appears to be laid off rather by a garden line, 
than by the free« easy and unrestricted motion 
of the plough under the guidance of the eye. 
'Phe Lothians of Scotland, where all the pro- 
cesses of tillage are carried to the highest acme 
of perfection, can seldom present a finer and 
more finiBhed display of drilling ; and the curi- 
(Ms in the art would do well to inspect the field 
in question, as redounding much to the honor 
of the perfonners. 

The minor societies shonld direct a part of 
their attention to this subject They have, 
with a commendable zeal^ institoted ploughing 
irtitches every where, and have reported Uivor- 
ably of the result ; it is now high time, that 
drilling be more thoroughly understood in the 
country ; for it is an incontestible fact, that no 
man can be a first rate ploughman, who Is ig- 
norant of this other art ; nay more, that no field 
can be properly and skilfully tilled, unless the 
ridges be first marked off by parallel lines at 
given distances, which lines must be drawn by 
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Uie aid of pokt od the tame getieral priociples. 
On all these accounts^ it is h^^lj deserving of 
coltiTationi consequenllj of the patronage of the 
societies. Let them gi?e it countenance, and in 
a^hort time the youths of the coantrj will be 
abl^ to enter the lists and stand a competition 
with the drillers of G. Britain who are amongst 
them. JOHN YOUNG, Secntary. 

POT AND PEARL ASHES. 

In one of the late numbers of Tilloch^s Philo- 
sophical Magazine, is the following paragraph, 
announcing a discoveiy, whicJi, if real, may 
ha?e a serious effect on the commerce and par- 
suits of many in the United States. 

"I observed,. says he, many years ago, that 
I eipected^to see the powers of galvanism, in 
one shape or other, a necessary appendage to 
the apparatus of every bleach field. Subse- 
quently, I stated that I considered all alkalies, 
alkaline earths and substances, were modigca- 
tions of the same base, and that one day 1 hoied 
to see our pot^h takeip from the lifne rodi of 
our own soil, instead of deflagrating the woods 
of America. After many varied experimenli, I 
have completely succeeded, and have now'nen- 
dered myself and my country, so far as regards 
bleaching, perfectly independent of every for- 
eign aid, and at an expense comparatively trif- 
ling.^' — — 
GLUE. 

It has been erroneously stated in the public 
papers, that India rubber will make good gkie ; 
but it will never harden. For a strong, firm, 
cheap glue, nothing has yet been discovered su-; 
perior to the best kind of that which is in gen- 
eral use ; and for a fine, clear, and transparent 
Jcind, w]^ch ^^fiU ev^n wiite glass, so a*, to «ei^ 
der the fracture almost imperceptible, nothing 
is equal to isinglass boiled in spirits of wine. 

Amer. Farmer^ 
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Farmer'* and Gardener* t Remembrancer. 
JULY. 
Stubble FifXDS. — As soon as you have com- 
pleted your harvesting, plough your stubble 
fields. You may plough in your stubble, or you 
may bum it off and then plough the land. The 
last mode of proceeding has been recommended 
by English writers. They say that the ashes 
affords a good dressing to the soil, the heat de- 
stroys insects, and the fire, by burning the stub- 
ble, removes an impediment to the plough. We 
have heretofore taken notice of an experiment, 
which proved the advantages of this mode of 
proceeding, in our first No. page 6. But as,we 
have readers, who, probably, have not seen or 
taken particular notice of that article, we will 
repeat the substance of it Mr. W. Curtis, of 
Lynn, Norfolk^ found very beneficial effects 
from bumiog the stubble of oats, which was left 
eighteen inches high for that purpose. Op a 
field broken up from old pasture the same year, 
he aflerwards sowed wheat and oats in succes- 
aloa on the tame ground, the stubble of 'both 
which was burned in the same manner. The 



ashes, in every case, were ploughed in, to a 
small depth, and the verges of the fields mowed 
to prevent accidents. After the third crop of 
com [jram] aV ^f which was abunchmt aad re- 1 venting a plough from cloggfaig, is what is call* 



markably free from weeds, the field was laid 
down with clover and other grass seeds, and 
the ensuing crops proved infinitely ^ner than 
those before the ground was broken up. 

Another piece of ground was cropped for 
three successive years in the same manoer as 
the first, to which it was similar in every res- 
pect of soil, aspect, and previous management, 
but in which the stubble was ploughed in, in- 
stead of being burned ; the produce of each crop 
on it was much inferior to that of the first ex- 
periment, and the weeds increased so greatly, 
that in laying it down to grass, they quite over- 
powered the grass seeds, so much so, that it 
was necessary to re-sow it; and ever after, 
while Mr. Curtis held it, the grass and hay pro- 
duced were coarse and fuU of weeds ; and con- 
sequently inferior both in value and quantity to 
those of the other field, on which the stubble 
had been burned. 

It may, perhaps, be well in burning stubble 
fields, not only to mow the verges or borders 
of the fields, and rake the proceeds inwards to- 
wards the centre of the fields, but to trace a 
furrow round the whole, and set your fire inside 
of the furrow. A calm afltemoon, towards sun-^ 
set, should be preferred, when the wii^d will 
not be apt to rise, and cause damage by the fire. 

We do not leara what was the nature of the 
soil on which the experiments of Mr. Curtis 
were made ; and should not, therefor^, recom- 
mend a similar practice on all soils, for general' 
adoption, at least without further trials on a 
small scale. If the crop of grain was on a stiff 
stony soil, or on land which presents material 
impediments to the plough, the stubble should 
in some way be got rid of, before any attempt 
is made to plough the field. Dr. Deane advised 
to dispose of 'the etubbte bo stiff lands by mow- 
ing it, and carrying it to the farm yard. For 
'^ such land, when ploughed, is not apt to cover 
the stubble so closely as to cause it speedily to 
putrefy. It will often lie in a sound unaltered 
state for a long time, and be very troublesome 
at the next ploughing. But if the ground should 
be seeded after one ploughing, it might be ex- 
pected the stubble would render the land so 
hollow and cavernous as to starve many of the 
plants that grow on the surface. At the same 
tiipe these hollows would be receptacles for 
nQxious' insects and vermin. But in a light sandy 
soil, the stubble is soon reduced to a condition 
to nourish vegetables." In such a soil it would, 
therefore, probably be best to plough in the 
stibble as soon as possible af\er harvest, before 
the sun and wind has robbed it of all its juices, 
and taken away its power to enrich the soil. 

It has been recommended previous to plough- 
inr in stubble to pass a heavy roller over the 
fiad to lay the stubble fiat on the surface. If 
this expedient is adopted, great care should be 
talen to pass the roller the same way the 
plough is to go. Others advise to annex a small 
roller to the. fore end of the plough beam. A 
fo#t piecev or piece of timber, with a mortice 
in it, through which the fore end of the plough 
beim is passed, so that the piece of timber 
stai^ds perpendicular, and the lower end scrapes 
alqsg on the ground, may be so contrived as to 
regelate the depth -of ploughing, make it uni- 
fonb, and at the same time greatly assist in 
clearing the way before the coulter. But we 
I llelieve the roost effectual contrivance for pre 



ed a " Plough Cleaner," invented by Mr. Jo- 
seph Kersey, of Pennsylvania, of which we 
have given a dr^v^ing and description in page 
107 of our paper. It consists of a piece of tim- 
ber, pinned to the plough beam, just before the 
coulter, with a staff or handle attached to its 
upper end, so placed as to come within reach 
of the ploughman, who by pulling ,the handle, 
turns' the piece of timber on the pin, and causes 
the lower end to scrape the ground just before 
the coulter, and thus remove stubble, weeds, 
and other obstacles to smpoth ploughing. This 
is as simple as it is useful, and has, we are told, 
been used for several years in Pennsylvania, 
and founSr " very convenient.^^ 

Harrow, Roll, and Top Dress your Mowing 
GROuND.-^Mowing land, after it has been laid 
down a few years to grass, becomes bound, or 
too thickly swarded, and will produce but little. 
It may not always be convenient, and is often 
not advisable, to break it up. In such case, after 
a plentiful rain, go over your mowing ground 
with a scarifier, spiking roller, or heavy loaded 
harrow. '^ .Then dress it with some kind of com- 
post in which earth is a principal ingredient. 
Next pass a heavy roller over the land, unless 
it be uneven or stonv, in which a roller would 
prove of little or no benefit. Half rotted strawy 
manure, spread on grass g^round is of little ser- 
vice, and the dung of swine or of horses thus 
applied, will he dried up by the son and air 
with but little benefit to the soilor to the crop. 
If you have on your premises a pond or mud 
hole, the bed of which is partly uncovered in a 
dry season, you may take the first leisure time 
af^er haying and harvesting, either to cart it 
into your barn yard, oi spread it on your grass 
ground. It has been recommended by f^riters, 
as weliiid practical farmers, to apply your ma^ 
nure to grass land, especially where a second 
crop is expected, immediately aAer mowing 
the first crop. But in E^jch case it will not an- 
swer a good purpose to make use of unmixed 
dung, or what is called putrescent manure of 
any kind, as the sun will not only dry it up, but 
scorch the grass. Compost manure, ashes, soot, 
&c. loose little if any thing by exposure to the 
air, but spreading unmixed dung on grass land 
is a very extravagant way of using it. 

Save tour Summer Manure. — ^Wher^ver your 
cattle are confined every night, as is advisable, 
it will be but little labor to shovel the manure 
every taoraing into *& heap .or heaps, which 
should be immediately covered with fresh earth, 
peat, or some other substance which will pre- 
vent its being dried up by the sun, or washed 
away by the rain. If you keep a horse or 
horses in a stable, or. soil your cattle, it will 
often pay for the labor to mix earth every day 
or two with the fresh manure, which will pre- 
vent any part of it from being lost by evapora- 
tion. Place a few loads of earth near the place 
where ybur stables are emptied, or in the en- 
closure where your cattle are yarded^ and from 
time to time mix such earth with the fresh 
dung, which will prevent Its being weakened, 
dried, or washed away. If you keep your swine 
confined in pens, you should be careful'as you 
empty their styes to mix earth with the manure 
thus obtained. Horse manure, more particu- 
larly, will heat, or become " fire fanged,^' as it 
is called, without such precaution. You may 
have first a layer o( earth, then of manure, and 
then again of earth. Sir John Sinclair says, 
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^ In farm yards, where there is an opporlanitj 
of making cattle, k<ftrse, and hog dimg, it is al- 
ways to be preferred, as the one corrects the 
defects of the other, and pre?ents the ferment- 
ing process from going too n^pidly forward.— *- 
Tbese substances shoald be laid stratum super 
stratum^ [one layer above another] which can 
easily be done every day, when the stables, 
cow houses, and hog styes are cleaned opt. If 
a little earth can be put between each stratum, 
80 much the better.^ Even in your pastures, 
if you have plenty of help, or boys who run the 
rislL of being idle, it will be best, especially 
Dear watering places, places where your cattle 
ure salted, kc. to gather frequently fheir drop- 
pings into little heaps, and cover them with 
earth, or sods of grass, with the ^ss side 
down. The whole may be carted to your laige 
manure heaps, compost beds, stercorarles, kc. 
or applied, if sufficiently rotted or fermented, 
to your grass ground, as a top dressing in au- 
tumn. This would be what we call neat farmr 
tug, and a slovenly farmer will not thrive. 

Do NOT FORGET TO GIVE SaLT To'Yt)tJ)El CaTTLE, 

Horses and Sheep. — One would think'^that for- 
eign writers had not, till within a few yeatcs, 
been aware of the use of salt as an article in 
the diet of domestic animals. Sir John Sinclair 
(Code of Agriculture, page 56) mentions it as 
something remarkable, that ^^ in Amei-ica, salt 
is given to cows, oxen, horses and to sheep, but 
not td pigs.^^ He also says that ^^ Jumps of rock 
salt might be kept in troughs, protected against 
the effects of rain in the fields, by covers, but 
accessible to sheep or cattle.'^ It appears that 
a patent has been obtained by Messrs. Martin 
and Co. in England, for a peculiar mode of pre- 
paring salt in large cakes, by which it is ren- 
dered less liable to melt and waste l^ ^iiU» than 
common salt. It is recommended to allow 
calves, especially, to have constant occcss to 
fine salt, to l>e kept in a trough near them, sep- 
arate from their other food. It is said that it 
prevents and cures the rdt and flukes in sheep ; 
and prevents injury to stock by moist feed. 
Likewise, when horses are afflicted with saliva- 
tion, or a running of saliva from their cfiouths, 
' salt will mitigate if not cure their complaint. 
Some writera say that twice a week during the 
summer is often enough to give salt to any do- 
mestic animals. Sir John Sinclair asserts that 
*^ the quantity given in spring, summer, and au- 
tumn, to oxen and milch cows, is aboul^a quart 
to each every two or ♦hree days, in ^ry hot 
weather. In cooler seasons it is only given 
once a week.^' We are inclined to think this a 
liberal allowance. But if salt is kept in troughs 
\mder cover, where they can have free access to 
it, we do not believe they would be apt to con- 
sume more than would prove for their benefit. 

Late PeaS.— -We think it very, possible that 
peas may be raised, by proper mamgement, 
during the whole summer, and till severe frosts 
commence in autumn. The evil, which has 
usually attended late sown peas, and rendered 
it impracticable to raise them to much advan- 
tage after about mid-summer, has been their 
liability to mildew or rust. ^^ Both in Eui^pe 
and America, the pea sowed for an autumnal 
crop, is generally, we might say almost univer- 
sally, subject to mildew, so that we cannot en- 
joy this delicious green vegetable for more than 
two monA)s in the year.^ A very valuat^le pa- 
per " On the prevention of Mildew, in particu- 



its proper flavor wMch is always tal^eo away 
by mildew. Tlie pern which I have planted for 
autumnal crops is a vecy large kind, of which 
the seeds are much shdvelleo, and which grows 
very high« It is now very common in the shops 
of London^ and my name has been, I believe, 
ganerally attached to it [It is well known by 
us by the same name, and is an excellent late 
variety. — Ed, Ae. Journal.^ I prefer this vari- 
ety, becau^ it u more sweet than any other, 
aui retains its flavor better late in autumn. It 
is 11^ custom to sow some of it every ten days, 
and I raiely ever fail of having my table sup- 
plied till the end of October.^' 



lar cases: by Thomas Andrew Knight, EsqV. 
F. R. S. &c. &c. President of the London Horti- 
cultural Society ,^^ was published in London, and 
re-published in the h^t No. of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Journal. The author of this 
paper adopts the opinion of the venerable Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society (the late Sir Joseph 
Banks) that mildew is a species of plant, which 
botanists call fungus, and which grows on wheat, 
peas, some sorts of grass, kc. and robs them of 
a part' of their nourishment. That this plant 
has its^seeds, like other plants, which seeds are 
excessively light andxafMibie of being disperse<l 
every where by the wind. The author then 
proceeds to point out the means by which the 
injurious effects of the common white mildew 
may be in particular cases prevented, as fol- 
lows : 

^^The secondary, and immediate causes of 
this disease have long appeared to me to be the 
want of a sufficient supply of moisture from the 
soil, with excess of humidity in the air, particu- 
larly if the plants be exposed to a temperature 
below that to which they have been accustom- 
ed. If damp and cold weather in July succeed 
that which is warm and bright, without suffi- 
cient rain to moisten the ground to some depth, 
the wheat crop is generally injured by mildew. 
1 suspect that in such cases, an injurious ab- 
sorption of moisture by the leaves and stems of 
the wheat plants takes place ; and 1 have prov- 
ed, that under similar circumstances much wa- 
ter will be absorbed by the leaves of trees, and 
carried downwards through their aUntmous sub' 
stance ; though it is certainly through this sub- 
stance that the sap rises under other circum- 
stances. If a branch be taken from a tree when 
its leaves are mature, and one leaf be kept con- 
stantly wet, that leaf will absorb moisture^ and 
supply another leaf below it upon the branch, 
even though all communication l>etween them 
through the bark be intersected; and if a simi- 
lar al»orption takes place in the straws of wheat 
or the stems of other plants, and a retrograde 
motion of tb^ fluids be produced, I conceive 
that the ascent of the true . sap, or organizabie 
matter, into the seed vessels, must be retarded, 
an<lthat it m^y become the food of the para- 
sitical plants, which then only may grow luiu- 
riant and injurious* 

" This view of the subject, whether true or 
false, led roe to the following method of cuki- 
vating the pea, late in autumn, by which ny 
table has i>een as abundantly supplied duriog 
the months of September and October, as in 
June or July, and my plants have been as neir- 
ly free from mildew* 

" The ground is dug in the usual way, and 
the spaces, which will be occupied by the fu- 
ture rows are well soaked with water; he 
mould upon each side is then collected so as to 
form ridges seven or eight inches above lie 
previous level of the ground, and then are well 
watered. After which, the seeds are sowed in 
single rows along thelops of the ridges. The 
plants very soon appear above the surface, and 
grow with much vigor, owing to the great depth 
of the soil and abundant moisture. Water is 
given rather profusely once a week, or nine 
days, even if the weather proves showerj. — 
Under this mode of management the plants will 
remain perfectly green and luxuriant till the 

young blossoms and the seed vessels are de- mend any plant,' or any process of cultivation, 
stroyed by frost, and their produce will retaia | which any of our frienik, who are better m- 



CLOSE OF THE nRST VOLUME. 
The present number completes the first roh 
utne of the New England Farmer, and with the 
next we shall coinmence a second volume, with 
ret^vatcd exertions^ and hopes invigorated by 
sone degree of apparent success, which has at- 
tended Our past labors. We are told that our 
efforts have been in some measure acceptable, 
an4 the cheering sound of .^' well done,^^ will 
excite us to summon all our powers, and put all 
our faculties in requisition to render ourselves 
still more ^^ useful to the farming interest.''-— 
New sources of agricultural information are 
daily unfolding before us, and all that our in- 
dustry can accoitiplish, aided by an nndissembled 
fondness for the science and predilection for the 
pursuits of the art which i^ paramount to all 
other arts, we unhesitatingly promise to per^' 
form. The Editor hopes and expects to be 
kb^ hef^A^, us long>as the patfenage of the^ 
public and his own capacity for intellectual toll 
shall continue, to devote himself more entirely 
to the object of rendering his paper worthy of 
the approbation of the enlightened cultivator, 
than has hitherto been practicable. He pro- 
poses to explore new fields of agricultural in- 
formation, with an inquisitive, if not with a dis- 
cerning eye, and the result of his researches 
will he faithfully submitted to the consideration 
of jbat greatest and most important class in the 
cooMnunity, to whose interests the New Eng- 
Umd Farmer is principally devoted. As he con- 
tinues his work he promises every endeavor to 
become a better workman^ and hopes evento" 
ally to become H^projitable^ as be proposes to be 
a diligent laborer in the great field of Agriculture. 
We respectfully solicit the continuance of the 
favors of correspondents, and return our sincere 
thanks for such as we have already received. 
We wish to collect for the use of the public, 
the fruits ofacHud experience. Theories and in- 
genious speculations may be Ms^fyl, but facts jo- 
diCi^nsly selected and accurately reported must 
beixsrfvi. We likewise are very soUoitoos not to^ 
publish any thing which may mielead the pmc- 
ticalc farmer. Our intentiOM ftreoprigfat; but 
" to ie1rr is human.'' For instance, should the 
E^tor, or any .of his correspondents, r^coo- 
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formed on the subject, koofr or believe not to 
be usefol, it might be rendering a service to 
the publiic^ and. wdnld certainly be very accept- 
able to us, to point out our mistake, which f ball 
be«promptly and tbs^kfully corrected. . ^ 

The Index to the first volume will be pub- 
lished in a few days, and immediately forward- 
ed to those who h^e taken all the numbers. 

A few of our subscribers have requested to 
have the paper discontinued at the close of the 
first volume, who have neglected to pay &r it ; 
but it is our invariable role not to discohtinlie 
any paper untU alt arreariages are paid, 

INFORMATION WANTED. 
A firiend of the Editor is solicitous to be, informed at 
what time in the year it would be most advisable to 
cut ekesntU woodj designed for fencing, in order that 
the timber, and especially that part of the posts, which 
Is set in the ground, may possess the gfreatest durabili- 
ty< Mr. Preston of Pennsylvania, in his valuable com- 
munication published in our paper. No. 45, page^p4, 
intimates that hemh>ck cut and peeled at the seasoi of 
its peelings the second time, or m October, will be the 
■KMt durable. Perhaps he may be able, and will be 
so good as to inform whether the same rule will apply 
to chesnut. And it may be that some other gentlemen 
friendly to the farming interest, will favor us with their 
experience or opinions on this subject, which woul<!| be 
thankfully received, and may prove beneficial to the 
community. " 

FOREIQN. 

The last arrivals from Europe have brought advices 
from Liondon to the 8th, Lisbon the 13th, and Paris 
the 5th of June. From these it should seem that the 
French have apparently succeeded in re-establb|ing 
the 'ancient order of things in Spain, and the hopes of 
the Constitutionalists are blasted, and the fears of the 
friends of liberty realized. We have another " con- 
firmation stroDg^^ that an ignoraiit a^d sutterstitioos 
people cannot be a free people. 'That kbowled 
Bwaessary Wbr the l eiija y im at-of -rationarWfefrf; 



The Spanish forces appear to be scattered like flocks, 
of sheep without shepherds. The Danish commanders 
have as little e£lciency or concert as so many bell wtlh- 
ers. The new Spanish government is organized under 
Frencl) auspices at Madrid, has passed several decrees, 
and appoin^d ambassadors to the courts of Europe. — 
The road to Seville, the new capital, appears; to lie 
op^n to the march of the French armies, and what is 
called the cause of legitimacy seems every where to 
triumph. ■ . 

Portugal. — In this country a counter-revolution com- 
menced on the 27th o( May, under a certain General 
named Sepuleda. The youpg Prince^ at the head of a 
regiment of troops, marched into Lisbon on the 3d of 
June, and was welcomed by the people with ihe cry of 
^^ long live th£ iCing.^^ Th^ C&rtes were dissolved and 
ded^ The next day theyKiog^^danouneed the Cortes as 
a s0t of usurpers and hypocrites, and proclaimed their 
dissolution as a body. He likewise issued a proclama- 
tion announcing the restoratioii of the Ancient Monar- 
chy. This counter-revolution suits the highest and 
lowest classes of the people, viz. the froth and the 
dregs of the community. But the middling class, the 
iarmers, and others of the more substantial part of so- 
ciety, are greatly dissatisfied. Several of the most ac- 
tive members of the Cortes have embarked for England. 

An arrival at New York from Gibraltar, has brought 
papers from the last mentioned place to the 7th June. 
These furnish articles from Seville of someVhat later 
date than had been received when the a^ove was 
written. There are some glimmerings of hope for the 
Spaniards, ' derived from this news, which, perhaps, 
may brighten into sunshine. The French and Span- 
iards have had an encounter at Talavera, in which the 
latter conducted with gallantry, and gave their oppo- 
nents a sample of the times, when Boikaparte was baf- 
fled, and his troops taught *^ the manual exercise of 
heels. ''^ It was, however, but a brush. The loss of 
the Spaniards was ^^ confined to 10 or IS wounded,^^ 
and that of the Frenph was said to be greater, but pro- 
bably ^id not amount to any consiilerable number. 
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The Sea Strpeni again exhibited himself on the 12th 
inst. near Nahant« with his^ mioal bnnchea and other 

— , ^ _-- * , . , . ^ - ..appendages and appurtenances '* resembling a row of 

tiger loosed from his chains is not more incapable 4H- porpoises, proceeding with an undulating motion like 



self-government than the highest and the loweist orders 
o( the people in Spain. The middle class appears to 
want union, number, energy, courage, and persever- 
ance,'and this attempt to shaike off their shackles, will, 
we fear, end in the addition ' of heavier and stronger 
incumbrances. - 

Should we attempt to g^ve details of what are styled 
^^ War operations in Spain,^^ we shpnld fill our columns 
TRfith petty affairs of posts and skirmishes, which end in 
nothing bat submission to the will of dictators, who 
have succeeded in dragooning Spain into that despot- 
ism which she would have escaped if she had not mer- 
ited it. It was not the wUl of the Spaniards to be free, 
and therefore they are not free. They court their 
chains, and love darkness better than light ; they must 
therefcce remain the unpitied victims of tyranny and 
bigotry, and will probably sink the deeper in the mire 
of despotism in consequence of their late feeble and in- 
effectual struggles to place themselves on high ground, 
and gain a respectable standing aihoag pow^ul and 
civilized nations. 

On the 20th of May, the French am^ appeared. ]t)e- 
fore Madrid, in consequence of a previous convention 
that it should enter the city. *Bnt this was not effected 
jicaccably as had been antidpated. The French ac- 
count states that the men, women, and children, who 
went to meet and wdcome General Bessieres, the 
Royalbt commander, were fired apoa from two masked 
capnon loaded with grape, and were charged by the 
Constitutional cavafir/, 'when nearly three hundred of 
these poor people^ composing fiktitart, mothers, hroth^ 
and sisters, many of them mere children, were massa- 
cred without pity, &c. The Spanish accounts make 
tjbe Royalists the aggressors, and tell us that General 
Bessieres declared iSat he was accustomed to victo^,' 
and detenamed to eater Madrid, even if he must do it 
by main force. A general action ensued, in which the 
fipaniards lost 80 ktUod, aad 760 mad« prisoners and 
.wounded. 



that of a caterpillar,*^^ &c. He was seen, and his ap- 
pearance attested to by Francis Johnson, Jr. Mr. J.^s 
testimony on this subject was given in presence of some 
lery respectable gentlemen in this vicinity, viz. H. A. 
9. Dearborn, Nfithaniel Amory, Sidney Bartlett, Rich- 
ard D. Harris, Thomas Whitmore and Russel Jarvis t 
aid these gentlemen have published a certificate, that 
from their knowledge of the character of Mr. Johnson, 
they have no doubt of his veracity. .Serpents of this 
soecies a^e no strangers on the ooast of Norway. The 
oU editions of Guthrie^s Geography mention their ap- 
pearance, as well as many other and later authors, 
wftose. testimony, in corroboration with what has been 
fi^qoently se^n ott ouc-own coast, must render the ex- 
istence of this species of monster no longer doubtful. 

Thunder Stomu — On the 11th inst. Northampton 
and the towns in its vicinity were visited with a vio- 
«}eit storm of thunder and lightning. The house of 
Ml A. Wright, of Westhampton, was strnck, and the 
timbers, partitions, 100 panes of glass, and much of the 
furniture were hrokeo. There were ten persons in the 
house, hut providentially pply one, a lad, was injured. 
Nfe was knocked down, iiad his hat rent, his Jacket 
tc^A shirt torn, and his fiesh singed ; but has now the 
aijpearanoe of recovery. A house in Chesterfield was 
strnck in the same storm, and much injured. 

Fires. — A fire took place Hi'Fhfladelphia on the 17th 
ink. which destroyed eleven two-story frame, houses, 
w£^ all the bade buildings, stables and shedi|a Cal- 
Whiil and Kunkle streets. A paper ware house, 
owied by the Bank of North America, a iobacconbt 
fiictory, a chocolate factory, aad a laige tavern, were 
amciig the buildings consumed. 

A range of buildings in Albany was destroyed by 
fireoQ the 13th inst. Loss eitimated at from U to 
^,000doUar«. 



AGRICULTUJIAL PREMIUM, FOR THE BEST 
MANAGED JARM. 

AT a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Massa- 
chusetts l^iety for promoting Agriculture, held 
at the Presidents, 12th July, 18^3, it was 

VoT£D, That this Society will crant as a premium 
to the. owner of the best tvXtivated furm.withm the pre. 
cincts of the several Agricultural Societies of the State^ 
the sum of Thirty Dollars each, in aiddition to the pre- 
mium Which may have been awarded the claimant by 
the local Society ; and that it will accept, as full evi- 
dence of the merit of the claimant, a certificate signed 
by the President of the local Society, certifying that 
such person was declared by the Society or their Trus- 
tees, entitled to the premium within that district ; — 
that the applicant shall, however, in all cases, be held 
to exhibit to this Society, a statement of the' extent of 
his farm ; the sti^t^ and plan of his farming buildings ; 
his mode of collecting and managing manure ; the 
number of domestic animals usually supported thereon ; 
the quantity and quality of land under cultivation, and 
his usual nttMle of culture, as well as the average a- 
mount of his crops, of all sorts. 
A copy from ih* record, 

BENJ. GUiLD, Assistani Ree^g Secly, 

July 18, 18^23. 



OirJOfi PRINTING neatly executed at the Farmer 
Office, on reasonably terms. 



PR1C|;S OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, fecT 

[Revised and corrected every Friday.] 



ASHES, pot, 1st qual. . . 

pearl do. . . . 

BEANS, white, .... 

BEEF, mess, 200 cwt. . . 

cargo. No 1, • . . 

" No2, . . . 

BUTTEKi inspect. 1st qual. 

" 2d qual. 

small kegs, family, 

CHEESE^ new milk ^ • . 

FLAX . 

FLAX S£EIX~ .- '. . . . 

FLOUR, Baltimore, superfine, 

Genesee . v . 

Rye, best . . . 

GRAIN, Rye .... 

Com .... 

Barley .... 

Oats .... 

HOGS» LARD, Ist sort . 

HOPS, No 1, 

LIME, ....... 

OIL, Linseed, American 

PLAISTER PARIS . . . 

PORK, Navy Mess . . . 

Bone Middlings . . 

Cargo, No 1, . • 

CafKo,,No2, . . 

SEEDS, Bf rd^s Grass . . 

Clover .... 

WOOL, Merino, full blood,washed 
do do' unwashed 

do 3-4 washed 

do 1-2 , do 

Native ... i do 
Pulled, LamVs, 1st sort 
. 40 Spinning, Ist sort 

PROVmOJ^ MARKET. 
BEEF, be•l^ne€es .... 

PORK, fresh .'..... 

VEAL, ........ 

LAMB, per quarter .... 

POULTRY, 

BUTTER, keg & tub ... 
lump, best • . . 

EGGS, 

MEAL, Rye, ...... 

Indian, • • ... . 

POTATOES, 



ton. 

bush 
tbl. 



lb. 



btnli 
bbl 

bush 

lb. 

cask 
gal. 
ton. 
bbl. 



bush 
lb. 



lb. 



CIDER, liqaor,^ )„^,t,Vprl f^vr%. r^' 
HAT, bert, -Jigitizep py.Mton. 



Faojf 
D. C. 

135 00 

146 00 

90 

9 00 

8 25 

6 76 
11 

9 

13 

•} 

8 

• 1* 
^ 75 

7 75 
4 50 

68 
58 
68 
35 
10 
8 

1 25 
65 

2 75 
12 00 
14 50 
12 00 
11 00 

200 

8 

65 

46 

• 45 
37 
65 
50 



dos. 
bush 



10 
13 

18 
14 

75 
75 
46 

60 
00 



TO 

D. C. 



1 00 

9 50 

8 60 

700 

12 

10 

14 

8 

9 

- 80 

7 87 

7 87 

4 75 

70 

60 

70 

37 

II 

12 

1 37 

00 

300 

12 50 

16 00 

12 50 

11 60 

9 
60 

60 
65- 
47 
40 

60 

65 



10 
B 
8 
46 
U 
14 
S» 
16 
30 

47 

226 

22 00 



416 
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SONNET. 
1 dreamed^! saw a little rosy child, 

With flaxen riog^lets, in a garden plajii^ ; 

Now stooping here, and fhen afar off straying, 
As flower or butterfly his feet beguiPd. 

Twas changM ; one sammer^s day I steppM aside, 
To let him pass ; his face had manhood^ seeming, 
An<^hat full eye of blue was fondly beaming 

On a fair maiden, whom he callM ^ his bride T* 

Once more ; 'twas evening, and the cheerful fire 
I saw a group of youthful forms surrounding, 
The room with harmless pleasantry resounding ; . 

And^n the midst I marked the smiling Sire.«— 

The heavens were clouded ! — and I heard the tone 
Of a slow moving bell — the white hairM man was gone ! 



BERNARD BARTON, , 
. Atlas the Quaker Poet, with whose charroiDg 
productions oUr columos have beea frequent- 
ly enriched, is not one who mechanically strings 
verses together, but a writer of genuine poetry. 
And however paradoxical it may appear to those 
who can relish nothing but what savors of titled 
rank, it is nevertheless true that Barton has pre- 
sented the literary world with some gems from 
Pamassos which sparkle with a brilliaacy not 
oflen surpassed. In speaking of the poets of 
^ the present day, in " A Sketch of Old England, 
by a New England Man," the author of that 
most excellent work, which ought to be read 
by every American, says — 

" There is one modest bard here, that de- 
serves to be mentioned as a novelty. I mean the 
Quaker,. Bernard Barton, who has been moved 
lately by the spirit of poetry. As might be ex- 
pected, he writes with sweetness, simplicity 
and good sense ; the two latter very rare com- 
modities at present in poetry, when the bards of 
England go abroad to write, and bring borne all 
the fervid heats of a tropical sun, backed by the 
scorching sirocco of the desert, to excite us in- 
to a proper degree of poetical enthusiasm. — 
Friend Bernard's poetry is tender without ex- 
aggeration, and simple without childishness. 
His Pegasus is neither an elephant, a camel, 
nor a dromedary, but a horse or good pace and 
Babits. In a better age of poetry he would be 
more admired. As it i?, his Muse wants a few 
of the buttons of the honourable band of gen- 
tlemen pensioners to make her shine, and is, 
moreover, rather drab-colored fgr the present 
flashy teste." 

i. ■ '* • =" 

*«^& ' ' * PUNCTUALITY. 
Prmdent Washington was the most punctual 
man in the observance of appointments, ever 
known to the writer. He delivered his commu- 
nications to Congress, at the opening of each 



session, in person. He always appointed the 
hour of twelve at noon for this purpose : and he 
never failed to enter the hall of Congress while 
the State-house clock w^. striking the hour. 
His invitatidps to dinner were always given for 
four o?clock, P. M. He allowed five minutes 
for the variation of time-pieces ; and he waited 
no longer for any one. Certain lagging mem« 
bers of Congress sometimes cdme in when din- 
ner was nearly half over. The writer has heard 
the President say to them, with a smile, ^^ Gen- 
tlemen, we are too npnctual foryou-^1 have a 
cook who n&ver asks whether the conpany has 
come, but whether the hour has come." 



Frem the N. York Medical and physical Journal.. 

PIGEONS. 

Extract from ^' Remarks on the Columba Migra- 

toria^ or Passenger Pigeon^'^^ by the Hon. De 

Witt Clittton. 

The Columba Migratoria, or Passenger Pi- 
geon, is a bird peculiar to North America. It 
extends its migrations from Hudson^s bay to the 
gulf of Mexico, and it occujpies occasionally that 
vast region which readies from the gulf of St. 
Lawrence to the Rocky Mountains. Its change 
of residence is not owing to the influence of 
heat or cold, of rain or drought, but is made 
with a view to the ^quisition of food. The 
vast flocks in which this bird congregates, are 
unequalled as to extent. La Hontan says that 
the bishop of Canada has been forced to. exor- 
cise them oAener than once, on account of the 
damage they do to the products of the earth. — 
Weld, an English traveller, speaks of a flock 
eighty miles long, flying over lake Ontario ; 
and Wilson, the great ornithologist, estimates 
one seen in Kentucky 240 miles long, a mile 
broad, and containing 2,230,272,000 pigeons, 
which would consume on a moderate allowance 
17,424,000 bushels of mast, [beech nuts and 
acorns] a day. 

The gregarious habits and vast flocks of this 
bird will of course occasion a correspondent 
consumption of food ; and it is therefore com- 
pelled to be constantly erratic, and to be among 
the feathered race what tfce nomades [wander- 
ing shepherds] are among mankind. The rapi- 
dity of its flight is superior to that of the carrier 
pigeon, which has been known to pass from St. 
Edmundsbury to London in two hours and a half. 
At this rate, the Passenger Pigeon can travel 
seven hundred miles in twenty-four hours ; and 
at the rate of a mile a minute, the same distance 

id less than twelve Kaoiw i and thifl volociiy 

ufiay account for undigested rice being found in 
its craw six hundred miles from the rice fields : 
but as this has been observed in the spring of 
the year, it must have been derived in that case 
from the gleanings of a former season, or pro- 
cured at a greater distance, or confounded with 
the zizania aquatica of the western waters. — 
The favorite food of this bird is the beech nut, 
and it prefers to establish its roosting quarters 
and its breeding place within the reach of tfcis 
aliment. It also subsists on the acorn, chesnit, 
wild cherry, seeds of the red maple, and of 
some weeds, poke, and other kinds of berrv, 
buckwheat, and the principal cerealia [grain] 
It resorts to the sea-shore and the salines of tie 
west for salt, and it is frequently seen at tie 
mineral springs of Saratoga enjoying the luxury 
of the waters. 



RUiNS OF BALBEC. 
Dr. Richardson, who visited the ruins of the 
magnificent temple at6albec,.]n Syria, in his 
late travels, is of opinion that this was first built 
hy Solomon, and rebuilt by the Romans. The 
workmanship of the bottom stones is similar to 
that of som« that were cdt at Jerusalem in the 
time of that king. In the walls of this temple 
are some of the heaviest stones that were ever 
moved by human hands or human machinery. — 
Dr. R. Qie'^ured ode stone which was 67 feet 
long, 14 broad, and 9 feet thick; two others 
were nearly of the same dimensions, and the 
three were placed mere than 20 feet above 
the foundation. In no other bnilding on eartb 
can such ponderous masses be 4ound. This 
temple has been a place both of pagan and 
christian worship. The ruins are about 40 
mtfes north of Damascus, . 

« I think there are two periods in the life of 
man in which the evening hour is peculiarly in- 
terlsting — in youth and in old age. In youth 
we love it for its mellow moonlight, its millioa 
stars, its then rich and soothing shades, its still 
serenity ; amid these we can commune with our 
loves, or twine the wreaths of friendship, while 
tbtSre is none to bear us witness but the heavens 
and the spirits that hold their endless sabbaths' 
there — or look iilto the deep bosom of creation, 
spread abroad like a canopy above us, and look 
and listen till we can almost see and hear the 
waring wings and melting songs of other be- 
ings in other worlds — to youth the evening is 
delig^htful, it accords with the flow of his light 
spiiits, the fervor of his fancy, and the softness 
pf his heart. Evening is ^Iso the delight to 
virtuous a^e^-it afibrds hour^ of undisturbed 
contemplation — it seems an emblem of the calm 
and tranquil cloao of bosy l}fe — serene, placi^ 
and mild, with the impress of its great Creator 
stamped upon it; it spreads its quiet wings over 
the grave, and seems to premise that all shall 
be peace beyond it." 

USEFUL INVENTION. 
M. Farkas de FarkasaWa, in Hungary, has in- 
vented a machine by which a person may plunge 
to the bottom of the sea, walk at the bottom, 
work with hands and feet, ascend easily to the 
surface, or stop in the middle, without any help : 
add in this manner remain several davs under 
water, without intermission and witho'ot effort, 
it cosU about £90, and only employs two men. 



MISAPPLICATION. 
The following very good advice is extracted 
from Cicero's celebrated treatise De Officiis. 

Two faults are to be avoided in the trulv 
honorable and natural investigation of knovrf- 
edge and science. The fii^t. is, that we should 
not take hypothesiai for facts, and inconsiderate- 
ly give them our assent. The other is, tint 
many Bestow too great labor on points obscure 
and difficult, and at the same time unnecessary. 
Which faults avoided, whatever diligence and 
care may be bestowed on subjects bonoraMe 
and worth acquiring, will meet with just com- 
I mendation. 



• A GUN DISCHARGED. 
We remember to have heard a good storr 
relating to one Alexander Gun, who belonged 
to the Customs at £dinbui^, and was dismissed 
for improper conduct The entry opposite his 
name in the books stood thus : "A Gun discharg- 
ed for making a false report." 



TERMS OF THE FARMER. 

fr^ Publiabed every Saturday, at Thkjbe Dollars 
per annum, payable at the end of the year— but tbone 
Trtio pay within sixty dayt from the time of subscribiwr 
will be entitled to a deduction of Fiptt Cchts. ^ 

©ir No paper 'will be discontinued (unless at the 
discretion of the Publisher) until arrearages are paid. 

0:^ Agents who procure seven subscribers, and be- 
come responsible for the payment, will be entitled to « 
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